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fNTEODUCTION 


To  MV  Readers.— I  have  been  induced  to  write  this  Manual 
tif  the  History  of  India  to  supply  a  want  which  I  have  ob- 
served to  exist  among  all  classes  oi  English  people.     Most 
of  my  voung  friends  tell  me  '  they  are  never  taught  anything 
about  India  ;  '  and  while  I  deplore  this,  I  also  see  that  many 
persons  of  mature  age  are  deterred  by  their  length,  and  other 
causes,  from  attempting  the  perusjil  of  the  larger  Indian  his- 
tories.    It  occurred   to  me,  therefore,  that  a  complete,  but 
easy  history,   might  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  all ;  and  I 
was  the  more  led  to  this  consideration  from  my  own  expe- 
rience ;  for  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  from  which  enough 
can    be    learned  without  difficulty — either  to  satisfy  present 
requirements,  or  to  induce  a  more  general  study.     The  large 
Histories  of  India,  besides  being  voluminous,  are  costly;   most 
of  them  are  out  of  print,  and  thus  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary students.     !Many  of  them  are  only  fragments — histories  of 
peculiar  periods  or  peoples  ;  and  thus  reference  is  required 
to  many  works  by  the  student  who  desires  to  follow  the,  com- 
plete history  of  India  in  all  its  branches. 

The  historical  events  of  thr  ancient  classic  nations  of  Greece 
and  Eome  still  possess  a  chami  which  time  has  not  diminished  ; 
but  the  condition  of  their  people  has  become  altogether 
changed.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  India  ;  and  it  is  strange 
to  us  now  to  see  Hindoos,  who  hold  the  same  Pagan  faith 
and  follow  the  same  customs  as  their  forefathers  who  fought 
*\itli  Alexander  the  Great  on  the  bauKs  of  ihe  Indus,  submit- 


riii  INTRODUCTION. 

'rr«  to  n  Cliri!«tian  nation  8o  far  distant  from  tliom 
:  ...  I  vying  with  ourselves  in  loyalty  to  our  gracious 

v,  then,  it  is  worth  knowing  how  this  came  about ! — 
thin  Urange  romance,  of  which  in  the  whole  world's  history 
tlicr«  has  be<n  no  parallel ;  and  it  is  this  that  I  purpose  to 
rclatp  as  briefly,  as  simply,  and  yet  as  completely  as  I  can. 

Many  j»«;o{)I«»  tell  me  that  they  are  deterred  from  readinpf 

any  work  on  India  by  the  difficulty  of  the  proper  names, 

Thi^  however,  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  for  in  point  of 

"    V  are  very  cn-sy ;  and  I  offer  the  following  short  rides 

;   ,  -  "ion  of  Indi.nn  words  as  I  have  written  them. 

I  h.i  I  he  most  modern  system  of  orthography — as 

yet  undecided — first,  because  I  do  not  altogetlier  understand 
it;  and,  secondly,  because,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Irxlian  I.-tnguages  and  orthography,  I  am  unable  to  .'econcile 

•  1*  -  ^t'-m  with  the  original.     In  this  view  I  may  be  con- 

:  presumptuous,  but  I  cannot  help  it,  I  have,  in  fact, 
adhered,  in  most  respects,  to  the  orthography  of  Thom.son's 
'Oordoo  Dictionar}-,'  which  is  printed  in  the  English  characters. 
I  have  written   fi>r  English  people,  finding  in  English  letters 

•  ' •    • -:'-nt  for  Indian  pronunciation  without  the  many 

ki  which  the  other  systems  have  required,  or 
the  adoption  of  foreign  vowels  wliich  arc  not  understood  by 
ail ;  and  I  »m  well  assured  that  the  native  words  of  this  work 
will  be  UM  well  tinderstoo<l  in  India  as  in  England. 

VOWELS. 

A.  When  a  is  accented  aa  A,  it  is  liroad,  as  in  far,  large,  fall, 
Ac.      Exniiiplff,  I'niiin,  Shitnb  Kiii,  Nawab. 

When  a  is  not  arrentvd,  it  is  short,  as  in  rat,  can,  &c.     A'x> 
untplft,  I'ntnn,  M.idras,  Ilattras,  i^c. 

K.  When  e  is  accented  as  ^,  it  is  broad,  as  in  there,  where, 
4i.r.     Krnmplf.*,  .Shere  Klian,  IVshwah,  Hegiun. 

ii  n''t  1,  it  is  siiort,  as  in  yet,  set,  get,  &c, 

\T.  /-rn. 

'  1  is  long,  as   in   feet,   steel,   Sec.     Exampl's, 
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Runjeet,  Kiirreem,  -vvhicli  are  less  liable  to  error  than  Ranjit, 
Karim. 

I  is  never  accented,  so  as  to  represent  ee ;  it  is  invariably 
short,  as  in  fit,  sit.     Examples,  Sindia,  Krishna,  Tippoo. 

O.  "When  o  is  not  accented,  it  is  short,  as  in  got,  lot.  Ex- 
amples, Arcot,  Balloba. 

When  accented,  6  is  long,  as  in  shore,  more.  Examples, 
Bh6slay,  Morad.  0,  unaccented,  has  also  a  medium  sound 
according  to  situation,  as  Holkar,  Gwalior,  &c. 

00  is  always  long,  as  in  poor,  moor.  Examples,  Rampoor, 
Poorun,  Poona,  Oordoo,  Mahdoo,  Hindoo.  Double  o  has  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  the  accented  u,  not  only  because  it  is 
a  nearer  equivalent  to  the  Indian  character,  but  because  the 
pronunciation  cannot  be  mistaken. 

OU,  when  used,  has  the  sound  of  ow,  as  in  loud,  proud. 
Thus  Oudh  is  not  Oodh,  as  too  frequently  pronounced,  but; 
Owdh,  Joudhpoor,  &c. 

U  is  always  short,  as  in  run,  but,  &c.  Examples,  Meerut, 
Patun,  Guntoor,  Gunput,  &c. 

Y,  ai<  a  termination,  is  always  short,  as,  in  English,  very, 
boundary,  anxiety.  Examples^  Cauvery,  Ally,  Godavery, 
Dehly.  When  y  is  not  a  terminal  letter,  it  is  long,  as  in 
Hyder. 

In  consonants  no  directions  are  needful,  as  they  are  perfectly 
intelligible. 

KH,  it  may  however  be  mentioned,  is  hard,  as  in  the  Scottish 
loch.     Example,  Khan. 

GH  has  also  a  guttural  sound,  as  Afghan,  Ghatgay,  but  has 
no  equivalent  in  English. 

Whenever  h,  as  an  aspirate,  occurs  with  any  consonant,  it  is 
a  simple  and  divided  aspirate,  as  in  Bithoor,  Dabhaj  Thug, 
&c.     The  soimd  of  th,  as  in  thing,  length,  &c.,  is  unknown. 

Lastlv,  I  pray  my  readei^s  not  to  allow  any  difference  of 
belief,  or  race  or  colour,  to  prejudice  them  ;  and  to  believe,  as 
this  history  will,  1  trust,  prove  to  them,  that  India  has  pro- 
duced men  as  great  and  memorable  in  many  respects  as  those 
of  Western  nations.  When  Europe,  now  so  highly  civilised, 
was  ■^NTapt  in  the  darkest  gloom  of  barbarism  and  ignorance, 


X  INTUuDUCriON. 

aiit)   il«  "  r.«   p;iinti-il   wivagcs,  India  was  tlit'  scat  of 

i"'  ■   '  ■  .  .  :ual  sciences.    Its  pliilosopliirs  raiikid  willi 

;  iu  j>ooj)lu  pniduced  llie  most  beautii'ul  and 
di'licalo  ninnufiicturus ;  nnd  the  records  of  their  social  polity 
Lxliil)it  th«  existence  of  eluborate  codes  of  law  nnd  diplomacy, 
will)  pr«>vii«ionH  f.-r  nintual  socmity  ami  protection  of  property, 
to  which  Uio  nations  of  the  West  were  long  strangers.  If, 
und»T  tlie  direction  of  Divine  Providence,  we  English  have 
t>ul9trippcil  the  bounds  of  early  Indian  pi  ogress,  its  people  are 
not  the  \v»a  entitled  to  our  udmimtion  and  sympathy  for  wiiat 
they  liavf  pre.H«'rv«d. 

['■,.  t.,  t'w  <1..^.  of  the  eighteenth   century  I  have  added 
chr  .  .  .     ■  n-garding  memorable  events,  which  may 

%:rTo  to  u&sist  the  student's  memory. 

Meadows  Taylor. 

()u»  C'>"in,  IIakoi.i>"»  Cf.os*,  Nt-iK  DukL\>i  : 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A   BrjKF   DESCRIPTION   OF   INDIA. 

Pefore  entering  upon  its  history,  it  may  be  interesting  for  tli9 
Btudent  to  know  a  little  of  the  character  and  features  of  the 
great  continent  of  India  ;  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  some- 
thing should  be  known  of  them,  in  order  that  the  histories  of  its 
various  peoples  may  be  followed  with  the  greater  precision.  In 
their  general  geographical  deSnitions,  the  present  maps  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  they  are  accessible  to  all.  To  tlie  north, 
tht'  great  chain  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  separates  India  from 
Tartary,  extending  eastward  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  to  the 
west  and  north-west  into  Central  Asia,  whence,  by  a  succession  of 
smaller  ranges,  elevated  plateaux,  and  tablelands,  they  descend 
into  the  sea  eastwards  of  the  Indus.  Into  the  great  continent  of 
India  the  descent  from  them  is  broken  and  precipitous.  Deep 
ragged  ravines  and  beds  of  rivers  separate  one  chain  of  mountains 
from  another,  leaving  in  a  few  instances  stupendous  natural  passes, 
which  have  served  as  a  means  of  communication  between  India 
Rud  the  countries  lying  beyond  it,  on  the  east,  north,  and  west. 

To  the  north  and  east,  such  means  of  access  to  India  are  com- 
paratively few.  The  footpaths  which  exist,  lead  over  mountain- 
ridges  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  rise  to  an  immense  height, 
some  of  them  being  from  15.000  to  20,000  feet  above  the  sen. 
It  is  only  in  the  summer  senson,  therefore,  and  for  a  brief 
period,  that  they  are  practicable  even  for  sheep  or  goats  wliioh 
cairy  small  loads,  or  for  the  yaks  or  mountain  oxen  of  Tibet,  that 
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•r>'  nv>(l  wi  li.-n^ta  of  biinlen.  Tlnsi'  niountain.*,  nulo  nnd  in- 
■i-rct'Mible  OA  thev  npjx-ar.  ar\?  iiiliRbitt'd  by  vniiotis  rncpsnml  tribes  ; 
»<>me  Tibetian,  otber?  mixed  cr  jmrely  TiuIiad.  Tbe  rigour  of  the 
rlinintn  docs  not  afTt-rt  them  :  iiiui  tiiey  are,  for  tbe  most  part,  a 
ribtu»t,  poaL-efiil,  and  indiislrioiis  people,  8ubsistin;jr  by  ajjriculture. 
To  tlie  west  and  nortli-west,  however,  the  character  of  tho  in- 
liabttant.4  cha'.jres.  Thoy  are  found  to  be  fierce  aud  wnrlilu-.  a 
dixtinrtion  they  have  maintnined  from  tlie  earliest  ages.  The  pa.sso9 
wliirh  lead  into  India  fmm  Central  Asia,  throu^rh  Afghnnisfan, 
are  practicable  for  horses  and  camels,  and  in  some  injtances  for 
v-h'-^'lcd  vehicles;  and  it  is  throiijih  these  passes,  and  by  this 
warlike  population,  that  the  greatest  invasions  of  India  have 
taken  place,  and  the  greatest  trade  with  Central  Asia  is  now 
airried  on. 

Thus,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  northern  frontier  of  Indiii  is 
protect<?d  by  an  almost  impassable  barrier  on  three  sides.  The 
whole  of  this  tract  po.ssesses  the  most  maj-nificent  scenery  in  the 
world;  it-s  njountains  are  the  liighest,  and  its  rivers — t'le  tiauges. 
tho  Indus,  and  the  lierhampooter' — among  the  longest  and  most 
f<imoufl.  Ma<t  of  the  mountains,  up  to  heights  which  define  the 
growth  of  trees,  are  richly  clothed  with  forests;  and  above  these 
lower  the  magnificent  snow-clad  peaks  and  glacier  hollows  of  the 
ijpjvr  ranges,  which  far  exceed  in  sublimity  the  most  stupendous  t.f 
tiie  Alpine  chains  of  Switzerland.  In  some  places,  ind<'ed,  one  Mont 
lllanc  piled  upon  anotlier  would  not  equal  the  height  which  the 
Himalayan  peaks  attain,  a;id  the  elevations  of  some  of  the  loftiest 
of  them  have  not  vet  b«'en  aecuratelv  detennined.  Alon;;  tho 
•outlieni  ljrt.«e3  of  most  part  of  these  mountains  lie  forest  tracts, 
which  are  filled  with  deadly  malaria,  and  are  unfit  for  the  resi- 
dence of  liuman  beings;  but  as  the  lower  heights  are  reached,  a 
purer  climate,  not  unlike  that  of  .Southern  Kurope,  is  found  to 
exist,  healthy  and  bracing,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  robust 
and  \igorous.  Many  of  tlie.-<e  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas 
have  pnved  well  ailapted  for  the  culture  of  tea,  several  sanitaiy 
clAlions  for  Eurojvans  have  been  established,  and  tho  wliolo 
njjzion  pro«i\ircs  griin  and  fruit  in  abundance. 

If  the  map  bo  exainim-d,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  northern 
dr«ina(ro  of  these  stupenrli.us  inountaiiia  forms  the  supply  of  two 
noble  rivers.  From  a  p»iiit  n««ar  tho  centre,  the  IJerhanipiotor  flows 
e«-«twnrd,  piercing  tho  range  at  a  point  on  the  north-eaat  of  Uenjral, 
^h'-nrc  it  flows  to  the  s<'a  parallel  with  the  (ianges.  Nearly 
fr>m  the  Mmo  central  point  the  Indiin  takes  its  rise,  and  like  tbe 
Borbampoottff  finds  a  paAsa^u   liirough    the   mountains  into   tht 
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north-wost  portion  of  India,  which  is  called  the  Punjab,  an  I 
thence,  joined  by  other  great  tributaries  which  liave  their  rise 
from  the  southern  faces  of  the  Ilinialay.as,  and  flowin<i:  through 
Sinde,  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  opposite  side  of  India  to  the 
IJerhanipooter.  To  the  north  of  the  valleys  of  these  two  great 
rivers  lie  the  bleak,  arid,  elevated  plains  and  steppes  of  Tartary, 
separated  from  India  by  almost  impenetrable  mountain  detiles 
and  pai^ses  covered  with  eternal  snow.  To  the  south  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna  rivers  cam-y  the  mountain  drainage  through  their 
broad  valleys,  opening  out  into  hot,  glowing,  fertile  India,  stretch- 
ing forth  in  all  iier  luxuriant  beauty  to  the  Southern  Ocean. 

The  gi'eat  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  .lunina  are  bounded  to  the 
eouth  by  a  rauire  of  mountains  of  niucli  less  height  than  the 
Himalayas,  for  they  rarely  attain  an  elevation  of  even  4,000  feet 
iibove  the  sea.  They  form  the  buttresses,  as  it  were,  of  the  ele- 
vated tableland  of  Central  India,  which  declines  on  all  sides  to 
lower  elevations.  .To  the  west,  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
these  mountains  are  called  Aravully;  to  the  east  and  south,  A'in- 
dhya,  whence  they  pass  into  two  other  ranges,  called  Satpoora 
and  Injadry,  and  from  them  into  the  plains  of  the  Deccan  f  nd 
Southern  India. 

Along  the  west  of  the  continent  stretch  mighty  mountain  but- 
tresses, which  are  named  the  Ghauts  in  general  terms,  but  havH 
many  local  designations.  They  begin  south  of  the  valley  of  the 
rivers  Nerbudda  and  Tapty,  which  run  westward  into  the  ocean, 
separating  them  from  the  Aravully  range  ;  and  stretching  along 
the  western  coast,  almost  without  a  break,  rise  generally  to  about 
4,000  feet.  In  two  localities  however  the  Neilgherries  and 
Maliabuleshwur  form  tablelands  of  from  G.OOO  to  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  possess  delightful  and  salubrious  climates  with 
very  lovely  scenery,  and  as  sanatoria  have  become  the  resort  of 
invalids  from  many  parts  of  India. 

After  rising  from  the  sea  into  the  range  of  Ghauts,  the  rest 
of  India  slopes  gradually  towards  the  eastern  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel.  Of  this  tract,  the  river  Godavery,  with  the  Krishna  and 
Bheema,  which  unite  and  afterwards  bear  the  former  name,  re- 
ceive the  general  drainage,  and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  ;  while 
further  to  the  south  the  Pennaar,  the  Palar,  and  the  Cauvery  or 
Coleroon,  follow  in  succession;  and,  rising  in  the  elevated  western 
districts,  carry  their  waters  to  'the  sea  at  various  points  on  th« 
coast  of  Coromandel. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  after  passing  the  broad  valley  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  the  central  portion  of  India  becomes  an 
exceedingly  divei-sitied  tract,  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  moun- 
tains and  hills  of  moderate  heights,  among  which  there  are  mp.nj 

B  2 
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hrokA  plntoaux  of  tHl»l«Miiiul  :  and  that  tlicse  full  away  into  Bt'n>:al 
t'H  tlie  east,  the  iJ.'Ccan  on  the  wost.  and  the  lower  part  of  ludia 
rn  the  atnitli.  Ii«'npil  is  comimiatively  Hat,  but  the  Deccan  is 
uu'lulntin^'  and  varied  in  diameter;  sonietinifs  openinj?  into 
wide  downs  and  n>llinfr  plaini<,  in  other  places  broken  by  ravines 
Mild  low  raii>res  of  hills.  To  the  south-west  of  the  Deccan 
the  Urge  tableland  of  Mysore  joins  the  main  range  of  Ghauts, 
and  brt-ak."  into  the  lower  .southern  district-s  by  deep  ravines  and 
jiiountain-spur-',  some  of  them  attaining  u  very  considerable  eleva- 
tion ;  while  oll'sets  from  the  western  nionntnins  stretch,  in  some 
plai'pjs  nearly  8cro.«s  the  .southern  portion  of  the  penain-snla, 
iiroakin^  the  monotonous  chara'ter  of  its  plains,  and  ati'ording-  a 
^rreat  diversity  of  scenery  and  of  climate. 

Hindoo  geographers  have  diNidcd  India  into  portions  which  are 
ftill  recognised.  The  valley  of  the  Ganfres  and  all  Central  India 
lit^arlv  tm  far  a-s  the  line  of  the  Xerbudda  river,  is  called  Ilindo- 
f>tan  ;'  adjoining  it,  to  the  south  and  east,  lie  liundclkhund  and 
<  >ri'«."w,  and  further  ea.^t,  the  great  provinces  of  Beliar  nti  i  Bengal ; 
while  to  the  west  and  south  are  IJajpootjina,  or  the  iT.mtryof  the 
IJajpoots,  and  Malwah,  with  the  provinces  of  Guzerat  and  Kuteh. 
All  these  are  bounded  t)  the  south  by  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Nerbudda  and  Tapty  rivers,  south  of  which  ri.«es  the  great  tableland 
pf  the  I  Recall,  which  stretches  nearly  across  the  continent;  bounded 
upon  the  went  by  the  (ihaut.«,  and  on  the  east  by  Herar  and  OriKsa, 
with  part  of  TelingAna,  and  to  tJie  south  by  the  rivers  Tuniboodra 
and  Krishna. 

Here  tho  d<>«ignation  of  the  country  as  far  as  t'le  southern 
h<^uiidary  of  My.^ore,  again  changes  to  that  of  Carndtic,  passing 
into  what  is  tinned  '  Drawed,'  which  includes  all  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  continent  Between  the  range  of  Ghauts  and  the  sea 
Hm  a  long  ttrip  of  territiiry,  the  northern  half  of  which  is  called 
foncan,  ainl  the  southern  Mulabar.  It  is  a  tract  of  great  natural 
beauty,  boidering  the  sea,  and  broken  by  numberless  spurs  from 
th»«  Ghaut  mountain!',  abounding  with  more  iliversilied  scenery 
than  ant  other  portion  of  India,  except  the  IIimalaya.s. 

A  ^crv  gpneral  impres-^ion  among  those  who  have  no  experience 
_^     .  of  India  i«,  that  the  climate  is  nniforinlv  hot  ;  but  this 

i»  by  no  means  the  cn^^e.  In  the  northern  portions  the 
winter  month*  an?  fr^qnently  very  cold :  and  as  far  .'<outh  as  the 
P»C'nn,  thon>:h  fro«ts  f«ddom  occur  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  yet 
f <  1.1  i»  d'Tid'-dly  f'lt.  which  decrpa."^"  gmdually  to  the  .'<outh.  As 
thr  r.ii  wrniner  in  England  gives  place  to  a  wnriner  t»Muperature 
.*  spring,  ao  in  India  the  heat  increases  from   the  month  of  March 

'  Ttntr.  HimloQ  tad  Sth.in — i«ttUil  liabitation. 
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to  June  with  givat  intensity.  Hot,  scorching  winds  blow  day 
and  night;  the  earth  is  parched,  vegetation  ■vs'ithtrs  up,  and  manv 
trees  shed  their  leaves.  The  heat  is  most  especially  felt  in  broad 
low  valleys  like  Hindostan  Proper  and  Benijal,  and  in  the  wide 
plains  of  Drawed  ;  but  in  the  central  tablelands  and  in  the  Deccan, 
it  exists  in  a  less  degree,  and  the  nights  are  for  the  most  part  cooi 
and  pleasant.  Tiiis  heat  season,  so  peculiar  to  India,  is  followed 
by  one  equally  remarkable  and  interesting  as  a  natural  phenomenon. 
When  the  heat  is  at  its  greatest,  in  June,  the  sky  becomes  over- 
cast with  clouds,  great  piles  of  whicli  rise  up  every  day,  and 
generally  disperse  at  night ;  and  Avith  little  warning  the  south- 
west monsoon,  as  it  is  called,  bursts  upon  the  laud  in  all  its 
grandeur.  I'he  thunder  and  lightning  are  for  a  time  almost  beyond 
conception,  and  are  accomp  inied  by  fuiious  storms  of  wind  and 
heavy  torrents  of  rain  ;  but  this  war  of  the  elements  does  not 
l:u»t  long :  gloomy  skies  give  place  to  light  clouds  and  cheerful 
sunshine,  and  the  whole  land  bursts  into  the  vi\id  green  of 
new  vegetation,  with  a  rapidity  and  beauty  which  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  Then,  until  September,  pleasant  showery  weather 
continues,  which  resembles  that  of  an  English  summer ;  and  on 
the  highlands  of  Central  India  and  the  Deccan  this  is  perhaps  the 
pleasautest  season  of  the  year.  The  south-west  monsoon  does  not, 
however,  reach  the  Coromandel  coa.'t.  There,  in  the  month  of 
November,  another  monsoon  comes  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from 
the  north-east,  and  is  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  south- 
we.st.  It  is  a  curious  provision  of  nature,  resulting  from  ascertained 
causes — in  the  prevalence  of  certain  wind  cuiTents,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  two  great  oceans  which  bound  the  shores  of  India — 
that  these  periodical  seasons  of  rain  should  occur.  At  other  times 
rain  seldom  falls,  and  indeed  is  hardly  needed.  For  months 
too-ether  the  skies  are  almost  without  a  cloud ;  but  the  heavy 
dews  of  the  cold  season  descend  plentifully,  and  maintain  the 
vegetation  which  the  monsoon  created.  As  the  monsoons  close 
the  air  becomes  colder,  and  the  so-called  winter  begins. 

In    a  country  so  diversified  by  nature  and  possessing  such  dif- 
ferences of  climate    and   soil,   the  productions   neces- 

...  .  T     T-i  1    •  -L      e  ^^       Productions, 

sanly  vary  with  situation.     In  Bengal,  m  much  oi  the 

southem  part  of  the  peninsula  (Drawed),  in  the  Ktincan  and 
Malabar,  rice  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people.  Kice  cannot  be 
gi-own  without  water,  as  the  plants  require  to  live  in  water  until 
the  seed  or  grain  begins  to  ripen ;  and  it  is  only  therefore  where 
water  is  readily  procurable  and  can  be  applied  to  the  soil,  that  rice 
thn  be  grown.  In  Bengal,  from  the  great  rivers  which  run  through 
it,  water  is  abundant.  In  Drawed  and  the  Koncan,  artificial  irri- 
j;atioi'.  is  almost  universal ;  and  the  mountain  streams,  and  oven 
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til*  Inrpp  river;",  ns  tlie  Krislmn,  I'alnr,  Pennanr,  Coleroon,  ftnd 
CnuvcTV,  aro  .•■kilfiilly  tlniiiiiu'd  up,  ami  tlifir  waters  turned  upon 
•A.K  lunil  OB  far  as  tliey  can  be  used.  lUit  rice  is  not  tlie  only  pro- 
duct whioh  needs  n  re;rular  supply  of  water.  Supar-caiie,  indigo, 
niulbeiTv-trees  for  silk,  pipjrer  and  turnifiic,  orchards  and  frar-den.^ 
with  tlieir  numberless  provisions  for  the  luxuries  and  necessities  of 
man,  all  require  it;  and  where  means  of  irriiration  from  rivers  and 
artificial  reservoirs  are  wuntinp,  wells  are  used  and  the  water  h 
mi««l  bv  rattle.  Such  irrifj-ation,  however,  is  very  limited  in  extent 
in  (onipjirison  with  the  others.  Jn  the  south  of  India,  where 
niucli  of  the  soil  is  naturally  dry,  sandy,  or gi-avelly,  the  necessity 
of  storiujr  'ip  water  was  known  to  the  people  even  before  the 
fhrisiian  en>.  Dams  of  stonework  were  built  across  consider- 
able rivers  and  streams  :  and  by  earthern  embankments,  faced  with 
«!'ine,  thrown  across  valleys,  larjre  lakes  were  formed,  some  mnnT 
miles  in  circumference,  with  an  infinite  number  of  small  ones  ;  froiv 
all  of  which  the  water  is  drawn  ofl"  by  sluices,  and  applied  to  th« 
land.  The  periodical  rains  till  these  reservoirs,  and  water  is 
•lored  up.  which  enables  cultivation  to  be  carried  on  through  the 
iM-«sons  of  drought,  until  the  next  monsoon  conmiences. 

This  method  of  storing  up  water  is,  however,  by  no  means 
iinjv«T-al  in  India.  From  a  line  above  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  C'urnati*-,  except  in  a  few  localities,  it  is  hardly  practised  at 
sll.  The  people  of  the  central  and  northern  provinces  of  India  do 
ii«it  use  rice  except  as  a  luxury.  They  feed  upon  wheat,  barley, 
and  many  kinds  of  millet  and  pulse.  They  an-  a  hardier  people, 
and  require  more  substantial  food  than  those  who  eat  rice.  Some 
'if  t'  '  'uls  grow  in  tlie  rainy  sea.'^on,  and   viptn   at  its  close. 

<  »th'  r  .  it  and  barley,  as  also  cotton  ami  oil  .-eeds,  are  sown 

in  the  deep  black  soil  of  these  regions  nt  the  close  of  the  monsoon: 
„'h  there  is  no  rnin,  the  nioisttire  rttiiined  by  the  soil,  and 
I  ..  y  d»-ws,  are  suthcient  for  their  growth  until  they  ripen.  In 

the*«  tmcto  wells  are  used  for  what  partial  irrigation  is  required, 
f-r  the  ^mnll  briHik"*  are  turned  to  use,  as  far  as  they  provide  means; 
but  fpcrntly  the  goveninu'nt  of  India  has  constructed  cannls  from 
th«>  (itknn**,  the  Jumna  and  the  rivers  of  the  Punjiib,  for  the  pur- 
I'lr  ..ilicm:  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  application 

■  A,ii.  r  i">  lb*'  land,  in  seasons  when  none  falls  from  the  skies,  will 
.  •    '>me  very  exti-nsive  and  productive. 

It  M  a  »ubj«H>t  of  general  belief  that  India  is  a  land  of  palm- 
'  '   '  •  \.    ••tation,    of  deep    cool    groves,  and    um- 

■  my  ri\er»  and  streams,  of  gorgeous  il owe rs 
and  iiwrioiw  fniitii— in  fact,  a  kind  of  warm,  sensuous  paradise. 
'"       '         '  ^it»' "f  these,  and  painters  depict  scenes  like 

t  r<\ell»'d,  it  is  not  reality.    Here  and  there, 
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the  beauty  of  India  is  truly  all  that  can  be  imagined,  and  even 
more ;  but  such  localities  are  rare.  In  tlie  Himalayas,  as 
predoiisly  stated,  the  scenery  is  the  most  sublime  in  the  world. 
Stupendous  mountain  peaks,  rising-  from  eternal  snow,  are  fringed 
by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Indian  forests  and  valleys.  In  Bengal, 
owing  to  the  redundant  fertility  of  a  prolific  soil,  watered  by  great 
rivers,  adorned  with  noble  trees  and  groves,  and  inhabited  bv  a 
teeming  population,  which  tills  every  available  spot,  the  scenery 
is  soft,  and  of  a  dreamy  sensuous  character.  In  the  Konoan  and 
Malabar  there  is  a  combination  of  grandeur  and  beauty  hardlv  to 
be  described  ;  but  the  rest  of  India  is  of  a  very  homely  character, 
if  not  indeed  frequently  very  dreary  in  aspect.  In  the  wide 
plains  and  downs  of  the  central  provinces  and  the  Dekhun,  the 
traveller  may  pass  for  miles  without  seeing  a  tree  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  scene,  or  aft'ord  him  shelter.  They  are  covered,  it 
is  true,  with  waving  crops  of  grain  and  cotton,  and  admirably 
tilled,  but  they  j/ossess  no  charm  for  the  eye,  and  are  wearisome 
in  their  almost  unchanging  character ;  while  in  the  wooded  por- 
tions of  the  central  mountain  ranges,  the  absence  of  population, 
tlie  sameness  of  outline,  and  the  want  of  water,  are  no  less  repul- 
sive. Through  such  scenes,  great  rivers  run  in  deep  channels ; 
flooded  to  their  brim  in  the  monsoon,  they  dwindle  to  threads  c)f 
water  in  the  streams  and  to  deep  pools  in  the  dry  season — never 
beautiful,  conveying  no  fertility  to  the  countries  through  which 
their  courses  run,  and  impossible  of  navigation.  ToAvns  and 
villages  occur  every  few  miles,  separated  from  each  other  only  by 
the  extent  of  their  township  lands  ;  but  no  neat  farmhouses  are 
dotted  over  the  country  as  in  England,  for  the  population,  as  it 
has  ever  done,  still  lives  in  communities  for  mutual  security  and 
protection,  and  will  not  separate. 

And  yet,  with  all  its  defects,  India  is  a  noble,  gorgeous  land, 
teeming  with  natural  wealth,  and  possessing  an  orderly,  indus- 
trious population  of  varied  races  and  character;  of  which,  and 
their  history,  it  is  purposed,  in  succeeding  chapters,  to  give  some 
Recount. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE   PKOrLE — HIXDOOS   AND   1IAH0MEDAX8. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  a  very  brief  and  general  sketch  of  the 
character  of  the  country  and  some  of  its  natural  features  has  been 
given,  with  the  object,  not  only  of  making  the  aspect  of  the  great 
continent  of  India  somewhat  better  understood  than  it  generally 
i*.   but  because   there  is  a  strung  desire  in   the   mind  of  every 
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inlolli;:fnt  |hih,,ii  t<>  follow  by  tlesrription  wlmt  is  detailed  in  n  rnnp, 
l»)  f  nlJM'  the  ditIfronc<-«  of  sitiiiition  and  srenerv — in  short,  to  got 
»  footing,  Bs  it  were,  in  a  strange  land,  among  a  strange  peopK 
It  i-<    '  .iillv  intori'sting  ti  know  hy  whnt  classes  ot"  people  it 

is  ill!  .  how  tljey  live,  how  they  are  fed.  what  clothe.^  they 

wear,  and  what  is  tiieir  genenil  cliaracter.  And  in  regard  to  all 
tl). •**«',  anil  many  otlier  8iin))le  details,  so  niiuh  inisappreliension 
exiitii,  that  a  few  p>ges  seem  necessary  for  their  explanation.  A 
h<»<ik,  and  a  very  Urge  and  interesting  one  it  would  be,  might  be 
written  on  thi*se  subjects;  for  the  dilferences  in  religion  and 
ta.Hte  among  Hindoos,  whi<h  separate  whole  clas.ses  of  tlie  people 
fn>m  eaeh  other  a<  decidedly  as  if  they  v.'ere  difl'erent  nations — 
th««  diMinciions  wiiicii  arise  from  situation,  local  custoni.s.  usages 
and  Inngmiu'e'',  a."  well  between  classes  of  Hindoos  as  of  Malionie- 
dan«.  would  all  furnish  matter  for  description  an  1  illustration. 
All  Kumpe  is  Ciiristian  ;  but  Hussians  could  not  be  described  na 
Spaniards,  or  Italians,  or  (ireeks,  as  Iviglish,  French,  or  Ger- 
niiun  ;  yet  the  continent  of  India  contains  nuiny  more  separate 
p«v<ple9  than  Europe,  and  many  more  langunges.  which  have  no 
c>nnection  one  with  another;  and  though  all  have  become 
V'l'iided  together,  under  the  intluence  of  two  great  religions, 
Hindiwism  and   .Mahome<Ianisni,  they  still  preserve  the  marks  of 

iiial  nationalities.  In  our  own  country  an  Knglishman  is 
1  ..  >vn  from  an  irishman  or  a  Scotchman;  thtie  is  a  common 
Unguage  for  all,  yet  they  vary  in  chanicter,  and  still  preserve  dis- 

•ive  nati-mal  customs.  Ibit  apjdy  tiiis  to  In.Jia,  and  the  diller- 
•  ■■  is  (till  greater  an. I  more  marked.  The  lan^'uage  of  the 
li  :.d.>o*of  Northern  Indii  i*  as  utterly  incompveliensible  by  the 
Hinddw  of  the  WMith,  as  that  of  a  .'^jmniard  would  be  to  a  l{us.sian, 
or  a  nativo  ftn-.-k  to  an  Kngli>hmiin.  Thus  a  common  religion, 
in  the  ca*.'  of  tlie  Ilindoo*  as  witii  Clnistians,  unites  them  in  some 
degreo.  though  in  a  very  limited  one  ;  and  ns  regards  social 
■athy  one  witli  nnfitluT,  there  is  little  or  no  tiuity. 
,  it  is  import.Hible  to  fcdlow  eveiy  variation  of  local 
rliHrnrter  and  cu>.t«>nj,  a  general  idea  may  yet  lie  given  of  charac- 
'  l-long  to  tlie  people  at  large. 

'  --     ,    ,  n  of  India  is  divided  in  a  general  sense  into  two 

Tr»  .:  .. -.f    J"^"*   portions.    Hindoo*   and    Muhomedans.         There 

are  l»«'»(id.v»  the  aboriginal  races  who  are  not  Hindoos, 

B«ioddhis»;«,  Chrimiaiifl  and  other  sects,  as  will  be  heie- 

aftpr  At'tmiled.     Of  all.  the  Hindoos  are  by  far  the  niost  numerous, 

•i  to  the  Mahoraedan,  are  about  four  to  onw^— thnt 

•     •"  -  ;— «.>nt  2(  0,0()().r)(K),  and  tiie  Mahome- 

e  whole      Of  the  entiie   population, 

It  ^^l^^w/wu,  atri  liritiah  subjecta;   and  their  sublivLiioni 
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are  shown  bv  the  following  table,  which  has  recently  been  coin- 
piled  in  India.  The  rest  belong  to  the  independent  native  States, 
of  which  there  are  153  great  and  small,  whose  population  is 
computed  to  amount  to  about  66,000,000.  The  whole  therefore, 
in  round  numbers,  may  be  estimated  with  safety  at  287,000,000. 

The  population  of  India,  native  and  British,  may  be  thus  classified 
according  to  the  chief  religions  professed  : — 

Hindoos 2OS0OO00O 

Mahomedans 57,000  000 

Socdrthisu '0^0^"^0 

ChM.tians 2  280  000 

Sikhs 2  000  000 

JaiDs ^^-"^0  000 

Pa-aees '^'0  000 

Jews                    I'f'*^*^ 

Various JV323^000 

Total     ....  2!57,1 10,000 

IIiudoo.<  are  those  who  follow  the  Brahniiuical  faith.     They  are 
pniriins,  and  for  the  greater  part  worshippers  of  idols ;      ,,.  ^ 

In'  c  r  ,.    ■  H;ndoo». 

and  they  are  divided  not  only  into  many  religious  sects, 
but  into  castes  which  do  not  eat  or  intermarry  with  each  other, 
though  thev  belong  to  the  same  social  commimities,  and  live  to- 
gether harmoniously. 

Mahomedans  are  believers  in  Mahomed,  and  are  as  much 
separated  from  Hindoos  as  Christians  are;  but  from 
their  numbers  and  long  existence  in  the  countiy,  and  in 
nianv  cases  descent  from  Hindoos  who  were  converted  to  Mahomed- 
anism  in  early  times,  they  have  become  iissimilated  with  them  in 
more  respects  than  is  possible  for  Christians  to  be.  Though  they  are 
opposed  to  Hindoos  in  religion  os  much  as  Christians  are,  and 
cannot  eat  with  or  intermarry  with  them,  yet  they  share  togethei 
Libour  of  all  lands,  trades  and  professions,  military  service,  lauded 
property,  and  distinctions  of  local  rank.  It  will  be  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  these  two  great  classes  are  entirely  ditferent,  and  have 
little  real  sympathy  one  with  another;  and  it  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  that  the  Hindoos  were  the  oiiginal  possessore  of  India 
till  they  were  conquered  by  the  Mahom  'lans,  who  held  sway 
over  them  for  many  centuries,  and  indeed  till  the  English  con- 
quered both. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  all  essential  respects,  there  is  a 
more  courteous  and  intelligent  population  in  the  world  ciiaractor 
than  that  of  India  at  large,  whether  Hindoo  or  ■•"'«""»""<■>■»• 
Mahomeilan,  though  they  naturally  differ  in  nianv  respects. 
The  Hindoo  is  cheerful,  pliant,  social,  and  for  the  most  part 
amiable.     The  Mahomedan  is  graver,  more   formal,   more   proud 
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•)id  resprvi-tl.  vtt  courtly  and  polite.  Many  of  the  lii<riu^fit 
f  irtues  of  liuinuiiity  may  be  ilninieil  for  both,  while  tbey  exhibit 
niaiiv  of  the  vices  conitnon  to  all  iH-onlo.  Iliiuloos, 
riuirvetarto-  amori^'-  theiiisplvps,  are  kind  to  their  chiUlren,  perhaps 
over-indiilfrent ;  tliey  honour  their  parentis  and  elders; 
arc  extremely  charitable,  for  it  i.s  part  of  their  religion  to  be  .so; 
h'inp-'»t  in  their  transai-tions  one  with  another,  industrious,  and  in 
rtdijiious  matters  toUrant,  unless  .-]>erially  excited.  As  soldiers, 
brave  and  patient ;  a^  merchants  and  tr.oders,  enterprising  and 
p<>r!>everinp.  Their  vices  need  not  be  particularised,  and  it  is 
enough  to  say,  perhaps,  that  they  are  those  comnion  to  humaa 
nature  everywhere  in  which  civilised  elements  exist. 

Hindoos  are  accused  by  many  writers  of  being  habitually  un- 
truthful. This,  however,  may  be  denied  in  man}'  respects,  and 
doubted  in  others,  for  the  examples  before  those  writers  were 
chiefly  taken  fi-om  the  lower  dnsse.s,  and  from  legal  experiences 
in  which  their  worst  qualities  were  developed.  If  their  own 
•tandard  of  truth  is  not  so  liigli  a.x  we  profess  ours  to  be,  il  max  be 
ascribed  to  the  teaching  of  their  religion,  under  which  it  is  only 
wondfrful  that  they  are  wjiat  thty  are.  In  this  respect  also  there 
is  a  great  ilitlerence  betwefU  precept  and  practice;  and  while 
IIindor>«  profess  to  believe  in  the  immoralities  and  crimes  of  the 
p  mI*  and  (b'niigods  whom  they  woi>hip,  it  would  be  impossible 
f>«r  them  txi  put  these  in  practice  without  incurring  the  penalties 
and  censure,  not  t<i  say  the  reprobation,  of  their  cartes,  and  of  the 
rnminunities  in  which  they  live.  Thus  when  vicious,  the  vices 
nf  Hindoos  are  le.ns  obtrusive  than  our  own;  nor  is  undisguised 
drpravity  anywhere  olTensively  apparent.  The  restraints  of  ca.«le 
arf  represxing  and  injurious  in  many  respects,  but  there  in  no 
Ti'^stion  that  the  nir.Tus  possessed  by  caste  divisions,  of  enforciu'' 
!..■  at  least  outwardly  n)oral  conduct  of  their  members,  ])reserve 
Hindoo  K»ciety  in  a  great  degree  from  any  flagrant  and  liabilual 
•  '  '  re  in  vicious  practices  In  a  general  aspect,  then,  the 
i  pr^.M'nt  an  orderly,  intelligent  and  amiable  character,  and 

the  deep<T  the  knowledge  attained  of  Hindoo  society  maybe,  the 
•tron?or  tlio<i.>  qualities  will  be  found  to  prevail. 

Th"  mon*  the  .Maliomedan  cliaraeter  approaches  to  the  Hindoo, 

V,K«««<,B    *^®  •"ft^r  it  becomes.     Many  Mahomedaus,  jls  has  been 

'•.'.rtrri^     previously  stated,  are  descended  from  Hindoo  convert.', 

•nd  in  agricultural  districts  there  is  only  the  diflferenee 

of   faith   hptwpcn    the  people ;    but    tlio   Mahomedaus    descended 

fp  m  tho  oritrinnl  warlike  stock  of  invaders  and  conquerors  are 

rrry  dilT-renf.    Hern  is  met  the  rigid  formality  and  deep  fanatici.im 

of  thf  far*  und  faith:  hating  Hind(K>s  berause  thev  are  idolators 

•nd  p*fr«nsj   hating  Christians  even  with  a  more  bitter  hatred 
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ererywhere,  but  in  India  more  especially  a.«  their  conquerors, 
Bigoted,  nan-ow-niinded.  and  too  often  stained  with  vice  more 
deeply  either  than  the  Hindoos  or  ourselves,  they  remain  what 
their  faith  has  made  them.  On  the  other  hand,  couj-teou.^,  brave, 
faithful,  more  truthful  habitually  than  the  Hindoos,  and  more 
self-reliant  and  independent  in  bearing  and  conduct.  As  subjects, 
however,  of  a  great  empire,  by  no  means  so  useful.  Too  proud  to 
work,  they  are  bad  farmers,  and  except  in  a  few  instances,  as 
weavei"S,  Sec.  unskilful  artisans.  Wanting  in  the  bright,  facile, 
intellectual  qualities  of  mind  which  mark  Hindoos,  they  refuse, 
for  the  most  part,  modern  means  of  education :  and  either  rest  in 
profound  and  sullen  ignorance,  or  do  not  advance  beyond  the 
bounds,  even  in  the  bes*^^  instances,  of  their  ancient  limits  of 
knowledge.  Thus,  in  lagging  behind,  they  find  those  employments 
fall  away  from  them  which,  in  the  times  of  their  emperors,  were 
the  hereditary  and  prescriptive  rights  of  their  clas.s,  and  are  in 
consequence  moody  and  discontented.  And  yet,  examples  could  be 
given  of  Mahomedans  in  trying  positions,  in  which,  for  vigour  and 
iutegiity,  and  for  honourable  and  decisive  conduct  and  action,  they 
have  exceeded  the  Hindoo,  and  approached,  if  they  did  not  rival, 
the  European. 

The  13rahniins  fm-m  the  highest  and  most  exclusive  classes  of 
Hindoos,  and  afl'ect  the  greatest  purity  in  their  diet.  „    ^  ,  , 

.'  .  .    ?  r  .'  Food  of  the 

All  animal  food  is  prohibited  to  them,  as  well  as  car-  iicopie— 
rots,  onions,  turnips,  and  some  other  vegetables,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  lower  grades,  in  peculiar  localities,  eat  fish. 
In  the  novtliern  and  central  parts  of  India,  Brahmins  eat  unleavened 
bread;  in  Bengal,  the  south  of  India,  rice — and  these  are  accom- 
panied by  savouiy  dishes  of  vegetables  and  pulse,  with  ghee  or 
boiled  butter,  which  is  esteemed  very  nourishing.  They  also  use 
milk  and  curds  in  large  quantities,  vermicelli  and  sweetmeats  of 
many  kinds.  This  diet  is  also  adopted  by  all  the  highest  ca.«tes, 
who  aJfect  equal  purity  with  the  Brahmins,  and  they  abstain 
entirely  from  the  use  of  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors,  drinking 
nothing  but  milk  and  pure  water.  The  lower  classes  of  Hindoos, 
and  some  of  the  higher,  as  the  Rajpoots,  eat  animal  food,  except 
beef:  but  spanng'ly,  and  not  as  an  article  of  common  diet.  In 
other  respects,  and  for  the  most  part,  they  feed  like  the  upper 
classes,  and  a  vow  or  resolution  not  to  eat  meat  is  considered 
meritorious.  In  regard  to  spirits  and  opium,  however,  there  is  no 
restriction,  and  in  some  localities  these  are  used  to  a  gi-eat  extent 
without  reproach. 

At  their  meals,  Hindoos  appear  to  Europeans,  and  indeed  in 
comparison  with  most  other  nations,  singularly  unsociable.  AVo- 
uien  aie  never  allowed  to  eat  with  men,  not  ever,  a  wife  with  her 
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.niisband.  yiei\h  nre  alv\a_vs  »»^rvp(i  in  tlie  kitchen,  a  pnrtinn  of 
which  is  n-l  Hpnrt  l"jr  iiii  eatinjr-phice,  and  tlie  lood  is  supplied 
iji.iii  tlie  rtrepliice  a^  required.  In  great  festivals  at  temples,  or 
tutertniiimentd  iu  private  houses,  open  courtyards,  and  not  uiil're- 
miuutlv  open  streets,  are  swept  and  watered ;  loii<s  lines  of  plattera 
uni'ie  <>r  U'ft\es  f»ewa  to^rether  are  placed  on  the  fi;round,  and 
when  the  guests  are  seated,  attendants  bearing  huge  copper  vessels 
and  tmvs  of  rooked  hieud  or  rice  serve  a  portion  to  each,  accom- 
panied bv  the  various  savoury  or  sweet  disiies  which  have  been 
provide*!.  Women  do  not  mix  with  n>en  on  these  or  any  other 
festive  pnveeding  ;  tliey  take  their  meals  apart,  and  when  the  men 
have  tinistied  eating. 

Mnhomedans  are  not  restricted  in  animal  food,  except  in  regard 
to  hog's-flesh,  whicii  to  tlieni,  as  to  the  Jews,  is  an 
nbomiiiation.  Tliey  are  much  better  cooks  than  Hindoos, 
■nd  their  system  of  cookery  amounts  to  a  science.  They  dress 
meat  in  various  sAvonry  disiies — pilaus,  curiies,  ragouts^  and  the 
likt' — but  never  eat  it  plain  roii.sted.ir  boiled.  Vei/etables  are  dressed 
with  m»'ut  or  .>««'paralily,  and  with  all  tliey  eat  rice,  or  leavened  or 
unleavened  bread.  Spirits,  wine,  or  other  distilled  or  fermented 
liquors,  an-  forbidden  by  tlieir  religion  ;  but  many,  nevertlielcss, 
inilulge  in  them  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  Southern  India. 
Ad  with  IIindoo.s,  women  do  not  eat  with  men,  but  there  is  no 
particnhii  place  in  the  house  set  apart  for  eating.  Some  of  tiie 
upper  clas-tes  of  Mahomedans  now  ent  tht-ir  meals  at  table,  using 
knives  and  forks,  with  the  usual  table  services;  but  these  nre  very 
ran*,  and  for  the  most  part  Mahomedans,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
clas»p»  of  Hindoos,  take  tlieir  food  with  their  finirers.  Whib;, 
however,  Mnhomedans  do  not  object  to  earthenware  and  cliiiia 
plat«'s  and  dishes,  with  Hindoos  they  are  esteemed  unclean,  and 
ih -v  iiM»  oilver  or  brass  plates,  or  plantain  or  other  fresh  leaves, 
w.iiL'li,  wh  'H  \>r'ii'ur:il)I>',  :uf  it]\\ii\-i  i)i«'fened. 


(  ii.\rTi:u  III. 

or  THE  rF.oi'LE — continued. 

T»v.    cn»funi»»    of   the    male     Hindoos,   as    depicted    in    nncleut 
^    .  f'    '    '       '.  i«  •till  used.     It  foniists  of  two  pieces  of 

^^^  •••^-    '•       -       '.ton  cloth,  one  of  which  is  fiddcd  round  the 
wnijt,  reaching  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  other  ca*il 
V  o\er  th»»  ^h'Milders.     Thc.-e  cloths  are  generally  ornn- 
V  r,.'   ..red  borden  of  ailk  or  cotton,  and  with  a  turbun, 
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shawl,    01    handkerchief,    tied    round  the    head,   completes   the 
Costume.     For  the  women,  a  single  piece  of  broader      _ 

•11  111-  111/-  i  Women. 

6ilk  or  cotton  cloth,  plain  or  coloured,  and  irora  ten  to 
twelve  yards  long,  is  first  partly  tied  round  the  waist,  forming  a 
petticoat  which  touches  the  feet,  and  the  rest  being  passed  round 
the  body  and  over  the  head,  falls  to  the  rigiit  side  and  down  the 
back.  A  tight  boddice  ia  worn  underneath,  except  by  some 
classes  in  Southern  India.  This  costume  is  very  graceful  and 
simple,  completely  covering  the  bod}' ;  and  the  figures  of  women 
and  girls,  as  they  carry  their  water-vessels  from  village  wells  or 
river-banks,  are  very  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

Until  after  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  no  clothes,  cut  out  and 
sewn  together,  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  Hindoos;  madegar- 
and  by  many  such  are  still  esteemed  unlawful.  But  '"en's, 
for  the  most  part  male  Hindoos  now  wear  tunics  as  upper  gar- 
ments, with  the  dhoty  or  waist-cloth  beneath.  Others  have  even 
adopted  the  Mahomedan  fashion  of  loose  and  tight  drawers  and 
trousers,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  fastenings 
of  the  tunic  or  vest  being  on  the  right  side,  while  those  of  Mahu- 
niedans  are  on  the  left.  The  materials  used  for  made-up  clothes 
are  genorallv  plain  English  or  native  calico  or  muslin  ;  but  the 
wealthier  classes,  both  male  and  female,  particularly  on  occasions 
of  general  or  household  festivals,  use  the  rich  fabiics  of  their  owu 
country ;  brocades  of  gold  and  silver,  gorgeous  silks  and  satins, 
and  the  finest  muslins,  which  no  other  country  can  produce. 

For  the  most  part  there  is  little  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent  Hindoo    and   Mahomedan    costume    as    reorards  „  ^ 

,      ,  .  ,         ^r   1  1  11       Jrahonifdan 

made-up  clothing  ;  but  Mahomedans  do  not  generally  costiime— 
use  the  single  waist-cloths  which  distinguish  Hindoos. 
They  wear  instead  drawers,  or  trousers,  tight  and  loose ;  and  a 
tunic,  long  or  short,  with  a  turban  and  waist-scarf.     Althoujih, 
like  the  Hindoos,  they  indulge  in  the  richest  garments  they  can 
afford    for   festivals,  yet  ordinarily  they   affect    great 
plainness  of  dress.     Mahomedan  women  usually  wear 
a   full  petticoat,  a  boddice  and  a  scarf,    which,  fastened    at  the 
waist,  ia  passed  once  round  the  1  ody   and  over  the  head.     The 
Bcarf  is  also  used  in  conjunction  with  drawers,  tight  and  loose.     If 
the  male  Mahomedans  use  a  plainer  style  of  dress  than  Hindoos, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  their  women,  who,  toccording  to  their 
means,  wear  the  richest  brocades   and   finest  muslins,  tiimming 
their  dresses  with  gold  and  silver  lace  and  tissue.     Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans  wear  shoes  or  sandals  when  thej'  walk  abroad.     In 
the  south  of  India,  sandals  are  perhaps  more  common  than  shoes, 
or  slippers;    but  Hindoo  women  wear  only  sandals.      Whatever 
ths  covering  of  th«  feet  may  be,  it  is  never  worn  in  the  house — that 
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would  l)«  considered  uuclenii :  ns  also,  the  pnterino-  of  another 
|«-r*on*8hi>u>e  with  shoe.-*  or  sandals  would  be  discourteous.  Shoe* 
nnd  snndala,  tlu>reft)re,  are  left  at  the  door,  and  the  feet  of  lueu 
and  woiut-n  are  nalied. 

lloth  Hindoos  nnd  Mahoniedans  are  inordinately  fond  of  jewels 
oninmcni*  AuJ  omanjeiits  of  fiold  nnd  silver ;  and  even  the  very 
«ii.ijcKci».  lowest  cliw^ses  contrive  to  invest  some  of  their  earning^-s 
in  them.  At  festivals,  Hindoo  men  wear  necklaces,  earrings  and 
hracelets ;  but  this  co.-stume  is  not  followed  by  male  Mahoniedans. 
By  women,  however,  both  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan,  there  is  no 
limit  within  tlicir  means  to  decoration  of  themselves  and  their 
cliildrin.  Diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  nil  uncut,  are  set  in 
every  conceivable  form ;  nnd  massive  necklaces,  rings,  bracelets, 
armlets,  nnd  aidilet'*,  witli  toe-rinjrs  of  solid  gold  or  silver,  and 
jH-arls,  are  worn  habitually.  Natives  of  India  reject  nil  false 
jewellery,  and  even  the  lower  classes  of  precious  stones,  such  as 
nn)ethy.-*t,  topaz  and  the  like.  Ailornnients,  however  hi'nible  in 
rharacter  or  value,  must  be  real  of  their  kind  :  and  thus  possessing 
intrinsic  value,  form  part  of  the  actual  wealth  of  the  family,  nnd 
jMtss  from  y-eneration  to  generation  ns  hereditary  family  property. 
.Among  Hindoo  children  there  is  much  more  freedom  and 
divei-sity  of  amusement  than  among  Mahoniedans,  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  latter  are  brought  up  ns 
men  and  women  bef  »ro  their  tinu»,  nnd  are  much  more  secluded 
thiin  Hindoos,  particularly  among  the  higher  ranks.  Except  the 
\ery  lowest  classes,  they  are  seldom  seen  at  play  ;  and  they  have 
no  free  outdoor  games  like  the  Hindoos,  except  what  are  shared 
witli  them.  15ut  among  Hindoos,  boys  have  niarbles,  jiretlily 
made  of  stronjf  sealing-wax,  nnd  games  for  them  not  unlike  our 
own  :  the  nuirble  is  shot  by  being  plnct'd  ngainst  the  ti])  of  the 
left  foretin^'er,  which  is  drawn  back  and  let  go  suddenly  ,  nnd 
not  with  the  right  forefinger  nnd  thumb.  There  are  al  o  peg- 
top^.  hop-Rootch,  and  a  kind  of  trap,  played  with  a  bat,  and  a  short 
mirk  set  in  a  hole  in  the  (rroimd,  instead  of  a  ball,  tlie  rules  of 
which  are  precif^ely  like  our  own.  Kach  of  these  games,  and  many 
oth»T!«.  hfts  its  appropriate  season  ns  witli  ourselves. 

Kite-tlyin>f  is  (■ominon  Ixith  to  Hindoos  and  Mahomedana,  nnd 
is  much  more  nmu-'inir  and  ingenious  than  ouns.  Kites 
are  generally  oval  in  shape,  made  of  the  lightest 
matprial  ;  they  require  no  tails,  and  carry,  according  to  .size,  a  great 
dii\l  of  ntring.  When  lx>ys  or  men  liy  kites  against  each  other, 
the  object  is  to  cut  away  or  break  their  adversary's  kite  ;  and  for 
*:>\n  purpo«w  n  certain  lenyth  of  the  string,  nenn  Bt  the  kite,  is 
ftrm»<|  with  a  jmsto  in  which  fine  pounded  glass  is  mixed,  and 
»bich,  wK.n  drj,  makes  the  string  extremely  sharp.     When  two 
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kites  are  Hying,  the  object  is  to  |ret  most  to  the  windward  side, 
Bnd  higher  than  the  adversary ;  having  attained  this,  the  kite,  bj 
a  turn  of  the  wrist,  is  made  to  descend  head- foremost  very  rapidly, 
and  if  the  direction  and  distance  be  true,  the  string  of  the  other 
kite  is  cut,  or  the  kite  itself  is  broken.  If,  however,  the  aim  is 
missed,  the  adversary  has  the  advantnge,  and  does  not  fail  to  use 
it.  Thus,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  players,  kites  are  seen  to  ascend 
and  descend,  to  attack  and  avoid  each  other;  now  to  swoop  head- 
foremost nearly  to  the  earth,  and  then  as  rapidly  to  rise  till  one  is 
cut  away.  While  the  season  for  kite-Hying  lasts,  numbere  may  be 
eeen  in  the  afternoons  over  every  town  and  city,  nay  over  every 
village,  the  players  being  absorbed  in  their  game,  and  frequently 
betting  heavily  upon  it. 

For  outside  and  more  active  amusements,  there  are  gymnasia 
in  almost  every  town  and  village,  and  they  are  used  Atiii.tio 
chiefly  by  Hindoos,  who  are  fonder  of  athletic  exercises  "•^■'cisos. 
than  Mahomedans.  In  them,  wrestling,  leaping,  the  use  of  the 
sword  and  spear,  the  wielding  of  heavy  clubs,  throwing  weights, 
exercises  on  the  cross-bars  and  poles,  are  taught,  and  many  of  our 
present  gymnastic  feats  have  an  Indian  origin.  Once  a  year  all  the 
frequenters  of  the  gymnasium  assemble,  crown  their  instructor 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and,  attended  by  music,  march  in  pro- 
cession round  the  town  or  village,  to  a  place  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  when  trials  of  skill  are  made  before  the  assembled  people, 
and  rewards  and  prizes  given.  Several  hardy  outside  games  like 
prison-bars  are  played  by  young  men  and  boys,  especially  in  bright 
moonlight  nights  when  the  air  is  cool ;  and  the  tendency  to  active 
spirited  games  and  amusements  among  the  people  is  far  more 
prevalent  throughout  the  country  in  every  part,  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

Toys  and  playthings  for  young  children  are  common  in  nil  parts 
of  India  ;  they  are  made  both  of  wood  and  earthenware, 
and  being  mentioned  in  the  earliest  dramas  and  poems, 
appear  to  have  existed  from  very  remote  times.  If  they  are 
not  so  perfect  and  ingenious  as  those  used  by  European  children, 
they  appear  to  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

What  the  girls  of  India,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  would 
do  ^^-ithout  dolls,  it  is  hard  to  say,  and  they  are  at  least 
as  numerous  PS  they  are  among  English  or  French 
children.  Not,  however,  certainly  so  beautiful,  nor  have  they 
blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair  and  waxy  skins ;  they  are  of  wood,  painted, 
and  are  frequently  frightful  enough  ;  but  O  the  benign  mystery  of 
dolls,  which  inspire  such  universal  love  and  care  as  is  bestowed 
upon  them  everywhere  !    In  India  the  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  girl 
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of  goo«.l  fimiilv  niul  nmple  iiionns  has  her  doU's-rooin  specially  set 
•part ;  she  niav  lm\ i-  iiituiy,  pt'ihaps,  and  each  in  turn  requires 
i>nuietiiin(r  to  be  dune  for  it  One  may  be  ill,  and  the  doctor  ia 
•ent  for,  who  pre.«cribo8  su^^nr  and  water  with  a  jrrave  face,  and 
I»>avea  the  patient  to  be  nursed.  If  all  are  well,  they  have  to  be 
iiiuu!«e<l  by  sonps  and  house  pames.  They  are  put  to  bed  and  Uiken 
up  H;.':iin,  batlnnl,  dressed  and  undressed.  Sometimes  one  has  to  be 
niar-it'd,  and  an  elaborate  niarriajre  festival  is  performed,  which 
]a»t9  several  diiys,  and  to  which  all  friends,  young  and  old,  are 
invited.  Sonu-liiiit's  one  dies,  and  there  is  niouminfr.  l>o]is' 
omamentH  and  clothes  are  frequently  very  expensive,  and  I  have 
known  instances,  in  a  princely  family,  of  a  doll's  trousseau  and 
jewels  co.Hting  some  thousands  of  rupees.  Dolls  sometimes  need 
rhanye  of  air,  anu  there  is  a  children's  party  at  a  garden-house,  or 
in  the  fields  under  trees,  and  a  feast,  with  a  happy  gathering 
of  young  people  and  a  merry  return  home  by  moonlight.  Were  it 
not  for  dolls,  tiierefore,  Hindoo  and  Mahoniedau  girls  pi'ffht  have 
A  dull  time;  but  whether  from  the  young  princess,  with  her  dolls 
clothwl  in  brocade  and  fine  muslin  and  her  splendid  feasts,  to 
tlie  p<K>r  I)ilK)urer's  child  who  makes  a  dirt  house  in  the  villape 
•treet,  set  round  with  gaily-coloured  pebbles  from  the  brook,  and 
seats  her  rag  doll  thereon,  sharing,  for  her  festival,  a  penny- 
worth of  coarse  sugar  with  her  playmates — the  interest  and  affec- 
tion is  the  same,  and  may  ntit  have  varied  for  thousands  of  yeais. 
Needlework,  as  understood  among  ouraelves,  is  almost  unknown 
n"o«-h..i.i      among  Hindoo  girls,  and  in  a  limited  degree  among  Ma- 

•"■'""' '"•   houiedans.  The  former  lio  not  need  to  sew  their  clotiies. 

As  they  grow  up  they  may  help  their  motheis  to  make  patchwork 
quilts  or  sew  up  boddices,  but  that  is  all.  Mahomedan  girls,  how- 
ever, frvquejitly  .sew  very  neatly,  and  are  able  to  cut  out  and  make 
up  clothes  tliat  are  required  in  the  house.  'J'hey  also  eiubroider 
in  silk  nml  gold-thread  very  beautifully,  and  some  make  a  liveli- 
hoo<l  by  their  work.  Tht-n'  is  one  thing,  however,  which  all  lenrn 
at  n  mmparatively  very  early  age,  and  tliat  is  the  useful  accom- 
plishment of  being  gooti  housewives;  looking  after  the  servnnis 
wh'TP  any  are  k<|>t,  learning  how  to  cook,  and  in  poor  families, 
crx'king  lliem»elvts,  or  a.'-sisting  their  mothers  to  do  so  ;  iudping 
tu  wa#<h  clothes  and  to  sweep  out  the  house,  and  when  all  work 
i*  <!  iiiim/  thread  for  the  weaver.     K.xcept   those  of  very 

rich  ,  , .  ,  fenialf  children  in  India  can  never  be  idle;  there  is 
always  something  to  do.  and  it  is  very  plea«ant  to  .see  them  do  it; 
f«»r  f»'w  girU  learn  to  rewl  or  write  except  in  the  higher  cla.sses, 
and  they  are  thus  thrown  upon  hous<-h(dd  emplovment  to  pass 
thrir  time :  ttnd  to  take  a  pride  in  their  hou-ehfild  management, 
•rbicb,  a.*  Ui«'y  marry,  is  counttrd  their  husbauds'  honour  as  well  n« 
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their  own,  is  their  chief  desire.  It  may  be  hoped,  nevertheless, 
that  the  means  of  female  education  which  have  been  so  happily 
commenced  in  India  may  progress  rapidly. 

The  amusements  of  women  are  fewer  than  those  of  their  children 
perhaps,  and  of  no  great  variety.     A  few  play  chess,  or  a    j^^„^. 
kind  of  draughts,  or  cards,  or  spin.     They  pay  and  receive    luenu  ot 
visits ;   but  above  all  tliey  have  their  continuous  house- 
hold duties  to  perform,  and  the  care  of  their  children.    They  cannot 
walk  abroad  if  tliey  be  Mahomedans,  unless  they  conceal  their 
persons.     If  the  ancient  descriptions  of  Hindoo  society  are  true, 
■women  then,  of  all  ranks,  moved  everywhere  freely;  but  most  of 
the  upper  classes  of  Hindoos,  except  the  Brahmins,  have  followed 
the  Mahomedan  custom  of  seclusion,  and  their  women  would  con- 
Bider  themselves  dishonoured  by  exposure  abroad.     Among  most 
of  the  middle  classes  of  Hindoos,  however,  especially  in  Central 
and  Southern  India,  no  restriction  of  women  is  practised,  and  they 
go  everywhere  unveiled. 

The  foregoing  amounts  to  a  very  sorry  enumeration  of  women's 
amusements ;  but  where  husbands  are  themselves  ignorant,  they 
look  for  no  accomplishments  in  their  wives,  and  are  content;  and 
until  the  education  of  men  in  India  has  attained  a  higher  general 
standard  than  it  possesses  at  present,  female  education,  did  it  even 
exist,  would  hardly  perliaps  be  appreciated.  The  men  are  not, 
howover,  the  less  tender  and  affectionate  to  their  wives  ;  and  the 
wife,  as  the  head  of  the  house,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  is 
held  in  honour  by  every  good  husband,  and  exerts  her  legiti- 
mate authority  as  her  best  occupation.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
thexe  are  bad  husbands,  as  there  are  bad  wives ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  native  married  life  appears  to  carry  with  it  a  fair  average, 
at  least,  of  domestic  comfort  and  happiness.  In  ancient  times, 
Hindoo  women  seem  to  have  been  far  better  educated  than  at 
present,  and  to  have  taken  a  more  decided  part  in  the  ordinary 
public  transactions  of  their  stations.  They  appear  also  to  have 
been  instructed  in  accomplishments,  and  to  have  held  a  higher 
position  in  social  life  than  they  do  now.  At  a  very  early  period 
in  Hindoo  history,  they  and  their  property  were  protected  by 
special  laws,  which  are  still  observed,  and  the  utmost  respect  to 
them  in  all  classes  of  life  was  enjoined.  In  regard  to  the  position  of 
widows,  in  some  portions  of  India,  and  peculiarly  in  Bengal,  much 
reform  is  needed ;  for,  in  becoming  widows,  they  suffer  degrada- 
tion which  is  unmerited,  sad,  and  miserable.  In  other  localities,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case,  and  they  are  treated  with  the  honoured 
respect  which  is  due  to  them. 

With  Hindoos,  as  with  Mahomedans,  amusement*  are  much  ot 
the  same  character.    A  few  of  both  are  sportsmen,  in  all  gmdo"? 
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of  »oci«'ty ;  nn«l  lnrj,'e  ami  small  game  is  pursued  with  persever- 
AiBwuuti  *•"'''  ""**  .success.  Conipamtively  few  are  fishermen. 
oiBvn.  Hawking  ^tiIl  su.  /ives  as  a  lield  sport,  and  is  followed 

alike  hv  the  noble  with  hi.s  train  of  attendants  and  hawk-bearers, 
M  hv  the  jH-'asant  with  a  sparrow-hawk  or  falcon  on  his  wrist. 
l>e<ipArd8  are  trniued  to  run  down  deer ;  hounds  are  kept  to  bring 
wild  iMiars  t<>  bay  ;  and,  in  siiort.  sporting  holds  its  full  place  among 
uiea's  aniuwiuentJ.  Among  Hindoos,  however,  it  is  only  the 
martial  classes  who  are  Attached  to  field  sports;  to  priests,  mer-> 
chuntH,  and  traders,  they  are  unknown.  Both  Hindoos  and  Ma- 
homedaiia  who  can  atlord  to  keep  them  are  fond  of  horses,  an^ 
are  for  the  rao«t  part  pood  riders,  and  partial  to  horse  exercise. 
Foot  exiTci-'o,  as  an  amusement,  is  unknown  in  any  cla.ss,  and  the 
(Mmmon  expression  '  to  take  a  walk  '  would  be  incomprehensible. 
IndiH)r  arau-wments  are  che.s8,  draughts,  and  cards,  with,  sparingly, 
reading  or  study  of  any  kind.  Men  who  have  little  to  do,  and  who 
are  not  occupied  by  trades  or  profes-^ions,  pay  visits  at  each  other's 
houses  ;  and  sniall  evi-niug  parties  are  common — for  conversation, 
or  at  timea  music,  professional  singers  and  players  being  engaged. 
Among  Hind.Kis,  readings  and  recitations  of  ancient  Sanscrit  literal 
tun',  especially  jxirtions  of  the  Kamayan  and  Mahabharut,  with 
drama*  and  poems,  form  a  continual  source  of  amusement  both  to 
males  and  fenmhs.  Tublic  ft-.^tivals  are  nearly  always  of  a  religiour 
ciiaracter,  and  belong  to  both  clashes :  and  their  celebration  i& 
never  on)itt(?d ;  while  a  great  number  of  household  observances, 
»ui;h  K*  anniversaries  of  births,  commemoration  of  deaths,  perform- 
aiirei*  of  vows,  and  ceremonies  of  purification,  betrothals,  niar- 
riag*"*,  namin;;  of  children,  and  the  like,  arc  frequent  in  most 
familie*,  and  draw  togetiier  relatives  and  friends,  at  far  rs  the 
oWrvanci"  of  caste  restrictions  will  allow.  Hospitality  is  uni- 
versal, and  fn-ely  rendered ;  and  its  companion,  charity,  is  denied 
by  none,  and  is  frequently  almost  too  profuse. 

Tublic  amufM  ineiits,  in  the  European  sense,  hardly  exist  at  alL 
Pabiir  Tli'Te   are   no   public   show.s,    theatres,  races,  picture- 

'7'*"**""*  P»»llerie».  or  concerts.  In  some  parts  of  India,  indr- 
viiiualii  r.f  \\u,  p,Kirer  cla,H.>es,  weavers  and  other  artisans,  learn 
p<irtions  of  .'>an(»crit  and  vernacular  plays  and  farces,  and  act  them 
after  a  rudo  fa«hion  ;  and  there  are  also  professional  reciters  of 
cpir  and  other  p<»try,  who  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  Brahmins. 
Strolling  players,  who  manage  marionnettes  verv  cleverly,  .'dingers 
b<»th  male  and  female,  all  exist,  and  are  hin>.i  by  families  at 
domestic  fe»tivals,  or  by  village  communities,  and  paid  by  eub- 
•rnptirm.  Siirh  performances  take  place  in  tiie  open  air,  gene- 
nUlr  at  night,  in  a  jrarden,  a  courtyard,  or  the  village  s-juare  or 
tXrert,  and  are  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  people.     Again,  there  ani 
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jug'glers,  acrobats,  snake-charmers,  monkey  and  bear  leaders, 
and  other  vagrant  performers  of  like  character,  who  wander  ovei 
every  part  of  India,  and  contribute,  after  their  humble  fashion,  to 
public  amusement. 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  public  sights  in  India  are  the  fairs  and 
great  markets,  held  periodically  in  stated  places.  For  these  tlie 
people  put  on  their  gayest  apparel,  and  enjoj'  themselves  very 
heartily.  There  are  swings  and  mem-go-rounds,  jugglers,  acro- 
bats, and  mariomiette  players  ;  stalls  of  children's  toys,  of  sweet- 
meats, of  gay  cloths,  and  brass  and  copper  vessels  which  sparkle 
in  the  sun.  The  people  are  cheerful,  sober,  and  orderly ;  and 
for  the  time  seem  to  throw  aside  the  reserve  they  usually  exhibit. 
At  most  of  these  fairs  a  large  amount  of  business  in  horses,  sheep, 
cattle,  local  produce,  and  merchandise  is  transacted,  and  engage- 
ments entered  into  for  further  dealings. 

Throughout  India  the  people,  for  the  most  part,  are  well  and 
comfortably  housed,  though  their  habitations  are  not 
like  those  of  Europe.  In  Bengal  they  are  made  of 
reeds  and  bamboos  tliatched  for  the  lower  classes,  and  for  the 
higher,  of  brick,  frequently  of  two  stories.  In  Upper  India,  the 
houses  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  have  walls  built  of  clav, 
with  tiled  roofs:  and  the  same  in  the  south.  In  the  Deccan  and 
Central  India,  houses  are  built  of  clay,  or  rough  stone  and  clay 
vdth  flat-teri-aoed  roofs,  covered  with  clay  beaten  down.  The  plan 
of  a  house  does  not  vary  much  anj'where,  and  consist,?  of  a  court 
with  rooms  round  it,  some  waUed  in,  others  open,  which  can  be 
closed  by  curtains.  The  houses  of  rich  people  are  built  on  the 
same  principle,  and  many  of  them  are  tine  palaces,  beautifully 
finished  in  cut  stone,  ornamented  brickwork,  or  stucco ;  but  the 
rooms  are  generally  too  small  for  comfort. 

Many  natives  of  rank,  both  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan,  have  now 
furnished  their  houses  in  the  European  style  ;  but  they 
have  crowded  into  them  chandeliei-s,  sofas,  tables, 
and  chairs,  without  taste  or  discrimination.  Such  apartments 
are,  however,  never  used  by  the  family ;  and  whether  rich 
or  poor,  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  the  ordinaiy  furniture  is  of 
the  simplest  character:  a  carpet  or  cotton  mattress  covered 
with  a  white  cloth,  a  large  pillow  or  pillows,  form  the  only  sofa, 
for  the  family  sit  on  the  ground.  In  poor  families,  a  mat  takes 
the  place  of  a  carpet.  Accommodation  for  sleeping  is  equally 
primitive.  If  the  family  do  not  sleep  on  the  floor,  or  bare  gi-ound, 
on  mats  or  carpets,  bedsteads  are  used  with  stout  legs  on  which 
a  carpet  or  mattress  is  placed  with  pillows  and  sheets.  All  these 
are  removed  in  the  daytime,  the  bedding  is  rolled  up  and  put 
away,  and  the  bedstead  placed  upri^nt  against  the  wall. 

c'2 
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It  inny  not  bo  neoeKoary  to  piir.-'ue  these  illustratioud  of  th« 
h»l>it.«  of  tht>  people  further,  and  enough  has  pcihaps  bt'en  stated 
in  tliejie  brief  and  general  sketches,  to  introduce  them  generally 
t«)  tlie  reader. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OF  THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

I  wirtii  it  to  be  andcrstootl  by  this  chapter,  that  the  people  of  India 
are  not,  ns  many  may  have  thousrht,  rude  or  uncivilised.  Com- 
nninitioA  like  theirs  require  a  jrreat  many  ditt'erent  professions  and 
trade.H  to  manage  the  ordinary  aflfairs  of  their  lives;  and  it  has 
iilwaytt  b«'en  estvemeil  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  civilisation 
whf-n  a  people  is  divided  into  classes  which  minister  to  each  other's 
wfintt,  and  share  each  other's  burdens.  Men  in  a  staU-  of  nature, 
as  wivat;es,  have  no  such  want.''  or  distinctions. 

Among  th»"  nio.-^t  ancii-nt  of  Hindoo  books  there  ie  a  very  curious 
one,  the  Institutes  of  Meno<i.  which  was  translated  into  English 
from  the  S«ns«rit  by  Sir  V.'illiam  Jones,  an  eminent  Indian  judge, 
inniiy  years  ago,  and  it  is  one  which  students  of  Indian  history 
will  do  well  to  read.  It  treats,  in  the  fullest  manner,  of  the 
religions  and  social  polity  of  the  Hindoos,  a.s  they  existed  1,^00 
yeunj  before  our  Lord  appeared  on  earth — that  is,  more  than  .■<,000 
years  ago — and  to  a  great  extent  still  continue.  From  that  book 
alone  can  a  true  perception  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hindoo 
•yctem  he  gained.  In  it  are  laws  for  diplomacy  ;  for  princes  and 
their  people  ;  for  priests  and  soldiers ;  for  professional  persons, 
trmdenmen,  ami  artisans,  even  to  the  lowest  degree.  It  has  been 
Mid  of  thew  Institut«v«,  that  they  are  too  theoretical  ever  to  have 
Wen  pmcli..-d;  but  tlioinfh  there  is  undoubted  foundation  for  this 
opinion,  thf-re  is  at  leaat  no  qne.stion  tliat  they  present' a  picture 
of  the  Hindoog  as  they  were  wlien  this  conifulation  took  place, 
which  i«  alik"  t-Tupliic  and  truthful.  Tlie  classes  described,  for  the 
nyulntion  of  which  the  laws  are  made,  must  all  have  existed; 
*'   '    '  ^"'  conclusion  in  irresistible,   that   the   Hindoo  people 

•'  '•  couimunities  which  time,  and  progress  elsewhere, 

h*»e  Tpry  little  altertnl.  When  it  ia  considered  what  Kurope  was 
"  '^  »»?".  nnd  how  few  populations  there  were  then  on  the 

•  ■  wem  civilifted  in  any  material  degree,  it  is  impossible  to 

rrprnM  «  fevWna  of  respect  for  thomi  who,  at  that  remote  jwriod, 
'a  !»tnndard,nnd  tranamilted  it  to  their  posterity. 
■    -■■■'■•■,   as    then,   setting    apart    princes,   there   are    in 
iBdw  clw««g  of  priesthood  of  many  kinds,  some  hereditary,  wome 
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nssumed,  who  expound  sacred  books,  recite  rituals,  and  direct 
ceremonies  for  the  people;  that  is,  name  them,  marry  THeBraU- 
Ihem,  direct  their  funeral  rites,  and  perform  for  them  """*• 
acts  of  sacrifice  and  oblation,  and  other  offices  of  their  religion, 
including  spiritual  direction  and  instruction  througli  life,  for 
them  and  their  families.  The  highest  classes  of  hereditary 
priesthc  3d  are  called  Brahmins,  and  by  the  code  of  Menoo  they 
form  the  first  of  the  four  degrees  in  caste.  There  are,  liowever, 
otlier  priests,  hereditary  and  otherwise,  who  belong  to  Hindoo 
sticts,  and  are  not  Brahmins  ;  or,  having  been  born  Brahmins,  have 
abandoned  their  peculiar  distinction.  Of  all,  however,  the  Brnh- 
niins  are  the  chief,  and  are  perfectly  exclusive.  No  Brahmin 
can  marry  into  another  sect,  and  no  one  can  become  a  Brahmin  ; 
he  must  be  born  in  the  order.  In  some  Hindoo  sects,  persons  witli- 
diawing  themselves  from  worldly  employments  may  educate 
themselves  as  priests,  but  they  can  never  attain  the  exclusive 
rank  or  sanctity  of  Brahmins. 

Soldiers  in  very  ancient  times  belonged  to  the  order  called 
Kshettrya,  which  was  as  exclusive  as  that  of  the  Brah-  g^,,gj^^.,, 
mins,  and  only  second  to  it  in  the  social  scale ;  but 
thev  are  now  much  divided,  and  the  profession  has  ceased  to  be 
exclusive.  The  present  Rajpoots  of  India  hold  themselves  to 
represent  the  ancient  Kshettryas ;  but  this  is  denied  by  many, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of  the  pure  original  race  have 
survived.  Any  one  so  disposed  can  now  become  a  soldier ;  and 
in  the  British  army,  as  also  in  the  forces  of  native  princes,  there 
are  men  of  all  sects  and  classes,  even  Bmhmins,  who  have  adopted 
niilitarv  service  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Next  in  order,  according  to  Menoo,  come  the  Vaishya,  or  pro- 
fessions ;  and,  by  the  ancient  rules,  these  also  are  exclu-  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
sive  and  hereditary,  and  to  some  extent  still  remain  so — • 
physicians,  lawyers,  bankers,  and  the  higher  degrees  of  merchanta 
and  traders,  of  scribes,  clerks,  agents,  factors,  and  the  like,  be- 
longed to  the  order  in  the  days  of  Menoo,  and  still  belong  to  it ; 
hut  time  has  wrought  a  great  change  here,  as  with  the  military, 
and  to  all  classes,  profe.ssions  are  now  open. 

The  laws  of  Menoo  disclose  how  thoroughly  the  science  of 
trading  was  known  3,000  years  ago.  Then,  bankers  _|.^j,„ 
understood  and  followed  the  fluctuations  of  money 
value  ;  they  kept  account-books,  day-books,  and  ledgers  by  single 
ar.d  double  entry.  They  charged  interest,  simple  and  compound  ; 
they  made  insurances  by  sea  and  by  land ;  they  granted  bills  of 
exchange,  and  provided  for  protests ,  in  short,  they  followed  the 
practices  of  modern  times,  which  are  little  changed  from  the 
ancient  rule;;.     Now,  everywhere  in  ludia,  arc  bankers  who  rivdl 
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o«ir  own  in  tlu*  vhIuo  and  ro^nilnrity  of  their  transactions.  They 
eiii)>i<iy  ili.'*tHnt  ajreiicies,  tlicy  nuike  advances,  and  they  leiid 
tiion<'y  on  every  kind  of  security.  Their  books  are  kept  with  the 
•unie  n>rn*clne>^  and  fidility  as  those  of  English  merchants;  and 
it  »•*  rare  to  hear  of  ftiiiuns  among  them,  for  they  are  farsighted 
kod  prudent  in  their  dealings.  Many  of  them  are  very  wealthy, 
and  tiiu  whole  of  the  money-trade  of  India  may  be  said  to  be  in 
ihoir  hand^. 

While  the  higher  grades  of  merchants  have  these  eatabli^h- 
nieot.i  in  large  cities,  those  of  hnmbler  classes  are  to  be  fonad  in 
etery  village  of  India;  advaming  money  to  farmers  upon  their 
crops,  purchasing  local  produce,  and  dispatching  it  to  large 
markets  on  their  own  Kccouut,  or  acting  as  agents  for  the  merchants 
of  t'lwns  and  cities.  Indian  merchants  in  great  cities,  as  Calcutta 
or  Itombiiy,  now  8»iid  pntduce  to  England,  France,  or  America  ; 
•nd  import  in  return  the  products  of  those  and  other  countries  to 
Hiipply  the  wants  of  their  own.  So  also,  it  appears  bv  Menoo, 
that  JJ/KK)  years  ago  ships  from  India  sailed  to  other  pt>.rts,  laden 
with  Indian  produce,  and  returned  with  what  was  required  ;  and 
ind>  pendent  of  the  trade  by  sea,  that  by  laud,  with  western 
nations,  was  perhaps  even  greater. 

The  claaaefl  of  shopkeepers  in  India,  which  are  esteemed  of 
lower  grade  than  bankers  and  merchants,  are  as  numerous  as  with 
oiirwlves.  There  are  drapers,  grocers,  sellers  of  provisions  of  all 
kiid.i,  druggists,  dealers  in  hardware,  in  carpets,  and  in  jewels 
and  ornaments ;  in  short,  in  every  conceivable  article  of  demand 
or  <.>n*un)pti.)n.  There  are  not  the  magnificent  shops  which 
•doni  Eiiro|M»iin  cities  ;  but  the  voKlors  have  the  means  of  storing 
op  all  that  their  customers  require.  An  Indian  bazaar  has  not 
e»en  the  pirliir»>squ<'  attractions  of  those  of  Cairo  or  Constantinople, 
yrt  It  contains  goods  in  as  great  profusion  and  of  as  great  a  value. 
The  fourth  division  of  MeiKV)  was  called  *  tioodra,'  and  embraced 

n\nt\y  of  the  lower  cla.'»ses  of  traders  just  enumerated  ; 

anil  with  tlit>m  agricultural  cla3.«es  and  citizens.  These 
claAM>a  are  very  much  divorsiheu,  and  are  the  most  numerou.i 
in  India,  which  is  easenlially  an  agricultural  country.  In  some 
Ioralili.-ii  th-^  tillage  of  the  soil  is  inflitl'erent ;  but  .such  in- 
•tanc'-d  are  rnrp,  and  for  the  most  part  the  cultivators  of  India 
arw  aoiind  prartiral  farmers,  who  fully  umlerstand  the  proper 
r  ■  -•  -  ,  and  n>to»tinn«  of  cropq,  the  use  of  manures,  the  dillerence 
.  rn.pa  which  grow  from  the  rain  which  falls,  and  those 
Which  11"!^  tn  have  water  applied  to  them.  They  produce  cotton, 
*  '••''.  iurm-rir,  pepper,  and  vegefabbs;  wheat,  rice, 

'  innny  kinds,  with  oth<r  cereals.     They  nar  cattle 

■od  b.iTM*,  and  ovtry  where   are  peaceful,  industrious^  and  pcreo- 
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veiiuf.  It  has  been  often  represented  in  England,  by  interested 
parties,  how  the  poor  Indian  ryot,  or  farmer,  barely  contiived  to 
ecratch  up  his  land  and  throw  the  seed  upon  it,  without  care  or 
thought  as  to  how  it  might  grow  or  ripen.  This,  however,  is 
very  untrue.  Land  in  India  requires  to  be  ploughed  very  deeply 
at  times,  cleared  from  weeds,  and  in  some  cases  richly  manured  ; 
nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  country  in  which  there  would  be  a 
chance  for  the  fiu-mor  from  any  negligent  or  haphazard  proceed- 
ings. The  Indian  farmer  wa«  using  a  drill  plough  to  sow  his 
land,  centuries  and  centuries  before  that  very  instrun\ent  was  in- 
troduced into  England  ;  and  the  farming  implements,  though 
rough  and  rude  in  appearance,  are  more  efficacious  there  than  our 

OWli. 

La^'itlv,  in  theSoodra  or  lowest  class  come  artisans  and  labourers. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  the  trade  of  the  father  descends  to  the 
son  almost  without  exception ;  and  as  trades  have,  for  the  most 
part,  become  castes,  there  is  little  change,  and  perhaps  no  advance 
in  skill,  in  many  of  them.  Yet  there  is  all  that  the  people  need, 
and  some  of  the  principal  may  be  enumerated.  Goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths,  and  carpenters  are  the  highest  in  social  rank  and 
importance.  After  them  come  weavei-s  of  many  kinds,  from  the 
producer  of  the  coarsest  cotton  cloths  to  those  exquisite  filmj' 
muslins,  brocades,  and  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  which  excito 
wonder  and  admiration,  and  are,  as  yet,  unapproached  by  the  most 
skilful  European  workmen.  Some  classes  of  weavers  are  Maho- 
medan ;  but  the  three  first-named  arti.sans  are  rarely  of  that  religion. 
Tailoni,  potters,  painter.^,  masons,  stonecutters,  boatmen,  fishermen, 
caroet-makers,  mat  and  basket-weavers,  saddle  and  harness-makers, 
dvers,  brass  and  coppersmiths,  barbers,  cutlers,  armourers,  paper- 
makers,  inlayers,  marble  and  ivoiy-workei-s,  embroidei-ers,  lime- 
bu  aei-s,  brick-makers,  rope-makers,  silk-winders,  cotton-cleanera, 
epirit-sellers,  distillers,  confectionerg,  cooks,  butchers,  dairymen — 
the  list  need  not  be  prolonged,  for  it  will  be  understood  from 
those  enumerated  that  they  could  only  be  supported  by  a  people 
who  need  the  artificial  wants  of  civilised  life  to  be  supplied. 
Some  of  these  and  other  trades  are  exclusively  Hindoo,  some  as 
exdusivelv  Mahomedan,  and  some  mixed  ;  but  bv  far  the  most 
numerous  are  the  Hindoos  of  the  Soodra  division.  Some  common 
European  trades  are  wanting  in  India — a  miller's,  for  instance  ;  for 
there  are  no  wind  or  water  mills  in  India  Proper.  All  Hour  ia 
ground  in  the  hand-mill  or  quern,  either  by  the  women  of  every 
household,  or  by  those  who  support  themselves  by  grinding. 
Bakers  too  are  very  rare,  for,  except  in  large  Mahomedan  cities, 
and  in  stations  of  English  troops,  no  one  eats  leavened  bread ;  and 
there  are  no  public  ovens.     Tanners,  leather-dressers,  and  shott- 
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iimkers  there  nre  in  abundftnce,  but  they  beloug  to  the  very  lowest 
clav,  and  aie  estt-enied  outcasts. 

I.rfwt  of  nil,  thej*e  are  labourers  of  all  kinds — agricultural, 
ht'ljK'rs  in  tnules  and  in  warehouses,  porters,  and  constructors  of 
th«-!».'  mij:hty  railway  works  whicli  are  nnw  beinf,'  led  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  And  when  are  added  to  these 
fiiijiloved  pTsonn,  as  clerk.«,  accountants,  assistants,  attendants, 
•>^rvunts,  ine8.<it-ngers,  and  I  lie  like,  it  will  be  evident  that,  in 
the  great  land  of  India,  its  teeming  population  has  found  enough 
in  du,  and  that  few  are  idle. 


CIIArTER   V. 

OV   CASTE   AW  ITS   EFFECTS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  division  of  the  Hindoo  people  into 

four  claiiees,  at  a  very  early  period,  as  provided  by  the 

r  .....  Intititutes  of  Meiioo  Ikls  Wen  briefly  explained.     This 

Hraliiu  ri«,  »irj-  r      i      •  '  ■  • 

was  tlie  louiidation  of  tlieir  present  separalion  into 
castes,  which  have  still  further  divided  the  original  four  classes, 
and  nT.dered  their  recognition  in  many  respects  extremely  dithcult. 
•  a-Hte,  B»  originally  devised,  was  not  supposed  to  extend  to  Brah- 
mins, who.  as  the  head  of  the  four  orders,  are  sa<Ted,  and  pro- 
fMHstnlly  beyond  its  influence  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  does  exi.st 
among  them,  and  nppears  under  many  forms.  I'irst,  in  the  sections 
into  which  tlie  ISndimins  liave  become  subdivided,  which  differ 
in  »n  extrannJinar)  degree,  in  eveiy  part  of  India.  P'or  these 
minute  pubiliviiiiona  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  account.  They 
have  pro«e»'<lc<l  from  families  und  members  of  families  who, 
having  eniigrtited  from  one  part  of  India  to  another,  have  retained 
jKH-iiliar  custom.'^  and  triulitions;  or,  from  piide  of  race,  or  other 
«niiv?«,  have  bt-eome  exrlu.«iive.  Or  they  have  arisen  from  the 
adoption  «f  poculiar  dm-trincs,  or  customs  of  spiritual  teachers,  or 
?'i  in  the  pxclufivp  worship  of  rj-riain  divinities — Vishnu, or  Seeva, 
or  Krishna,  an  incarnation  of  N'ishnu  ;  or  from  adherence  to  the 
Hndent  Monotheistic  tenets  of  the  Vedas,  and  rejection  of  idolatry. 
S.H-ondly,  fn>m  impurity  of  descent,  or  having  mixed  with  abori- 
fin.ll  or  (ie«v»ndarv-  rlft««rs.  These  s«'parations  have  virtually 
prvlnrwl  raste,  wliich  affects  social  nlations.  Many  of  the  pre- 
»«ni  on >>di visions  of  lirahmins  will  not  eat  with  or  intermarry 
with  ot'  -  id  any  transgression  of  t-eetarian  rules  would  in- 
volve a  in  or  denial  of  caste  privileges.  Some  clashes 
will  e«l  with  each  other,  but  will  not  intermarry.     Brahmins  who 
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follow  the  profession  of  tlie  priesthood  only,  frequently  hold  theni- 
Belves  superior  to,  and  distinct  from,  others  -who  are  soldiers  ot 
merchants,  or  who  have  betaken  themselves  to  any  secular  calling^s 
for  a  livelihood.  Hence  an  immense  variety  of  Brahmiuical 
csstes  have  been  created,  which,  though  in  general  terms  they 
have  not  afliected  the  peculiar  sanctity  and  exdusiveness  of  their 
original  foundation,  have  yet  broken  the  unity  of  their  order,  and 
reduced  its  power. 

I'he  rules  of  caste  among  Brahmins  are  enforced  by  Swamees 
or  spiritual  princes  or  popes,  and  by  Gooroos  or  re-  Regulation 
liffious  instructors,  who  hold  spiritual  dominion  over  o^fa^'es. 
divisions  of  the  country,  and  the  peculiar  sects  of  which  they  are 
the  chiefs.  These  high  authorities  make  tours  among  their 
people,  holding  confirmations,  and  performing  other  solemn  rites. 
Pei-sons  who  are  charged  with  irregular  conduct  of  any  kind  otTen- 
sive  to  the  rules  of  their  order,  are  cited  before  their  tribunals, 
and,  on  conviction,  are  suspended  from  caste  privileges,  iined,  or 
ordered  penance  and  pilgrimage  in  expiation  of  their  faults  or 
crimes.  Agents  or  deleg.ates  from  these  spiritual  authorities  are 
constantly  moving  among  the  people,  receiving  information  of 
transgressions,  examining  candidates  for  confirmation  (moodra), 
and  presenting  them  to  the  Swamee  or  Gooroo  on  his  arrival  at 
stated  places  ;  and  by  these  means  a  strict  moral  surveillance  and 
discipline  is  maintained. 

Among  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders  of  class  division, 
the  disruption  is  even  more  complete.  Professions  and  „  ,,  . 
trades  have  become  hereditary,  as  was  recommended  vei.ipmt'ut  of 
by  Menoo,  and  out  of  them  castes  have  been  formed. 
By  inferior  all  anoes,  illegitimacy,  and  other  causes,  additional 
separation  to  a  very  wide  extent  has  occurred  ;  and  the  same 
ertt'cts  descend  to  the  lowest  classes,  and  even  to  labourers.  Each 
caste  must  observe  its  own  rules  and  distinctions,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  depend  upon  oral  tradition.  None  can  intermarry  or 
eat  with  another.  As  a  familiar  example  of  such  impassable  boun- 
daries, it  may  be  stated  that  a  banker  or  merchant  of  high  degree 
could  not  marry  wMth  a  rich  tradesman's  daughter  of  lower  caste, 
•without  forfeiture  of  caste  privilege  ;  or,  in  regard  to  the  children 
of  such  a  union,  if  made,  escape  the  necessity  of  establishing  them 
as  a  new  caste,  which  must  seek  similarly  situated  individuals  for 
settlement  in  life.  An  infinite  number  of  castes  have  sprung  up,  and 
are  being  created  by  such  mesalUnnces.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
reproai^h  whatever  would  follow  such  a  person's  marriage  with  a 
noor  man's  daughter  of  his  own  caste,  let  their  social  station  in 
the  scale  of  wealth  or  position  be  never  so  far  separate.  Again,  it 
would   be  as  impossible  for  a  blacksmith  to  marry  a  weav*ir« 
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da»_'htt?r,  or  to  /we  liis  daughter  to  a  potter,  as  it  would  be  IW  a 
pr'X^r  to  nmrry  lii-<  diiuf^hter  to  a  carpent+r  or  a  goldsmith. 

The  goveninient  of  each  of  the  lower  grades  of  caste  is  con- 
ducted bv   its  own   elders,  in  conjunction  with  tiieir 
of  lower        peculiar    priests,  who   are  not,    as   a   rule,  JJrahnnns, 
*■'"*■  though  Brahmins  officiate  on  Holemn  occasions  for  all; 

and  to  its  influence  the  protection  of  the  morality  of  Hindoo 
Bociety  is  mainly  attributable.  Immoral  conduct,  openly  and 
detiantlv  persisted  in,  irregular  connections  with  women,  tlagrant 
di.Hhone.«tv,  nt-jrlert  or  breach  <>f  ca*te  rules  in  regard  to  marriages, 
to  pnivision  for  children,  maiutenjince  of  widows  and  other  help- 
less family  connections;  neglect  of  religious  ceremonials,  eating 
or  drinking  with  disqualified  persons;  habitual  iiitoxiciition, 
slander,  and  the  like — are  punishable  by  tine  and  penance,  imposed 
up)n  tlie  ofleii'ler  by  caste  decisions ;  and  although  the  English 
lawa  of  India  afVoid  protection  from  any  oppression  or  unjust 
awards  of  caste  tribunals,  such  decrees  are  very  rarely  appealed 
«j:ainst,  and  are  for  the  moat  part  etlicacioua.  For  the  suspension 
of  caste  privileges  is  too  serious  to  be  overlooked,  or,  except  in 
rare  cswes,  even  questioned.  "While  it  exists,  the  convicted 
person  is,  so  to  sjwak,  socially  dead.  lie  cannot  receive  even 
water  from  his  own  family.  lie  cannot  contract  mairiage  himself 
or  l)e  a  partv  to  the  settlement  of  nis  children.  The  lots  or 
Bu-^pension  of  caste  follows  him  into  every  transaction  of  life,  and 
would  not  be  expiated  even  by  death,  since  no  religious  ceremony 
could  be  perfornunl  for  him.  The  preservation  of  his  caste  is, 
therefore,  the  untiring  elVort  of  every  good  Hindoo,  and  for  its 
redeniptirm,  if  he  have  erred,  the  utmost  sacrilice  is  made.  Reli- 
jrious  morality,  or  a  moral  life  which  is  the  fffect  of  religious 
principle,  l)econiei<  of  wcondni-y  rank  in  the  social  scale.  Neglect 
of,  or  olVence  to,  n-ligion,  unless  it  involves  a  breacli  of  caste  rules, 
betrs  wth  it  only  a  distant  contingency  of  punishment  after  death, 
and  mav  Ix"  di->re^rnrdfd  ;  but  an  ollence  against  caste  is  punished 
promptly  and  sevt-rely,  ami  cannot  be  evaded.  It  is  a  result 
ever  present  and  threatening,  which  ewn  a  meritorious  pro- 
fsMion  of  n-litnon  do«'S  not  avert  There  niny  be,  and  doubtless 
tra,  p-r«ons  who  defy  ca-ito  rules,  luid  die  impenitent  and  alone; 
but  they  are  conij^aratively  very  £uw  indeed. 

It  is  not  either  Jis  thoii^jh  a  jwrson  of  a  higher  grade,  under 
the  ban  of  caste,  can  betake  himself  for  refuge  or  syiniwithy  to  a 
low«r.  No  lower  cast*  could  or  would  receive  him.  To  give  aid 
In  one  so  situated  would  involve  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  the 
inferior  caste,  and  would  l>c  punishable  on  the  same  grounds  as 
th<*e  of  the  hi^rher.  No  reject<'d  or  convict«'d  person,  for  instance, 
Ouold  marry  a  daughter  tu  a  man  uf  lower  ca^ste  ;  the  alliance 
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would  be  scornfully  rejected  even  by  the  most  inferior  grades. 
Every  Hindoo  has  therefore  liis  cwn  peculiar  caste  alone  to  look 
to  for  the  exercise  and  maintenance  of  social  privileges ;  he  has 
nothing  above  it,  or  below  it ;  thus  the  presei-vation  of  this  con- 
dition of  his  life  is  the  leading  principle  of  every  Hindoo's  mind, 
and  the  dread  of  damaging  or  losing  it  is  hardly  to  be  appreciated 
bv  any  who  are  ignorant  of  all  that  it  involves. 

'  The  above  remarks  do  not  apply  solely  to  the  classes  who  are 
under  the  general  or  distinctive  religious  supervision  of  c.isteinothei 
Brahmins,  and  accept  the  Hindoo  faith  as  it  is  ex-  ,„',I'nrIhmi-'' 
pounded  by  them,  or  by  caste  piiests  of  lower  degree  ""^'• 
who  are  subordinate  to  them.  There  are  many  other  eecta  in 
India  which  have  separated  from  orthodox  Hindooism,  which 
deny  the  authority  and  sacred  character  of  Brahmins,  and,  in 
their  peculiar  religious  profession,  are  entirely  independent.  Such 
are  the  Jaina  and  Lingayets,  both  very  numerous,  and  others  in 
various  parts  of  India.  None  of  these,  however,  permit  breaches 
of  caste  rules  to  pa^s  unpunished;  indeed,  in  many  respects,  there 
appetira  to  be  greater  stringency  and  severity  of  caste  discipline 
among  them  than  among  the  others. 

The  Hindoo  system  of  caste  control  has  extended,  either  by 
example,  or  of  necessity  in  default  of  other  means,  for  CHsteamnng 
the  enforcement  of  morality,  in  some  degree  to  the  Maiiomedans. 
Mahomedans.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  an  incorrigible 
oti'ender  to  be  excluded  from  social  privileges  for  olfeuces  against 
propriety,  and  to  be  subjected  to  punishment  by  fine,  or  otherwise, 
under  a  decree  by  his  elders.  Such  proceedings  are  proved  to 
be  very  valuable  in  regard  to  a  class  of  people  wliich  might,  and 
often  do,  become  extremely  dissolute  ;  nevertheless,  it  Ciinnot  be 
said  that  Mahomedans  have  the  same  respect  for,  or  dread  of,  caste 
rules  as  Hindoos.  Among  native  Christians  filso,  who  exist  in 
gi-eat  numbers  in  Southern  India,  caste  restrictions,  very  much 
like  those  of  Hindoos,  are  still  known  to  prevail,  and  with  good 
effect. 

Thus  caste,  it  will  be  seen,  has  not  an  exclusively  religious 
basis ;  nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  exclusively  social  in  its  aspect. 
It  is  a  combination  of  both,  serving  to  maintain  the  professed 
religious  faith,  and  apart  from  that  faith,  to  uphold  the  decent 
moralities  of  social  life.  As  the  religious  belief  of  the  Hindooa 
exists  at  present,  were  all  caste  restrictions  suddenly  withdra\\Ti, 
they  would  give  place  to  the  wildest  and  most  uncontrollable 
license,  which,  by  their  religion  onlj',  would  be  wholly  unchecked. 
Caste  discipline,  therefore,  is  an  aid  to  preservation  of  the  outwardly 
decent  morality  of  the  people,  and  the  observance  of  laws,  which  no 
profound  jurist  would  desire  to  see  abolished,  until,  by  a  purer  faith, 
its  aimS;  as  well  f.s  its  jractical  effects,  could  be  accomplished. 
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CII.VrTER  VI. 

OF  TlIK   RELIGION   OF  THE   HINDOOS. 

WnFBP.  relifrioiis  observances  form  a  great  part  of  the  nrdinary 
daily  life  of  all  Hindoos,  it  seems  necessary  to  explain  the  mo- 
tive, and  ns  far  a-s  possible  tlie  tenets  or  principles  upon  which 
ihfv  depend;  and,  indeed,  without  this  key,  as  it  were,  to  tlie 
fei'linifs  of  the  people,  many  important  points  in  their  character 
could  not  be  understood;  nor,  in  a  religious  sense,  the  difter- 
enre  bet\ve*»n  mere  superstition  and  a  deep  reverence  for  sacred 
thiiig-i.  Perhaps  because  Hindoos  are  pagans  and  idolators,  it  has 
be»'n,  and  still  is,  the  practice  of  writers  to  contrast  their  religion 
with  the  Christian  faith  ;  and,  trying  it  by  that  standard  only, 
to  reject  it  as  abominable.  In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  review 
modem  Hindoo  religion  as  it  is,  leaving  any  compnrison  out  of 
sight  altopptlier,  or  to  be  supplied  by  the  student;  as  a  religion 
profosstHl  by  2UO,0<)0,000  of  souls,  with  a  place  of  its  own  in  tho 
world's  history  apart  from  any  other,  and  from  its  jrreat  antiquity, 
and  pn-servation  during  centuries  of  change  and  revolution,  being 
entitled  to  consideration. 

To  every  European  resident  in  India  it  will  be  evident  that 

_  „      ^,     Hindoos  perform  a  number  of  dailv  relifrious ceremonies. 

nmrj  rrn-  If  he  study  the  customs  of  the  peoph-,  he  will  come  to 
und<'rstand  th>'ir  purport ;  otherwisf^  they  will  be  neces- 
Mrily  unintelligible.  A  few  of  these  may  be  brief!  v  detailed.  If 
a  Hrahniin,  the  Hindoo,  as  he  wakes  from  sleep,  repeats  a  sacred 
text,  to  guide  him  during  the  day.  Many  of  these  texts,  chosen 
from  the  Vi'-das,  are  of  a  hi^rhly  devotional  and  supplicatory 
ch«mrt»>r.  He  then  bathes,  either  in  his  hous«  or  bv  preference 
at  a  w«il,  or  in  a  stream,  when  he  rejx-ats  the  liturgy  of  t1ie  cere- 
mony with  invocations  to  the  elements;  and  he  pours  libations  to 
th*"  niani's  of  his  progenitors.  He  then  puts  on  clean  garments  which 
have  b«*«-n  freshly  washed,  and  retuni-^  home,  where,  in  the  room  or 
clo<»^t  in  which,  in  every  family,  the  household  cods  are  kept  apart, 
b»  r»«d.<«  a  portion  of  th*(  scripture,  or  repeats  hymns  and  texts,  in 
V  with  the  women  of  his  hous<>liold  and  his  rbildren,  who 
-  '  bath*-*!.  He  tlien  marks  liis  forehead  with  tlie  sacred 
emblem  of  his  cast«,  and  afterwards  those  of  his  wife  and  children. 
In  «  '  .  rich  enouj^h  to  maintain  one,  these  ceremonies 

•n*  }  V  tlie  family  prie.-t  ;  and,ftfu-r  their  conclusion,  the 

Boming  mcAl  is  eaten,  and  the  worldly  business  or  calling  can  be 
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pursued.  It  is  the  custom  amonp:  many  Hindoo  families  to 
worship  daih  at  the  public  temple  of  their  tutelary  divinity,  and 
present  flowers  or  other  offerings  as  part  of  their  morning  service ; 
this  follows  the  bathing,  which  is  indispensable.  In  a  necessarily 
brief  sketch,  the  minute  details  of  Brahminical  worship  cannot  be 
followed ;  and  what  has  already  been  stated  may  serve  rather  to 
represent  the  ordinary  observances  of  those  middle  classes  of 
Hindoos  who  have  been  educated  sufficiently  to  read  the  liturgies, 
or  to  repeat  them  by  rote.  "With  the  lower  orders  of  Hindoo 
artisans  and  labourers,  the  details  differ  only  as  being  less  com- 
plete, in  consequence  of  less  instruction,  or  less  capability  of  obser- 
Fance ;  but  there  is  not  a  Hindoo  farmer,  artisan,  or  even  common 
labourer,  who  does  not  possess  household  gods,  who  does  not 
woi-ship  them  in  his  house,  and  thus  purify  himself  before  he,  or 
his  familv,  can  eat,  or  he  goes  to  his  daily  labour,  whatever  it  may 
be.  During  the  day,  a  devout  Hindoo  will  repeat  the  name  of  his 
tutelary  divinity  upon  his  rosary  ;  no  one  gets  up,  sits  down,  enters 
or  leaves  a  room,  yawns,  sneezes  or  coughs,  without  invoking  his 
protection.  No  Brahmin  opens  his  book  for  study,  no  merchant 
or  trader  his  day-book  or  ledger,  no  blacksmith,  cai-penter,  weaver 
or  other  artisan  or  labourer  uses  his  tools,  without  the  same  form. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  follow  the  Hindoo  through 
ever}-  act  of  his  daily  existence,  which,  from  morning  till  night,  is 
a  continual  series  of  religious  observances ;  it  is  only  intended  to 
show  that  a  sjatgm_of_religion  pervades  every  Hindoo's  life  in  its 
most  ordinary  and  matter-of-fact  relations,  and,  however  humble 
or  unpretentious  that  life  may  be,  cannot  be  separated  from  it. 

This,  however,  becomes  Ikrgely  magnified  when  more  particular 
ceremonials  are  considered,  which  form  epochs  in  the  Hindoo's 
lift. ;  nor  is  there  a  single  domestic  occurrence  which  has  not  one 
appropriated  to  it  from  birth  until  death.  Betrothals,  marriages, 
birth  of  children,  purification  after  childbirth,  birthdays,  perform- 
ftjice  of  vows  made  on  any  special  occasion,  sacrifices,  oblations, 
penances,  pilgrimages,  cremations,  or  burials  and  rites  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  relations — all,  and  many  more  events  of  life 
which  it  is  needless  to  detail,  involve  the  perfornvance  of  religious 
ceremonies.  Added  to  these,  are  the  high  festivals  of  the  gods, 
visitation  of  particular  temples  and  shrines,  the  worship  and  en- 
tertainment of  Brahmins  by  Brahmins  themselves  and  inferior 
castes;  and  there  are  many  others,  which  have  their  place  in 
turn,  while  of  all,  comparatively  few  are  neglected  or  evaded. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  influence  which  the  out- 
waid  observfrnces  of  Hindooism  have  upon  the  people.  EUerts of 
The  great  processions,  the  often  gorgeous  and  imposing  of,serranM-. 
temple  ceremonies,  no  doubt  excite  them  to  enthusiasm,  '"^'"^ 
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if  not  to  fatmticism  ;  but  the  religious  lives  and  impressions  of 
HinJ(vi»  rest  upon  ft  deoper  nnd  more  enduriiifi  foundiuion  tlinn 
this.  Thi'v  are  based  upon  faith,  wliich,  us  tlio  main  doctrine  of 
their  relipon,  is  the  motive  from  which  their  practical  relijrion 
i«pring«u  It  doec  not  concern  them  that  the  lives  of  the  jrods  they 
iM'lieve  in,  as  represented  in  the  INiranas  and  other  popular  scrip- 
tures, are  cruel,  capricious,  immoral,  or  on  the  other  hand  bene- 
volent; or  that  the  lofrends  regarding  them  are  filled  with  events 
which  are  iitterly  incredible  or  absurd.  It  is  enough  that  the 
godfl  are  believed  to  be  as  they  are  represented ;  that  their  actiona 
cannot  be  tried  by  human  standards,  and  that  they  have  the  power 
and  the  will  to  grant  what  is  besought  of  them.  Absolute,  un- 
conditional faith  in  them  rises  superior  to  all  objections  or  impossi- 
bilitiea;  reverence,  even  amounting  to  childish  credulity,  holds  the 
believer  in  thrall ;  and  a  practical  devotion  follows,  which  is  the 
habitual  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  devout  Hindoo  desires  to 
live.  In  the  new  system  of  doctrine  promulgated  by  the  Brahmins, 
on  the  resu8<itati<in  of  Ilindooism  and  the  decline  of  Boodhism, 
the  quickening  influence  of  faitli  wa.s  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant. The  new  doctrines  are  founded  on  the  tenets  of  the 
V^as,  but  arc  simplified  and  purged  from  metaphysical  subtleties, 
which  had  become,  under  these  great  amplifications,  incompre- 
ht-nsiblc  by  the  ordinary  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  discussions 
on  which  are  confined  to  the  Brahmins  themselves.  Faith  in 
the  nKTcy  and  power  of  C»o<l,  or  of  any  divinitv,  male  or  female, 
as  part  of  the  divine  principle  or  essence,  etlicacious  to  liear  nnd 
frraiit  prayer;  the  assurance  that  prayer  addressed  would  be  heard 
by  one  who  had  sympathies  with  human  life  aitl  its  needs,  was  a 
doctrine  which  accorded  with  the  cravings  of  human  souls,  en- 
ter»*d  into  their  dwily  lives,  and  became  part  of  their  being.  No 
matter  who,  of  the  whole  Panthoon  might  be  adopt»'d  as  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  a  man  and  of  his  family,  to  thiit  being  they 
pave  unreser^t'd  faith,  and  tiirouv'h  all  vicissitiicies,  he,  or  she,  as 
it  might  be,  became  the  object  of  adoration  and  of  confidence. 
Knowledge  of  sacn-d  works,  of  the  Vedsu",  the  Shastnts,  and  Pura- 

ntu*   may  Ixhmg  almost  e,xclusiv»dy  to  the  r>rahniin.s, 
f     and  nut  of  thi-m  the  people  are  instructed  in  the  popular 

l»>t'»Mi<U  of  the  gods,  ami  frngments  of  philosoj)hy  and 
moral  principles;  but  the  influence  these  exercise  upon  Hindoo 
life  u  of  a  M-condani'  character  to  the  faith  or  belief  which  has 
jii«t  boon  noticed.  'I't-nft.''  and  t«>\ts,  in  the  fonu  of  precepts,  may 
be  l«'«mo<f  by  rote,  and  the  r<'petiti<m  of  them  \>c  esteemed  highly 
m«ritcrinns:  but  com pn rati v«'ly  few,  except  Brahmin.'^,  understand 
tbeiD~~-itrn<'ranco  pr«'vent«  th.-ir  application  to  the  necessities  of 
life,  iUmI  thus  they  become  of  little  or  nn  avail   in  the  guidance  of 
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everyday  observance  of  religion.  But  if  Vishnu,  or  Seeva,  or 
any  other  god,  or  demi-god,  be  the  tutelary  deity  of  a  house,  a 
father  or  mother  will  pray  to  him  for  the  life  of  a  child,  for  off- 
spring, or  in  any  sore  need.  They  will  make  pilgrimages  to  dis- 
;aut  shrines,  attended  with  inconceivable  bodily  pain  or  privation  ; 
they  will  swing  by  hooks,  measure  their  lengths  on  the  ground  in 
journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles,  burn  themselves  with  fire,  and  give 
all  they  possess,  as  propitiatory  acts  for  the  aid  they  implore,  or 
for  the  pardon  of  sin  they  have  conmiitted.  Such  acts  fire  the 
voluntary  emanations  of  the  faith  professed,  which  not  even  failure 
in  the  object  will  le.ssen. 

Faith,  degenerated  into  credulity,  becomes  at  last  superstition  ^  \ 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that  Hindoos  in  general,  not  excepting 
Brahmins,  are  deeply  superstitious.  Among  Hindoos  the  grossest 
Buperstitioiis  are  as  notorious  as  they  are  lamentable;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  have  no  concern  with  the  professed  religion.  They 
are  terrors  of  evil  demons,  of  serpents,  of  deities  and  spirits,  who 
Lave  no  place  in  orthodox  Hindoo  mythology — sprites  who  can 
Tex  and  afflict  by  disease  or  misfortmie.  There  is  no  faith  in 
these  imaginary  beings ;  they  are  never  prayed  to  for  aid  :  but 
terror  of  their  malign  influence  is  universal,  and  they  may  be  de- 
precated by  sacrifice  and  appeased,  y  Such  superstitions  are  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  aboriginal  faith  of  India,  everywhere  ob- 
servable as  underlying  Hindooism,  and  still  existent,  in  its  original 
condition,  among  the  wild  tribes  of  India  who  are  not  Hindoos.* 
This  most  ancient  belief  is  as  much  the  basis  of  the  countless 
superstitions  of  Hindoos,  as  faith  is  of  their  religious  principle  ; 
and  is  for  the  present  uneradicable.  Hindooism  may  even  be 
replaced  by  Mahomedanism  or  Christianity,  as  has  indeed  occurred 
in  -ome  localities,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  either  haa 
dispelled,  or  in  any  way  affected,  tlie  Shakti  superstitions. 

To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  Pantheon  or  mythology,  or  other 
particulars  of  Hindoo  belief,  would  far  exceed  the  scope  and  in- 
tention of  this  chapter,  which  concerns  the  popular  religion  only. 
Students,  curious  to  follow  out  the  subject,  may  consult  many  of 
the  original  Hindoo  works  of  which  translations  have  been  made. 
Of  these,  Schlegel's  Latin  version  of  the  '  BhugwutGeeta,'  the  most 
popular  exposition  of  faith  ;  Essays  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  Colebrooke, 
Elphinstone,  Mill,  Ward,  Professor  Wilson,  and  many  othei-s  ;  in 
particular,  an  admirable  recent  Commentary  by  Mrs.  Manning  will 
be  found  replete  with  information  and  instruction.  The  metaphysical 
eyetems  of  Patiinjula,  of  Goutama,  of  the  Sankya  Sara,  the  Nyaya, 
and  Viflhdshika,  which  are  still  professed  by  .sections  uf  Brahmins, 

'  Jtunter's  '  Rural  BengnL' 
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niftv  \w  exftiuintMl ;  but  these  nbstnise  works,  now  hnrdly  tinder- 
■trKxl  bv  tlieir  profesiwore,  form  no  part  of  the  popular  religion  of 
India  ;  thev  are  the  principlea  of  schools  of  philo^phy  which,  like 
those  of  the  ( Jn'cks,  were  confined  to  the  phihxsophers  themselves 
*nd  their  iuimeiliate  disciples.  Among  tliem  will  be  found  aa 
tjblinie  thoughts  and  aspirations  as  can  be  expressed  by  language, 
but  disfigured  by  puerilities  whicli  are  hardly  conceivable. 

Next  to  fiiith,  good  works  liave  a  large  part  in  the  everyday 
religion  of  Hindoo  life.  To  be  kind  to  relatives  and 
dependants ;  to  be  charitable  to  the  full  extent  of 
means,  and  to  l)e  hospitable,  are  duties  enjoin»»d  by  every  sacred 
and  moral  treatise,  constantly  preached  or  expounded,  and  cheer- 
fully obeyed.  To  perform  ceremonials,  to  make  sacrifices  and 
oblations,  to  present  gifts  to  Bralimins  and  religious  devotees,  in 
the  name  of  a  tutelary  divinity  ;  to  build  temples  or  tanks,  plant 
proves,  construct  bathing-places  on  sacred  rivere,  or  dig  wells,  are 
works  acceptable  to  divinity,  and  to  be  performed  therefore  as 
fr«?qupntly  ^-^  possible.  The  merits  of  such  good  works  are  preached 
by  all  classes  of  pnests  to  all  classes  of  people ;  and  they  are 
taught  in  schools  with  the  more  ordinar^  moral  precepts  of 
honesty,  sobriety,  truth,  reverence  for  elder-',  justice,  and  the  like, 
all  of  which,  as  antajjonistic  to  tin,  are  counted  as  good  works, 
ajid  ere  believed  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  God.  Nor  are  the 
con.«equcnces  of  sin  — that  is,  not  only  positive  commission  of  evil, 
but  neglect  of  good  works  — omitted.  Here,  however,  the  religion 
ronnrrtion  "f  *'••'  people  falls  into  caste  discipline,  which  is  a  more 
'^^'"'Mi'iri  direct  and  elKcient  means  of  preserving  general  Hindoo 
piinr iin.i  re-  monility  than  is  religion  in  the  abstract,  as  indeed  ban 
been  previously  explained.  Without  the  restrictions 
of  ra.<»te,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  rriigion  of  faith  alone, 
ennifst  and  vivid  as  it  may  be,  would  prove  a  weak  defence 
A)fain.«t  immorality  of  all  kinds  ;  and  it  is  under  the  joint  action 
of  the  two,  stn'rii/theninyr  and  siipportinfr  eni-h  other,  that  the 
liindiMis  have  not  (tiily  preserved  both,  but  that  there  is  a  vitality 
in  th«>m  nt  present  which  at  no  period  of  Hindoo  history  would 
•«!«'m  to  Imve  b««pn  excei-ded. 

Among  Hindoos,  sects  have  sprung  up  from  time  to  time,  which 
^ffttnt  hare  been  wreseions  from  exclusive  Krnhminicai  direc- 
""•*"*•  tion  and  superiority.  Of  thoe  the  Jains,  as  the  suc- 
e«morK  of  the  lloodhists,  is  p^rliaps  the  oldest,  and  in  it  many  of 
lh«  IlfXHlhiit  ten»'t»  are  inrorpornt«*d.  The  Lingayets,  wlio  arose  in 
the  iK-o-nn,  in  the  eleventh  century  A.D.,  arc  extremely  numerous 
in  Southern  India.  They  are  a  pure  Seevite  sect,  worshipping  no 
id.)U  but  the  I'hallic  emblem  and  the  bull,  and  rejecting  the 
niioiHratiuD  of  Itrahmins  for  that  of  priests  of  their  own.     The 
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Sikha  also,  who  date  from  the  seventeenth  century,  reject  idolatry 
and  refuse  the  doctrines  and  domination  of  Brahinins.  Eecently 
also  there  has  sprung  up  in  Calcuttjv  a  sect  styled  Brahmo  Somaj, 
which  aspires  to  the  re-institution  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
pure  Monotheism,  rejecting  Christianity  equally  with  idolatry 
and  caste.  Ita  intentions  are  benevolent,  and  it  has  met  with 
some  success,  as  its  disciples  amount  to  several  thousands ;  but 
whether  the  movement  has  any  vitality  remains  to  be  proved. 
There  are  many  Brahjnins  also,  in  all  parts  of  India,  belong- 
ing to  all  sect3  and  divisions  of  that  order,  who  style  them- 
selves 'Vedanta,'  who  follow  the  tenets  of  the  Vedas,  reject 
idolatry  for  the  most  part,  and  aspire  to  a  pure  Theism  ;  but  thev 
lia\e  few  followers.  These  various  sects  may,  collectively,  number 
among  them  several  millions  of  souls;  but'they  have  no  percep- 
tive effect  upon  the  mass  of  popular  Hindoo  belief,  which, 
whether  in  its  professed  worship  of  idols,  or  otherwise,  remains 
undisturbed. 

In  the  popular  religion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  idol-worship  is 
considered  not  only  necessary,  but  efficacious.     Some  classes  of 
Brahmin  and  other  scholars  allege  that  the  idol  is  but  the  in- 
animate object,  which  serves  to  fix  the  mind  of  the  worshipper 
upon  the  being  worshipped,  and  that  in  any  other  sense  it  is  mere 
wood  or  stone  ;  but  this  is  not  the  popular"  belief  at  all.     Images 
are  held  to  be  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  god  represented.     lie 
is  believed  to  be  present  at  the  time,  of  sacrifice  ;  he  eats,  he  sleeps, 
he  is  bathed  and  clothed.     The  worsliipper  believes  in   a  real 
spiritual  presence,  as  an  act  of  faith  which  it  would  be  shocking 
heresy  tc  deny.     In  some  favoured  places,  where  miracles  are  still 
claimed,  there  are  more  popular  images  than  in  others,  because  the 
god  }  refers  to  dwell  in  them  more  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  to  these 
places  that  great  pilgrimages  are  made  from  all  parts  of  India, 
attended  with  an  amount  of  faith  and  devotion  that  is  difficult  to 
define  or  express :  and  there  is  not  a  hamlet,  much  less  a  village, 
throughout  India  which  has  not  one  or  more  temples,  possibly  of 
a  very  humble  character  in  many  cases;  but  still  each  enshrinincr 
an  image,  of  popular  gods   or  demi-gods,  for  general   worship" 
ihere  are  besides   these  the   Gram  Deotas,  or  village  tutelary 
gods,  which  have  no  place  in  established  mvthology.     They  are 
benevolent  spirits,  who  are  believed  to  watch  oVer  villat^e  and  other 
communities,  protect  their  boundaries  and  crops,  and  avert  famine 
and  pestilence.    They  are  worshipped  and  propitiated  bv  a  general 
annual  sacnfice,  at  which  all  members  of  the  community  assist 
generally  before  or  after  harvest :  and  offerings  made  to  them  are 
delivered  to  priests,  who  are  rarely  Brahmins. 
It  may  seem  strange  and  wonderful  to  the  reader,  that  the 

i) 
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p»4iriuuj»m  which  hit'*  been  briefly  sketched,  should  exist  among  an 
intellip'iit  mid  intellectual  people  like  the  Hindoos,  fiu-e  to  face 
with  the  eulighteuinent  and  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; and  that  a  relii^n.m  which  arose  before  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham, should  have  survived  with,  comparatively  speaking,  so  little 
change.  Such,  however,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  any 
history  of  the  Hindoo  people  :  and  whether,  by  the  present  existinp 
iutluences  in  India,  it  may  be  changed  or  uioditied,  is  a  problem 
•vhich,  fur  the  present,  delies  speculation. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OF   INDIA    BEFORE  THE   ARYANS. 


From  the  very  earliest  ages,  and  long  before  the  Aryans,  who  will 
AiKirnt  l>e  des<"ribed  in  the  next  chapter,  invaded  India,  ita 
iiiiiki.iianti.  inliabitants  were  wild  and  savage  tribes,  widely  dis- 
pfrse<l  over  the  country  ;  but  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  re- 
H'lnbling  each  other  in  features  and  habit-s,  and  speaking  rude 
languages,  which  are  connected  one  with  another  in  certain  points. 
Thfse  triln's  are  now  generally  classed  as  Turanian,  and  belong  to 
n  very  large  section  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  people  on  the 
earth,  who  inhabited  India,  the  Eastern  and  part  of  the  Pacific 
I-lands,  and  Australia.  Th'-y  have  been  also  termed  Negritos, 
b^caiute  of  certain  points  of  similarity  with  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
though  in  other  and  very  material  respects  the  two  races  differ 
altngethcr.  Tiie  pr»ii*ent  Negritos  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
dark  in  colour,  some  of  them  being  almost  black.  They  have 
coarse  and  occasionally  woolly  hair,  thick  lips,  and  short  broad 
uiwea.  They  are  seldom  tall,  and  never  corpulent ;  but  they  are 
ftronif  and  active,  and  are  able  to  live  in  deep  forests  and  other 
unh'-aithy  plarcs  witiiout  sulVering.  They  subsist  by  the  chase, 
TiiHrhahiu  *"^  ""  fruits,  herbs,  and  root.s  known  to  them,  and  they 
■'"'"'"•'■""*•  wear  little  i>r  no  clothing.  Their  weapons — bows  and 
arrows,  spears  and  javelins,  and  in  some  places  that  curious  in- 
vention the  boomerang — have  a  common  resemblance  to  each 
other,  which  is  at  once  curious  and  interesting.  Modern  researches 
have  flone  much  to  bring  t^igether  thi'se  strange  points  of  agree- 
ment :  and  in  museums,  where  they  are  all  classified,  it  is  impossible 
to  withstand  the  conviction,  that  however  widely  separated  by 
po-ition,  the  Turanian  Negritos  now,  as  in  the  most  remote  pn-- 
Liitoric  tim«ft,  have  the  same  instincts  a^  to  food  and  the  oieacs 
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C'f  obtuiniug  it,  and  the  same  habits  of  life  ;  and  that  their  weapons 
not  only  agree  in  form  and  method  of  use,  but  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  one  from  another,  A  striking  instance  of  this 
agreement  is  afforded  in  the  boomerang,  which  was  first  met 
with  in  Australasia,  and  was  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  its  in- 
habitants ;  but  the  wild  tribes  of  Southern  India  possess  exactlj'  the 
eame  weapon,  and  use  it  in  the  same  manner.  So  also  the  science 
of  language,  when  applied  to  all  the  tongues  of  this 
widely -spread  people,  finds  agreement  in  construction,  in  '"'^"'''^^*- 
roots  of  words,  in  idioms  and  phrases,  and  often  in  the  very  words 
themselves.  These  languages  and  dialects  form  a  distinct  group 
of  their  ovra,  having  no  connection  with  other  equally  distinct 
groups  of  languages,  which  are  traceable  to  remote  times. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  how  this  is  known,  and  whether  any 
of  these  prehistoric  tribes,  as  they  may  be  called,  still  Present  re- 
exist  in  India.  Certainly  they  do  exist,  and  in  some  i"«scntative9. 
localities  in  great  numbers.  The  aggregate  of  the  whole  is  com- 
puted at  12,000,000.  Some  of  them  still  retain  their  original 
condition  of  savagery,  being  naked,  or  almost  naked  ;  inhabiting 
dense  unhealthy  forests  and  jungles,  where  no  other  human  beings 
could  live :  shunning  civilised  men,  and  Jiving  in  the  rudest  huts. 
These  are  among  the  lowest  types  of  human  beings  known  upon 
the  earth.  Others,  probably  from  contact  and  connection  with 
Aryans  and  other  western  invaders  of  India,  are  more  advanced  ia 
manners  and  customs.  They  cuitivat-e  the  soil,  though  rudeiv ; 
they  wear  clothes  to  some  extent,  and  are  collected  into  com- 
nuuiities  and  villages.  They  hold  intercourse  with  civilised 
people,  and  trade  with  them,  interchanging  the  products  of  their 
hills  and  forests  for  cloths,  brass  vessels,  and  such  other  articles 
as  the\  cannot  themselves  produce  ;  but.  for  all  tliis,  completely 
different  in  habitv«,  in  religious  belief  (if  what  they  profess  can 
be  called  religion),  and  in  language.  It  is  quite  possible  that  all 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  were  once  in  the  same  low  scale  of 
existence  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  very  lowest  of  them  at 
present ;  and  that  those  among  them  who  have  partly  emer"-ed 
from  this  condition,  have  done  so  under  the  example  or  influence 
of  the  Hindoos.  But,  notwithstanding  their  approaches 
in  some  degree,  to  civilised  life,  these  tribes  retain  between  rrt- 
their  ancient  peculiarities  in  manners,  customs,  rites  ZTirlhes^" 
and  superstitions  so  strongly,  that  they  cannot  be  ^""^  ^'-'-^^o^. 
classed  with  Hindoos,  and  indeed  remain  for  the  most  part  as 
distinctly  separated  from  them  in  all  respects  as  if  Hindoos  had 
never  existed. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  these  wild,  and  at 
best  semi-savage  tribes,  formed  the  aboriyinai  popuUtion  of  India, 
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and  w,-t¥  (li.-persed  all  over  the  country.  India,  in  remote  ages, 
inav  hiive  b.en  A-r  tlie  nioH  part  covered  by  forests,  chequered 
here  and  there  bv  tracts  of  open  gn\ssy  downs  and  undulating 
plains,  like  those 'of  tlie  Deccan,  Mysore,  and  the  central  ino- 
vinces.  Hanlv,  active  tribes,  which  preferred  an  oj.en  country, 
■biiunding  in  "deer,  antelopes,  wild  hog,  and  feathered  game, 
would  most  liliely  live  on  thes-e  wide  plains  and  downs.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand, "more  timid  perhaps,  to  whom  the  I'helter  and 
jMulusiou  of  forests,  and  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  roots  they 
Hrt'onled.  were  most  suitable,  remained  in  them;  and  thua  the 
represt>nUtives  of  both  are  to  be  seen  existing  to  the  present 

day. 

Along  the  bases  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  from  the  Punjab  to 
LJuteni  Bengal,  lie  dense  nidieulthy  forests,  of  which  some  cla.sses 
of  ah-)riginal   tribes  form    the  only  population.     The 
r,il»"ib!rri-  climate,  indeed,  is  8o  deadly,  that,  beyond  a  few  months 
*'"*'■  in  (ach  year,  no  other  persons  can  live  in  it.     Some  of 

these  tribes  have  become  intermixed  with  Mongolians ;  but  by 
fur  the  greater  number  are  Turanians  or  Negritos,  and  they  extend 
till  they  meet  with  the  Shans,  Kareas,  and  Burmese ,  to  the  east 
and  south-east,  and  the  Chinese  to  the  east  and  north.  None  of 
tliem  are,  however,  found  among  the  mountains  on  the  west  and 
north-west  boundaries  of  India — that  is,  west  of  the  river  Indus. 
.\  few  of  the  most  nun»erou8  of  the  sub-Himalayan  tribes,  classed 
as  aboriginal,  may  he  here  enumerated  ;  these  are,  Garrowa,  Tha- 
nx)8,  Bok.'MW,  Kacharies,  Nagaa,  Kookies,  Lepchae,  and  Loshais, 
with  other  wholly  distinct,  or  of  mixed  origin  between  Indian  and 
TJbetiaJi,  Chinese  or  lUirmese  races. 

Now,  it  will  be  remembered   that,  in   the  first  chapter,  the 

broad  vallev  of  the  Gan<res  and  Jumna  rivers,  and  the 

tfit»«...fo»i>-  hilly  waving  tracts  of  Central  India,  which  ri.se  out 

wr.(oni         of  it  on'  the  southern  side,  were  described.     No  pure 

'"  '*■  aboriginal  clas-ses  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  valley  it- 

•*'If ;  but  there  are  many  diHVu'ont  tribes  all  presorvitig  the  same 

jjiUitTal  family  likene*s   though  living  entirely  apart  from   each 

other,  and  speaking  different  languages  and  dialects,  inhabiting 

the  mo«t  hilly  and   hitherto  inaccessible  parts  of  those  central 

tracts.     ThoMJ   nooreat  to   the  (ianges   are   the  Santals,   a  very 

numerous  and  |)owerful  tribe.     To  the  south  and  east,  bordering 

npnn  W»*«feni  jleii^ral  and  Knttnck,  are  tlie  Korewahs,  the  Lurka 

Kolti*,  Ooraons,  nnd  Ili'm.     South-west  of  these,  in  the  mountains 

which  divide  Orissa  from  the  open  Deocan,  are  the  Khonds,  who 

were  Blto(fi>th»'r  unknown  until  of  late  years,  when  their  hoirible 

riu»«  of  human  fla'ritice,  and  practice  of  kidnapping  children  from 

ib«  Brilijh  proviaeus,  attracted  the  notice  of  Government,  and  led 
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to  measures  for  their  suppression.  All  these  aboriginal  tribes  are 
7ery  numerous  and  warlike.  All,  in  turn,  have  engaged  in  Avai-a 
•with  ourselves  ;  have  been  defeated,  and  brought  under  subjection 
iind  control.  They  are  not  entirely  savage,  but  they  retain  their 
Rncient  rites  and  customs,  and  are  pure  in  descent,  without  inter- 
mixture with  Hindoos,  Among  some  of  these  tribes,  as  the  Koles 
and  Ooraons,  missionaries  of  the  Christian  faith  have  made  re- 
markable progress,  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the 
whole  may  gradually  embrace  Christianity. 

Again,  in  Central  Ividia,  among  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Vindhya,  Satpoora  and  AravuUy  chains,  are  found  Goands,  Bheels, 
and  Kdlees.  Further  to  the  west  Meenas,  Mhairs,  Waghurs,  and 
others,  all  separate  from  each  other  and  more  or  less  imbued 
with  Hindooism ;  yet  still  preserving  their  aboriginal  distinctive 
customs  and  language.  Of  these,  some  are  warlike  and  robber 
tribes,  as  the  Bheels,  Meenas,  Waghurs,  &c. ;  others,  as  the 
Goands,  are  peaceful  and  industrious. 

In  the  Deccan  proper  and  Mysore,  as  also  in  the  South  of  India, 
the  Mahars,  Mangs,  Beydurs,  and  Chamars,  with  Wud-  Tribes  in  tiie 
durs,  Whalleas,  Puriars,  and  others,  are  the  present  sou'il'n'*'"* 
representatives  of  aboriginal  races  ;  and  have  never  i"*^''»- 
perfectly  united  with  Hindooism.  They  are  superior  in  features 
and  intelligence  to  the  forest  tribes;  and,  since  their  original 
subjection,  have  intermingled  with  Hindoo  communities,  and 
become,  in  point  of  fact,  part  of  them  ;  but  traces  of  their  ancient 
languages  are  still  retained  in  their  dialects,  and  underlving  their 
profession  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  are  the  aboriginal  superstitions 
fiud  worship  of  demons  and  spirits,  as  also  of  natural  objects,  which 
liave  never  been  foi*saken.  South-west  of  Mysore,  among  the 
NeilgLarry  and  other  mountain  ranges  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
peninsula,  Caramburs,  Paliars,  Irulars,  and  other  strictly  forest 
tribes  are  found  inhabiting  the  wildest  portions  of  the  dense 
forests,  most  of  whom  are  of  the  lowest  type  of  humanity,  corre- 
sponding with  their  sub-Himalayan  representatives.  These  savages 
are  at  present  as  irreclaimable  as  the  cannibals  of  the  Andaman 
Islands  or  the  Bushmen  of  Australia. 

Fromtlie  foregoing  details,  it  will  be  evident  that  throughout 
India  many  of  the  forest  and  wild  tracts  are  still  inhabited  by  the 
iescendants  of  the  earliest  races  of  its  population,  among  whom 
their  original  languages  and  superstitions  have  been  preserved. 
None  of  them  have  written  languages,  and  few  preserve  even 
traditions  of  the  pa.st ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all 
belonged  to  one  great  family,  which  inhabited  India.  Though 
Hindooism  has  existed  in  great  power  for  more  than  three  thou- 
Baud  years,  and  its  civilisation  extended  to  all  accessible  parts  of 
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tli*>  country,  it  is  evident  that  little,  if  any,  impression  waa  ever 
ninde  bv  il'upon  theso  pirtions  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

It  is  no  less  evident,  that  as  the  great  Aryan  race  progressed  in 
\Xs  conquest  and  possession  of  India,  all  tribes  which  re- 
ic^nt"  niaint'd  unsul)dued  were  driven  to  the  hills,  forests,  or 
.v?;!u'inl!f  other  fastnesse^s  which  they  now  inhabit;  while  others, 
"■"**  uniting  with  the  Aryans,  formed  the  mixed  races  now 
r<^pr.»>ented  by  the  cultivators,  the  artisans,  and,  for  the  most  pnrt, 
tlie  civilised  middle  classes  of  the  country.  For  those  portions  of 
tiie  alxjiiginal  tribes  which  did  not  join  with  them,  the  Aryan 
Hindoos  api'ear  t<>  have  had  no  concern.  If  thoy  ever  made  raids 
'Jl>on  the  settled  districts,  they  were  driven  back,  and  possibly 
invaded  in  tum ;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  possession  having 
b.>on  taken  of  their  plai-es  of  retreat,  and  there  are  no  records  of  their 
having  been  ever  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  Hindoo  belief,  or 
Pi  fial  system  of  polity  or  caste.  In  an  equal  degree,  strange  to 
Mv,  th»y  were  neglected,  or  overlooked  by  the  Mahomedans,  who 
planted  no  missions  or  colonies  among  them,  or  strove  to  convert 
them  either  by  force  or  by  mis-sionary  priests:  and  to  this  day 
the  aboriginal  tribes  are  more  familiar  with  Hindoos  than  witli 
tlieir  ronqiieroi-s,  the  Miihomedans. 

Wliat  ha.s  K-en  stated  in  this  chapter  is  btit  a  very  brief  sketch 
of  a  wide  and  very  interesting  subject  for  study,  on  which  a  good 
deal  of  light  has  already  been  thrown,  while  deeper  investigations 
are  in  prngres-s;  but  the  readers  of  this  work  could  hardly  under- 
hand what  was  meant  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  unless 
Mme  explanation  of  what  they  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
were  alVorded. 


CII AFTER    VIII. 

OF   THE   ARTAN   C05QUF..ST   OF   INDIA. 

Thr  mo«t  industrious  compilers  of  Indian  history  have  in  vain 
...     attempted  anv  definition  of  the  period  at  which  the 
•  •  .Xry.in  rare,  or  races,  nrst  penetrated  to  India,  and  esta- 

i  .,. ..  bli.thed  themselves  there.  They  were  a  people,  it  is 
an4rfli«bi«.  ^^ijpygj^  from  Central  Asia,  who  brought  with  them  the 
art*  and  polity  of  a  civilised  nation,  and  a  language,  the  Sanscrit, 
which  is  one  of  the  mo-»t  expres.sive  and  perfect  in  the  world. 
Th«>ir  eniiarations  were  not  confined  to  India.  At  some  very  remote 
period,  eqnfllly  undefinable  as  that  of  their  invasion  of  India, 
!riH«'»,  rpr>akin^'  the  pame  Innaiiage,  had  turned  westwards,  pene- 
trated  to  Europe,  and  established  theiuselvea  in   (Jreece,  and  in 
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diilerent  parts  of  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  perhaps  Italy  ;  and 
from  the  Teut<ins,  as  one  of  their  divisions,  we  Eng:lisli  are  in  a 
great  measure  descended.  We,  therefore,  can  claim  a  common 
ancestry  with  the  Hindoos ;  but  it  was  to  them  and  to  the  Greeks 
that  mental  progress  was  first  vouchsafed,  while  we,  and  the 
Teutons,  long  remained  iu  a  coiiditiou  of  comparative  barbaiism 
and  ignorance. 

The  early  portions  of  Hindoo  chronology  are  undefinable.     In 
the  last  degree  uncti  tain  and  fabulous,  there  is  no  one     ,    .    . 
ooint  in  them  on  whicli  historic  reliance  can  be  placed.     Hindoi. 
tnorta  have  been  made  to  reduce  their  immense  as- 
sumptions of  time  to  correspond  with  other  chronologies,  but  witl. 
little  practical  result.     AVhat  are  given  as  three  of  the  successive 
ages  of  the  world,  amount  to  several  millions  of  years ;  and  while 
one  king  is  said  to  have   reigned  1,728,000  years,  and  another 
10,000,  it  would  serve  no  practical  purpose  if  details  were  given 
here  of  what   is   so  entirely  incomprehensible.     But  there  is  a 
fourth  era  of  their  world's  history,  now  fixed  at  3,001     Ti,e  fourth 
years  before  our  Lord's  advent,  which  does  not  partake     ''''''• 
of  the  same  extravagance  or  improbability.     It  is  termed  by  the 
Hindoos  the  Kale  Yooga,  and  serves  to  express  a  date  or  epoch  at 
which  the  Aryan  Hindoos  attained  power ;  or  it  may  possibly  be 
that  of  their  first  invasion  of,  or  settlement  in,  India :  and  is  at 
least  a  etarting-poiut  from  which  other  epochs  may  be  reckoned. 
The  Aryan  was  not,  however,  the  only  remote  foreign  oriicr  pre- 
invasion.     Branches  of  a  Turanian  people  from  Central  'ntas'i'oiis  of 
Asia,  and  of  the  Cushites  from  Arabia,  have  penetrated  ^'"^'^ 
to  India  during  successive  Aryan  invasions  ;  but  these  portions  of 
the  ancient  history  of  the  world  are  too  dim  to  be  defined,  and 
the  chronology  of  the  period  before  and  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  kingdoms,  is  too  uncertain  to  be  quoted 
in  reference  to  the  Aryans  of  India. 

It  is  Certain,  however,  that  remains  exist  in  India  which  are  not 
Arvan,  and  inav  be  Cushite,  Turanian  or  Scythian.  These  . 
are  cairns,  dolmen,  and  cromlechs ;  huge  rocks  which  niunuments 

,  ■,  ij-  J.   •      !•  J.  ^  u  *"<!  reiuaiuB. 

have  been  placed  in  certain  forms  as  temples ;  barrows 
and  tumuli.  All  these,  and  the  contents  of  the  cairns  and  barrows, 
iron  arms,  spears  and  arrow-heads,  with  rude  pottery,  and  urns  in 
whicli  the  ashes  of  the  dead  have  been  buried,  agree  almost  exactly 
with  similar  remains  in  England  and  in  Europe  generally,  which 
have  been  termed  Celtic,  and,  both  in  Europe  and  in  India,  are,  to 
all  appearance,  the  work  of  the  same  people.  Again,  as  in  Europe, 
flint  knives,  celts,  and  other  tools  and  weapons  ni.ide  of  stone, 
have  been  found  in  various  Incalitieg  of  India  in  great  numbers; 
which,  neither  in  workmanship  nor  intention,  can  be  distinguished 
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fruin  each  other.    It  i.*  a  romarkable  fnct  also,  that  these  prehistoric 
,  f    rfumins  in  Imlia  are  for  the  most  part  found  south  of 

.'a  line  whicli  may  be  represented  on  the  map  between 
noMia*.         f}„a    on    the    westt-m    coast,  Jubbulpore    in    Central 
India,  and  ()ri8,>»a  :   and  are  further  marked  as  lying  within  the 
Uiiuidaries  of  the  southern  groups  of  Indian  lan-junges,  which  are 
termed  Dravidian,  to  distin-ruish  them  from  the  northern,  which 
are  Arvan.     These  Dravidian  lan^uaj^^es  are  found  by 
bi-Tiwo""      philolo-rists   to   be   akin  to  tlie  Tunininn  or  Scythian 
"u^'it'itM.n   of  remote  times.     They  are  highly  cultivated,  and  co- 
i»..ru«rfc      existent  with,  or  possibly,  as  some  consider,  anterior  to, 
the  Aryan   Sanscrit;   and   it  may  be  assumed  therefrom   thai  a 
Turanian  or  Scythian  race  became  settled  in  the  southern  portions 
itf  India,  after  an  invnsinn,  or  invasions,  by  a  more  southern  route 
tlian  the  Arvans,  and  tliat  the  prehistoric  monuments  may  have  been 
r..Mitructe<l  by  them,  and  are  memorials  of  their  progress.    Certain 
it  is,  that  in  the  purely  Aryan  and  northern  provinces  of  India 
11- .  such  structures  have  been  found.     These  prehistoric  remains  in 
India   have  bet-n    only   of  comparatively   recent   discovery,   and 
Mrve  to  prove  how  widely  traces  of  occupation  by  kindred  races 
have  be^'n  diffused  over  the  worM  in  those  remote  periods  of  time 
to  which  there  is  no  clue  of  historic  record ;   nor  is  it  by  any 
nieans  improbable  that  many  successive  waves  of  invasion  may 
have  swept  over  India,  in  whole  or  in  part,  all  traces  of  which, 
»xcept   the   impt'rishable   monuments   of   Southern   India,    have 
paswd  awav.     Whatever  they  may  have  been,  any   opinion    in 
regnrd  to  them  must  for  the  present  be  purfcly  speculative,  and 
th»Tefore  out  of  plare  in  this  work  ;  and  the  course  of  the  Aryans 
niuHt  K'  followed,  who,  iis  the  mo»t  jiowerful  asid  civilised  of  early 
foreijfn  conquerors,  left  memorials  of  their  own  peculiar  character 
which  have  f-ndun-d  to  the  present  time. 

The  tirst  authentic  record  of  the  Aryans  which  is  at  present  in 
existence  in  its  original  purity,  is  a  religious  work  called 
JJ'rk.'.Tih*    the  ^^''<^ft.''.     it  consist--^  of  four  Ixioks,  written  in  the 
*"'"'"  Sanscrit  langnajro,  and  is  esteemed  the  most  .-acred,  as 

it  is  the  most  ancient,  of  the  Hindoo  acriptims.  From  these  four 
bo<ik«  it  can  be  understoo*!  that  the  .Aryan  IIind«»<>s  were  a  simple 
pastoral  p<'ople,of  nomadic  habits  ;  that  they  worshipped  one  God, 
with  adoration  also  of  the  elenu-nts  and  attendant  spirit«.  Some 
portion**  of  the  V.'-das  we  writt»>n  in  a  language  so  rugged  and  un- 
poli-h.-cl,  that  they  are  pn'sunifd  to  belong  to  the  vrry  earliest  periods 
of  Aryan  ••:»ist»'nce;  r.thersart-tlufnt.p-M-tical,  and  graceful,  showing 
the  progreM  that  had  been  made  towanls  civilisation.  All  the 
Ibnr  '      '  i^t  of  hvmn».  liturgies  and  rituals;  no  historical  facts 

rai.        ^  1  (run  theuj,  and  tht-y  are  evidently  a  compilation 
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of  sacred  legends  and  ritualistic  observances,  previously  perhaps 
trnditioual.  The  date  of  tliis  compilation  '  has  been  variously 
computed.  The  Hindoos  claim  for  it  the  epoch  3001  B.C.,  before 
noticed;  Sir  "William  Jones  attributed  it  to  1580  B.C.;  but  Mr. 
Colebrooke,*  by  an  ingenious  series  of  calculations  on  astronomical 
data,  fixes  it  in  the  fourteenth  centurj'  B.C.,  or  about  the  era  of  the 
•writing  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  compiler  was  a  Brah-  Pentateuch, 
min,  named  Vyasa.  There  is  little  doubt  that  before  ^*''-  ^'^• 
this  period  the  Arjans  had  become  united  under  royal  dynasties. 
After  the  Greeks  had  invaded  India,  a  philosopher  named  Megas- 
thenes,  who  was  an  ambassador  at  one  of  the  Aryan  courts, 
obtained  from  the  Brahmins  a  list  of  kings,  which  are  quoted  by 
Arrian  and  Pliny,  184  in  number;  which,  allowing  an  average  of 
eighteen  years  to  each  reign,  leads  back  to  the  era  3001  B.C.  pre- 
viously mentioned.  There  is  no  historic  record  beyond  this,  and 
recent  investigations '  agree  with  those  made  by  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher 2,000  years  ago,  almost  exactly. 

The  next  Ai-yan  date  which  can  be  fixed  with  approximate 
correctness  is  that  of  the  writing  or  compilation  of  the  ci.de  oi 
Institutes  of  Menoo.  They  contain  no  historical  facts,  Meuoo. 
or  genealogies  of  kings  ;  but  they  are  very  valuable  as  affording  a 
complete  exposition  of  Aryan  society  and  the  peculiar  divisions 
into  which  it  had  been  separated.  In  comparison  with  what  can 
be  gathered  from  the  Vedas,  it  is  evident  that  great  progres.s  in 
essential  civilisation  and  settlement  had  been  made  in  the  period 
that  had  elapsed  between  their  compilation  and  that  of  the 
Institutes,  which,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  may  be  assumed 
as  600  years,  or  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.  The  Institutes  Aiiab  kinp  <.i 
contain  the  laws  for  a  complete  State,  and  its  social  Israel,  s23B.a 
polity,  of  which  a  king  is  the  head.  I'ortions  of  them  may  be 
theoretical,  as  regards  the  higher  obligations  between  men  and 
classes  of  men ;  but  the  details  bear  wth  them  the  impress  of 
careful  truth,  and  are  evidently  derived  from  the  classes  of  the 
Aryans,  and  those  with  whom  they  had  become  intermixed. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Aryans  in  India  seems  to  have  been 
made  between  the  site  of  the  modern  Dehly  and  the  Lopaiity  of 
Punjab,  which,  as  also  Kashmere,  there  can  be  little  5,Jrv",^*settie- 
doubt  they  had  already  overrun.  This  territory  was  "«;"'• 
called  Brahma-Verta,  and  lay  between  theSuruswuty  and  Kaggar 
rivers;  its  capital  was  Hastinapoor,  and  the  whole  tract  is  still 
considered  sacred  ground.  From  it,  the  Aryans  gradually  spread 
to  the  eastward  and  southward;  but  less  to  the  latter  than  the 

'  Elphinstone,  App.  T.  '  Fergusson's       'Indian       Chro- 

*  'Asiatic  Kesearcliej,   rol   viii.  nology.' 
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former,  a«  they  frllowel  the  courses  of  the  nanjjes  mid  tlie  JuniLa 
throii^'h  n  country  «'f  gn-at  fertility  and  btauty,  m  preference  to 
nttfuiptin^r  the  invasinn  of  the  Amvully  hills,  then  no  doubt 
iiih«hit«d,  «w  now,  bv  tnb<-9  of  warlike  aborigines.  As  they  went 
forward,  the  wild  nbori^rinal  races  retreated  into  the  niountaiua 
O'^rth  and  south  ;  tliough  there  were  also  many  who  bec«nie 
united  with  the  Aryans,  and  formed  the  mixed  races  which  exist 
at  present. 

ibis  pro;rresa  may  have  continued  for  a  thousand  years  or  more. 
During  that  period  the  Aryans  had  divided  into  two  great  sections, 
the  fW)lar  race  and  the  lunar,  and  each  formed  separate  monavchiea 
in  Oudh.in  Miighadaof  IJengal,  and  other  localities  ;  but  there  are 
no  etricilv  historical  facta  which  can  be  discovered  to  establish 
particular  eventit,  and  a  mere  list  of  names  of  kings  is  given  in 
•ome  of  the  later  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos,  without  value  or 
intt-ri'st 

Where  no  historical  events  wei-e  regularly  chronicled,  and  there 
Th'Miiii-  ^^ere  no  edilices  ou  wliich  dales  or  dynasties  were  in- 
bharuc.  8<ribed,  two  great  epic  poems,  tiie  subjects  of  which 
ore  drawn  from  early  Aiyan  history,  have  survived  he  past, 
»!id  jift'ord  illustration  of  two  remarkable  events — the  great  war 
between  the  solar  and  lunar  races,  the  subject  of  the  Mahabharut, 
and  the  war  of  liama  with  Ceylon,  which  is  that  of  the  Kamayan. 
The  latter  event  is  perhaps  the  earliest  in  hist<iry,  but  to  the 
fonner  is  generally  as,s'(.Mied  the  first  place,  in  reciud  of  the  great 
battle  fought  on  the  plains  near  Dchly,  which  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  the  solar  race,  then  represented  by  Yudietheer,  ils  king, 
over  the  lunar.  'Die  Bolar  race  are  termed  Pandoos.  fnmi  the 
king  Yudi.-tlHcr's  fmir  brothers,  who  are  tlie  real  heroes  of  the 
war;  the  lunar,  Kooroo*.  These  distinctions  seem  afterwards  to 
have  c»'ft>«<'d,  and  the  two  to  have  become  blended  together. 
Some  of  tlie  Itajpoot  dans,  however,  to  the  present  day  claim 
descent  from  one  or  other  of  the  great  divisions  of  warriors.  The 
n.  11.  ^^"'*''  •''  In-lieved  to  have  occurred  about  L'iOO  B.C.  ;  it  was 

i».'"rl.  "  therefore  nearly  contemporary  witii  the  alleged  com- 
B'.  :ui  pilation  of  the  V^das;  but  the  poem  was  not  written 
until  long  afterwards  by  Vyasn,  who,  in  the  second  century  l)efnre 
r'hri.'<t.  collected  the  events  described  from  existing  traditions. 
The  poem,  however,  bears  the  mark  of  much  lirahminioil  inter- 
polation and  addition  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  much  of  it 
n>ay  have  b«'en  written,  an  far  as  the  events  of  the  contest  are 
rnnroniwl,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  ^'vasa'8  part  in  it,  and 
the  Hrahminical  and  metaphysical  opi.wdes  which  have  been  sup- 
plied, llowevrr  this  may  be,  its  d'tnils  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  tocial  cmdition  of  the   early  .Viyan    period,   of  llieir   uiili- 
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tary  and  political  power,  of  their  religions  ceremonies,  feasw, 
and  eutei-tainmeuts,  and  even  of  their  domestic  life  and  clothing; 
and  in  these  respects  it  is  confirmatory  of  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Menoo.  Many  tributary  aad  allied  princes  and  people 
are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  both  sides  in  the  contest ;  and  it 
can  thence  be  assumed  that  the  whole  of  Ilindostan  Proper,  from 
the  bases  of  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  to  the  line  of  the  Ner- 
budda  river  on  the  south,  Guzerat  on  tlie  west,  and  Bengal  and 
Rahar  on  the  east,  wns  under  the  dominion  of  monarchs  of  pure 
Aryan  descent,  and  that  the  Hindoo  religion  of  the  Vedas,  the  so- 
cial system  of  caste,  and  the  laws  of  Menoo,  prevailed  among  their 
people.  Many  portions  and  episodes  of  the  Mahabharut  are  of 
great  poetic  beauty,  and  at  the  period  of  its  compilation  the 
Sanscrit  language  had  perhaps  attained  the  highest  perfection.  If 
possible,  the  Mahabharut  is  more  popular  among  the  people 
than  the  Iian)ayau,  and  the  recitation  of  it,  and  its  beautiful 
episodes,  form  a  uever-failing  gratification  to  countless  numbers  of 
listeners. 

The  event  which  is  the  subject  of  the  second  great  epic  is  the  in- 
vasion of  Ceylon  by  Rama,  a  king  of  Oudh.    He  was  jhe  Rama- 
married  to  Seeta,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Mithila ;  ^"•*"- 
and  during  one  of  their  excursions  in  the  southern  forests,  she 
was  sui-prised  and  carried  otf  by  Kawun,  king  of  Ceylon.     Rama 
assembled  a  powerful  army  for  her  recovery,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  Aryan  warriors  marched  southward.     Among  the  forests  and 
mountains  of  Central  India  they  f<jund  wild  aboriginal  races  in 
consid'jrable   force,    who    are   described   as    savages,   apes,    and 
demoni! ;  ■  but    as  the  Aryans    approached   the  south,    thf-y  en- 
countered people  in  a  state  of  civilisation  equal,  if  not  indeed 
Buperior,  to  their  own.     With  the  invasion  of  Ceylon  and  rescue 
of  .Seeta  the  contest  ends.     The  work  is  still  in  existence,  and,  like 
the  Mahabharut,  forms  the  subject  of  popular  recitation  all  over 
India.  The  existence  of  King  Kama  has  been  questioned  by  many  ; 
but  his  name  appears  as  a  king  of  Oudh  in  the  most  authentic 
of  Hindoo  genealogies,  and  his  place  in  them  gives  him  a  date 
of  about  2000  B.C.     Possibly  the  civilised  people  found  semimmis, 
bv  the    Arvans  in  Southern    India  and  Cevlon  may  I'l'^-, 
have  been  the  descendants  of  Turanian  or  Cushite  in-  i^^^- 
vaders,  before  alluded  to,  who  had  settled  there  ;  but  in  regard  to 
them,    even  the  Ramayan,   diffuse   in  other  respects,  is  entirely 
eilent.     It  is  possible  also  that  Aryan  colonies  may  have  been 
foimded  in  the  south  by  Rama,  which  led  to  a  gradual  amalgama- 
tion of  the  northern  and  southern  races. 

The  student  is  directed  to  Volumes  1.  and  II  of  the   *  History 
of  India,'  by  Mr.  J.  Tilboys  Wheeler,  which  give  not  only  copioua 
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iran!«l*tion8  of  tlie  two  pix-at  epic  pooni!?,  but  much  vaUiuble 
CMiiiinciit  and  illustrati.-n  nf  tin;  Vodio  aud  early  Eialiuiauc  perious 
•»f  Arvau  bistorv. 


CH.VrTER   IX. 

OF  THE    nOOKHISTS,    598  TO  543  B.C. 

rBEPJtnblisliinent  of  the  doctrine  of  Boodhism  in  India  embraces 
h  p«?ri<Kl  of  ).T>at  historic  interest,  and  is  perhaps  the  first  event 
which  Clin  be  tixed  with  precise  accnracy.  At  the  period  when 
t'  '   rt'fonner  Siikya  Muneo,  or  Gantama,  as  he  is  vnrionsly 

ti  .i,  pit-arlutl  liis  new  doctrines,  the  original  purity  of  the 

Hindoo  ri'lijrion  and  its  simplicity  had  become  debased  ;  and  tlio 
epiritiial  ilomination  of  the  Jkahmins,  rigidly  enforced  as  it  was 
iiuilt-r  the  terrible  ]>ro\  isinns  of  tlie  code  of  Menoo,  was  oppressive 
Rnd  int4>lerable.  Idolatry  had  commenced,  and  the  worship  of  one 
<iod  had  b«*<»n  extt-ndtni  to  Seeva  and  \  ishim,  who  had  many 
rotarien.  A  licer.tious  &nd  lascivious  spirit  had  been  introduced 
by  the  lirahminn,  or  was  the  result  of  lax  moral  discipline:  aud 
from  these  caupe*,  the  success  of  a  new  and  purer  faith  of  less  ex- 
eluHtve  character  became  not  only  possible,  but  probable.  Sakva 
„    .    .  Munee  wa-s  born  in  the  vear  598  It.c.    He  was  descended 

H  rtll  nf  .  •  _ 

M«kr«Munrr.  from  R  princely  AiTan  family,  who  ruled  over  part  of 

i-yninmrn.     mo<lern  Oiidh,  and  was  of  the  Kshettna,  or  warrior 

caste,     lie  was  well  eilucated,  and  until  his  twenty- 

j<^muh,  eiifhth  vear  lived  at  his  father's  court.  Becomini' 
•**>  fee  ... 

however,  dispusled  wit li  the  licentiousness  and  frivolity 

Munn-'*  which  prevailed,  unable  to  obtain  religious  consolation 

fr"m'i.(I"  fron>  thecennionials  or  preaching  of  the  IJrahmins,  and 
tttixr'Muart.  jj.^piy  „(f,(,,.(p(i  j,y  the  sin  and  sorrow  which  existed  in 
the  world,  he  ."^uddi-nly  rjuittrd  his  faniily,  and  betook  hims«lf  to 
th<>  alKHle  of  c»'rtain  hiOy  15raliniins,  c-h-binted  for  their  learninjj^ 
■nd  the  austere  rigour  of  their  lives,  in  order  to  discover  the  true 
wny  to  Mlvation.  They  diil  not,  however,  .«atisfy  him  ;  and  he 
I  l»-ft  tliem  fur  entire  ."edusion,  from  which  he  did  not 

•  emerge  until  he  had  arranged  and  perfected  the  princi- 

..!••      pb's  of  his  new  doctrine.     After  that,  JJoodh,  or  the 
Enlighten«-d,  as  Sakya  .Munee  now  styled  himself,  wan- 
d«»r»'d  fmm  plare  to  plac*",  preaching  his  own  t»-nets,  d<fving  tlio 
'  '.  v«nqiii»hing  them  in  arguments,  and  ol)taining  a  great 

' ■    'f  di»<^ipl<»«  ;  nnd  it  certainly  affords  a  high  testimony  to 

the  tolerant  »pirit  of  that  «gc,  and  pn.vea  the  comparatively  umdl 
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esteem  m  which  Brahuiiuism  waa  held,  that  this  vigorous  preacher 
of  a  nev;  and  entirely  antagonistic  doctrine    should  have  been 
afforded  such  free  scope  for  his  purpose.     Before  his  his  death 
death,    which   occurred  in  543  B.C.,  Sak ya  Munee  had  "* "" 
connected  his  own  family  with  many  other  royal  and  o!j*„f[;[^j^ 
noble  persons,  and  the  Boodhist  faith  had  been  ex-  b-csw. 
tended  to  the  central  portions  of  Hindostan  and  Bengal. 

The  first  Boodhists  were  therefore  Aryans  ;  and,  despite  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  their  liereditary  and  exclusive  priest-  ^jj^y^j,^,,  ^j 
hood,  the  new  creed  was  rapidly  diffused,  bv  means  of  Boodhkt 
missionaries,  to  all  parts  of  India.  It  did  not  openly 
declare  itself  until  the  reign  of  Asoka,  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards ;  but  the  progress  made  meanwhile,  must  have  been  very 
extensive  and  sure  to  have  admitted  of  the  subsequent  triumphant 
result.  The  main  features  of  the  creed  were  the  subduing  evil 
desire  by  contemplation,  the  practice  of  benevolence  and  charity, 
as  means  of  overcoming  earthly  sin  and  sorrow,  and  obtaining  a 
final  reward  by  rest  and  absorption  into  the  divine  essence  after 
death.  The  doctrines  of  Boodhism  are  extremely  subtle,  meta- 
physical, and  difficult  of  comprehension ;  and  any  discussion  of 
them  would  be  out  of  place  here.  They  professed,  however,  a 
purer  and  simpler  faith  than  that  held  by  the  Brahmins,  and 
eeem  to  have  satisfied  the  religious  desires  of  thoughtful  men. 
Idolatry  was  not  permitted,  and  while  the  fanciful  legends,  and  the 
licentious  legends  and  proceedings  of  Hindoo  gods  were  rejected, 
Boodhism  retained  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  the  Hindoo 
sao'es.  It  did  not  alter  the  social  or  political  character  of  the 
Arvans,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  affected  distinctions  of  caste  :  but 
while  it  was  paramount  in  India,  the  people  became  freer  and  less 
exclusive,  and  their  rulers  more  practically  awakened  to  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  their  position.  The  progress  of  Boodhism 
in  India,  its  decline,  and  final  extinction,  will  be  detailed  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Oi?  THE  UfTASIOKS   OF  INDIA   BY   DAETUS   AND   ALEXANDER 
THE   GREAT,  518  TO  327  B.C. 

In   the  year  518-521  B.C.  the  first  invasion  of  India  from  the 
west,  of  wliich  there  is  any  authentic  record,  was  made  ^g^^f,j^*|['°^ 
by  Darius,  then  king  of  Persia.      His  army  advanced  to  second 
the  Indus,  whei-e  a  fleet  of  boats  was  built  by  a  Greek  o-'b"B'.u' 
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anvijrnl.ir,  nAnn-d  Scvlax.  wlio  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  sea. 

Sc-vhix  tlx-n  folh.wi-d  the  const  westwards;  but  it 
l\"'nnu4iu  m'ins  doubtful  whether  he  returned  by  the  Persian 
,..  r».'...  (;„|f^  wliich  is  iin».->t  jvrohable,  or  whether  he  coasted 
'  ■     -  round    Anibiii,  and  reached  the  head  of  the  Red  Se« 

Owinj?  to  hi.s  n>port  of  the  fertility  of  the  countries  traversed,  liarius 
conquered  them,  and  they  wen?  for  some  time  tributary  to  Persia; 
tui  it  \n  bv  n.)  nutans  certain  that  these  conquests  extended  beyond 
lli«-  biuiks  of  thf  river  Indus. 
Thet«  is  little  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  first  Persian  invasion 

of  lu'lia  b«'came  afterwards  known  in  Greece,  and 
JJSiSZ**"  stiniulatvd  the  d.'sire  of  the  Greeks  to  advance  eaet- 
fMinanu.  ^-ards,  throu<rh  Persia,  their  hereditary  enemy,  to  the 
rich  c<«untry  b«!\ond.  In  the  yt-ar  334  B.C.  Alexander  the  Great 
inva<ied  Persia,  and  won  the  victory  of  the  Granicus ;  a  success 
■  which,  in  3.U,  was  crowned  by  the  battle  of  Avbela,  giving  him 
p<fWK-ion  of  the  whole  of  the  countiy.  In  tlie  year  3l'7  B.C., 
fx<ite<i  by  the  a<'counts  he  received  of  the  splendour  and  wealth 
of  India,  .Mexander  again  advanced  eastwards,  and  traversing  the 
rii.'.'.'d  mountains  of  the  Hindoo  Koo-sh  and  the  wild  p' sees  of 
A!Vliani>tan— sometimes  having  to  tight  his  way,  and  sometimes 
r.'.viv.-*!  with  honour  by  local  rulers  and  their  people — his  host  of 
120,000  men  debouched  from  Afghanistan,  probably  by  the  route 
of  the  Khvber,  and  crossed  the   Indus  at  Attock.     Between  the 

Indus  and  the  Ilydaspes  or  Jbelum,  Alexander  was 
r-C".".'  The  royally  entertained  by  Taxiles,  the  ruler  of  the  cour.try  ; 
'^'  **  ■*  but,  b'vond  that  river,  he  was  met  by  Porus,  who  held 

Bway  as  far  as  I><hly,  at  tlio  head  of  the  Aiyan  chivalry.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  Alexander  was  victorious,  and  Pdrus  having 
i>nbmitt<-d,  was  hon<nirably  trcateil,  and  his  dominions  restored  to 
liiiii.  Alfxander  now  crossed  the  two  remaining  rivers  of  the 
Punjab,  the  Chcnab  and  the  Kavee,  and  arrived  at  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ileyas,  or  Ilydraotes. 

Having  alrea«ly  jK'netrated  so  far,  and  with  his  mind  filled  with 
arcouniA  of  tiio  spli'iidour  and  extent  of  the  Eastern  Aryan  king- 
doms, Alexan<ler  would  have  mtirched  onward.s,  regardle.s8  of 
:  '  ^  ni(M»t  probably  would  have  carrit'd  all  before  him;  but 
.vd  would  move  no  furllu-r,  and  hr  was  obliged,  for  the 
Rr  Mil.  j>re>M;nt  at  least,  to  give  up  his  project  of  .subduing  India. 

','  T"  l**.w-  Hi*  Greek  sailors  prfnan-d  a  Heet  of  boats  on  tiie 
"*•  H>dnji)>e8,   or  Jiielum,  antl  at  the  confluence  of  that 

river  with  the  Acedinee,  or  Chenab,  Alexander  embarked  with 
p  forre«  and  a  few  chosen  allies,  and  sailed  down 

..    m-a. 
It  i»  not  D<>ce»Mr>-  here  to  repeat  the  dt. tails  of  the  voyage,  noT 
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the  dangers  be  encouutered  from  local  tribes  wbo  opposed  him, 
and  whom  he  conquered ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  follow  him  in 
his  celebmted  inarch  back  into  Persia,  nor  the  course  of  his 
admiral,  Nearchus,  who  adopted  the  route  of  Scvlax,  by  sea.  All 
this  is  told  at  length,  in  other  works  which  are  familiar  to  every 
student  of  history :  it  is  only  needful  to  note  the  state  of  India 
at  that  peiiod,  and  the  effect  of  the  Grecian  invasion. 

The  period  lay  nearly  midway  between  the  establishment  of 
Boodhism  and  the  Christian  era;  and  the  Greeks  have  trans- 
mitted an  account,  in  many  respects  very  amply  and  faithfully 
drawn  up,  of  the  condition  in  which  they  found  the  Indiau 
people.  There  is  no  mention  of  public  edifices,  for  as  yet  arclii- 
tecture  was  unknown;  or  of  magnificent  cities,  for  the  conditif.n  ot 
best  habitations  were  as  yet  probably  of  wood  or  of  clay ;  ""^  peoj.ie. 
but  of  the  population  the  details  are  very  interesting.  The  system 
of  caste  prevailed,  and  trades  and  professions  had  become  sepa- 
rate castes,  the  members  of  which  did  not  intermatry  or  eat 
with  each  other.  The  country  was  thickly  peopled  and  well 
cultivated,  and  each  village  formed  a  municipal  community,  which 
was  governed  by  means  of  its  elders  and  village  officers,  who  were 
hereditary.  There  were  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk,  of  great 
beauty  and  costliness,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  worn  by 
men  and  women.  The  Indian  warriora  were  not  only  well  armed, 
and  used  elephants  as  well  as  cavalry  and  infantry  in  battle,  but 
appear  to  have  understood  the  art  of  war  better  even  than  the 
Pei-sians ;  and  their  valour  wns  very  great.  In  other  countries 
the  discipline  of  the  Greeks  hn^i  enabled  them  to  win  great 
victories  with  very  trilling  losses ;  but  in  their  Indian  battles 
they  lost  many  more  in  proportion,  and  the  gallant  resistance 
made  by  the  Malli  and  other  tribes  of  the  Indus,  surprised  even 
Alexander  himself,  who  was  severely  wounded  on  one  occasion. 
The  religion  of  the  people  was  idolatrous,  and  it  is  evident  had 
become  greatly  debased  from  the  comparatively  pure  and  simple 
faith  of  the  V^das.  Widows  occasionally  burned  themselves  on 
the  funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands ;  but  women  in  general  held 
an  honourable  place,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  secluded. 
There  were  religious  devotees  and  their  monasteries,  and  other 
classes  of  mendicants,  who,  in  pursuance  of  vow.s,  underwent  the 
most  frightful  penances.  The  power  of  the  Brahmin  priesthood 
in  all  spiritiial  matters  was  very  great,  and  they  were  esteemed 
holy :  as  yet  they  had  not  adopted  secular  employments,  and 
)jved  apart  as  professors  of  religion.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
Cooddhist  schism,  which  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  at  that  period.  Several  great  kingdoms  existed  in  India, 
Rud  mauy  smaller  principalities  and  States,  most  or  all  of  which 
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were  in  ff  udal  tlt'iKnulence  upon  tlie  larger  ones.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  Greeks  knew  only  of  the  kingdon)8  of 
Northern  India ;  all  to  the  south  of  the  boundary  of  Hindostan 
l*nijH.'r  wiu*  fv*  yet  very  dark.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  any  shocking  barbarity  or  savagery  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
tonuners  and  polite  demeanour  of  the  people  are  highly  praised. 
The  Ilind«x)8  were  decently,  not  to  say  often  riclily,  clothed  ;  they 
were  courteous  and  intelligent;  they  observed  their  laws,  and 
indeed  appear,  in  all  essential  respects,  to  have  possessed  the 
elements  of  civilised  life  in  as  gi-eat  a  degi'ee  as  the  Gieeks 
tlienis-lve.x.  In  sciences,  the  Hindoos  had  progressed  beyond  tlie 
On'«*k.t ;  they  were  better  astronomers  and  mathemaficiaus  ;  and 
in  metapljysics  they  had  displayed  as  profound  thoughts.  They 
had  cultivated  tlieir  language,  Sanscrit,  to  tlie  utmost  perfection, 
and  had  rules  for  prosody,  for  poetry,  and  prose  composition.  In 
discu.ssing  the  most  abstract  problems  of  philosophy  and  logic, 
they  at  len.st  equalled  many  of  tlie  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks. 
I>-aniing,  however,  was  still  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Brahmins,  and  by  any  other  classes  could  only  be  procured  at 
pr«-at  risk,  and  under  the  frightful  penalties  of  the  laws  >»f  Menoo. 
In  all  respects,  then-fore,  the  testimony  of  the  Gi-eeks  to  the 
exi!*ting  condition  of  Hindoo  society  is  most  valuable,  not  only  In 
relation  to  its  peculiar  period,  but  as  exhibiting  how  little,  coni- 
pnrntively  speaking,  that  society  has  since  clianged. 

The   expedition   of   Alexander,   and   the   intercourse  so   long 
Eaectiofthc  ""^'"^'^'"t'd   afterwards   with    India    by   the    Greeks, 
arr«krii>rdi-  opened  out,  as  it  were,  not  onlv  eastern  stores  of  know- 
ledge,  but  of  traffic  to  western  nations.    It  was  claimed 
by  a  Orwk  historian,  Diodorus  Siculus,  for  Alexander,  that  tlie 
real  foundation  for  his  eastern  expedition  was  the  philanthropic 
h'>pe  of  uniting  all  the  peoples  of  the  covmtries  he  should  pass 
through  with  his  own.  and  the  collection  of  all  the  products  of 
the  ♦'aateni  world  at  his  great  emporium  Alexandria;  and  had  ho 
•urTiv«-d  to  tmdertake   another,   there  is  little   doubt  the  result 
would  have  been  much  more  complete  and  effective.     It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  a  great  increa.'»e  of  traflic  followed  the  close  of 
the  Indian  ex|H«dition  ;  and  as  products  couM  not  be  bought  or 
P'l\  wiilioiit  local  atrent'*.  it  resulted  that  Greek,  Persian,  Syrian, 
Ildbylonian,  and  perhaps  Kj^yptian  merchants  visited,  and   even 
'  in.  diiT'TfUf  parts  of  India.  Intercotirse,  therefore,  between 
■  f  and  west  became  more  frequent  and  more  materially  and 
pra-tirally  tinoful.      It    broke    down    the   exclusiveness   which, 
■  »  thnir  pitnntinn,  the  IIindoo.<(  had  as  yet  maintained  ;  and 
..i  U  wBfl  ni>t  immediately  realised  in  the  complete  manner 
which  the  great  Or-ok   monarch   bad   hoped  for,  yot  was  nevei 
aAcrward*  interrupted,  and  never  ceased  to  increase. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

BROU   THE   INVASION   OF  ALEXANDER   TO   THE   END   OF   THI, 
MAURYAN   DTNASXT,   B.C.    327   TO    195. 

Asori  two  years  after  bis  return  from  India,  and  before  another 
expedition  could  be  arrano-ed,  or  any  of  bis  masnificent 

.  o      /  .  c  Death  of 

plans  earned  out,  Alexander  the  Great  died,  in  324  Alexander 
B.C. ;  be  bad  reached  only  bis  thirty-second  year.  "^*  *''^^*'' 
After  his  death,  Seleuchu.=>,  one  of  bis  most  able  commanders, 
became  possessed  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  with  those  portions 
of  the  Indian  conquests  that  had  been  maintained,  including 
Bactria,  which,  as  contiguous  to  North-Western  India,  produced 
very  considerable  intercourse  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Hindoo 
kings.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  that  when  Alexander 
reached  the  Hydraotes,  his  desire  was  to  march  onwards  into 
India,  and  subdue  the  Prasii,  or  Eastern  kingdoms,  which  were 
represented  to  him  as  far  more  extensive  and  magnificent  than 
that  of  Porus.  One  of  these  kingdoms  was  Maghada,  T^e  Maghada 
the  capital  of  which  was  Palibothra,  a  city  on  the  '''"sdom. 
Ganges,  the  exact  site  of  which  has  never  been  ascertained.  The 
monarch  who  ruled  over  it  was  Nanda,  of  the  Naga,  or  serpent- 
worshipping  dynasty,  which  commenced  in  the  year  691  B  c. 
These  Takshiik,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  India,  Naga*  kings,  were 
descended  from  a  powerful  Tartar  race,  who,  as  Naga  princes 
mentioned  in  the  Mahabharut,  are  supposed  to  have  invaded 
India  at  a  remote  period,  first  possessing  themselves  of  Kashmere, 
and  afterwards,  extending  their  conquests,  became  possessed  of 
the  Maghada  kingdom,  which  had  been  in  existence  from  the 
period  of  the  Mahabharut. 

Of  Maghada,  several   kings   in   succession  bore  the  name   of 
Nanda :    hence  they  are   sometimes   mentioned   as    the   Nanda 
dynasty.     The  last  Nanda  was  put  to  death  by  his  chief  minister  ; 
and  a  person  named  Chandra  Goopta — called  Sandracottus  by  the 
Greeks — a  man  of  low  extraction,  but  of  great  ability,  became 
king,   and    founded    what  was   styled   the   Mauryan  Estabiish- 
dynasty.     Chandra  Goopta  had  served  in  the  army  of  ^,*'"' "' '"* 
Torus,  on  the  mvasion  of  Alexander,  and  after  his  de-  dynasty. 
parture  headed  an  insurrection  by  which  the  Greek  posts  were 

>  From  Nag,  a  seq.ent  (Cobra  di  Capella). 
B 
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drivon  iMit  of  fhf>  l^lI)ji■ll).     At  tliis  time  also,  nccordinf?  to  Justin,' 

hf  poMm->«jHHl  hiins«'ifof  tlie  kingdoms  of  IVirus  iind  of  Taxiles,  and 

wjw  tberpfore  independeut  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  throne 

of  >[njThnda:   or  li«'  mav  liave  been  powerful  enough  to  seize  the 

throne  after  the  murtlcr  of  the  kiiip:. 

The  revolution  in  .Maj^hada  happened   in  325  u.c,  only  two 

\^-^r^  aft«»r  Alexaudi-r's  itivasion  of  India,  and  one  year  l)efore  his 

death,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  occurred  at  Habylon.  in  324. 

I>nrin!;  the  t-arly  p.^rtion  of  Cliandra  Goopta'.^  reign,  India  was 

invaded   bv  .Seleuolius,  who   was    opposed   by  him  ;    but   peace 

having  on-fued,  SeltMiobus  sent   Mega-sthenes,   an   eminent  (Ijcek 

piiilosopht-r.  w  his  ropri-scntative   to   the  Maghada  court,  :tnd  he 

resided  at  l'alib<>thra  for  manv  years.     He  wa.s  a  man 
nrt»n  of  .  ,      ,  ,    .        ...  *    *     /.    1  1    -x 

itwiMir*      with  shrewd,  intt'lligont  powoi-s  ot  observation  ;  and  it 

""'' *"  it)  from  tlie  portions  of  liis  writings  wliich  have  sur- 
vived, that  the  accounts  of  the  Hindoo  people  of  that  period  are 
dcriveil.  (Miandra  Goopta  consolidated  the  whole  of  the  northern, 
Kud  much  of  the  eastern,  portion  of  India  into  one  monarchy;  and 
during  his  reign  great  progress  was  made  in  traffic,  not  only  with 
west..'ni  r.-Ttiona  by  land,  hut  by  sea  witii  those  tf  the  east. 
Ilind'HX  founded  colonies  in  Java  and  Siani,  and  introduced  their 
religion  info  those  countries.  In  India,  roads  were  marked  out 
for  traveUers,  restinsr-pl.-ices  or  inns  were  established,  and  the 
j>olice  is  nif'ntioncil  by  .Mcgastlienos  in  higli  terms  of  praise.  As 
}et  the  national  religion  of  Northern  India  w.ns  not  altered,  for 
•  'handra  (Joopta  was  a  Hindoo,  and  followed  the  established 
Hnihuiinical  t<no(s. 

.Sikyn  .Miuiee,  or  Ik»o<lh,  as  has  been  explained  in  Chapter  IX., 

rmmrrmot    died  in  r>4>)  B.C.,  80  that  the  doctrines  he  preached  had 

ivvidhum.      j,^.,.„   prevalent  for  upwards  of  '200  years.     Although 

they  had  made  very  extensive  proy:ress,  they  had  by  no  means,  a« 

fet,  greatly  aflected  Hindooism,  though  they  may  have  checked 

it«  idolatry,  and   reptrained  llio  power  and   broken   the  exclusive 

chamrter  of  the  IJrnliiuins.     Hitherto,  learning  hail  been  conHned 

to  them,  and  to  tin-  .Snnscrit  language  as  its  medium  ;  but  (Chandra 

'Jooptn  bognn  to  cultivate  the  spoken   language  Pali,  a  dialect  of 

•^'nn^rrit,  and  thus  tiirew  oj>en  the  aequisition  of  knowledge  to  his 

!>••  '[>le.     TJ>i«,  and  many  other  po|iular  nud   benevolent  measures, 

j,^,^  ^         werw  carried  cut  in  (vhandrA  (ioopta's  reign,  which  con- 

tinnt'd  for  twentv-tive  vefu.-.    He  dii<l  in  '{00  or  .Wl  B.C., 

and  wa"  sucreoded   by  his  son,  .Mifra  (ioopta,  or  Bim- 

bi«^ra,  aahe  is  variously  styled.     He  al.so  was  a  Hindoo; 

hiiXiift.      ''"'    t'"-*  Ikwdhiflta  were  tolerated,  if  not  actually  pro- 

•  Lil*  XV.  p.  4. 
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tected,  by  him.  lie  renewed  the  treaties  with  Selenclius,   g^jf'^f*^- 
Rudmaint^iined  the  Lonouraud  <rloiv  of  his  kinnrdom,  till         ,    ^ 

.        "  .  r  Death  of 

his  death,  275-6  B.C.,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-live  years,  Mitiacsoop's. 
and  was  succeeded  by  Asoka,  who,  during-  the  reign  of  Asok.'i.hi* 
his  gra:idfather,  Chandra  Goopta,  had  given  promise  of  =""> '*"'^'<^«'*«- 
great  ability. 

When  Asoka  ascended  the  throne  of  Maghada,  the  kingdoixn 
extended  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  on  the  east    Hisdoms 
to  those  of  the  Indus  on  the  west,  thus  embracing  not    '''°"*- 
only  all  the  northern  provinces  of  India  as  far  as  Bactria,  but 
portions  of  the  Deccan.    The  limits  of  this  widely-spread  dominion 
are  marked  by  stone  pillars  with  inscriptions  recorded  upon  them, 
in  the  Pali  language,  many  of  which  still  remain.    They  are  traced 
from  Orissa,  on  the  west  of  Bengal  Proper,  to  beyond  Ivahool,  in 
Afghanistan.     At  Girnar,  in  Kutch,  Asoka's  edicts  were  caiTed 
upon  granite  rocks,  and  are  still  perfectly  legible  ;  and  their  col- 
lection and  translation  by  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  who  first  discovered 
a  key  to  the  character  used  by  Asoka,  and  other  eminent  Oriental 
scholars,  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  transac- 
tions  of  this  remote  period.     They  prove  Asoka  to  have  racterand 
been  a  singularly  wise  and  benevolent  monarch,  ardent 
in  the  advancement  of  civilisation,  and  earnest  in  the  protection  of 
his  subjects.     By  him,  the  first  popular  courts  of  justice  known  in 
India  were  established;  they  were  of  several  degrees,  civil  and 
criminal,  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  by  them  capital 
punishment  was  abolished.     Means  of  traffic  and  communication 
by  roads  were  also  extended.     At  an  early  period  after  3;^  adortion 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  Asoka  renounced  the  Hindoo  B„o^bist 
faith,  and  joined  the  Boodhist,  which  became  that  of  ^aiih. 
the  nation  at  large.     After  a  great  synod,  held  in  286  B.C.,  reli- 
gious and  political  missions  were  dispatched  to  neigh-  soodhist 
bouring    and    distant    countries,    and    Tibet,    China,  m'Sfiions. 
Burmah,  Cambodia,  Siam,  Java,  and  Ceylon,  received  the  Boodhist 
missionaries  with  a  strange  and  fervent  ardour,  so  that  millions 
of  converts  were  made  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  Boodhism  may 
have  been  preached  in  Britain,  as  it  was  in  Greece. 

Asoka  maintained  friendly  intercourse  with  Grecian  and  Syrian 
tnonarchs,  and  with  Egypt,  and  brought  many  of  the  useful  arts 
and  sciences  of  those  countries  into   his  own.     To  him  can  be 
traced  the  commencement  of  architecture  and  sculpture 
in   India,    as  apphea   to    religious   and   other   public  mentot 
edifices,  which  may  have  been  introduced  from  Bactria, 
or  possibly  from  Greece  itself.     It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  before  his  reign  architecture  was  not  applied  to  public 
buildings,  as  temples  and  the  like ;  in  fact,  that  none  existed  :  aud 
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it  mny  W  ftAimned  tlmt,  ev.n  up  to  Asokji's  period,  the  nio&t 
populous  cities  consisted  of  little  better  than  clay  or  woodea 
dwellings.  This  too  may  account  for  the  disappearance — as  in 
the  caM}s  of  riilibothra,  rnithana,  and  other  cities  known  to  the 
Hrceks — of  all  trnces  of  them  at  the  present  time.  It  may  be 
concluded,  tliertsfore,  from  the  perfectly  authentic  details  of  Asoka's 
reitTi,  that  the  Aryan  population  was  not  only  materially  ad- 
vanced in  rivili.«ntion  and  political  power,  but  became  less  ex- 
clusive in  charaeter  and  reliirious  belief.  While  he  lived,  Boodhism 
attained,  perhaps,  its  greatest  extent  and  authority  in  India.  Hin- 
dooi.Mm  was  not.  however,  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  Rrahmius, 
while  they  were  no  longer  recognised  as  the  dominant  heads  of 
religious  society,  were  yet  respected  as  learned  men,  and  were 
not  in/crfered  with  so  long  as  they  did  not  come  into  collisioa 
with  the  progress  of  the  new  religion. 

Asoka  died  in  the  year  220  B.C.,  having  reigned  thirty-seven 
▼irtnrrnfthe  vears,  in  great  usefulness  and  splendour.  After  that 
ii.c"«?iui^**  event  his  noble  empire  declined.  His  three  sons  divided 
*"  '"•  it  between  them  ;  and,  with  their  descendants,  the  great 

nrfM'!.'"'     Mniiryan    dyna.sty,   establi.ihed   by    Chaivlra    Goopta, 

hi.  empire      cense<J  to  exist  about  I9o  n.c,  having  lasted  about  139 

fulloir*.  ,      ,.  ,  .   ,  "...  , 

years.     It  was  tiie  nrst  winch  came  mto  intimate  and 

.'fii.^Mn'u.  prolonged  connection  with  the  Greeks,  and  from  this 
rj»n  jiiMtj.  pjjupp^  jjp^  ^1,^^  inscriptions  and  edicts  recorded  by 
r"'"""',  A'»oka  and  others,  becomes  actually  iiistorical,  without 
"<'  the  mist  of  mere  tradition  and  allegory  which  ac- 
i»  »^  companies  all  it«  predecessors.    One  of  the  earliest  speci- 

mens of  arcliitfcture  juThaps  in  India  is  the  Uoodhist  stupa,  or 
iihrine,  at  Siinchy,  in  Central  India,  which  was  commenced  in 
ii-Vi  B.C.,  the  celebrated  seventeenth  year  of  Asoka's  reign.  It  is 
H  noble  and  curi(Mig  work,  which,  with  a  similar  but  later  erection 
at  Amravftti,  on  the  Kri.shna  river,  has  lately  been  brought  to 
public  notice.'  Several  of  the  cave  temples  and  Viharas,  or 
nionawtorieo,  excavated  from  the  solid  rock  in  various  localities, 
b«Iong  to  this  dynasty,  whi<"h,  till  its  close,  appears  to  Lave 
consistently  professed  the  Boodhist  faith. 

'  Tii'T  form  tlip  mibjrrt  o)  n  noMe  volmnp  illiistnitivr  of  Trrennd  Se-rpcnt 
V'^r-iiipin  c»>nn«^tif>n  with  ll<i<iilhi.<<m,  written  liy  ,1.  KiT^jURson,  I'.sq.,  F.  RS., 
vhI  paoluhed  undur  llie  aulburit/  <>f  tliu  St-crutary  of  .State  fur  lucUa,  18('i8. 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 

FROM   THE   EKD    OV    THE    MVtJRTAN   DYNASTY    TO   THE    CHBISTIAH 
ERA,  195  B.C.  TO  A.D.  1. 

For  this  unsatisfactory  period  iu  Indian  history  several  reasons 
niav  be  assigned.  The  Greek  connection  with  the  great  Maghada 
dvn&sty  had  ceased,  and  the  historian  can  no  longer  draw  from 
Grecian  sources  what  the  local  records  do  not  supply.  Nor 
were  passing  events,  as  in  the  case  of  Asoka's  reign,  commemorated 
by  inscriptions  so  full  and  so  authentic ;  hut  from  genealogical 
lists  in  the  Hindoo  Puranas,  or  later  sacred  scriptures,  and  from 
occasional  inscriptions  upon  cave  temples  and  monasteries,  some- 
thing has  been  done  to  redeem  the  otherwise  hopeless  uncertainty 
which  had  previously  existed. 

After  the  death  of  Asoka,  in  220  B.C.,  seven  princes  successively 
occupied  the  throne  of  Maghada,  till  195  B.C.,  a  period  succeeeors  ot 
of  only  thirty-one  years,  giving  an  average  of  a  little 
more  than  four  years  to  each.  This  is  distinctive  of  war"e1id87" 
many  revolutions  and  possible  contentions ;  for  when  i^s  »•«• 
the  kingdom  had  been  once  divided,  it  was  impossible,  according 
to  the  usual  course  of  Eastern  political  events,  that  continued 
disputes  and  eflForts  to  obtain  the  mastery  should  not  have 
occurred.  Out  of  the  Mauryan,  therefore,  other  royal,  but  much 
smaller,  dynasties  may  have  proceeded,  of  which  no  account,  or 
even  tradition,  has  been  preserved.  There  are,  however,  several 
dynafccies  co-existent  with  the  Mauryan,  which  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  kingdom  of  Mithila,  now  represented  by  Benares,  had  sur- 
vived from  the  period  of  the  Ramdyan,  1400  B.C.;  for  Kingdom  ot 
King  Rama's  wife,   Seeta,  the  innocent  cause  of  the  ^"''"•'' 
war   with    Ceylon,  was    a  daughter   of  the   'king  of  Mithila.' 
Although  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Aryan 
States,  it  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  pos.'^essed  extensive 
territories  or  power  j  and  in  the  period  under  notice  was  most 
probably  subject  to  Maghada.     In  like  manner,  Gour,  Kingdom  of 
in  Bengal,  a  city  of  even  greater  antiquity  than  Mithila,  *''^'"- 
was  the  capital  of  a  local  kingdom  ;  both  serving  to  prove  the 
progress  and  settlement  of  the  Aryans  eastward,  and  their  esta- 
bli.shment  of  monarchies. 

Among  these  varied  dynasties  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the 
S.'uigas,  which,  following  the  Mauryan,  commenced  B.C.  188.  and, 
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in  a  •ucce««ion  of  ten  princes,  continued  for  112  years;  that  is, 
lunri  to  B.C.  80.  They  were  J3oodhi8ts,  and  were  famous 
diiiut?.  f^jj.  ^jjgjj.  felig:iou.s  zeal  in  the  construction  of  religions 
ii..m«i.»       edifices,  and  excavations  of  cave   temples.     To   them 

riitrr  An!*,  i  i  •!  i 

■  c  190.  the  IJoodliist  caves  in  Kuttack  may  be  attributed. 
The  9ea»nd  great  '  tope  '  at  Sanchy  wa.i  the  work  of  Pashpamitrn, 
the  first  of  the  dynasty,  in  B.C.  188.  The  cave  templed 
<i.'fc«icd  i.y  at  Btija  are  attributed  to  King  Pulinddka,  n.c.  ]'27 ; 
B.JI1.,  B«.M.  ^j  ^j^^  ^^^^  known,  and  in  most  respects  most  beautiful 
and  still  perfect  of  these  excavated  temples,  the  great  cave  at 
Karlee,  between  Bombay  and  Poona,  to  King  D^vabhuti,  in  B.C. 
S<>.'  The  inscriptions  on  these  great  works  have  preserved  the 
inune.'*  of  the  king.s  of  this  dynasty,  which  appears  to  have  ceased 
with  D^vabhuti,  and  the  localities  of  the  memorials  themselves 
may  indicate  tlie  extent  of  their  juri.«<diction. 

.At  Kanonj,  in  Dudh,  under  the  hills  of  Nipal,  another  great 
Hindoo  dynasty  sprung  up,  or  at  least  materially  iii- 
cieased  in  power  during  the  period  under  notiie. 
Their  princes  did  not  join  the  Boodhist  movement ;  they  were 
fxclii.<»ivelv  Hindoo.*,  and  perhaps  lirahmins.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  they  protected  va.'^t  numbers  of  Brnhniins  during  their  perse- 
cution by  the  Boodhi.'^ts;  for  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  the 
northern  Braiimiuical  sect*  is  tenned  Kanoujya.  Grants  of  land 
were  inade  to  them,  and  they  became  farmers,  as  many  continue 
t  >  be.  'i'he  Kanf^ujya  Brahmirs  are  not  esteemed  as  of  the 
purest  rank  by  others;  they  8eldi>m  hold  prie.«tly  offices,  and  many 
of  them  enter  the  military  service.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  finest 
phy/<iral  rare  in  India,  and  of  the  true  .Arviin  type. 

The  greatest  Indian  monarch  of  the  first  century  before  Chri.st 
Andhni  ^*'  Vikmm-.Aditya,  a  prince  of  the  Aadhra  dyna.-^ty, 
v'k^m.'"*'  which,  both  at  Maghafl-i,  to  wliich  it  Hucceeded,  and  at 
AdiDt.  Warungul,  south    of    the   (lodavery    river,    which    it 

f  >unded,  ros««  to  gr.  at  power,  and  ruled  over  Malwnh  and  Central 
India,  as  well  as  .Maghada,  for  several  centurie.s.     The  commence- 
ment )f  th»'  reign  of  Vikram-Adityn,  B  c.  r)6,  was  esta- 
rmr^^nrnt      bli>the<l  as  a  Hiudoo  ciB,  and  is  Still  contiuucd.    He  was 
"    '     ■       a  very  popular  and  enlightened  ruler,  and  at  his  court 
lit.-rature  was  highly  pnlronised,  many  of  the  bc.st  Hindoo  plays, 
].. "ins,  nnd  j)hil(iw>phical  work.«  having  been  there  composed.     An 
authentic  event,   connected  with  Vikrnm-Aditya's  reign,  wa.s  an 
•m-utIu*       iuvnsion   of  AV ••.stern  India  by  the  'J'ue-Che,  or  Huns, 
trnprv^.      nJ),>nt  20  B.C.     They  were  defeated  in  a  great  bp.ttle  by 
King  Vikram,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  left  the  country,  as  the) 

'  FcrgUJ>M>n's  '  Chronol'xical  T.ible." 
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lire  traceable,  as  holding  Western  India  for  248  years  afterwards.' 
These  Iluns  were  Scythians;  and  either  to  them,  or  to  prior  in- 
vasions bv  the  same  people,  the  prehistoric  remains  mentioned  iu 
Chapter  VIII.  probably  belong. 

Contemporary  with  the  rise  of  the  Andln-a  dynasty  sAh  dynasty 
may  be  mentioned  the  Sah,  founded  by  Nahapana  in  csesar  in  r.aui. 
57  B c,  which  was  destined  to  become  very  powerful.      Kamva 
The  Kanwas,  who  commenced  to  reign  in  70  B.C.,  and     dynasty. 
in  a  succession  of  four  princes,  were  extinct  in  B.C.  31.     These  and 
other  smaller  States  appear  by  inscriptions  of  their  own,     Battle  ot 
or  are  included  in  those  of  others ;  but  the  extent  of     a"'"">- 
their   dominions,   their  capital  cities,  and,   with  few   exceptions, 
the  events  of  their  reigns,  are  unintelligible. 

To  add  to  the  confusion  of  northern  dynastic  history  belonging 
to  the  two  centuries  before  Christ,  it  is  believed  that  there  were 
several  invasions  of  Northern  India  by  the  Greek  Bactriaus,  undei 
Demetrius  and  Menander,  and  by  *  Yavanas '  from 
Kashmere.  '  In  the  re)gn  ot  Jihoja,  wntes  Mr.  Stirling,  Vavaiias  by 
in 'Asiatic  Researches,' vol.  XV.,  Hlie"  Yavanas,"  from  "^ 
Sindha  (Sinde)  Des,  invade  tlie  country  in  great  force,  but  are 
driven  back.  Then  follows  Vikram-Aditya.  If,  therefore,  the 
dates  are  to  be  depended  on,  these  invasions  took  place  before  the 
Christian  era.  Other  Yavana  invasions  occur  in  the  next  four 
reigns ;  but  the  most  important  of  all  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Subhan  Deo,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  .318,  the  year  of 
the  Bullabhi  era.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  a  Y^avana, 
l!akta  Bahui  invades  the  country  (Orissa)  by  sea,  and  conquers  it. 
.  .  ,  .  His  son  succeeds,  but  is  murdered  by  the  invaders.  A 
Y'avana  dynasty  then  ruled  over  Orissa  for  a  space  of  146  years,  or 
down  to  A.D.  473.' 

Bv  these  admixtures  of  foreign  races,  the  original  Aryan  stock 
no  doubt  became  greatly  modified.  This  also  was  a  period  of 
XMUch  religious  excitement  and  disturbance;  for,  after  the  existence 
of  Boodhism  as  a  national  religion,  so  long  as  there  were  dynasties 
of  princes  to  maintain  it,  Hindooism,  never  eradicated,  sprang 
suddenly  into  renewed  strength,  and  a  deadly  persecu-  j^p^,,.,!  ^f 
tion  of  the  Boodhists  ensued,  which  in  time  spread  all  Brahminism 

'    ,  .  ' .  and  perseru- 

over  Inditi,  and  ceased  only  with  their  expulsion.     It  tion  ot 
was  not  only  that  the  Brahniinical  faith  had  never  been 
exting^iished,  but  that  the  Boodhist  creed  did  not,  after  experience, 
sit  easily  upon  the  Indian  people.     In  essentials  it  was  too  cold, 
too  abstract,  and  too  self-mortifying,  to  attract  many  real  wor- 
shippers ;    and,   by   the   common   population,  it  is   questionable 

'  '  Bhan  Dajee,'  quoted  by  Fergusaon. 
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whether  its  uUra-motnphy^ical  doctrines  could  even  be  understood 
et  all,  wliilo  its  li^hd  pt-uHiice.-J,  fafitti,  vigils,  and  couteniplationt., 
could  not  be  uiiderUiken.  Jkiodlii-sui  had  moreover  split  up  iuto 
h  number  of  sects,  and  it  seemed  never  decided  whether  it  wna  not 
in  efffit  A  covert  atheism,  without  ajiy  distinct  indications  of  a 
future  state,  except  the  annihilation  of  the  >iirvana,  or  absorption 
into  the  Divine  lleing.  This  did  not  suit  a  lively  and  imaji^inative 
people  like  the  Aryan  Hindoos;  and  the  Brahmins,  men  of 
powerful  intellect,  and  great  experience  of  human  nature  and  of 
the  people,  employed  themselves,  during  tlie  predominance  of 
Itiiodhism,  in  drawing  up  that  new  system  of  Hindoo  belief  and 
practice  which  still  exists  in  India. 

To  tiie  old  simple  faith  of  the  Vedas  they  added  an  immensfi 
Tt>enfw  Pantheon  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  only  infinitely  more 
ii.diiuohuh.  fanciful  and  grotesque:  and  it  is  quite  possible,  that 
thev  may  have  moulded  their  Pantlieou  on  tlie  model  of  that  of 
the  Greeks,  with  which  they  bad  become  acquainted  during  the 
p.  riod  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  To  this  wjw 
added  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  other  philosophic  tenets  that  be- 
longed ei*pecially  to  early  Hindooism.  Such  wiis  the  new  creed 
which  the  IJoodhist  formalists  had  to  encounter.  As  the  Boodbist 
(Ivnasties — the  Mauryans,  .Saiiiras,  Kanwa.s — became  weaker,  they 
were  replaced  by  vigorous  Hindoo  kingdoms,  like  the  Andhras, 
under  Vikram-Aditya,  and  others,  who  became  the  prominent 
iupportei-s  and  propagators  of  the  new  Hindoo  faith. 

The  beginning  of  the  movement  is  a.scrib<Ml  to  the  miraculous 
^ppe«^ance  of  four  brothers,  styled  Agni-Kool,  or  sons  of  lire, 
who,  according  to  the  legend,  were  produced  out  of  the  fire-foun- 
tain of  sacritice  on  Mount  Aboo,  in  Guzerat,  under  tlie  powerful 
incantations  of  a  Brahmin,  named  Vasbishta.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  Wt-n  I'ajpoot  princfs,  and  descent  from  them  is  still 
claimed  by  lJajpf>ot  elins.'  It  is  certain  tiiat  the  warlike  cla.«se8 
uf  India,  who  probably  never  embraced  BocMJiiism,  were  early 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  persecution,  and  aiwisted  their  priesthood ; 
and  that  the  ItoiMihi.sts,  were  driven  from  their  monasteries,  which 
were  dts«troyed,  or  having  been  puriliccl,  were  converted  into 
Hindoo  temples.  Braiimins  preached  the  renewed  Hindooism 
iM'ldly  tbn>ngh  India,  and  th*-  people  heard  with  wondering  ears 
cif  the  exist»-nre  of  giKls  and  goddissj's,  under  the  new  revelation  of 
the  nacre*!  I'urnnas ;  of  their  loves  and  contests,  and  pa-ssions  akin 
to  Inimnnity:  of  new  and  <lilTer>>nt  heavens  and  hells;  of  miracles 
of  th«'  K'mIh,  and  of  deified  heroes,  and  their  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  men.     There  were  too  many  elements  of  popular  faith  niingled 

'  Tod's  *  Raja«t)ian,'  ic 
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with  tht^se  strange  legends  to  escape  the  belief  of  the  Hindoo 
people.  The  whole  of  the  new  scheme  of  religion  was  accepted  with 
au  avidity  of  which  the  persecution  of  the  Boodhists  was  an  earnest 
proof;  and  the  Brahmins,  as  the  receivers  of  a  fresh  and  divine 
revelation,  became  more  powerful  than  ever.  Then  idol-worship 
recommenced.  The  images  of  gods  and  demi-gods  were  created 
after  a  rude  fashion  which  has  never  altered,  and  set  up  in 
religious  edifices,  which  had  never  before  existed  ;  and  these  were 
mingled  with  the  pre-existent  Seevite  adoration  of  the  Pillar  and 
the  Calf  followed  by  the  Israelites,  and  of  trees  and  serpents, 
until  the  present  elements  of  Hindoo  faith  were  completed,  and  no 
matter  how  old,  or  how  incongruous,  were  believed.  Splendid 
festivals,  liturgies,  and  ceremonial  observances  were  combined 
with  a  licentious  faith  and  practice,  and  proved  irresistible  to  the 
Hindoo  people  of  all  ranks  ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  their  charac- 
ter that  Boodhism  declined.  It  was  not,  however,  altogether 
extinguished ;  there  were  still  princes  and  their  people  powerful 
enough  to  preserve  it  for  the  present,  and  indeed  for  four  centuries 
afterwards. 

In  other  respects,  up  to  the  Christian  era,  India  does  not  seem 
to  have  much  changed.  The  system  of  the  divisions  of  the  people 
by  Menu  stiU  prevailed.  Literature  and  the  science  of  astronomy, 
mathematics  and  logic,  as  well  as  religious  and  metaphysical 
philosophy,  had  attained  their  greatest  height ;  and  though  as  yet 
no  union  of  India  under  one  particular  dynasty  or  empire  is  appa- 
rent, yet  individual  kingdoms  were  locally  powerful,  the  people 
were  civilised,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  content  and  pro- 
Bperous. 

During  this  period  also,  the  progress  of  the  Aryans  towards  the 
Bonth  of  India  was  an  active  one.  There  are  no  records,  it  is  true, 
of  that  progress,  nor  of  the  faith  which  may  have  been  professed 
before  Hindooism ;  but  that  powerful  States  arose  which  wore 
Hindoo,  there  can  be  no  question,  nor  any  that  Boodhism  was 
established  in  some  localities ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  i-^  great 
historic  darkness  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  south  until  the 
era  of  Ptolemy,  a.d.  140.  It  is,  however,  extremely  jgoth 
probable  that  Egyptian  and  Greek,  and  possibly  also  oijmriad. 
Roman,  merchants  visited  the  southern  portions  of  India  before,  as 
they  undoubtedly  did  after,  the  Christian  era ;  and  that,  in  the 
period  now  under  consideration,  there  was  comparatively  little 
difference  between  the  population  of  the  north  of  India  and  of  the 
south. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

OP    THE  KORrnERJf   MKDIj:VAL   DYNASTIES,    A.D.    100   TO   700. 

At  the  period  of  the  Christian  em,  tlie  northern  portion  of  Indiu 
Rt-*  nilml  over  by  sevt-rul  powerful  dynasties,  of  which  a  brief 
fuiuiniiry  is  necessary. 

I.  The  Andhras  held  part  of  North -Eiiatern  India,  which  in- 

cluded   Mftg-hiidH,   as    their   northern   capital,    and    of 

Telingrina,  tiie   tract   which   intervenes   between    the 

I»eccan  and  the  sea.     Another  capital  for  the  southern  provinces 

was  founded  at  Wuniiig^ul.     In   a  series  of  twenty-nine  princen, 

v.ndnu  lo    '^^hose  names  and  dates  of  succession  have  been  ascer- 

Afric         tained,  tlie  Andhriis  are  traceable  as  far  as  436  A.D.,  and 

will  appear  ajrain,  in  however  a  reduced  condition,  in  contact  with 

the  MHhoujeilnns. 

II.  Eastward  from  the  Andhras  lay  the  preni  kingdom  of  Bengal, 

nded  by  a  dynasty  known  under  the  designation  of 

I'rila,  which,  nccoi-ding  to  inscriptions  of  various  periods, 

'    *   ■  clnims  to  have  ruled  over  all  Imlia  and  Ceylon  at  ona 

pf*riod,  and  to  have  included  even  Tibet  in  its  dominions.'     It 

JiHS  alway*",  however,  bf^en  found  ditfioult  to  deci<le,  in  relation  to 

th»«  text  of  early  Indian  inscriptions,  whoiiier  to  admit  the  facta 

they  profens  to  record,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  attribute  them  to 

the  inp'nuity  of  the  scribos  who,  in  order  to  magnify  the  records 

of  thfir  patrons,  mingled  together  the  most  inc  iiigruous  materials 

Kud    traditions  of  conquest  and  dominion.     There  is  no  doubt, 

however,  that  the  I'lilii  dvnastv,  and  its  successor  the 

n-na ciriuutjr.  i    ■       i,  i       "  i       »r    i 

j^ena,  reigned  m  Jiengal  up  to  the  Mahomedan  conquest 
of  that  province;  and  as  romminiicatiim  by  sea  was  easy  and  fre- 
qn»>nt  with  Ceylon,  they  may  have  shared  with  others  the  occAsiooal 
•ov»r>ignly  of  that  isliind. 

in.  Sliortly  bffore  the  Christian  era,  a  Tartar  race  established 

isnaritrn**-  them«elveJ»  in   Kashmero,  and  became  lk)odhiHts.     In 

Inrre!' **"*     theyoar'Jl  A.n..  the  rei)fniiip  king,  Abhiniiinya,  erected 

fi^f,  tlie  t:ateways  of  the  celebrated  tojV!  or  .xhrine  at  Sanchy,' 

oirmpud.     in  Central  India,  as  one  of  the  established  memorials  of 

the   dynasty,  whii  li  n]>p»'hrs  to  have  ceaxcd  with  him,  and  was 

,.    ,   succfeded  by  the  Ctonardhiis,  who  added  snake-worship 

to  their  IJoodhism,  th.iugh  it  is  very  probable  that  this 

peculiar  faith  was  that  of  the  original  Tartar  invaders. 

'   I  ""•<  '  Ilist.in-,'  vol.  i. ;  Colubrooke,  &c. 

'  !■     ^  ■  '  <  liroii'diigy.' 
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The  Goniinibiis  were  large  contributors  to  the  Boodhist  monu- 
ments and  remains  of  India.     The  third  of  their  line,  „,„^,„,,,.  , 
Itavand,  constructed  some  of  the  earlv  cave  temples  at  of  rave 
Ajiinta,  in  the  Dekhun, about  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.      The  eleventh  prince,  Mihirakala,  about   the  second 
century  A.D.,  raised  the  central  building  of  the  Boodhist   shrine 
of  Amravati,'  on  the  Krishna  river.     The  seventeenth  in  succes- 
sion built  the    Boodhist    tope   called  Tukht-i-Soliman,  in   the 
Punjab  ;  and  to  his  successor  Gokarna,  the  Boodhist  excavations 
near  Nassiik  are  attributed;  as  also  to   the  last  but  one  of  tlie 
dvnastv,  Xarendrjxditya,  the  beautiful  outer  rail  of  the  Temple  of 
Amravati.'     With  the  next  prince,  Yudishtbera,  the  Gouardha 
dvnasty  ceased  for  an  interval  of  six  *  Aditva  '  kings, 
who  also  appear  to  have  been  great  constructors  and 
excavators.     Jjv  Tunjisia,  in  the  close  of  the  third  century  A.o., 
the  inner  rail  of  the  Ami-avati  tope  was  added;*  and  by  Jayendra, 
the  fifth  Aditva,    the  great   Boodhist  caves  and  monasteries  t;t 
Kenerv,  near  Bombay,  were  excavated.  About  A. D.  450,  „ 
the  Gonardha  dynasty  was  again  raised  to  power  by  ii.  reston-a 
Meghavahana  ;  and  the  beautiful  zodiac  cave  temple  vwcian 
at  Ajunta,  530  a.d.,  the  temple  of  Martund,  in  Kash-  XeT^t."' 
mere,  and  that  of  Bhuvaneshwar,  in  Orissa,  622  A.D.,*  popgnon, 
still  remain  as  memorials  of  this  dynasty.  face  ii. 

Although  its  works,  in  temples,  &c.,  lie  as  far  south  Hcjirai>f 
its  Amravati,  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  they  can 
hardly  be  accepted    .is   proofs  of  the  actual  dominion   of  thee-i 
Kashmere  dynasties  so  far  to  the  southward  in  the  early  period  of 
their  existence.     The  Boodhists,  priests  and  monks,  had  tixed  upca 
wild  lonely  spots  as  localities  for  their  worship ;  and  of  this  pecu- 
liar taste,  or  perhaps  necessity,  there  is  no  more  striking  example 
than  the  secluded  ravine  of  Aj  anta.     In  such  places,  works  of  ex- 
cavation or  construction  were  permitted  to  distant  parties,  most 
probably  under  the  countenance  or  assistance  of  local  rulers.     At 
ft  later  period,  however,  the  power  of  the  Kashmere  dynasty  seema 
to  have   increa-sed  very  materially,  and  the  '  Kaja  Turangiri,'  or 
history  of  Kashmere,  supplies  many  facts  in  the  me-  Dynasty  of 
diaeval  age  of  India  which  are  worthy  of  credit.     The  k."*'"'"^''^ 
period  of  this  history  extends  from  Kanishka,  the  third  prince  of 
the  originalTartar  dynasty,  who  isplacedatl?  to24A.D.,*  Tiberius 
to  40  A.D.,^  down  to  »)22  A.D.,  or  about  six  centuries.®  Home."'° 

'  Fergusson'3  '  Tree  and   Serpent  matic  Chronicle.' 

Worship.'  ^  l.assen,  '  Ind.  Alterthumskirche.* 

s  Ibid.  *  '  Abstract  of  Kaja  Turangiri,'  by 

*  ibid.  Professor  Wilson. 

*  General  Cunuingham's  '  Numia- 
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M.r-un  I"  or  nboiit  4-'}0  A.n.   Meglmviiliana,  the  first  prince 

iil!rinv»ac«  of  ihf  r»\«tort'd  (>oiiardh/i  line,  is  rooorded  to  have  in- 
Mrnnanr.  vaded  Ceylou,  and  usurped  that  kingdom ;  an  event 
^•hi«"h  is  in  sonu'  measure  cuiiHrined  by  Ceylon  annala.  In  A.D.  52o 
Mntrijfoopta,  the  fiftli  kin;;,  abtlioated,  and  the  throne  was  then 
taken  p^see^sion  of  by  ^'ik^anl-Aditya  the  Great,  King-  of  Malwii, 
at  that  time  lonl  paramount  of  India.  On  his  death,  however, 
I'ravani.M^na  re-occupied  the  throne:  invaded  the  territories  of 
Siladitva,  the  successor  of  Vikram;  defeated  him,  and  took  him 
prisoner,  but  subsequently  restored  the  kingdom  to  him.  These 
eveuta,  and  the  many  celebrate:!  and  still  existing  memorials  of 
the  Kai-hmere  dynasty,  entitle  it  to  a  high  place  in  the  records  of 
the  firet  tive  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  in  India. 

IV.  Although  hitherto  the  peninsula  of  Kattiawjir  has  not  been 
iuh<iriuweT  ill»J*'il  to  in  particular  terms,  yet  under  its  Hindoo  or 
ur84urufcin.  Sanscrit  appellation  of  Saurashtra,  it  became  the  seat 
of  .\ryftn  colonies  at  a  very  early  perioil  of  their  invasion,  and 
from  its  natural  fertility,  as  well  as  ita  commanding  maritime 
prjsition,  rose  into  a  powerful  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the 
.MiihabliAnit,  Saurashtra  wa.s  pos*-essed  by  Kiishna,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  great  war  ;  and,  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnoo,  is 
ptill  worshipped  by  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  Hindoos,  while 
his  teniple  of  Dwarka,  as  well  as  that  of  Somnath,  continue  to  be 
very  holy  places  of  pilgrimage.  From  the  death  of  Krishna, 
however,  up  to  the  period  imder  notice,  no  historical  facta  have 
ron)e  to  light :  and  the  traditions  of  the  Yadoo  race,  to  which 
Kritthna  lH'lons.'cd,  supply  no  materials  on  which  dependence  can 
be  plac«*<l.  In  Kattjjiwiir,  tlie  Sah  (lynai<ty  wa.*  foundi-d  in  the 
first  century  B.C.,  by  Niihapana,  and  8uh.'*equently  attained  great 
power.  The  dynasty  di.*phw»'d  was  probably  >Iauryan,  which, 
under  King  Aw'tka,  undoubtedly  posses.«ed  ISauriishtra  and  tlie 
adjacent  countries.  The  most  important  of  Ascika's  edicts,  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  Cliapter  XI.,  were  engraved  upon  the  rocks 
iif  the  hill  fort«  of  (Jirnar  and  Joonargurh,  in  this  province;  and  it 
will  be  rememberwl  that  After  his  death,  his  empire,  which  had 
e.xU'nded  ea«t  to  west  from  aea  to  wa,  became  dismembered  and 
broken  up  into  wporate  State.s  and  dynasitiea,  of  which  no  authentic 
r»Tord  hn.s  survived.  The  establi-xliment  of  the  Sah  dyna.stv  is, 
however,  more  perfectly  authenticated  tlian  any  contemporary 
e\fnt;  and  it  ia  by  their  coina,  a  nearly  complete  series  of 
^Oii(  h  hfw  been  collected,  tliat  the  datt-s  of  successive  princes 
have  been  defined  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  as  yet  to  a 
«         "  -nt. 

ro  believed  to  have  been  a  Parthian  rare,  one  of  the 
numen)u«  bands  of  Central  .\8ian  warrior  invaders  who,  from  time 
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to  time,  poured  bv  hordes  into  India,  and  settled  there ;  tteif 
descendants  still  exist  in  Kattiawar,  and  preserve  the  fair  com- 
plexion of  their  race  separate  from  other  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  their  peculiarly  fine  breed  of  horses  possesses  a  lineage 
as  old  as  their  own.  During  the  period  of  the  Mauryan  dynasty, 
»nd  indeed  long  before  it,  Saurashtra  became  highly  civilised,  and 
an  active  trade  was  carried  on  with  Egypt  by  sea,  as  well  as  with 
Persia  bv  land.  The  Sahs  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  followed 
the  track  of  commerce,  and  invaded  Saura:;htra  by  the  western 
passes  and  Sinde.  In  a  series  of  twenty-seven  successions,  they 
reigned  in  Saurashtra  until  a.b.  23o,  or  in  all  313  years ; '  Maximinius 
or,  by  another  calculation,  37G  years.  Sehcre  was  ^"n>eroT. 
their  capital,  and  their  dominions  extended  as  far  as  Sattara  and 
Kolapore,  in  the  Deccan.  In  the  tirst  instance  they  appear  to 
have  adopted  tlie  Boodhist  faith ;  and  the  excavation  and  con- 
struction of  the  wonderful  cave  ten>ple  at  Karlee,  between  Bombay 
and  Poona,  was  the  work  of  Xahapana,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty, 
in  conjunction  with  King  Uevabhuti,  of  the  Sanga  dynasty,  B.C.  86, 
whose  works  then  were  probably  completed.  One  inscription  of 
the  Sahs,  that  on  the  bridge  of  King  Rudra  Daman,  is  TiLerius 
of  the  year  15  a.d.  It  commemorates  the  conquest  of  emperor. 
the  Deccan  from  Satakarni  I.  of  the  Andhra  dynasty,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  10,  and  by  this  the  authenticity  of  both  monarchs  is 
determined.  Mr.  Fergusson  is  of  opinion  ^  that  these  Sahs  were 
Tue-Che,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  as  having  conquered 
Western  India.  B.C.  26 ;  and  the  dates  given  agree  on  various 
grounds  so  nearly,  that  there  can  be  little  question  on  the  subject. 
Whether,  however,  the  Sahs  were  Parthians,  according  to  Colonel 
Tod,  or  Indo-Bactrians  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  prefers  to  consider, 
Persians  of  the  Sassanian  race,  is  undecided,  and  signifies,  perhaps, 
verv  little  ;  they  were  at  least  foreigners,  and  as  the  sun  appears 
on  their  coins  as  the  distinctive  emblem  of  their  dynasty,  it  favours 
the  presumption  that  they  were  Sassanian  Persians,  fire  and  sun 
worshippers,  who  adopted  Boodhism  as  the  then  existent  faith  ot 
their  new  country. 

V.  The  dynasty  of  the  Gooptas,  better  known,  perhaps,  under 
their  local  appellation  of  Bullabhi  or  Vullabhee,  who  „^  ^     ^ 

1  T  1      J    The  Gnoptas, 

conquered  Saurashtra  from  the  Sahs,  and  established  Buiiahiii^or 
themselves  at  Vullabhee  in  Kattiawar,  in  or  about  the  saurisiitra. 
year  318  a.d.,  was  apparently  of  northern  origin,  but  c.mstantine 
their  chronology  is  confused,  and  has  been  perplexing  ^^peror. 
to  siitiquarians  in  a  trreat  degree:  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  yet  entirely 
cleared  up.     Tlvit  they  were  a  powerful  race  of  mediaeval  kingsj 

•  Fergusson'3  '  Cbronologj.'  *  '  Indian  Chronology,'  p.  51. 
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i«  evident  fr<,ni  the  ViMinoo  Piirani\,  in  which  a  list  of  thoiu  is  ^'iven. 
Thia  list  incliiclo.s  thf  iiaines  of  six  inonareiis  wlio  held  the  proud 
title  of  '  Mnhamja  Adimj,'  or  Emperor  of  Indiii;  and  from  in- 
wriptions  at  Allahabad,  on  the  Ganges,  and  elsewhere,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  their  actual  dominion  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Hindostan  Proper,  including  possibly  several  minor  States,  as  well 
ax  over  India  in  jreneral.  In  the  Allahabad  inscription,  trans- 
lated bv  Mr.  Prin.'^ep,  Samoodra  ttoopta,  the  second  monarch  in 
the  series,  claims  sovereignty  over  Sinhiila,  or  Ceylon,  as  havinp 
been  conquered  by  him  ;  and  affords  additional  contirniation  of  that 
ii>land  having  been,  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  after  Chri-^t,  if  not  indeed  earlier,  a  dependency  of 
the  Indian  muiiarchs. 

The  Ooopta  dyna-xty  professed  the  Hindoo  faith,  and  the  ruins  of 
their  western  capital,  Vullabhee,  attest  its  former  extent ;  but  as 
most  of  their  coins  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Kanoujya  series,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  that  ancient  city  was  their  northern  capital, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  their  inscriptions,  show  that  their  real 
seat  of  power  was  in  Northern  India,  from  whence  their  conquests 
extended  to  Vullabhee  in  the  west,  and  eventually  reached  Ceylon 
in  the  conr.<»e  of  loO  years.  Toramana,  the  last  King  of  the 
dynasty,  bears  tlie  date  of  A.ii.  4JI8,  which  agrees  with 
that  of  Toramana,  the  fourth  in  succession  of  the  kings 
of  Kashnu're.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  as  there  are  nc 
traces  of  the  Gooptas  after  4!'8  a.d.,  that  the  two  dynasties  had 
become  united  in  the  person  of  Toramana.  and  this  view  of  the 
subject  is  adopted  from  the  tenor  of  insciiptions  at  Gwalior  and 
Eran,  and  other  data,  by  several  authorities.'  In  Ids  annals  of  the 
Jtajpoots,  Colonel  T<xl  traces  the  I^dlabhis,  or  what  remained  of 
them  after  the  subversion  of  tluir  dynasty,  to  Mewar,  where  thev 
founde<I  a  new  principality,  which  still  exists.  They  had  been 
driven  otit  of  Katliawar  by  a  fresh  invasion  from  the  westward, 
and  as  their  latest  dates  upon  copper-plate  gnmts  is  •')2o  a.d., 
their  removal  to  Mewar  may  have  occurred  at,  or  soon  after,  that 
p«.'riod.' 

All  through  the  medircval  period,  however,  much  confusion 
pxiots.  on  account  of  names  of  kings  of  different  dynasties  being 
identical  with  ea<di  other  ;  and  great  ingeimity  and  perseverance 
have  been  exercised  by  those  who  have  had,  so  to  speak,  to  grope 
tlieir  way  throiigh  thei*.  dark  ages,  to  distinguish  one  from 
BUother.  The  fact  that  these  northern  dynasties  had  coins,  has 
been  of  great  importance  and  assistance,  not  only  in  anangiug 

'  F#ti;o*»oh'b  '  niion  Dnjp*  Ifmjpn-  »  F.1|iliinslone,  'History,  vol  I 
»li*ii.tl.'  p.  407. 
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lists,  and  dates  of  succession,  but  of  proving  a  common  foreign 
orioiu  of  tlie  roval  race  from  Sassauiau  or  Persian  invaders,  in 
ooutra-distinclion  to  the  more  ancient  Aryan  dynasties  which  had 
no  coinages.  These  ludo-Sii^sanian  kinf^'s,  as  the  Gooptas,  form  a 
separate  group  of  themselves  in  the  mediajval  period  of  India,  and 
the  ancient  Aryan  dynasties  appear  to  have  been  absorbed  by 
them,  except  that  of  the  Palas  of  Bengal,  and  to  some  extent  the 
Andhras. 

In  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  northern  dynasties  of  India, 
only  those  have  been  mentioned  of  which  authentic  details  exist, 
gathered  from  inscriptions  and  coins.  These  details  are  being 
followed  up  by  discoveries  from  newly-translated  inscriptions  and 
from  coins,  so  that  the  subject  is,  as  yet,  not  by  any  means  as 
complete  as  it  may  hereafter  become.  Besides  those  already  enu- 
merated, there  were  others  in  northern  India  at  the  period  under  re- 
view, a  valuable  table  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,'  whir  h 
contains  the  following  names: — Maghada  (Andhra),  Gour,Malwah, 
Guzerat  (Sah  and  Goopta),  Kanouje  (Goopta),  Mithili,  Beniues 
Dehly,  Ajraere,  Mewar  (BuUabhi),  Jesselmere,  Jeipoor — the  la-t 
three  still  existing — Siude  and  Cashmere.  These  probably  com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  major  States  of  Northern  India,  and  existeil 
from  periods  extending,  in  the  cases  of  Maghada,  Gour,  Malwah, 
Mithili,  Dehly,  Kashmere,  and  Sinde,  far  beyond  the  Christian  era, 
down  to  the  tenth,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  A.l>.,  that  is, 
until  subverted  bv  the  Mahomedans.  Over  these  States,  „.  , 
at  various  periods,  and  by  raonarchs  of  diiterent  Emperors  ot 
dvnasties  who  were  powerful  enough  to  assume  and 
maintain  it  in  turn,  the  authority  of  Maharaja  Adhiraj,  or  em- 
peror, was  exercised.  There  never  appears  to  have  been  any 
confederation  of  States  with  an  emperor  at  its  head,  nor  did  the 
authority  of  emperor  belong  to  any  line  or  dynasty  by  hereditary 
right ;  but  the  power  exercised  may  be  assumed  to  represent  that 
of  thj  strongest  for  the  time  being.  The  following  detail,  quoted 
from  Mr.  Fergusson's  '  Chronology  of  the  Mediaeval  Period,'  shows 
not  only  the  persons,  but  the  States,  which  exercised  the  privilege 
of  emperorship  at  various  periods,  and  the  comparatively  short 
intervals  between  some,  may  serve  to  show  the  rapid  fluctuations 
of  power,  and  the  perpetual  contentions  of  the  kings  of  India  with 
4acb  other 

•  •HiatoryV  voL  i.  p.412. 
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Maharaja  Adhirn;,  or  Emimors  of  India. 


1    Vikrnm-Aditvn,  <>f  Mahvuh 

2.  Siladitva,  of  Malwnli 

8.  Prabliiirakiira,  of  Kanoiij  ...  *  cn<^  9 

4.  Rnia  Vnrailhilna        ...  .  •         •         ""^  ( 


AM 

490 
63U 
680 


609 


fi.  Pula  Kesi  II.,  of  Kulyan 

6    Sri  Dliiinisi'iia  111.,  i>f  15;ikal.hi of>"  r 

""    "  .         .  .         .  6t)0 

C8() 

695 


7.  Vikram  A'litya,  of  Kulyan 

8.  Viiinyailitya,  of  Kulyan 
y.  Vijayaditya,  of  Kulyau 


10.  Vikr'ani-Aclitya  II.  ...        •  ...        733 

Thh  list  coutaina  four  names  of  kinf^s  of  Kulyan,  a  State  which 
has  not  na  yet  been  alluded  to,  as  it  belonged  to  the  southern 
group  of  Indian  kinj^doms,  and  its  historv  will  bo  explained  here- 
after. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OP   THE   SOUTHKUN   MEDIJEVAL   DTNASIIES  :    HINDOO— B.C.  900   TO 

A.D.   800. 

TuE  progress  of  the  Aryan  Hindoos  southwards  is  involved  in  the 
oiMKoritrof  last  degree  of  obscurity.  In  regard  to  the  northern 
uilitan™  Aryans,  tliere  are  at  least  some  historic  points  upon 
luitory.  which,  as  will  have  been  undei-stood,  no  doubt  can  be 

ca.st.  Dther.'i,  uncertain  in  many  re.><pects,  perhaps,  but  still 
seeming  to  illustrate  each  event,  may  be  accepted  in  general  terms 
until  the  advent  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  progressive  communica- 
tiuDH  with  them,  for  several  centuries,  furnish  historical  particulars 
and  dates,  which  tally  with  those  of  foreign  sources,  and  cannot 
l>e  refuted.  Tor  tlic  south,  however,  there  are  no  such  data. 
The  conquest  of  Ceylon  by  Eiima,  King  of  Oudh,  though  ad- 
mitted as  a  remote  historical  fact,  may  nevertheless  be  open  to  as 
much  doubt  as  the  siego  of  Troy.  There  are,  however,  many 
portions  of  the  llnninynna  which,  putting  aside  more  modem 
llrahminical  interpolntii>ns,  bear  a  strong  impresa  of  truth.  It  w 
not  to  b>'  gathered  from  the  Ramnyana  that  the  northern  Aryans 
had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  south.  Their 
progreM  aouthwards  had  been  stopped  apparently  by  the  central 
for-nts  and  junplcs;  and,  in  liko  manner,  the  southern  people  seem 
only  t^i  have  reached  the  suuthern  boutidnries  of  those  tracts. 
Rama,  however,  is  recorded  to  have  established  kingdoms  at 
Kishkinda,  a  small  district  near  Beejanugger,  on  the  Tuuiboodra 
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river,  still  held  sacred  by  Hindoos,  and  also  in  Lunka  or  Ceylon  -, 
and  after  the  Ceylon  war,  intercourse  between  the  north  and 
south  no  doubt  increased,  and  may  have  been  maintained  for 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  there  is  no  record  of 
any  kind  on  which  historic  dates  or  facts  can  be  based,  and  the 
whole  has  to  rest,  necessarily,  upon  conjecture  or  inference.  All 
the  royal  races  of  the  south  evidently  trace  their  origin  to  persona 
of  northern  origin.  The  Seevaic  faith  and  worship  had  extended 
to  the  south  at  a  very  early  age,  and  though  Brahmins  are  not 
mentioned  till  a  later  period,  the  people  appear  to  have  been 
divided  into  castes. 

In  Chapter  VIII.  a  speculation  was  hazarded  as  to  the  original 
invaders  of  the  south  being  Turanian  or  Scythian,  as  Languages  o 
well  because  of  analogies  in  langtiages,  as  on  account  of  '^'"'  south, 
existing  prehistoric  remains.  The  original  language,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  became  converted  into  Tamul  as  the  head,  Teloogoo, 
Canarese,  Malialum,  Tooloo,  and  some  other  minor  dialects.  Each 
of  those  named  possessed,  and  still  possesses,  a  geographical  limit 
of  its  own,  which  has  probably  never  varied;  and  though  all 
differ  in  many  respects,  yet  their  family  likeness  to  each  other,  as 
a  distinct  group,  has  never  been  questioned.  Mr.  Elphinstone, '  His- 
tory,' vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  book  iv.,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ellis  in  regard 
to  the  great  antiquity  and  perfection  of  the  Tamul  language  be- 
fore the  Aryan  Sanscrit ;  and  if  this  hypothesis  be  tenable,  it 
opens  out  a  length  of  period  which  defies  speculation.  The 
original  literature  of  this  language  has  a  character  which  is  not 
Aryfcn,  and  it  was  only  affected  by  Sanscrit  at  a  later  period,  when 
tliat  language  was  introduced  by  Brahmin  missionaries.  The 
ancient  Tamul  literature  possesses  no  tradition  of  its  antiquity ; 
but,  Cii  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
the  Ramayana,  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  earliest  settlers  iu 
Southern  India  were  at  least  as  civilised  as  those  of  the  north. 

Three   separate    conquests   of  Ceylon,   subsequent   to   that  of 
Rama,  were  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  as  claimed  by 
Hindoo   monarchs   of  India.      The  first  by  Samoodra  conquests  o£ 
Goopta,  about  a.d.  400  to  401 ;  the  second  by  M^gha-  ^^'''"'" 
vahana,  of  the  Gonardya  dynasty  of  Kashmere,  a.d.  430 ;  and  the 
third  at  a  probably  much  later  period,  by  Deva  Pal  D6h,  king  of 
Bengal.     These  circumstances  are  mentioned  to  prove  that  inter- 
course was  maintained  between  the  north  and  south  at  these,  as 
at   earlier,   periods.     The    Chinese  Boodhist  traveller  Fah-Hian 
sailed  in  a  '  gi-eat  merchant  vessel '  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
to  Ceylon  about  a.d.  400.   The  Boodhist  relics  had  been     p„pe 
transferred  there  at  an  earlier  period ;    and  probably     innocent, 
about  A,<».  600,  the  island,  according  to  Boodhist  chronology,  waa 
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iavftJed  nnJ  takt'ii  pussessiou  of  by  'Vijayo,'  who  crossed  fivjin 
the  southern  portiou  of  India.  But  there  are  earlier  records  ot 
the  existence  of  soutiieru  niouarcbies  than  these.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  quotes  Strnbo  as  authority  for  an  einba.«dy  from 
iioD  witta  '  King  Pandiou  '  to  Aujrustus,  shortly  before  the  Chris- 
uireco.  ^.^^^  ^^.^^  perhaps  about  20  B.C.,  when  Porus,  a  northern 

king,  sent  a  similar  mission — or  the  two  may  be  identical ;  and 
jl.-Hj  that  the  Pandynn  dyna.gty  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Periplus,' 
which  has  many  details  of  provinces  and  cities  still  distinctly 
traceable  by  name.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  two  powerful 
kintiJoms  had  been  established  in  the  south — one  the  Pandvan, 
which  had  it^  permanent  capital  at  Madura;  the  other  Oholu,  the 
first  capital  of  which  was  Kunchy,  or  Conjeveram,  on  the  Cauverr, 
the  second,  Tanjore. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  also,  that  at  the  period  of  the 
MiMtonsnd  Christian  era,  intercourse  by  sea  from  tlie  western  coa-st 
Ai«.»iio'  "'*  ^^  India  was  maintained  with  Ejiypt,  and  perhaps  with 
Tiioints.  Arabia;   and   though  absolute  corroboration   is  w^aut- 

ing,  the  visit  of  the  Apostle  Thomas  to  Southern  Ii:  lia,  his  con- 
version of  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity,  and 
his  martyrdom  at  Malliapoor,  near  Madras,  are  supported  as  well 
by  local  tradition  and  the  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  his 
death,  as  by  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Churches  founded  by  him 
routinued  to  exi-»t  until,  alxjut  the  fifth  century,  they  placed 
themselves  under  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Bishop  or  I'atri- 
•rch  of  Mosul,  in  Armenia,  and  still  remain  subject  to  his  juris- 
diction. In  these  early  a^es,  the  Indian  Christians  do  not  seem 
to  have  suft'end  persecution  by  the  IIindo<ia.  Cooroorangoa 
Perumal,  probably  a  kinjj  of  Madura  or  of  Chtira,  in  the  sixth 
century,  is  recorded  to  have  aflorded  protection  to  the  Chris- 
lian^  whoso  meix-hants  were  rich,  and  traded  with  Egypt  and 
I'orsia. 

Of  the  southern   kingdoms,  the  Chola   wa.s  undoubtedly  the 

Cb6ia  largest,  thoutrh  not  i)erhHps  the  most  ancient.   Itrtalleged 

jyoMtf.        fouTniiT  was  Tayanian  Niilo,  who  came  from  the  north  of 

Imlia,  and  apjiears  tohave  gained  po8.se.ssion  of  the  country  near  the 

iinMhTn  .Vrcot.    Kunchy.  or  Conjeverauj,  which  afterwards  became 

the  capital,  was  founded  by  .Vdiinda.     About  .'iW  n  c.  the  (^hola 

dvnH.'«tv  merged  into  the  Pandva  bv  marriaire,  and  so 

•uImIuc*  continiieil  for  570  years;  but  in   '2\4  a.d.  the  States 

Iwoame  separated  again,  and  the  Chol.as  removed  their 

rapitnl    to  Tanjore,   which  was  founded  in  that  year  by  Kullo- 

tunga,  the  head  of  a  new  dynasty  which  flourished  there  till  a.d. 

l»o»nir-^iT    ^'^^    ^^ran*^  and  endowments  by  separate  Chdla  primes 

•(  ij .'  RMt.     g^m  \^^.  traced  down  to  the  fourteenth  century  ;  but  the 
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historical  facts  are  rare  and  obscure.  There  is  no  question,  how- 
ever, that  the  Chola  dominions  were  very  extensive ;  ^1,^,^  juuu- 
they  met  those  of  the  Andhras  on  the  north,  the  Pan-  "'""*• 
dyas  and  Ch^ras  on  the  south  and  west,  and  on  the  east  they  were 
bounded  by  the  sea.  To  this  dynasty  countless  temples  and  other 
woi-ks  may  be  traced  by  their  inscriptions,  and  the  peculiar  style 
of  architecture  —  Dravidian,  which  was  founded  in  the  south, 
is  recognised  by  ilr.  Fergusson  as  one  of  the  distinct  orders  of 
India.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  some  of  the  excavated  temples  of 
Ellora,  especially  that  of  Kylas,  the  most  modern  and  most  mag- 
niticent,  may,  from  its  style,  have  been  the  work  of  the  Cholas. 

The  founder  of  the  Pandyan  dynasty  is  named  Pandya,  a  person  of 
the  agricultural  class,  who  came  from  Ayodya,  or  Oudh.  p„„dya 
Prom  him,  seventy-four  successions  are  reckoned  up  to  d-'nas^J'- 
Kuna,  or  Guna,  in  the  third  century  a.d.,  which,  on  the  generally 
fia?umed  average  of  sixteen  years  to  eac-h,  would  place  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Pandyan  dynasty  about  the  ninth  century  B.C. 
Their  first  capital  was  Kurky,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Periplus,' 
the  second  Kalyanpoor,  and  the  third  Madura,  founded  by  Kulasi- 
khara.  In  the  third  century  a.d.  the  kingdom  was  ruled  by  n 
princess,  who  was  conquered  by  an  incarnation  of  Seeva,  whom 
she  married;  and  this  event  probably  records  the  introduction  of 
the  Seevaic  faith,  which,  both  in  the  Pandyan  and  Chola  kingdom!-, 
appeai-s  to  have  been  the  established  religion.  Both  these  dynaetieg, 
however,  lapsed  into  Jainism  at  various  periods,  and  a  conversion 
of  the  Pandyan  king  Kuna,  in  a.d.  1028,  forms  the  subject  of  u, 
special  inscription.  The  Pandyaa  reigned  over  the  whole  of  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  India,  and  the  dynasty  was  prolonged 
until  its  final  extinction  by  the  Mahomedans. 

The  Ch(5ra  dominions  embraced  the  western  districts  of  Mvsore 
•with  Malabar,  and  may  have  been  separated  from  the     (,^,■.J^ 
Cholas  about  a.d.  500.     Little,  however,  is  known  of     dynasty, 
the  dynasty. 

In  these  southern  Turanian  kingdoms,  the  science  of  architecture 
was  developed  at  an  early  period,  possibly  before,  but  certainly 
eooi»  aft«r,  the  Christian  era;  and  more  progress  was  made  in  it, 
by  the  execution  of  temples  and  other  great  public  monuments, 
than  in  the  north.  Not  only  were  their  dimensions  larger,  but 
their  style  was  more  confirmed,  and  their  ornamentation  richer, 
and  of  a  more  distinct  character.  But  a.s  an  almost  higher  proof  of 
tJieir  civilisation,  it  may  be  adduced  that  artihcial  irrigation  of 
the  soil  had  been  commenced  upon  a  .«!cale  of  pxtended  usefulness, 
which  existed  probably  in  no  other  country  except  Babylon. 
The  exact  period  at  which  the  system  was  commenced  is  not 
known ;  but  existing  inscriptions  relate  to  periods  shortlv  aitvt 
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tho  Christian  era,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  had  then  been 
lung  in  opomtion.  In  this  particular,  the  aoutheru  people  of  India 
left  the  nortiiern  far  behind. 

Not  only  were  stone  dams,  or  "weirs,  thrown  across  large  rivers, 
and  their  streams  directed  over  the  lands  on  their  banks,  but 
reservoir.s  of  all  sizes,  from  the  humblest  village  tank  to  those 
noble  lakes  still  in  existence,  which  are  from  one  to  ten  square 
miles  and  upwards  in  area,  were  distributed  over  ever}-  part  of  the 
country,  furnishing  then,  lus  now,  means  of  irrigation  to  thousands 
of  acres  of  land,  which  would  otherwise  be  sterile.  These  reservoirs 
were  formed  by  dams  tlirown  across  the  courses  of  brooks  and 
streams  of  all  sizes,  at  some  point  where  the  comparative  flatness 
of  the  river  valley  above,  and  projections  of  higli  land  on  each 
bank  towards  the  stream,  afforded  at  once  the  site  of  a  basin  ana 
it,s  dam  ;  and  thus  the  water  of  the  stream,  when  flooded  by  the 
ptniodical  rains,  was  stored  up  until  it  was  needed  for  the  dry 
seasons.  The  dams  of  these  reservoirs  were  of  earth  faced  with 
large  blocks  of  rough  stone  set  without  mortar;  nor  can  the  most 
scientific  processes  of  the  present  day  iuiprove  either  the  principles 
of  construction  of  such  dams,  or  the  simple  but  efficacious 
fluices  with  which  they  were  fitted  for  the  regulated  discharge  of 
water.  Of  such  useful  works,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  are  still 
in  working  ord^i  in  the  Madra.s  Presidency,  and  the  total  nunibei 
of  these  enduring  uiomiinents  of  past  ages  must  be  immense. 


CIIAPTEK  XV, 

or    THK    SOrTHERN    MKDI^VAL    DYNASTIES.    niKUOO     (coutviueil), 

A.D.  250  TO  YMJ. 

CoNTEMPOBAKT   with   the   Cholas   and  Pandyas  ot  tQe  extreme 

south,  a  dvna.«tv  named  ( 'halookva  had  arisen  at  an  early 

<i)na»i)  Df      period,  anil   m  the  midule  of  the  fourth  century  A.D. 

*"'"^  had  attained  great  power  in  the  Camatic.     The  first 

Buthentic   date   of   this   family,    obtained    from   a  fine   and  still 

perfect  inscription,  is  48'.)  a.d.,  by  Pulak6si,  the  son  of 

kinuof  Jaya  t^inha.     Ihe  genealogy  ot  the  family  extends  to 

""■  fifty-nine  princes,  or,  on  an  aver.age  of  sixteen  years  to 

each,  a  period  of  !M4  years.     Of  these,  forty-three  princes  reigned 

'\i\  .Vyodya,  or  Oudh,  and  the  remaining  sixteen  in  the  Caniatic, 

which  would  fix  the  rise  of  the  southern  Chalookya  family  about 

t^rin*  ^f'   ~''^^-     T''^'  founder  of  the  Carniitic  dynasty  was  a 

r-iaiC""'      P^'"^^-"   u'tiutd  llcuia  Syn,  who  bud  wandered   to  the 
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Deccan  and  Carnatic,  and,  niarrviug  a  princess  of  the  latter 
country,  settled  there.  Their  first  capital  was  Nagiivy,  near 
the  Bheenia  river,  and  thence,  as  their  power  increased,  they 
moved  to  Kulyan,  the  present  Kalliany  of  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
which  became  a  fomous  city.  In  their  inscription  at  Yeeoor,  the 
Chalookyas  claim  authority  over  the  Cholas  and  Paudyas  of  the 
south,  and  also  over  the  Andhras,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula ;  and  for  a  time  the  Chalookya  princes,  as  indeed  is  proved 
from  other  sources,  were  lords  paramount  in  India.  The  Chalookv'as 
were  magnificient  temple-builders,  and  some  of  the  ^^^^  temj.iea 
most  beautiful  edifices  in  "Western  India  bear  their  e»cavau-d. 
dynastic  emblem,  the  boar.  It  is  doubtful  how  much  of  the 
Ellora  excavations  belong  to  them,  but  they  are  assumed  to  have 
taken  a  large  part  in  them  ;  and  at  the  village  of  Khurosa,  not  far 
from  Kalliany,  there  is  a  fine  series  of  cave  temples,  containing 
emblems  of  Seeva,  executed  by  them.  The  fourth  and  fifth  centuried 
A.D.  are  the  peiiods  of  the  greatest  power  of  this  dynasty,  and 
victories  over  the  Cholas,  and  even  the  burning  of  their  capital, 
Kunchy,  are  recorded,  as  well  as  military  operations  which  ex- 
tended in  Malwah.  After  the  fifth  century  the 
dynasty  declined,  though  very  gradually,  under  attacks  declines,  i.u» 
by  the  Cholas  from  the  south,  the  Yadavas  from  the 
north,  and  probably  the  Andhras  from  the  east ;  but  in  the  year 
733  A.D.  a  king  named  Teila  is  recorded  as  having  reinstated  the 
power  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  grandson,  Dasa  Varana,  to  have 
overcome  the  Cholas,  driving  them  southwards,  and  again  burniriig 
the  capital.  The  Chalookya  dynasty  lasted  till  the  year  1182  a.d., 
when   the   throne  was  usurped  by  one  of  the  feudal 

II         r  1  •    1      -i  -I       •    r  11,1        1  •  Andronlcus 

nobles,  irom  which   it  may  be  interred  that  the  king-  emperor  of 
dom  had  fallen  into  a  distracted  condition. 

The  Kala  Bhooryas,  who  subverted  the  great  Chalookya  dynasty 
in  the  vear  1 182,  were  originally  feudal  chiefs  of  the 

/-Mil'  111  '       11     ,        •  .1        Kala  Bhoorj* 

Chalookyas,  and  ruled  over  a  small  territory  to  the  dynasty  of 
west  of  Kalliany.  They  also  appear  te  have  had  an  "*^"' 
Aryan  origin,  as  the  founder  of  the  family  had  emigrated  from 
Kalinga,  in  Northern  India,  to  the  Deccan  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  attached  himself  to  the  Chalookya  family,  as  is  recorded  in 
their  inscriptions.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Chalookyan  power, 
serious  contentions  arose  between  them  and  their  powerful  vassal, 
and  sometimes  one  party,  and  again  the  other,  aie  recorded  to 
have  been  dominant,  until  the  final  disappearance  of  the  Cha- 
lookyas. Nor  were  the  Kala  Bhooryas  long  destined  to  survive 
them. 

At  that  period  a  new  sect  was  springing  up  in  the  Carnatic, 
which,  alike  hostile  tc  the  Jain  as  it  was  to  the  Biahminical  faith, 
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beaime  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  great  dNTiastic  and  religious 
revolution.     A  Brahmin  named  Russappa,  of  obscure 
i.iiigijet      birth,  b«v:an    tlie    new   movement,  preaching  a   pure 
*"'■  'Iheism,  the  aboliti<in  of  idolatry,  and  the  adoration  only 

of  the  Phallic  emblems  of  Seeva.  The  new  faith,  under  the 
app'^Uation  of  T^in;znyet,  soon  attracted  notice,  and  on  account  of 
the  divine  n^velations  claimed  by  him,  Bussappa  was  invited  to 
BuMapiM's  Kulyan,  then  in  possession  of  the  King  Vijala  Kala- 
pr..c«:ding».  thoorva,  wlio  liad  u.sui-ped  the  throne.  Bussappa  was 
t.iken  into  favour  by  the  Minister  of  the  State,  and  having  married 
liis  daughter,  resided  at  Court.  At  this  period  the  King  became 
••namoured  of  Bussappa's  beautiful  sister  Pudiua,  married  her,  and 
rd'^ed  her  brother  to  the  rank  of  minister  and  head  of  the  army. 
Bus-sappa  then  concived  the  project  of  establishing  his  new  tenets 
by  force,  the  first  step  to  which  would  be  to  usurp  the  throne.  He 
boldly  proclaimed  that  he  was  an  incarnation  of  Seeva,  and  was 
followed  by  an  immen.«e  number  of  his  disciples.  The  King  took 
the  field  against  him,  and  in  a  battle  which  ensued  was  defeated 
with  great  lo.ss.  Satisfied  with  his  success,  however,  Bus.sappa, 
who  might  then  have  usurped  the  throne,  besought  pardon,  and 
was  reinstated  in  oHice.  His  real  object  wa-s  to  obtain  the  throne 
for  his  si.ster's  child,  and  to  become  regent  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
hv  some  means  the  King  was  induced  to  abdicate  and  become 
iiu  ascetic;  but,  as  he  disappeared,  it  is  more  tlian  probable  he 

was  put  to  death  in  A.n.  lid,  nine  years  after  his 
wiill»m  '    .         p   ,     ,  ■      ,  ,.  , ,  , 

kiiiB.if         usurpation  of  the  kmgdom.     Bussappa  could  not  how- 
R<«tl«nd.  ...      ,  .  ...  I  •  .1       •.  I  • 

ever  maintain   ins   position,  or   ins  autiiority  over  his 

n»>phew,  and  being  obliged  to  fly  from  Kulyan,  was  pursued  and 
pvit  to  doaih  ;  but  the  tenets  he  had  promulgated  had  been 
accepted  by  multitudes  of  the  people,  who  now  venerated  him  as 
H  martyr ;  they  were  preached  after  his  death  with  great  effect  by 
*nother  neplu'W,  Chun-Bu.-^.'^appa,  and  remain  to  the  present  time, 
professed  by  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes  in  Southern 
and  South -Western  India. 

Vijala  Kalabhooryas death  terminated  the  Chalookya dominion, 
»^  ^....x  ..  "II''  ih''  kinu'dom  was  iiunndiately  afterward.-;  invaded, 
r.>niiirr  nnd  annexed  bv  the    i  adavas  or  .liidows  of  Dooifhur, 

the  modern  Dowlatabad.  The  ('halookyas  appear  in 
the  first  in.slancc  to  have  been  IIiniloospr.)fessing  the  Seevaic  faith, 
but  they  afterwards  became  Jain.",  a  religion  which  had  l)eeu 
introduced  from  Kaftiawar  and  Ouzerat,  and  so  continued  till 
l!i'»  I.ingayet  revolution,  undor  Bu.«,'<app)i.  Most  of  the  .splendid 
t'mp'ies  erected  by  the  Chalookva  and  bv  a  minor  dynasty,  the 
Itattis,  absorbed  by  them,  were  dedicated  to  the  .fain  faith  :  with 
many  Viharus  or  colleges  and  monasteries,  all  of  which  suflerod 
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severely,  aa  well  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Bra,hniinical  Cholat  in 
the  fierce  period  of  i-eligious  contention  between  the  Lingaj'ets  and 
the  Jains,  which  followed  the  death  of  Bussappa.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  Chalookya  period  is  peculiar,  but  extremely  elegant, 
having  a  character  of  ornamentation  of  its  own,  which  is  not 
without  suspicion  of  Greek  assistance. 

The    Bellals   were   the   successors    of    the   Chera  dynasty  ia 
Western  Mvsore  and  Malabar :  thev  occupied  a  place,  as 

,       -  1         ,-■,      ,       1  ■        ,      ,         ,„    ,,  ,    Hoi  8414,  or 

It  were,  between  the  Lhalookyas  and  the  Lhohis,  and  Beiwi 
by  their  inscriptions  appear  to   have   maintained  con-     ^"^*^" 
slant  warfare  with  both.     By  an  inscription  of  a.d.  1235,  seven- 
teen successions  are  enumerated  up  to  the  founder  of  the  family, 
which,  according  to  the  usual  average  computations,  would  place 
his  date  in  a.d.  980,  or  thereabouts ;  and  an  inscription  in  the 
Mackenzie  collection  makes  it  a.d.  984.     One  of  the  Chalookyaa 
records   commemorates    a    great   victorj'^   over   the   Bellals  near 
Moodgul,    when    the    Bellals   had   invaded   the    kingdom ;    but 
temples    erected    by   b^th    dynasties,   bearing    their    distinctive 
emblems,  the  boar  of  the  Chalookyas,  and  the  tiger  or  sharddli- 
of  the   Bellals,  are  found  in  the  same  localities,  denoting  their 
alternate  possession  of  the  country.     For  some  time  the  town  of 
Ijukhoondy,  in  Dharwar,  was  the  capital  of  the  Bellals,  whence  they 
retired  southwards  to  Dwara  Samoodra,  in  North  Mysore.     They 
were  Jains  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  in  1133,  Vishnoo 
Verddhana,  the  king,  was  converted  to  Brahminism  by     ting  of ' 
the  great  Brahmin  missionary  Eamanuja,  to  commemo- 
rate which  event,  the  splendid  temple  at  Belloor  was  dedicated  to 
Vishnoo.    The  dynasty  continued  till  a.d.  1268,  as  will  be  hereafter 
niantioned. 

The  Silhai-as  were  local  princes,  tributaiy  to  the  Chalookyas. 
Their  territories  lav  around  Kolapoor,  which  was  then 
th'^ir  capital,  and  their  inscriptions  upon  temples,  and 
copper  tablet  grants,  prove  them  to  have  held  extensive,  though 
not  jicrhaps  independent,  sway  over  a  large  portion  of  what  is  nov/ 
styled  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.     An  inscription  Stephen  kiii^ 
ot    A.D.  1135  enumerates  eight  successions  up  to  the  E"8'a'"i- 
founder  of  the  familv,  which  would   place   their  origin  about 
907  A.D. 

A  legend  concerning  the  Kadamba  family,  which  is  certainly  ono 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  southern  dynasties,  records 
that  the  founder  was  the  offspring  of  Seeva,  born  under 
a  Kadamba  tree,  and  hence  the  family  appellation.  They  were 
sovereigns  of  Banawassy,  which  is  a  district  mentioned  in  Ptolemy, 
as  also  the  name  of  its  prince,  Trinetra  Kadamba,  in  A.D.  168. 
A  memorial  inscription  of  the  family  recounts  successions 
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AD.  678,  or  conti'inporary  with  the  Clialookyns ;  but  claims  to 
TiiK-riiis  have  boon  independent  at  the  period  of  the  esta- 
cni|*rur.  blishinent  of  the  Chalookyas.  To  the  founder  of  the 
fiiinilv,  Mayura  Varma,  is  attributed  the  introduction  of  Brahmins 
and  the  lirahniin  faith.  IJanawassy,  and  a  portion  of  the  Dhar- 
■war  colloc'torate,  was  tlie  seat  of  the  family  ;  but  their  possessions 
extended  to  the  sea-coast,  north  and  south,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  tlioir  in.'soriptions  being:  traceable  in  temples  and  other 
buildings;  and  it  was  no  doubt  owinp:  to  their  maritime  position 
that  they  became  known  to  the  early  Greek  navigators. 

Mention  of  the  Katta  dynasty  occurs  in  inscriptions  incidentally 

with  the  ( 'halookyas,  who  subverted  them  ;  they  wero 

Jains,  and  lords  of  Samdati,  in  Dharwar  ;  they  are  trace- 

kblo   by  the-'^e  inscriptions   up   to   a.d.   1097;    and,  though  in   a 

reduced  condition,  the  family  was  in  existence  up  to  the  Maho- 

medan  conquest. 

The  era  of  Shall vahana,  a.d.  77,  is  still  maintained  among  the 
Hindoos  of  the  Deccan,  over  which  country,  and  per- 
haps part  of  Malwah,  he  reigned  at  that  period  ;  but 
comparatively  little  is  known  of  him,  except  his  era,  on  which 
historical  dejM'ndenco  can  be  placed.  lie  was  a  Hindoo,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  tiie  persecution  of  the  l^oodhists,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Agni  Kool  warriors  of  Rajpootana.  By  tradition, 
Shalivahana  was  the  son  of  a  potter,  bom  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner of  a  virgin  to  be  the  saviour  and  protector  of  the  then  perse- 
cuted Brahmins,  and  a  regenerator  of  the  Hindoo  faith ;  but  to 
what  dynasty  he  belonged,  or  whether  he  was  the  founder  of  one, 
there  i.s  no  record.  The  capital  of  Shalivahaiui  is  believed  to  have 
been  Faitan,  on  the  Godavery,  which  still  remains.  In  the 
*  I'eriplus,'  two  great  cities  in  tlie  Deccan  are  mentioned  a.s  marts 
of  trmle,  one  of  which  is  I'lithana  ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstonc  con- 
jectures that  the  Greek  IIAKiANA  may  be  a  clerical  error  for 
II A IH  AN  A  or  Pftitan.  The  other  city  is  TagAra,  in  regard  to  wliich 
no  definite  conehision  has  been  arrived  at.  It  seems,  however,  far 
frf>m  improbable,  that  the  ruins  of  a  once  extensive  city  on  the 
tableland  between  the  fort  of  Deogurh,  or  Dowlatabad,  and  the  caves 
of  Ellora  may  l>e  the  place.  Tins  ruined  city  was  not  apparently 
known  to  Mr.  P]lphinstone,  and  the  Greeks  may,  iu  this  instance 
al.so,  have  committed  a  clerical  error,  by  writing  rnyapn  for  the 
Hindee  vnyapn^ '  the  city.'  The  local  power  of  Shalivahdna,  and  his 
zt-al  for  the  Hindoo  faith,  renders  it  possible  that  he  followed  the 
lloodhistfl  in  the  excavations  at  Kllora;  and  itwould  be  by  no  means 
inonsLstent  with  probability  that  the  Tagdra  or  Nagara  of  the 
Greek  nierchantx.  near  Deogurh,  was  one  at  least  of  his  capitals. 
One  of  the  ap^KjIlations  of  the  ^ilhara  family  was  Tagara-poor ; 
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and  Mr.  Elphinstone  ('  History/  cli.  ii.  book  iv.  p.  431)  stales  that 
the  Rajpoot  family  of  Silhav  possessed  Tagara  as  its  capitiil  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  city  itself,  however,  has  never  been 
discovered  under  its  recorded  name. 

The  Yadava  dynasty  had  probably  existed  for  a  considerable  period 
before  it  rose  to  its  zenith  of  power.     Its  foundation  is  ^^^.  . 

.,,,,.  ,        ;        1     /.  ■  T4dava 

••ittributed  to  Kanijee,  a  shepherd,  live  centuries  B.C.  :  dynasty  of 
but  there  is  no  distinct  record  of  its  genealogies,  though     ^'^^'^ '' 
it  claimed,  like  many  others,  a  descent  from  one  of  the  Pandoos  of 
the  Miihabharut.     Whether  it  was  the  successor  to  Shalivahana, 
or  not,  has  never  been  traced.     In  1190  a.d.  one  of  its  „       „, 

...  ,  ™      ,  .  Henry  VI. 

inscriptions  records  conquests  of  the  western  provinces  empemr  nt 
of  the  Chaloolcya  kingdom ;  and  while  by  it  the  king- 
dom of  the  Chalookyas,  on  the  fall  of  the  Kalabhooryas,  was 
annexed,  victories  are  also  recorded  over  the  Bellals  of  I)wara 
Sumoodra.  The  capital  of  the  Yadavas  was  D^oghur,  and  their 
history,  as  connected  with  the  Mahomedan  invasion,  will  bo 
related  hereafter. 

The  ancient  and  powerful  dynaj=ity  of  the  Andhras  seems  to  have 
split  into  four  portions  after  the  Christian  era.    The  ori- 

.  .  ,  ,  Andbr&s. 

ginal  stock  still  held  Maghada,  in  Bahar,  and  in  a.d.  5.3 
theGanapati  branch  settled  south  of  the  Godavery,  under  Kakateya; 
another   branch,   the    Xarooputea,  became    masters  of     u^ro 
Telingana,  of  winch  the  capital  was  "Wurungul ;   and  a     emperor, 
third,   the  Gajupati,  ru'ied   over  Kuttack.     Nothing  of  accurate 
historic  record  is  known  of  these  dynasties,  till  the  Mahomedans 
found  the  Narupati  Andhras  at  AYurungul,  and  this  event  in  their 
history  will  be  recorded  in  its  proper  place. 

From  Deogurh  and  Malwah  the  Hindoo  kingdoms  and  dynasties 
pass  into  those  of  the  north.  What  have  been  reviewed  in  the 
present  chapter  contain  those  only  of  the  south  so  far  as  inscrip- 
tions or  other  memorials  have  served  to  perpetuate  them  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  and  those  of  the  Chalookyan  group  are 
curiously  exact  and  complete.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the 
recorded  history  of  their  contentions,  that  not  only  did  no  con- 
federation of  States  exist,  but  that  there  was  no  sympathy  or  bond 
of  union  between  any  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  a  per- 
petual strife  for  superiority  was  maintained,  which  resulted  in  the 
domination,  now  of  one,  now  of  another,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Northern  India  up  to  the  period  of  the  Mahomedan  invasion 
of  tlie  south.  From  the  fifth  century  the  history  of  the  Carnatic 
is,  of  all,  the  clearest  portion,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  ruling  families,  the  absence  of  which,  in  other 
localities,  is  so  much  to  be  regretted.  The  country  appears  to 
have  been  well, peopled  and  well  cultivated;  and  the  sea-coaat 
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artorded  moans  of  coniimmicalion  by  sea  with  E<ript  and  Arabia. 
In  most  reispects  little  change  can  Jbe  traced,  and  the  names  of 
towns  and  villages  mentioned  in  ingcriptions  and  now  existing 
have  not  been  altei-ed.  From  the  Christian  era  np  to  the  seventh 
renturv  the  Jain  faith  was  the  prevailing  religion  ;  and,  as  in 
Guzerat  and  other  localities  where  it  existed,  its  richly  decorated 
temples  remain  as  proofs,  not  only  of  the  highest  architectural 
skill  of  the  period,  but  of  a  refinement  in  Ui^te  which  is  perhaps 
traceable  to(lreek  influence.  On  the  mission  of  ShunkurAcharya, 
in  the  eighth  century,  most  of  the  people  forsook  the  Jain  faith, 
and  returned  to  the  Brahminical  tenets  preached  by  him,  which 
enjoined  the  worship  of  Seeva.  The  village  communities  were 
governed  on  the  same  principles  as  at  present,  by  their  hereditary 
officers.  Colleges  and  schools  had  been  established  for  education, 
and  endowed  by  their  founders ;  hereditary  district  officers,  deans 
of  guild,  and  other  functionaries  presided  over  the  administration 
of  the  laws  and  the  collections  of  revenue  ;  agriculture  was  well 
protected,  and  flourished  ;  and  so  far  as  the  inscriptions'  a/Tbrd  par- 
ticulars, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a 
hii'h  and  then  progressive  civilisation,  equal  in  all  respects  to  th*t 
of  Northern  India. 

•  Sfir  Walter  Elliot's  oolleotioru 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OP  THK  EARLr   SfAHOJIEDAN  INVASIONS  OP  INDIA,  A.D.  664  TO  907. 

In  the  year  622  a.d.  Mahomed  fled  from  Mecca  to  xAIedina,  and 
the  date  waa  accepted  as  the  commencement  of  the  Mahomedan 
Mahomedan  era,  under  the  title  of  the  Hegira.     Before  progress.*" 
a  hundred  years  had  expired,  Egypt,  Svna,  Northern  Africa,  and 
part  of  Spain  had  been  subdued  bv  the  Arabs,  and  the  relio-ious 
behef  of  Mahomed  was  diffused  a.s  widely  as  the  conquests  of  his 
yotanes  had  extended.    While  Mahomedanism  spread  thus  rapidly 
to   the   west,  it   progressed  even  in   a   more   permanent   de^Tee 
through  Arabia  and  Persia  into  Central  Asia,     Westwards  \u 
new  faith  had  been  checked  by  Christianity;  eastwards  there  was 
nothing  to  oppose  its  progress  but  an  effete  fire-worship  in  Persia 
and  beyond  that,  a  semi-savage  Paganism,  of  which  no  distinct 
trac.  s   are   obtainable,  but  which  may  have  been  allied  to  thn 
obseryances  of  the    ancient   Scythians.     The  warriors  of  Islam 
urged  on  by  fanatical  zeal  on  the  one  hand,  and  love  of  plunder 
and  dominion  on  the  other,  quickly  overran  Central  Asia,  and  as 
early  as  664  a.d.,  forty-four  years  after  the  Hegira,  had  penetrated 
to  Kabool,  while  the  intervening  tracts  of  Persia  had  been  ahead  v 
brought  within  the  pale  of  Mahomedanism  and  its  governments, 
and  were  subject  to  the  Arab  caliphs  established  in  them. 

This  history  has  no  concern  .sdth  the  fluctuations  of  power  which 
followed  the  hrst  Arab  settlements  in  Afghanistan ;  but,  of  them 
tne  results  were  the  acceptation  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  a 
nominal,  if  not  in  some  instances  actual,  submission  to  the  central 
Mahomedan  government.  On  the  south  side  of  Persia  the 
Mahomedan  progress  was  no  less  rapid  than  on  the  north-east 
Bussora  was  founded  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  from  Expedition  * 
thence  expeditions  against  Sinde  and  Beloochistan  were  tTu^r""" 
undertaken,  but  with  only  partial  success.     In  the  year  711  a  n 
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Lowevcr,  an  Arab  vessel  was  detained  at  the  moiitii  of  the  Indus ; 
pi,i!iii.it,u.  1"^^  the  iiriiue  of  the  country,  Kajali  Dahoo,  was  called 
U" '""•• .  upon  for  its  restitution.  It  was  in  vain  he  uvffed  that 
tiK- E»si.  the  locality  was  not  in  his  territory;  the  Mahonie- 
dftiis  would  hear  of  no  excuse,  and  sent  a  small  detachment  of 
troops  to  enforce  the  demand,  which  was  overwhelmed.  The 
jrovemor  of  lUissora,  Ilejiiz,  now  dispatched  a  larger  force,  of 
<J,000  men,  under  his  nephew  Kassiai,  who,  having  succeeded  in 
taking  by  storm  a  celebrated  temple,  in  which  he  obtained  a  large 
})Ooty — probably  Dwarka — followed  its  defender  along  the  Indus, 
defeated  a  numerous  army  assembled  by  the  Hajah,  who  perished 
in  the  battle,  and  finally  reached  his  capital,  Brahminnbad,  which 
was  defended  by  his  widow.  Kassim,  though  well  provided  with 
catapults  and  other  engines  of  war,  made  little  impression  on  the 
I>lace;  but  a  .scarcity  of  provision  rendered  the  defendei-s  desperate, 
and  in  a  hopeless  sally  against  the  Mahomedans,  the 
quest  lit  Hindoo  queen  and  body-guard  of  Rajpoota  perished. 
"^  Knssim  then  advanced  to  Mooltau,  which  was  weakly 

defended,  and  the  capture  of  a  few  less  important  cities  completed 
the  conquest  of  Sinde. 

It  is  alleged  by  some  writers,  that  the  youthful  conqueror, 
having  re-equipped  his  army,  and  received  reinforcements, 
marched  across  India  to  the  Ganges.  This,  however,  does  not  rest 
upon  authority  suUicient  to  establish  it  as  an  historical  fact;  and 
file  forces  at  his  disposal,  which  never  exceeded  8,000  men,  render 
it  improbable  that  he  should  have  even  attempted  such  an  expe- 
dition. On  the  contrary,  he  .seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his 
conquest,  and  set  himself  diligently  to  conciliat«  the  people,  and 
confirm  them  in  their  rights  of  property ;  but  his  miserable  end 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans.  Two  beautiful 
daughters  of  the  Rajah  Dahoo  had  been  despatched  by  Kassim  to 
the  Calipli'd  harem.  On  their  arrival  at  Damascus,  one  of  them 
denounced  Kassim  as  having  dishonoured  her,  and  a  mandate  was 
Druihnf  sent  to  Sinde  for  him  to  bo  sown  up  in  a  raw  hide, 
**"""-  and  sent  to  the  Caliph.  When  the  body  arrived  at 
Damascus,  the  princess  declared  her  falsehood,  but  triumphed  in 
having:  thus  avenged  her  fatiier's  death.  AVlietlier  this  legend  be 
strictly  true,  is  perhaps  questionable,  though  related  b)'^  various 
Mshomedan  hi~toiians  ;  it  is  however  certain,  that  by  Kassim's 
death,  or  reoal  from  Siude,  the  Mahomedan  power  then  was  much 
_^  ^  weakened,  and  after  an  occupation  by  liis  successors  of 

d»n« -M-ii-ii  about  forlv  years,  thcv  were  expelled  by  the  Jiaipoot 
tube  of  vSumera,  who  took  possession  of  the  province  : 
a^r  were  any  further  attempts  to  regain  a  footing  in  India  made  bv 
the  Arab  caliphs.     The   Mahomedan   faith,  lacking   the  military 
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support  ■which  had  accompanied  it  elsewhere,  did  not  jrogress  in 
Sinde ;  and  after  a  time  the  Arab  invasion  had  become  little  more 
than  tradition.  According  to  Rajpoot  authority,  however,  it  ia 
related,  that  in  the  reign  of  Khoman,  Rajah  of  Chittore^  an  in- 
vasion of  Mahomedans  took  place  between  a.d.  812  and  Egbert  saion 
836,  under  Mahniood,  son,  or  other  relative,  of  the  Caliph  '""^• 
Ilaroun-al-Rasheed,  find  then  governor  of  Khorassan,  and  that  the 
Mahomedans  were  defeated  and  expelled  from  India ;  but  this 
alleged  event  is  not  continued  by  Mahomedan  historians,  and  may 
be  doubtful,  or  perhaps  the  mere  repression  of  a  predatory  raid. 
li  it  really  happened,  it  forms  additional  proof  that  early  Ma- 
homedan enterprises  against  the  Hindoos,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Kassim,  were  unsuccessful,  and  that  they  were  found  more 
united,  and  more  powerful  and  warlike,  than  the  people  of  the 
west,  over  whom  the  Mahomedans  had  triumphed. 

After  the  death  of  the  Caliph  Haroun-al-Rasheed  in  a.d.  806,  tho 
empire  of  the  Arab  Caliphate  did  not  preserve  its  integ-     _ 

Disruntioii 

rity.  The  great  provinces  of  Khorassan  andTraus-Oxania     of  the 
had  rebelled,  and  in  the  course  of  sixty  years  had  become       *"'^ 
independent  under  the  Tahirites,  or  successors  of  Tahir,  who  had 
begun  the  movement.     They  were  succeeded  by  the  Alfred  king 
Sofarides,  in  a.d.    872,   the  founder  of  which  short-  ofKngiand. 
lived  dynasty  was  Yakoob,  a  brazier  of  Seistan,  who  became  a 
military  adventurer  of  much  celebrity  :  and  these  were  subverted  in 
turn  by  the  Samanis,  in  903  a.d.,  r  dynasty  which  Edward  kin? 
continued  to  exist  in  Central  Asia  for  120  years.     The  of  England. 
fifth  prince,  Abdul  Melek,  possessed  a  Toorky  slave,  named  Alp- 
tu^-'een,  who  held  the  high  office  of  governor  of  Khorassan.     On 
the  death  of  his  patron,  in  A.D.  961,  he  fell  under  the 

e  ^1  A.      ^\       M\.  J    1        •         E^sar  reigna, 

suspicion  01  the  successor  to  the  throne,  and  having 

escaped  with  a  few  followers,  betook  himself  to  Ghuzny,  an  out- 

Iving    province    to    the    south-eastward,    amonof   the 

Soliraan  mountains,  where,  aided  by  the  rude  Afghan  Gimzny  esta- 

population  of  the  tract,  he  became  independent.     In  or 

about   a.d.  976  Alptugeen  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Subook- 

tugeen,  also  a  slave,  who  had  married  his  daughter. 

Ferishta  states  that  Alptugeen  had  a  son  named  Isakh,  king<>( 

who  succeeded  his  father,  and  died  in  less  than  two     "^ ""  * 

years,  without  issue,  and  that  on  his  death  Subooktugeen  waa 

elected  king,  and  married  as  already  stated. 

Although  a  slave,  having  been  purchased   by  a  merchant  in 
Toorkistan   when   a    boy,  Subooktugeen   yet   claimed  gubooktu- 
illustiious   descent   from   Yezdiierd,  the    last    of  the  g''e"'sexp«(it. 

•r»-i-  TTi-i  Ti  tions  mtu 

rersian  kings,     tie  displayed  great  talent  at  an  early  ii^ia. 
Bge,  aiid  was  entrusted  by  Alptugeen  with  military  expeditions, 
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»<.me  of  whifli  were  directed  npainst  the  ludian  tribes  on  the 
Jndu8,  Iroiii  whom  the  mountain  range's  of  Afghanistan  separated 
the  Mahoniedans,  and  thus  be  seem«  to  have  become  acquainted 
witli  India,  and  desirous  of  penetrating  into  it.  Having  therefore 
Bubdued  and  annexed  Kandahar,  he  determined  to  invade  the 
territories  of  Jeypal,  then  prince  of  the  Punjab,  including  Kash- 
niere  and  Mooltan,  and  having  marched  eastwards,  in  a.l.  977, 
taken  certain  forts,  built  nio.sqiies,  and  obtained  a  large  booty, 
lie  returned  to  Gliuzny.  Jeypal  was  by  no  means  willing  to  rest 
under  this  act  of  aggression.  lie  assembled  a  large  army,  and 
cro-'sing  the  Indus,  advanced  to  Lumghan,  whore  he  was  met  by 
Subooktugeen  ;  but  before  the  armies  engaged,  a  furious  storm 
occurred  at  night,  which  .so  disheartened  and  dispersed  the  super- 
stitious Hindoos,  that  Jeypal  sued  for  terms,  <ind  agreed  to  give  up 
Hftv  elephants,  and  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  receive  which  he 
requested  ambassadors  might  besent  with  him  to  Lahore.  Safely 
protected  in  his  own  capital  however,  the  Hindoo  king  repudiated 
the  promises  he  had  made :  and  instigated  by  his  BraliUiin  coun- 
sellor.s,  imprisoned  the  Mahomedan  envoys.  Subooktugeen  waslittle 
disposed  to  brook  the  insult,  and  had  alreadygained  expeiienceof  the 
weakness  cf  the  Hindoo  troops  before  his  mountain  warriors.  He 
had  returned  to  Ghii/ny,  but  on  receiving  news  of  the  Hindoo  a<l- 
vance,  retraced  his  steps  to  Lumghan,  where  the  vast  Hindoo  forces 
■were  arrayed  to  meet  him.  Jeypal  had  enlisted  the  kirgs  of  Delily, 
Ajmere,  Kalinjja,  and  Kanouj  in  the  national  cause,  and  his  army 
i->  represented  to  have  amounted  to  100,000  hor.He  and  an  immense 
biidy  of  iiifiintry.  As  in  the  case  of  Alexander's  invasion,  the 
best  of  the  Aryan  chivalry  had  as.sembled  to  liurl  back  the 
Mahomedans.  This  was  not.  however,  fated  to  happen.  Subook- 
tugeen, an  experienced  general,  directed  successive  attacks  of  oOO 
fresh  CAvah-y  at  a  timr;  against  a  Aveak  point  of  the  Hindoo 
position  ;  tlieir  line  was  broken,  and  a  general  advance  of  the 
Mahomedans  completed  their  victory.  Subooktugeen  did  not 
fillow  up  liis  success;  he  was  content  with  levying  heavy  con- 
tributions on  the  country  west  of  tlie  Indus,  and  took  possession 
of  Teshawur  and  Lumghan,  nudving  that  town  hie  boundary. 

Tlius  was  tlie  tir^t  permanent  occupation  of  Indian  territory  by 
.Mahoniedans  accomplished,  which  was  soon  afterwards  relin- 
qui;<hed.  Subooktugeen  did  not  renew  his  attacks  upon  India, 
»nd  for  the  rest  of  liis  life  appears  to  liave  been  engaged  in  military 
0|>eration8  to  the  north-westward,  residing  chiefly  at  IJalkh  ;  but 
fulling  ill  there,  he  commenced  a  journey  to  Ghuzny  for  change  of 
.  ,  air,  and  died  by  the  way,  at  Tormooz,  in  the  month  oi 
tai>«»i*  August,  '.W(7  A.I).,  in  the  (ifty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and 
twentieth   of  his   reign,  his  remains  beinjj  carried   to 
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Qhuzny.     In  his  last  moments  be  had  nominated  as  his  successor 
his  second  son  Ismail,  who  was  crowned  at  Balkh,  and  is  esteemed 
to  have  been  legitimate,  whereas  Mahmood,  the  eldest  son,  wai 
otherwise  ;  3Iahmood,  however,  was  determined  to  assert  his  right 
to  tlie  throne.  He  tirst  wrote  to  his  brother,  oftering  him 
Balkh  and  Khorassan  as  an  independent  kingdom,  if  he  Mahmooi. 
would  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  rest :  and  this  having 
been  refused,  both  parties  prepared  for  an  issue  in  war.    They  met 
near  Ghuzny,  when  Ismail  was  defeated,  and  without  further  re- 
sistance the  whole  kingdom  was  taken  possession  of  by  ]\[ahmo'>d, 
who  kept  his  brother  under  an  honourable  restraint  during  hia 
life. 


CHAPTER   II. 

OP  THE  I!STAS10IT  OF  INDIA  BY  SOOLTAN  MAHMOOD  OF  GHrZXT, 
s^URNAMED  '  BOOX-SHIKUN,'  OR  IDOL-BREAKBK,  A.D.  997  XO 
1030. 

Mahmood  was  now  thirty  yeai-s  old,  having  been  bom  on  Decem- 
ber  15,   A.D.   967.     He    was   in  the  prime  of   life,  and  having 
been  his  father's  constant  companion  in  war,  and  entrusted  with 
many  independent  operations,  had  gained  a  large  experience.    His 
first  act  was  to  profess  allegiance  to  the  royal  house  of  Saniany  ; 
but  tins  having  been  rejected,  and  a  new  governor  of  Khorassan 
appointed,  Mabraocd  not  only  maintained   his  position,    but  on 
the    occasion   of    a   revolution,   in  which    the    Sanuiny  sooltan, 
Mansoor  II.,  was  dethroned  and  blinded,  declared  his  in-  Mahmood 
dependence.   This  event  took  place  in  the  vear999  a.d.,  declares  in- 
80on  alter  which  he  received  a  robe  of  honour  from  the  -^o-^ss- 
Caliph,  and  assumed  the  title  of  sooltan.     Since   his  Sj'fester 
accession   Mahmood    had    employed    himself    in   the  ..  ^       ^ 
settlement  oi  the  civil  anairs  of  his  kingdom;  and  to  a^^sumcs  the 
obviate  any  chances  of  disturbances  to  the  westward,  sooitau. 
he  entered   into  alliance   with    Elik  Khan,  the   usurper  of  the 
Samany  dynasty,  and   received  his  daughter  in  marriage.     Elik 
Khan,  therefore,  became  the  undisputed  master  of  Trans-Oxania, 
and  Mahmood  was  left  at  liberty  to   pursue  his  great  plans  in 
regard  to  India,  wliich  he  had   most  at  heart.     He  had  become 
highly  popular  with  the  people  and  with  his  army  ;  and  his  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  Islanusm,  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of 
power  arising  from  the  security  of  his  po.sition,  impelled  him  to 
undertake  operations  against  the  Hindoo  Pagans  and  idolators  on 
his  eastern  frontier,  as  well  for  their  conversion  to  hia  countiy"s 
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f.iitli,  RB  nftonlin;?  him  a  now  field   of  operations,  infinitely  more 
inviting;  tlian  the  poor  and  di.straeted  regions  of  tlie  west. 

Afghanistan  waa  naturally  a  poor  country,  thinly  inhabited. 
India  was  rich  in  jreneral  weallli.  in  the  possession  of  countless 
Himioo  shrines  and  temples,  overHowing  with  gold  and  precious 
^tone8,  and  possessing  a  teeming  population,  from  which  an  abun- 
dance of  slaves  could  be  carried  away  to  be  added  to  the  sparse 
people  of  his  own  country.  With  part  of  India,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indus,  Mahmood  was  already  familiar;  and  tlie  accounts  borne 
to  him  by  traders,  and  general  report  of  the  splendour  of  the  couu- 
liies  Ijeyond,  gave  a  prospect  too  tempting  to  be  neglected,  lint  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1001  a.d.  that  he  made  any  raove- 
iitnryii.     meiit  ea.stward.     In  the  month  of  August  in  that  vear 

rmpernrol  ^  "  • 

utrniaiir.     he  Set  out  from  Ciliuzny  with  ten  thousand  chosen  horse- 
^o'l'V"*'    ™*''^»  ''"*^  '^'"  November  27  met  Jeypal,  the  llnjah  of 
►"•"fJU^'     Lahore,  at  Peshawur,  at  the  head  of  12,000  horse  and 
30,000  foot.     Tlie  battle  which  ensued  was  obstinately 
contested  by  the  Hindoos,  but  tliey  were  utterly  defeated,  tive  thou- 
sand of  their  troops  were  slain,  and  Jeypal  himself,  with  many  of  his 
R.j«h  Jejpii  relations  and  chiefs,  was  taken  prisoner.     Mahmood, 
>irfc*tcd.         however,  released  Jeypal.  on  promise  of  his  paying  an 
annual  tribute ;  but  the  aged  king,  deeming  himself  unfit  to  reign 
longer,  abtlicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Anuudpal,  and  perished  by 
lire  on  a  funeral  pile — a  death  to  which  be  had  devoted  himself. 

In  the  year  a.d  1004  Mahmood  having  returned  from  a  mili- 
(«"-nnd  inm-  tarv  expedition  into  Seistan,  found  that  the  Indian 
»ii.ii.A.D.io«)t.  tribute  had  not  been  fully  paid.  Anundpal  had  con- 
tributed his  quota;  but  the  liajnh  of  Bhateea,  Ik-ejy  I^«i,  « 
Kujpuot  prince,  had  refused  his  share,  and  coidd  not  be  compelled 
to  furnish  it.  Mahmood,  therefore,  advanced  upon  Mooltan,  and 
tlience  into  the  I'njah's  tt-iTitories ;  but  was  opposed  with  such 
d''sp«nition  by  the  liajpoots,  that  he  was  repul.sed  in  seveml 
ntfacks.  On  the  evening  of  the  battle,  Mahmood  prostrated  him- 
►••If  towards  .Merea  in  ."ight  of  hi.^  troops,  and  rising,  with  a  shout 
'  that  the  prophet  had  given  him  tlie  victory,"  again  led  on  his 
men,  and  drove  the  enemy  into  their  fort,  which  he  invested.  As 
tho  siege  was  closely  ]iresse<l,  Heejv  Ifai  abandoned  the  place, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  wood,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Mahmood, 
and  after  an  obstinate  defence  put  an  end  to  his  own  e.\istence. 
A  great  booty  was  obtained  in  the  city,  which,  with  J3eejy  Rai's 
t'Tritones,  w»«i  annexed  to  Mahmood's  dominions. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  Mahomednn  history  how  Mooltan  had 
Third  !nT,.  by  this  time  become  a  Mahoniedan  province.  Shekh 
•u«.i.D.ir^v  Ilamted  Lody,  the  first   Mahumedan  ruler,  had   paid 
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Inbute  to  Subooktugeen,  and  by  hia  name  must  have  been  an 
Afgh.in.  In.v.D.  1005,  however,  his  grandson,  Abnol  Futteh  Dawood, 
revolted,  and  being  in  alliance  with  Anundpal  of  Lahore,  thit 
prince  detached  a  part  of  his  army  to  oppose  Mahmood,  who  v/afl 
advancing  on  Mooltan  by  way  of  Peshawur.  Again  the  Hindoos 
were  defeated.  Animdpal  fled  to  Kashmere,  and  Mooltan  havinjr 
been  invested  by  Mahmood,  its  rulers  submitted  on  the  promise 
of  paying  a  heavy  annual  tribute.  The  sooltan  would  probably 
have  continued  his  march  into  India,  but  was  obliged  to  return 
inimediatelv  to  Ghuzny,  his  western  territories  having  been  in- 
vaded  by  his  father-in-law,  Elik  Khan,  king  of  Kash- 
gar.  In  a  series  of  rapid  marches  Mahmood  traversed  defeats 
Khorassan,  and  met  his  enemies  (for  a  confederation  u'ingot  ' 
against  him  had  been  formed)  within  a  short  distance  of  ^'^**'*^'^- 
Balkh,  and  the  armies  drew  up  for  battle.  The  engagement  was  s 
bloody  one,  and  sharply  contested ;  but  Mahmood  had  brought  with 
him  500  elephants,  which  he  posted  at  intervals  in  his  line,  and 
which  seem  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  victory  he  obtained. 
Elik  Khan  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  thenceforward  molested  his 
son-in-law  no  more ;  but,  it  being  winter,  Mahmood's  army  suffered 
severely  by  the  snow  on  their  return. 

Meanwhile,  however,  events  had  occurred  in  India  which  ob- 
liged the  sooltan  to  return  thither,  and  it  is  impossible  Fourth  inva- 
not  to  admire  his  energy  on  this  occasion.  Sewukpal,  i'w5^6^"'' 
a  renegade  Hindoo  rajah,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
Sooltan  Mahmood's  conquests,  and  had  rebelled.  Without  stavin? 
at  Ghuzny,  Mahmood  followed  up  the  offender,  defeated  and  took 
him  prisoner ;  a  heavy  fine  was  exacted,  and  Sewukpal  imprisoned 
for  life.  Anundpal,  however,  had  not  been  punished  for  his 
treacherous  support  of  the  Mooltan  rebel ;  and  in  the  p„fi,  ,„,,. 
year  1008.  Sooltan  Mahmood,  early  in  the  spring,  set  siou.A.D.ioc* 
out  from  Ghuzny  to  attack  him.  His  intentions  were  perfectly  well 
known,  and  Anundpal  appealed  to  the  Hindoo  princes  of  India  to 
second  him  in  his  eflbrts  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Mahomedans  from 
their  sacred  soil.  His  appeal  was  speedily,  if  not  heartily,  responded 
to,  and  an  immense  army  assembled  at  Peshawur.  Money  from 
all  quarters  was  supplied  for  the  war,  and  Hindoo  women  even 
melted  their  ornaments,  and  oflFered  the  gold  and  silver  to  aid  the 
national  cause.  The  Gukkurs,  a  powerful  hil)  tribe  in  the  north- 
west of  the  Punjab,  were  induced  to  join  the  confederation,  with 
30,000  men,  and  Sooltan  Mahmood,  on  debouching  from  the  passes, 
was  foi'ced  to  entrench  his  camp. 

In  this  position  he  remained  inactive  for  forty  days,  doubtful 
whether  he  could  advance,  but  unwilling  to  retire.  The  mutual 
inactivity  vras  broken  by  the  Hindoos,  who  attacked  the  Mahome- 
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dan  Jntrcnc.inieHts,  headed  by  the  wild  Oukkiirs,  who,  for  a  time, 
▼.ere  euccevssful;  hut  the  eK'pliant  on  which  tlie  Iliiuloo  <;eutral 
rode,  frightened  by  naplitha  balls  and  flights  of  arrows,  lied.  A 
panic  ensued,  and  the  Arabian  and  Afglian  horse,  about  16,000  in 
number,  isaniujf  from  tlie  intrenchments,  pur^sued  the  Hindooa  with 
vast  slaughter.  Tlie  Hindoo  confederates  were  not  p'lnsued  by 
the  sooltan.  lie  attacked  the  sacred  town  of  Na<j:rak(ite, 
uind.*  and  for  the  first  time  began  the  destruction  of  idols 
"""'"■*•  and  tlieir  temples.  Tlie  fort  of  '  Bheeni,'  one  of  the 
holy  shrines  of  the  Punjab,  where  fire  issued  from  the  rock,  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  an  immense  booty  in  solid  gold  and  silver 
inu'ots,  plate,  and  precious  stones  obtained,  with  which  Mahmood 
refumed  to  Ghuzny,  and  displayed  them  to  his  wondering  .subjects 
at  a  great  festival,  as  well  as  a  ])rocf  of  his  victories,  as  to  stimu- 
late their  desire  for  fuitlier  conquests;  and  in  the  year  1011  ha 
auiiin  set  out  with  the  intention  of  taking  Than(5sur,  near  Dehly, 
wliicli  was  represented  t/i  be  the  holiest  place  iu  India. 

It   may  be   gathered  from  the  sequel,  tliat  Mahm>  r»d,   hav'ng 
mtiii  iiiTv      defeated  the  Hindoos  at  Peshawur  in   1009,  agnin  ad- 
.i..i,,Aj..w)io.  „,itted   Anundpiil  to  terms;    for  by  treaty  Mahmood 
was  now  entitled  to  ]>a.ss  tlirough  the  domains  of  that  prince  with 
his  army.      Anundpiil,  however,  wrote  to  the  sooltan,  that  x»'hile 
he  should  be  welcomed  with   fitting  hospitality,  he  tru.sted  that 
Tlian^Hiir  might  be  spared,  and   that  he  would  ensure   its  reve- 
nues being  paid  regularly.    But  Mahmood  spurned  the  offer,  and 
declared  that,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  he  would  root  out  idol 
Trtnpieof     ■''^''^'"''bip  from  all  India.     Anundpiil  vainly  endeavoured 
Tiinii.s.nr      to  rouse  again  the  national  spirit  of  the  Hindoo  princes 
for  the  defence  of  Thanesur;  and  Mahmood,  by  rapid 
ni.irche,^,   having  reached    the   place,  plundered  it,  broke   down 
Ivmples  and  idols,  tlie  cliief  of  which,  .Iug.'*oma,  was  .sent  to  Ghuzny 
to  be  trampled  uiK>n  in  the  streets.      Mahinood  desired  to  press  on 
to  Dehly,  but  Anundpiil,  who  lay  in  his  rear,  was  not  to  be  de- 
pendf'd  upon,  though,  on  the  .soDltan's  return,  his  hospitality  was 
profuse;  Mooltan  was  doubtful,  and,   under  the  circumstances,  a 
return  to  Gliu/ny  was  deemed  the  safest  policy.     2(X),000  captives 
wore  taken  to  tliat  city  and  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  the 
;reaeral  b<x)ty  was  again  enormous. 
«ir«ni  11.       '^''®  years  1012  to    1017  A.n.  pa.«sed  without    any 
i"* '.^f*"*  ^"'^''f'''  invasion  of  India  ;  but  in  the  latter  year  .Sooltan 
Ku«u^d       Mahmood,  with  an  army  of  1()0,(H)0  horse  and  20,000 
rvirwHthinr*.  foot,  8ct  oui  with  the  determination  of  reacliing    Ka- 
nouj,  one  of    the  most  ancient  and  most  wealthy  of 
Indian  riti<»«,  known  to  Persian  tra<lition  as  having  been  invaded 
by  King  Gi>oshtnsp.     The  Mahomedan  host  paused  nowhere,  and 
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eiu'ijuntered  no  opposition  of  any  moment.  The  rajah,  Koowiu' 
Kai.  was  unprepared  for  defence,  and  made  the  best  k.ii.ouj 
terms  he  could,  in  unconditional  submission.  Mah-  a»i»<:''<^«i- 
mood  then  passed  on  to  Meerut,  whicli  also  submitted :  and  thence 
1/3  Muttra  and  the  sacred  shi-ines  of  Krishna,  which  were  found 
BO  splendid  as  to  excite  even  the  sooltan's  admiration.  All 
the  gold  and  silver  idols  were  melted  down,  and  many  of  the 
temples  destroyed ;  but  some  were  spared  on  account  of  their 
beauty.  From  Muttra  the  sooltan  appears  to  have  turiud  home- 
wards, attacking  and  subduing  all  petty  princes  who  fell  in  bis 
way.  These  were  Rajpoots,  and  the  same  miserable  results  were 
observable  everywhere,  in  the  destruction  of  their  women  by  the 
men,  followed  by  a  frantic  attack  upon  the  Mahomedans,  in  which 
tliey  perished.  On  his  return  to  his  capital,  Mahmood,  emula- 
ting the  beautiful  architecture  he  had  seen  in  India,  erected  a 
splendid  mosque,  which  was  called  '  the  Celestial  Bride,"  and  this 
example  was  followed  by  the  nobility  of  his  court,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  adorning  the  capital. 

The   year   1021   was   remarkable   for   a   confederation    of  the 
Hindoo  sovereigns  against  the  Rajah   of  Kanouj,  vrho  Eiainh  invn- 
had  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  sooltan  ;  and  siou.A.D.Kci. 
to  assist  him,  Mahmood  again  advanced  into  India,  but  was   too 
late  to  save  Kanouj,  which  had   been  taken  by  the  Kanouj 
Rajah  of  Kalinga,  in  Eundelkund,   and  its  sovereign  uie^Ra^sii  ut 
put  to  death.     To  avenge  this  act,  Sooltan  Mahmood  ^^''''''s^- 
proceeded  to  Kalinga,    but  the  rajah  fled  before    the  quarks'"* 
Mahomedan  army,  and  after  devastating  the  country,  Kaiingd. 
the  soi'Itan  proceeded  homewards.    Anundpal,  the  rajah  of  Lahore, 
had   probably  joined  the  Hindoo  confederation  against   Kanouj  ; 
for,  on  this  occasion,  ^lahmood  returned  from  Kashmere,  whither 
he  had  proceeded,  and  took  and  sacked  Lahore,  while  Anundpal 
fled  to  Ajmere. 

Although  foiled  in  his  purpose  of  reducing  Nanda  Rai  o£ 
Kalinga,  in  1021,  Sooltan  Mahmood  did  not  forego  niuui  inva- 
it;  and  in  a.d.  1023  marched  against  him  by  way  of  s'""-'^'''"''* 
Lahore.  Passing  by  Gwalior,  he  laid  siege  to  the  fort,  but  ita 
rajah  submitted,  and  was  not  interfered  with ;  Nanda  Riii  also 
made  no  resistance,  and  having  presented  some  valuable  gifts,  Wiis 
confirmed  in  his  possessions. 

Sooltan  Mahmood  had  long  heard  of  the  sanctity  and  wealth 
of  the  temple  of  Somnath,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  in  xeuth  exr«di- 
the  province  of  Kattiawar,  and  as  it  was  a  place  of  "o".a-uiw^- 
pilgrimage  for  Hindoos  from  all  parts  of  India,  burned  to  destroy 
BO  notorious  an  example  of  idolatry.  In  September  p,,pej<,i,n 
1024   A.D.,  therefore,  he  marched  from  Ghuzny  with    ^-* 
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his  army,  accompanied  by  30,000  volunteers  who  served  witli  )ut 
j.«y,  f'lr'  the   express   purpose    of  destroying  Somnuth.     Having 
reached  Moolttm,  Mahmood  struck  across  the  desert  to  Ajmere, 
whicii   had   been  evacuated  by  its  rajah,  and  thence 
"«?<•»        reached  Auhuhvara,  the  capital  of  Guzerat,  now  ruled 
Guwnii,       ^^^^  ^^,  ^  p,.j„(>g  of  the  Solunkee  or  Chalukya  dynasty, 
which  had  succeeded  the  Chowras  in  A.D.  942.     The  rajah,  how- 
over,    had   retired   into    the   mountains,    and    the     Mohamedans 
pushed  on  to  Somnath.     The  temple  fortress  was  bravely  defended 
by  the  Rajpoots,  and  tlie  assaults  were  continued  for  tliree  days, 
but  without  effect;  while  a  diversion  against  the  be.^iegers  was 
made  in  their  rear  by  Bheeni  l)^o,  the  rajah  of  t4uzerat,  which 
had  well-nigh  proved  successful.      Mahmood,  however,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  prostrated    himself  in  prayer  before  his  troops, 
and  remounting  his  horse,  cheered  them  on  to  victory. 
Bomiiitii      5,000  of  the  garrison  were  slain,  and  the   remainder 
"^^""-        escaped  by  boats,  pursued  however  by  the   Mahome- 
dans,  who  slew  many  more  of  them.     Although  Mahmood  had 
»een  many  noble  Hindoo  temples,  he  was  not  prepared   for  the 
maguiticence  of  Somnath.     Entering  the  great  hall,  the  idol,  nine 
feft  in  height  above  the  ground,  was  before  him,  and  with  a  blow 
of  his  mace  he  struck   ofl"  its  nose.     The   Brahmins  oflered  an 
immense  sum  if  he  would  spare  it,  but  the  sooltan  replied  that 
he  desired   to  be  known  to   posterity  as   '  Mahmood   the  idol- 
vmi  hoot  J     bn-aker,  not  as  the  idol-seller,'  and  the  image  was  broken 
«.i.i.(iiied.       ^^  pieces.     In  its  inside  were  found  precious  stones  and 
P'^arls,  of  a  value  far  exceeding  what  had  been  offered,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  temple  was  immense. 

After  a  short  .stay  at  Somnath,  the  sooltan  followed  liajah 
n<iii.iiii.k  Bheem  Diio,  who  had  retired  to  the  fort  of  Gundaba, 
i»k.ii.  probably  (lundava,  in  Kutch,  which  was  stormed  and 

taken,  but  the  rajah  escaped.  Believing  the  place  to  be  im- 
pregnable, the  rajah  had  lodged  all  his  valuables  there,  which 
Anhqiwiir*  ^^^^  '"*"  ''^e  sooltan's  hands.  Mahmood  then  proceeded 
i.ocapip.u  ^  Anhulwara,  which  was  a  magnificent  capital,  and 
contemplated  nuiking  it  his  permanent  abode  ;  but  being  dissuaded 
from  such  a  step,  and  having  conferred  the  throne  of  Guzerat 
upon  a  prince  of  the  country,  he  nuirched  for  (thuzny  by  way  of 
Sinde,  avoiding  itajah  Bheem  Deo,  who  had  occupied  the  ordi- 
nary route ;  but  the  army  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  heat 
Rnd  thirst  in  the  desert.  This  expedition,  and  the  campaign  and 
re-Mdcnce  in  (Juzerat,  had  occupied  two  years  and  a  half;  and 
tbnnfrh  in  the  year  1027  the  sooltan  undertook  a  campaign 
a/ainst  tho  Juts,  or  Jat*,  a  tribe  on  the  river  Indus,  who  had 
tuol(.»ted  lirt   army  on   its   return    from    Somnath,   ajid    reduced 
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them  to  obedience,  yet  no  further  invasion  of  India  on  a  large 

Bcale   was  attempted.     He  became   seriously  afflicted 

with  the  stone,  and  died  on  April  29,  1030,  in  the  sixty-  reigns  m 

third   year   of   his    age,  having    reigned    thirty-three 

years. 

Sooltan  Mahmood's  character  is  a  favourite  one  with  all  Maho- 
medau  historians,  and  doubtless  possessed   many  ele- 

c  1      r-  -J        ,11  1       .>         '    •    1  1       Character  of 

ments  oi  greatness  and  oi  generosity,  though  or  a  variable  sooitau  M«b. 
character.  While  he  could  be  liberal  to  profusion  to 
some,  he  was  niggard  to  others;  and  the  famous  satire  of  the  poet 
Ferdousi,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  court,  and  treated  inhospi- 
tably, is  a  bitter  memorial  against  him,  redeemed  too  late  by  his 
generosity  to  the  poet's  daughter.  Mahmood  was,  nevertheless,  a 
sincere  patron  of  learning  and  of  literature.  He  established  col- 
leges and  schools  at  Ghuzny,  and  endowed  them  richly ;  and  he 
beautified  the  city  by  many  noble  buildings.  His  justice  was 
inflexible,  and  by  his  natural  strength  of  character  and  personal 
bravery,  he  possessed  himself,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people.  It  will  have  been  seen  by  the  detail  of  his 
invasions,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  make  any  permanent  settle- 
ment in  India,  and  took  no  part  in  its  politics.  The  fierce  icono- 
rlasm  of  his  nature,  and  lust  of  booty,  were  the  foundations  of 
all  his  Indian  campaigns,  and  after  he  had  plundered  and  de- 
vastated any  Indian  territory,  and  carried  oil'  thousands  of  its 
people  to  become  slaves,  he  left  it  to  its  ancient  rulers,  to  recover 
gradually  from  the  desolation  he  had  caused.  It  is  probable  that 
thousands  of  forcible  conversions  were  made  as  a  principle  of 
faith ;  but  Islamism  took  no  root  in  India,  and  the  destruction 
and  plunder  of  their  temples,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  priests 
and  bravest  warriors,  established  in  the  hearts  of  the  Hindoo 
people  a  terror  and  hatred  of  the  Mahomedans  which  was  never 
afterwards  redeemed.  No  instances,  it  may  be  said  to  his  credit, 
are  recorded  of  wanton  or  revengeful  massacre  or  executions  ;  and 
in  his  dealings  with  Hindoo  princes  he  was  in  all  cases  merciful, 
even  though  they  had  proved  unfaithful  to  their  promises.  Tried 
by  the  standard  of  his  times,  therefore,  Mahmood  must  be  con- 
sidered on  the  whole  humane,  and  his  unquenchable  thirst  for 
gain  by  plunder  is  the  worst  feature  in  his  character.  In  regard 
to  the  Hindoo  princes,  it  is  evident  that  their  efforts  to  resist  tlie 
invaders  were  comparatively  feeble.  Their  greatest  coalition,  in 
A.D.  1006,  did  not  amount  to  a  representation  of  the  warlike  power 
of  India,  and  was  so  quickly  overthrown,  that  it  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  resistance ;  while  Anundpal  of  Lahore,  the  head  of  the 
Itajpoot  dynasty  of  the  Chohans,  was  the  only  prince  who  appears 
to  have  had  the  rational  honour  really  at  heart.     At  his  death. 
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the  doininions  of  Mahmood  extended  aa  far  as  Isfahan  westward, 
rjid  their  extent,  already  great,  only  perhaps  prevented  a  permanent 
occupation  of  the  greater  part  of  India.  Thirteen  invasions  of 
India  are  claimed  for  him  ;  but  ten  only,  as  detailed,  tue  of  con- 
90i|ueuce. 


CII.\PTER    III. 

FROM    THF.    DKAin    OP    SOOMAX    MATIMOOD    TO    THE   END    OP 
TIIK    GUU/.NKVV    DYNASTY,  A.D.   10.30-118G. 

Mahmood  left  twin  sons,  Mahomed  and  Miisaood  :  and  by  his  will, 
Wshnined  Created  Mahomed  his  successor.  The  brothers  had 
"Jl'un  Mah-  "^^'^r  been  on  good  terms,  and  while  their  father  kept 
im.d.  Mahomed  near  him,  on  account  of  his  docile  and  tract- 

able dispositiiin,  he  conferred  on  Musaood  the  government  of 
Jiifahan,  in  order  that  his  turbulent  nature  might  find  employment 
iu  the  subjugation  of  the  warlike  tribes  around  1  im.  On  his 
father's  death,  Musaood  wrote  to  his  brother  relinquishing  his 
claim  to  succession,  provided  the  Persian  provinces  were  assigned 
to  him,  and  his  name  were  read  first  in  the  public  prayers;  this, 
however,  was  refused  by  Mahomed,  who,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  officers  of  state,  marched  with  an  army  to  meet  his  brother. 
Hy  the  way,  Mahomed  halted  for  the  forty  days'  fast  of  the 
.1!um/an,  during  which  time  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
in  camp  by  his  uncle  and  two  other  chief  ofiicers,  and  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned.  The  confederates  then  marched  to  Herat 
with  the  army,  and  joining  Musaood,  swore  allegiance  to  him. 
Mui^ftood,  however,  thougli  he  did  not  release  his  brother,  hanged 
one  and  beheaded  the  other  of  the  two  treacherous  officers,  and 
M<hr,mpr!.  inipri,-<nned  his  uncle  for  life.  .According  to  the  cruel 
!i.-'i..'..'i'rt."''  custom  of  the  time,  Mahomed  was  blinded  and  deposed, 
r'ri^n'ih'J.r*''^  '^^^*'^  ft  rc'ifm  of  five  months,  and  Musaood  became  sooltan 
hm»*kxi.iosi.  of  the  whole  Ghuznevy  dominions. 

From  the  period  of  his  accession,  in  lO.'^l  a. P.,  till  10.33,  Rfusaood 

*as  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Seljuk  Tartars  j  but  peace  being 

^an^^,     '^'^"cluded  with  them,  he  turned   his  attention   to  the 

i"d'i*'"""'    '^ff'aire  of  India,  whither  he  proceeded;  captured  the 

fort  of  Sursooty,  in  the  Kashmere  hills  ;  and  while  he 

wfM  engaged  in  this  campaign,  heard  of  the  defeat  of  his  general 

by  the  Seljuks,    and  wii.s  obliged   to   proceed   to  that 

part  of  his  dominions  to  restore  order.     In  the  year 

M»rnM  n«'».    lO.Vi,  having  returned  to  India,  Musaood  reduced  the 

b4ivi<L        fori  of  Hansy,  before  deemed  impregnable  established 
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a  gnrrisoii  in  it,  and  also  in  Sonput,  near  Debly  ;  and  returaiiijr 
to  Lahore,  left  his  son  Madood  in  possession,  and  f>ro-  Musaoo.i 
ceeded  to  Ghuznv.    Here  he  found  the  king-domin  con-  defeated  hy 
fusion  from  repeated  attacks  by  the  Seljuks,  and  in  May 
1040  himself  received  a  sore  defeat  by  them,  by  wliich  I'osed  by  uid 
he  was  so  disheartened,  that  he  determined  to  reside 
for  the  future  in  India.     As  he  proceeded  to  Lahore  ^"cceeds** 
in   1042,    his   army   mutinied,  deposed   him,    and  put  '""'" 
him  in  prison,  raisinfr  to  the  throne  his  blind  brother  Mahomed, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him.      Musaood    had  reig'ned  nine 
years.     Though  of  a  warlike  temperament,   he  was  fond  of  the 
society   of  learned    men  ;    he    built    and    endowed   schools    and 
colleges,  and  for  a  peiiod  was  very  popular ;  but  he  lacked  the 
energy   of   his    father,    and    perhaps  the   Ghuznevy  dominions, 
already  spread   over  an  immense  tract  of  country,  were  become 
too  large  to  be  governed  etficientl}'.     Shortly  after  his  deposition, 
Musaood  was  put  to  death  by  his  cousin  Soliman,  in  tha  fort 
of  Kurry,  where  he   had  been  confined.     During  his   reign   he 
had   appointed  his   son   Modnod  governor  of    Balkh  ;    who,   on 
hearing  of  his  father's  murder,  repaired  to  Ghuzn}',  where  he  was 
received  witli  enthusiasm,  assumed  the  crown,  and  immediately 
marched   upon    Lahore  to  avenge  his  father's   death.  Modnod,  son 
The   blind   king  Mahomed  opposed  him  at  Duiitoor,  aLifniSThe 
was  defeated,   and  taken    prisoner,  and,  with   several  proreed9"to 
officers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  deposition  of  King  'nd'a- 
Musaood,  put  to  death.     Finding  his  brother  Madood,  who  had 
continued  in   charge  of  Lahore,  was  not  disposed  to  accord  liis 
alif  fiance,  Modood  marched  against  him  ;  but,  before  any  engage- 
ment occurred,  Madood  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  and  all  opposi- 
tion ceased.     Meanwhile  the  Seliuks  had  recommenced  „ 

.,.    .  1,1-  ,    ,<       T     1-  Heroturiistu 

liosliiities,  and  the  king  left   India  to    oppose   them,  oppose  uie 
During  his  absence,  the  Hindoo  princes  of  Northern    '^ '" 
India,  taking  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of  the  new  king,  or- 
ganized an  insurrection  against  the  Mahomedans,  which   for  a 
time  threatened  serious  consequences.     The  Rajah  of  Dehly,  in 
conjunction  with  other  confederates,  retook  Hansy  and 
Than6?ur,  with  their  dependencies.     The  fort  of  Na-  insurrection. 
grakote  capitulated,  and   an  idol  was  replaced  there 
with   great   pomp.      This    success   encouraged   other     conquer 
rajahs  of  the  Punjab  ;  who,  having  coalesced,  in ves-ted     ^"*^- 
Lahore;    but    it  was  desperately  defended    by  its    Mahon-edaii 
garrison,  street  by  street ;  and  when,  in  despair  of  re-  ^j^^  Hmdooa 
reiving  aid,  and  in  sore  strait  from  famine,  the  garrison  i^^f|  ^ut 
sallied  forth,  the  Hindoos  fled,  and  the  siege  ceased,  "edeteatei 
This  event  seems  to  have  broken  up  the  Hindoo  couftderation ; 
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for    thoujrh   the  troubles  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  kinjrdom 

never  ceased,  it8  Indian  possessions  remained  at  pence  till  the  king's 

Kinir  death,  which  occurred   December  24,  A.l).  104U,     Ilia 

iil^ir*'''      ***^'"  ^i"s«>'»(^d,  a  child  of  four  years  old,  was  proclaimed 

A.D.  1049.      king,  but   almost  immediately   deposed  by   his  uncle 

rope  Leo  IX  Abool  Hassan,  wlio  became  king,  and  at  once  recovered 

the  Punjab,  Sinde,  and  otbei  Indian  territory  from  a  rebel  otticer 

who  had  coalesced   with  the  inhabitants.      Abool  Hassan    was, 

A).ooi  Huiuin  however,  deposed  in  10")1  by  Abdool  Rusheed,  a  son  of 

fo6i°bj^A*"'    *''®  Sooltan  Mahniood;  who,  after  a  reign  of  a  year, 

dimi uaniiei-j.  •vs^s  in  turn  deposed  bv  Farokhzad,  son  of  King  Musa- 

d<'p..»«r»  iiiin     ood,  who  reigned  six  years,  and  died  in  a.d.  1058;  but 

rri(n)»iiii       no  event  of  Indian  interest  is  recorded  of  this  period. 

A.D.  losa.         jjg  ^^  succeeded   by   his   brother   Ibrahim    without 

iufcee™. nnd   Opposition,  who  reigned  in  peace  till  his  death,  in  a.d. 

"if  ioml"        10t>8,  with   the  exception  of  one  Indian  campaign  in 

A.D.    1079,  which  was  confined  to  a  portion   of  the 

Kdfrnrklng  •.,  TV      1-  i-    •  j    ^  i 

•'f  Sfotuiid.  I'unjab.  Ibrahim  wa.s  a  religious  devote*',  and  em- 
MuMivxi  HI.  ployed  himself  in  translating  the  Koran  and  other 
reiVnilm""*'  teligious  works.  His  son  Musaood  III.,  who  succeeded 
A.aiii&  him,  wn.s  of  a  bolder  and  more  martial  character,  and 
his  love  of  justice  was  distinguished  by  the  compilation  of  all 
e.xisting  laws  of  the  kingdom  into  one  code.  Although  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  entered  upon  any  Indian  campaign  in  person, 
yet  his  generals  canied  the  Mahomedan  arms  beyond  the  Ganges, 
and  returned  with  much  spoil  of  temples  and  cities.  During  the 
reign  of  Musaood  III.  Lahore  became  the  real  capital 
i.»ii..n"  hia    of  the  Ghnmevy  dvnnstv,  and  their  possessions  in  India 

r»|.|t«l.  ,  .  "      I-  1     .      1 

had  become  coiisolulated. 
Arslan,  a  son  of  the  late  king,  now  imprisoned  his  brothers,  and 
.    ,  wn.s  crowned  ;  but  the  princes  who  had  been  put  aside 

Ar«liin  , '  * 

"•urpiih^  appealed  through  their  mother,  who  was  sister  of 
Snnjnr,  sooltan  of  the  Seljuks,  to  him  for  aid,  which 
was  promptly  rendered,  and  Arslan  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  bv 
the  sooltfln  in  pt'P'on.  Arslan  (led  to  India,  and  collecting  all  the 
troops  there,  attnupted  to  recover  Ghuzny.but  was  again  defeated, 
Pnttodeatii,  ""''  P"t  to  death  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  bis  age 
*'*'■  r.wl  third  of  his  reign. 

When  the  S«')juk  sooltan  interfered,  in   1118  A.D.,  on  behalf  of 
iM-iir4>n  '»>8  nephews,  and  defeated  Arslan,  he  placed  another 

*""'"■"•  '"*•  nephew,  IV'hnim, brother  of  Arslan,  upon  the  throne,and 
the  date  of  his  reign  is  reckoned  from  that  peiiid — there  being 
then  in  fact  two  kingfl  of  the  same  kingdom.  After  quelling  a 
rfT»ellion  in  India.  Behrnm  reigned  in  peace  for  some  time,  but 
having  executed  one  of  the  Ghoory  family,  his  son-in-law,  the 
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Prince  of  Ohoor,  Seif-ood-deen  Soor,  in  order  to  arenofe  his  brother's 
Qeath,  invaded  Ghuzny,  when  B^hram  was  forced  to  fly,  aud 
Seif-ood-deen  took  possession  of  the  city.  Behram,  however, 
recovered  it  during  tlie  winter,  and  took  Seif-ood-deen  prisone'-, 
whom  he  executed  in  a  barbarous  manner.  Alla-ood-deen,  brother 
of  Seif-ood-deen,  now  sooltan  of  Ghoor,  marched  at  once  to  avenge 
the  act,  defeated  Behram,  and  having  tnken  possession  ohuzny 
of  Ghuznv,  gave  it  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  '1','?"'*'''.*^  ^^' 
slaughter  for  seven  days.  Most  of  the  noble  edifices  seijuk. 
raised  by  the  Ghuznevy  kings  were  destroyed,  and  even  learned 
and  inoffensive  men  of  high  station  were  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  The  city  never  afterwards  recovered  from  this  spoliation, 
and  AUa-ood-deen  obtained  the  appellation  of  'Jehan-soz,'  or 
'burner  of  the  world,'  by  which,  and  for  his  infamous  cruelties, 
he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  These  events  have  perhaps  no 
direct  concern  with  Indian  history,  but  it  is  necessary  to  relate 
them  in  regard  to  the  family  of  Ghoor,  which  succeeded  the 
Ghuznevies  in  India. 

After  the  engagement  with  Alla-ood-deen,  Sooltan  Behram  fled 
towards  India,  but  died  by  the  way  of  a  broken  heart,  in  the  year 
1  ]  52,  having  reigned  35  years.  Frederick  i.. 

His  son  Khoosroo,  who  reached  Lahore  safely,  was  f,^,^i!'enl'/fif' 
received  with  joy,  and  became  king.     He  would  have  Germany. 
made  an  effort  to  regain  Ghuznv,  but  owing  to  the  de-  Boimim  diea, 

'  A.D.  1153 

feat  of  the  Seijuk  sooltan  by  the  Toorkomans,  this  be- 
came impossible,  and  he   remained  content  with   his  son,  succeeu.-t 
Indian  possessions,  over  which  he  ruled  for  seven  years  Dies  at 
wit'^out  troubles.     He   died  at  Lahore,  in  the   year  i;.D'^ii|o^ 
ll&J,   leaving  his   dominions  to   his    son,    Khoosroo  TheChoo 
Mullik,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  last  of  the  dynastv.  family 
After   a   protracted   struggle,   the  whole  kingdom  of  Ghuzuy. 
Ghuzny  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Ghoory  phmp 
family,  and  in  the  year  1180,  Shahab-ood-deen  Ma-  j^,™'"' 
homed   Ghoory,  brother   of  Gheias-ood-deeu,   sooltan  Frame 
of  Ghoor,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  Alle-ood-deen,  overran  the 
Indian  possessions  of  Sooltan  Khoosroo,  and  invested  Lahore,  which 
he  was  unable  to  take,  and  peace  was  concluded  between  them, 
Sooltan  Khoosroo  giving  up  his  son  Khoosroo  Mullik  as  a  hostage. 
Four   years   afterwards   Mahomed   Ghoory   invaded   the  Punjab 
again,   and   established   some   garrisons   in   the   province,  which 
Sooltan  Khoosroo  was  unable  to  expel:  and  being  desirous  of  getting 
the  sooltan  into  his  power,  wrote  to  him  that  he  had  despatched 
his  son  with  overtures  of  peace.     The  message  was  not  open  to 
puspicion,  and  the  sooltan,  very  desirous  of  meeting  the  son  from 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated,  went  to  meet  him,  attecded 
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onl\  bya  pniall  eacort.  Mahomed  Ghoory's  plan  had  so  far  suCk^eded : 

MAiiom«i     "od  by  II  rapid  march,  at  the  head  of  20,000  cavalry,  he 

der^/'d        threw   himself  between   the  sooltan  and  Lahore,  and 

R...111AH        while  part  of  the  force   surrounded    the    unfortunate 

nmicKU-      flooltan's  camp  and  made  hint  prisoner,  the  rest,  headed 

dynasty  oi    by  Mahomed  Uhoory,  passed  on  to  Lahore,  of  which  ho 

""''         took  posses.sii)n  without  opposition,  in  the  name  of  his 

brother,  the  Sooltan  of  Ghoor.     Thus  the  house  of  Ghuzny  cea.«ed 

to  reign  ;  Sooltan  Khoosroo  had  reigned  twenty-six  years,  and 

was  the  last  of  the  race  of  Subooktugeen  who  held  royal  power. 

He  and  his  family  were  sent  to  Ghoor  and  confined  there,  ai.d 

their  ultimate  fate  is  not  known.     The  great  Ghuznevy  dynasty 

had  lasted  from  a.d.  96-2  to  118G,  or  224  years. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  TUB  CONQrESTS  OF  SOOLTAN  SHAHAB-OOI)-DEKN,  MAHWOOD 
nilOORT,  COMUONLY  CALLED  UAHOMED  OHOORY,  A.D.  1150- 
I2O0, 

AL.'.A-OOD-nEK\,  sooltan  of  Ghoor,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Bonitnn  (ihuzny,  died  in   ll/iO  a. P.,  after  a  reign  of  four  years. 

hi'i'iT^mT"  He  had  confined  his  nephews  Gheias-ood-deen  and  Shu- 
».n.  IK'S*.  hiib-ood-deen,  and  his  son  Seif-ood-deen  became  sooltan. 
B*if  ivMi-decn,  Ilia  firgt  act  was  to  release  his  cousins,  and  restore 
•iKcodi. «iid  tliem  to  tlic  governuu-nt  they  liad  previously  ueld  ;  and 
y.«r.  having  reigned  barely  a  year,  he  was  assiussinated  by 

Sooltan  ft  y)erson  whose  brother  he  had  put  to  death.     To  him 

anti^c-^  Ghi'ia.-<-oi)<.l-deen  succeeded  ;  and  it  is  a  strange  feature 
rerdi.  pf  those  times,  when  the  first  act  of  every  succeeding 

monnrch  seems  to  have  been  to  slay,  blind,  or  confine  every  pos- 
sible pretvnder  Ui  the  throne,  tliat  he  should  ha\e  trusted  his 
brother  Mahomed  with  powers  virtually  as  extensive  aa  his  own  ; 
a  tru.xt  wliich  wa.-*  fulfilled  to  the  day  of  his  death  by  Mahomed 
Ghoorv  witli  the  most  scrupulous  and  devoted  faith. 

.Mahon)ed  Ghooiy,  after  Ghuzny  had  been  taken  possession  of 
rirnt  Indian  ^y '''"  brother,  Sooltan  ( iheios-ood-deen,  and  the  officers 
iTiiornlfli  "'  ^'^  ^^^^  Gliuzncvy  kings  disjdaced,  was  despatched  to 
oh>K>ry.  India,  to  annex  the  provinces  wliich  belonged  to  the 

iiiubvert<»d  dvnasty.  Moidtan  was  taken,  and  the  fort  of  Oocha,  th« 
iM'f'ne  of  Aiexanfler's  memorable  attack  and  severe  wound,  wiia 
invei>t«d.  The  gates  were  opened  by  the  rajah's  widow,  who 
il««ired  to  marry  her  datighter  to  the  Muhomednn  general,  nnd 
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had  put  her  husband  to  death ;  and  he  retm-ned  with  his  Hin- 
doo bride   to  Ghuzny.     In  A.D.   1179-80  he  invaded  second 
Sooltau  Khoosroo  Mullik's  territory  of  Peshawiu* ;  and,  a-d"  n7e!>ia 
RS  has  been  already  rehited  in  the  last  chapter,  gained  phnip 
possession  of  Lahore,  and  sent  the  royal  captives  to  his  ^/.'.^-'o}"* 
brother  Gheiaa-ood-deen,  by  whom  they  were  confined.  France. 

In  1191  Mahomed  Ghoory  again  advanced  into  India,  and  re- 
took the  fort  of  Bititnda  from  the  Hindoos.     Here  he  Tinni 
learned  that  the  Rajah  of  Ajniere,  Prithy  Rai,  with  ^^".'ipi^iij 
the  Raiali  of  Dehlv.  Chawund  Kai,  were  .advancing  to  „.  ^    , . 

Rirhard  I  in 

meet  him  with  200,000  horse  and  3,000  elephants;  Paiestme.' 
and  the  adverse  forces  met  near  the  village  of  Nar-  Battle  of 
rain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Soorsutty  or  Saraswaty  river,  Jef^ato'A'iie 
which,  to  the  Hindoos,  was  the"  holy  ground  "of  the  Mahomedana. 
Msihabharut.  In  this  engagement,  Mahomed  Ghoory  w^as  de- 
feated with  great  loss  ;  himself  severely  wounded,  and  his  army 
pursued  for  forty  miles.  But  the  Hindoos  did  not  follow  up 
their  advantage  :  Bitunda  was  besieged  for  a  time,  but  abandoned  ; 
and,  as  had  been  the  case  before,  the  Hindoo  princes  relapsed  intc 
inactivity. 

For  a  time  Mahomed  rested  with  his  brother  Sooltan  Gheias- 
ood-deen  at  Ghoor  ;  but  the  shame  of  the  defeat  he  had 
sustained  rankled  at  his  heart,  and  proceeding  to  his  rampaien, 
jiovemment  oi  (_TUuzny,  he  organised  an  army  of 
120,000  picked  horsemen,  with  which  he  marched  suddenly  into 
India  by  the  route  of  Peshawur.  Having  reached  Lahore,  he 
dispatched  an  ambassador  to  the  Rajah  of  Ajniere,  offering  him 
friendship  should  he  embrace  Islamism,  otherwise  the  issue  of 
war ;  a  fair  challenge  perhaps,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
times,  but  one  which,  he  must  have  known,  would  be  refused. 
It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to  have  offered  to  the  head  of  the 
Chohan  Rajpoots,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
fire-fount-ain  of  Mount  Aboo,  a  gi-eater  insult.  At  this  period  the 
ruling  families  of  the  Hindoos  of  Northern  India  were  all  Raj- 
poots. Prithy  Rai,  rajah  of  Ajmere,  was  the  head  of  the  Cho- 
han tribe  ;  and,  subordinate  to  him  were  the  Haras,  under  Ham ira 
and  others.  The  Aditya  dynasty  of  Mewar  was  ruled  over  bv 
Ragakuna.  The  Toniaras  were  rajahs  of  Dehly,  the  Rahtores 
of  Kanouj,  and  the  Baghilas,  who  had  succeeded  the  Chaliikyas, 
of  Guzerat.  To  all  th^se,  the  chosen  champions  of  the  Hindoo 
faith,  and  representatives  of  the  Aryan  chivalry,  Prithy  Rai 
made  a  powerful  appeal,  which  was  heartily  responded  to. 
Their  splendid  victory  over  Mnhomed  Ghoory  was  not  more  than 
two  years  old,  and  nothing  had  occurred  to  damp  the  ardour  it 
had   reawakened :    nor   at   any  period  in   its  history   were   th^ 
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Itajpoots  of  India  better  united,  or  more  fitted  to   encounter  a 
national  enemy  tliiui  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Hindoos  took  up  their  position  on  their  old  ground  at 
,  Tironri  or  Xnrrain,  on  the  Soorsuttv  river,  and  awaited 
iiHtiieof  the  arrival  of  the  Malioniedans,  with  the  river  bed, 
Tiy^rl."^  for  it  contained  little  water,  between  them.  Ferishta 
quotes  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  commanders;  that  of 
tiie  Hindoos  is  arrogant  and  vauutin<r,  but  ottering  not  to  molest 
the  Mahomedans  if  they  retired.  Mahomed's  reply  is  that  of  a 
Bimple  soldier,  whose  sense  of  duty  forbids  him  to  retreat.  The 
Hindoos  ppent  the  night  in  thoughtless  revelry,  the  Mahomedans 
in  preparation,  and  before  dawn  Mahomed  had  advanced  to  the 
victory  of  the  tostile  CRUip.  He  directed  attacks  to  be  made  by 
Mdiioimdaiis.  fresh  bodies  of  horse  on  the  Hindoo  centre  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  retreating  at  the  same  time,  till  watching  his  opportunity, 
he  charged  at  the  head  of  lL>,000chosen  mail-clad  warrioi-s,  and  rode 
through  the  Hindoo  host,  scattering  it  on  all  sides.  '  like  a  great 
building,'  writes  Ferishta,  '  it  tottered  to  its  fall,  and  waa  lost  in  its 
own  ruins.'  Chawund  Rai,  rajah  of  Dehly,  Hamira  Hara,  and 
many  noted  leaders  fell  on  the  field.  Pritliy  Rai  wa«  trJten  and 
put  'to  death,  and  the  whole  of  the  materiel  and  private  property 
of  the  Hindoo  armv  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  Tin's  great 
i)oride.the  battle  virtually  decided  the  fate  of  India,  nor  wha  any 
uiK  Of  India,  coalition  of  similar  magnitude  attempts,  or  indeed 
■was  it  possible,  in  after  years. 

The  glory  of  the  victory  was  stained  by  the  massacre  of  un- 
resisting Hindoos  at   Ajm".>re,  whi(;h  was  plundered  ;  and  having 
made  o'\er  the   country  to   an    illegitimate   son  of  Pnthy    Rai, 
.     Mahomed    proceeded    northwards,    and    returned    to 

Kootnh-ood-       *     "  I  .  ,   .      ,  ,      T'       .     i_  J     1  T^'U    1, 

d»«i-n  Kiimk      Ghuznv,  leaving  a.-*  Ins  deputy  Kootub-ood-deen  iMbulc, 
Sbi"'"         who  took  Dehly  with  its  dependeiiri.-8  from  the  rajah, 
find  in  1103  a.d.  established  it  na  the  seat  of  Mahomedan  govern- 
ment. . 
In   the  succt-cding  year,  Mahomed  Ghoory  returned   to   India, 
and     marching    eastwards,   Jeychund    Rai,   rajah    of 
r".'r«  «n.    Kanouj.  was  defeated  by  the  vanguard  of  the  army 
*•'*•"•*■      under  Kootub  ood-deen  Eibuk,  and  a  fort,  in  which  the 
K,nou|«nd  Jr^^x\^f^  of  Kanouj   kept  their  trea.-'urps,  fell  before  the 
itkru.  *       Mahomedans,  who  passed  onwards  to  Benares,  where 
Mahomed  fihoorj'  broke  the  idols  in  all  the  tempU'S,  and  conse- 
crat««d  the  buildings  to  Islamism.     He  then  proceeded  to  return 
to  Ohuzny,  ha\  ing  created  Kootub-ood-deen  viceroy.  In  1194  a.d. 
Kootub-ol^d-deen  was  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  pnnce  who  had 
boon   nominated   to   Ajmen-   and   had  been   expelled.      Ht-mraj, 
who  had  created  the  revolution,  was,  Lowever,  defeated  and  slain 
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in  battle,  and  a  Mahomedan  governor  was  appointed  to  protect  ana 
control  the  rajah — a  course  which  has  often  since  been  followed  by 
ourselves  under  similar  circumstanreb.     flavincr  settled  „       ^     , 
Ajmere,  Kootub-ood-deen  proceeded  to  Anhulwara,  in  decn  EmuJi 
Guzerat,  where  he  defeated  Bheem  D^o,  the  rajah,  and  uajah  "f 
would  probably  have  annexed   the  kingdom,  but  was  'guzerat 
recalled  to  Dehly,  by  orders  from  Ghuzny. 

The  sixth  campaign  was  of  short  duration,  for  Mahomed  Ghoory, 
nfter  taking  Byana,  in  Eajpootana,  left  the  field  opera-  siith  cam- 
tions   to    be    concluded    by    Kootub-ood-deen,   when  p^'K"' i^"*- 
Gwalior  fell  after  a  long   siege  ;    and  marching  into  tutu^r'* 
Guzerat,  he  took  Anhulwara  and  all  its  dependencies.  Kootub-ood- 
In  this  year,  while  engaged  in  affairs  on  the  western  <i«*^"- 
frontier,  Mahomed  Ghoorv  heard  of  the  death  of  his  ^''"'.'*°  ^ 
brothiCr,    Gheias-ood-deen,  and   was   crowned  sooltan  dtxudies. 
without  opposition.    lie  now  recommenced  his  western  {.y  Mahmntu 
campaign  against  the  King  of  Kharizm,  but  was  de-  c'luorj".  i'^*- 
feated  in  a  severe  battle,    and  narrowly   escaped  with  his  life, 
being  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom. 

Meanwhile  the  Gukkurs,  mention  of  whom  has  been  made  on 
previous  occasions,  revolted,  and  committed  dreadful  Rebellion  ot 
atrocities  in  the  Punjab,  which  they  overran,  and  even  'iie  Gutkura. 
captured  Lahore.  The  sooltan,  therefore,  marched  from  Ghuzny 
to  Mooltan,  which  had  also  rebelled,  defeated  the  rebel  Zeeruk, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  province,  and  then  attacked  the 
Punjab  in  conjunction  with  Kootub-ood-deen,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned from  Dehly.  The  Gukkurs  were  quickly  reduced,  and  for 
the  most  part  became  Mahomedans  :  and  the  sooltan  waa  on  hia 
return  to  Ghuzny,  when,  being  encamped  near  the  town  of  Rohtuk, 
on  the  Indus,  and  his  tents  opened  at  nights  to  admit  sooitanMaho- 
fresh  air  from  the  river,  a  body  of  Gukkurs  swam  the  murtk'red^ac 
stream,  cut  down  the  sentinel  in  the  socltan's  tent,  and  Robiuk,  miv. 
before  the  guards  could  assemble,  had  succeeded  in  forcing  an 
entrance  and  in  murdering  him  ;  he  was  found  to  have  received 
no  less  than  twenty-two  wounds.  This  event  happened  on  March 
14,  A.D.  1205.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Ghuzny,  and  inten-ed 
there.  Mahomed  Ghoorj'  left  no  male  issue.  He  had  accumu- 
lated an  immense  amount  of  treasure,  the  results  of  his  Indian 
campaigns,  the  possession  of  which,  with  the  succession  to  the 
kingdom,  was  disputed  for  a  time  ;  but  eventually  his  nephew, 
Mahmood,  son  of  the  late  king,  Gheias-ood-deen,  was  crowned  as 
sooltan. 

The  character  of  Mahomed  Ghoory  is  hardly,  perhaps,  ap- 
preciated by  the  Mahomedan  historians.  He  was  faithful  to  his 
brclhex,  just  and  liberal;  and  his  military  exploits  equalled,  if  they 
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did  not  in  some  respects  exceed,  those  of  bis  great  ancestor,  Sooltaii 
riisracteruf  MHliinood  I.  lie  overcauie  greater  combinations  by 
w"'."*"  A  the  Hindoo  princes  than  it  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
wiojrr.  of  Sooltau    Mahmood   to  encounter,  and  his   general- 

ebip  and  calm  courage  in  the  |J^eat  battle  which  virtually 
decided  the  fate  of  India  wwro  of  the  highest  character.  Sooltan 
Mahmood'a  exploits  were  a^jain^'t  a  people  who  had  not,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  scarcely  indeed  of  tradition,  encountered  a 
foreign  invasion  ;  they  were  taken  unawares,  and  for  the  most 
part  made  a  com|)aratively  triHing  defence.  Mahomed  Gbooi-y, 
on  the  contrary,  had  to  contend  with  the  combined  military  forces 
of  Northern  India,  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  common 
danger,  actuated  by  national  honour  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  inspirited  by  their  previous  victory.  The  results  of 
bis  Indian  campaigns  were  not  merely  plutuler.  As  Mahomed 
Ghoory  advanced  he  annexed  the  districts  he  occupied,  and  pro- 
vided means  for  their  administration,  and  they  laid  the  real 
foundation  of  the  subsequent  Mahomedan  empire  of  Iidia,  of 
which  bis  comparatively  early  death  prevented  the  probable  re- 
alisation in  his  own  person. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THK  SLAVE  KINGS  OF  DEHLT  IN  SUCCBSSIOX, 
A.D.  120o  TO  1239. 

At  the  period  of  .Sooltan  Maliomed  Ghoory 's  death,  three  Turkish 
tilavfi,  who  had  be»!n  brought  up  by  him,  held  viceregal  appoint- 
ments. Ki>otub-ood-deen  Eibuk  was  viceroy  in  Northern  India, 
Nasir-ood-dfi-n  Kiibiicha  in  Moultan  and  Sindo,  and  Eldooz  in 
ftliuzny.  Mahomed  <  Up >orys  su(;cfs.'<or,  his  nephew 
rtr."n"Kl^r.!i?k      Maliuiood,  Immediately  after  his  accession,  sent  a  war- 

rrMtrdkiiiB     rant   of  investiture  as  king,  with  all    tiie   insij^^nia  of 

■•f  iiifii*,  , 

«.o. !»».         rovdlty,  to  Knotub-ood-di-en,  and  he  was  crowned,  aa 

xirnrj  fir.^t  Mahomedan  king,  at  Lahore  on  July  24, 1 200.  The 

o'ltrunii-'       '*'">?  '"^^  already  .served    in  India  for  twenty    years, 

"  -v'").  and  had  exercised  viceregal  power  for  the    whole    of 

or'Binof         that  period.     He  waa  not  therefore  new  to  the  situa- 

d«^n."'^*'*^      tion.  IJoni  of  obscure  parents,  be  had  becomi!  the  slave 

of  a  Kiizi  or  law-oflicer  in  Toorkistan,  who   liad  him 

educated.      On    this    jterson's   death    the   boy    was  sold    by  hiH 

expnitors,  luid   presented   by  the  purchaser  to  Mahomed  Ghoory, 

lli»'n  fngRg»'<l  in  one  of  his  western  campaigns.     Themteforward 

the  fortune*  of  Kootub-ood-deen  experienced  no  check  :  his  natural 
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talents  had  free   scope   for   action,  and  whether  ai   a  soldier,  a 
jrentiral,  or  a  political  administrator,  he  gained  equal  distinction. 

To  him,  indeed,  the  details  of  the  conquests  in  India  are  due. 
In  1192  A.D.,  after  Mahomed  Ghoory  had  returned  to 

~ii  1-1  11  1    T-.   1  1  '      ,-  <.  Iiiaian 

Lrhuzny,  Kootub-ood-deentook  Dehly,  after  a  fierce  con-  C4iniv!iii<i,« 
liict,  and  established  the  seat  of  Mahomedan  government  ood'de'cn 
there.     In   the   succeeding   year   he    drove   back    the  ^^^"^ 
Guzerat   forces,    and    in    1194   accompanied   the    sooltan    in  hia 
campaign  towards  Benares.     His  establishment  of  a  Mahomedan 
administration  in  Ajmere   has  been  alrealy  noticed,  as  also  the 
campaign  which  ensued  in  Guzerat ;  and  in  the  tiame  year  Kootub- 
ood-deen  was  invited  to  Ghuzny,  where  he  was  received  with  all 
the  honour  and  respect  due  to  his  position.     lie  had   scarcely 
returned  to  Dehly  when  the  Mairs  of  Rnjpootana  rebelled.  Kootub- 
ood-deeu  proceeded  to  attack  them,  but  was  worsted  in  a  skirmish, 
in  Avhich   he  received  six  or  seven  wounis,  and  had  a  narrow 
esciipe  from  death.     In  the  year  1202  he  captured  the  strong  fort 
of  Kalinga,  in   Bundelkund,   obtaining  an  immense   booty,  and 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  provinces  lying  between  that 
place  and  Dehly.  In  the  year  1205,  as  has  been  related,  he  became 
king  of  India,  and  a  quarrel    having  arisen  between    him  and 
Eldooz,  governor  of  Ghuzny,  he  marched  thither  and 
was  crowned  there  ;  but,   unable  to  hold  the  city,  he  IndTs^*"""" 
returned  almost  immediately  to  India.     Here,    uutU  !;L?,?'!fJ^;„''"* 

•■  '  return 3  I'f 

his  death,  which  occurred  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  '"<^j?'  "I'f,''* 

'  ,  •  he  dies,  12ia 

the  year  1210,  Kootub-ood-deen  occupied  himself  in 
the   regulation   of  his  dominions,  and  attempted   no  .igainst  tiie 
further  conquests.     There  can  be  no  question  of  the       '8^°^^*- 
abili  ry  by  which  he  had  raised   himself  from  the  condition  of  a 
slave  to  that  of  a  king,  and  Mahomedan  historians  attest  not  only 
hia  ^^gou^,  but  his   social   virtues,  and   his   profound,  generous 
liberality.    To  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Dehly  the  celebrated 
minaret,  called  the  Kootub  Minar,  still  perfect,  with  a  splendid 
mosque,  were  commenced  by  Kootub-ood-deen,  and  completed  by 
his  successor,  Shumsh-ood-deen  Altmish. 

Kootub-ood-deen  left  one  son,  Aram,  who  at  once  ascended  to  the 
throne,  but  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  vigour  Aram.iiis  son 
and  resolution.  Nasir-ood-deen  Kubacha  became  in-  8ucceeds,i2io. 
dependent  in  Sinde,  and  Mahmood  Bukhtyar  Khiljy,  another  of 
Sooltan  Mahomed  Ghoory 's  slaves,  possessed  himself  of  Bengal, 
while  other  chiefs,  imitating  their  example,  became  independent. 
A  deputation  of  the  nobles  of  the  State,  therefore,  waited  upon 
Sliumsh-ood-deen  Altmish,  the  son-in-law  and  adopted  son  of 
the  late  king,  and  besought  him  to  save  the  kingdom  by 
accepting  the  throne.     He  complied  with  their  request,  f.ecn  /utraiioi 
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defeated  Ariliu  in  an  engagement  near  Delily,  and  was  crowned 
defcata  Artm.  king.  All  these  events  lia])pened  in  the  same  yeftPi 
king,  iJio.'**  1210,  and  before  he  bad  well  established  his  authority 
miuniehood  the  Toorky  cavalry  in  his  service  rebelled  and  ad- 
rni1".i'*u>'t'iie'  vanced  upon  Dehly,  but  were  defeated  by  the  king, 
ibroiie,  rji6.    y^.^Q   jjj^jj   j^Q^,   jiQ   Qjjg  ^Q  oppose  him.     In  the  yeur 

r^I^by""  1215,  Taj-ood-deen  Eldooz,  king  of  Ghuzny,  made  an 
KiusJoiin.  effort  to  recover  the  Indian  dominions,  and  adv.anced 
Ktdo<^  ^*'^"  upon  Dehly  with  a  large  army,  but  was  defeated  by 
Muicks  Altmi.^h  on  the  plain  already  memorable  from  former 

Altniii>h,  but  ,        ,      '  . 

ts d(;for.te<i.      battles,  aud  taken  prisoner. 

In  1217  Altmish  next  endeavoured  to  reduce  Nasir-ood-deen 
Henry  III  Kubdclia,  who  was  independent  in  Sinde,  but  failed 
'V"V'd  ^^  ^'"^  purpose  after  a  severe  struggle.  Meanwhile  the 
dominions  of  the  Sooltan  of  Kharizm  had  been  invaded 
Bhuinji.y  by  the  Moghuls  under  Chengiz  or  Jengiz  Khan,  who 
imder"jengii  Overran  the  country,  and  peneti-ated  as  far  as  Ghuzny. 
Kh«n.  Jelal-ood-deen,  the  son  of  the  Sooltan  of  Kharizm,  vainly 

endeavoured  to  save  the  eastern  portion  of  his  dommions,  but 
was  pursued  to  the  Indus,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
He  repaired  to  Altmish,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  act 
against  the  Moghuls,  but  in  the  face  of  their  overwhelming  numbers 
and  power  he  declined  the  expedition.  Jelal-ood-deen,  however, 
Bubsequently  recovered  part  of  the  Ghuzny  dominions  in  Persiu. 

.    ,  ^       In  1217  Shumsh-ood-deen  Altmish  apain  invaded  Sinde, 

AUinish  11.         1    ,.  1  1  •     1         1  •      1  /. 

inviuits  and  having  deieated  Ins  brother-in-law,  who  was  aftor- 
Kiiiiicaiid  wards  drowned  in  the  Indus,  annexed  the  province  to 
nr.nexeb  .  j^j^  dominions.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
this  conquest  relates  to  Northern  Sinde  and  Mooltan  only. 
Southern  Sinde  was  still  in  jjosaession  of  the  Sumera  Rajpoots, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  nny  attempt  to  Hubduo  tht-ni  having 
been  made  by  the  Mahomedans  up  to  this  period.  In  a.d.  122<J 
„  ,     ,  Malwah,  including  the  celebrated  fort  of  Mandoo,  was 

Mulvrnli  1  ■  1 

Conquered,  conqueifd,  whiih  was  followed  in  J2.'Jl  b}'  the  recapture 
«»«iior  of  Owalior,  which  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

rrcapiur  ^^^  Hindoos;  and  in  tliis  campaign  Oqjeyn,  the  former 
ooicyn  uikon.  c„pi,,^i  ^f  j.^j^ji  \'ikram-Aditya  the  Great,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  famous  Hindoo  cities  of  India,  fell  into  the 
king's  hands,  when  all  the  idols  of  the  celebrated  temples  there 
were  destroyed.  Altmish  also  re-established  his  authority  over 
the  provinces  of  IJingal,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  tho 
»*omth  o~i-  '^bf  ^I'on  of  its  governor.  Thus  before  his  death,  which 
d-rn  Aiimitb  occurred  on  April  .".(>,  lif.'V),  Sliuuish-tjod-deen  Altmish 
had  established  tlie  .Mahomedan  sovereignty  over  tha 
whf  Ic  of  Northern  India,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  and  io 
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tliis  large  tract,  the  power  of  the  Hindoos  was  completely  broken. 
Such  of  the  native  chiefs  as  were  permitted  to  govern  their 
hereditary  dominions  paid  tribute ;  but  the  largest  portion  of 
the  country  appears  to  have  been  under  a  direct  Muhomedan 
administration.  Shumsh-ood-deen  Altmish  had  reigned  twenty- 
six  years  witii  honour,  and  forms  another  instance  of  self- elevation 
by  his  talent,  from  his  originally  low  condition. 

Rookn-ood-deen,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  was  governor  of 
Budaoon,  and  was  at  Dehly  on  his  father's  death.    He 
was  crowned  without  opposition  on  .May  1,  12.5o,  but  deen  I'eroze, 
at  once  abandoned  himself  to  every  species  of  licenti-  succeeda. 
ousness,  of  which  the  consequences  were  immediately 
apparent  in  several  serious  rebellions.    His  mother,  a  cruel  woman, 
virtually   conducted  the  administration  ;    but  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  were  so  disgusted  with  the  conduct  both  of  the  mother 
and  son,  that  they  put  forward  Ruzeea  Sooltana,  his  eldest  sister, 
to  supersede  him  ;  and  the  princess,  having  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  and  marched  against  him,  he  was  delivered  up  to  her, 
and  placed  in  confinement.     Ruzeea  Sooltana  was  no  uepnsed  ami 
ordinary  woman.     It  is   rare   among  the  families  of  Ru'^eeif'^'' ""' 
Eastern   princes  to   find   any   e.xample    of    vigour   or  Suoitana. 
heroism  in  the  female  members ;  but  Ruzeea  possessed  both  in  an 
eminent  degree.     Ferishta  writes  of  her,  comparing  her     jj^^  cha- 
wi'h  the  late  king's  sons : — '  She  had  a  man's  head  and     ""acter. 
heart,  and  was  better  than  twenty  such  sons ;'  she  had  no  fault, 
'  but  that  she  was  a  woman.'     She  was  well  educated,  and  had 
been  her  father's  constant  companion;  and  while  engaged  in  his' 
Gwalior  campaign,  he  had  appointed  her  his  regent  at  the  capital. 
She  was  well  acquainted  rot  only  with  the  routine  of  ordinary  cur- 
rent affairs,  but  with  the  political  transactions  of  the  State.     After 
her  assumption  of  the  royal  authority  she  gave  public  audiences,  sat 
in  the  royal  seat,  and  transacted  all  business  in  public.     Such  a 
person  must  needs  have  had,  and  perhaps  made,  many  enemies,  and 
there  were  many  intrigues  against  her  ;  but  for  a  time  she  succeeded 
in  breaking  them  up,  and  in  establishing  full  order  in  the  State 
and  its  most  distant  dependencies.     The  princess  was  unmarried, 
and  the  favour  with  which  she  regarded  her  master  of  the  horse, 
who  was  permitted  to  lift  her  on  her  horse  when  she  rode  out, 
gave  offence  to  many. 

In  the  year  12.39,  the  popular  feeling  was  expre.^sed  in  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Viceroy  of  Lahore;  but  the  queen  marched  promptly 
against  him,  and  reduced  him  to  obedience.  A  second  revolt  waa 
that  of  MuUik  Altoonia  Toork,  governor  of  Bituuda.  In  proceed- 
ing thither  from  Lahoi'e,  the  Toorky  chiefs  of  the  army  mutinied, 
ttnd  carried  the  queen  to  Altoonia,  by  whom  she  was  detained, 

a 
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vrA  to  whom   .=«lie  wns  aliortly   after   married.       Meanwhile    tho 
rniico  IJeiram,  her  brother,  had  been  elected  kin":,  and 
ioi.rru-  when  the  queen    marched  from    Jiitunda,  to  re-estft- 

L  dpiHiiHd  by  blish  her  authority,  at  the  head  of  an  army  which 
^'  "  '"'  ylie  and  her  husband  had  collected,  they  were  met  by 
Ri.*^  (nu>mi.ti  tiie  forces  of  Beirani,  and  after  a  severe  action  the 
iwwrr.  i.iit  queen  was  defeated.  She  rallied  her  army,  however, 
iViop."*  but  wn.s  defeated  linally  on  August  24,   12;J9.     In  her 

nutodemtii.  <li}Jrl»t  from  the  fatal  field  of  Keithul,  the  unfortunate 
'"••  lady  and  lier  husband  were  taken  prisonera,  and  put  to 

death,  on  No\  emlM>r  14  of  tlie  .same  year,  liuzeea  Begum  Sooltana 
liMil  reijjned  ihrt-e  and  a  haU  years. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  8I.AYF,  KING.S  OV    DKHLT  (contiltuvd),   A.D.  1239  TO  1288. 

.Mou-OOD-PEKN  Hkiram  ascended  the  throne  on  April  21, 1230-40, 

but    in    an   unquiet   reign   of   two  years  displayed  no 

Jll^ouwr'of     ability.     On  November  22,  1211,  the  Moghuls,  udvaiic- 

RiirtM         jp,r  from  (Jhuzny,  lip.d  seized  Lahore;  the  viceroy  had 

RoollniiK,  "  .    .  ,  . 

•.••frev.1.1,      (j(j(]    and  the  vizier,  Yekhtyar-ood-deeii.  was  dispatched 

from  Dehly  to  oppo.-H)  them  at  the  head  of  such  troops 

i\»  could  be  collected.     When  the  danger  waa  past,  aa  the  Moghuls 

did  not  remain,  the  vizier  formed  a  plot  to  depose  the  king:  and 

on  Ills  return  to  Dehly  besieged  the  capital,  which,  after 

Ml  J  put  a  long  sicgo,  was  taken  on  May  10,  1241,  and  the  knig 

imprisoned  and  afterwanis  put  to  death.    He  had  reigned 

MiiMiHHi  little  more  two  years.     He  was  succeeded  by  Alla-ood- 

«,        (ieen  Musaood,    son  of  Kookn-ood-deen,  whose  reign 

uf  four  years   is  remarkable  only  for  two  partial  invasions  by  the 

.M  ■>)j:hMl.4 — one  of  Bengal  bv  way  of  'I'ibet,  the  other  of  a  part  of  the 

JNmjab — botli    of  which   were   repelled    by  the  local    authorities. 

MM;<aoo<l    entered    upon    a   career   of  detestable   prf)fligacy    and 

rruelty,  and  the  nobles  at  court,  wearied  of  his  vices,  requested  his 

uncle  Naair-ood-deen  to  come  to  the  capital.     On  his 

.i»>p.K^i.       arrival,  on  .Time  10,  1240,  he  found   the  king  already 

de|x)8ed,  and   in  continement,  where  he  remained  till 

hi^  dfvath. 

Niwir-ood-deeu  .Mahmood,  in  many  respects,  was  a  remarkable 
■tiiT-nod-  character.  He  was  the  son  of  Shumsh-ood-deon  Alt- 
r^\w'  ni'"!'?  wnd  ha<l  been  nominated  by  his  father  to  th<» 
c«'^, !»«'.    goverumont  of  lieugal,  but  was  too  young  to  undertake 
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the  charge.  The  widow  of  his  father,  who  was  not  his  mother, 
had  coniiDud  him  ;  but  he  was  released  by  King  Mupaood,  and 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Byraicli,  which  he  conducted  in 
.ui    able    manner.      His   personal    habits    were    very 

1  jj'i---  ,,-1  ,     HIa  habile 

Biniple  ;  and  during  nis  imprisonment  he  had  supported  hhj  ciia- 
liimself  by  making  copies  of  the  Koran,  an  occupation  '''"^''''^' 
which  he  never  abandoned.     Ferishta  writes  of  him,  that  he  had 
but  one  wife,  whom  he  obliged  to  do  all  homely  offices,  refusing 
even  the  assistance  of  a  servant ;  and  when  she  complained  one  day 
of  having  burnt  her  fingers  in  baking  bread,  he  exhorted  her  to 
persevere  and  God  would  reward  her ;  as  for  himself,  he  was  only 
a  trustee  of  the  State  funds,  and  would  allow  of  no  extra  expenses. 
If  the  king  had  beeu  earlier  employed  in  large  public  affairs,  as 
his  father  intended,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  made  a  better 
ruler,  and  trusted  less  to  others ;  nevertheless,  his  reign  brought 
no  disaster  on  the  State,  and  his  virtuous  private  character  was  an 
admirable  contrast  to  the  profligate  princes  who  had  preceded  him. 
Having  removed  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  disaffected  officers 
from  frontier  posts,  he  replaced  them   by  others,   and 
thus  established  powerful  and  harmonious  garrisons  on  imb  goveru- 
the   west,  whence  Moghul  invasions  might  be  appre-  """"" 
bended.     He  then  reduced  many  of  the  petty  Hindoo  princes  of 
the  Dooab,  or  tract  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  to  obedience ; 
and,  between  1247  and  1250,  the  territory  between  Malwah  and 
the  Jumna,  with  the  greater  part  of  Rajpootana,  was  thoroughly 
subjected.     In  the  principality  of  Nurwur,  in  Bundelkund,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  rajah,  according  to  Ferishta,  at  the  head  of  5,000 
hor«)  and  200,000  foot ;  and  though  the  numbers  may  be  exag- 
gerated, they  go  far  to  establisli  the  extent  of  the  opposition  which 
the  k-ing  had  to  encounter  in  the  subjugation  of  a  partially  con- 
quered and  martial  people.     It  was  an  interesting  circumstance  of 
the  year   1250,   that  Sheer  Khan,  the  viceroy  in  charge   of  the 
western  frontier,  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  driving  the 
Moghuls  out  of  Ghuzny,  and  taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  king.     Another  incursion  by  them  into  the  Punjab  was  aleo 
repelled.     In  spite  of  some   domestic  intrigues  and   minor  cam- 
paigns, the  king  seems  to  have  enjoyed  peace  till  1258,  when  the 
Mewatees  and  other  Rajpoot  tribes  broke  into  rebellion,  n»-beiii<>u .,? 
and  were  only  subjected  after  a  great  loss  of  life  on  n»eMewut«» 
both  sides ;  and  in  the  same  year,  an  envoy  from  the  prince  of  the 
Moghuls  arrived  and  was  entertained  with  great  honour 
and  splendour.     On  February  18,  ]2«jo-6.  the  king,  who  ac'^raite', 
had  been  long  suffering  from  disease,  died.  '^''*' 

It  is  doubtfil  whether  he  left  any  children,  for  none  are  men- 
tioned bv  the  Mahomedan  liistorian:  and  Gheias-ood-  «*'eia»-oo-v 

u  2 
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ddeu  llulbun,  who  had  beon  vizier  iliiring  the  twenty  veiirs  of 
tarcved*  ^"^  ^"^^"^  kiii^x's  reign,  ascended  the  throne  without 
•"'"•  opposition. 

Gheias-ood-deen  had,  like  other  great  men  of  the  time,  been 
originally  aToorky  slave.  In  his  youth  he  had  belonged 
r,i..i»»-.>o(i-  to  Altmish  I.,  and  had  rai.sed  himself  to  the  highest 
****"*  ranks  in  the  State.     His  conrt,  after  his  accession,  waa 

esteemed  the  most  dignified  and  leanied  in  Asia;  and  he  gave 
refuf^e  to  no  less  than  fifteen  princes  of  Central  Asia,  who  had 
been'  dispossessed  of  their  dominions  by  the  Moghuls,  and  allotted 
T!)fma(riim-  to  each  a  sumptuous  establishment  at  Dehly.  The 
ro'iln.  »n,'i''*  etiquette  of  his  court  was  very  strict,  and  his  public 
mAiiifeii»nce  ceremonies  and  processions  the  most  majrnificent  that 
mur«iiiy.  had  ever  been  seen  in  India.  In  his  early  youth  he 
had  been  addicted  to  wine:  but  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  not  only  gave  up  the  use  of  it,  but  prohibited  its  sale  or  manu- 
facture in  his  dominions,  while  he  repressed  all  public  immorality 
with  the  utmost  strictness,  and  not  unfrequently  \  itii  cruelty, 
renewed  In  12()G,  the  year  of  his  accession,  the  Mewntees  agiiin 
rriHjiMdn  rebelled,  but  were  hunted  down,  and  put  to  death 
"hrr.-'"* ""^  indi'-criminately,  while  the  greater  part  of  their  coun- 
•uixiued.  try  was  cleared  of  forest,  and  cultivated.  Several 
other  rebellions  were  suppressed  witli  equal  severity  and  effect. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Sheer  Khan,  an  officer  of  great 
bravery  and  merit,  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  western 
frontier  by  the  late  king.  In  1267  he  died,  and  the  king  ap- 
pointed his  eldest  son  and  heir,  the  Prince  Mahomed,  as  Sheer 
Khan's  successor.     His  fate  will  be  related  hereafter. 

ln«iirTerllon      _,  i     i,-  i       •  i       i  •        >  • 

III  B.11I1111        I  he  greatest  rebelhon  dunng  the  kmgs  reign  was  that 

in  1271),  of  Toghral  Klian,  viceroy  of  Bengal,  who  had 

amumed    the   title   of  king.      Two   successive    expeditions    .'ent 

against  him   had  failed  ;    at  last   the   king,  notwithstanding  his 

Advanced  age,  proceeded  in  person  to  Bengal ;  and  Mullik  Mokunder, 

«...    ""0  of  his  oflicers,  having  discovered  the  rebel  camp, 

Moiim         charged  into  it  at  the  head  of  only  forty  men,  and  in 

his  own  tent  of  audience  cut  down  the   rebel's   ad- 

berrnta,  but  Toghral  himself  escaped.     This  strange  and  desperate 

exploit  BO  terrified   the  rebels,  who  considered  the  king's  army 

WM  upon  them,  that  they  fled.     Toghral,  however,  was  pursued 

wid    killed.       When    the   king    arrived    next   day,    he    reproved 

Mullik  .Miikunder  for  his  ra.shness,  but  afterwards  rewarded  him. 

On  all  concerned  in  this   rebellion,  however,  he  poured  out  iiis 

cruH  r,e-Ti.  "*"""'*    Vengeance.     Nor  wore  oven  women  atvl  chil- 

"^'H* '"  dren  spared  ;  and  aft«r  his  return  tf)  Dehly,  exti-utiona 

of  the  most  cruel  character  were  indicted  up'  n  those 
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who  had  been  taken  prisonei-s,  or  who  were  sent  from  Bengal.  In  tba 
end,  however,  on  a  remonstrance  being  made  bj'  the  law  officers 
and  religious  men  of  the  court,  the  king  desisted  from  his  bar- 
barous conduct. 

Some  time  after  this  event,  the  Prince  Mahomed  arrived  from 
Lahore  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  but  had  not  been  with 

1  •         1  1      1   1  •  .•  •  Death  of 

mm  three  months  when  news  reached  him  of  a  serious     I'nn.e 
incursion  of  the  ^lopliuls.     The  prince  departed  to  his 
post,  engaged  the  Mogbuls,  and  defeated  tliem  :  but  in   a  cliance 
medley  at   the  close  of  the  action  was  killed.     1  he  death  of  his 
beloved  son  liad  the  effect  of  completely  prostrating  the  king,  now 
upward.^  of  eighty  years  of  age,  and  he  sank  gradually.     Believing 
himself  on  his  death-bed,  be  sent  for  bis  second  son  Kurra  Khan, 
then  governor  of  Bengal,  in  order  to  nominate   him  as  his  sul-- 
cessor ;    but   finding   bis  father  better  than  he  expected,  Kurra 
Khan  returned  to  Bengal  without  taking  leave  of  him,  which  so 
incensed  the  old  king,  that  he  invited  his  grandson,  Kei-kboosroo, 
from  Mooltan,  and  made  a  will  in  his  favour.     A  few  ciieias-ood- 
days  afterwards,  being  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  uj!^"  la'sJ;''"" 
the  king  expired,  having-  reio-ned  in   "-reat  splendour  Margaret 
and  glory  for  twenty-one  years.  Scotland. 

His  disposition  of  the  kingdom  was  not  however  carried  out. 
The  nobles  were  apprehensive  that  KuiTa  Khan  would  KeiJ^oiiad 
dispute  it  and  thus  raise  a  civil  war,  and  Kei-kobad,  his  """^"ed. 
son,  then  in  Dehly,  was  selected  and  crowned,  Kei-khoosroo 
retiring  to  his  government  of  Mooltan.  Kei-kobad  was  a  hand- 
some and  engaging  youth,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  gieat 
strictness  by  his  father,  and  expectations  were  formed  from  his 
previous  character  that  he  would  prove  a  good  king.  These, 
however,  were  sorely  disappointed,  for  he  gave  himself  up  to 
a  couree  of  riotous  debauchery,  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
vizier,  Nizam-ood-deen,  who  retained  the  executive  power 
in  his  hands.  The  principal  events  of  the  short  reign  of  Kei- 
kobad  were  an  invasion  by  the  Mogbuls,  which  was  repelled,  and 
followed  by  the  execution  of  all  the  Moirhul  officers 

,,  'i  •  i  c  ii      •"  1-    -x       TheMogluil 

in   the  royal  service,  on  pretence  of  their  complicity  officers  put 
With  their  countrymen :  and    the  visit  of  the  king's 
father,  Kurra  Khan,  to   Dehly,  which,  though  it  caused  appre- 
hensions of  a  war  between  them  at  first,  ended  amicably  and  even 
affectionately,     Kurra   Khan   warning   his   son   as    be    departed 
homewards   against  the  designs  of  his  -vizier.      For  a  time  the 
advice  of  his  father  was  observ'ed  by  Kei-kobad,  but  he  Theviiier 
was  again  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  pleasure  by  the  min-  i""5"'"^- 
ister,  and  failing  to  check  his  power,  effected  his  death  JttafkeJv 
by  poison  ''hrough   parties  who  were  inimical  to  him.  paraiysiT. 
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Wis  exceases  had,  however,  so  entirely  ruined  the  constitii(i on  of  the 

yoiin^  l»'njr,  that  he  became  paralytic,  and  the  executive  power  of 

tl>e  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  three  nobles,  of  whoui  Mullik 

.Inhil-ood-deen  Feroze,  of  the  Khiljy  tribe,  was  the  chief.     After 

a  biief  struggle  between  the  rivals  for  superiority,  Julal-ood-deen 

^    ^    .^     prevailed  :  and  at  his  instigation,  the  king,  who  waa 

murUfreu,    Ivinj;  helpless  in  his  countrv  paliice,  was  soon  alteiwards 

nuiidered  by  a  Tartar,  whose  father  had  been  unjustly 

executed.     This  event  happened  in  the  year  1288,  and  with  it 

J.  the  dynasties  of  the  slave  kings  cea.sed  to  exist.   .lulal- 

Nichou*  I.    ood-deen  Khiljy  was  proclaimed  king,  and  to  ensure  his 

vi"-?oiii  IT    po3't'""i  caused  tlie  infant  son  of  Kei-kobad,  who  was  in 

his  power,  to  be  put  to  death.  From  A.D.  1205  to  1288, 

<ii*ii  Khiijr  a  penod   of  eighty  tliree   years,  ten  kings,  ongmally 

Una.  slaves,  and  tlieir  descendants,  had  reigned  over  India. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

op   THK    KHILJY   OR   GHILZTK   DYNASTY    OF   DiniLT, 

A.D.  1288  TO  1304. 

The  Khiljies  were  a  tribe  -who,  according  to  Ferishta,  had  been 
(1  riven  from  Toorkistan  and  had  settled  in  the  mountains  west  of 
the  Punjab,  where  tliey  .still  remain.  Being  a  warlike  race,  many 
of  them  entered  the  service  of  tlie  kings  of  (thuzny  and  of  India, 
and  among  them  some  rose  to  high  offices.     Julal-ood- 

Ori«tlnnf  ";  r    (J  '     -  1     1       , 

iui»i-<>.i,i.  deen  was  tlie  i*i>n  ot  the  governor  oi  Samara,  and  had 
'  ^"  risen  into  favour  witli  the  lat«  king,  by  wliom  he  was 
promoted ;  but  he  was  already  adx  anced  in  age,  being  seventy 
years  old  when  he  became  king ;  and  he  seems  to  have  undertaken 
the  oflice,  for  it  wiw  to  him  little  more,  with  much  di.striist  of  hi» 
own  powers.  He  professed  great  humility,  he  would  not  ascend 
Hi«  ciuri arni  ^^^^  tlirouB,  or  lide  into  the  court  of  the  palace  ;  and  his 
h»i.tu.  elevation  produced  no  change  in  relation  to  his  inti- 

mate associate.'^,  whom  he  entertained  without  pomp  or  ceremony 
M  he  iiad  bef-n  used  to  do.  Dehly  became  a  point  of  attraction 
for  all  the  Ifarncd  men  of  A.sia ;  and  poets,  mu.oicinns,  and  singers 
were  liberally  patroni.sed  and  rewarded.  Ameor  Khoosroo,  one  of 
the  flweetest  of  Persian  poets,  was  ennobled  and  made  librarian  to 
the  king.  In  the  puppreseion  of  the  first  rebellion  against  liim, 
Jiilal-oo(l-dt'en  di.«played  such  entire  absence  of  revengeful  feeling, 
that  his  courtiers,  only  used  to  the  wholesale  executions  cf  former 
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reigns,  remonstrated  with  bim.     '  My  friends,'  he  replied,  quietlv, 
*  I  am  now  old,  and  I  wish  to  go  down   to  the  grave  Anecdote  of 
without  shedding  more  blood.'     His  courtiers,  however,  '"'« '^'e'"*'" >'• 
were  partly  in  the  right.     The  people  were  unused  to  such  cleni- 
eacy,  and  sadly  took  advantage  of  it :  crime  of  all  descriptions 
increased ;   many  of  the  governors  of  provinces  were  rebellious  : 
nud  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  to  dethrone  him.    At  a  meeting  of 
its  membei's,  one  of  tliem  retired  secretly  and  gave  information  to 
the  king,  who  sent  a  party  of  his  guards,  and  the  conspirators  were 
brought  into  the  royal  presence.     They  expected  no  less 
than  death  ;  but  the  king,  drawing  his  sword,  flung  it  mt-iit<>f 
before  them,  and  challenged  the  boldest  to  use  it  against  ""''*'"™  "''*■ 
him.     One  of  them  replied,  that  the  king  should   not  care  fur 
words  spoken   under  the  influence  of  wine,   and    all   prostrated 
themselves  before  the  monarch,  who  forgave  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  the  king's  great 
lenity  was  causing  much  mischief  as  well  as  disquiet 

,'  .  r.     1        ir         1  11  1    -1%  .    1         Sidy  MowIk,  H 

m  the  provmces.  hidy  xMowla,  a  celebrated  Dervish,  Uervisii, 
was  executed  for  a  plot  against  the  king's  life  :  and  his  ®''^'^"'*^ 
curse  as  he  died,  against  him  and  his  posterity,  seems  to  have 
aftected  the  king  very  deeply.  The  year  1291  was  one  of  severe 
famine,  in  which  thousands  perished,  and  the  king's  eldest  son, 
Khan  Khanan,  fell  a  victim  to  an  existing  epidemic,  both  of 
which  events  were  attributed  by  the  superstitious  to  the  execution 
of  the  holy  Dervish.  The  king,  however,  seems  to  have  at  last 
roused  himself  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  marclied  against  the  rebels 
in  Malwah :  but  the  campaign  was  inconclusive,  owing  to  his 
aversion  to  bloodshed. 

lu  the  following  year,  1292,  however,  he  repelled,  with  much 
vigour,  an  invasion  of  the  Moghuls,  and  one  of  their  chiefs  joined 
the  king  with  .3.000  of  his  followers,  and  received  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  Ferishta  mentions  incidentally,  that  these  Moghuls 
became  Mahouiedans,  which  proves  that  that  faith  had  not  as  yet 
been  received  in  some  of  the  distant  provinces  of  Northern  Asia. 

In  1293,  the  king  marched  into  Malwah,  which  was  reduced  to 
n])edience,  and  his  nephew   AUa-ood-deen,  now  risina: 
into  notice,  reduced  the  Hindoos  of  Bhilsa  and  other  MaiwHii 
districts  in  Central  India,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  '^  ''"^ 
with  the  government  of  Oude,  in  addition   to   that  of  his   own 
province.    Encouraged  by  his  success,  AUa-ood-deen  now  requested 
permission  to  make  an  expedition  southwards,  into  countries  as  vet 
unpenetrated  by  the  Mahomedans ;  and  with  8,000  horse  Expedition 
set  out,  in  the  year  12'.>4.  for  the  Deccan.   Alla-ood-deen  deon'if/ihe' 
evidently  marched  by  the  line  ofSaugor  and Jubbulpoor,  "eccan,  i-j'-v. 
for  he  debouched  from  the  tableland  of  Central  India  hc^vjn'.'" 
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by  iho  passes  into  B«rar,  upon  its  capital,  Ellichpoor,  then  lield, 
Recording  to  tradiiicn.  by  the  Hindoo,  or  Jain  rajah,  Eel,  who  waa 
a  feudatory  of  the  rajahs  of  Deog-urh.  A  severe  en- 
Hindoos  noar  gajreir.ent  took  place  on  the  plain  between  Llhchpoor 
niidVcreats  aud  the  hills,  and  the  memory  of  tlie  field  of  combat 
""'"'■  is  still  preserved  by  the  mounds  of  the  MMliomedan 

soldiers  killed  in  the  action,  which  are  called  '  Gunj  Shaheed,'  or 
the  heaps  of  the  martyrs.  From  Ellichpoor,  the  young  leader 
pushed  on  rapidly  to  I)eof,nirh,  the  impregnable  stronghold  of  the 
ivsrriptic.n  Jadow  or  Yadavii  rajahs,  who  then  held  sway  over  the 
..f  Deognrh.  country  of  Maliarashtra.  This  placehad  originally  been 
a  crmical  hill,  rising  out  of  tlie  plain,  and  separated  rather  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  tableland  to  the  north.  Its  sides  all  round 
liad  been  scarped  perpendicularly  for  l.HO  feet,  probably  at  the 
period  of  the  excavation  of  the  cave  temples  of  Ellora ;  a  broad 
ditch  had  been  excavated  round  the  hill,  and  there  was  no  pivssago 
to  its  fiummit  but  through  a  tunnel  which,  commencing  in  the 
<litch,  had  been  led  through  the  interior  of  the  hill  itself,  which 
was  composed  of  solid  trap-rock.  Such  a  work  was  unique  in 
India  then,  as  it  is  at  present;  it  was  utterly  inaccessible,  and  in 
itself  impregnable;  but  the  city  at  its  foot,  where  the  rajah  dwelt, 
was  an  open  one. 

Alla-ood-deen  could  make  no  impression  on  the  fort;  but  he 
beleagured  tlie  city,  and  though  it  was  stoutly  defended  by  Ram  Df5o, 
the  rajah,  as  long  as  provisions  lasted,  yet  he  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  rajah,  after  informing  Alla-ood-deen 
that  he  had  been  taken  imawares,  otfpred  l,oOO  pounds 
•rreptstorms  Weight  ot  gold  fls  a  lansom  lor  the  place,  with  a  quan- 
rr'ikc'irb)  Ills  tity  of  prpcious  stont^s  ;  and  tlie  Mahomedans  consented 
'^"'  to  withdraw.     At  this  juncture,  the  rajah's  son,  Shun- 

kiil  D^o,  arrived  with  the  main  army,  and  repudiated  his  father's 
negotiations.     An  action  therefore  ensued,  in  which  the  Mahome- 
dans would  have  been  defeated  but  for  tlie  officer  left  at  D^ogurh, 
who,  with  a  thousand  horse,  retrieved  the  day;  the  Mahomedans 
„,,„„         rallying,  drove  the  Hindoos  from  the  field  with  heavy 
.iifcMcii.      i(j,4j,^  nnd  the  siege  was  resumed.     It  was  in  vain  that 
the  rajah  protested   he   hafl   had   no  hand  in   his  son's  conduct. 
Alla-<Krtl-deen  wa.s  inexorable  as  to  further  paviiient  for 

riiinl  ransom.  i    ■      ^i.  i  i     i     *  •"  i 

ransom;  and  in  the  end  consented   to  receive  pearls, 

diamonds,  precious  stones,  silver,  and  pieces  of  silk  of  a  value 

Kiiiriip.,or    'w^ln*^^*   wenis  Hlmo.st  incredible,  but  without  question 

ff<i.-.i.  niust  have  been  very  great ;   Ellichpoor  and  its  depen- 

dencit-s  were  also  cede<l. 

Meanwhile,  no  news  had  bt;en  received  of  Alla-ood-deen's  pro- 
gress, anil  the  king,  becoming  an.\iou3,  marched  to  Gwalior,  wbero 
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flying  reports  reached  him  of  the  success  of  the  expedition.  It 
was  theu  debated  whether  AUa-ood-deen  should  be  intercepted, 
and  obliged  to  give  up  his  plunder,  or  permitted  to  return  to 
Kurra ;  but  the  king,  with  his  accustomed  unsuspiciousness,  pro- 
tested against  the  former,  and  in  due  time  Alla-ood-  .„3„Qjjpj„ 
deen  readied  Kurra  safelv.  Almas  Bey,  the  brother  of  returns  to 
Alla-ood  -deen,  an  orticer  in  the  king's  confidence,  had, 
however,  conspired  against  his  sovereign  in  his  brother's  interest, 
and  represented  to  AUa-ood-deen  that  the  king  really  desired  his 
death. 

This  seems  to  have  suggested  the  infamous  course  which  Alla- 
ood-deen  pursued.     The   aged   king  was  invited   to   Knrra,  and 
having  no  suspicion,  and  being  anxious  to  meet  his  nephew  after 
his  perilous  expedition,  went  slightly  attended,  in  a  barge,  by  the 
G  mges.     As  he  disembarked  from  his  vessel,  Alla-ood-deen  met 
him  with  a  show  of  the  gi-eatest  affection  ;  but  while  the  king  was 
caressing  him  and  leading  him  back  to  the  barge,  two  of  AUa-ood- 
deen'8guards,ata  signal  from  him,  fell  upon  the  old  man  juiai-ood- 
and  murdered  him.     This  event  happened  on  July  19,  dere'd,  1295. 
1295.     There  were  many  who  now  remembered  the  Michael 
curse  of  the  Dervish,  and  believed  it  fully  fulfilled,  not  ^,;;^^'™7" 
only  as  regarded  the  actual  murderer,  but  afterwards  in  "'e  East, 
the  person  of  Alla-ood-deen  himself,  who,  though  at  first  fortunate, 
and  even  glorious,  ended  his  days  in  misery. 

AUa-ood-deen  did  not  at  once  become  king.  The  Queen-Dowager, 
on  receiving  news  of  the  murder,  placed  the  crown  riie  Queen 
on  the  head  of  her  youngest  son,  and  seated  him  on  the  °airsef"er 
thi  jne.    The  real  heir,  however,  was  his  elder  brother,  ^"'f'J^h^g 
Arkully  Khan,  then  in  his  government  at  Mooltan,  but  crowned, 
he  declined  to  come  to  the  capital.      Alla-nod-deen,  whose  pro- 
ject had  been  to  establish  an    independent   kingdom   in   Oudh, 
now  aspired  to  the  throne  itself,  and  marched  upon  ^,,^.,,03. 
Dehlv,  where  the  voun»  king  at  first  opposed  him  ;  but  ^een  marrhea 
seeing  resistance  would  be  futile,  left  the  city  with  his 
mother  and  the  royal  treasures,  and  proceeded  rapidly  kingmarciies 
in  the   direction  of  Mooltan.      Alla-ood-deen  did  not  Mooiun. 
follow  him,  but  entering  Dehly  with  great  pomp,  was  Aiia-ooa-cTepii 
crowned  king  about  the  end  of  129G.     His  great  object  j'j^*"^'^" 
at  first  seems  to  have  been  to  obliterate  the  memory 
of  his  treacheiy  to  his  uncle  by  unlimited  largesse  to  the  wniiaee 
mob  of  Debly,  and  as  Ferishta  writes,  '  He  who  ought  EnKUsh  a' 
to  have  oeen  received  with  detestation,  became  the  ob-  ^'""''"Sf- 
ject  of  admiration  to  those  who  could  not  see  the  blackness  of  his 
deeds  through  the  splendour  of  his  munificenoe.'     He  next  de- 
bpatched  a  force  to  Mooltan,  under  his  brother  Aluf  Khan,  who 
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laid  siege  to  the  place  for  two  months,  when  it  was  given  up  by 
Two  of  the  *'**^  troops,  who  made  over  to  him  Arkully  Khan  and 
laie  kiiiK'H  Kiidr  Khan,  the  late  kinuf's  sons,  on  condition  that  tlieir 
Wooiuu.  lives  should  be  spared,  and  with  these  captives  he  set  out 
niindcdand  for  Dehlj.  By  the  way  he  received  his  brother's 
rut  u. dtati.  Qj.^gj.^  ^y  blind  the  two  princes;  and  after  this  bar- 
barous act,  they  were  confined  in  the  fort  of  Hansv,  and  soon 
afterwards  put  to  death. 

AUa-ood-deen's  position  was  now  secure,  and  he  commenced  an 

earnest,    and   in  many  respects  at  first,  a  beneficial, 

drrii-H  go-     government ;  and  from  the  varied  and  romantic  events 

Terniiieu  .    ^^   ^^^   period,  the  several  expeditions  into  Southern 

India,   as  yet  unknown   to    the  Mahomedans,  and  the    strange 

character   of  the   king  himself,    the    reign   of    Alla-ood-deen    is 

one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  early  Mahomedan  sovereigns 

of   India.      All  the   weakness   and    irresolution  of   the  previous 

reign  was  quickly  redeemed.     A  force  was  sent  to  Guzerat  under 

Aluf  Khan,  in  1297,  and  Anhulwara  was  again  taken. 

ill  Guzciai.'  The  rajah,  IMi   Kurrun,  fied  :   but   his   beautiful    wife, 

"''*"■  Kowla  IMvy,  and  all  his  family  and  treasure,  fell  into 

the  hands  of  the  Mahomedans.     The   rich   city  of  Cambay  was 

held  to  ransom,  and  a  vast  sum  obtained  ;  and  Aluf  Khan  ob- 

MarriPBiiie  tained  a  slave  named  Kafoor  from  a  merchant  tliere, 

"iron "of      ■^'^^  afterward  ^  became  famous.     On  the  return  of  the 

<;ii7.eriii.       expedition  to  Dehly,  Alla-ood-deen  became  enamoured 

of  the  Rajpoot  queen,  and  married  her. 

The  Guzerat  campaign  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  the  king  had 
to  encounter  a  very  dangerous  inva.sion  of  the  Moghuls, 
iiivmie'iuo'ii   with  200,000  liorsc,  under  Kootloogh  Khan.    Tluy  drove 
'***■  the  inhaVjif  ant*  of  the  country  before  them,  who  crowded 

Turklih'ein.  '"^"  Dchlv,  and  tlie  peril  of  absolute  famine  was  added 
''"'•  to  that  by  the  enemy.    His  counsellers  would  have  h.id 

the  king  retreat ;  but  he  had  received  reinforcement.**,  and  at  the 
head,  as  Ferislita  writes,  of  .''00,000  horse  and  2,700  elephants, 
marched  out  of  the  city,  'i'he  action  which  ensued  was  bravely 
fought  on  both  sides;  but  the  A[ogliuls  were  forced  to  retreat,  and 
evacuated  India,  with  the  same  expedition  they  had  entered  it. 
I'lated  with  his  pvoi^pt-rity,  Alla-ood-deen  new  entertained  the  idea 
nf  propagating  a  new  faith  of  his  own,  and  of  conquering  the  world 
like  Alexander ;  but  these  wild  projects  were  after  awhile  aban- 
doned, and  in  1200  he  undertook  a  campaign  against  TJuiitunbhore, 
in  which  he  was  severely  wounded  and  left  for  dead  by  his  nephew, 
Itookn  Khan,  who,  reporting  the  king's  death  in  camp,  ascended 
the  throne.  Meanwliiie,  Aila-ood-d->,i'n  had  recoverd,  and  though 
Lar^-ly  able  to  Ml  his  hoi«e,  repaired  to  camp,  where  be  was  re- 
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ceived  with  enthusiasm  by  the  soldiery,  and  Rookn  Khan,  who 
had  fled,  was  taken  and  beheaded.     In  the  sequel   the  n:,„tuniihnre 
fort  of  Runtunhhore  was  carried  by  storm ;    but  the  ae'je,'.'dcjy'jm* 
king's  cruel  nature  was  only  satisfied  by  the  execution  '■°  Jeath. 
of  those  who  had  so  bravely  defended  it. 

His  dominions  being  at  peace,  Alla-ood-deen  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  civil  aftairs.  Tie  had  been  reproached  with  an  The  civii  ad- 
undue  use  of  wiae,  and  he  not  only  destroyed  all  he  n''i'i»"!<'i"n- 
possessed,  but  actually  prohibited  its  use  throughout  his  dominions. 
The  roads  were  rendered  secure,  and  highway  robberies  ceased.  He 
introduced  changes  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  by  enhancing  the 
demand  to  half  the  value  of  the  produce,  which  created  much  dis- 
tress ;  but  under  the  bigoted  application  of  the  tenets  of  the  Koran, 
there  was  little  mercy  then  shown  to  Hindoos.  The  rich,  however, 
of  both  denominations,  were  called  upon  to  give  up  their  wealth, 
and  the  king's  extortions  created  immense  dissatisfaction  and  un- 
^.opularity ;  nor  was  there  a  department  of  the  State,  or  of  trade 
find  commerce,  or  condition  of  social  existence,  which  the  king's 
curious  edicts,  some  salutary  and  others  mischievous,  did  not 
aftbct.  His  character  in  tliis,  and  in  many  other  respects,  strongly 
resembles  that  of  Tippoo  Sooltnn,  and  much  of  hi.-.  cHpricious  and 
ill-regulated  policy  proceeded,  if  not  from  insanity,  at  least  from  his 
want  of  education.     In  the  course  of  the  vear  1303  he 

1-11  1  />   Ti  1      '      TT-  Expedition  to 

dispatched  an  army,  by  way  ot  Uengal,  to  \V  urungul,  wurungui, 
the  capital  of  Telingaiia,  and  then  ruled  over  by  the 
Naraputty  branch  of  the  Andhra  dynasty  ;  for  his  own  expedition  to 
Deogurh  had,  in  fact,  opened  the  way  to  the  Mahomedan  conquest 
of  the  South  of  India.  With  otlier  troops  at  his  disposal,  he  under- 
took a  carapaigu  against  Chittore,  in  Rajpootana,  which  was 
reduced,  and  thence  he  would  have  proceeded  into  the 

A  rdipwctl 

Deccan  ;  but  receiving  intelligence   of  an  invasion  by  Mogimi  inva- 
20,000  Moghul  horse,  he  returned  to  Dehly.     Here  for 
a  time  he  was  in  a  sore  strait,  for  half  his  army  was  gone  to  the 
South  of  India,  and  the  Moghuls  plundered  unchecked  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  capital.     At  length  a  sudden  panic 
seemed  to  possess  them,  for  all  at  once  they  retreated  unexpected 
precipitately  to  their  own  country.     It  is  most  pro- 
bable,   perhaps,    tliat    tliey  were   sated  with   plunder ;     but  in 
1304,  Ali  Beg  Moghul,  with  40,000  horse,  penetrated 
od  far  as  Amroha,  in  Rajpootana  ;  but  was  defeated  with  fea'ted  in 
lieavy  loss  by  Togliluk  Khan,  governor  of  the  Punjab.  '^^J"""'*"'^ 
The  two  Moghul  leaders  and  9,000  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  were  all,  as  Ferishta  states,  put  to  death.      Oue  of  the  most 
romantic  incidents  of  this  reign  was  the  escape  of  the  „  ., 

,  ^  o  r  r«oble  con- 

Rajah  of  Chittore  from  confinement  in  Dehly.    He  had  ''"<:*»'  » 
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f;  beautiful  dau^liter,  wlioni  the  king  demanded  as  the  price  of  his 
i.rtiiress  of  release.  The  rajah  feigned  consent,  and  ou  the  terms 
ciiuti>ro.  being  communictated  to  the  princess,  she  determined  on 
making  them  the  means  of  her  father's  release.  She  therefore  pro- 
reeded  townrd.s  Deiily,  being  furnished  with  the  king's  pass  to  visit 
her  fatlier,  and  when  near  the  city,  filled  litters  wuth  some  devoted 
adherents  as  if  they  had  been  her  female  attendants.  All  wero 
admitted  unsuspiciously  to  the  place  where  her  father  resided, 
when  the  guards  were  overpowered,  and  horses  having  been  pre- 
viously pr(!pared,  the  father  and  daughter  rode  through  the  city 
and  escaped.  The  rajah  recovered  Chittore,  which  he  afterwards 
retnined,  becoming  tributary  to  the  king,  and  furnishing  a  con- 
tingent of  5,000  horse  and  10,0C0  foot  to  the  royal  army. 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 

THE   KUILJY    DY.NASTV   OF   DEULY    (concluded), 
A.D.    1305   TO   1321. 

fx  the  year  1305  a.d.  a  fresh  invasion  of  Moghuls  occurred  :  but 
1305 AD.  they  were  intercepted  by  Ghazy  Beg  Toghluk,  on  tho 
MnKiIirMiivs-  b'l"'^-''  ^'f  t^'6  Indus,  and  .sorely  defeated,  while  nuist  of 
»i.m deflated,  -the  suTvivurs  perished  in  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia  on 
their  return.  The  captives  sent  to  Uehly  were,  as  before,  put  to 
death  by  the  king,  and  a  pillar  built  of  their  skulls ;  but  even 
They  rcnrw  these  scvpre  los,ses  did  not  deter  them,  and  once  again  in 
Hi'idVr*'"'  t''^  .«ame  year  the  Moghuls  appeared,  only  to  be  defeated 
i.ur»ued  tn      |jy  Toirjiluk,  who,  on  tliis  occasion,  pursued  them  into 

Knlxxil  mid  -  "^  '  » 

«hu7.iir.  Kabool  and  (Jhuzny,  and  every  year  afterwards  levied 

lieavy  contributions  from  those  cities,  wiiich  restrained  Moghul 
incursions  for  many  years  afterwards. 

Tn  the  year  130<5  a  d.,  as  Ifain  D^o,  tho  nijah  of  D^ogurh, 
E«rx-<iiH'>n<.f  had  neglected  to  send  his  tribute  fur  three  years,  an 
ril'.r  u.^*e  exp»'dition  against  him  was  determined  on  ;  and  Midlik 
iK-rrnn.  laiKj.  j^^f,,,,]-,  thi!  eunuch  slave  who  had  bofn  purchased  at 
fiot*rt  Briire  f'ftnibav,  and  who  had  bv  this  time  risen  to  hiuh  rank 
Rrotuiid.  niid  favour,  was  selected  to  command  it.  Nor  did  he 
disappoint  the  expectations  the  king  had  formed  of  him.  100,000 
horse  marched  from  iK-hly  under  his  command,  and  their  numbers 
were  incr^a'^ed  by  rpuitas  from  several  provinces  on  the  route, 
Kowla  D^vy,  the  king's  wife,  urged  that  her  favourite  daughter, 
I)>5wul  D^vy,  wjiom  slie  had  left  with  her  husband,  should,  if  possj- 
h;e,  be  retorned  to  htr;   and  this  formed  the  object  of  a  special 
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•ittack  upon  Kiirrun  Rai,  rajah  of  Guzerat,  who  had  rel'iised  to  <ji\  e 
her  up.     Aliif  Khan,  who  had  defeated  the  rajah  in  several  skir- 
mishes, now  found  that  he  had  escaped  hiui  and  gone  to  D^ogurh, 
taking  his  daughter  with  him,  whom  he  had  promised  in  marriage 
to  Shunkul  Deo,  the  son  of  the  rajah.     This  event  gave  Aluf  Khan 
great  concern,  as  he  could  find  no  track  of  the  fugitive.  He  never- 
theless proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Deogurh,  and  while  halting 
for  two  days  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  caves  of  Ellora,  which  are 
ahout  eight  miles  from  the  fort,  a  party  of  300  of  his  men,  who 
had  gone  to  see  the  caves,  came  suddenly  on  a  body  of  oe-wui  DOvy, 
Hindoo  horse,  which  proved  to  be  the  escort  of  D^wul  of '"ko^^Ii"^' 
D4vy  herself;  and  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued,  she  fure^j {"ipi^r 
was  captured  and  taken   to  Aluf  Khan's  camp,  who,  Eiiora. 
well  knowing  the  import\nce   of  his  prize,  returned  to  Uelily, 
where  the  princess  was  restored  to  her  mother.     Soon  siie  is  taken 
after  her  arrival,  the  king's  son,  Khizr  Khan,  fell  in  love  n'mfHel^ '  ""'* 
with   her,  and    the  parties   were  married   with  great  J^i'ekliJi'y"' 
pomp.     This  event  formed  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  son. 
poem  by  Ameer  Khoosroo,  the  poef -laureate  at  the  Behly  court, 
which  still  survives. 

Meanwhile  Mullik  Ktifoor  had  proceeded  to  Deogurh,  where  the 
rajah,  being  in  no  condition  to  oppose  him,  welcomed 
him  hospitably,  and  returned  to  Dehly  with  him,  where  kafuor  at 
he  was  received  with  all  honour,  and  had  titles  with  an      "^""^  ' 
estate   conferred    upon  him,  his  expenses  on    return  being    also 
paid.     This  honourable  treatment  completely  ensured  the  fidelity 
of  the  Kajah  of  Deogurh  during  his  life. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  king  had  despatched  in  the 
year  1303  an  expedition  against  the  Hindoo  kingdom 
of  Wurun'Tul  bv  wav  of  Bengal.  This,  however,  failed,  E^pe'iiti.)u 

,  ^  'of  Mulltk 

and  the  army  was  obliged  to  retreat  after  severe  suffer-  Kafoor  to 
iuga.      In    1309,    therefore,    another  expedition    was  1309™"*° ' 
placed   under   command  of  Mullik  Kafoor,  to  invade  Edward  ir. 
Wurungul  by  the  route  of  Deogurh,  which  succeeded,  Eng^ia^fd. 
though  not  without  a  brave  resistance,  from  Luddur  ^^g 
Deo,  its  rajah.     After  a  long  siege,  the  fort  of  Wur- 
ungul was  captured  ;  and  the  rajah  made  terms  by  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  sum  of  money,  besides  consenting  to  pay  tribute  an- 
nually.   On  his  return  to  Dehly,  Mullik  Kafoor  was  re-  Eippdition 
ceived  with  great  rejoicings,  and  in  the  year  following  g'u^ooj* 
he  again  proceeded  southwards,  to  reduce  the  Hiudoo  i^io. 
State  of  DwaraSumoodra,  in  theCarnatic,  of  the  power  Rimdcs 
and  wealth  of  which  he  had  received  information  in  the  Knfght's  of ' 
Deccan.     Dwara  Sumoodra  was  the  capital  of  the  H6i  ^'^•^''''"• 
Said  or  Belial  kingdom,   which  has  been  brought  to  notice  iu 
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riiaptcr  \IV.  IJk.  I.  Itliad  survived  the  dpstructionof  tlie  (-Lfiluk- 
Vii3  ot"  Kulyan,  by  the  Yadavas  of  D(5ogiirb,  and  was  iu  tlio 
hi^'hest  state  of  prosperitv.  On  his  arrival  at  I)«5og;urh,  MiiUik 
Kafoor  found  that  tlie  okl  rajah,  Rum  h6o,  was  dead,  and  bad 
heen  succeeded  by  his  son  Sliunkul  D(5o,  who  was  not  as  well 
Hrtected  to  the  Mahomedans  as  his  fatlier  had  been;  but  Mullik 
Kafoor  pressed  on,  and  finally  reached  the  sea-coast  of  Malabar, 
where  he  built  a  mosque  to  commemorate  the  event.  The  Belial 
kingdom  was  easily  overpowered;  Dwilra  Sumoodra,  its  capital,  was 
Backed,  and  the  mafrnilicent  temple  of  Seeva  there,  though  uncom- 
pleted, severely  injured.  The  temple  still  exists  in  much  of  its 
original  beauty  and  perfection,  one  of  the  most  admirable  specimens 
of  florid  Hindoo  architecture  in  India.  The  booty  obtained  by 
Mullik  Kafoor  was  immense ;  312  elephants,  20,000  horses,  and 
UG,000  maunds  of  gold  are  stated  by  Ferishta;  an 
iMH.ij  ..!>-  amount  which  appears  incredible  :  but  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  no  silver  was  found ;  the  idols,  orna- 
ments public  and  private,  and  plate,  being  all  of  beaten  g-^ld. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  Moghuls  who  had  been 

captured  became  converts  to  Mahomodanism,  and  the  king  had 

taken    them    into  his  service.      For  some   unaccountable  reason, 

All  Mr>frhui9  howevcr,  lie  conceived  an  aversion  to   them,  and  dis- 

l-rwr/put'  charged  them.     In   their  distress,  some  of  the  most 

1.  ucaiii,        desperate    conspired    against    him,    which,    becoming 

known,  the  whole  were  put  to  death,  to  the   number  of  15,000, 

in  a  single   day,    no  one  daring  to  remonstrate   with    the  king 

against  such  barbarity.  The  spoils  of  the  south,  with  the  punctual 

collection  of  the   increased  revenue,  had   filled    Delily 

wraith  In     with  wealth;    and    the   number   of  public   biiildingt*, 

mosques,  mausoleums,  and  colleges  which  were  built, 

exceeded  tliose  of  any  previous  period.     The  magnificence  of  the 

king's  dominions  wa.s  now  at  its  zenith,  and  with   it,  the  king's 

temper,   always  eccentric,   began   to  alter.     Instead  of  directing 

public  affairs  himself,  he  gave  them  over  to  Mullik  Kafoor :  and 

hf  appointed  his  own  sons,  still   mere   chilJren,  to  offices  of  the 

highest  trust,  which  had  to  be  mnnaged  by  corrupt  deputies. 

Mullik  Kafoor  seems,  however,  to  iiave  l)een  by  no  means  eas'y 
Tiiir.irx-  i"  his  elevated  positiim,  and  in  l.'{12  proposed  that  be 
Mii'ii'ik"  "'  should  be  sent  again  to  the  Deccan  to  receive  the  royal 
K.f.«r. uij.  tribute.  On  his  arrival  at  IMoguih,  he  found  Shunkul 
I)t'-o  in  rebellion;  but  be  was  quickly  reduced,  and  put  to  death, 
and  having  again  oveiTUn  the  ("arnatic,  and  received  the  tribute 
frmi  Wurungul,  dispatched  the  treasure  to  Delily,  remaining  him- 
•••If  nt  IVo/iirh.  The  king's  infirmitit>8  were  now  fast  gaining 
ujKin  biui,  and  he  could  not  live  without  his  favourite.     Mullik 
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Kafoor  was  therefore  recalled  ;    aud  seeing  tlie  king's  con  iitioii. 
conceived  the  project  of  succieeding  him.     To  this  end  The  king 
it  was  necessary  to  alienate  his  aftVctions  from  his  sons,  of  Mumk  Ka- 
wliora  he  was  verA'  fond.   Khizr  Khan,  the  eldest,  though  ^""^^  ^'"' 

'  '  o       coii9|)ire8 

in  some  respects  a  wild  and  thoughtless  youth,  was  against  him. 
yet  much  attached  to  his  father,  and  when  he  heard  of  his  illness, 
vowed  to  walk  from  his  seat  of  government  to  the  capital  as  a 
penance,  a  feat  he  actually  accomplished.  But  Mullik  Kafoor's 
plans  against  him  were  too  deeply  laid  ;  and  the  prince,  with  his 
vounger  brother  and  their  mother,   was  confined.     To 

•^  c  '  The  kiiiKs 

add  to  tlie  king's  vexations,  Guzerat  broke  into  rebel-  sons  confined 
lion,  and  the  troops  sent  there  were  defeated.      The  in'surrectinns 
Rajpoots  of  Chittore  expelled  the  Mahomedaus,  and  '"■'^*'"^"'- 
riurpal  Ileo,  the  son-in-law  of  Ram  D^o,  of  Deogurh,  revolted  and 
defeated  many  of  the  Mahomedan  p-amsons  in  his  ter-      „  .„   „ 

-      ■^        .    .  ,  "  .  -^     .  ,  Flulip  v. 

Mtories.     On  receiving  these  accounts,  writes  lenshta,     kingoi 
tl»«  king  '  bit  his  own  flesh  with  fury;'  but  he  had  been 
stricken  with  mortal  illness,  and  died  on  December  19,  deelTKiiiijy 
A.D.  1316.  •*'«*•  '2'^- 

After  the  king's  death  Mullik  Kafoor  produced  a  deed,  said  to 
have  been  executed  bv  the  king,  in  which  Oomur,  his 
fourth  son,  was  nominated  successor,  under  the  regency  oomur 
of   Mullik  Kafoor ;    and   the  bov  was  placed   on   the 

.,  mi      .  11  •  ^1  •  •  1  The  princes 

throne.     1  he  two  eldest  pnnces,  then  imprisoned,  v.fere  are 
blinded  ;  aud  the  king's  third  son,  Moobaruk,  would   **'"'  ^  ' 
have  been  murdered  but  for  his  presence  of  mind  in  distributing 
his  jewels  to  the  men  sent  for  the  purpose.     These  ruffians  having 
quni  i  elled  over  their  booty,  the  aftair  became  known  to  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  royal  guards,  who  attacked  Mullik  MuiiikK/ifi.or 
Kafoor  in  his  own  apartments,  and  put  him  to  death,  p"' 'o'"'^"'- 
The  Prince  Moobaruk  was  then  proclaimed  king,  but  poaedljy* 
was   not   crowned   till   March   22,  1317.     Meanwhile  SJ.'.n'bunSk 
he  had  caused  his  brother  Oomur  to  be  blinded  and  '■''"■ 
confined.     His   first   measures   were  beneficial  and  just.     Many 
captives  were  released,  aud  all  restrictions  upon  trade  and  agricul- 
ture removed  ;  but  he  gave  himself  up  to  licentiousness,  and  the 
uatural  cruelty  of  his  nature  was  hardly  concealed.     In  1318  lie 
marched  to  DtSogurh,  with   the   purpose  of  chastising  the  rebel 
Hurpal  Deo,  who  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  most  inhumanly 
flayed  alive.     On  his  return  to  the  capital  the  king's  excesses  in- 
creased ;  he  wa.s  rarely  sober,  and  perpetrated  the  most  frightful 
cruelties.     T")  such  a  length  did  his  disgraceful  conduct  proceed, 
tliat,  as  Ferishta  states  of  him,  he  used  to  dress  himself  constantly 
as  a  common  actress,  and  go,  with  public  women,  to  dance  at  the 
houi?e.s  of  the  nobility. 
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Mullik  Khousroo,  originally  a  Hindoo  slave,  who  had  risen  to 
the  king's  favour,  had  been  sent  from  D^ogurh  with  an  army  into 
the  Carnatic,  and  the  spoil  he  obtained  ^va8  so   great   that  he 
conceived  the  project  of  declaring  independence  in  the  Ueccan. 
Thou.rh  this  becaine  impossible,  it  did  not  prevent  his  conspiring 
a'ainst  the  king's  life,  on  his  return  to  DeUy  ;  and  the  plot  became 
«o  notorious,  that  the  king  was  warned  of  it :  but  in  vain ;  and  on 
,      .    tiie  ni-ht  of  March  9,  1321,  he  was  murdered  by  the 
K"  ,     conspirators,  MuUik  Khoosroo  assisting  in  the  act     ^or 
r^u''"''    were  the  conspirators  content  with  the  king's  death. 
cbaricB  IV.  The  roval  princes,  and  the  younger  children  of  Alla-oud- 
vZ^.        deen,  perished  in  the  massacre.     Thus  was  the  murder 
of  Julal-ood-deen  avenged  according  to  the  curse  and  prophc<;y. 
The  last  davs  of  Alla-ood-deen  were  terrible  to  all  around  him, 
and  the  conduct  of  his  son  Moobaruk,  according  to  Ferishta,  j^ 
too  shockingly  indecent  and  profligate  to  he  recorded,     ^ex    day 
Mullik  Khoosroo  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  title  ot 
J!;;',li,'sroo       Nasir-ood-deen,  and  took  D.5wul  Devy,  the  widow  of 
"nT.'lu^i     Khizr  Khan,  to  himself;   while  every  one  who  had  a 
aiTM.e'iau.     pretension  of  relationship  to  the  late  kmg  was  put  to 
il^ed'-       '    death    News  of  this  horrible  revolution  quickly  spread 
""""'•         throucrh  the  provinces,  and  Ghazy  Beg  Toghluk,  the 
THfer'::!r„-t  brave'vicerov  of  Lahore,  and  other  chiefs,  marched  upon 
lliri'.'on        the  capital.    Mullik  Khoosroo  was  not  without  courage 
"^"'*'  and  led  the  royal  guards  and  such  troops  as  he  coula 

collect  to  oppose  them ;  "but  before  the  hardy  veterans  of  the 
frontier  marches  these  effeminate  soldiers  had  no  chance.  Mu  ik 
Khoosroo  waa  defeated  on  the  field  of  the  boorsutty, 
-^^l  ■'  and  fled  ;  but  on  August  22,  1321,  was  captured  ma 
Mu,M.  tomb,  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  and  forthwith 

|:roZ.h.    executed  for  his  crimes.     Ghazy  Beg'i  oghluk  received 
""•  next  dav  the  congi-a filiations  of  the  nobles  ot  the  citj, 

who  presented  him  with   the  keys,  and  he  accompanied  them 
thither.     On  arriving  at  the  Palace  of  the  Thousand  Mmarets  he 
a,  Ferishta  writes,  '  wept  bitterly,'  declared  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  draw  his  sword  only  to  rid  the  worid  of  a  monster,  and 
if  none   of  the  roval  race  survived,  he  would   serve 
^^^^l:"      whoever    among  the  nobility  might  be  chosen   king, 
elected  king,   ^j^^  multitude,  with  a  shout,  cried  that  he  only  was  tit 
torei<rn:  that  he  who  had  often  delivered  them  from  the  Moghuls, 
had' now  freed  them  from  a  honible  tyranny  ;  and  thereupon,  taking 
l,im  up,  they  carried  him  into  the  great  hall  of  audience,  and 
seatin^i  him  on  the  throne,  hailed  him   as  '  «hah  Jehan    kmg  of 
the  world.     It  is  diflicult  to  imagine  any  scene  of  history  more 
impressive  and  exciting  tlian  this.   Th*-  dynasty  of  the  Kh.ljies  had 
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passed  away  in  a  storm  of  revolution  and  murder,  attended  with 
iiorrible  excesses,  and  that  of  Toghluk  took  its  place,  amidst  the 
enthusiastic  acclamations  of  a  people  who,  as  will  have  heeu 
observed,  had  suffered  so  deeply  and  so  long.  The  Khiljy  dynasty 
had  continued  from  a.d.  1288  to  1321,  or  for  thirty-three  years. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

OP  THE   DYNASTY   OF   TOGHLUK,    A.D.    1321    TO   1351. 

Ghazy  Bkg  Toghluk,  on  ascending  the  throne,  did  not  adopt  thft 
proud  title  with  which  he  had  been  hailed  by  the  populace     Previous 

CHl'CtT  of 

of  Dehly,  but  chose  the  more  unassuming-  one  of  Gheias-     Togiauii. 
ood-deen.  He  was  a  man  of  mature  age  and  great  experience,  as  well 
as  personal  courage.     For  many  years  he  had  acted  as  viceroy  ot 
Lahore,  and  had  charge  of  that  important  frontier  from  the  Tlimu- 
layas  to  the  borders  of  Sinde  ;  and  his  able  services  in  repelling  the 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Moghuls  have  been  already  noticed.   Hia 
first  mtasLires  at  once  restored  confidence,  and  i-purularity  „.     ., 
m  the  public  adnunistration  of  aiiairs  was  established,  bent-fiiem 
Codes  of  law  were  compiled  and  put  in  practice  in  the 
(ivil  and  criminal  courts ;  and  under  his  care  even  the  city  itself, 
under  all  the   repairs  made  by  him,  wore  a  new  aspect.     The 
western  frontier  was  strengthened  by  forts  and  garrisons,  and  the 
incursions  of  the  Moghuls  for  the  present  effectually  opTaiione 
prevented.     Deogurh  and  Wurnngul  had,  however,  re-  i,'"^^,'^.',^ri,  .^,,4 
volted  :  and   the   king  dispatched  his   eldest  son,  the  wufunguL 
Prince  Aluf  Khan,  to  the  Deccan  wdth   a  large   army  to  restore 
order.     Deogurh  submitted;  but  Luddur  Deo,  rajah  of  Wurungul, 
made  a  stout  resistance  in  the  field,  and  when  obliged  to  retira 
into  Wurungul,    defended  it  desperately.      During  the  siege,  a 
malignant  epidemic — probably  cholera — swept  oil  hundreds  of  the 
troops  every  day,  which  not  only  terrified  the  rest,  but  Mortniity 
prevented  the  siege  operations ;  and  a  fresh  panic  w.is  g"""!"^,"'* 
caused  by  reports  from  Dehly  that  there  had  been   a  wurungui, 
revolution,  and  the  king  was  dead.     Several  of  the  officers  actu- 
ally fled  with  their  troops,  and  the  prince  was  left  in  a  „i,ir|,  ,e 
sore  strait.      He  retired  from   Wurungul,   and  of  the  a''»"J"''-«<i- 
whole  army  only  about  3,000  reached  Dehly.     In  two  months, 
however,  he  had  organised  a  new  force,  and   with  it  proceeded 
against   Wurungul   to    redeem    his  honour,  and   with  operation 
more  care  and  circumspection  than  ou  the  first  occa-  ^'^'■"^<- "'« 

i->       ]  1-  1       J       1  1  /.  Deccan  To- 

sion.      iJoeder,  alter  wards  to  be  the  seat  of  a  great  nened. 
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monarchy,  ^vitll  Kowlns,  ami  other  strnnp  phices,  were  taljen  and 
wutuncui  parrisune d  as  the  main  army  advanced  ;  and  Wurungul 
i.-ikiii  i.y  iinallv  fell  in  the  siejre  which  ensued.  Luddur  D6o  and 
Kimii.  bis  family  were  sent  to  Dehly,  and  Mahoniedan  otncers 

were  appointed  to  oovern  the  country.  Tiie  complete  8ucces.s 
wliich  had  attended  this  expedition  was  the  .subject  of  great  public 
jejoicing  in  Dehly,  where,  on  his  return,  the  Prince  Aluf  Khan 
was  welconu'd  with  enthusiasm. 

In  loiio  the  kiuir  visited  his  eastera  frontier,  and  met  there 
Kurra  Khan,  son  of  Gheias-ood-deen  Bulbun,  who  had  retained  hia 
position  a-s  virtual  king  through  all  the  revolutions.  lie  was  now 
fonlirnied  in  his  government,  and  allowed  to  assume  the  ensigiia 
of  royalty.  The  king  retunied  to  Dehly  in  the  month  of  February, 
■vvliere  liis  sun  had  prepannl  a  pavilion  for  his  reception,  on  the 
plain  beyond  the  city.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainments, 
•Jheiasood-  tlie  prince  and  the  nobles,  preceding  the  king,  had  ju.st 
'rl.'n'.'J;;,'',',','"''  left  the  building,  wlien  the  roof  fell  in  and  the  king 
Silled,  i32i.  j^mj  some  of  his  attendants  were  killed.  It  is  quite 
Kfiw-ard  11.      iv.ssible  that  the  occurrence  was  purely  accidental :  but 

kiiitf  of  Eiig-     I  .    .  ,     ^  .        "^ ,        . 

land.  there  were  many  suspicions  at  the  time  that  it  was  not  so. 

I'urisJita,  however,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  historians  of  the 
pi'iiod,  acquits  the  prince  of  design  in  the  catastrophe.  Gheias- 
ood-deen  Toghluk  had  reigned  four  years  and  some  months. 

The  new  kingwsus  one  of  tlie  most  accomplished  men  of  his  a{jfe. 
He  was  eloquent  in  .speech,  and  his  writino'S,  especially 

AlnfKhan.nr    ,  .     ,    .,  '  j    i        <•     *    i  j  '.•  TI-' 

witiiMiiMd  his  letters,  were  models  oi  style  and  composition,  liia 
lecdshUD?'*^  memory  was  very  retentive,  and  he  had  studied  all  the 
His  rha-  scienct's  of  the  period,  especially  mathematics  and  medi- 
ranrr.  ciue,  v.ith  much   exactness;  and  in   remarkable  ca-ses 

had  used  to  attend  patients  himself,  and  note  down  the  progre.s9 
of  their  coinplaint.s.  He  had  studied  also  the  philosophy  of  the 
(treeks,  and  was  fond  of  metaphysical  discussions  with  learned 
men.  His  own  religious  conduct  was  veiy  strict ;  he  omitted  no 
prayers  or  ceremonij'ls,  and  did  not  tolerate  their  omission  by 
others.  But,  as  F<-rishta  observe.s,  '  with  all  these  admirable 
qua]itie.<«,  he  was  totally  devoid  of  mercy,  or  of  con.sideration  for 
his  poople ; '  and  Mr.  l'"lpliiiistone  .speculates  as  to  wiiether  his 
nature  had  not  a  strong  tincture  of  insanity.  On  his  accession, 
when  he  assumed  the  de.signation  of  Mahomed  Togjiluk,  the  king 
distributed  immense  largesses  to  his  nobles  and  courtiers,  and  on 
one  day  ex))ended  more  than  .')f)f),OfX)/.  sterling. 

Almost  the  first  groat  event  of  his  reign  was  a  vast  irruption  of 
irrupM..n  -f  .^fogliuls,  who  could  Hot  bs  vppressed,  and  who  oveiTan 
«i.e  M.^gnoii.  (],(,  country  up  to  Dehly  without  a  check.  In  this 
UMtanco    the  ki^b  displayed  au  unoccountabld  and  niischiuvuiu 
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weakuess,  foreign  to  bis  character,   in  ransoming  bis  donnnions 
oy  the  payment  of  a  vast  sum  of  money,  which,   as  ^^     ^^^^^^ 
was  proved  in  the  sequel,  only  stimulated  the  Moghuls  '•"  i'«.v»ieiit. 
to  renewed  invasions.      Inis  danger  overcome,   bow- 
ever,  the  king  marched  to  the  Deccan,  of  which  be  was  very 
fond,    and  not   only  completely  subjugated  it,   but    returning, 
annexed  Lukhnow  and  Chittagong.     These  successes  were,  bow- 
ever,  more  nominal  than  real ;  for  the  internal  administration  of 
affairs  was  deeply  neglected ;   the  currency  had  become 
so  debased,  that  copper,  instead  of  silver,  became  the  \'tg\<  ct  an.i 
circulating    medium,   and   the    king    endeavoured   to 
introduce    a  paper  currency,    which    added    to    the    confusion. 
Agriculture  was  impossible  under  the  exactions  imposed  on  the 
land  and  its  produce,  and  whole  tracts  began  to  be  deserted,  the 
people  becoming  plunderers,  and  devastating  the  country.     The 
king  further  impoverished  his  resources  by  raising  370,000  horse 
for   the  conquest  of  Persia ;    but  the  pay  of  the  troops  fell   into 
arrears,  they   dispersed,   and  pillaged   the   districts   they  passed 
through  on  return  to  their  homes. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  unsettled  state  till  1-337,  when  the  king 
dispatched  100,000  horse  under  Khoosroo  Mullik,  his  Exrediti.m 
sister's  son,  to  invade   China  by  the  Himalaya  passes.  J^i''''"'*' 
The   expedition    reached    the    Chinese   frontier,  after 

,.,V  M   •         1  •  1  ,-  ,  .  Edward  III. 

incredible  toil  in  the  mountains,  only  to  meet  a  Chinese  king  nf 
force  which  forbade  further  progress  ;  and  in  the  retreat     "^  *"' 
to  India  nearly  the  whole  perished  miserably,  the  few  Ind^descruc- 
survivors  being  put  to  death  bj'  the  king  on  their  arrival  """• 
at  Dehly.     Meanwhile  the  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  Baha-ood-deen, 
the  king's  nephew,  had  rebelled.     Khwaja  Jehan,  the  governor  of 
Guzerat,  was  ordered  against  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  near 
D^ogurb,  in  which  the  rebel  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Kumpila,  in 
the  Carnatic,  near  which  the  Hindoo  monarchy  of  Beejanugcer 
was  founded  about  this  time.     The  rebels'  position  was  so  formid- 
able, that  the  king  himself  returned  to  the  Deccan  ;  and  after 
several  contest^,  Balia-ood-deen,  who  had  taken  refuge   with  the 
Belial  rajah — who  had  removed  bis  capital  from  Dwara  Sumoodr.s 
to  Tonoor,  in  Mysore — was  given  up  to  the  king,  and  inhumanly 
flayed  alive. 

The  king  now  determined  on  making  Deoguih  his  capital.     IIo 
changed  its  name  from  Deogurh  to  D(jwlatabad,  which  The  kine 
it  has  since  retained,  and  fortified  the  city  with  three  !•  api'ui^f fofn 
lines  of  walls  and  ditches,  erecting-  also  mosques  and  ?'''''' '? 

'  "  *-  Deoj^urii,  or 

palaces.     The  people  of  Dehly  were  now  ordered  to  i^'j^iaiabad. 
evacuate  that  city,  and  proceed  to  the  Deccan  by  a  road  lined  with 
full-gTown  trees,  tran.splanted  for  the  purpose ;  but  thousands  of 

i2 
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helpless  crentiires^women,  children,  and  aged  persons — perished 
by  the  way.     Deiily  was,  however,  for  a  time  almost 
fiisivri-h     deserted.     In  1340  uews  arrived  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
viceroy  of  Mooltau  ;  and  tlie  king  proceeded  in  person 
inreuKsi  io    to  subuiie  it,  wliicu  he  eltected,  and  executed  the  vice- 
.urope.  ^^^,^  v/ho  had  been  taken  in  his  flight.     Instead,  how- 

ever, of  returning  to  Dowlatabad,  the  king  proceeded  to  Dehlv, 
where  he  remained  two  years;  but  again  abandoning  that  city,  lie 
r-»paired  in  1340  to  Dowlatabad,  with  his  family,  carrying  with  him 
;■.  nuillitude  of  the  people.  It  is  revolting  to  follow  the  career 
»f  thia  capricious  and  inhuman  monster;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
i>Jcord  that,  incensed  with  the  people  of  the  Dooab,  or  tract 
MMsacreof  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  for  abandoning  culti- 
'!i'nt'"o?'''  vation,  ho  drove  them  out  of  the  woods  in  which  tlK-r 
UieBooaii.  j^j^^j  taken  refuge,  massacred  them  without  mercy,  and 
thousands  of  their  heads  were  hung  over  the  city  walls  of  Dehlv. 
iteheiuon  In  -"^^  he  proceeded  to  Dowlatabad,  the  king  heard  of 
\i<n«ai.  ^  succes-sful  i-ebi'llion  in  Bengal,  which  he  was  unabld 

to  repress.  Malabar  also  had  ri.sen,  and  the  king  proceeded 
thither,  by  way  of  Wurungul.  On  this  journey  he  fell  ill,  and  his 
life  was  despaired  of;  but  having  recovered,  he  returned  by  way 
Burial  of  cue  of  Bheer,  where  a  tooth  he  had  lost  was  interred  with 
tecii?iit."'**  great  ceremony  in  a  fine  stone  mausoleum,  still  existing, 
niiecr.  jjg  jjy^y  levisited  Dehly,  permitting  those  of  the  inhabi- 

tants of  Dowlatabad  who  chose  to  do  so,  to  retm-n  ;  but  a  terrible 
tUmino  prevailed  in  Northern  India,  and  most  of  those  who  wt 
out  perished  in  it. 

A  whimsical  idea  now  possessed  the  king,  that  his  misfortunes 
were  caused  by  not  having  be(Mi  conhrmed  as  king  by  the  caliph  ; 
nud  he  sent  an  embassy  for  that  purpose  to  Arabia,  which  returned 
in  1344  with  an  envoy  from  the  caliph,  who  was  sumptuously 
futertaiued,  and  the  calipli's  name  stnick  on  all  the  coinage.  In 
the  same  year,  Kri.shn  Nilik,  son  of  the  Rajah  Luddor  D6o  of 
Wurungul,  removed  to  the  city  of  Beejanugger,  wliich  had  been 
Pncrrimof  previously  foumled  ;  and  in  concert  with  Belial  D»5o  of 
»'i»MMilt"ii"e*  Dwara  Sumoodra,  aided  by  all  the  martial  Hindoos  of 
MMi(.iueii«nii.  (tjgif  dominions,  drove  the  Mahomedan  garrison  from 
Wurungul  to  Dowlatabad,  and  cleared  the  country  of  all  their 
pasts.  It  may  be  e.xsily  believed  how  greatly  the  king  was 
k-.xasperafed  by  thia  news ;  and  his  cruelties,  if  it  were  pcwsible, 
increased. 

J'roni  1344  U^  1347,  the  record  of  the  king's  reign  is  little  more 
B.itioof  thiin  a  series  of  rebellions  and  insurrections  in  the 
rns^r.i.rw.  Jist.uit  provinces.  In  the  latter  year  he  proceeded  to 
Guxerat,  and   while  ompluyed  there  against  a  local  insurrection, 
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heard  (Imt  most  of  bis  troops  in  tlie  Deccan  Piopei'  bad  imitiuied 
and  «et  up  a  new  king.  •  The  Ameer  Judeeda,  who  vari.>us 
had  been  viceroy,  was  at  the  head  of  this  move-  '■''''i'!''""^ 
nient,  and  a  severe  battla  was  fouglit  between  him  nouf. 
and  the  king  in  person,  without  any  decided  result.  DowLi- 
tabad  was  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  and  the  king  besieged  it. 
AVhile  thus  employed,  a  fresh  rebellion  broke  out  in  Guzerat;  the 
iTDvernor  had  been  put  to  death,  and  the  capital  had  been  taken 
by  MozuHer  Khan,  the  Naib,  or  deputy-governor.  The  king,  there- 
lore,  left  the  siege  of  Dowlatabad  to  be  carried  on  by  Isniail-ool- 
Moolk,  viceroy  of  Berar,  and  returned  to  Guzerat.  where,  for  a 
time,  the  disaffection  was  checked ;  but  meanwhile  his  general 
at  Dowlatabad  had  been  defeated  by  an  officer  named  Hussuu 
<iungoo,  and  all  the  royal  troops  expelled  by  him.  The  new 
king,  Ismail,  had  given  up  his  position,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Hussun  Gungoo,  who  had  become  king,  under  the  title  Aiivood-deen 
of  AUa-ood-deen  Hussun  Gungoo  Bahmuny,  and  who  f^utfd"' 


i»  a 


was  destined  to  become  the  founder  of  a  noble  and  long-  t,',e*DeocaVi' 
enduring  dynasty  in  the  Deccan.     Before  commencing  ^347. 
the  reduction  of  the  great  Deccan  rebellion,  however,  the  king 
determined  to  place  the  affairs  of  Guzerat  on  a  sound  footing.     A 
friend,  Zea-ood-deen  Bumy,  the  historian,  at  this  juncture  even 
advised  him  to  abdicate,  but  the  king  replied,  he  had  no  one  whom 
he  could  trust,  and,  whatever  liappened,  was  determined  to  punish 
rebellion.     While  in  Guzerat,  the  king  projected  an  invasion  of 
the  Lower  Sinde  territory,  where  the  Soom^ra  Rajpoots  had  given 
refuge   to   some  insurgents,  and   on  his  way  thither,  Mahnmed 
having  reached  the  Indus,  he  eat  fish  to  excess,  which  ^aail''"''  '^'^* 
brought  on  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  March  20,  1351.  joimii.  hi.(; 
He  had  reigned  twenty-seven  years,  in  an  almost  un-  of  France, 
interrupted  succession  of  rebellions  and  bloody  reprisals,  execu- 
tions, and  massacres,  which  are  unparalleled,  even  in  the  history 
.»!'  Dehly. 


CHAPTER  X. 

l-HE  DYNASTY   OF   TOGHLrK  (continued),  A.B.    1351    TO   1398. 

At  the  death  of  Mahomed  Toghluk,  the  dominions  of  the  ^la- 
homedan   empire    in  India  Proper   had    reached    the  Extent  or 
utmost  limit  they  attained,  until,  in  alter  times,  the  di.minion  i* 
Emperor  Aurungxebe  united  the  whole  of  the  continent  general" 
under  one  government.     To  the  north,  the  provinces  dTtion* ( tHo' 
yf  the  Punjab,  Dehly  and  its  dependenciesj  with  Oude  fjs",^^"' 
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»\iid  Bengal,  formed  an  unbroken  line  of  possessions,  from  which 
,  ,„     all  former  Ilitidoo  kinLrdoms  and  principalities  had  dis- 

rd'Airu  III.  '  ^  *  1 

KiiiK  .>f  Kii({-  appeared.  In  Central  ludiiV,  Malwah  and  Bahar  were 
tiii-GKrurin-  conquered  and  annexed  ;  but  in  Kajpootana,  the  prin- 
cipalities of  the  Ilajpoot  princes  were  still  held  by 
them,  on  payment  of  tribute.  In  the  west,  Guzerat  was  a  royal 
province,  as  was  JNIooltan  ;  but  Lower  Sinde  as  yet  remained 
under  the  Soomera  Ifajpoots,  of  the  Jam  dynasty,  wlio  had  not 
been  interfered  with.  The  dominions  of  the  Yadava^  of  DtSo- 
ghur  had  been  incorporated  in  the  empire,  and  their  dynasty  was 
extinct;  but  some  members  of  the  family  liad  escaped  to  their 
e-tates  near  the  Western  Ghauts,  where  they  were  not  molested. 
\Vurun<rul  had  fallen,  and  the  eastern  territory  of  the  Andhraa 
Inul  been  anne.ved  ;  but  a  branch  of  the  family  had  removed  to 
J'>eejannjr;.'^c-r,  on  the  Tumboodra,  and  founded  a  kiufrdom  there, 
w  liich,  a.s  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  long  resisted  tlie  Maliomedana 
of  the  Deccan,  and  rose  to  great  power  and  eminence.  In  tlie 
Deccan  Proper,  tlie  dominions  of  the  late  Y.idava  kingdom 
bounded  tlie  onque-ts  of  the  Toghluks.  They  included  Berar  to 
the  nortli,  D«5ogurh  and  its  dependencies,  and  extended  west  to 
the  MMlabar  coast,  and  part  of  the  Northern  Koncan,  including 
liiiichore,  Moodgul,  Goolburgah,  Beeder,  Beejapoor,  and  Gunjooty; 
but  the  Mahomedan  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the  Deccan, 
that  is  of  the  present  Sattara,  Kolapoor  and  Poona,  is  doubtful,  and 
they  still  owned  tlie  sway  of  the  native  ^labratta  princes. 

The  line  of  boundary  to  the  south  and  south-west  may  be 
represented  by  the  Tumboodra  and  Krishna  rivers.  Beyond  this, 
pouthward.>i,  the  Belliil  dyuivty  ruled  over  Mysore,  its  capital  being 
'I'onoor — to  be  absorbed  afterwards  by  the  princes  of  Beejnnugger. 
The  Chola  dynasty,  still  piwerful  and  independent,  reigned  at 
Taiijoi-f,  and  the  Pandsivas  at  Madura.  It  .«eems  very  doubtful 
wliftlier  any  of  tlie  Mahomedan  incursions  had  reached  thei>e 
States  ;  and  though  Mullik  Kafoor  is  supposed,  by  some  authorities, 
to  have  peiK-trated  as  far  as  IJamis.'<eraiii,  on  the  coast  opposite  to 
Ceylon,  and  built  a  mosque  there  in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
the  fact  is  not  supported  by  the  Mahomedan  historians  of  the 
time.  This  vast  empire  was,  however,  already  beginning  to  break 
lip.  Before  Mahomed  Toghluk's  death,  the  royal  troops  in  the 
Deccan  ha«.l  revolted  successfully,  antl  IIu.ssun  Gungoo  Balimiiny 
liHil  b<;en  crowned  king;  nor  was  any  attempt  to  subdue  liim 
iiiaile  afterwards.  AVuiungul  had  also  revolted,  and  expelled  the 
.Mahnniedan  garrisons.  (Jiizeiat  wa.s  the  scene  of  constantly 
recurring  insurrections.  Bengal  waa  virtually  independent,  and 
the  provinces  immediately  surrounding  Dehly  were  wasted  and 
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impoverished   under   the   late    king's  exactions   and    monstrous 
cruelties. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  Mahomed  Toglihik  left  anv  male 
oftspring;  but  as  soon  as  his  death  was  known  at  Dehly,  Khwaja 
Jehan,  a  rel.ative,  placed  a  boy  of  six  years  old  on  the  throne,  and 
lie  was  locally  acknowledofed  as  kins:.  But  Mahomed  ,  , 
Toghluk  on  his  death-bed  had  declared  the  I'rince  T.>giiiiik  suc- 
Feroze,  his  cousin,  then  with  the  army,  to  be  his  sue-  prTnce  Fe- 
cessor,  and  he  was  proclaimed  accordingly.  The  army  '''^^^'•'^s'''"'^- 
was  in  the  utmost  di3<>vder,  and  some  of  the  Moglud  officers  muti- 
nied, plundered  the  treasury,  and  decamped  with  their  spoils. 
They  were,  however,  pursued  and  defeated  ;  and  Feroze  resumed 
his  progress  to  Dehly.  On  his  arrival  there,  the  pretensions 
of  the  boy  who  had  been  set  up  were  withdrawn:  and 
on  beptember  14,  louL,  tevoze  was  crowned,  under  i-.ik  rrowneu, 
the  title  of  Feroze  Toghluk.  In  1353  the  kiug  made 
tin  attempt  to  regain  the  royal  authority  over  Bengal,  but  was 
obligred  by  heavy  rains  to  withdraw  from  the  field.  On  the 
succession  of  a  new  king  of  Bengal  the  effort  was  renewed  ;  but, 
by  a  treaty  made  with  him,  the  independence  of  that  province 
was  recognised,  and  though  there,  as  well  as  in  the  Deccan,  the 
royal  supremacy  was  acknowledged,  and  tribute  remitted,  their 
kings  remained  independent. 

The  year  1354  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  founding  of  a 
new  city  adjoining  Dehly,  which  wa.s  named  Ferozabad,  perozai.ad 
and  on  Jul}'  12  the  king  opened  the  great  canal  he  had  f'^""dia. 
constructed  for  purposes  of  irrigation  from  the  Sutlei  sutiej  oan.ii 
to   the   Kugger   rivers.     In    1.350   another  canal   was 
constructed  from  the  Jumna,  by  which  water  for  irri-  oIItued.Tsiu. 
gation  of  a  peculiarly  arid  tract  was  carried  as  far  as  Tiie  third 
Ilan.-y.     A  third  canal  connected  with  the  Sutiej  was  '"''""''• 
also  the  work  of  Feroze  Toghluk.      All  these  gi'eat  undertakings, 
admirable  for  their  period,  have  been  enlarged  and  restored  by 
the  British   Government,   after   the   neglect   of  centuries.     The 
reign  of  the  King  Feroze  was  otherwise  rendered  memorable  bv 
his  public  works ;  and  Ferishta,  quoting   the  local  Mahomedan 
historian  Zea-ood-deen  Burny,  enumerates  50  dams  across  rivers  to 
promote    irrigation,     40    mosques,    30    colleges   with     mosques 
attached,  20  palaces,  100  caravanserais,  200  towns,  30  reservoiis 
or  lakes  for  irrigation,  100  hospitals,  5  mausoleums,  100  public 
baths,  10  monumental  pillars,  10  public  wells,  and  150  bridges ; 
all  of  which  were  endowed  with  lands  for  their  future  mainten- 
ance.    No  works  for  irrigation  had  been  constructed  in  work?  rf 
Upper  India  before  the  era  of  Feroze  Toghluk,  even  by  '"'(fi'*'"- 
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the Hindoo?  :  and  it  is  most  probable  that,  havinp  seen  the  iirigH- 
ti')u  system  of  Telin<rrina  in  active  operation,  and  understood  the 
immense  benefits  whicli  resulted  from  it,  he  was  induced  to 
commence  it  in  the  arid  districts  around  his  capital.  The  king 
did  not  always  reside  at  Dehly;  on  the  contrary,  he  made  fre- 
quent tours  in  bis  dominions,  which  were  much  more  efficiently  and 
peacefully  governed  than  dininp  tlie  reign  of  his  uncle ;  and  up 
to  the  year  I.'^8o  no  very  remarkable  event  occurred.  The  king  had 
now  reached  his  eighty-seventh  year,  his  powers  were  fast  declin- 
ing, and  his  vizier,  in  order  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  his  own 
schemes,  secretly  accused  the  king's  son,  Prince  Mahomed  Khan, 
of  a  design  against  his  father's  life  ;  but  the  prince,  unable  t^ 
endure  the  calumny,  went  secretly  to  his  father,  declared  hi« 
innocence,  and  having  unmasked  the  vizier's  plots,  he  fled  pre- 
cipitately from  the  capital. 

Kventually,  in  August  1387,  F'eroze  Toghluk  abdicated  in 
K,'r<.zc  ToBii-  favour  of  his  son,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
m?". '  ""'*'  title  of  Nasir-ood-deen  Mahomed.  This  prince,  how- 
NriBir-oDd-  ^'ver,  sadly  belied  the  expectations  of  his  father.  He 
<i.pnToshiuit  ^v^q  dissolute  and  idle;  and  a  plot  was  formed  aorainst 
'■i'<7-  him  by  his  cousins,  who  raised  a  larg(»  army,  and  the 

parties  fought  in  the  streets  of  Dehly  for  three  days,  deluging  the 
capital  with  blood  ;  when  tlie  people,  weary  of  the  strife,  brought 
tiie  old  king  out  of  his  palace,  and  set  his  palankeen  down  in  the 
Htreets  between  the  combatants.  On  this,  the  troops  rallied  round 
their  old  master,  and  the  new  king  was  obliged  to  fly.  For  a 
-hort  time  Fcroze  Toghluk  continued  to  exercise  nuthoiity  ;  but 
finally  breaking  down,  he  nominated  his  grandson,  Gheias-ood- 
deen,  to  succeed  him,  and  died  on  October  23,  1388, 
ottiTburti.  ill  fl'f^  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  The  memory  of  thin 
Fprot.' T.>Bh-  benevolent  monarch  remained  dear  to  the  people.  He 
Ink  <iio«.  1388.  i,a(j  aboli.xhed  the  practice  of  mutilation  for  crimes, 

Mil*  l«»nrvit-  ^  i  ' 

Lilt  refi.rnis    which   had  lontr  existed,   and   had  been  carried  to  a 

mid  »rtB.  opi  T  f         !•  1.,. 

fearful  extent.  In  the  edict  be  issued,  which  is  en- 
graved upon  the  mosque  of  Ferozabad,  are  enumerated — cutting 
off  hands  and  feet,  noses  and  ears;  putting  out  eyes,  pulverizing 
the  bones  of  living  criminals  with  nnillet«,  burning  the  body  with 
tire,  crucilixion,  nailing  down  hands  and  f»'et,  ham-stringing  and 
cutting  to  pieces :  which  exemplify  the  cruel  rigour  of  the  early 
Mahomcdan  rule.  All  the  former  vexatious  imposts  on  trade 
nnd  upon  cultivation  were  withdrawn,  and  the  increase  in 
tillage  and  in  revenue  was  most  remarkable.  The  king  records  also, 
tlmt  he  had  discovered,  as  far  as  po,«.«ible,  the  heirs  of  such  peraons 
f*  had  fluflVred  from  his  nnc  le's  cruelties,  and  pensioned  or  other- 
wise provided  for  them :  but  the  render  is  referred  to  the  edict 
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itself,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  as  a  remarkable  illustration 
cf  the  period. 

<  Jheias-ood-deen  proved  a  vory  unworthy  successor  of  so  good 
a  monarch  as  his  grandiather,  and  after  a  brief  reign  of  GheUs-ocj- 
five  months  m  contmued  debauchery,  was  put  to  cleatn  succeeds, isp* 
on  February  18,  1389,  in  a  revolt  bv  hi*  own  brother  Put  to  death, 
and  cousins.     Aboo  Bukr,  another  grandson  of  the  late 
king,  succeeded  him  ;  but,  after  reigning  till  Novera-  succeeds, 
ler  27  of  the  same  year,  was  deposed  by  Mahomed,  ^^'' 
who  had  fled  from  Dehly  after  his  father's  abdication,  ufJ^lmV" 
and  who  was  now  recalled  to  the  capital  by  the  united  ^^'"'• 
desire  of  all  parties,  and  ascended  the  throne  under  the  ^c!'en''M!^„. 
appellation  of  Nasir-ood-deen  Mahomed  Toghluk,  on  yupceeds'""^ 
February  21,  1390.     His  rival,  Aboo  Bukr,  had  how-  i39o. 
ever  many  partisans,  and  resided  in  the  city;  and  on  R/'tert  in. 
April  18.  being  reinforced  by  Bahadur  Nahir  of  Meerut,  Scotland. 
probably   a  converted  Hindoo  chieftain,  he  attacked  Nasir-ood- 
deen,  and  drove  him  out  of  Dehly.     But  throughout  this  year  the 
contention  for  the  capital  continued,  and  it  was  sometimes  in  the 
hands  of  one  and  sometimes  of  the  other  of  the  rivals  :  at  length 
Aboo  Bukr  fled  to  Meerut,  and  Nasir-ood-deen  was  again  seated 
on  the  throne.     Until  his  death  the  kingdom  seems  to  have  been 
at   peace,   except  from   a  few  unimportant  insurrections  by  tlie 
turbulent   Rajpoots,    and   an   attempt   by   the    Mewatees   under 
liahadur   Nahir  to  plunder   Dehly,  which   was  defeated  by  the 
king  in  person  ;  and  his  exertions  on  this  occa.sion  brought  on  a 
severe  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  F'ebruary  19,  1394.  xasir-ood- 
His  sen  Hoomayoon  succeeded  him  ;  but  also  died  sud-  ^ff"  ?!C5'''"'' 
denly,  after  a  reign  of  forty-five  days.     Much  confusion  H,)omayrK>n 
ensued  on  the  unexpected  death  of  the  last  king,  and  succeeds 

r  C7  jjj(j  dies. 

the  choice  of  a  successor  was  difficult.  However,  Mah-  „  , 
mood,  son  of  the  late  King  Nasir-ood-deen  Mahomed,  succeeds. 
was  at  length  chosen ;  but  the  kingdom  was  already  distracted  by 
factions,  and  serious  disorders  began  to  arise.  The  vizier  assumed 
the  title  of  Mullik-oos-Shurk,  and  was  the  first  to  declare  indepen- 
dence, at  Joonpoor,  in  Bengal ;  the  Gukkurs  had  risen  in  rebellion  ; 
Ouzerat  revolted,  and  became  an  independent  kingdom ;  and 
Malwah  and  Khandesh  followed  the  same  example.  Meanwhile 
factious  disputes  among  the  nobles  ran  high  at  Dehly.  Some 
remained  with  the  king,  others  espoused  the  cause  of  Noosrut 
Khan,  the  grandson  of  the  late  Feroze  Toghluk.  One  party  pos- 
sessed Old  Dehly,  and  the  other  Ferozabad ;  and  the  civil  war 
between  them,  in  which  the  provinces  took  no  part,  continued  at 
the  capital  for  three  years,  or  until  139G,  during  which  period 
constant  bloodshed  prevailed.     In  that  year  King  Mahmood  fell 
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into  tlio  powtM-  of  Ekbal  Khan,  .and  beraine  <i  mere  ciplier  in  his 
hiiiuls  ;  but  Kkbal  Klian  had  succeeded  in  ex  pell  in;:-  Noosrut  Khan 
mid  Ills  partisans  from  the  citj',  and  niiglit  have  succeeded  in 
restorinjj  ordt-r  to  the  government,  when  Teimoor,  or  Tainerhuie, 

whose  advanced  arniv  under  his  son  was  already  en- 
rrofses  the      goged  ui  the  western  provmces,  crossed  the  Indus  on 

September  12,  I'-idS,  and  marched  rapidly  upon  Dehly. 


CIIAriER  XI. 

OF  THE  INVASION"  OF  TEIMOOR,  AND  COIfCLUSIOX  OF  THK  TOOnLTTK 
DrXASTY  ;  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  TERMINATION  OF  TUE  SYEU 
DYNASTY,    A.D.  1008  TO  1478. 

Intelligence  of  the  disorders  at  Dehly,  and  the  general  distrac- 
tion of  the  empire,  appears  to  have  reached  Teimoor  at  San)arciiiid 
in  139G.  I'revious  to  this,  his  grandson,  Peer  Maliomed,  iiad 
overrun  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  and  now  ad\  auced  into 
India.  Instead,  liowever,  of  marcliing  at  once  upon  Dehly,  he 
turned  southwards,  and  attacked  Mooltan,  of  which,  after  a  siege 
Prince  Peer  ^'f  ^i-"^  months,  he  obtained  possession  :  but  here  most  of 
rir'tiir'-s''  '•'■'^  horses  died,  and  ho  wasimable  to  undertake  further 
M.M.itan.  operations.  Teimoor  himself,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
crossed  the  Indus  on  September  12,  13!»8.  The  governor  of  tlio 
I'unjal),  Moobaruk  Khan,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose 
the  Rilvanced  guard  of  the  Moghuls,  and  after  a  short  resistance  in 
nn  intrenched  camp,  left  his  force,  sailed  down  the  Chenab,  and 
Teimoor  escaped  ;  and  Teimoor "s  army  encountered  no  further 
Pu'iljiir*  ""*  resistance  in  that  province.  "\Vitho\it  waiting  to  be- 
«mi  rcioinn  siegc  Toohuuba,  he  sent  .'»(),0()<^J  horse  to  reinforce  his 
ijia  grmniBon.  gi'andson,  and  following  them  in  person,  was  met  by  the 
prince  on  the  roa<l.  I'hutin'iir,  the  rajah  of  which  had  acted  against 
the  prince  during  his  investment  of  Mooltan,  was  taken  by  assault, 
and  the  defenders  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  massacred  without 
distinction.  Teimoor  liad  appointed  Keithul  as  tlie  place  of 
pf-neral  r<'nde7vons  for  the  army,  which,  during  his  absence  from 
it,  had  meanwhile  pillaged  the  Punjab  and  Mooltan  and  now 
advanced  upon  Dehly  by  the  route  of  Paniput. 

As  Teimoor  was  n-connoitring,  the  king  and  his  vizier  sallied  out 

Th<-  nrmj-       of  the  citv  at  the  head  of  0,^)00  horse:  l)ut  in  the  skirmisli 
*""""    that  ensued  were  driven  back,  and  the  next  day  Tei- 

T.in..<ir        ""i^r  took  np  a  new  and   more  commanding  position. 

iineu*.         VVliei;  Ue  ha<'.  ber-n  uttncked  by  the  king,  the  captives 
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iu  Lis  cinip,  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  brought  on  by  the  army, 

expressed  their  joy  at  the  hope  of  speedy  deliverance;  -whereupon 

Teimoor,  considerin"-  that  so  large  a  number  might  en-  „      .    „ 

11111  1  /'  ^^  '™^ '"'" 

danger  his  position,  du'ected  tliem  all,  above  the  age  of  iiis  i.iisoiiers 

fifteen  years,  to  be  put  to  deatli  in  cold  blood.  Ferishta 
states  tliey  were  100,000  of  all  classes,  which  may  be  an  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  this  does  not  diminish   the   atrocity  of  the  deed.     On 
January  13,  13'J9,  Teimoor  encamped  on   the  plain  of  Battle  ot 
Ferozabad,  and  on  the  15th  formed  his  line  of  battle.  1399?'*'^^  '*' 
The  King  Malunood  and  his  vizier,  with  all  the  avail-  J^^,,^ 
able  troops  and  120  elephants,  marched  out  of  Dehly  ToKiuukls 
to  encounter  him,  but  were  defeated,  and  fled  back  to  defeated, 
the  city,  from  which  the  king  and  his  vizier  escaped  during  thy 
night,  the  king  in  the  direction  of  Guzerat.     Teimoor  He  escapes 
did  not,  however,  enter  the  city;    but   on  the  next  Guzeraf. 
Friday,  being  the  Mahomedan  sabbath,  he  caused  him-  Teimoor  is 
self  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  India,  and  the  public  ^,7,*^^?!)'? of 
prayers  to  be  read  in  his  name.     His  next  step  was  to  iidia. 
impose  a  contribution  upon  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  refusal  of 
many  of  them  to  pay  brought  on   a  collision  with  the  Moghul 
trouos,  wliich,  after  continuing  for  several  days,  ended  „. 

i'  '.,...°  oi'  His  exactions 

in  a  general  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  people,  and  massacre 

,      ,  ..  .  X         Ml  1      •  1  •   1     of  tliei>ei)iile. 

and  the  city  was  given  up  to  pillage,   dunug  winch 
Teimoor  was  employed   in  giving  a  great  entertainment  to  his 
officers,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  steps  to  check  the 
proceedings  of  his  brutal  soldiery.     He  remained  at  Dehly  only 
fifteen  dayn,  and  then  set  out  on  his  return  homewards.  „  . 

1  11  •  1       Teimoor 

Weerut  wms  taken,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword  ;  returns  to 

I^ahore  fell  to  a  detachment,  and  whoever  opposed  his 

progress  was  in  turn   defeated   or   destroyed.      Teimoor  left  no 

gaiTisons  in  India :  but  he  appointed  Syed  Ivhizr  Khan, 

the  A  iceroy  of  Lahore,  as  his  deputy.^  king  of 

After  an  attempt  to  retain  the  capital,  made  by  "**""  ' 
Noosrut  Khan,  who  was  expelled  by  the  Vizier  Ekbal  Khan, 
some  order  was  restored  by  the  latter ;  but  his  authority  extended 
only  to  a  few  districts  outside  the  city.  All  the  other  provinces 
of  the  empire  were  held  by  the  several  viceroys  as  independent 
kingdoms.  They  are  thus  enumerated  by  the  Maho-  independent 
medan historian: — 'Guzerat,byMozufferKhan;  Kanouj,  provinces. 
Oude,  Kuna,  and  Joonpoor,  by  Khwaja  Jehan,  commonly  called 
Shah  Shurk  ;  Lahore,  Uepalpoor,  and  Mooltan,  by  Khizr  Khan ; 
tSaiuana,   by   Ghalib   Khan;    Byana,    by  Shunish    Khan  Abdy; 

'  The  stiulent  is  recommended  to  read  the  'Mulfuzat-Tirauri,' or  Auto- 
bicgvaphy  of  Teimoor,  translated  by  Major  IStewart. 
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Kh1j\v  and  Mahoba,  by  Mahomed  Khan  ;  all  of  wlioni  stylea 
lheiiist*lvp.<<  kings.'  In  the  year  1401,  King  Maliinood, 
Miiin.PKi  who  had  been  the  guest  of  MozutlVr  Shah  of  Guzerat, 
ri'uirniU)  left  his  Court  and  returned  to  Dehly,  still  held  in  his 
"'■'''^'  mime  by  the  vizier  Ekbdl  Khan;  but  he  took  no  part 

in  public  aiVairs,  receiving  a  pension  which  was  allotted  to  him. 
Soon  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  the  Kingof  Joonpoor,  an  attempt 
wa.s  made  by  the  vizier  to  recover  that  territory,  wl.ich  ended  in 
fiiilure  :  and  the  king,  instead  of  occupying  Dehly,  went  to  reside 
at  Kanouj.  Tlie  vizier  now  employed  tlie  forces  under  his  com- 
mand aL'ainst  several  of  the  revolted  chiefs,  with  various 
nimic  i.y  U\o    euccess,  between  1402  and  1405:  and  on  November  14 

vlilcr  to  /.I  1    •       •  1         1      1 

rerovir  of  that  year  was  slain  in  a  battle  between  the  troop.s 

I'rovinreB.  of  the  Punjab  and  his  own.  The  king  now  visitad 
wiHr'h  i"ei»  Delily,  on  the  invitation  of  Doulut  Khan  Lody ;  but 
.lain,  H05.  returned  to  Kanouj,  from  whicli  place,  however,  he 
was  expelled  ;  and  again  reached  the  cnpital,  where  ae  resided 
.   ^       ^        till  his  death,  from  fever,  in  February    1412,   after  an 

Muhni.ird  ...  ,  ,  .  -         '  txi- 

ToKiiiJk  iiioB.  inglorious  and  unlortunate  reign  of  twenty  years.  With 
d)ii.ist5-'  '  him  closed  the  Toghluk  dynasty,  as  it  is  not  mentioned 
ciBscs.  ^jjj^j^   jjg  j^|.j.  j^i^y  heirs.     He   was   succeeded,   accord- 

ing to  an  election  by  the  nobles,  by  Doulut  Khan  Lody  Afghan, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Ekbal  Khan,  had  acted  as  vizier  and  com- 
Douiut  Khan  uuinder  of  the  army,  and  had  done  his  utmost  to  restore 
r.'.dVui2.  ordi-r.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  April  1412;  but 
B.-»iiieof  w'ns  obliged  to  defend  himself  against  Khizr  Khan, 
AK^icourt,  vieeioy  of  Lahore,  who,  in  the  intere.'^ts  of  Tcumoor, 
AnddiMin  attacked  Dehly,  and  forced  the  king  to  .enrrender.  He 
rrmoii.  Mia.    ^.j,g  thereupon  impri.ioned,  and  died  on  .luiie  4,  141(>. 

There  now  ceased  to  be  any  king  of  Dehly.     Khizr  Khan  held 

pyrii  Kiiiir      his  autlinrily  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  Teimoor,  and 

Jhl'ru  ill"        supported  his  position  by  aid  of  the  Punjab  and  Mool'um 

K..»<Tiiinent.   for^-ef,^  which  had  been  under  hia  orders.     Khizr  Khan 

wa.'*  an  active  and  successful  general,  and  recovered  nitiny  of  the 

outlying  provinces.     He  was  engaged  in  constant  operations  in  the 

Held   from  1410  to  1421,  when  he  died  at  Dehly  on 

"■      *     May  20,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  people,  who  had 

bf'come  deeply  attached  to  him  on  account  of  the  ju.st ice  and  mode- 

srrd  Mnrv    ration  of  his  character.     He  was  succeeded  in   his  au- 

I^cd*.""*^    thoi-ily  by  his  son  Moobariik,  who  lived  till  January  28, 

„     .      .     14.'io,  wlien  he  was  murdertd  bv  some  Hindoos  in  the 

HX-.  pay  of  parties  to  whom  he  had  yiven  offence.     It  does 

not  seem  necessary  to  follow  the  particular  events  of  the  eucces- 

Mons  of  the  Syeds,  as  th>'  condition  of  Dehly  did  not  change.     No 

imprexsixn  was  made  upon   the  new   kingdoms   which  had  been 
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•iStablisheJ,  and  the  records  of  the  local   historians   onlj  furnish 
details   of  minor   campaigns    against   subordinates  who  revolted 
from  time  to  time.     The  successions  of  the  Syeds  after  Mooharuk 
are  as  follows : — Sjed  Mahomed,  1435  to  1445,  when  he  syed  Ma- 
died  ;  Syed  Alla-ood-deen,  his  sun,  from  1445  to  1478,  rp'edsf ifiuT 
of  which  peiiod   he  reigned  seven  years,  and  having  d'es.  n** 
r.ominallv  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother,  resided  Aiiao.>d-<icer 

'  succeeds. 

for  the  rest  of  the  time  at  Budaoon.     lie  had  adopted    ....    . 
Bheilole  Lodv  as  his  successor,  who,  in  fact,  had  con-  ^*^^-  "'"i 

.  .  dies,  1478. 

ducted  the  affairs  of  state  since  Alla-ood-deen's  retire- 
ment.    Tlie  administration  of  the  four  Sveds  iji  aucces-  Prt:a>i.)..gilir 
sion  had  lasted  from  1416  to  1478,  or  62  years.  ""'""'^• 


CHAPTER   XII. 

OF   THE   AFGHAN   DTNASTT   OF   LOOT,  A.D.    1478   TO   1526. 

Bhf,ilole   Lody  was  descended  from  a  rich  family  of  Afghrtn 
merchants,  who  traded  between  Kabool  and  India :  some 

,  1-1  \      ^  Origin  of 

ot  whom,  as  was  common  at  the  period,  entered  the  ^iieiioie 
service  of  the  sovereign  of  India  from  time  to  time. 
The  uncle  of  Bheilole,  in  the  action  between  Khizr  Khan,  the 
viceroy  of  Lahore,  and  the  vizier  Ekbal  Khan,  had  slain  the  latttr 
in  single  combat,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  governorship  of  Sirhind. 
It  is  related  by  Ferishta,  that  the  wife  of  this  person's  brother,  when 
pregnant,  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  her  house ;  but  the  his  binh 
cliild  being  still  alive,  was  taken  from  her  body,  and  "'"^  career. 
under  the  name  of  Bheilole  grew  up  to  be  a  favouiite  with  his 
luiclc;  received  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  on  his  death,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  command.  In  course  of  time,  the  Afghan  party  at 
Sirhind  became  too  powerful  to  escape  notice,  especially  when 
they  began  to  take  the  adjoining  districts  into  their  possession  ;  and 
they  were  attacked  and  driven  into  the  mountains,  where  manv 
perished;  but  Bheilole,  to  whom  a  super-'^titious  influence  was 
attached,  on  account  of  his  birth,  escaped.  After  some  vicissitudes, 
he  recovered  Sirhind  ;  and  when  he  found  himself  strong  enough, 
marched  upon  the  capital,  to  which  he  laid  siege  ;  but  this  expe- 
dition was  not  successful.  During  the  reign  or  administration  of 
Syed  Alla-ood-deen,  however,  he  Wiw  invited  to  Dehly  by  the 
vizier,  whom  he  ultimately  supplanted  and  deprived  of  power, 
Bud  remained  there  after  the  abdication  or  retirement  of  Alla-ood- 
d«Jon  until  his  death^  as  lias  been  recorded  in  the  laat  chapter. 
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Tlie    Maiiomedan   historians   reckon   Bheilole's  accession   to  th3 

throne    from    the  abdication    of   the   king,    in   a.d.    14o0.      The 

principal  event  of  liheilole  Lody's  reign  was  the  recovery 

Tlicklnecl.im    "^  i-        i  r     r  r  ^i       cm        j         i 

of  j.iMiiiHior  01  the  kniiruoni  ol  Jocnpofjr  ironi  t ho  r>hurKy  dynasty, 
rctuiiTt  .  •^.jjicli  disappeared  in  the  contention,  and  its  re-incor- 
poration with  the  dominions  of  Dehly ;  an  event  which,  after 
ninny  years   of  struggle   on  both  sides,  occurred  in  a.d.   1478. 

Blieilole  Lody  reigned  till  1488,  when  he  died  of 
dii-s  H9«!  a  disease  from  which  he  had  long  suffered.  By  ■will, 
jnn.ri  IV.  he  had  divided  his  dominions  between  his  five  sons ; 
Broui'nd.  ^"'  ^'"^  nobles  of  the  State,  foreseeing  in  tliis  arrange- 
imriam-s  for  '"^Mit  serious  elements  of  strife,  besought  him  to  alter 
tii»Bucci»-      it  and  to  nominate  his  grandson  to  succeed  him.     The 

queen  was  anxious  to  secure  the  throne  for  her  son, 
Nizam  Khan,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  intrigues  the  king  died. 
Blieilole  Lody  had  governed  his  people  wisely  and  well.  He  had 
repressed  disorder,  and  at  his  death  the  dominions  of  the  State 
extended  from  the  Punjab  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bengal  in  an 
unbroken  line. 

(.)n  the  king's  death,  setting  aside  the  grandson  who  had  been 
Prince  yirAin  nominated  by  him,  and  Burbik  Khan,  the  eldest  son, 
Kii iti  ei.cud  ti,g  nobles  of  the  State  elected  the  prince  Nizam  Khnn 

kliiL',  who  ,  ' 

takes  tiie        to  be  king,  who  accordinglv  ascended  the  throne  under 
HikimiKr        the  title  of  Sikunder  Lody.     Burbik  Khan  was  at  tliis 
^  *■  time  goveiTior  of  Joonpoor,  and  refusing  to  acknow- 

ledge his  brother's  election  to  the  throne,  took  up  arms  to  assert  hia 
own  right.  He  was  however  defeated,  and  afterwards  pardoned ;  but 
his  bad  government  of  the  province  caused  his  removal  from  office. 
Subsequently  the  king,  at  various  periods  of  his  reign,  employed 
his  army  in  reducing  the  Hindoo  rajnhs  and  chieftains  who  occu- 
pied Bundelkimd  and  Northern  Mahvah  :  and  in  1517  he  was 
Rikur.dor  making  pre}iaration8  to  reduce  Gwalior,  when  he  was 
lii';^*"^*'  attacked  by  a  quinsy,  and  died  on  December  14  of  tiiat 
,    .    .  year,  having  reigned  nearlv  twentv-nine  voars  in  much 

n fMrmiition     prosiieritv.     Althouyrli  the  kintr  iinilortof.k  many  minor 
campaigns,  and  for  the  most  part  conducted  tliem  in 
■iiiiiiicv         person,  yet  lie  enjoyen  long  intervals  of  peace,  win  n 
•nrc».  j,g  employed  his  great  tah-ntsand  h-nmingin  amending 

the  civil  administration  of  his  dominions.  lie  was  humane  and 
charitable :  his  pnlioe,  and  the  horse  posts  and  other  public 
Communications  of  his  dominion.",  were  excellent ;  and  his  great 
Itgal  acquirements,  and  jmtient  dispensation  of  justice,  acted  as 
Wilutnry  checks  upon  all  laxity  or  oppression.  The  king  was  also 
b  po«;t,  and  hi»  literary  accomplishment-s  were  considerable.  AVit,^ 
hII  hij)  j<»-Lcro8itv  and  liberalitv  to  his  Mahoinedan  subjects,  bow- 
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ever,  he  had  no   tolerance   for  Hindoos;    and  -whenever  it  wai 
possible,   he  destroyed  their  temples    and  idols,  pro-  „,jj„(„,. 
hibited  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  built  mosques  fiance  of 
in  their  sacred  places.     In  this  respect,  and  in  zeal  for 
his  religion,   Sikunder    Lody  is   esteemed  by  Mahomedan    liis- 
torians  as  one  of  the  champions  of  the  faith  of  Islam. 

.In   this   Civ<e   there   Wixs   no   dispute   for   the   succession,    and 
Ibrahim,  the  late  king's  eldest  son,  ascended  the  throne  „    . ,     , , 
without  opposition  ;  but  was  verv  soon  afterwards  called  son,  succeeds, 

•  i'  II-  11-  1517. 

upon  to  suppress  a  serious  rebellion   by  his  younger 
brother  Julal  Khan,  then  governor  of  Kalpy,  -who,  at  i,u  bnlther 
the  head  of  a  party  of  discontented  Afghan  chiefs  and  J"'"'"^'^'^- 
their  adherents,  proceeded  to  Joonpoor,  captured  it,  and  declared 
Jiimself  king.     Tliis  event  aroused  the  suspicion  of  all  his  other 
brothers,  whom  King  Ibrahim  now  confined  in  the  fort  of  Hansy. 
He  then  followed  his  brother  Julal  Khan,  who  by  this  time  had 
obtained  some  successes :  but  the  rebel  was  defeated  and  -v^i,,,  j^  ^g. 
obliged  to  tiy  to  Gwalior,  and  thence  to  the  court  of  f<^'*ted. 
Sooltan  Mahmood  Khiljy  of  Malwah  ;  but  being  ill  received  there, 
W.1S  travelling  to  another  place  of  refuge,  when  he  was  pursued 
and  taken  prisoner  bv  the  Gonds  of  the  hills,  and  sent  „ 

1        1  .       .  •  TT  1  1  •  Captured 

to  the  kings  camp.     He  was  there  sentenced  to  im-  and  puho 
prisonmentin  Hansy  with  his  brothers,  but  on  his  way 
thither  was  put  to   death  by  the  king's  order.     Tiiis  heuuml^^ 
act,  and  other  cruelties  and  severities,  produced  further  ti'ie  k'ing-'s" 
rebellions,  and  much  general  dissatisfaction  among  the  "ueities. 
nobility.     No   one  felt  sure  tliat  he   might  not  at  any  time  be 
denounced  as  a  traitor  by  a  secret  enemy,  and  be  imprisoned  or 
put  to  death.     Bahadur  Khan  Lohany,  governor  of  Behar,   de- 
clared his  independence,  and  defeated  the  Dehly  troops  on  several 
occasions.     Houlut  Khan  Lody,  viceroy  of  the  Punjab,  DouiutKiiau 
also  revolted,  but  instead  of  proclaiming  his  indepen-  naijuVto ''" 
dence,  went  to  Kabool,  and  besought  Babur,  a  descen-  ^'^'^'"^■ 
dant  of  the  Emperor  Teimoor,  then  ruler  of  Kabool,  to  accompany 
him  to  India,  as  well  to  assert  his  right  to  the  throne  in  virtue 
of  his  ancestor's  conquests,  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  cruelties  of 
Ibrahim  Lody  and  tlie  general  distraction  of  tlie  king-  saburin- 
doni.     In  the  year  1520,  therefore,  Babur  invaded  India  ^="^^*  '■"''*• 
and   advance<l   upon  Dehly,  where,  in  a  bloody  battle  Treaty  of 
fought   on   April    21.   1.520,  on  the  plain  of  I'aniput, 
where  the  fate  of  India  had  already  been  so  often  de-  ra'ttipul, 
cided,  Ibrahim    I^ody  was  slain,   and   a  new  dynasty  "..'Kt" Js"^"''"" 
under  the  Moghuls  commenced.     The  dynasty  of  Lody,   **'*'"• 
in  three  successions,  had  virtually  lasted  from  A.D.  1450  to  1526, 
or  seventy-si-Y  years. 
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Hetbre  proceeding  further  with  the  hi3tory  of  tlie  monarchy  of 
liehly  and  the  Moghiil  dynasty,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  for  ii 
^v^lile  to  those  independent  iMuhoniedan  kingdoms  which,  from 
the  death  of  Mahomed  Toghluk  iii  a.ij.  1351,  had  arisen  ii« 
various  localities  in  India,  and  which,  as  well  for  their  power  and 
magnitude  as  for  their  effects  upon  India  at  large,- cannot  be  over- 
loolted.  By  a  review  of  them,  tlie  chronological  events  of  Iniii<\ 
will  be  connected  and  maintained  up  to  the  estftblishmeat  of  '.h^ 
Moghiil  dynasty. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

OP  THK   MAHOilEDAN  KTIfGS    OF  KASHMERB. 

There  is  no  portion   of  India  perhaps  of  which  the  genealogiciJ 
records  are  so  complete  and  indisputable  as  those  of  Historical 
Kashmere,  which,  from  the  veiy  earliest  ages  until  its  Kashmefe 
annexation  to  tlie  Moghul  empire,  had  held  indepen-  recapitulated. 
dent  existence.     The  '  Raja  Turangiri,'  a  genealogical  record  of 
the  province,  the  authority  of  which  is  not  questioned  bv  any  of 
the  most  eminent  Indian  chronologists,  begins  with  the  Kaurava 
dynasty,  in  ?.714  B.C.,  which  continued  till  b.c.  2448,  when  tlie 
first   Gonardya    dynasty    commenced,   and   continued   till    1217 
B.C.     After  an  inteiTal  not  accounted  for,  the  second  Gonardva 
line  began,  which  lasted  1013  years,  and  ended  in  216  B.C.,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Aditya,  for  :i<^2  year3-168  B.C.  to  23  a.d. 
—when  the  Gonardya  being  restored,  ruled  for  423  years,  or  till 
A.D.  o79,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Nagas  or  Xarkotas,  in  a.d. 
G15,  who  continued  for  2G0  years,  or  till  a.d.  873.     The  Utpala 
dynasty  in  succession  lasted  84  years,  or  from  a.d.  875  to  959 ; 
and  the  ls.st  Hindoo  or  mixed  dynasty,  from  9()0  a.d.  to  1275  a  d  ' 
or  more  properly  to  1294,  if  a  single  reign  of  a  Bliota  kin<^  and 
his  wife  be  reckoned.     The  whole  of  the  foregoing  dynasties'' were 
Hindoos,  Booddhists,  and  snake  and  fire  worshippers'  which,  with 
adoration  of  the  sun,  seem  to  have  been  the  pervading  faiths  in 
Iva.shmere  from  B.C.  3714  down  to  a.d.  1294,  or  5008  years. 

The  Mahomedan  chronicle  does  not  begin  till  1315  a.d.,  when  a 
Iliudoo  rajah,  named  .Sena  t)eo,  reigned  in  Kashmere, 
and  a  Mahomedan,  one  Shah  Meer,  was  admitted  into  SroVe's"" 
his  service,  who  rose  gradually  to  the  office  of  prime  "''°'^"^''- 
minister,  under  Sena  Deo's  son.  Rajah  Runjorn.     On  the  latter's 
death,  the  throne  was  claimed  and  occupied  by  Rajah  Anund 
D^o   of  Kashgar,    by   whom,   however,   the   M^homedans   waia 

K 
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expollfj  from  court.  A  revolt  was  the  consequence,  the  vexaticu 
Httondiuit  on  whicli  caused  the  rajah's  deatlx  in  I32G.  His  wife, 
Ivowia  D^w,  for  a  short  time  endeavoured  to  maintain  her  late 
Who.  unJiT  husband's  authority,  but,  being  defeated  by  Shah  Meer, 
thatitioof  ulliiuatclv  married  him,  when  Shah  Meer  dechired  liim- 
.i.vii.iHriMiies  g(.]f  Icinj^,  under  the  title  of  Shurash-ood-deea.  The 
KUwiini  iir  J^^'o  bc(;amo  famous  in  Kit^hmere  for  his  reduction  of 
kiii«of  i:ii!{-  vexatious  imposts,  light  taxation,  and  the  vigour  with 
siinh  MecT  which  he  repelled  Tartar  invasions ;  but,  having  at^ 
■'I'lld'dier  tained  a  great  age,  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  a.d. 
A  II.  i:m».        l.'^4f),  and  diod  in  the  .same  year. 

The  late  king  had  left  his  dominions  divided  between  his  two 
jiiiimiieea,  sons,  Jumsheed  and  Ally  Sheer,  and  the  latter  imme- 
'•""•  diutely  claimed  part  of  the  government.     This  brought 

on  a  civil  war,  in  which  Jumsheed  was  defeated ;  when  he  seenin 
to  have  withdrawn  his  pretensions  altogether,  and,  after  a  troubled 
Retires  1351.   ^'^'^'P^  0^  fourteen  months,  retired  from  the  contest ;  and 
.  was  succeeded  by  Ally  Sheer,  under  the  title  of  Alla- 

ci.cii.  1351.  ood-deeu,  who  reigned  till  a.d.  1.303,  when  ho  died. 
Dies,  1363  Tlio  prince  Siah  Mookh,  or  '  bla<k  face,'  succeeded  hi.s 
Bimiiaiiooj-  biother  under  the  ilesignation  of  Shaliab-ood-deen.  lie 
ueuii,  i.-w;i.  ^^  jjij  enterprising  and  warlike  monarch,  who,  pass- 
ing the  natural  mountain  boundary  of  the  province,  carried  hie 
arms  southward,  till  he  encountered  the  Jam  of  Sinde,  on  the 
Indus,  wlio  was  sorely  defeated  by  him.  On  his  return,  the 
IJajah  of  Xagrakote  tendered  his  submission,  and  became  a  de- 
poiuiant  of  Kashmere. 

Slialuib-niid-deen  died  in  l.'*88,  having  nominated  his  brother 
Dies.  i3«n.  Ilindiil  as  hi.s  successor,  who  ascended  the  throne 
TninrriHiio  Under  the  title  of  Kootub-ood-deen,  and  died  A.n. 
OBorKi!"  1390.  lie  had  left  a  son,  by  name  Sugga,  who  took 
„  .  ,  ,  the  title  of  Sikunder,  to  which  afterwards  he  added 
dfon,  13**.  *  Boot-Shikun,' or  Iconoclast,  from  the  number  of  idols 
Dion.  MM.  and  temples  which  he  destroyed  in  Ka.slimere.  At 
niiiiiijpr,  the  instance  of  his  minister,  a  converted  J5ralimin,  he 
'**'"  broke  up  all  the  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  and  destroyed, 

na  far  as  it  wa-s  ])i)>sible  to  do,  the  Cyclopean  temples  of  the 
ancient  faith  in  Kashmere.  In  other  re.spects  Sikunder  would 
Hci.  111*.  appear  to  have  been  a  temperate  and  virtuous  nionarcli. 
AiifSimii  ^'''  '^"''^  '"  1-110.  leaving  three  sons,  and  ho  declareil 
'*•'••  tliat  the  eldest,  Ameer  Kiian,  should  succeed  him. 

•Vnieer  Khan  was  a  minor;  but,  out  of  respect  for  his  father,  he 
wn.'*  jdaced  on  the  throne  as  Ally  Sliah,  ami  continued  to  n-ign 
for  some  time,  when  he  formed  a  desire  to  travel  into  India,  and 
left  the  government  under  charge  of  his  younger  brothers   Shady 


On    Ills 

n.'CS,  1472. 

Heidur,  147 
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Ivhaii    aud    Malioined    Khan.      The   consequences,    as    may    be 
supposed,  wei'e  revolt.     Ally  endeavoured  to  regain  his  Deposed. 
kingdom,  but  failed  ;  and  Shady  Khan  was  crowned  in  zeiu-ooi-abid- 
his  stead  in  1422,  under  the  designation  of  Zein-ool-  '*''"'•  ^^--• 
nbid-deen.      Ilis  first  acts  were  to  withdraw  the  edicts  again.st 
Hindoos.      Brahmins  were  permitted  to  return  to  the   country, 
und  worship  after  their  old  manner;  temples  were  rebuilt,  and 
the  profession  of  all  religions  tolerated.      He  constructed  canais 
and  reservoirs,  and  his  general  administration  was  v^'ise,  just,  and 
ctfective.     He   was  a  great  patron  of  literature  and  of  the  arts 
nnd  music ;  the  science  of  the  latter  being  improved  by  treatia^s 
written  on  the  subject.     In  his  personal  habits  he  was  temperate 
lii.d  virtuous,  having'  onlv  one  wife,  t<j  whom  he  was  strictly 
laithful.     These  qualities  did  not,  however,   secure  him  again.st 
the  jealous  disputes  of  his  sons,  which,  though  quelled  as  they 
broke  out,  continued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  embitter  hia 
life,  till  his  death  in  1472,  at  the  age  of  G9.     On  his 
father's  death,  Ilajy  Khan  was  crowned,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Heidur.     His  conduct  belied  the  expectations 
that   had   been  formed  of  him  ;    and,  after  a  vicious   and  profli- 
gate career  of  fourteen   mouths,  he  was   accidentally 
killed.      His  son  Hassan   succeeded  him,    who,  after     '     '    '  ' 
a    reign   troubled   by   domestic    feuds   and   intrigues,  Hassan,  14,3. 
died   in   1480.     The 'eldest   son  of  the   late  king,  the  D'es.wse. 
Prince  Mahomed,  was  a  minor,   aged  seven  years ;  he  Mahomed, 

'        —  J  y  1486. 

was,  however,  placed  on  tlie  throne,  the  prime  minister, 
Syed  Hassan,  acting  as  regent.  The  very  strict  seclusion  in 
which  the  young  prince  was  kept  by  the  Syed  party  excited 
great  public  suspicion  and  discontent,  and  became  the  source  of 
a  war  at  the  capital  between  the  people  and  the  Syeds,  who 
uefended  themselves  desperately;  but  the  city  of  Serinugger,  in 
which  they  resided,  was  at  length  stormed  by  the  populace,  who 
rescued  their  young  king,  and  he  was  formally  crowned.  Tho 
discordance  of  the  earlv  part  of  his  reimi  continued  till  its 

"  A  rri  c  r  i  c  A 

close.     Futteh  Khan,  the  grandson  of  King  Zein-ool-  disiovcred, 
abid-deen,  opposed   liim,   and  civil  war   ensued ;  but 
Mahomed   was  finally   deserted  by  his  adherents,  and  fell   into 
the  hands  of  Futteh  Khan  in  149G,  by  whom  he  was  Mniioined 

HI  deinjged, 

ned.  i4<)6. 

Futteh  Khan  now  ascended  the  throne,  and  continued  to  reign 

till  1505,  when  a  party  was  formed  in  favour  of  King 

Mahomed.     Futteh  Khan  was  defeated,  and  deposed ;  im. 

but  having  assembled  an  army,  ag-ain  deposed  Mahomed,  ivpoHed, 

who  had  reigned  about  ten   mouths.     Mahomed  now   '^*" 

sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  Sikunder  Lody  of  Dehly,  ,^Jcc^*r? 

K  2  -        ' 
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who   sent  an  army  with  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdojii. 

inagiiin  The  Kashmere  forces  wore  defeated,  and  -while  Maho- 

FutithKifan ;  med    for    the    third    time     recovered    his    kingdom, 

i)ut  recovers  Futteh  Khan  fled  into  India,  where  he  died  in  1507. 

Ku*t3hKhan  ^^'^^^^   ^'^^^   period   till   1524  no   event   of  particular 

dies,  1507.  interest  appears  to  have  occurred ;  but  in  that  year, 

MMhomed  Mullik  Atchv,  a  former  minister,  rebelled,  defeated  the 

<lfl"'Sf(l,  1525.  1      ,  ,  1    •         .  r-  •    • 

ibnihiin  kin|r,  and  placed  him  in  confinement,  raismpto  the  throne 

is's'^nMd'iB  ^^"^  Princelbrahim.  These  constant  revolutions  brought 
deposed.  upon  Kashmeie  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  Babur, 
who  sent  an  army  into  the  province  to  restore  order.  Ibrahim 
Nazook,  1525.  "^''^*'  deposed,  and  Nazook,  grandson  of  Mahomed,  placed 
Oi-posed  ^^  ^^^  throne  by  the  imperial  general  ;  but  as  soon  as 
1535.  tjje  force  had  retired,  Abdool  Makry,  the  former  prime 

minister,  who  was  again  in  authority,  sent  for  the  old  King  Maho- 
med, who  wiis  in  coutiuement  at  Lohkote,  and  replaced  him  en  the 
throne,  and  he  reigned  till  1532,  when  he  declared  his  grandson, 
Nazook,  to  be  his  successor.  In  the  same  year  the  Tartars  of 
Tibet  invaded  Ka.shmere,  and  were  repulsed,  but  not  without 
having  caused  much  damage  and  Inns.  King  Mahomed  reigned 
till  the  year  1535,  when  ho  died  of  fever,  after  a  troubled  and 
chequered  career  of  nearly  fifty  years.  This  brings  the  history  of 
the  kings  of  Kashmere  up  to  the  accession  of  the  Moghul  emperors, 
and  what  remains  of  it  belongs  to  that  period,  and  will  be  <letailod 
in  its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  II. 

UK   TUB   M.\n0MKnAN    KINGS   OF   GUZF.UAT,    A.D.    1.305   TO   144.3. 

The  remote   Hindoo   dynasties  of  Saurashtra,  or  Guzerat,  have 
been  already  traced  in  Chapter  XIII.  Bk.  I.  down  to  the 

Kirly  Hindoo    .,    n    i  i  •  -n    n    i  i  •  i"^/-        4  <-  •     1      1 

<i)ii>uitie8  up  \  ullabhis  or  BuUabhis,  A.D.  525.  Alter  that  period,  the 
iionipdnri  local  dynasties,  if  there  were  any  who  a.spired  to  rule  the 
coiujueac  v\iiolo  of  the  couutry,  became  very  obscure ;  and  it  is 
luo^t  probable  tliat  indiviflnal  chiefs  retained  their  territories,  and 
ruled  them,  witl)out  any  attempt  at  cunffderatiou,  for  more  than  u 
hundred  years  after  the  Bullabhis.  From  a.d.  690,  however,  n 
ref'toratifin  of  the  l?alhnra  lino  was  made  at  the  capital,  Anhul- 
wara,  wliich  continued  till  a.d.  035.  And  in  A.D.  74(5  the  Chowra 
clan  rose  to  power  at  Anhilpoor,  and  continued  till  a.d.  942,  in 
feven  successions.  Sawnnt  Singh  was  the  reigning  prince  in  A.D. 
935,  and  bestowed  his  eldest  siater  in  marriage  ujwn  Mool  Itaj, 
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one   of  three  brothers  of  tlie  Siilimki  or  Clialiikya  tribe  of  the 
dvnastv  of  Kulyan  in  the  Deccaii,  who  had   eniijrrated  „    ,  „  , 

■  .  •'       ,  ,  T     ,  ■      1         1   •    ,  11    Moo!  Rjij 

into   (juzerat  in  the   troublea  period  ■whicli  preceded  attainti  great 
the  dissolution  of  their  own  dynasty.     By  Mool  Raj  the 
throne   of  Guzerat    was  usurped  in  a.d.    942,    and  the    Saluuki 
dynasty  continued  till  a.d.  1210.     The  Salunkis  were  great  patrons 
of  architecture;  and  many  of  their  spiendid  memorials  His  spienaid 
still  exist;  in  particular,  Mool  Raj's  temple  of  Budra  '«'ni'*e=*- 
Mala,  on  the  banks  of  the  Suruswutty.     Mool  Raj  greatly  extended 
the  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Guzerat,  carried  his  arms  into  Unites 
the  Deccan,  and  for  a  while  united  Kulvan  with  Anhul-  Kniyanwith 

'  »_  GuzeraU 

wara  and  Guzerat,  but  he  closed  his  career  as  an  jg  ,u,.ccede<< 
ascetic.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Chamund  Rai,  I'yinss"". 
in  A.D.  1025,  when  G  uzerat  was  invaded  by  Sooltan  Mahmood  of 
Ghuzny ;  and  from  that  period  forward,  Guzerat  had  to  sustain  its 
share  of  Mahomedan  invasions.  They  were,  however,  less  frequent 
than  those  directed  against  the  northern  Hindoo  dynasties ;  for 
Guzerat,  except  by  sea,  was  very  inaccessible  from  the  west. 
Bheem  Deo,  who  reigned  in  1032,  was  remarkable  for 

,  Temples  of 

the  noble  Jain  temples  of  Aboo ;  and  Somnath  was  re-  Rajai: 
built  by  him.     The  reign  of  his  successor,  Kurun,  was 
made  equally  memorable  by   temples  at  Girnar  and  ^Eodheyra, 
and  by  the  construction  of  the  Kurun  Sagor,  or  sea  of  ana  works 
KuruQ,  a  fine  reservoir  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation —  of  irngatioiu 
and  the  first  on  historical  record — whicli  was  several  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.     The  embankment  of  tJiis  fine  work  was  destroyed 
by  a  flood  as  lat«  as  1814.   Bheem  Deo,  the  last  of  the  Salunkis — a 
dynasty   to   which    Guzerat   owed   all   its   splendour    and   good 
g.)vernment — reigned  in  A.D.  1209,  and  died  in  1215,  when  the 
throne  wiia  occupied  by  a  chief  of  the  Waghila  or  Baghila  tribe, 
who  retained  it  for  a  hundred  years,  until  Guzerat  was  occupied 
by  the  Mahomedans,  and  annexed  to  the  empire  by  Alla-ood-deen 
Khiljy.     Before  that  time,  the  vigour  of  an  united  kingdom  had 
been  frittered  away  into  small  principalities ;  yet  the  Eventual 
prolonged  resistance  of  independent  chiefs  of  the  coun-  t|"e'i^^hoi^'"'^ 
try  forms  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Guzerat;  dans,  1305. 
and  though  their  inroatis  in  the  province  were  frequent,  the  Maho- 
medans, until  a  comparatively  late  period,  possessed,  in  reality, 
none  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  strange  circumstance  to  find  recorded  in  a  Mahomedan 
history  of  a  period  of  hijrh  relisjious  fanaticism  in  India, 

I'l  .  ,,  r-i  •  ci         Tolerance  of 

that  the  Viceroy  ot  one  ot   the  most  important  or  tne  the  Maiu.me- 
imperial    provinces    should    have    sympathised    with    *"'  ^"*''"** 
Hindoos  to  such  an  extent,  as  Ferishta  wriles,  '  that  he  promoted, 
rather  than  suppressed,  the  worship  of  idols.'     This  was,  however. 
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tlie  case  in  the  person  of  Fnrhut-ool-Moolk,  imperial  viceroy 
of  Guzerat  in  tlie  year  1091,  wlien  the  Emperor  Mahomed 
To<rhlnk  II.  wa.s  reif,'nin<r  at  Dehly.  It  is  very  po.s.«ible  that 
Furliut-ool-Moolk  desijjuod  to  effect  hisi  independence,  and,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  made  friends  of  the  Rajpoots,  who  were  still 
H  very  powerful  and  strictly  military  cla.«8,  by  allowing  them  free 
e.vercise  of  their  faith.  Ili.i  conduct,  however,  excited  the  alarm 
of  tlie  learned  and  religious  professors  in  the  province,  and  they 
despatched  petitions  to  the  emperor  for  his  removal.  These  were 
pubmitted  to  a  council  of  holy  persons  at  Dehly,  the  result  of 
Pu^hu^o  .1-  which  was  the  recall  of  Furhut-ool-Moolk,  and  the  ap- 
rI.y''rJc)liicd  pointmeut,  on  March  6,  lODl,  of  Zuffur,  a  nobleman  of 
i.TJi.  '   the  court,  to  the  office  of  viceroy,  under  the  title  of 

Mnziiffer  Mo/utl'er  Khan.  It  is  recorded,  also,  that  he  was  pre- 
1-oiiue.i  sented  with  a  white  canopy,  or  perhaps  umbrella,  and 

vuero>,  .  g|,j^j.jgt  pavilion,  such  &.<  -vvere  used  by  kings  only;  and 
eIni'."n.roi  ^^  luay  be  presumed  tliat  the  emperor  was  pre])ared  to 
iiie  Kast.  acknowledge  him  as  a  tributary  king,  provided  he  ccuild 
establish  his  position.  Mozuffer  Khan  was  a  man  of  no  ancient 
family;  he  was  descended  from  a  Kajpoot;  his  immediate  pro- 
genitors had  been  menial  servants,  and  one  historian  eft"  the  period 
mentions  that  Zuffur  Khan  luid  been  wine-distiller  to  the  court. 
He  this  aa  it  may,  Mozull'er  Khan  proceeded  to  Guzerat,  and  was 
opposed  by  I'urhut-ool-Moolk  with  an  army  of  Hindoos.  These, 
FiThiit-ini-  however,  were  defeated  in  an  action  at  Sidpoor  or 
M.>.iik slain.  Cliitpoor,  in  which  Furhut-ool-Moolk  was  slain,  and 
Mozuffer  Klian  took  quiet  pos.session  of  the  capital,  Anhulwam, 
and  its  dependencies.  His  first  acts  appear  to  have  been  a  display 
of  furious  ri'ligious  zeal  against  the  Hindoo  chiefs,  several  of 
whom  he  reduced  between  130.i  and  l.'jn.'),  and  for  the  second 
Toinpic  of  time,  the  temples  at  Somnath,  found  standing,  which 
So'imfyea.  I'-i'l  ljf«n  erected  in  1082  by  Bheem  Dt^o,  with  all  thoir 
M>7.»tt-r  idols,  were  broken  down,  and  mosques  built  in  their 
Kimtiprn-       stead.     In  tlie  year  1  •>()()  MozutVcr  Khan  cnused  liini- 

rlmintHl  King,  i  '•  i  i  •  i         •  i     •      « 

AD.  use.  self  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  coins  were  struck  in  his 
nfune.  He  had  left  his  son,  'J'artar  Khan,  at  Dehly,  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  Noosrut,  tlie  rival  king,  with  Mahmood  Toghluk. 
Their  contention  for  superiority  has  been  already  alluded  to  in 
Chapter  X.,  Rook  II.,  and  Tartar  Klinn  flid  to  his  fiifher,  as 
Tt'imoor  invaded  India  in  a.d.  l.'.i»8.  Mahmood  Toghluk  followed 
him,  but  Mozuffer  Khan  declined  to  receive  him,  and  it  was  thus 
rvidont  that  the  invasion  of  the  Moghuls  had  only  seated  the  King 
of  (tuzenit  more  lirmly  in  his  dominions.  The  life  of  any  king  o| 
India  at  tliat  period  could  hardly  pass  without  war:  but  till  hv5 
death,  on  July  27,  1411,  Mozuffw  S'uih  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
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a   tranquil   and    prosperous  reign.      lie   was  succeeded,    though 
not  without  some  opposition,  bv  his  grandson  Ahmed, 
son  of    Tartar   Ivhan,   who    had   died   intermediately,  siiaii  diss. 
Feroze  Khan,  by  some  accounts  the  son,  bj-  others  the 
nephew,  of  the  late  king,  gained  a  party  in  his  favour,  fi',fpe'""",',f 
was  proclaimed  king,  and  resisted  Ahmed,  but  having  ««'""'«i'>- 
submitted,  was  restored  to  favour.     As  soon  as  peace  F^mze  Kinn 
was  secured,  the  king  set  about  building  a  new  city,  kins-. 
which  was  named  Ahinedabad,  and  is  still  the  capital  Ahmcdsibad 

„  ,  .,     .  .  .  .  founded. 

of  Guzerat,  while  ib  present  interesting  remains  attest 
the  extent  and  grandeur  of  its  original  condition.     The  buildinga 
which  survive,  many  of  them  in  a  complete  state  of  preservation, 
show  the  transition  from  Hindoo  or  Jain  architecture  „ 

Peculiar 

to  Mahomedan.  and  it  is  evident  from  them  that  the  style  of 
Mahouiedans,  in  Guzerat  at  least,  had  no  architects  of 
their  own.     Arches  were  not  used  till  a  later  period,  and  while 
the  carved  oriels,  perforated  windows,  with  the  ornamental  courses 
of    carved    stone   masonry,  are  essentially   Hindoo,   the  style  is 
adapted  to  Mahomedan  requirements.    The  architecture  of  Ahme- 
dabad  has  been  recently  illusti'ated  by  a  beautiful  work  published 
by  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Western  India,'  and  the   cit}-,  as  re- 
corded by  the  Mahomedan  historian,  was,  at  its  period,  considered 
the  handsomest  in  India.     The  dominions  of  Guzerat  at  this  time 
consisted  of  Guzerat   and  Kattiawar ;   but   the  latter  was  more 
nominal  than  real,  as  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  had  not  been  subdued. 
In   1413,  however,  the  king  made  the  flight  of  two    K.ittiawar 
rebellious   oHicers  into  Kattiawar  a  pretext  for  the  in-  '■•''i'"*?''- 
vasion  of  that  province,  when  he  reduced  the  important  fortress 
of  Girnar,  or  Joonaguih,  which,  up   to  that  time,  had  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hindoos.     Ahmed  Shah  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Hindoos  by  which 
his  grandfather  obtained  his  position ;  for,  in   1414,  an   otlicer, 
Tai-ool-Moolk,  was  deputed  to  destroy  all  idolatrous 
temples    in  Guzerat :  and   i*a   141G  the  king  himself  temples 
marched  against  Nagore,  where  he  did  the  same.  estroje  . 

On  his  eastern  frontiers  were  the  dominions  of  the  king,  or,  an 
he  styled  himself,  the  Soolt?iu  of   Malwah,  who  had  wars  with 
become  independent,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Khandt5sh  ;  MaiSi^nj' 
and  frequent  raids  on  the  Guzerat  territory  were  made  Khandesii. 
by  them  conjointly,  or  independently.     In  1419  the  king  marched 
against  Sooltan  Hooshnngof  Malwah,  defeated  him  in  a  j,a,tie  of 
great  battle  at  the  village  of  KuUiada,  and  pursued  him  Kuiiiiida. 
to  Mandoo,  his  capital;  but  the  rainy  season  having  set  in,  he  waa 

'  '  Architecture  of  Ahmed.ibad,' Hope  and  Fergusson.     (Murray   18GG.) 
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unable  to  invest  the  place,  and  peace  was  concluded  in  1420.    This, 

Mndtira        liowevpr,  did  ncit  continue,  being  broken  by  tlie  Soul- 

discuvcred.    |jj„  gf  >j[ahvah,  wl)o  obtained  some  decided  advantages 

find  took  possession  <>i  several  of  tlie  Guzerat  districts.     In  the 

Ffquel,  however,  Ahmed  Shah  retrieved  his  losses,  and  defeated 

the  sooltan,  who  escaped  with  much  ditlicultj.     In  1428,  the  king 

was  drawn  into  a  war  with  Ahmed  Shah  Bahniuny  of 

Jc-.aii  of  Arc.        ,      ,-,  ,  <       •  ..   i  •  ■      i  i 

theDeccan,  who,  at  tlie  instance  ol  his  son-ui-law,  tlie 
King  of  Khandesh,  espoused  the  cause  of  a  fugitive  rajah  of  the 
(juzerat  dominions.  The  Deccan  monarch  had  taken  possession 
of  the  island  of  Tanna,  near  iJombay,  which  became  the  scene  of 
a  fierce  and  long-contested  struggle  between  the  rival  parties ;  but 
the  troops  of  Ahmed  Shah,  commanded  by  his  sou  Zuffur  Khan, 
were  in  the  end  victorious,  and  the  Deccauies  retreated  with 
great  loss.  The  conte-^t  was,  however,  renewed  in  Khandesh  iu 
14.'il,  when  the  Deccan  king  made  a  great  etlort  to  retrieve  hia 
honour ;  but  was  again  defeated.  The  last  military  enterprise  of 
the  king  was  an  attempt  to  restore  the  grandson  of  the  Sooltan  of 
Malwah  to  the  throne,  from  whicli  he  had  been  expelled  by  a 
rebellious  officer  who  had  usurped  the  government.  In  tliis, 
Atimed  Riiah  liowever,  the  king  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  uuablo  to 
iii»,  uo.  ^j^g  Mandoo,  and  the  plague  breaking  out  suddenly  in 
ku"^>7^'  ^^®  anny,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  his  capital,  where 
{•■pviaiid.        lie  died,  July  4, 1443,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  thirty  years. 


CILVrTER  Tir. 

OP   THE   MAnOMKDAN   KINGS   OF   GUZERAT  {conCtniteJ), 

A.T).  1443  TO  lo2G. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumst^ince  tliat  the  first  act  of  the  new  king 
Miimmed  was  to  many  the  daughter  of  the  Ilnjah  of  lulnr,'  a 
r^ds.'uia  I«'aipi>ot,  whose  flight  to  Khandesh  liad  I  eeu  the  cause 
Murrie*  the  of  the  War  with  the  Kings  of  the  Deccan  and  Khan- 
.laiiKiit.r iif  ,]j^.sh  ;  nnd  to  restore  to  liim  all  his  dominions.  Kini? 
B<iur.  Mahomed  docs  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the  martial 

rharacter  of  his  father ;  the  only  military  operation  he  undertook 
being  in  1449,  when  he  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of 

'  The  principality  of  Ivlur  still  exists,  haviiifj  flescendcd  to  its  possessors 
from  n  [lerinil  loni;  anterior  to  the  Miilionu'<lan  invasion,  and  survived  all 
tlie  revoliiliniis  of  the  laft  four  Imndred  years.  U  is  an  iiiten-sliii;,'  fact  tluit 
Oh-  last  iiriiicp.  If.  H.  Maliar^ijali  Sri  .Jowan  Sin;:jce,  K.C.S.I.,  who  died  in 
V,H9,  was  a  uicinber  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Bombay  up  to  the  nerioti 
•jf  liic  deceaje. 
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Cbampanair,  but  vra.*  obliged  to  retreat  and  destroy  liis  bag-gap-e. 
In  14-51  the  Sooltan  of  Malwah,  encouraged  by  the  king's  timidity, 
advanced  into  Guzerat  at  the  head  of  100,000  men  ;  and  the  king, 
vinable   or  unwilling  to   oppose  him,  took  refuge  in  the  Island  of 
Diu,  -where,   at   the  instigation  of  the  officers  of  the  Mahomed 
State,  poison  "was  administered  to  him  on  February  12,  pj'.fs'jjned 
by  his  wife.     He  had  reigned  nearly  nine  years,  and,   i«i. 
from  his  inoffensive  disposition,  had   obtained  the  appellation  of 
'  Kurreem,'  or  the  Merciful.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Kootub  Khan,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  £„„£„,,  g,,,,, 
of  Kootub  Shah.     He  reigned  nearlv  eigrht  rears,  and  is  succeeds, 

*  *  1451  ' 

remarkable   only  for   his   cruel,    vindictive    character,  ami  dies, 
and  disuraceful  profligacy  and  debauchery.     He  died 
May  25,  1459.     His  uncle  Dawood  succeeded  bim,  but  u^J^rR^n'o- 
was  immediately  afterwards  deposed  in  favour  of  his  ="^'''^*«  ^""• 
nephew  Mahmood,  who  wa.s  entitled  Bi^guiTa. 

Mahmood  was  a  brave  and  warlike  king,  and  displayed  con- 
siderable talent  in  civil  government,  redeeming  the  neglect  and 
profligacy  of  his  predecessor  Kootub  Shah ;  and  though  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  period  of  his  accession,  the 
prompt  suppression  by  himself  of  a  revolt  by  the  nobles  of  the 
State  gave  evidence  of  unusual  energy,  and  he  soon  Edward  king 
grew  to  be  respected  by  his  people.  Up  to  14' 2  the  »*  i^nsiand. 
king  seems  to  have  had  a  peaceful  reign.  In  that  year  his 
aid  was  besought  by  Nizam  Shah,  the  Bahmuny  king  of  the 
Decoan,  who  bad  been  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  Sooltan 
of  Malwah;  and  be  took  command  of  the  anny  in  person,  re- 
lieved his  ally,  and  prevented  any  further  combination  against 
him. 

Ii'   1469  the  strong  and  hitherto  impregnable  fort  of  Gimav 
was  finally  reduced,  the  rajah  tendering  his  submission 
rather  than  abiding  the  issue  of  a  siege.     Many  Hindoo  reikis,  and  ic 
temples,  it  is  recorded,  were  destroyed  on  this  occa-  '''■''*""'^- 
sion.     In   the  ensuing   year,  however,    the   rajah  again   resisted, 
and,  being  unable  to  oppose  the  king,  consented  to  be- 
come a  Mahomedan.  and  received  the  title  of  Khan  becomes  a 
Jehan.    This  led  to  the  founding  of  a  city  near  Girnar,    ^''''""""^="'- 
which  was  named  Moostufabad,  and  which  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  king  for  many  years.    Passing  over  campaigns  in  Kutch 
and  the  borders  of  Sinde,  the  reduction  of  the  fort  of  Champanair, 
and  the  capture  of  its  Chowhan  Rajpoot  rajah,  Benee 
Rai,  is  recorded  in  1483.     The  Eajpoots  had  bravely  king'of 
defended  the  place,  and  when  further  resistance  be-  *™^'^^" 
came  hopeless,    they  put  their  women  to  death,   set  fire  to  the 
palaces,   and,  as  the  smoke   ascended,  sallied  out  to  meet  thei;- 


Charles  Till. 
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d»mtb  ;  but  the  victory  was  sorely  tarnished  by  the  execution  of 
th«  hr.nve  Itajpoot,  on  his  refusial  to  become  a  Mahoinedan. 

In  1507  Kinjr  Mahniood,  in  command  of  liis  own  tleet,  jicted  in 

concert  with  a  fleet  sent  from  the  lied  Sea  by  the 
d'i.'^'rtd"'  Mamehike  Sooltan  of  Ejrypt  a;jrainst  the  Portuguese, 
Portuguese,  '^^^^o  are,  for  the  first  time,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
^  ,  ,  Ouzerat  history.  The  Mahomedan  historian  claims 
w.:h  the  the  victory,  but  thoufrh  one  of  the  PortuguRse  ships 
'""  "'""^  •  .^j,g  blown  up,  the  Mahomedans  were  defeated  by 
Almeida.  The  action  had,  nevertheless,  the  effect  of  restraining 
the    Portuguese    for  some  time    from    furtlier  attac-ks   upon    the 

coast  towns.  In  1500  the  king  had  the  satisfaction  of 
kiui(»t  receiving  an  embassy  from  Delily,  by  which  the  indc- 

'"'*"  ■  pendence  of  Guzerat  waa  acknowledged.  He  was,  if 
poj-sible,  much  more  powerful  in  reality  than  Sikunder  Lody,  who 
Bent  it;  but  the  supremacy  of  Dehly  was  always  acknowledged 
b/  all  the  independent  Mahomedan  kings,  and  their  official  re- 

cognition  by  the  emperor  was  an  honour  highly 
diis,  1511.  *  prized.  On  November  28,  loll,  King  Mahmood  I. 
Huciiaracter  died,  in  his  seventieth  year.  Ho  had  reig»ied  fifty- 
aiidactu.  ^^.^  ^.pj^^^  jp  pr,-eat  prosperity  and  honour.  He  had  not 
only  extended  his  dominions  to  the  Indus  and  the  desert,  but 
had  consolidated  them  by  an  efficient  civil  administration  ;  and 
his  power,  and  martial  character,  restrained  all  attempts  to 
molest  him  by  the  neighbouring  Kings  of  Malwah  and  the 
Deccan.  lie  was  the  gre.itest,  both  in  power  and  character,  of 
all  the  Mahomedan  kings  of  Guzerat,  and  traditions  of  his  fami- 
liar life  and  exploits  are  still  recited  in  the  country,  mingled, 
however,  with  laments  for  tlie  subjugation  of  tlie  ancient  and 
more  romantic  Hindoo  dyniisties  of  that  remote  antiquity  which 
is  still  dear  to  the  people.  During  the  last  hundred  years,  archi- 
tecture had  made  great  progress,  and  the  king  was  its  liberal 
patron,  as  well  at  the  new  cities  he  had  founded,  as  at  Ahmed- 
abad  ;  and  reference  to  the  work  mentioned  at  p.  l.'.o  will  prove 
the  exquisite  tn.ste  and  skill  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  Mozulfer,  a.sccnded  the  throne 
M  •tiiffor  "^'^  '"''^  father's  death  without  opposition,  under  the  title 
Bi,»i,  ij  .no-    (,f  Mnzuffer  Shah  H.     He  was  born  on  Aiiril  10,  1470, 

and  was  in  his  forty-hrst year  winn  he  began  his  reign, 
qn,  rod  I.)  the  In  1517  the  reigning  Sooltan  of  Malwah  had  been  ex- 
'^'  *■  p<lli-d  from  his  capital  by  the  IJajpoots,  and  the  king 
n.'lrrh"/uj  marclitd  thither  in  person  to  succour  his  ally.  Since 
Mftiwah.  ^y^^  early  contention  between  Malwah  and  Guzerat  for 
Biiperiority,  whieh  ended  in  the  triumph  of  (he  latt'-r,  the  kings  of 
jklulnrah  had  ceased  from  aggression,  and  there  are  no  records  of 
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disputes  on  either  side.  Mozufter  Shah  took  ihe  stroiifr  furt  and 
capital  of  Maiuloo  by  assault,  and  the  gai-risou — 1S>,0U0  liajpootf, 
acrordinsr  to  Ferishta — were  slain.  On  taking  possession  of  the 
place,  MozuH'er  Shah  restored  Sooltan  Mahiuood  Khiljy  to  his 
throne,  without  stipulation  of  any  kind — a  circumstance  which,  for 
the  times,  redounds  much  to  his  honour.  The  Rana  Sanka,  chief  of 
Chittore,  had  been  the  aggressor  against  Malwah  :  and  inponcvusive 
Mozuffer  Shah  undertook  a  campai'^u  against  him  in  cainiaigii 

re  c  against 

1510  and  lo20,  but  little  impression  seems  to  have  been  ciiiuore. 
made  upon  the  rajah,  who,  though  he  made  a  nominal  submission 
to  the  Guzerat  king,  continued  to  retain  his  independence.      On 
February'  17,  lo2G,  the  king,  who  had  lou^  be«;n  afflicted 

.  ,  .  .  .  Mozuffer 

with  a  painful  disorder,  died,   having  nominated  the  siiaii  dies. 
Prince  Sikunder  as  his  successor.     At  the  period  of  his 


His  son 


er 


death,  the  king  was  tifty-six  yeai-s  old  and  had  reigned  si'ifumi 
fifteen  years.  He  had  come  to  the  throne  at  mature  succeeds, 
age,  and  was  a  man  of  simple  habits  and  even  disposition,  though 
he  was  warlike  and  enterprising  ;  he  was  well  educated  and  accom- 
plished, and  made  several  copies  o'  the  Koran  during  his  life ;  and 
his  liberality  to  learned  men  caused  many,  from  distant  countries, 
to  settle  in  Guzerat. 

In  the  year  1520,  the  Moghuls  under  Babur  invaded  Ilindostau, 
and  the  reign  of  Mozufter  Shah  II.  completes  the  history  of 
Guzerat  up  to  that  period. 


CIIAriER   IV. 

OP   THE  MAHOlIEDAJf   KINGS   OF   MALWAH,   A.D.    1387   TO    1482. 

Fekishta   gives  the   following  definition  of  the  boundaries  of 
Malwah,  which  is  substantially  correct : — '  It  is  bounded  Boundaries 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Xerbudda;   to  the  north  it  j£ii'i«"'''- 
has  the  Chumbul ;  to  the  west  is  Guzerat,  and  on  the  east  are  the 
districts  of  Bundelkund  and  Gurra  Mundalah.'     The  whole  com- 
prises some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  provinces  of  Central 
India,  and  being  for  the  most  part  a  high  tableland,  enjoys  a  cool 
and  salubrious  climate.     One  of  the  most  ancient  and 
illustrious  Hindoo  dynasties  of  India  had   ruled  over     nind.»^ 
Malwah  from  the  year  840  u.c,  in  a  succession  of  fifty-       ^'"'^  '"* 
six  monarchs,  to  a.d.  1192,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  being 
Vikram-Aditya,  in  the  year  50   B.C.,  and  Ilajah  Bhoj,  a.d.  483  ; 
both,  probably,  having  been  Maha-Hajah  Adhiraj,  or  emperors  oi 
all  India.     Oojeyn  was  the  Hindoo  capital  j  and  as  early  as  the 
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reign  of  Vikiain-A  Jitya  was  the  seat  of  loaniinj,''  and  scionce  of  the 
best  da\s  of  Hindoo  literature.  It  wa^i  under  liim  also  lliat  the 
great  eHbrt  for  the  renewal  of  the  Braluniuical  faith  and  the 
extirpation  of  Booddhisni  was  made;  and  it  is  probable  that  tho 
Puranas,  and  other  sacred  works  now  followed,  were  composed  or 
compiled  by  the  Brahmins,  who  were  supported  by  him  and  his 
immediate  predecessors.  There  was  no  tract  of  India,  except 
Kajpootana,    which     more    patriotical'v    resisted    the 

Resistance  to    ^,  ',  .  ■  »■    ,        ■  .      i       /  .  .  /.      . 

Mahoiiiedun  Alaliomedans  tlian  31alwali;  and  the  Instories  of  the 
early  kings  and  emperors  of  Uehly  are  full  of  accounts 
of  canipaififns  in  this  province,  waged  with  varying  fortune  till,  iu 
l."304,  during  the  reign  of  Alla-ood-doen  Kliiljy,  king  of  Delily, 
the  province  was  anneved  to  the  Mahmuedan  dominions,  and  the 
old  Hindoo  line  disappeared,  after  an  almost  perpetual  contest  of 
300  years. 

In  the  year  1387  Dilawur  Khan  Ghoory,  a  nobleman  of  the 
Diiawur  court  of  Delily  in  the  reign  of  Feroze  Toghluk,  who 
Ghoory  claimed  descent  from  the  Ghoorv  sooltans  of  DamasciiB, 

iiidei.eiident.  -y^a^j  app-iuited  governor;  and,  during  the  unsettled 
period  which  ensued,  threw  off  liia  allegiance  to  Dehly,  and 
became  independent.  Instead  of  occupying  the  ancient  Hindoo 
cflpital,  Oojeyn,  he  resided  chiefly  at  Dhar  and  Mandoo ;  and  tho 
latter  place  became,  ultimately,  the  capital  of  the  Malwah  domi- 
nii:>ns,  and  one  of  the  strongest,  as  it  is  still  one  of  the  most 
]iicturesque,  mountain  fortresses  in  India.  In  l."{98  Mahmood 
rogliliik',  king  of  Dehly,  who  had  tied  before  the  invasion  of 
Teimoor,  and  had  been  denied  refuge  in  Guzerat,  received  a  hos- 
jiitiible  welcome  from  Dilawur  Khan  (ihoory,  and  resided  with  him 
at  Dhar  for  three  years;   at   the  expiration  uf  whieh  period   he 

^  returned  to  Dehly,  and  Dilawur  Khan,  at  the  instance 

Kii«n  Ghoory  of  his  SOU,  Alp  Kliau,  who,  during  th(!  king's  residence 
khirf.  uni;  at  Dhar,  had  been  fortifying  Mandoo,  declared  himself 
uoi.  "*'  king  in  1401,  assumed  tlie  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  had 
pMthof  coins  struck  in  his  name.  He  only  survived  this  event 
Tmiiicriaiio.      f„„,.  years,  and  died  iu  a.d.  140."). 

He  w«3  succeeded  by  his  son  Alp  Khan,  who  ascended  the 
Booiuiii  throne  ULder  the  title  of  Sooltan  Ilooshung  (ihoory, 

fihoory"*'  witiioiit  immediate  oppn.sition  ;  but  a  strong  belief  pre- 
«.uccco«l«.  vailed  thiit  lie  had  poisoned  his  father;  and  MozuU'er 
Shah  of  Qjzerat,  who  )iad  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased 
nioiuirch,  invaded  Malwah  to  avenge  his  death,  or  probably  by 
covert  invitation  from  (he  di.-affected  nobility.  Sooltan  Ilooshung 
Pooiun  Venn  b«deapruered  in  Dhar  and  forced  to  purrender,  and  the 

d-iTirHof      liiuL'dom  was  placed  under  charire  of  Noosriit  Khan,  the 
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brother  of  Moziiffer  Shah.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  Noosrut  Klian, 
in  a  panic,  abandoued  his  government,  and  the  Malwah  court  placed 
Moosy  Khan,  a  nephew  of  the  late  king,  upon  the  throne.  Sooltan 
Hooshung  now  besought  the  King  of  Guzerat  to  allow  him  to 
regain  his  kingdom,  and  declared  his  innocence  of  all 

,1,  .  ,  •       ,     1  •  1  .1       ,  •  The  King  ot 

the  allegations  made  against  him  ;  when  the  king,  re-  Guzerat 
leasing   him   from   his  confinement,  sent  with  him   a  ' 

force  under  the  Prince  Ahmed,  his  own  grandson.     Hooshung  was 
not  immediately  successful ;  but  some  of  the  principal  officers  of 
State  having  joined  him,  Moosv  Khan  abandoned  his 
pretensions,  and  gave  up  the  fortress  of  Mandoo,  where     recovers 
Sooltan  Iloosliung  now  established  himself  in  security. 
In   1410  Mozufter  Shah  died,  and  the  Prince  Ahmed  succeeded 
him.      He   wa?   opposed   by   his  uncles,  who   sought  aid  from 
Sooltan  Hooshung.     It  might  be  supposed  that  the  sooltan,  who 
owed  his  throne  to  the  exertions  made  on  his  behalf  by  the  Guzerat 
king,  would  have  refused  connection  with  the  movement;  but  the 
first  invasion  of  Malwah  was  still  rankling  in  his  heart,  and  he  had 
determined  to  avenge  it.     His  present  intentions  were  frustrated 
by  the  submission  of  the  insurgents  in  Guzerat,  but  in  Thcsooitaa 
3419  he  attacked  the  Guzerat  dominions  in  person,  and  Guzerat.  but 
sustained  the  defeat  at  Kulliada  which  has  been  already  "  ■^e'*'"*'!- 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  but  one.    Nor  was  this  his  last  attempt 
upon  Guzerat.     In  1422  and  1423  Sooltan  Hooshung    . 
ft^rain  made  war  against  it ;  but,  after  some  successes,  bcsiezes  Con- 
was  in  the  end  obliged  to  ny  to  Mandoo.     It  was  said  ^  ,  .  ^^ 

o  •'  .,     ,  ,  .  Defeated  hy 

of  the  sooltan  that  victory  never  smiled  on  hira ;  and  Admed  shah. 
in  1428  he  was  defeated  by  Ahmed  Shah  Bahmuuy  of  the  Deccan, 
when  the  ladies  of  his  family  were  taken  prisoners,  but  restored  to 
him  with  all  honour.   The  restless  career  of  the  sooltan 

Sooltan 

came  to  an  end  on  September  7,  1432,  when  he  died,  iiooshune 

f  .  »  T       1      •  1        ^   Ghoory  dies, 

alter  a  reign  ot  twenty-seven  years.     In  the  intervals  of  '«»• 
his  wars,  Sooltan  Hooshung  had  devoted  himself  to  the  His  capital 
completion  and  adornment  of  his  capital  Mandoo,  which  described, 
remains,  though  deserted  and  ruined,  a  noble  memorial  of  hira. 
The  Hindoos  had  occupied  the  position  before  the  Mahomedans 
came  to  Malwah  ;  but  not  as  a  city.    It  is  a  large  table  mountain, 
which   forms  a  bold  promontory  as  it  were,  projecting  from  the 
Vindhya  range  into  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  but  is  almost 
isolated  from  the  tableland  by  a  deep  ravine.     On  all  sides  but  one 
the  mountain  is  steep  ;  and  its  rugged  sides  areahnosl  inaccessible. 
The  circumference  of  the  summit,  which  is  nearly  level,  is  esti- 
mated at  twenty-eight  miles.    While  the  King  of  Dehly  had  been 
the  guest  of  his   father  at  Dhar,  the  sooltan,  then  the  Prince  Alp 
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Kluiii,  had  fortified  tbis  natural  stronghold  till  it  became  im- 
pre^mftble  agaiubt  all  military  operations  of  the  period.  Natiinil 
Bcarps  of  the  summit  rock  were  made  more  perfect,  and  walls  and 
towers  built  along  the  dizzy  steeps  of  all  the  faces.  During  hia 
lifetime,  and  when  Mandoo  was  thickly  inhabited  as  a  citj', 
f.'ooltan  Ilooshung  built  the  noble  Jumma  mosque,  one  of  the 
fine^t  specimens  of  Mahomedan  architecture  in  India:  the  beau- 
tiful water  palace,  situated  between  two  lake  reservoirs;  with 
many  otlier  public  edifices  which  still  remain  to  attest  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  period;  and,  unfortunate  in  many  respects  as  he  was, 
wilful,  headstrong,  and  ungrateful,  he  was  yet  popular  with  his 
people.  He  did  not  molest  his  Hindoo  subjects,  nor  break  down 
their  temples ;  and  even  at  the  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  years, 
his  warlike  achievements  and  romantic  adventures  and  amours, 
are  still  the  subjects  of  popular  tales  and  ballads  of  the  country. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  Sooltan  Ilooshung,  and  the  brave  but  un- 
fortunate l>az  Bahadur,  the  last  of  the  royal  races  of  ^lalwah, 
liBve,  as  Mahomedans,  few  rivals  in  romantic  interest. 


CHAPTER   V. 

OF   THE   MAHOMEDAN   KINGS   OF   MAIWAH   {cimciudeA), 

A.D.  1482  10  152G. 

The  king  left  two  sons,  Ghizny  and  Othman,  and  some  demon- 
sti-ations  ensued  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Ghiznv  Khan, 
mrreeJs  hb  howevcr,  succeeuca  to  the  tlirone  under  the  title  of 
ii.ii'iicc'i"  "  Sooltan  Mahomed  Ghot>ry.  He  proved  weak  and  dis- 
i.iKH.rr.  14W.  gf,]ytg^  {^jjcl  was  poisoned,  at  the  instigation,  as  was 
111  the''8'a"M*'  alleged,  of  his  vizier,  Mahmood  Klian,  who,  setting 
ycnr  i>y  iiie     aside  the  SOU  of  the  deceased  kiiiL%  and  all  the  claimants 

TliiiT.  who  1   •  1  •      1  ' 

ii»uri.»tiie  to  tlie  tlirone,  liiuisell  became  sooltan,  and  was 
crowned  under  tlie  title  of  Sooltan  Mahmoud  Khiljy 
Miiiiin".ii  in  14.J.5.  The  Ghoory  dynasty  of  Malwah  was  not, 
«^i!r«34!  however,  extinct.  The  cause  of  Prince  Ahmed,  son 
of  the  late  king,  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  King  of 
Guzerat,  Alimed  Sliah ;  but  on  the  deatli  of  tliat  prince,  and  the 
settlement  of  other  members  of  the  late  royal  family  on  estates 
judiciously  allotted  to  them,  all  opposition  to  tlie  new  dynasty 
ff-ased.  Sooltan  Mahmood  Khiljy  proved  to  be  a  brave  gent-ral 
and  soldier,  and  an  eq\ially  good  admini.strator  of  the  civil  details 
of  his  government.  During  the  reign  of  Syed  Mahomed,  king  of 
Dehly,  he  received  an  invitation  from  a  party  at  the  capital  to 
become  enii>erjrj  and  he  marched  thither  iu   1440,   but   finding 
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himself  opposed,  gave  up  the  project.  His  unsuccessful  expedition 
to  Guzei-at  in  1451  has  been  already  noticed  in  connection  witli 
King  Kootub  Shah,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  ;  and  after  this  event 
he  refi-ained  from  further  molestation  of  the  Guzerat  dominions. 

With  the  Hindoo  chiefs  around  him,  however,  he  was  at  constant 
variance  from   one  cause  or  other.     The  Rajpoots  had,  in  fact, 
grown  to  be  verj'  powerful ;  and  the  king  appears  to  operations 
have  had  no  resource,  in  order  to  check  their  marauding  ifajpoots.'* 
propensities,  but  to  follow  them  to  their  strongholds.  Kerowiy, 
In  1455  he  took  Kerowiy,  Ajniere,  and  liuntunbhore,  ^{",'tuMbhlfre 
and  compelled  their  rajahs  to  pay  tribute.     The  Rajah  ^^eu. 
of  Kehrla,  on  tlie  southern  frontier,  proved  more  difficult  of  subjec- 
tion ;  and  his  cause  having  been  espoused  by  the  Bahmuny  king  of 
the  Deccan,  Sooltan  Mahmood  was  drawn  into  a  war  The  Dcrc.in 
with  that  power,  which  he  prosecuted  vigorously,  and  ""■"^'I'^J- 
defeated  the  Deccanies  under  the  walls  of  their  capital,  Beeder : 
but  on  his  return  to  Guzerat,  his  army  suffered  heavily,  and  tlie 
retreat  became  little  better  than  a  fl'ght.     In  1467,  however,  after 
eouie  severe  fighting  on  both  sides,  EUichpoor,  in  Berar,  -y^^^j^  j^^^^^ 
was  taken  bv  the  sooltan's  general,  Alukbool  Khan,  and  JJ","^'",''  "' 
havinor  been  ceded  to  Malwah,  peace  ensued.     Two 

°   „  11  1  T     1     •       1  .  1-1       Sooltan  Mah 

years  atterwards  the  sooltan  died  in  his  camp,  while  mnod  Kiiiiiy 
engaged  iu  a  campaign  against  the  Riijpoots  of  Keech- 
wara,  on  May  27,  1409,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.     He  was  thirty- 
four  years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  a*  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  period.  During  his  reign,  manynoble  hu  public 
buildings  were  erected  in  Maudoo,  and  its  fortifications  |',n',Irovl-°  *""* 
much  improved.     The  gi-eat  mosque  began  by  Sooltan  "lents. 
Hooshung  was  entirely  completed  in  l4o9  as  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  reign  ;  it  had  360  arches  and  200  minarets.     To  his  Hindoo 
subifcts  he  was  kind  and  iust,  and  it  was  onlv  when  he  „.  ^  , 

1  •  p  •  1         1  •         11    *  1  1    Histolera- 

pdssed  his  own  frontier  that  he  occasionally  destroyed  tion  of  tiie 
the  temples  in  the  territories  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs.    In 
his  own  dominions  the  profession  of  the  Hindoo  faith  seems  to 
Lave  been  perfectly  tolerated. 

Sooltan  M<ahmood  was   succeeded   without   opposition  by   his 
eldest  son,   G!ieias-ood-deen,    a   man   of  mature   age,  sooitan 
who,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  father's  reign,  had  deep"^!,"*'' 
been  his  constant  companion,  and  had  led  the  troops  of  >^eeds,  i<69. 
the  State  in  many  a  hard-fought  field,  with  distinguished  gal- 
lantry.    He  had,  however,  determined  upon  a  peaceful 
reign,  and  fur  a    period   of  thirty-three   years  seems  reii»n  and 
neither  to  have  molested  any  one   nor  been   himself 
molested.  He  maintained  15,000  women  in  his  seraglio,  of  all  pro- 
fessions and  trades,  and  possessed  of  all  possible  accomplishment* ; 
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and  nmong  tlieni  were  a  body-guai'd  of  500  Ahyssinians,  armed  with 
firearms,  and  drestied  in  iiuifurm.  Tie  was  much  attaclied  to  his 
featliered  favourites — pigeons,  parrots,  mynas,  and  other  birds — and 
yet  with  all  this  appearance  of  sensual  indolence,  the  sooltan 
was  not  in  reality  neglectful  of  his  public  affairs.  Malwah  was 
The  kiiic's  never  more  prosperous,  nor  its  people  better  governed, 
"i'ui"ii's'!uu'i>  *''''"  "n^^*^'"  this  strange  king.  In  the  latter  end  of  his 
ensue  "for  ihe  life  his  intellect  became  clouded,  and  a  contest  began 

succession.  ,.1  .        .      ,  .__        ,  .   ,  ,     , 

among  his  sons  for  the  succession  in  1497,  which  ended 
on  October  i'2,  1500,  when  Nasir-ood-deen,  his  eldest  son,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  Maudoo,  regained  his  place,  im- 
prisoned liis  younger  brother,  Alla-ood-deen,  who  had  opposed  him, 

and  ascended  the  throne.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
fiiiciasood-  old  sooltan  died,  reiislita  acquits  JNasir-ood-deen  of 
A!D.'iioa'  having  poisoned  his  father,  as  alleged  by  some.  lie 
K!wir-f.od-  ^^^^  nlready  been  crowned  with  the  sooltan's  consent, 
cidc"i'«!fn  ^"*^^  ^'"•''.'  "^ith  his  sanction,  conducting  the  goveru- 
Burcecds.  meut  when  his  younger  brother  conspired  against  him. 
His  peaceful    The  aged  sooltan  was  imbecile,  and  his  death  or  life 

made  little  difference  in  Nasir-ood-deen's position;  but 
Alla-ood-deen  had  won  over  one  of  his  father's  mistresses  to  aid 
his  dcHfius,  and  had  thus  gained  an  advantage,  which,  as  has 
been  related,  was  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment.  With  the 
exception  of  an  expedition  to  Chittore,  wiiere  the  rajah  did  not 
resist,  but  paid  tribute,  and  the  king  married  one  of  the  princesses 
of  the  countiy — there  is  no  remarkable  event  connected  with 
this  reign.  The  sooltan's  eldest  son,  Siiahab-ood-deen,  had 
B<,oitan  revolted   and   fled   to   Dehl}',  from  whence  he  refused 

KiMr-niid-  t,^  return,  and  the  sooltan,  being  taken  ill,  nominated 
i*'«-  his   third   son,  Mahmood,  as   his  successor,  and  died 

r.-uitnnde       ill    1512,  having   reigned    a   little    more  than   eleven 

years. 
The  sooltan's  death  was  no  sooner  known  in  the  country  than 
B mitdii  ''''*  ^<^"  returned  from  Dehly  to  Maiidoo,  and  a  struggle 

Khi'iij-""^  between  the  brothers  ensued,  in  which  Sooltan  Mah- 
tucrecdi.  niood  was  victorious,  and  his  brother  was  obliged  to 
fiy  ;  but  his  success — mainly  attributal)le  to  the  exertions  of  Medny 
l;ai,  a  llajpoot  chieftain,  who  supported  him  when  the  Mahome- 
M«inj-  iMi  ^""  officers  held  aloof — was  dearly  bought  in  the  favour 
rxeriB y\>iee-  extended  to  that  person,  who  introduced  his  own  tribe 

li'iinlile  _  '      _         ' 

h.riience.  nnd  other  Hindoos  into  the  executive  government,  to 
the  cxclusioti  of  tiie  old  Mahoniedan  oflicers.  Some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  prejudices  of  the  Maliomedan  historians  of 
the  period,  nnd  Medny  liai's  conduct  may  be  exaggerated  by 
thorn ;    but  there  can  bo  little   doubt  that  he  overstepped  the 
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proper  bounds  of  liis  position,  and  that  the  king's  suspicions  woio 
ultimately  confirmed.  lie  attempted  to  discharge  the  whole  of  the 
Rajpoots,  but  was  foiled,  and  reduced  to  such  extremity  tliat  he 
fled  from  Mandoo,  leaving  it  in  possession  of  Medny  King  escape* 
Kdi,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Guzerat  territory.  Mo-  f "■«"»  "a"^'"'- 
zufter  Shah,  as  has  already  been  related,  warmly  espoused  his 
cause,  and  marched  with  a  large  army  to  Mandoo,  which  was 
taken  bv  escalade  ;  when  the  liaipools,  who  were  unable  ^,     .     . 

■  Jt  ■>  _      The  city  IS 

to  escape  from  the  fortress,  and  had  alrea-iv  put  their  retaken  and 

11.,  1  11  !•  'i  1  ""^  Uajpoot 

women  and  cnilaren  to  death,  were  slam,  to  the  number  giirrisou 
of  19,000  men.    Medny  Kai  had,  however,  escaped,  and 
taken  refuge  with  liana  Sanka  of  Chittore ;  and  it  was  an  interest- 
ing and  romantic  incident  of  the  war  which  followed,  that  when 
the  sooltan  had  been  badly  wounded  in  a  charge  against  Humane 
the  Eana's  army,  and  lay  on  the  field  unable  to  move,  oiTkhiT'iy** 
he  was  taken  to  the  Eana's  tent,  where   his  wounds  ^'^"^  sauka. 
were  dressed,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered,  was  forwarded 
honoiu-ably   to  his    own   dominions.      Had   the   situations  been 
reversed,  the  Hindoo  chief  would  either  have  been  put  to  death 
on  the  field,  or  held  to  ransom  bv  the  sacrifice  of  his  treasures  or 
dominions.     In  the  year  1525  Mozutier  Shah  of  Guzerat  died,  and 
his  sen  Bahadur  Shah  succeeded,  but  was  opposed  by  his 

11  -r»   1      1  oi     1  -1  1  ■    1        Tlie  King  of 

brothers,     liahadur  Shah  was  too  powerful  to  be  de-  MaiwaUsui)- 
throned  by  them  ;  but  the  princes  intiigued  against  him  spira^cy '^""" 
at  Dehly,  and  one  of  their  agents  was  very  cordially  fife  K?ng  of 
received  at  Mandoo.      Bahadur  Shah,    therefore,   re-  '^"^e"^'- 
monstrated  with  Sooltan  Mahmood,  who,  by  his  conduct,  seems 
to  have  been  really  implicated  in  the  plot  against  him,  and  re- 
fused to  confer  with  him   in   person.      This  conduct  Mandoo  u 
80  it?ensed  Bahadur  Shah,  that  he  marched  at  once  taten^lliia"'' 
upon   Mandoo,  and   captured  it  by   escalade,   in  the  f,',';fde'"^ 
night  of  May  20,  1526.     Soolttm  Mahmood  was  taken  prisoner, 
piisoner,  and  was  ordered  into  confinement  at  Champanair.     On 
the  way  thither,  the  camp  of  his  escort  was  attacked  by  sorfio 
marauders,  when,  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  the  sooltan  §„„,£;,„ 
was  killed  bv  the  guards  who  had  charpre  of  him.     This  Mahmood  IL 

*  killed  1520 

event  happened  on  May  25,  1526,  and  Malwah  thence- 
forward ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  kingdom.     It  was  aimexed  by 
annexed  to  Guzerat,  and  continued  as  a  dependency  of  ^'"^'■^'• 
that  kingdom  till  its  final  annexation  to  the  great  Moghul  empire. 
Uie  two  dynasties  of  Malwah,  Ghoory  and  Khiljy,  had  lasted  135i 
years. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

OF   THR   MAnOMEDAN    KINGS   OF   KnAXDfeSH,    A.D.    1370   TO   lo2a 

KiiANDKsu    is  a  province  wliioli  iutervenes  between  the  table- 
land of  Malwali  on  the  north  and  that  of  the  Der-can 

SitURtion  and  mi  i     ■     •     ■,  iii         i         -• ' 

i.,.i,n(i!iriesof  oa  the  south.  fo  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  bat- 
poora  and  the  Vindhya  range  of  mountaina ;  to  the  south 
by  tlie  plateau  of  theDeccan,  which  breaks  into  it  by  deep  rugged 
ravinei),  clothed  with  forests ;  to  the  east  is  Borar,  and  to  the 
west  the  southern  portion  of  Ouzerat.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a 
broad,  low-lying  valley,  with  the  river  Tapty  running  through  it 
from  east  to  west,  and  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  mountains 
north  and  south,  by  innuniorable  small  rivers  and  brooks.  The 
eoil  everywhere  is  extremely  fertile,  and  during  the  Mahomedan 
Tts  great  occupatiou  of  the  province  was  cultivated  like  a  garden, 
w^rtiiity.  jj^g  streams  supplying  means  of  imgation,  which  waa 
largely  used.  In  after  years,  when  it  was  perpetually  harried  by  the 
Mnhrattas,  Khandcsh  became  nearly  desolate.  Many  of  ita 
most  fertile  tracts  had  become  unhealthy  jungles,  and  were 
without  inhabitants ;  but  its  reclamation  commenced  from  the 
period  of  ita  poSvSe-ssion  by  the  British  after  the  Mahiatta  war, 
and  it  has  again  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  being,  with 
Berar  and  Guzerat,  celebrated  for  its  production  of  cotton. 

To  this  province  Mullik  Kajah  Farooky  was  appointed  as  go- 
.   . ..  ..  ,       vemor  by  Feroze  Totjhluk,  king  of  Dehly,  in  the  year 

UiilHk  Rajah  *  '7      .       .  .  '  .     '    . 

K»r.H.ky,  1.^70;  and  a  romantic  incident  is  related  of  his  rise 
Mahomedsn  Under  the  patronage  of  that  king.  Mullik  Kajah  was 
(ii>venior.  descended  from  a  noble  but  reduced  family,  w-hich 
Hu  origin,  traced  its  pedigree  to  the  Caliph  F'arook,  and  held 
himself  aloof  from  the  court,  but  belonged  to  the  body-guard  of 
King  Feroze.  He  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  having  once  met  the 
king,  who  had  separated  many  miles  distance  from  hi.s  atten- 
dants, and  was  alone,  he  dres-sed  a  rough  repa.st  of  game  for  him, 
and  was  invited  to  court,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  command 
iif  2,0<X)  horse,  and  nominated  to  the  government  of  Khandesh, 
the  capital  of  which  wa.s  then  Talnair,  on  the  Tapty  river.  Such 
frontier  commands,  with  fiHcd'tm  for  exertion,  were  acceptable 
poits  for  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  time  :  and  having  taken  po.s- 
session  of  his  province,  Mullik  Bajah  .speedily  reduced  some  of  the 
Hindoo  chi»'fs  about  him,  and  caused  him8«»lf  to  be  feared  as  well 
hs  refpected.     Ou  the  death  of  hi»  patron  King  Ferojc,  and  wh«3n 
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Dilawur   Ghoory,   governor  of  Malwah,   and   Moziiffer  Shall  of 
(iuzerat,  had  declared   their  independence    of  Dehly,  Assumosi.i- 
their  example  was  followed  by  Mullik  Rajah,  who,  to  lepemiemf. 
Btreugthen    his    political    connection,    married    the   daughter   of 
Sooltan  Dilawur  Ghoory.     For  a  time  he  entered  into  tlie  schemes 
of  his  father-in-law  for  the   subjugation  of  Guzerat ;  but  having 
been  sharply   defeated  on    one  occasion  by   Mozufter  Shah,  and 
followed  to  his  capital,  peace  ensued,  wliich  was  never  after^^arcls 
broken  by   the  parties.      Nor  was  Mullik  Eajah  Farooky  of  a 
restless  and  intolerant  spirit,  like  his  great  neighbours.     He  ap- 
plied himself  sedulously  to  the  extension  of  agriculture  and  cotton 
manufactures,  he  protected  his  Hindoo  subjects,  and  at 
his  death,  on  April  28,  1399,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-  F^'ookf,?;'.! 
nine  years,  he  left  a  compact  and  prospei-ous  kingdom  "^' 
to  his  successor,  Mullik  Nusseer,  his  eldest  son.  ku^Jl]^' 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mullik  Nusseer's  rei'm  was  England, 
his   seizure   of  the   celebrated   fortress  of  Aseero-urh    ^lu'i'it 
which  had  been  so  called  after  Asa  Aheer,  a  descen-  ^eeH^asg'' 
dant  of  one  of  the  ancient  Aheer,  or  cowherd  kings,  The  ancient 
who,  being  Hindoos,  had  ruled  over  the  wild  tracts'of  ^!et7ra 
Gondwana,  and  parts  of    Khandesh  and  Berar,  long  kings'." 
antecedent  to   the   Maliomedan  invasion,  and  had  possession   of 
lastnesses  like  Aseergurh,  Gawilgurh,  Narnalla,  and  other  moun- 
tain positions,  where  they  had  remained  secure  and  independent- 
tributary,  however,  to  the  Yadavas  of  Deogurh,  or  to  the  flindoo 
dynasties  of  Malwah,  as  long  as  they  existed,  and  afterwards  acting 
independently,  until  their  final  extinction  by  the  Mahomedans.     ° 
Aseergurh  was  situated  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Khan- 
desh, and  commanded  the  upper  or  eastern  division  of  p^^^^. 
the  valley  of  the  Tapty,  which  is  chiefly  used  as  graz-  of^A'seergi'irii. 
ing  land,  even  to  the  present  day.     It  was  a  huge°mass  of  basalt, 
vising  seven  hundred   feet  above   the   plain,   with  perfectly  pre- 
cipitous sides,  except  at  one  corner,  where  a  steep  pathway  led  to 
the  summit.     It  contained  water  in  abundance,  and,  rising  as  it 
did  out  of  a  nearly  level  country  on  all  sides,  was,  for  the  period, 
quite  impregnable.     With  Mullik  Rajah  the  Hindoo  prince  Asa 
had  been  on  excellent  terms,  and  he  had  no  suspicion  K.„.Mu„i. 
of  his  son.      When,  therefore,   Mullik  Nusseer  wrote  ^•"«'ee^•j"' 
to  him,  begging  shelter  for  his  family,  pending  other  aS"'"*'  '** 
arrangements,  his  rtquest  was  at  once  acceded  to,  and  the  first 
procession    of    palanquins   which    arrived    was   welcomed    with 
honour,   and  the  ladies   it  contained  hospitably  received       The 
next  day  200  other  litters  arrived,  and  the  unsuspicious  Hindoo 
Bccompanied  by  his  family,  went  to  meet  them ;  but  thev  found 
too   late,  that   these   Utters  were   filled  wi^h   armed  men    who' 

1.2  '  ' 
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having  surprised  the  garrison,  put  tlie  unfortunate  Asa  and  the 
wlidle  of  his  family  to  death  :  and  MiiUik  Xusseer,  arriv- 

A>a  itiid  Ills        .  ii/>"i  1  ■  /.I/. 

family  »re  lug  shortlv  atterwarUs,  took  possessiou  of  the  lort  and 
''"    "  of  the  wealtli  of  the  Hindoo  prince,  wliich  was  very 

great.  This  exploit  was  considered  so  important,  that  Zeip.-tiod- 
deen,  a  celebrated  Mjihoniedan  saint,  came  expressly  from  Dow- 
The  towns  of  latabad  to  tender  his  congratulations  upon  the  'victory 
amrh'mi.oIlr  "ver  tlie  infidels,'  and  the  town  of  Zeiiial.ad,  on  the 
um'iourofiiie  ^'^^^  hank  of  the  Tiipty,  was  founded  in  his  honour:  and 
event.  Boorhanpoor  on  the  right  bank,  opposite  to  Zeinabad, 

being  also  founded  at  the  same  time,  was  named  after  the  equally 
celebrated  saint,  lioorhan-ood-deen,  and  became  the  capital  of 
tlie  province.  In  1417  a  dispute  having  arisen  between  Mullik 
Nusseer  and  his  brother,  Mullik  Ifty  Khan,  to  whom  Talnair  had 
been  left  by  liis  fatlier,  the  king  besieged  and  took  Talnair, 
confining  his  brother  in  the  fort  of  Aseergurh.  Khand»5sh  was 
thus  once  more  united  under  one  power.  The  king's  wars  with 
tlie  Bahmuny  kings  of  the  Deccan,  wliicli  arose  out  of  tlie  marriage 
Miiiiiic  of  his  daughter  to  the  Ualiiuuiiy  king,  Alla-ood-deen, 

N,w.eor  dies.  ^^^  ^f  jj^^j^  interest ;  and  he  fared  so  badly  in  them 
kii'iTof"'  that,  after  a  severe  defeat,  he  died  of  vexation,  on  Sep- 
Bcitiaiid.        tember  10,  14-'^7,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  liis  son,  Meeriin  Atlil  Khan  Farooky,  wlio 
sieenmAdii  feigned  a  little  more  than  three  years,  and  was  a.ssassi- 
Klrll'.ky  '=110-  Dated  in  tlio  city  of  Uoorlianpoor,  on  April  28,  1441,  and 
ctiUi,  1437.  ^-(,.,5  j,j  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Meerun  Moobaruk 
vcii'ieiI"i'l4o  Khan  Farooky,  who  enjoyed  a  perfectly  peaceful  reign  of 
Mrerun  A<in  Seventeen  years,  wliich  ho  devoted  to  the  improvement 
Kiiiin  ai>!.a^«Bi-  of  Ilis  dominions,  keepinir  himself  aloof  alike  from  the 

iiatcd,  1«1.  ,.    .      ,  11  •,•  1-   •  s 

pnlitica    transactions  and   the  military   expeditions  of 

M..oi,»nik       Ctiizerat,  Mahvali,  and  the  Deccan.     He  died  on  May  17, 

KwivM.ky  mc-    1457.     Ilis  eldest  son,  Adil  Khan  Farooky,  followed  in 

'^'  '       ■      succession;  and  for  a  time  endeavoured  to  free  himself 

'    ' '       from  the  supremacy  of  Guzerat.     In  this,  however,  he 

rar.'"!kyTuo-   failed  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  long  and  prosp(>rous  reign 

cicd»,  U47.      ^,f  forty-six   years  enjoyed  entire  peace.     IIo  died  on 

DU-..isoa.       ^Yj^,.j,  H^  |r,oo'  j^.^^,pi^,  regretted  by  his  people.     He  had 

iMi-ePiiioiH.  i(^.^j,led    alnio.st    continuously    at    IJoorhanpoor ;    and 

though  that  city  had  been  greatly  increased  by  his  predecessors, 

,  and  adoiTiod  by  many  fine  building's,  yet  it  was  under 

l>r«rrlptlonof  ii",  "^  1  >,  t 

A.iii  Khan's  his  own  hand  that  it  grew  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  beau- 
u.-iri.«i.ixK)r.  tiful   in    India.       Ity    Adil  Khan   Farooky,  the  noble 


Vnrunod         palace  citadel  which  was  naminl   the   .\rk,  and  com- 
mands the  only  ford  leading  to  the  city,  was  entirely 
eon.structed,  and   of  this   the   splendid   and    massive  ruins  ttill 
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^xUt.  Risiiif^  almost  from  the  river-bed  to  the  summit  of  tho 
lofty  northern  bank  of  tlie  Tapty,  in  tiers  of  tine  arclies,  and 
terraces  which  were  once  gardens,  the  level  portion  of  the  puminit, 
cr.nnected  witli  tiie  town,  was  filled  with  sumptuous  buildings  in 
ft  fine  style  of  arcliitecture.  The  interiors  of  some  of  the  apartments, 
which  have  vaulted  roofs,  are  fitted  with  fountains,  and  marble 
slopes  honeycombed,  over  which,  in  the  hot  M'eather,  pure  water 
flowed  witli  a  rippling  murmur;  while  the  spacious  halls  and 
private  rooms,  with  their  open  arches,  and  oriel  windows  once 
fitted  with  screens  of  carved  woodwork,  show  an  appreciation  of 
comfort  in  fresh  air  and  ventilation  foreijm  to  the  habits  of  the 
present  people  of  Imlia.  The  elegant  Jumnia  mosque,  in  the 
market-place,  the  fortifications,  garden-houses  and  hunting- 
pavilions  in  many  parts  of  the  picturesque  environs  of  the  city ; 
tho  deer  park ;  and,  above  all,  the  noble  and  never-failing  supply 
of  water,  brought  to  the  city  by  pipes  from  the  neigh-  ^-ater 
bouring  hills,  prove  Adil  Khan  Farooky  to  have  been  a  sui.i.ij. 
person  of  no  ordinary  public  spirit,  benevolence,  and  taste.  The 
city,  even  in  its  present  reduced  condition,  shows  evidences  of  its 
former  wealth  in  the  carved  woodwork  of  balconies,  verandalis, 
and  architraves  of  doors  and  windows,  and  in  the  style  and  size  of 
many  of  the  dwelling-houses.  The  king  completed  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Aseergurh,  and  the  paved  road  up  to  the  summit;  and 
the  remains  of  pavilions  and  gardens,  and  the  mosques  and  m.iuso- 
Icums,  Arhich  appear  on  every  side  of  Boorhanpoor,  testify  to  the 
wealth  and  good  taste  of  the  period.  Boorhanpoor  and  Aseergurh, 
situated  twelve  miles  north  of  the  city,  and  now  a  military  station 
of  the  Bombay  army,  are  to  the  present  day  most  interesting  to 
the  traveller,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  branches  of  manu- 
facuire  introduced  or  perfected  in  the  time  of  the  M.-nmfac- 
Farooky  kines,  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  tissues,  rib-  '"'■'^*' 
bous,  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  brocaded  silks  and  muslins,  still 
survive,  and  are  the  main  support  of  the  population ;  and  tho 
processes  of  manufacture  of  these  valuable  and  elegant  fabrics  are 
at  once  curious  and  ingenious. 

Adil  Khan  Farooky  left  no  male  issue,  and  his  younger  brothei-, 
Ditwood,  succeeded  him.    With  the  exception  of  a  short  nfiwoiKiKhnii 
war  with  the  Ahmednugger  State,  nothing  remarkable  rt^Jd's',  i*5o:r 
is  recorded  of  his  reign,  and  he  died  on  August  6,  1510,  Dies.  i^io. 
having  reigned  nearly  eight  years.     At  his  death,  his  ^i'il^r^,^"'* 
son,  Ghizny  Khan,  a  minor,  was  placed  on  the  throne  England. 
by  the  chief  minister;  but  almost  immediately  after-  Ki'iai"s  son, 
wards  poisoned,  and  the  direct   line   of  the  house  of  s',',',!eeoj^,'|;l"j 
Farooky  ceased  to  exist.     There  were,  however,  several  '*  poismipii. 
collateral  relatives  who  laid  claim  to  the  throne ;  and,  fJcc'ssiou. 
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as  was  inevitable,  intrigues  arose  among  them;  bjt  Mahmood 
Shah  liej;virra  of  Guzerat  summarilj  put  an  end  to  these 
factions  by  marchin''  into  Khandesh,  and  placintr 
r ir.H.ky  sue-  Adil,  the  son  ot  llussun,  and  grandson  of  Nusseer  Khan 
'  '  ■  by  the  daughter  of  Mahmood  Sliah  of  Guzerat,  upon 
the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Adil  Klian  Farooky  II.  The  first 
art  of  Adil  Kiian  was  the  recovery  of  Talnair  and  its  dependencies, 
which  had  been  alienated  and  usurped  by  the  vizier  of  tlio  late 
king ;  and  having  married  a  daughter  of  King  MozufTer  Shaii  of 
Du-3,  lijo.  Guzerat,  ^nd  assisted  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Malwah, 
Mcfruii  the  king  lived  in  peace  till  his  death  in   1520,  after  a 

*filrc"as'        leign  of  nine  years.  His  son  Moerun  Mahomed  succeeded 
*""*•  hiiu,  whose  fortunes  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 


CHAPTER  vir. 

OV   THK    MAIIOMKDAN    KINOS    OF    HKNGAt    AND    BAdAR, 

A.i).  1341  TO  152;}. 

Ix  the  reign  of  3Iahomed  Toghluk,  king  of  J)ehly,  Mul'.ik 
]uklir-ooil-deen  revolted,  and  having  slain  Kuddur  Klum,  the 
viceroy  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Bengal,  pvoclaiuud  himself 
king  over  Lukhnow,  Soonargaum  and  Chittagong.     This  event 

happened  in  the  vear  1;>41.  He  was,  however,  opposed 
".d'ht^."""'  bt  MuUik  Aly  Moobaruk,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  inu\ 
kTi'ig'i^i.       P"'  ^°  death,  after  a  short  reign   of  two  and    a   half 

vears.  .Mullik  Alv,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
i;n4.  Alla-ood-deen,  now  became  kiug,  but  wivs  put  to  death 

AWn^imi-  in  loss  than  two  years  afterwards.  Ferishta's  records 
rcodi'«!'iJ44.  of  this  utonarch  are  very  meagie,  and  it  is  probable  that 
^„j  1,  Bengal  had  no  good  court  historian.     Hnjy  Elias,  who 

«,.4«innt<-<i.  succeeded  Alla-ood-deen,  under  the  title  of  Shumsh- 
Bhmiisii  o..(i-   ood-deen  Poorbv,  is  not  accounted  for  as  a  relative  or 

00,11  P.K,rlijr         ,  .  ,        ■, 

nirreto*.        otlierwise  ;   but  he  was  a  wise  and  benevolent  nnnce, 

and  so  active   in  defeucc   of  his   dominions,  that  the 

forces  of  Dehly  could  make  no  impression  upon  him.      In  1353 

lie  wius  obliged  to  tiike  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Yekdaila,  which  was 

b"sleged  by  Feroze  Toghluk  without  effect;    aud   in   J354   and 

1357  ho  fcent  embassies  to  Dehly,  when  liis  independence  appears 

ntr».  la^r.       to  have  been  recognis^^d  as  a  tributary.     He  died  in  the 

Biinrirr        latter  year,  1357,  and  was  succeeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

t-"^'!)'^.      >'^ikunder  Pooiby,  who,  being  again  attacked  by  Feroz« 

Die*.  iMT        Tojj ill uk,  consented  to  pay   tribute,  which    wu.3  moat 
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likely  the  cause  of  the  war.     He  afterwards  reigned  iu  peace  until 
lo07,  when  he  died. 

Little  more  than  the  date  of  accession  and  deaths  of  the  suc- 
ceeding sovereigns  of  this  dynasty  are  to  be  found  in  the  Maho- 
medan  chronicle,  and  those  recorded  are  as  follows  : — CJheia.'s-ood  • 
deen  Poorby  succeeded  his  father  Sikunder  in  1307,  and  r.iicias-ood- 
died  in   1374;  he  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  ceeded"V367. 
Sooltan  Oos-Sulateen  Poorby,  his  son,  who  is  described  Died,  1374. 
as  brave,  benevolent,  and  merciful.     lie  reigned  nearly  sooitan  ooa- 
ten  years,  and  died  in  1383.     His  son,  Shunish-ood-  ceiliris?^"" 
deen  Poorby  II.,  succeeded  him.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  Dies,  issa. 
and   after   an   inglorious   reigii   of    three   years   died,  sinnnsii-ixid- 
During  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  the  Poorby  authority  cied's!  138.1. 
peenis  to  have  been  greatlv  weakened ;  for  Rajah  Kans,  a  Dies,  u»n. 
Hindoo   zemindar,  seized   the  throne  after  the  king's  Rijau  Kans 
de.ath,  and  reigned  until  1392,  when  b.e  died.     He  was  throue,  isse. 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jeetmul,   who,  strange  to  say,  Dies,  1392. 
being  a  Eajpoot,  profes.«ed  a  desire  to  become  a  Maho-  !'ff' "^^ll'^ 
niedan,  and  wa.9  admitted   to   that   faith   with   great  Juiai-ond- 
pomp,  under  the  title  of  Julal-ood-deen.  ceeds,  1.392. 

.Tulal-ood-deen   proved  to  be  a  wise  and  benevolent  monarch, 
and  reigned  for  seventeen  years,  or  till  the  end  of  1409, 
in  great  prosperity.     His  son,  the  Prince  Ahmed,  suc- 
ceeded  bim,    and  reigned  nearly  eighteen  years ;  and 
after   his   death,  the  throne  was  usurped  by  a  slave,  ^'^^"  '*^^" 
named  Nasir-ood-deen  Gholani,  who  was  shortly  after  deposed. 
As  Ahmed  had  left  no  male  heirs,  Nasir  Shah,  a  lineal  Nasirsiiaii 
descendant  from  Shumsh-ood-deen,  was  placed  on  the  li'os'".'^'^'''*" 
throne,  but  died  after  a  brief  reign  of  two  years,  and  ^j^^  ,^,g 
was  succeeded  bv  Burbik,  who  reigned  peaceably  for  „    ^., 
seveuteen  years,  and  died  m  144o.      loosuf  followed  ceeds.  u?3. 
him,  who  died  in  1457,  when  Sikunder  was  placed  on  Dies,  i«5. 
the   throue;   but   immediately   deposed,    and    Futteh  yoosufsno 
elected,  who,  though  di.^tin^ruislied  for  liberality  and  '^^■'^^'^*' J^^^- 
justice,  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  eunuchs,  in  1461.  i^'^s,  1457. 
This   person  seized  the  throne :  but   was  deposed  by  J^fi,'"'^"*'*' 
MuUik  Audeel,  an  Abyssinian  chief,  who  became  king  y^roze 
undtu-  the  title  of  Feroze  Poorbv,  and  died  in  the  year  ^'"'T*'-^',^"''" 

*  '  ^  ^  *'  cceus,  1461, 

1493,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  at  his  famous 
capital  of  Gour.     His  son  Mahmood   succeeded   him,  ,,    ' 
but  was  put  to  death  by  an  Abyssinian  slave,  named  succeeds,  and 
Sidy  Budr,  who   adopted   the   title    of  Mozuffer  and  1493. 
oscended   the  throne.      In  the  year  149G  he  was  be-  M,,zuffer 
sieged  in  his   capital,   Gour,  by  the   nobles  who  had  succeeds.ut". 
revolted,  and  in  a  sally  made  by  the  garrison  under  his  command. 


Dies,  1409. 
Ahmed,  I409l 
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which  brought  on  a  bloody  <renernl  action,  he  was  slain  ;  though  by 
Is  killed,  M96.  another  account  lie  was  put  to  death  by  the  captain  of 
Aiia-ood-dccn  ^I's  body-guavd.  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  vizier,  Syed 
tucfi-cds.  Siiureef,  who  Imd  been  at  the  head  of  the  revolt,  and 
who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Alla-ood-deen  Poorby. 
lie  dismissed  the  Abyssinian  and  the  Bengal  levies,  probably 
Itajpoots,  who  had  proved  rebelliows  and  licklo,  and  reigned  in 
quiet  prosperity  and  great  splendour  till  \o2:j,  when  he 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Niiseeb, 
v/hce  history  will  l)e  followed  hereafter.  During  this  period  of 
broken  successions,  however.  Bengal  rose  to  great  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  its  capital,  Gour,  was  one  of  the  tiuest  and  most 
populous  cities  of  India.  It  is  now  completely  in  ruins,  and  for 
the  most  part  overgrown  with  jungle,  and  uninhabited. 


CIIABTER  YIII. 

OF   THi:   MvnOMEDAN   KllfOS   OF   JOOXl'OOK,    THE   SHURKT 
DYNASTY,    A.D.    l.'}04    TO    1470. 

<^)v  the  accession  of  Mahniood  Toghluk  to  the  throne  of  Dehly  he 
ruised  his  minister,  Kwajah  .Tehan,  who  was  a  eunuch,  to  the 
title  of  Muliik-oos-Sliurk,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  government 
of  the  eastern  provinces,  of  which  Joonpoor  Ijecame  the  capital. 
The  confusion  which  attended  Kinpr  Mahmood's  reiyrn 

Mlllllk-nos-  ,   ,      ,        ,  .  ,        ,  ,    ■        •       ,  ,  I 

HhiirkOe-  euahled  the  viceroy  to  tlechire  Ins  independence;  and 
i.<>ii'ipiicc,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Sooltan  Oos-Shurk.  or  king  of 
'■^**'  the   East,  and   the   dynasty  was  continued   under  the 

appellation  Shurky  till  its  clnst;.  The  viceroy  had  declared  his 
Dicp, in»9.  independence  ill  l.'^I>4,  and  died  in  l.'KiO.  lie  left  an 
M.K.hnrnk       adopted   SOU,    Miillik    Kiirriinfiil,    who    ascended    the 

r'l"^''''  ^'"■""®  ""*'*'''■  t'""  •^^'^'  "''  -^l'>'">lj'H''lf  •'^I'-'ih  'Sliurky.  On 
■•'*'•  hearing  of  this  event,  Mulloo   Ekbal   Khan,  the  vizier 

of  Mahmood  Toghluk,  wlio  had  nsiiqwd  tlie  throne  of  Delily, 
maniied  against  Mnnbarnk  Slmh  ;  Imt  was  unable  to  enforce  the 
royal  authority,  and  obliged  to  return  to  the  capital,  where  .Mahmood 
Toghluk  had  resiiiiied  tiie  government.  Shortly  after- 
wards .Moobarnk  Shnh  died,  in  1401,  and  was  suc- 
wuh  «iir.  reeded  bv  his  son  Ibrahim,  under  the  title  of  Ibrahim 
tceOM«r,i.  j.|j^,j  Shurky.  .Mulloo  Ekbiil  Klian  and  Mahmood 
Toghluk  now  ngain  conjointly  invjidi-d  the  .Joonpoor  territory  ; 
but  .MalinuHxl  Toghluk  si-paiatt-d  from  his  niinistfT,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  city  of  Knnoiij,  where  he  was  surtered  to  remain 
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uuniolested  by  both  parties.       On  the  death   of  Miilloo  Ekbal 
Khan,  in  l-lOo,  Malimuod  To<.'hluk  reinovi'd  to  Delily,      Knnouj 
R&i  Kanouj  was  taken  by  Ibrahim  Shah,  after  a  short     t"""^"- 
siege.    With  this  consc^idation  of  liis  dominions  the  king  appeared 
to  have  been  content,  and  applied  himself  with  much  success  to 
the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  and  civil  government  of  his 
territory.      In   1427  he   was  engaged  in  a  short  but  indecisive 
campaign  with   Syed    Moobaruk,    king   of  Dehly,   and   in    14^35 
endeavoured,  without  effect,   to  prevent  Kalpy  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Sooltau  Ilooshung,  of  Malwah.      These  seem  to  hava 
been  the  only  military  events  of  his  reign,  which  lasted,  for  the 
most  part  in  profound  peace  and  prosperity,  for  forty     ibrahim 
years.     lie  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1440.  "*'"•  "*"• 

Ibrahim  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Mahmood,  who  cap- 
tured Kalpy  in  1444,  but  restored  it,  at  the  instance  of  ^ 
the  Sooltan  of  Malwah,  to  its  original  possessor.     In  silaii  sue 
1452  the  king  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  Dehly,  '^'^'^''''  ^**'^' 
which   he  besieged  ;  but  was  obliged  to  abaodon   his  Tmi'l^ir'^.}" 
project  on  the  approach  of  the  Emperor  Bheilole  Lody,  *^''^"'^">- 
who  pursued  him  and  captured  much  of  his  baggage.     Keprisals 
followed  on  both  sides ;  and  up  to  the  period  of  the 
king's  death,  in  1457,  peace  had  not  been  concluded  "'^'■""'• 
between  them.     Mahmood  Shah  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Bheekun,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  M-iiiomed 
Mahomed  Shah  Shurkv,  and  a  hollow  peace  with  IJehlv  ^i^aii  simrty 

111       1  V/  ■■  succeeds, 

■was  concluded  ;  but  Kootub  Khan,  the  cousin  of  the  i«7- 
King  of  Dehly,  was  not  released,  which  furnished  pretexts  for  a 
fr.^sh  war  witii  Joonpoor.  Mahomed  was  a  warlike  king,  and  a 
man  of  great  personal  bravery  ;  but  his  cruelties  at  Joonpoor  had 
nlienaied  many  peisons  from  him,  and  his  having  caused  his 
younger  brother  Kootub  to  be  put  to  death,  had  inspired  His  cruelties. 
almost   universal   detestation  of  him.     His  army  fell  ^'  '   ,, 

p  ,  .  J      .    .        -  *  IVfeatod  by 

away   trom    uim   and  jomed    his    suniving   brothers,  ^'^  druthers. 
Iloosein  Khan  and   Julal  Khan;    upon   which    Mahomed   Shah 
fled,  but  was  overtaken  and  killed.     The  Mahomedan 
historian  relates  that  the  queen-mother,  eager  to  re-  '^"'^  """''''■ 
venge  the  murder  of  Kootub  Khan,  her  favourite  son,  persuaded  the 
armour-bearer  of  her  son  Mahomed  Sliah  to  remove  the  points  of 
all  the  arrows  in   his  quiver;  and  in   this  defenceless 
condition  he  was  put  to  death.  Kmed.  as:. 

Mahomed  Shah's  reign,  though  full  of  tragic  incidents,  had  only 
lasted  five  months.     He  was  succeeded  bv  his  brother 
Iloosein,  under  the  title  of  Iloosein  Shah  Shurkv.    The  Smrk^sfc*'' 
province  of  Orissa,  then  governed  by  a  de.«cendar  t  of  '^"•*^*' '«'• 
ibe  ancient  local  Hindoo  dynasty,  had  been  invaded  by  his  father 
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but  without  eiTect;  and  the  kiiijr  now  again  attoniptcd  its  subjection. 
iiivMiou  of  He  invaded  tlie  province  at  the  liead  of  nn  nriny  of  .'50.000 
Orissiu  ]j^,.gg  ^njj  100,000  foot,  and  the  rajali,  being  unable  to 

resist  so  vast  a  force,  submitted  at  once  ;  but  the  occupation  of 
tlie  province  was  not  attempted,  and  the  kinj,'  returned,  satisfied 
Gnaiior  ■'^'ith  t^'f'  booty  he  had  obtained.     In  14()5  Gwalior  waa 

attacked.  attacked,  and  its  rajah  forced  to  pay  tribute ;  and  in 
Hnoseiii  .siinh  ]47;5^  the  kinjr,  incited  thereto  by  his  wife,  Mullika 
t;"ike  Diiiiy.  Jehan,  a  princess  of  Dehly,  aspired  to  become  emperor, 
and  marched  ag-ainst  IJheilole  Lody,  who,  at  first,  endeavoured  to 
make  terms  with  the  Sliurky  kiiif.';  but  his  offers  being  refused 
in  arro'^ant  terms,  tlie  euipt-ror  miirched  out  of  Dehly  at  the  head 
of  such  troops  as  he  could  hastily  a.ssemble,  defeated 
jmiwiteg  Ills  the  Shurky  army  in  throe  successive  actions,  and  pur- 
kiuga..iii.  p^jp^  j^  ^^  Joonpoor,  of  which,  and  its  dependencies,  he 
wnichisin-  took  possession.  The  kingdom  was  not,  however, 
wiihDeWy.  finally  subdued  until  it  was  annexed  to  Di>hly  in  147^. 
Edward  IV.  Iloosein  Sliah  Sliurky  found  refuge  with  AUa-ood-deen 
n  trance.        I'oorbv  of  lieufTal,  with  whom,  till   his  death,  he  con- 

llo?feiii  Shah  •  '^  <.    i        -.1        i        i  • 

ioK.hu  tinned  to  reside,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  fthurky  kings 
anil  iii-  io      cessod  With  him. 

Btugal. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

OK   THE  51A1I0MEDAX    KIXOS   OF    MOOLTAN,   THE  LTTJfGA    (aFGUAN) 
DYNASTY,  A.D.   144.']    TO    1.324. 

The  accounts  of  the  rulers  of  the  province  of  Mooltan,  from  the 
period   of  its    annexation   by  the   Mahoniedans    up  to   the  year 
14^.3,  are  extremely  obscure.     It  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been 
held  as  a  province  of  Ghuzny,  at  others  by  vicerovs  from  Dehly, 
and  again  to  have   reverted   to  the   Hindoos.     In  I44.'i,  however, 
during  the  troubled  reign  of  Syed  Mahomed,  king  of  Dehly,  the 
Bhcikh        people  of  Mooltan,  having  no  viceroy  or  governor,  and 
tVrmnei       sutfcrin.'   uiiilcr   attacks   of  marauders    on    all    sides, 
ruler.  elected   Sheikh   Yoosuf,  a  person  of  good   family  and 

liigh  character,  to  be  ruler  over  tliem.  Among  others  who  ten- 
(It-red  their  submission  was  Kiii  Si-hra,  an  Afghan  chief  of  the 
hunga  tribe,  who  offered  his  dau;:htfr  in  marriage  to  Sheikli 
Y(K>suf,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp.  IJiii 
^■hra  hafl,  however,  conceived  the  design  of  securing  Mooltan  for 
himself ;  and  during  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law,  contrived  to  throw 
biui  o(T  \m  guard  and  to  seize  hia  person.     He  then  caused  him- 
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6elf  to  he  proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  Kootiih-ood-decn 
Lunjra.  Tliis  event  happened  in  tlie  year  144o.    Shtikh  ^    .  ,      , 
YooBuf  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Uehly,  where  he  d«eii  Minga 
became   tlie   proud    guest   of    tlie    Emperor   Bheilole 
Lodv,  but  made  no  attempt  to  recover  liis  position  at  °'^*'  "**■ 
Mooltan,  and  Ivootub-ood-deen  Lunga  reigned  in  peace,  till  bia 
death  in  1469. 

His  son  Hoosein  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  an  attempt  wad 
made  bv  the  Emperor  Blieilole  Lodv  to  recover  Mooltan  „ 
for  Sheikh  Yooauf,  by  despatching  an  army  under  the  Lunga  suc^ 
Prince  Burbik  and    Tartar  Khan ;    but  the   invasion  '^  '^  "' 
was  bravely  repulsed  by  the  Mooltan  kiug;  he  received  no  further 
molestation  from  the   emperor,  and  after  Bheilole's  death,  King 
Hoosein  sent   ambassadors  to  his  son  Sikundor  Lody,     .,  ,. 
who  were  honourably  received.     Towards  the  close  of 
his  reign,  the  king  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Feroze,  but 
this  prince  having  been    soon  afterwards    assassinated,  Hoosein 
resumed  his  authority,  until  August  29, 1502,  when  he  But  resumes 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  having  reigned  nearly  thirty-  a"j'j'i^ig''' 
four  years.     He  was  celebrated  for  his  literary  attain-  1^02. 
ments,  and  founded  many  colleges  and  schools  during  his  lifetime. 
On  the  king's  death  the  heir-apparent,   Prince  Mali-  Mahmood 
mood,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  minister,  Jam  I'eeaf^i^'. 
Bayezeed  ;    but   proving   licentious  and  dissolute,  the  RgyoK  „f  ^u 
minister  revolted  and   endeavoured  to  possess  himself  n'i'iister.whD 

»,,.!  Ti-i  divides  the 

of  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom.     In  this  he  eventu-  kingdom, 
ally  succeeded  ;  the  river  Kavee  (Hydraotes),  being  decided  bv 
],)()ulut  Khan  Lody,  the  governor  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  of  Dehly,  as  the  boundary  between  them.     In  the 
year  1524  the  Emperor  Babur  directed  the  viceroy  of  the  Punjab 
to  assume  the  management  of  Mooltan  affairs,  which  had  become 
greatly  disordered  ;  but  before  these  instructions  could  be  fully 
carried  into  eflect.  King  Mahmood  Limga  died,  in  1524.  Djpg_  1504, 
His  son,  Hoosein  Lunga  II.  was  a  minor,  but  he  was  ^Hst  it  ii'Ss 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  nobles  of  the  State.  Mool-  dynasty. 
tan  was  now  invested  by  Shah  Hoosein  Arghoon,  viceroy  of  the 
Punjab,  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  of  Dehly.  The  garrison  Mooitan 
made  a  brave  resistance,  and  though  in  sore  distress  for  cap'ui*red  ""ui 
provisions,  being  reduced,  according  to  the  letter  of  a  nl,'|^,exed'to'' 
person  present  in  Mooltan,  to  the  historian  Ferishta,  to  oeiiiy. 
eating  '  the  dogs  and  cats  of  the  place,'  they  refused  to  surrender 
the  fortress,   which  was   tinally   taken   by  escalade,  with   great 
slaughter   of  the   people.     The   young   king   was  confined  as  a 
State  prisoner,  and  the  Lunga  dynast)'  ceased  to  exist,  the  pro- 
vince being  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  empire  of  Uehly. 
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CIIAriER    X. 

OP    inv.   MAHOMEDAN   KINGS   OF   SINDE   AUD   TATTA, 
A.D.    1214  TO  1523. 

The  earliest  Mahomedan  invasion  of  Sinde,  by  Mahomed  Kassim. 
ill  A.D.  711,  and  its  result,  lias  been  already  related  in  Chap.  I 
IJk.  II.,  and  the  histoiy  of  the  province  is  resumed  from  that 
period.  After  the  death  of  Kassim,  the  conquests  he  had  made 
Thp  sooitiira  "^^'cre  not  maintained  by  the  Arabs,  and  a  Rajpoot 
Rajpoots.  tribe,  the  Sooni»5ras,  established  themselves  in  Sinde, 
and  maintained  independence  during  the  progress  of  the  conquest 
of  Mooltan  and  Guzerat  by  the  Mahomednns,  or  for  about  five 
liundred  years;  but  no  genealogical  detail  of  them  has  been  dis- 
covered; and  except  a  partial  inva-sion  of  their  torritory  by  the 
Emperor  Mahomed  Toghluk,  in  l.'3ol,  the  prosecution  of  which 
■was  prevented  by  his  death,  the  Hindoo  princes  of  Sinde  remained 
unmolested  by  the  Mahomedans  of  India. 

At  various  jwriods,  however,  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  Sinde  and 
Mooltan  were  invaded  by  Mahomedan  leaders  from  the  west,  one 
of  whom,  Nasir-ood-deen  Kuljiicha — a  Toorky  slave  of  Malionied 
Glioory,  king  of  Gliuzny,  and  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  King 
Kootub-ood-deen  Eibuk,  the  successor  of  Mahomed  Ghoory  in  India 
— subdued  the  Soom^ras,  and  declared  himself  King  of  Sinde.  The 
date  of  his  assumption  of  royal  dignity  does  not  appear  in  the 
,  „  Mahomedan  history;  but,  in  A.D.  1214,  he  repelled 
kinif -if  8coi-  an  attack  on  bis  Sinde  territories,  made  from  the  west, 
by  the  forces  of  the  King  of  Khnri/.m.  In  1217  Na.'-ir- 
ood-deen  had  conquered  Sirhind,  and  endeavoured  to  possess 
himself  of  Lahore,  but  was  defeated  by  King  Shumsh-ood-deen 
Allmish,  of  Dehly.  His  territories,  with  the  whole  of  the  western 
frontier  of  India,  would  pnjbably  have  fallen  before  Jehil-ood- 
deen,  the  gallant  son  of  the  King  of  Khnrizm,  who,  for  av/hile, 
appeared  desirous  of  establishing  his  independence  in  India.  He 
nad  gained  most  of  the  Punjab,  defeated  Nasir-ood-tleen  in  .several 
engagements,  and  ev^n  peiutrated  as  far  ."outh  as  Tatta,  on  tiie 
Indus  ;  but  in  1222  he  retunied  to  his  brother,  the  King  of  Irak, 
and  did  not  renew  his  connection  with  India.  In  1221-5 
ShumRh-ood-<leen  .\ltmisli,  king  of  Dehly,  dispatched  an  army  for 
thft  conquest  of  Sinde,  and  Xa'<ir-fjod-deen  became  so  straitened  in 
rnMr-of^]-  cori>e<^|ueure,  that  he  Wfis  forced  to  almndon  Mooltan 
liu^*chk        and    Upper   Sinde,  and   in   an   attempt   to  reach  the 
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luwer  coiinti-A'  from  the  fort  of   Bukkur,  bv  water,  he  and  hk 
family  perished   in   a   storm.       Nasir-ood-deen    Kub-  dr.wned. 
•icha  had  reigned  twenty-two  years,  and  left  no  sue-  ^•'*"*"*- 

cesser.  His  Jynast/ 

The  next  dynasty  which  arose  in  Sinde  was  at  first  exthlct. 
Hindoo,  of  the  Soouiaua  tribe  of  liajpoots,  entitled  Jiim,  j^ji 
which  had  risen  to  power  after  the  decline  of  the  Soome-  dynasty. 
ras,  and  the  intermediate  reign  of  Nasir-ood-deen  Kubacha.   After 
that  king's  death,  in  1224-5,  Sinde  continued  subject  to  jam  Afra, 
the  kings  of  Dehly  until   a.d.  1:J:50,  when  Jam  Afi-a  '^«- 
declared  his  independence,  but  died  in  1339.  Jiim  Clio-  Di98,i33«. 
ban  succeeded  him,  and  it  was  probably  to  attack  this  Jim  cimbau 

■*■  "     ,  .   ,         succeeds, 

prince   that   Mahomed  Toghluk  made  his   expedition  1339. 
from  Guzerat  into  Sinde.     Jam  Choban  died  in  1353,  Dies,  1353. 
and  was   followed  by  Jam  Bany.     Up  to  this  period,  ja,„  Bany, 
the  Sinde  State  appears  to  have  paid  tribute  to  Dehly ;  '^^• 
but  in  1300,  on  the  refusal   of  Jam  Bany  to  remit  it,  and  hia 
declaration  of  entire  independence,  King  Feroze  Togli-  f^m^  Feroze 
luk  invaded   Sinde  from   Guzerat.     The  Jam  was  at  5^^'|y"n."' 
first    successful,   inasmuch    as    the    royal    army   was  vadessiude. 
obliged  to  retreat  for  want  of  forage ;  but  the  campaign  being 
renewed  by  the   king  in  person,    Jam    Bany  was   obliged    to 
Biibmit,  and  was  taken  by  Feroze  Toghluk,  honourably,  to  Dehly, 
where   he  was  received   into  favour,  restored  to  his  possessions, 
and  reigned   till   1307.     His  brother,  Jam  Timmajee,  Dies,  1357. 
succeeded  him.  and  reigned  till  1380.     At  the  ensuing  j^n,  Tim- 
euccessiou,  the  Jam  family,  hitherto  Hindoos,  embraced  '"'"J^^'  i^f- 
the    Mahomedan   faith,  though   for   what  reason,   or  Dies,  isso. 
under  what   circumstances,  is  not  mentioned.      Their    history, 
indeed,  is  a  mere  list  of  successions,  as  follows. 

Jam  Sulah-ood-deen,  who  succeeded  Timmajee,  died  in  1391 
Jam  Nizam-ood-deen  in    1393.      Jam  Ali    Sheer,  a 
benevolent    monarch,   died,    deeply  lamented   by   his  deen,T38o. 
people,  in  1409.     Jam  Giran  succeeded,  but  died  on  Died,  1391. 
the  second  day  after  his  accession ;  and  Jam  Futteh  j^,^  Nizam- 
Khan,  a  collateral  relation,  was  elected  kinjr,  and  died  ooddeen, 

-  1391 

in  1423,     His  voun;rer  brother,  Jam  Toghluk,  succeeded 

.        *.  o  /  Died   1393 

him,  and  died  in  1450.     During  his  reign  the  Viceroy 
of  Guzerat  declared  independence  ;  and  there  being  no  sheer,  1393. 
actual  imperial  government  in  existence  at  Dehly,  Jslm  ^^^^  ■^^f^ 
Toghluk  entered  into  relations  with  Guzerat,  and  pro-  j;in,Futr,b 
bably  paid  tribute.     On  his  death,  his  kinsman,  Jam  Khan,  i4"9. 
Moobaruk,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  but  almost  im.-  Died,  1423. 
mediately  deposed,  and  Jam  Sikunder  succeeded,  who  jam  Toghiuit, 
died  in   1452.     He  also   seems  to  have  loft  no  male  ^^^ 
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J.im  Moo- 
l>aruk,  1450, 
depoged. 

Jam  Sik- 
uiider,  1450. 

Died,  1451. 

Jam  Suiijur, 
1453. 

Died,  ItM. 

Jim  Niz.im- 
niiddpcii 
KundA,  1400. 

Died.  14B3. 

J.im  Feroze, 

i4»2. 

Deprived  iif 
bisdaini- 
nloDs,  I51S. 

riiarieg  V. 
emperor  of 
tjermany. 


issue,  for  Siinjur,  a  descendant  of  a  former  royal  race,  ■was 
Bled,  1480.  elected  to  fill  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  high  personal 
character,  and  died  in  1400.  Jiiin  Nizaiu-ood-ileen 
Nunda,  who  followed,  was  subjected,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  to  various  invasions  by  the  Toorkomaiis  of 
Kandahar,  by  which  he  lost  the  northern  portion  of 
hi.-^  dominions,  with  the  fort  of  Bukkur,  and  he  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  in  1402.  His  son,  Jiim  I'^eroze,  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  was  opposed  by  Jam  Sulah-ood-deen. 
He  was  related  by  marriage  to  Mozufler  Shnh  of 
Guzerat,  who  espoused  his  cau.se.  Sulah-ood-deen 
was  not  at  first  successful;  but  Mozuffer  Shah  having 
undertaken  a  campaign  against  Sinde,  in  lolO,  drove 
out  Jtini  Feroze,  and  occupied  the  country  himself.  In 
turn  Feroze  besought  aid  of  Shah  Beg  Arghoon,  now 
independent  at  Mooltan  ;  and  in  an  engagement  wliich 
followed,  Sulah-ood-deen  was  .slain.  Feroze  would  now 
have  recovered  his  throne;  but  after  a  very  brief  interval, 
Shah  Beg  Arghoon  advanced  with  a  large  army  into 
Sinde,  and  in  lo^O  anne.ved  the  province  to  his  o«a  dominions. 
Jam  Feroze  attempted  to  collect  an  army  for  the  reco\erv  of  liia 
position  ;  but,  failing  in  this,  entered  the  service  of  King  Hahadur 
Shah  of  Guzerat,  and  the  Jam  dynasty  ceased  with  him. 

Shah  Beg  Arghoon  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family  of 
AnoHoos  Khorassan,  and  became  governor  of  the  province  of 
Kandahar,  whence,  taking  advance  of  the  civil  war 
between  Jam  Feroze  and  Jfcin  Sulah-ood-deen,  he 
invaded  Sinde  in  ir)20-21,  and  ultimately  became  po.s- 
Riitymnn,  the  sessed  of  It.  lie  survived  the  event,  however,  only 
«iiii..r..r uf  two  yeai-9,  and  died  in  loL'.J.  Jle  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Shah  Iloosein  Aiglioon,  who  rebuilt  the  fort  of 
Bukkur,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Sinde  to  obedience. 
In  1524  the  Kmjmror  Babur,  before  his  invjusion  of 
India,  directed  operations  to  be  commenced  against 
Mooltan  and  Sinde  ;  and  whether  on  his  own  account, 
or  on  that  of  the  emperor,  aj)p<'ais  uncertain,  but  Shah  Iloos^ein 
Arghoon  besieged  and  captured  Mocdtan,  extingui,sbiiig  tiie  Lunga 
dyn(u»ty,  and  for  the  present  reigned  over  both  Sinde  and  Mooltjio- 
His  future  fortunes  and  those  of  the  Sinde  kingdom  will  be  related 
iu  Connection  with  the  histories  of  the  Moghul  emperors  of  Dehly. 


l>V.tA»Tr. 

Shah  De? 
AriKliiMm 
king,  159). 


Is  nucrccded 
)>]r  Shall 
BiH>aein 
ArKhoon, 
1U3. 
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CHAPTER   Xr. 

OP   XnF.    BAHMUNr   MAnOMEDAN   DYNASTY   OF   THE   DECCAX, 
A.D.  1351  TO  1378. 

The  coniniencement  of  tlie  rebellion  in  the  Deccan  has  been  already 
noticed,  in  Ch.  IX.  Bk.  II.,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Em-  j^^j^^^  jj  ^.^^^^ 
peror  Mahomed  Toghluk,  in  1.351,  it  had  been  virtually  of  France. 
accomplished  by  Zuft'ur  Khan,  one  of  the  most  remark-  nci.eiii..ii  ot 
able  men  of  his  time.     According  to  tlie  account  by  the 
^Mahomedan   historian,    he   was    originally   a    menial     ""'"f'^ 
seiTant  in  the  employ  of  a  Brahmin  of  Dehly,  named  Gungoo, 
and  when  ploughing  one  of  his  master's  fields,  chanced  to  turn  up 
a  pot  filled  with  gold  coins.     These  lie  took  to  the  Brahmin,  who, 
appreciating   his    honesty,    constructed   his  horoscope,       . 
which  disclosed  that  he  should  attain   royal  honours  j  dicticpn  re- 
and  the  Brahmin  requested  that  should  this  prove  true, 
his  own  name  might  be  associated  with  that  of  the  dynasty.     It 
is  perhaps  the  best  confirmation  of  this  story,  that  at  a  peritd  in 
which  a  fierce  fanaticism  and  hatred   of  Hindoo  idolators  was  a 
proud  distinction  coveted  by  most   Maiiomedans   of  high  rank, 
Zurt'ur  Khan,    when   he  became   a  king,  should   have   assumed 
'  Gungoo  Bahmuny,'  as  the  distinguishing  title   of  his  dynasty, 
in  preference  to  any   Maliouiedan  appellation  ;  a  title  which  it 
continued  to  possess  till  its  extinction.  Zuft'ur  Khan  was  „. 

'^  .  ,  ..  His  career, 

recommended  to  the   service  of  the   King  of   Uehly, 

and  r  -se  in  it  till  he  attained  a  high  military  command  in  the 
Deccan. 

Although  the  emperor  was  absent  in  Guzerat,  the  struggle  for 
superiority  was  for  some  time  carried  on  by  the  viceroy,  Imad-ool- 
Moolk ;  but  the  royal  troops  were,  in  the  sequel,  completely  de- 
feated in  a  general  action  near  the  town  of  Beeder,  on  which 
occasion  Imad-ool-Moolkh  was  killed;  and  no  further  attempts 
for  the  recovery  of  its   power   being   made  by  the  kinj^dom   of 
Behly,  the  whole  of  its  possessions  in  the  Deccan  fell  to  Zufl'ur 
Khan,  who,  ou  August  12,  1347,  was  crowned  king  under  the  title 
of  AUa-ood-deeu   Ilussun    *  Gungoo   Bahmuny.'      He  Aiu-ond-decn 
selected  the  city  of  Goolburgah  as  his  capital,  on  ac-  gu,%"" 
count  of  its  central  position,  and  applied  himself  with  "plwii"d' 
great  vigour  and  ability  to   the  consolidation   of  the  '^'■ 
dominions  he  had  obtained.      It  is   recorded  of  him  ctaricsiv. 
also,  that  he  took  into  his  service  his  old  master  Gun-  Oermanj. 
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poo,  the  Brahiuin,  and  nmde  Lim  his  '  chief  treasurer,'  being  the 
first  record  of  any  oHice  hitherto  having  been  bestowed  upon  a 
Hindoo  by  a  Mahoniedan  monarch.  In  1357  the  king  was  in- 
vited by  an  ancient  prince  of  Quzerat  to  occupy  that  province, 
and  advanced  towards  it  with  a  large  army ;  but  falling  ill,  the 
expedition  was  abandoned,  and  he  returned  to  (ioolbuigah.  The 
kingdom  was  now  divided  into  provinces,  and  from  the  details  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  nortliern  frontier  was  Berar : 

r.jtetit  of  tlie      ,    •         ,  i       1     1     p  11  -.r    1  11. 

iiiiiiiiuiiy  the  eastern  extended  irom  JJerar,  .Mahorc  and  Kani- 
geer,  to  Indoor  and  Kowlas ;  on  the  south  was  the 
line  of  the  Krishna  and  Tumboodra  rivers,  and  on  the  w^est  the 
eea,  with  the  ports  of  l)a))ul  and  Choule.  This  did  not,  liowever, 
include  Dharwar,  which  belonged  to  the  Hindoo  kingdom  of 
Jjtt'janugger.  Over  the  area  included  in  these  genei-al  boundaries, 
the  Mahomedan  government  had  been  gradually  established  in  the 
previous  fifty-three  years  of  invasion  and  partial  control.  The 
king  did  not  recover  from  the  illness  he  contracted  on  his 
Guzemt  expedition,  and  died  at  Goolburgivh  on  Fe- 
Hussuu dies,  bruary  10,  l.ioH,  m  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age 
'^*'  and  twelfth  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeed  id  by  his  son 

?.fslinnied  Al'ilinnimJ 

Biiih  8UC-        AMaiiomea. 

cet-dB.  13S8.  Altliough  the  ^lahoinedan  power  was  now  very  con- 
Hindoo  eiderable  in  the  Deccan,  it  was  nevertheless  menaced  by 
UK  oniB.  ^^^^  great  Hindoo  kingdoms,  that  of  Wurungul,  now 
repossessed  by  its  original  dyna.sty,  on  the  east  and  soutli-east,  and 
IVt'janu^ger,  a  more  modern  State,  but  more  powerful  than 
Wurungul,  on  the  south  and  south-west.  Any  display  of  weak 
ness  or  irresolution  on  the  part  of  the  Mahomedan  king  would 
have  produced  very  dangerous  consequences;  but  ^lahomed  .Sliah, 
unlike  his  father,  whose  calm  valour  and  political  dignity  had 
won  him  the  kingdom,  was  a  fierce  and  daring  character,  burning 
with  iirry  zeal,  and  intnlerant  of  all  Hindoos  :  and  it 
niiide  I.)  the  was  with  the  utiiiost  impatience  that  he  received  the 
re*"..™*!..!!'^  demands  now  made,  that  he  should  restore  portions  of 
ot  c..i.que«t..  ^,1^  dominions  of  botli  States  which  his  father  had 
conquered.  Mahomed  was  not.  however,  able  at  once  to  enter 
up(»n  a  campaign  with  either  or  both  Hindoo  States,  and  wiiile  he 
kept  their  amba-isadors  at  hi^  court,  watched  his  opportunity 
for  action.  Nor  wa.s  it  hmg  denied  him.  On  his  brother's  return 
from  Mecca,  his  demands  on  the  Ifajah  of  Wurungul  induced  that 
wirwiih  prince  to  send  his  son  Viiiiiik  D^o  to  recover  Kowlas; 
Wurungul.  ij„j  j,p  ^.„g  defeated,  and  the  Malmmedans  plundered 
the  country  up  to  Wurungul,  receiving  the  expenses  of  the 
war. 

Peace  then  continued  for  somo  time,  wlion  a  party  of  boree 
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mercbant3  Laving  complained  of  the  exactions  by  Vinaik  mo 
Mahomed  Sl.ab  invaded  the    Wuruno-ul  kingdom  captued  the 

put  to  din '-"P"""";"''"  ^'^"^'^0  wasl.ken  priso"  r,  and 
put  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  On  his  return,  however  thekinc.3 
force  was  roughly  handled  by  the  Hindoos,  and  he  only' ^  ^ 

escaped  by  (he  sacriHce  of  his  baggage.     But  in  the  -S"''' 

"s.on  oTtl  f"^fp^'"'.'  ?^""*^'^  ^"''^^^^f"^'  and  obtained 
cesMon  of  the  fort  ot  Golcondah,  with  its  dependencies,  together 

with  jewels  of  great  value,  and  elephants ;  when  a  peace  w! 
concluded,  which  lasted  many  years  ^ 

cei?bmL^"of '1  "'""  *'  Goolburgah,  a  gi-eat  festival  was  held  in 
celebration  of  his  success;  and  a  band  of  minstrels  .  , 
having  given  him  peculiar  pleasure  bv  their  perform-  Su^^er. 
ance  he  directed  an  order  for  their  payment  to  be  written  on 
the  treasury  of  the  Hindoo  King  of  Be^-anucx.er  His  minkter 
did  not  immediately  despatch  the  order;  buf  whef  Mahomea 
bhah  mqu.red  next  day  in  regard  to  it,  and  found  it  had  b^en 
detained,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :_' Think  vou  a  word 
without  meaning  ever  escapes  my  lips.^  the  order  I  gave  "u 
a.-ose  not  from  ntoxication,  but  from  serious  desi-i'^  It  was 
therefore  forwarded,  and,  as  was  evidently  expected 

was  treated  with  contumely  by  the  Hindoo  rajah     The    ^,';^stt^'r 
royal  messenger  was  placed  on  an  ass,  and  with  his  face    "'^'^^ 
blackened  was  led  about  the  streets  of  the  Hindoo  canitil      Tl,^ 
rajah   00k  the  initiative  in  the  war  which  ensued    anT^      .       " 
though  1    was  the  rainy  season,  attacked  and  took  the  ^^^ 
fort  of  Moodgnl,  in  the  Kaichore  Dooab,  then  in  po^se^sion  of 
Mahon,ed  Shah,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.    TheTe  events 
andm  particular  the  slaughter  at  Moodgul,  roused  the  fanat  cai 
spint  of  the  king  and  of  his  people  to  the  utmost.     A  ciu4de  w^ 
preached  in  the  great  mosque  of  the  capital;  and  The  " 
king  swore  an  oath  on  the  Koran  before  the  assemblv    i^--a'/oat. 
that    he  would  not  sheath  the  sword  till  he  had  pu't'to  death  a 

o^"uL  """'  '''''''''  ^"  '''-'^^^  ^-  '"^^  d-^^  "f  tlTe  mai^' r: 
In   the   month    of  Januaiy,    1305,    therefore,   he  cro..ed    the 
Krishna  river  with  9,000  chosen  horse,  and  fell  upon  the  Bee  a 
nugger  army  near  Raichore,  amidst  a  storm  of  rai,^,  and  whin  k 
elephants  were  powerless  in  the  muddy  soil.     The  Hinlo  ho 
was  routed  with  the  loss  of  70,000  men,  and  the  W  of  X 
mdoo  general,  Bh.^-Mul,  that  he  would  return  wfthtriifad  of 
he  .Uihomedan  king  upon  a  spear,  wa..  changed  to  lamentation 

recLSdlrt  o?tr    ^'^-.--P  ^^-Page;  ^nd  it  is  espe      ly' 
recorded  that  on  this  occasion  300  gun-can-iages  were 
aiBon^  the  epoila      Tln<»  }aA  f^  +k    •         j-       „  Artnien-flret 

o    "c  D^itua.     jiiis  ie<l  to  the  immediite  forma-  "ientiooei 
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tioii  of  ft  field  nrtillery,  which,  manned  by  '  Turks'  and  '  Europeans,' 
did  excellent  service.  Artillery  had  been  used  at  the  battle  of 
l'n''(,-v,  in  1;34():  and  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable  that  Euro- 
pean or  Turkish  adventurers  who  traded  with  Beejanugger,  by 
(^houle,  Calicut,  Goa,  and  other  ports  on  the  western  coast,  should 
liave  intnxluced  cannon  there,  when  they  were  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  Mahomedans  of  Goolbur^ah  and  Northern  India.  The  cani- 
jiaiL^n  now  continued,  and  in  one  action,  fought  on  August  22,  180(3, 
.Miihonied  Shall  having  been  meanwhile  employed  in  a  fruitless 
investment  of  the  fort  of  Adony,  he  was  nearly  defeated ;  but 
eventually  gained  a  great  victory,  in  which  the  Hindoo  general, 
l{h(>j-Mul,  was  killed. 

Mahomed  Shah  now  followed  up  his  success :  and  the  Hindoo 
king,  unable  to  oppo'^e  him  in  the  field,  retreated  to  the  jungles 
and  forests  .<»outh  of  the  capital,  and  finally  into  the  capital  itself. 
Mdssarreof  IHiriug  this  time,  Mahomed  Shah,  who  had  followed 
iiiu  reopie.  ),jm  fioni  ])lace  to  place,  massacred  the  miserable  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  without  distinction  ;  and  finally  invested 
u<-.j«iiii«ger  the  capital,  after  surprising  the  rajahs  camp  at  night, 
iiivestru.  which  had  lieen  pitched  outside  the  fortitications.  The 
massacre  of  Hindoos  still  continuing,  the  population  of  IJeejanugger 
rose  ayialnst  their  raiah.  who  now  ottered  terms  of  peace 

The  Mulmnie-  _,,  .       °  ,  **        ,  ,  1,11,.. 

d'<ii ..mriTM  1  his  proposal  seems  to  have  been  seconded  by  the  oiii- 
■KiiiiiMt  liie  cers  of  King  Mahomed's  army,  who  reminded  him  that 
'"""'*"■''•  his  vow  of  slaying  only  1(X»,000  infidels  had  been 
largely  exceeded  ;  but  the  king,  while  he  admitted  the  fact,  would 
be  contt-nt  with  nothing  less  than  the  ]wyment  of  his  order  to 
the  minstrels,  and  the  amoimt  was  finally  disbursed  to  them  from 
Thekiiig'«  t'"^  rajah's  treasury.  '  Praise  be  to  God,'  exclaimed  the 
uriier Is p«i«J.  king,  when  he  heaitl  of  it,  'that  what  1  ordered  haa 
been  performed  ;  I  would  not  let  a  light  word  be  recorded  of  me 
in  the  page  of  history.'  Peace  then  ensued,  which  was 
honourably ob.«erved  by  Mahomed  Shah  during  his  life; 
Rud  as  one  of  the  conditions,  the  practice  of  putting  prisoners  to 
death  was  to  be  mutually  discontinued.  The  desolation  caused  by 
the  Mahomedans  in  this  campaign  had  been  terrible  ;  and  their  his- 
torian records,  with  ill-<'oncealed  exultation,  that  from  first  to  last 
fiOO.OOO  'infidels 'had  fallen  before  the  swords  of  the  true  be- 
lievers, 'and  that  the  Carnatic  did  not  recover  this  depopulation 
for  ages.' 

The  war  with  lleejanugjrer  was  the  most  prominent  event  of 

King  Mahonn-d's  life  and  reign  ;  and  after  quelling  a 

t  imMi'ii  riru   rebellion  at  Dowlat^ibad,  which  had  originated  in  false 

»o»<rT.mrii  .    j^^^^.^  ^j-  j^j^  death,  he  applied  his  groat  natural  abilities 

to   the  government  of   his   doiuinious    in    all   depa<  tmciits.     His 
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measures  were  eminently  succes.^fi.1 ;  all  marauders  were  exter- 
mmated,   and   cultivation   was    niateriallv  increased.      He  made 
vearly  tours  through  his  dominions,  receivinir  petitions,  and   pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  his  people.     He  entered  into  no  furtlitT 
wars,  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  on  March  •''1 
1375,  he  left  a  compact  and  flourishing  countrv,  a  full    ^il'Z^ 
tr;'a.^ury,  and  an  immense  property,  in  jewels  and  ele-    ^^"• 
phants,  with  a  welUppointed  army,  to  his  son,  Mujahid    jfi';.','^,';''  "• 
Shah,  who  succeeded  hiin.  Eu^i'inu. 

On  his  accession  to  the  tlirone,  Mujahid   Shah  was  ninet^a 
years  of  age ;  tall  and  majestic  in  person,  and  possessed 
of  gi-eat  bodily  strength.      He  did   not  long  preserve  ^^'"^ 
the  peace  with   Beejanuggcr,  which  his  father  had  so  "'" 
well  observed  ;  and  his  first  act  was  to  send  an  imperious  mes- 
sage to  Knshn  Rai,  the  reigning  rajah,  to  give  up  the 
territory  west  of  the  Tuniboodra,  as  also  the  district  Sslf,'" or'' 
between  the  Tuniboodra  and  the  Krishna  rivers.     The  tZTsZi^. 
former  had  constituted  part  of    the  ancient  Chalukya  ''"^^"^ 
dominions,  and  had  never  hitherto  been  claimed  bv  the  Mahome- 
dans       In   reply,  the   rajah   not  only  refused   th'e  demand,  but 
haughtily  claimed   that  the   elephants   taken   bv  the   late  Kin- 
Alahomed  should  be  leturned.     War  therefore  ensued  • 
Mujahid    Sliah    invaded    the  Hindoo   kingdom,    and  ^"«°«"'^^- 
with   a    poition    of  his   army  invested  Adonv,  proceedinc.  with 
the  remainder  to  attack   Krishn   Kai.     The  i-ajah,  however,  de- 
clined an  engagement,  and  retreated  into  the  woods  and  forests 
south  and  west  of  his  capital,  pursued  by  Mujahid  Shah,  who 
^llowed  the  track  of  Mullik  Kafoor  in  1.310,  to  the  sea.     Kri.hn 
Eainow  returned    to    Beejanugger,  and  the   king,   suddenlv  re- 
tracing his  steps,   invested  the  city.     He  could,  however,  'make 
no  impression  on  the  works,  and  in  one  of  the  skirmishes  out-ide 
the  walls  nearly  lost  his  life.     In  another,  he  penetrated  into  tiie 
second  line  ot  works,  where  there  was  a  celebrated  image  of  the 
monkey   god   Hunooman,    which    the    Brahmins    tried   to  save 
I  hey  were,   however,  attacked  and  dispersed,  and  the  kin^,  dis- 
mounting, struck  the  image  in  the  face,  mutilatiiiir  its  features 
A  dying  Bralunin,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  image,  cuV<ed  the  kin- 
•For    this    act,'    he    said,    'thou   wilt    die    ere    thou 
reachest  thy  kingdom.'    A  prophecy  which  was  literally    I!^^';:^ 
lulfalled.      I  he  image,  hewn  out  of  a  large  boulder  of   *"'^''*''- 
granite  still  remains,  and  shows  the  marks  of  the  king's  mutilation 
The  last  effort  of  the  rajah  to  dislodge  Mujahid  Shah  from  his 
position  proved  successful ;  for,  after  a  severe  engage-  ^.^ 
mcnt,  he  retired  with  very  heavy  loss  in  officers  and  men    ^''-J"''"! 
accompanied  by  from  60,000  to  70,000  captives,  chiefly  CSr, 

u  2 
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v/oniftn.  But  Mujahid  Shah  bad  observed  his  father's  guarantee 
not  to  put  to  death  any  of  the  inotiensive  inhabitant-!.  Adony 
had  not  fallen  ;  and  peace  was  now  conchided  between 
the  kingdoms.  Dawood  Khan,  the  king's  uncle, 
bud  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  in  the  last  battle  before 
Bcejanugger,  and  hatl  been  severely  reprimanded  by  the  king 
for  withdrawing  from  the  place  in  which  he  bad  been  posted  and 
joijing  iu  the  engagement.  Smarting  under  the  affront,  he  now 
Miiiihiijsimii  conspired  against  bis  nephew,  and  assassinated  him 
a»,vi§9in.itc<\    with  his  own  hand,  when  asleep  in  his  tent,  April  14, 

by  bis  uucle.  -f    .       .  ^  ,  '       r  ' 

1378.      !Muiahid    Shah    had    reigned    scarcely   three 

Diwood  Sliah  ,   '',        .  i  •  i  i  -.^  -  i     t  - 1     '      ^     • 

Fuco*eds,  years,  and,  having  no  children,  iJawood  Khan,  being 
'^''  heir  presumptive,   claimed    the    succession,  and   w;v3 

Rcknowledged  by  the  army. 

Dawood  Shah's  succession  was  disputed  by  many,  and  by  none 
Pope  Urban  "iwe  than  Koohpurwur  Aj^ha,  the  sister  of  the  late 
^''-  liingt  ^^^  instigated  one  of  her  late  brother's  most 

attached  attendants  to  revenge  his  master's  death  ;  and  as  the 
king  was  kneeling  in  prayer  in  the  mosque  at  Goolbirgah  he  wtus 
i):iwo«rt  Shah  cut  down  by  the  assaSv<»in  and  died  on  the  spot.  This 
1378.  '    event  happened  May  10,  1.378.     Dawood  Shiih  had 

reigned  only  a  month  and  five  days.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
some  of  his  adherents  to  place  his  son  Mahomed,  a  boy  of  nine 

years  old,  on  the  throne,  but  this  was  resisted  bv  the 
BiiHb  sue-        princess  ivoohpurwur  A<iha,  and  Mahniood,  the  youngest 

son  of  the  nrst  king,  Alla-ood-deeu  liussun,  was  crowned 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

OF   THE   JlAHMrXV   MAnOMEDAN    DYNASTY   OF  THE   DECCAN 

(continued),  A. I).  1378  xo  1435. 

MAniiooD  SriAH  was  fortunate  in  inducing  his  maternal  grand- 
father,  Seif-ood-det-n  Ghoory,  his  father's  chosen  com- 
oii..ory  panion  and  counsellor — whose  wisdom  had  mainly  con- 

tributed to  the  wf  11 -government  of  the  kingdom  since 
ifj  foundation — to  become  his  minister.  Mahmood  himself  waa 
Kin*  M»h-  ^^  "  peaceable  and  virtuous  disposition,  and  during  his 
riiinMr  reign  both   foreign    wars    and    domestic    insurrections 

riiar»ct«r.  were  Unknown.  It  is  remarkable,  for  the  time,  that  the 
king  had  but  one  wife,  to  whom  he  was  constant;  and  in  his 
hterary  testes,  and  the  daily  afl'airs  of  his  kingdom,  lie  found 
ample  and  congenial  occupation.     It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  on 
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an   occasion    of  scarcity  he   employed   10,000  bullocks   to  bring 
grain  from   Malwah  and  Guzerat,  which  was  distributed  to  the 
people  ftt  a  cheap  rate,  and  that  he  established  oi-phnn  schools  at 
Ooolbur<rah,  Beeder.  and  many  other  towns  and  cities,  with  ample 
endowments  for  their  support ;  while  his  other  charities,  especi- 
ally to  the  blind,  were  large  and  universal  throughout  his  dominions. 
On  April  20,  1397,  Mahmood  Shah  Bahmunv  I.  died  of  „  ^       , 
fever,  to  the  great  gnef  of  his  subjects,  and  on  the  day  siiaii  i.  dies, 
following  the   venerable    Seif-ood-deen    Ghoory  died 
also,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  107  years. 

Mahmood  Shah  1.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Gheias-ood-deen, 
without  opposition.     The  king  was  seventeen  years  old,  cheias-ood- 
and  there  appeared  nothing  likely  to  prevent  a  long  and  s,','cj.'eeds''' 
prosperous  reign  :  but  having  given  oftence  to  Lallcheen,  i-'^s". 
a  Turkish  slave  who   aspired  to  the  office   of  minister,  he  was 
invited  to  a  banquet  on  June  9,  1397,  and  there  blinded  BUndedatirt 
and   imprisoned.     He  had  reigned  little  more  than  a  <1'^^i"js''J.  i^sr. 
mouth.     Lallcheen,  now  supreme   in  the  State,  placed  Shumsh- 
ood-deen.brotherof  Mahmood  Shah  I.,  upon  the  throne,  „,^ 

•  11-  !/•         •  ••-ir  j-i    Slmms1)-ood- 

and  constituted  Inmself  prime  minister.     Matters  did  deon  snr- 

CGtds    1397 

not  long  continue  in  this  condition.     Feroze  Khan  and 
Ahmed  Khan,  the  sons    of  Dawood  Shah  (who  had  been  pro- 
tected and  educated  by  the  late  King  Mahmood),  were  considered 
dangerous  by  Lallcheen,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  them, 
when  they  escaped  to  the  fort  of  Sugger,  the  commandant  of  which 
wa-s  in  their  interest;  whence,  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
the  brothers  marched  upon  Goolburgah.  As  they  halted  at  the  ford 
on  the  Bheema,  and  were  .sitting   on  a  terrace   overlooking  the 
river,  a  mad  fakeer  came  up  to  the  Prince  Feroze,  and  cried  out, 
'  I  air.    come  to  conduct  thee  to  Goolburgah  and  to  make  thee 
king.'     The  act  was  accepted  as  a  good  omen,  and  the  brothers  set 
out.     The  personal  daring  of  Feroze  Khan  secured  the  revolution, 
and  the  king  and  Lallcheen  were  confined.     Gheias-  f,,       ^      . 
ood-deen,  the  previoush"^  deposed  and  blinded  king,  was  deen  de- 
sent  for,  and  Lallcheen  being  placed  before  him,  was 
killed  by  him  with  a  single  blow  of  his  sword.     Gheias-ood-deen 
then  proceeded  to  Mecca,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.     The 
deposition  of  Shum.sh-ood-deen  was  eflfected  upon  November  15, 
1397  ;  and  girding  himself  with  the  famous  sword  of  Alla-ood-deen 
Hussun,  the  Priuce  Feioze  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
same  dav,  under  the  title  of  Feroze  Shah,  Roz  Afzoon,  snrceeds, 

"  .  1397 

Gungoo  Bahmuny.  Feroze  Shah  may  be  entitled  to  the 
epithet  of  the  *  merry  monaix-h  '  of  the  Deccan ;  and  of  all  the 
kings  of  the  great  Bahmuny  dynasty  he  is  almost  the  hu  ciisrartor 
only    one  who  8irrvive.s  in  local   tradition  and    song,  "'"'  babitB. 
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nfter  llie  lapse  of  nearly  oOO  years.  lie  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  drank  hard ;  but,  as  be  said,  never  to  atl'ect  his  reason, 
and  he  hoped,  if  tiiese  were  sins,  he  should  be  pardoned  for  them. 
He  had  an  immense  harem,  and  boasted  that  it  contained  a  repre- 
eentative  of  every  nation  on  earth,  including  Europeans,  and  that 
he  could  speak  to  each  lady  in  her  own  tongue.  He  founded  a 
town  which  was  called  Ferozabad,  on  the  Bheema,  where  the  mad 
fakeer  had  called  him  to  be  king,  and  built  a  fort-p;ilaoe  there, 
which  still  exists,  overlooking  a  large  pool  of  the  river,  on  which 
boats  conveying  musicians  and  fireworks  floated  for  the  amusement 
of  his  seraglio.  Though  he  worked  continuously  at  state  affairs 
during  the  day,  he  devoted  the  evening  to  pleasure ;  and  his  assem- 
blies were  open  to  all  his  friends,  who  called  for  wlmt  they  pleased. 
Every  year  his  ships  sailed  from  Goa  and  Choule  to  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  and  brought  back  the  choicest  productions  of  Europe ;  and 
among  all  his  extensive  reading,  there  was  none  he  more  particu- 
larly enjoyed  than  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  for  in  religion 
he  was  perfectly  tolerant  of  all  sects  and  creeds.  Few  monument.'3 
of  his  reign  survive  him,  except  the  half-finislied  mosque  in  the  fort 
of  (ioolburLiah.  .saiil  to  be  a  copy  of  the  great  mosqu '  of  Cordoba 
in  Spain,  and  the  palace-fort  of  Ferozabad.  All  else  of  the  splendid 
palaces  of  Goolburgah,  which  overlooked  the  artificial  lake  con- 
Btructed  by  him,  are  now  mere  mas.ses  of  ruin. 

The  events  of  his  reign  were  very  varied.     In  1308,  as  it  began, 
]-)eo  l\fti,  rajah  of    BeeinnujrTer,  eiicourayred  bv  the 

Events  of  r  ^      ■  l~,      ,t  i       •    "     i    , 

hu  reign.  news  of  constant  revolutions  at  (joolburgah,  invaded 
T«merune  the  Kaichore  I^ooab.  Feroze Shah  moved  to  meet  him, 
KortiiVru  hut  wius  obIig^>d  to  detach  part  of  hi.s  army  to  check  an 
India.  incursion  of  the  Ivajah  of  KtShrla  into  Berar.     With  tlio 

remainder,  iiowever,  he  advanced  to  the  Kri.shna,  wliere  an 
individual  having  volunteered  to  .slay  the  Hindoo  rnjnh  or  his  son, 
received  permission  to  make  the  attempt.  Disguising  himself  as  a 
minstrel,  the  man,  with  several  coniiianion.s,  attended  a  perfor- 
mance before  the  rajah's  son  ;  and  themselves  being  called  upon, 
danced  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  with  naked 
Wf-npons.  Watching  their  opportunity,  they  a.ssH.«sii)ated 
til.' najiih  of  the  yoimg  prince  and  escnpetl.  Before  dawn  the  kinjif 
■»M»'»i'i.»t.<i.  had  crossed  the  liver,  and  Deo  Bai  having  fled  in  the 
virtory  nf  panic  caused  by  his  son's  murder,  his  camp  was  taken 
Kin^Fcrozc.  po.agession  of  with  booty  to  an  immense  amount.  The 
Hindoos  were  pursued  to  Boejanugger,  and  the  large  sum  of 
4  JO,(X»0/.  was  paid  to  the  king  as  arrear  of  tribute  and  ransom  for 
lirahiiiin  prisoners. 

Ill  J.'V.H)  the  king  in  person  conducted  a  campaign  against  Ilajah 
Niir«ing  Rai  of  K'jhrla,  with  great  success;  receiving  a  daughter  of 
the  rnjab's  into  ]m  seraglio,  with  money  and  elephants.     In  1 101, 
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ail  embas-sy  sent  to  Teimoor  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Kiiifrs  of 
Alalwiih  aud  Guzerat,  who  opened  negotiations  with  the  I{;ijiih  of 
Beejanajrger  for  a  defen:?ive  alliance,  which  might  have  brought 
about  another  war;  but  it  occun-ed  from  another  and  remaikable 
cause. 

A  goldsmith  of  the  town  of  Moodgul  had  a  very  beautiful 
dauffhter  :   and  inflamed  by  the  accounts  of  her,  and 

c  •  '  He  1 1) 'irk  3,1)16 

the  refusal  of  her  paivnts  to  give  her  up,  the  Kajah  of  warvriih 
lieojanugger  sent  a  body  of  horse  to  carry  her  oft".  The  ''^■"" "*>'««''• 
f irl,  however,  escaped  ;  and  for  revenge,  the  cavalry  plundered  the 
districts.  Folad  Khan,  the  governor  of  the  Booab,  chased  them 
out  of  it  across  the  Tumboodra  with  heavy  loss  ;  but  King  Feroze 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  put  up  with  this  unprovoked  insult ; 
and,  assembling  his  army  at  Ferozabad,  marched  across  tlie 
Dooab  and  invested  Beejanugger,  whence  he  despatched  detach- 
ments westward  and  southward  to  overrun  the  country.  That  sent 
to  the  west  succeeded  in  taking  the  fort  of  Bunkapoor  with  its 
dependencies  ;  the  other  returned  with  a  rich  booty  in  captives  and 
gold.  Deo  I{ai  had  relied  upon  assistance  from  Malwah  and 
Guzerat:  but  none  having  come,  he  was  now  in  sore  straits,  for 
Feroze  Shah  not  only  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage,  but 
Bunkapoor  and  the  western  districts  as  her  dowry.  The  Feroze  sii.iu 
proposal  of  the  Mahomedan  king  -^as  liumiliatiug  to  ',"1,7ce/s''of 
the  utmost  degi*ee,  but  it  could  not  be  evaded,  and  Bwjauuggcr. 
Feroze  Shah  was  mai-ried  to  the  Beejanugger  princess,  with  the 
utmost  pomp  and  ceremony  on  both  sides.  The  Hindoo  pi-ince, 
however,  failed  in  a  point  of  etiquette  on  the  departure  of  Feroze 
Shah,  and  the  king  declared  he  would  one  day  avenge  it,  and 
80  returned  to  his  capital,  wliere  he  manned  the  goldsmith's 
beautiful  daughter  to  his  son  Ilussun  Khan. 

Nothing  further  of  moment  occurred  till  the  year  1417,  when 
the  king  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  the  fort  of  war  with 
Paungul,  which  belonged   to  Beejanugger.     D^o  Rai  ^ifew""?*''' 
took  the  field  against   his  son-in-law,  whom  he  com-  p„|,p 
pletely  defeated  :  and,  as  the  Mahomedans  had  done  on  J'-'rt""  v 
former  occasions,  laid  waste  the  dominions  of  Feroze  Shah  with 
fire  and  sword.     These  disasters  were  redeemed  by  Khan  Khanan, 
the  king's  brother;  but  Feroze  Shah's  health  and  intellects  were 
both  giving  way :  and  after  some  years  of  troubled  character  he 
fell  dangerously  ill,  and  having  sent  for  his  brother,  resigned  the 
crown   to  him  on  September  15,  142i!,  dying  himself  Feroze  su.iu 
ou  the  2-ith  of  the  same  month.     He  had  reigned  up-  **""'*•  ^*-^- 
wards  of  twenty-five  years,  for  the  most  part  in  great  g,'a^f(uf,^J"' 
prosperity  and  glory.  byAmuratn. 

On   a^ceudino-   the  throne.    Khan    Khanan  assumed  Ahmed  sh^ju 
the  title  of  Ahmed  Shah,  to  which  was  added  'Wully,   ceus.  1123. 
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or  sftint ;  and  as  the  Kinp:  Feroze  on  his  death-bed  had  net 
recopnised  his  son  llussun,  he  was  put  aside  and  provided 
for  liberally.  The  accession  of  Ahmed  Shah  was,  therefore,  un- 
opposed. After  providing  for  the  f-afety  of  his  northern  frontier, 
War  with  Ahmed  Shah  declared  war  against  Beejanupger,  and  as 
Metjanuggcr.  jjq  reason  is  given  by  the  historian,  it  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  the  king's  fanatical  character,  in  the  desire  for  the 
extermination  of  'infidels.'  Although  the  agreement  not  to 
slaughter  inoffensive  persons  had  been  observed  since  tlie  days  of 
Massarreof  Mahmood  I.,  yet,  prf)bably  to  avenge  the  invasion  of 
Hindoos.         p^,-,  p>.-^j   ^],g  j^ijjg  jj(,^y  ijrolie  down   Hindoo  temples 

and  colleges,  desecrated  sacred  places,  and  '  whenever  tlie  slain 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand,  he  lialted  three  days  and  made  a 
festival,  in  celebration  of  the  bloody  event.'  Such  at  least  is  tlie 
.statement  of  the  Mahomedan  historian,  and  it  was  most  likely 
from  such  fanatical  deeds  that  the  king  obtained  his  much-prized 
appellation  of  '  Wully.'  In  tlie  sequel,  the  I'ajah  of  Beejanugger 
paid  up  the  arrear  of  tribute,  and  the  parties  separated  with  acts 
wnr  with  of  nuitual  courtesy.  In  1421 ,  a  war  with  W  urungul  fol- 
wuruiigui.  lowed,  in  which  its  rajah  was  skin ;  and  for  several 
rears  afterwards  the  king  appears  to  have  been  travelling  through 
his  dominions,  for  in  1425  he  completed  the  furtitications  of 
JJawilgurh  in  Berar,  and  in  1426  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
Sooltan  Ilooshung  of  Malwah,  who  had  invaded  the  Deccan 
kingdom,  and  defeated  him.  On  his  return,  Ahmed  Shah  founded 
the  citv  of  Beeder,  on  ilie  site  of  an  ancient  Hindoo 

The  rlt7  or  •      1*      /.      1  1  •    1         ,.  1      ,  1 

B.-p<ipr  capital  of  the  country,  winch   aiterwards  became   the 

Ciipital  of  the  Bahmuny  dynasty,  and  will  be  descril)ed 

hereafter.  The  fort  was  finished  in  1432,  and  it  apparently  be- 
came a  favouiito  resort  of  the  kings  until   his  deatli, 

wiiiiy  (Ills,  which  occurred  there  on  Tebruary  li',  14.".2.  lie  had 
reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  buried  where  he  died,  at 

Beeder. 
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OP   THE   BAUMUNY   MAHOMEDAN    nVNASTT    OF    TIIT,    DECCAA 
(^continued),  A.D.  14."5o  to  1401. 

AnMEi)  SuAH  WcLLY  BAnMO'Y  WRs  succeeded  by  his  son  AlJa- 
An»o..<i<iprn  ood-deen  Shah  II.;  and  as  the  court  was  then  at 
ii.Ts"'^"'^^  ''  Beeder,  he  wa.s  crowned  at  that  city.  Contrary  to  the 
I'urid  Ti>-  usage  of  Mahomedan  monarchs,  he  was  niucli  attfiched 
ui^'^Kiirnirh  *"  '"'"  ^"""tlier  tlie  Prince  Mahomed  Khan,  and  provided 
»*»*  libt  rally  for  him  instead  of  blinding  or  cuntiiiirig  hiiii. 
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This  conduct,  however,  "s^-as  not  reciprocated  ;  for  when  tLe  Prince 
Mahomed   was    despatched,  soon  after    his  brother's  „ 

•   1  i.      J  1  r    ^   -1.     i       Cnnspira'-y 

accession,  With  an  army  to  demand  arrears  ot  tribute  ofPrince 
from   Beejanugger,  he   was  induced   by  some  discon- 
tented officers  to  conspire  with  the  rajah  to  eti'ect  a  revolution  in 
his  own  favour ;  and  with  a  force  supplied  by  the  rajah,  he  seized 
upon  and  occupied  the  Dooab  of  llaichore,  Beejapoor,  and  other 
provinces.     So  formidable  a  conspiracy  and  rebellion  could  only 
be  subdued  by  force :  and  the  armies  of  the  brothers  met  in  the 
tield,  the  king  proving  victor  in  a  hard-fought  battle,  prinoe 
The  insurgent   troops  and  their  officers  fled  and  dis-  dcfeated''aiid 
persed,  and  the  king  induced  his  brother  to  surrender  suT^nders 
on  promises  of  protection.     It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  the  king 
fulfilled   all  his    engagements :  not  only  pardoning  his  brother, 
but  conferring  on  him  the  estate  of  Eaichore  and  its  dependencies, 
where  Prince  Mahomed  lived  undisturbed  till  his  death. 

In  1436  an  army  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Konkan,  the  tract  lying 
between  the  Ghats  and  the  sea,  which  was  successful ; 

,-r^.,  ,.    -r.'.  iTii-  1  •  Invasiim  and 

the  liajahs  ot  liairee  and  LoneKhair  not  only  paying  rpdnrti.m ..{ 
tribute,  but  the  latter  cementing  the  alliance  by  the 
gift   of  his  daughter,  a  lady  of  gi-eat  beauty,   talents,   and    ac- 
complishments, to  the  king,  and  she  became  his  especial  favourit', 
under  the  title  of  Perichehra  or  Fairy-face.  Tliis,  however,  brought 
about  quarrels  with  his  queen,  tlie  daughter  of  Xusseer 
Khan,  king   of  Khandesh,  and  she   appealed    to  her  Kiiandesh 
father  for  justice.     Nusseer  Khan,  being  too  weak  to  ""     "zerat- 
enter  into  a  war  by  himself,  applied  for  aid  to  Ahmed  Shah,  king 
of  Guzerat,  who  assisted  him  with  troops,  and  the  province  of 
Berar  was  invaded.     To  oppose  this  inroad,  King  Alla-ood-deeu 
sent   Mullik-oot-Toojar,    one   of  his  chief  commanders,  with    a 
body  of  select  troops,  who  defeated  Nusseer  Khan  and  pursuei 
him  to  Boorhanpoor,  which  city  was  plundered  and  partially  de- 
stroyed.    Xusseer  Khan  had   previously  fled  to   Lulling,  before 
which  place  another  action  was  fought,  which  resulted  The  King  ot 
in  Xusseer  Khan's  complete  OAerthrow,  and  Mullik-oot-  .^.'aVi'.^'^*'' 
Toojar  returned   in   great  triumph    to    Beeder,   now  "J<  Seated, 
established  a.s  the  capital  of  the  Bahmuny  kingdom. 

There  is  no  more  healtliy  or  beautiful  site  for  a  city  in  the 
Deccan  than  Beeder.  TJie  fort  had  been  already  npsrription 
erected  on  the  north-east  angle  of  a  tableland  com-  "^  Beeder. 
posed  of  laterite,  at  a  point  where  the  elevation,  which  is  con- 
siderable, or  about  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  trends 
Bouthwavd  and  westward,  and  declines  abruptly  about  500  foet 
to  the  wide  plain  of  the  valley  of  the  Manjera,  which  it  overlooks. 
The  fortifications,  still  perfect,  are  truly  noble ;  built  of  blocks 
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of  latciile  ling  out  of  the  ditch,  whicli  is  very  brund  and  liiis  & 
peculiar  mode  of  defence  met  witli  nowhere  else,  two  wulls  of 
Interite,  the  height  of  the  depth  of  the  ditcii,  luiving  been  left  at 
fcjiial  distances  between  the  faiisscbrai/e  and  the  counterscarp 
all  round  the  western  and  southern  faces  of  the  fort.  Tliere 
were  large  bastions  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  rampart,  and  the 
curtains  are  strong  and  lofty.  Inside  the  fort,  tiie  loyal  palaces 
overlooked  the  walls;  and  their  present  ruins  attest  their  great 
extent  and  former  magniticenee.  To  the  west  extended  a  level 
]/lain  covered  with  groves  of  mango  and  tamarind  trees,  out  of 
which  rise  the  noble  mausoleums  of  the  later  Beereed  dyuastv, 
and  the  ruins  of  garden-Iiouses,  mosques,  and  tombs  in  great 
profusion.  The  city  adjoined  the  fort,  space  being  left  for  an 
ci'planadc,  and  stretched  southwards  along  tiie  cn-st  of  the  emi- 
nence, being  regularly  laid  out  with  broad  streets.  There  was  a 
plentiful  supply  of  beautiful  water,  though  the  wells  are  deep  ; 
and  in  every  respect,  whether  as  regards  climate,  which  is  much 
cooler  and  liealthier  than  that  of  Goolburgah,  or  situation,  the  new 
capital  was  far  preferable  to  the  old  one.  At  tlie  present  time, 
though  the  city  lias  diminished  to  a  provincial  town,  and  the 
noble  monuments  of  the  Hahmuny  kings  are  decayed,  there  is  no 
city  of  the  Decean  wliich  better  repays  a  visit  from  the  traveller 
than  IJeeder. 

In  144;5  D^o  Iv.ii,  rajah  of  Beojanugger,  having  largely  aug- 
Warwith  mcntcd  liis  army  and  taken  a  corps  of  Mahouiedans 
ULrjiiiMiKger.  j„tQ  iiig  service,  became  impatient  of  continual  payment 
of  tribute,  and  once  more  determined  upon  trying  the  issue  of 
war.  Jle  therefore  invaded  tlio  Kaichore  lV)0jib,  tiie  old  battle- 
held,  and  took  up  a  po.sition  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Krisiina 
liver.  Alla-ood-deen  Shah,  having  a'^sembhd  his  troops  at 
B'-eder,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  i)0,(M)  hor.se,  00,000  foot, 
and  a  considerable  train  of  artillery  ;  and  witli  w*  little  delay  as 
practicable,  he  marched  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  two  months 
three  severe  actions  were  foutrlit  on  the  wide  plains  of  the  l)ooah, 
in  the  first  of  which  the  Hindoos  had  tlie  advantage,  in  the 
f<econd  the  Mahomedans,  and  the  third  seems  to  have  been  doubt- 
ful;  but  two  Maliouit'dan  oflicers  of  distinction  liaving  been  taken 
pri.«>oner8,  the  king  .sent  word  to  Deo  Kiii  that  'he  valued  the 
lives  of  each  at  2(X),0(X)  common  men,'  and  awore,  should  1)6o 
J!ai  put  them  to  death,  that  he  would  revenge  each  by  the 
olaughter  of  1()0.0<)0  Hindoos.  Such  grim  threats  on  tlie  part 
of  the  Bahmunj  kings  had  not  proved  vain  on  former  occa'-ions, 
bud    there   was   little  occasion   to   doubt    them    on   tlie   pre.sent. 

Th<'ir  elfect  was  a  proposal  on  the  iiart  of  l)(5o  K.ii  to 
rcacrcniuii  ,  i  •   •  -    i  i     i     i      ^i 

make   peace,  wuicb   was  duly   conclud«;d  j  the  parties 
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coutracting  to  respect  each  other's  doniinions,  and  D^o  Eai 
agreeing  to  pay  tribute  as  before.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were 
strictly  observed  on  both  sides  to  the  close  of  the  king's  reign. 

It  is   pleasing   to  read  records   of  the  king's  benevolence  in 
erecting  and  endowing  hospitals,  and  of  his  vigorous  „     . . 
prosecution  of  idle  vagabonds  and  robbers,  who  were  Bovernineiit 
sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  chains.     Edicts  also  were 
issued  against  the  use  of  fermented  liquors  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  king  himself  set  a  good  example  to  his  subjects.     He  not 
only  indulged  largely  in  wine,  but  now  gave  himself  up  to  a 
sensual  life,  neglecting  the  afiairs  of  state,  and  seldom  appearing 
in  public.     A  considerable  force,  however,  was  despatched  under 
IMullik-oot-Toojar  to  reduce  the  rebellious  and  hitherto  independent 
rajahs  of  theKonkan  ;  but  in  1453,  after  some  successes,  „  „., 
Mullik-oot-Toojiir  with    his   army  was   treacherously  Toojirwith 
entrapped  in  a  Iriglitful  ambuscade,   when  the  whole  peruii  in  :m 
of    the   fi)rce,   and    its  gallant   commander,   perished  *'"'^"^'^'"*'-'- 
miserably. 

The  jealousies  and  rivalries  between  the  foreign  troops  and  the 
Deccanies  had  been  gradually  augmented  (luring  this  contention 
reign  ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  former  were  massacred  f',';i"rMi"and 
in  cold  blood  by  the  latter  at  the  fort  of  Chakun,  an  native  truupg. 
event  which  laid  the  foundation  of  those  commotions  which 
eventually  caused  the  decay  of  the  dynasty.  The  king  sup- 
pressed them  for  the  time,  and  with  much  of  his  former  vigour, 
notwithstanding  the  painful  disorder  in  one  of  his  feet,  led  his 
army  in  14o.5  to  oppose  the  King  of  Malwah,  who,  however, 
retreated.  On  his  return  to  Beeder  in  1457,  the  king's  disorder 
increased  ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  died  of  mortification  of  the 
aH'ected  part,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  twenty-four  years,  Aiiaood-does. 
appointing  his  son  Iloomayoon  as  his  successor.  ii.  dies,  us;. 

A  feeble  attempt  to  raise  the  king's  youngest  son  Ilussun  to 
the   throne  was  frustrated  by  the  Prince  Hoomayoon  Rnomajonn 
himself,  w^ho,  having  blinded  and  imprisoned  his  brother,  cee^'^^l'^ry 
took  possession  of  it  without  opposition,  and  appointed 
Khwajah   Mahmood  Gawan,  who   had   been  steadily  siaiimood 
lising  in  public  esteem,  to  the  office  of  chief  minister,  minister. 
Before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  cruel  and  vindic-  ^he  king-a 
tive  temper  of  Iloomayoon  had  shown  itself  on  so  many  "■neiiies. 
occasions  that  he  was  feared  by  all  classes;  and  it  was  not  Ion-* 
before  it  broke  out  in  acts  of  the  most  hideous  cruelty.     During 
the  king's  absence  on  a  campaign   in  Telingana  in   li-'iQ,  a  few 
desperate  individuals,  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  state  prisoners, 
succeeded   in    setting  him   at   liberty,  and   with  him  the  king'a 
brothers,  the  Princes  Ilu.ssun  and  Yehaya,  who,  with  some  7,000 
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persons  were  confined  on  various  counts.  The  ra<?e  of  the  king 
when  he  heard  of  this  evjnt  was  beyond  bounds.  2,000  of  the 
city  (guards  were  put  to  death,  and  8,(X)0  cavalry  de:<j)atclied  after 
the  fugitives,  who  were  finally  ertrapped  at  Becjapoor,  and  sent 
to  the  capital.  The  king-  now  glutted  Iiin)st'lf  with  revenge. 
Seating  himself  in  a  balcony,  over  the  gate  of  the  fort,  still  per- 
fect, he  ordered  his  brother  to  be  cast  before  a  ferocious  tiger, 
which  killed  him  instantly  and  partially  devoured  hiui ;  and  all  who 
bad  even  the  most  distant  connection  with  the  aMair  of  his 
rt'lease,  even  menial  servants,  were  impaled  upon  stakes,  hewn  to 
pieces,  or  cast  alive  into  caldrons  of  boiling  oil.  After  tliis, 
Hoomaynon  IIoomayooH  threw  off  all  restmint ;  and  his  horrible 
eijniiiiics,  cruelties  continued  to  his  death  on  September  3,  1401, 
E<iwar<i  king  bv  sonie  accounts  from  fever,  and  by  others,  probably 
of  EiiKiaiid.  niore  accurately,  from  the  hands  of  his  servants,  who, 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  into.xication,  put  Iiim  to  death.  By  his  will, 
drawn  up  during  his  illness,  he  appointed  the  queen-mother  and 
Khwajah  Mahmood  Gawan.  with  Khwajah  Jehan  Toork,  to  be  a 
council  of  regencv  on  behalf  of  his  son  Nizam  Shah, 

Klzflm  Shah  .    ,  J  tt  r>i     i     r      i        •  • 

siiireeds,        then  eight  years  of  nge.    IIo  )mayoon  Siiah  hna  reigned 

three  years  and  a  half,  the  last  two  of  which  wei'e  passed 

in  the  revolting  and  inhuman  cruelties  which  have  been  related, 

iind  in  the  most  terrible  debaucheries,  too  iudecent  to  be  recorded. 


CriAPTEIl   XIV. 


OF   THE   BAHMri»T   MAHOMEPAN   DYNASTY   OF   TDK   DECCAW 

{continued),  A.D.  14G1  TO  1482. 

NiZAH  SnAil,  the  young  king,  was  a  boy  of  great  promise, 
Kirxm  Shah,  Spirited,  and  yot  amenable  in  all  respects  to  his  mother 
*""'■  and  her  counsellors.      The  queen  herself  whs   jne  of 

anwnuert  *^®  ^"^^  remarkable  women  that  have  aj^peared  among 
character.  female  Indian  sovereigns.  She  did  not  sit  in  public  ;  but 
ehe'daily  i-cceived  all  reports  of  the  kingdom  tendered  to  her  by 
the  members  of  the  regency,  and  gave  hf-r  opinion  and  orders 
upon  them.  She  brought  her  son  foi-ward  in  public,  and  directed 
that  he  should  hit  every  day  in  the  hall  of  andi<^nce  while  the 
business  of  the  State  was  being  transacled,  in  order  that  he  should 
piin  a  full  knowledge  of  current  afViiirs.  Under  this  attention  to 
gf-nernl  ailnirsof  State,  the  neglect  and  cruelty  of  Iloomayoon  wcio 
ep*>edily  re<ieenied  ;  hit  the  dominion  of  a  woman  and  a  child 
could  not  b«  believed  powerful  by  the  neighbouring  princes,  and 
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tlie  Hindoos  of  Orissa  and  Telingaiia  were  the  first  to  take  the 
field,  and  advanced  with  a  great  army  upon  the  capitaL  The  kinKdom 
The  queen,  in  nowise  dismayed,  put  herself  at  the  i','e''H'i'jJj,',ng 
head  of  40,000  troops:  and  when  the  Hindoos  had  ofwurmigui. 
advanced  to  witliin  ten  miles  of  Beeder,  an  unaccountable  panic 
seized  them,  and  thev  began  to  retreat.     Thev  were  „^ 

11  111"  1  •!     1       n  ■•    1        /•  They  retreat. 

closely  pursued  by  the  royal  army,  until  the  Kajah  ot 
Orissa  wiis  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  fort,  from  which  he  was  not 
allov.-ed  to  depart  without  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
During  these  operations,  the  young  king  was  daily  in  the  field 
with  Mahmood  Gawan,  and  was  thus  early  initiated  into  the 
details  of  war.  Hardly  had  the  Hindoos  retired,  than  Sooltan 
Mahmood   Khiliv  of  Malwah  invaded    the  Bahmuny  ,       .     ^ 

;„..,.  *,    Invasion  by 

kingdom,  in  the  hope  of  annexmg  it  to  his  own  ;  and  thesooitnn 
advanced,  unchecked,  to  within   a   short   distance   of 
Beeder.     The  young  king  again  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  was  present  in  a  severe  general  action  fought  near  Beeder, 
during  which,  for  a  time,  the  Bfihmuny  army  was  successful ;  but, 
at  a  critical  point  in  the  action,  the  Sooltan  of  Malwah  The  Bah- 
charged  the  Bahmuny  centre  with  his  chosen  horse  and  "re  de/eatei 
won  the  battle.     The  Sooltan  of  Malwah  now  invested  ^^^^^ 
Beeder ;  and  the  queen,  under  the  advice  of  her  coun-  invested, 
sellors,   betook   herself  to   Ferozabad  on  the   Bheema,    carrying 
the  king  with  her.     Ambassadors  had  also  been  despatched  to  the 
King  of  Guzerat,  Mahmood   Shah,    who,  unwilling   to  see   the 
balance   of  power   destroyed,  marched  at   once   with  Reneffrom 
80,000  horse  into  the  Deccan,  being  met  by  ^Mahmood  Guzerat. 
Gawan,  who  had  kept  the  field,  and  was  cutting  off  the  .Sooltan  of 
Malwah's  supplies.    Beeder  had  been  invested  by  the  sooltan,  but 
the  fort  proved  impregnable;  and  now  threatened  on  his  flank  by 
tlie  combined  forces  of  Guzerat  and  the  Deccan,  he  abandoned  the 
siege  of  Beeder,  and  commenced  his  retreat  to  his  own  Thes.>nitaa 
dominions.     While  Mahmood  Gawan  directed  10,000  ofMHiwuu 

retires 

cavalry  to   harass  the  sooltan's   retreat,   he   operated 
himself  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  declining  a  general  action, 
until  the  Malwah  army  was  reduced  to  sore  straits  for  food.     The 
Booltan  burnt  his  baggage,  and  was  pursued  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Goud   districts,   whence,    through  the  desolate   forest  _, 

'  ,  ,  ,.  -jrii       Hlsprira- 

tracts  which  compose  them,  he  retreated  into  Malwah.  tinnsaud 
losing  the  greater  part  of  his  army  by  heat,  starvation, 
imd  thirst.     In  the  following  year,  14G2,  the  invasion  was  renewed 
bv  way  of  Dowlatabad  ;  but  the  King  of  Guzerat  again  interfered 
in  force,  and  the  Sooltan  of  Malwah  was  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  Bahmuny  dominions  being  now  at  peace,  the  queen-mother 
rstumed    to  Beeder  with    her  son;   and    preparations   for    hw 
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nmrriage  were  in  progress,   wln>n,  to  the   great  grief  of  all,  he 
Miamshah     died  Suddenly  on  July  25),  1403,  having  reigned  only 

King  Hooniayoon  had  left  three  sons,  Xizaiu,   Mahomed,    and 

Ahmed;  and  the  Prince  Mahomed, now  in  hisninth  year, 

sii:iii  II. sue-   was  placed  on  the  throne:  the  regency  or  the  queen- 

CCKllS,  1-163.  /  -.1     1  X  11  ..•         •  U    /• 

mother,  with  hor  two  counsellors,  contimiing  as  before. 
Of  the  latter,  Khwiijaii  Jehan  Toork,  who  represented  tlie  Deccauy 
party,  was  the  executive  minister  at  Beeder ;   and  having  con- 
trived to  keep  MahmoodGawan  employed  at  a  di.itance, 
Mlsioiiduct  ,    ,      '  ,  ,      .  , '     -  ,         .  ' 

of  the  usurped  the  queen  s  authority,  and  so  greatly  misu.'-ed 

'  '      '        it  in  peculations  from  the  treasury,  and  other  coiTupt 

practices,  that  the  queen  determined  to  rid   herself  of  him.     She 

accordingly  instructed  her  son  the  king,  who  sat  daily  in  public, 

to  denounce  the  minister ;  and  as  the  boy  one  day  touk  his  seat,  he 

^•i.ois         cried   to   Nizani-ool-Moolk,  one  of  the  chief  nobles, 

executed,     j^,  ijg  pointed  to  the  minister,  '  That  wretch  is  a  traitor, 

put  him  to  death,'  an  order  instantly  obeyed.     Mahmood  Cawan 

•was  now  sent  for,  and  to  him  the  qiieeu  committed  the  executive 

details  of   the   government.      AVhen    the   king   had   reached  liLs 

fourteenth   year  he  was   married,  and  the  quec;n,   recognising  his 

The  queen-      majority,  retired  from  the  regency;  but  her  son  cou- 

reiTrca^rom     tiiiued  to  coDsult  her  ou  all  important  aflairs  of  Statu 

oirii-e.  JQj  many  years  afterwards,  indeed  to  the  close  of  her  life. 

The  first  act  of  the  king  was  to  despatch  an  arnay  to  reduce 

Kehrla,  the  raiah  of  which,  in  connection  with  Malwah, 
utinricert         kept  up  mucli  initatiou  on  the  northern  frontier.    Tins 

expedition  was  successful;  but  the  brave  Nizam-onl- 
Moolk,  who  commanded  it,  wa.s  treacherously  killed  by  two  of 
the  enemv,  after  the  place  wp."*  taken,  a  loss  deeply  felt  by  tho 
vounir  kintr.  The  Sooltan  of  Malwah  was  not  likely  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  capture  of  Kehrla,  and  remonstrated ;  and  after  u 
8erie8  of  negotiations,  which  are  very  graphically  detailed  })y 
Ferishta,  a  treaty  resulted,  by  which  Kehrla  was  given  up,  and 
Malwah  resigned  all  claim  upon  IJerar  or  any  part  of  the  Rah- 
niuny  dominion.'*,  terms  which  were  faithfully  observed  on  both 
niiles.  In  14t5fl,  the  kingdom  being  otherwi.se  at  peace,  Mahmood 
fiiiwan  luflrched  into  the  Koukan,  where  it  will  be  remembered 
Mullik-oot-Tof»jar  had  perished  with  his  army  during  the  reign 

of  AUa-ood-deen  Shah   liahmiiny  11.     The  expidition 

rhf  K'>nfc«n  •       i      i        i-  i  ■        "    i         n    •    i        /•  i-.i     i 

ftii.inii  and  was  particularly  tiiretted  against  the  Jiajah  oJ  Kehrla, 
who  maintained  a  piratical  fleet  and  intercepted  the  traue 
of  the  Miihomedans.  Tiie.ie  operations  were  perfectly  successful. 
The  whole  of  the  Konkan,  hitherto  considered  irreclaimable,  wa« 
rvilucod    to   obedience  in  three   years,   and   was   taken  with  its 
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dependencies  from  the  Rajah  ofBeejanugrger;  anclMahmoolGawnn 
•was  received  en  his  return  to  Beeder  with  public  honour«<. 

The  king  himself  undertook  his  iirst  campaign  in  1471,  when 
he  marclied  into  Telingana,  at  the  instance  of  Ambur  p^,,,^^,^,,  j^ 
Bai,  a  relative  of  the  Rajah  of  Orissa,  Avho  promised  to  Teiingai.a. 
b'jcome  tributary  should  he  be  restored  to  his  rights.   Batue  of 
Tlie  king  on  tliis  occasion  took  Condapilly  and  Rajah-   EdwaVci  iv. 
mundry,   and  brought  tlie   campaign   to   a  successful  restoreu. 
conclusion.      Yoosuf  Adil    Khan,  governor  of  Dowlatabad,  was 
also  successful  at  the  period  in  a  campaign  against  the  independent 
chiefUiins  of  the   mountains   bordering  on   Khandesh,    and  was 
rising  steadily  into  notice  and  favour. 

In  1472  the  king  conducted  his  second  field  campaign,  against 
Birkana  Rai,  rajah  of  Belgaum,  then,  as  now,  a  strong  me  king-8 
fort  with  a  wet  ditch.    The  fcrt  was  regularly  besieged,  cami«1gii. 
and  artillery  employed  to  breach  the  walls,  as  well  as  ^^^  „f 
mines  to  blow  in  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch.     AVhen  artiiiLry. 
the  breach  was  reputed  practicable,  it  was  assaulted,  and  on  tlie 
failure  of  the  first  attack  the  king  himself  led  another,  which  was 
entirely  successful.     The  queen-mother  had  accompanied  her  son 
on  this  campaign,   and   to   his    gi-eat   grief  died    on  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
the  journey  homewards,  in  camp  near  Beejapooi-.     Her  queen- 
remains  were  buried  at  Beeder.    After  about  five  years 
of  peace  another  expedition   into   Orissa  occurred  in  f^^,"j','tiui, 
1477 :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  king,  though   he  against 

,  «  .1  11  Oriosa. 

levied  tribute  from   the  rajah,    ever  completely  pos- 
sessed the  country.     He  reduced,  however,  the  Rajah  Nursingn, 
whose  dominions  lay  on  the  coast,  near  Masulipatam,  and  extended 
probably  to  those  of  the  Beejanugger  kingdom  :  and  while  engaged 
in  tjuese  operations,  he  marched  with  a  liijht  force  upon  „    . 

r  '  IIP  Cmijeveram 

Conjeveram,  and  despoiled  the  great  temples  there  of  plundered, 
an  immense  amount  of  jewels  and  gold.  It  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  Mahomedan  arms  had  penetrated  so 
far  to  the  south  of  India,  which,  as  yet,  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  Hindoos  ;  and  the  event  was  considered  so  remarkable,  that  to 
commemorate  it,  the  king  assumed  tlie  title  of  Ghazy,  or  holy 
warrior.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  king  had  slain  a 
Bralimin  with  his  own  hand,  and  as  Brahmins  had  been  hitherto 
epared  out  of  consideration  for  Gungoo  of  Dehly,  the  circumstance 
was  considered  by  the  people  a  dire  omen  for  the  dynasty. 

By  the  recent  conquests  of  the  king  and  his  generals,  the 
Bahmuny  territories  had  become  considerably  extended.  They 
new  stretched  from  sea  to  sea,  and  had  attained  their  greatest 
iiniita,  and  a  new  division  of  them  took  place.  Many  other 
xeforms   were   carried   out  under  the  suggestions  of    MahmOkMi 
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(.tttwau,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  chief  minister,  had  behaved  with 
unexampled  fidelity  and  ability.  His  reforms  not  only  extended 
Policy  and  to  everv  department  of  the  State,  to  finance,  to  justice, 
siabmomi  t*?  the  amiv,  and  to  public  education,  but  embraced  a 
Hawaii,  the  j^g^y-  asscssment  and,  in  many  instances,  survey  of  the 
Bwte.  villixge  lands,  traces  of  -which  still  remain  in  the  country. 

Bv  a  note  drawn  up  by  the  accomplished  translator  of  Ferishta's 
hi>torv,  it  is  evident  that  the  Bahnumy  army  was  better  paid  in 
]470,  when  the  value  of  money  was  gi^atly  higher,  than  the 
Kno-lish  native  army  in  1830,  the  rates  of  which,  since  then,  have 
been  considerably  reduced.  The  cost  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  of 
fiOO  men,  on  the  Bahmuny  rates  of  1470,  was  31,500/.  per  year, 
that  of  an  English  native  regiment  of  the  same  desciiption  in 
1830,  21,000/.  A  private  soldier,  furnishing  his  own  horse  and 
arms,  then  received  forty  rupees  per  month  ;  the  allowance  is  now 
ntlv  twenty.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  from  this  example, 
that  the  whole  of  tlie  State  establishments  were  in  a  highly 
creditable  and  practical  working  condition  ;  and  so  efficient  were 
tlie  checks  imposed  by  one  part  of  the  adniiuistratioi  upon  the 
other,  that  peculati.in  was  impossible. 

It  has  been  previously  recorded,  that  there  were  two  great 
military  parties  in  the  State — the  foreigners  and  the 
i.»rti*rand  Dcccaiiies.  The  foreigners  were  M..ghuls,  Persians, 
factious.  Xurks,  Arabians,  and  the  like  ;  and  these,  aa  well  fro:n 
natural  sympathy  as  from  their  opposition  to  the  Deccanies,  held 
too-ether.  The  Decannies  and  Abyssinians  were  the  descendants 
of  foreigners  in  perhaps  many  degrees,  mixed  up  witii  converted 
Hindoos.  They  were  equally  numerous  ^vith  the  foreignei-s,  in- 
deed perhaps  exceeded  them ;  but  they  wei-e  seldom  able  or 
trustworthy  as  State  servants  in  civil  affairs,  though  brave  in 
battle.  At  the  period  of  Mahmood  Gawan's  reforms,  he,  Yoosuf 
Adil  Khan,  a  Turk  by  birth,  and  some  othere,  were  the  chiefs 
of  the  foreign  party;  Nizam -ool-Moolk  Bheiry  and  others,  the 
leaders  of  the  IJeccanies  and  Abyssinians.  Since  the  period  of 
the  execution  of  Khwajah  Jehan,  who  had  belonged  to  the 
Deccany  party,  the  foreigners  w-ere  in  the  ascendant;  and  the 
admirable  conduct  of  Mahmood  Gawan  left  no  room  for  cavil  or 
complaint.  He  was  in  the  almost  exclusive  confidence  of  the 
king,  wlio  had  ropoatedly  conferred  tlie  highest  honours  on  him 
that  could  be  ail'orded  to  a  subject,  and  these,  instead  of  engender- 
ing arrogance,  had  only  produced  in  the  great  minister  addi- 
tional exertions  to  make  himself  worthy  of  them.  The  Deccnny 
C:n>v'.mcj  party  were,  however,  by  no  means  idle  ;  and  their  repre- 
MAf'in'.Ui  sentative,  Nizam-ool-Moulk  Bheiry,  and  his  creatures, 
u*w«.n.  began   their   execrable    plot   against  the  minister   by 
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poisoning  the  king's  mind  with  covert  insinuations  of  the  minister'a 
faithlessness  in  public  matters,  of  his  peculations  under  cloak  of 
reform,  and  of  his  mischievous  interference  vrith  ancient  vested 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobilitj-  and  the  people.  As  these 
gradually  had  their  effect,  the  conspirators  determined  upon  a 
bolder  and  tinal  effort.  Yoosuf  Adil  Klian,  the  minister's  adopted 
son,  was  absent,  and  the  minister  in  sole  attendance  on  the  king 
in  camp :  accordingly  a  letter  was  drawn  up,  purporting  to  be 
from  the  minister  to  the  Rajah  of  Orissa,  representing  the  general 
discontent  against  the  king,  and  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
eastern  frontier ;  and  urging  him  to  march  on  Beeder,  where  he 
himself  would  join  him,  depose  the  king,  and  divide  the  kingdom 
between  them.  The  minister's  seal  was  obtained  by  drugging 
the  slave  who  had  charge  of  it,  and  an  impression  attached  to  the 
blank  paper  on  which  the  forged  letter  was  written.  The  letter 
itself  was  declared  to  have  been  taken  from  a  messenger  who  had 
escaped.     Such  was  the  hellish  plot. 

Isizam-ool-Moolk  was  pi-esent  when  the  letter  was  delivered  to 
the  king,  and  pretended  that  it  was  no  more  than  he  had  long 
expected,  and  given  warning  of.  Mahmood  Gawan  was  then  sent 
for.  He  was  apprised  of  his  danger,  and  many  of  his  adherents 
pressed  him  to  escape,  under  their  escort,  to  IToosuf  Adil  Khan  ; 
but  he  refused.  'Such  conduct,'  he  said,  'would  be  open  re- 
bellion ; '  and  resolute  in  his  own  innocence  of  any  crime,  he 
went  bravely  to  meet  the  accusation.  The  king  was  already  in- 
toxicated, and  on  the  minister's  entrance  into  the  tent,  ^^a„^^  jj 
sternly  demanded  what  should  be  the  punishment  of  a  emperor  oi: 

Ti'i  r,         ,T  11  1.         .-.    tlie  Turks. 

disloyal  person  ?  '  Let  the  abandoned  wretch,  said 
the  minister,  '  who  practises  treason  against  his  lord  Gawan  e^e- 
meet  with  no  mercy.'  The  king  then  produced  the  '^""^'^' i'»"- 
letter,  and  while  the  minister  was  denouncing  it  as  a  forgerv, 
the  king  rose  from  his  seat,  and  ordered  his  Abyssinian  slave 
Jowhur  to  put  the  minister  to  death  on  the  spot.  '  The  death 
of  an  old  man,'  said  Mahmood  Gawan  to  the  king  as  he  passed 
into  the  harem,  '  is  indeed  of  little  moment ;  but  to  your  Majesty 
it  will  be  the  loss  of  your  character,  and  the  ruin  of  an  empire.' 
Kneeling  down,  Mahmood  Gawan  repeated  the  creed  of  his 
faith,  and  at  one  stroke  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body. 
This  lamentable  event  occurred  on  April  5,  1481,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age ;  and  with  him  departed  all  the  co- 
hesion and  the  power  of  the  great  Bahmuny  kingdom.  Two 
Persian  verses  curiously  mark  the  date  by  computation  of  letters, 
and  express  the  cause  of  his  death.  One,  which  is  carved  on 
the  architrave  of  his  tomb  at  Beeder,  is: — 'Kutl-i-na  huq — the 
unjust  execution;'  the  other,    'Be   guonah,  Mahmood  Gawan, 
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Blicod    shaheed  —  without   fault,    Mahniood    Gawau   became    a 
iiiavtyr.' 

The  character   of  Mahmood  Gawan   stands  out  bmadly  and 
•rrandly,  not  only  among  all  his  contemporaries,   but 
Mriiiniood       among  all  the  ancient  Maliomedans  of  India,  as  one 
unapproachably    perfect   and   consistent.      The    utter 
absence  of  selfishness  or  of  self-ajrgrandisement  in  his  public  con- 
duct and  policy,  his  perfect  and  uiiaU'ectod  devotion  to   his  sove- 
reign the  queen,  through  two  trying  and  helpless  minorities,  when 
lie  might,  as  others  had  done  at  Delily,  and  as  his  colleagues  did 
after  him  at  Beeder,  have   created  an  independent  kingdom  for 
himself;  his  noble  and  judicious  reforms,  his  skill  and  bravery  iu 
war,  his  justice  and  public  and  private  benevolence,  have,  in  the 
aggregate,  no  equals  iu  the  Mahomedan  history  of  India.     Mah- 
mood Gawan  was  descended  from  an  ancient  familv  in 

Ui3  origin.        ^         .  1  •    1     1      1     /.ii     11  n'  c       •    •  '  1 

1  er.'sia,  which  had  nlled  the  oihce  or  vizier  to  tho 
princes  of  (Tcelan.  lie  was  of  royal  descent,  and,  apprehensive  ol 
tlie  jealousy  of  Shnh  Tahmasp,  declined  office,  and  in  his  forty- 
third  year  set  out  to  travel  as  a  merchant.  In  this  capacity  ho 
came  to  Beeder,  by  way  of  Dabul,  during  the  reign  of  Alla-ood- 
deen  Bahmuny  II.,  who  persuaded  him  to  join  his  service,  and 
tlieuceforward  he  rose  steadily,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  great 

abilities,  to  the  post  he  occupied  at  his  death.     Ilia 

His  pcrsonnl  ,     ,     i  ■  i  i      i         i  i  i- 

»iai)it.saiid  personal  habits,  though  he  kept  up  public  state  as 
befitted  him,  were  curiously  simple.  .A-t  his  death  his 
treasurer  rendered  to  the  king  an  account  of  all  the  minister  had 
possessed,  whicli  consisted  of  the  cjipitil  he  had  brought  from 
I'ersia — about  4,000/.^-out  of  the  profits  of  which  he  paid  his  pri- 
vate expenses  for  food  and  clothing,  whicij  were  two  larees,  oi 
four  shillings  a  day;  the  rest  being  remitted  to  poor  relations  in 
I'ersia,  and  to  humble  friends,  and  the  roinaiuder  disbur.sed  to 
tho  poor.  Out  of  the  public  revenues  of  his  ample  estates,  while 
he  jiaid  the  public  establishment.s  attached  to  him,  he  l)uilt  and 
••ndowed  the  magnllicent  college  at  Beeder,  which  was  partially 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  in  the  reign  of  Aurung- 
rebe,  and  wliicli,  while  he  lived  at  the  capital,  was  Iiis  daily 
resort;  and  tlio  grand  fortresvses  of  Uwsah,  I'uraindah,  Sliolapoor, 
l>liaroor,  and  many  others,  attest  alike  liis  military  skill  and 
pcienco.  He  slept  upon  a  mat,  and  noin'  l)ut  eartlurn  vessels  were 
employed  for  cooking  his  .simple  meals,  lie  had  collected  a 
lil)iary  of-^NOCK)  volumes,  but  tliey  belonged  to  the  college  he  had 
founded,  and  those  works  lie  wi.shed  to  read  were  borrowed  as  he 
riquired  tliem.  Many  aifecting  anecdotes  of  liini  are  told  by  tho 
local  historians,  but  none  more  characteristic  of  the  man  than  the 
following.      When   h;  retiinied  from  his  grea*  ranipnigu  ia  tha 
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Koukan,  and  honours  and  gifts  were  showered  upon  hhn  :  and 
when  the  king  paid  him  a  memorable  visit,  and  put  his  own  robes 
upon  his  minister,  Mahmood,  wlien  the  king  had  left  him,  went  to 
iiis  cliamber,  and  casting  himself  on  tlie  ground,  wept  bitterly  ; 
after  whicb,  he  sent  for  the  holy  men  of  Beeder,  and  distributed 
what  he  possessed  among  tlieni.  ^Vhen  asked  why  he  had  done 
this,  he  said  gravely,  '^Vhen  the  king  honoured  me  with  a  visit, 
luid  the  queen-mother  called  me  brother,  my  evil  passions  began 
to  prevail  against  my  reason,  and  the  struggle  between  vice  and 
virtue  was  so  great  in  my  mind,  that  I  became  distressed  even  in 
the  presence  of  his  mtojesty.  I  have,  therefore,  parted  with  my 
wealth,  the  temptation  to  evil.'  Every  Friday  night  he  went 
disguised  through  the  different  wards  of  the  city  distributing  alms 
to  the  poor,  saying,  as  he  gave  them,  '  This  is  sent  by  the  king  :  ' 
and  his  private  charities  from  his  estates,  and  from  personal 
savings,  reached  poor  and  distressed  persons  in  far  distant  cities 
of  Mahoraedan  kingdoms. 

Such  was  the  practically  benevolent  and  simple,  but  noble,  cha- 
racter of  the  man  so  basely  destroyed.  '  O  king,'  said  the  fearless 
treasurer  of  the  minister,  when  rendering  an  account  of  the  funds 
in  his  charge,  '  may  many  tliousands  such  as  Mahmood  Gawan  be 
sacrificed  for  thy  safety  ;  but  why  didst  thou  not  regard  the  claims 
of  that  minister,  and  ascertain  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to 
the  Rai  of  Orissa,  that  his  treason  miglit  be  made  manifest  to  us 
and  to  all  mankind  ?  '  Too  late  the  king  discovered  the  horrible 
deceit  which  had  been  practised  on  him.  Two  of  his  principal 
officers  at  once  separated  themselves  from  him,  and  would  not 
return  till  the  arrival  of  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan,  who  was  hastily 
summoned  to  camp.  A  fresh  distribution  of  estates  was  ordered  ; 
but  oa  their  arrival  at  Beeder,  the  recipients  of  these  honours 
would  not  enter  the  city,  and  sullenly  withdrew  to  their  posses- 
sions. It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  When  the  king,  restless 
at  Beeder,  soon  afterwards  marched  to  Belgaum,  he  dispatched 
Y^oosuf  Adil  Klian  to  defend  Goa,  of  wliich  the  Rajah  of  Beeja- 
nugger  strove  to  repossess  himself;  and  returned  to  Ferozabad. 
But  Imad-ool-Moolk  and  Kliodawund  Khan,  governors  of  Berar, 
with  the  whole  of  the  lierar  divisions  of  llie  army,  refused  to  ac- 
company him,  and  marched  to  their  respective  capitals.  Mahomed 
Shah  remained  for  three  months  at  Ferozabad,  afflicted  with 
illness,  and  scared  by  the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  dispel  care  by  sensual  pleasures.  When  he 
arrived  at  Beeder,  he  had  somewhat  recovered  from  his  fever, 
when  excessive  drinking  brought  on  a  relapse,  from  which 
he  was  partially  relieved  by  his  physicians ;  but  in  their  tem- 
porary absence,  he  drank  again,  and  fell  into  convulsions,  from 

k2 
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which  he  could  not  be  relieved,  and  died   on  March  21,  1482, 

M:.ii..M.e.i  exclaiming  constantly  to  the  last,  that  Mahniood  Gawnn 

^82.'  '^''''^'  was  tearing,'  him  to  pieces.    Mahomed  Sliah  had  reij>ned 

Mahmood  twenty  years,   and   -was   succeeded  hy  his  aon   Mah- 

^ousliwa?"  ^^ood.  then  twelve  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OF  THE   BAnMTJNY   M.vnOMKDAN   DYNASTY    OF   THE   DECCAW 

{concluded),  A.D.  1482  TO  1526. 

NiZAM-ooL-MooLK  BiiEiRV,  the   author  of  the   detestable  plot 

Hgainst  the  late  minister,  -was  too  strong  to  be  interfered  witli. 

lie  was  the  head  of  the  Deccany  party  in  the  State,  and  now 

became  executive  minister  and  regent  at  Beeder.     Tlio 

Miliniood  II.  ,  .  1         -ii  1  1 

cr.)wiied,        young  King  Avas  crowned  with  much  pomp  and  cere- 
"''^'  mony,  but  all  the  chief  foreign  otHccra  were  absent, 

which  gave  rise  to  many  rumours,  and  to  not  a  little  apprehension 
as  to  their  ultimate  designs.  Shortly  afterwards,  Yoosiif  Adil 
Khan  arrived  at  the  capital  with  his  forces,  and  his  entry  into  the 
city  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  foreign  cavalry,  in  glittering  armour, 
as  described  by  the  local  historian,  must  have  been  a  grand 
si'^ht,  and  reminds  the  reader  of  the  Moorish  chivalry  of  Spain. 
Tiie  rival  The  minister  and  Yoosuf  Adil  Klian  met  in  an  ap- 
iiiiiii9tcr».  pnrpntly  friendly  manner,  but  they  were  each  attended 
by  some  hundreds  of  their  chosen  personal  guards,  and  their 
sentiments  in  regard  to  each  other  were  well  known :  never- 
theless, the  ofiices  of  State  were  distributed  afresh,  and  with  a 
really  fair  consideration  fi>r  tiic  claims  of  both  parties.  Yoosuf 
Adil  Khan,  however,  would  accept  no  office,  except  his  military 
command,  and  remained  on  his  guard  at  the  capital ;  but  so  long 
M  he  lived,  Nizam-ool-Moolk  was  never  certain  tliat  the  late 
minister's  death  niiglit  not  be  suddenly  avenged,  and  a 
tiie  fonigu  plot  was  arranged  to  attack  tiie  foreign  troops,  and  put 
tr.K)Pi.  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan  to  death.  It  was  clumsily  executed. 

The  foreigners  were  attacked  in  the  city  unawares,  and  many  of 
them  killed  ;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  in  their  turn  did  much 
execution.  Eventually  the  holy  men  of  Ikeder  mediated  between 
the  parties,  and  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan  retired  to  his  estate  of  Beeja- 
poor,  leaving  the  field  to  his  rival.  He  never  afterwards  returned 
to  IVedcr,  and  declared  his  independence  at  Beejapoor  in  1489,  a* 
YJll  ho  related  hereafter. 

Kizam-ool-MooIk  Bheiry  was  himself  a  native  of  the  Dcccuii, 
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Ihe  son  of  the  Brahmin  *  Piitwary,'  or  hereditary  accountant  of 
the  town  of  I'litiee  ;  or,  by  otlier  accounts,  the  son  of  origfn  and 
a  Brahmin  of  Beejanugger,  named  Tiniapa.     He  had  "oi'ij'Jooik'""" 
been  taken  prisoner  when  young,  and,  as  was  the  usual  Bheiry. 
custom,  circumcised  and  educated  as  a  Mahoniedan.     His  abilities 
had  raised  him  to  the  post  he  had  gained  before  the  death  of 
Mahmood  Gawan,  and  his  power  and  native  origin  secured  to  him 
the  leadership  of  the  Deccany  party  in  the  State.     His  disposition 
was,  however,  crafty  and  unfaithful.     The  queen-dowager  soon 
Buspected  him,  and  » ndeavoured  to  rid  herself  of  him;  but  this 
was  not  eflected,  and  for  a  time  the  minister  became  stronger  than 
ever,  until  the  king  entered  upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
From  that  time,  the  minister's  influence  began  to  decline,  and  he 
eeems  to  have  contemplated  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  like  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan.     Leaving  the  king's  camp,  then 
in  Telingana,  ^sizam-ool-Moolk  returned  to  the  capital, 
and  sending  for  his  son,  Mullik  Ahmed,  distributed  to  iudei^au- 
hini  much  of  the  royal  treasures,  and  dispatched  him    ^'"^ 
to  Joonair,  his  seat  of  government,  intending  to  follow  with  more ; 
but  Pusund  Khan,  governor  of  Beeder,  delayed  his  departure,  on 
vaiious  pretences,  writing  the  particulars  of  his  conduct  to  the 
king.     Mahmood  Shah  replied,  '  that  if  he  were  sincere  he  would 
send  the  traitor's  head  without  delay,'  and  set  out  for  Beeder;  but 
Pusund  Khan  was  faithful ;  he  entered  the  minister's  is  put  to 
palace,  strangled  him,  and  sent  his  head  to  the  king,  "**^'^''' 
Thus   was   the   death   of  the  great   minister   Mahmood  Gawan 
a^  enged,  but  too  late  to  save  the   kingdom.     Nizam-ool-Moolk's 
son,  Mullik  Ahmed,  declared  his  independence  on  re-  his  sob 
ceipt  of  the  news  of  his  father's  execution,  and  main-  f,^de"ea-*''* 
taint  .1  it,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown.  dence. 

The  king's  own  conduct  was  little  suited  to  the  emergency  of 
the  situation.     Instead  of  proceeding  in  person  against 
liis  rebellious  ofiicers,  or  checking  the  dissensions  of  imiieciie 
his  foreign  and  Deccany  troops — on  one   occasion   of  '^""'"'^'* 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life — he  gave  himself  up  to 
pleasure.     '  He  totally  neglected,'  quaintly  writes  the  historian, 
*  the   affairs    of  his  government,  leaving   them    entirely   to   the 
direction  of  his  favourites.     Musicians  and  dancers  flocked  to  his 
court  from  Lahore,  Dehiy,  Per-sia,  and  Khorassan,  as  also  story- 
tellers, reciters  of  the  Shahnama,  and  other  agents  of  pleasure. 
The  people,  following  the  e.xample   of  their  king,  attended   to 
nothing  but  dissipation :    reverend  sages  pawned  their  very  gar- 
nienta   at   the   wine-cellars,   and   holy   teachers,    quitting    their 
colleges,   retired  to  taverns,    and  presided  over  the  wine-flask.' 
Imnd-ool-Moolk,  the  governor  of  Berar,  who  had  been  virtually 
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independent  since  he  ■withdrew  from  Mahomed  Shah  at  Ferozabad, 
as  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  had  already  be* 
Mooit  come  liing.    The  IJahmuny  dominions  had  now  lost  their 

khiKof  finest  and  most  valuable  provinces  on  the  north,  west, 

"^'"^'  and  south-west :  .and  the  districts  round  the  capital, 

with  Telingiina,  and  the  northern  Circai"a,  then  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Kootub-ool-Moolk,  were    all  that  remained. 
Bcrced         At    the    Capital,    Kassim    llereed,    a    lurk    of   gieat 
ability  and  craft,  was  minister,  and  the  king  became 
little  more  than  a  cipher  in  his  hands.     In  the  year  140.'>,  how- 
ever, on  the  complaint  of  the  King  of  Gvi/crat,  he  entered  on  a 
Campaign       Campaign  against   Bahadur   Khan  Geelany,  \rho  was 
h^.imstGoa.    pm-^ifjiiy    independent,   at    Goa,   and    in    the    sequel 
Bahadur    Khan   was   killed   in   action.       During    this    spirited 
campaign,  the  king   displayed   more   energy   than   he  had  been 
bcdieved   capable  of;   but  it  did  not  la.«t,  and  after  betrothing  his 
son  to  the  daughter  of  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah,  at  Goolburgah,  in  1407, 
Kassim  lie  returned  to  Beeder.     Here,  in   1504,  died  Kassim 

Hcreea  dies.    Bereed,  the  mini.«ter,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
I'liiiip  J.  kiug  Ameer,  and  henceforwai-d  t)ie  kind's  life  w.is  pasised  in 
entire   depi-ndence.      Kootub-ool-Moolk,    governor    of 
Mo.. Ik  Telingana,  declared  his  independence  in  1512,  and  all 

kiiKTof  that  remained   to  Bi-eder  were   the   provinces  imme- 

fi.)ic<mdRh.  diately  adjoining  the  capital.  Witli  1  he  royal  treasurer, 
however,  Ameer  Bereed  raised  troops  and  endeavoured  to  win 
back  portions  of  the  old  dominions,  and  in  1514  hud  invaded 
Boejapoor,  taking  the  king  with  him,  who  was  made  prisoner  in 
H  general  action  near  that  city,  when  Ameer  I5creod  was  de- 
feated by  Ismail  Adil  vShah,  the  successor  of  Yoosuf.  The 
Beejapore  king  sent  Mahmoixl  Shah  back  to  Beeder,  under  an 
honorary  escort  of  his  own  cavalry,  and  for  a  time  the  king  cn- 
Thekinir's  joyed  coniparativo  Hbertj' ;  but  shortly  afterwards  the 
Ii'nd'«u*je^  Beejapoor  ti-oojw  withdrew,  and  the  minister  i-etuin- 
•'""•  ing,  resumed  his  power.     ^Vea^y  of  this  humiliation, 

the  king,  in  1514,  esca]>ed  to  Imad  Shah,  king  of  Berar,  who 
8'nt  an  army  with  him  to  reinstate  him  at  Beeder  ;  but  the  treat- 
ment he  received  from  Iniail  Shah  appears  to  have  been  worse  than 
that  of  Ameer  Bereed,  and  as  the  ho.stile  forces  approached  each 
other,  in  a  general  action,  the  king,  leavin-jr  the  army  of  Imtid  .Shall, 
(ralloped  across  the  field  to  Ameer  Bereed,  and  was  never  after- 
wiiixls  allowed  to  escape.  He  was  uged  as  a  pageant  king  for 
Home  years  afterwards,  whenever  Ameer  Bereed  took  the  field ; 
but  bed  no  power  whatever,  and  died  on  October  21,  1518,  afrer 
y.ihmood  a  reign  of  thirty -seven  years,  passed  in  constant  vicissi- 
w.-hdi.-..       ^^ij^g     With  iiim  the  dynasty  of  the  Buhmuny  kin^ 
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nmy  be  said  to  have  virtually  closed  :  but  Ameer  Pun-eed  found  a 
kinjr  necessary  to  liis  political  existence.  The  Bahmuny  LeoXpoiw, 
familv  were  still  respected  in  their  fall  by  their  former   _      ,  ^.  ^ 

;  111-  ri-i"i  Ahmed  Sliah 

vassals,  and  could  not  be  interfered  with,  whereas  had   ii.  succeeds, 
the  minister  declared  independence,  be  could  not  have 
maintained  it.     The  Prince  Ahmed,  eldest  son  of  the     '^"'  ''**' 
deceased  king,  was  therefore  placed  on  the  throne,  as  siI'uVTk  mu-*" 
Ahmed  Shah  Babmuny  II.,  aiiddiedin  1520.     He  was  feeds,  imo. 
replaced  by  Alla-ood-<leen  Shah  Bahmuny  II.,  the  second  son  of 
Mahmood  Shah,  in  the  same  year,  who  was  a  person  of  steady 
character  and  some  determination,  and  formed  a  plan  for  an-estiug 
Ameer  Bereed,  and  ridding  himself  of  him.     This  plot  was,  how- 
ever, accidentally  discovered,  and  the  king  deposed,  after  jj,.,,,,,^^ 
a  nominal  reiifn  of  two  years,  and  shortly  afterwards  i^'-- :  •■'""  i'"^ 
put  to  death.     He  was  succeeded  by  Wully  Oolla,  the 
third  son  of  King  Mahmood,  who,  like  his  brother  Alia-  shHirsuc- 
oiid-deen,  tried  to  liberate  himself,  and  was  poisoned  cee*^*-'"-- 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  marriage  of  Ameer  Bereed  fj"!^""*^'^' 
to  liis  queen,  of  whom  the  minister  had  become  en-     ^^^^ 
amoured,  in  the   year  1524.     He  was  again  succeeded  Ooiia  shah 

*  succcctis 

by  KuUeem  Oolla,  the  son  of  Ahmed  Shah,  by  the  1524. 
daughter  of  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah  of   Beejapoor.      The  Sweden  and 
king  was,  however,  kept  in  cl-ose  confinement :  but  in  becaniY"^ 
152G  he  contrived  to  send  one  of  his  companions  wntli  I'r^'^estant. 
fl  petition  to  the  Emperor  Babur,  who,  however,  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  interfere,  and  he  aftei-waixis  escaped  to  his  uncle,  Ismail 
Adil  Shah,  and  resided  for  a  time  at  Beejapoor.  Nothing,  however, 
being  done  on  his  behalf,  he  proc-eeded  to  the  court  of  Ahmed- 
nugger,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  and  the  Bahmuny  dynasty 
ended  with  him  :  it  had  reigned,  for  the  most  part,  in  great  gloiy 
and  power,  from  1347  to  152C,  or  179  years.     From  it  had  sprung 
tive  separate  independent  kingdoms  :   Imad  Shahy,   or  kings  of 
Berar  ;  Nizam  Shahy,  or  kings  of  Ahmednugger;  Adil  Shahy,  or 
kings  of  Beejapcx)r;  Kootub  Shahy,  or  kings  of  Golcondah,  and 
Bereed  Shahy  ;  for  Ameer  Bereed  a-ssumed  the  style  and  title  of 
king  after  the  departure  of  KuUeem  Oolla  Shah  Bahmuny.     Tlie 
histories  of  these  States  must  be  sketched  separately,  until  they 
are  connected  with  the  period  already  referred  to,  namely,  1526. 

On  reviewing  the  events  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bahmuny  kings 
of  the  Deccan,  and  notwithstanding  the  early  cruelties  Review  of  ttie 
to  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  Beejanugger,  in  the  reign  I'l'lc  Bliimmny 
of  Mahomed  Shah  I.,  it  is  evident  that  they  were,  on  the  dynasty, 
whole,  considerate  to  their  Hindoo  subjects,  and  governed  them 
with  moderation.  The  reign  of  Mahmood  Shah  I.  was  one  of 
e-jtire  peace,  and  evidently  one  of  muci  progre.ss  and  improve- 
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nient  in  civil  ftdininistration  ;  wliile,  tliroughout  the  wlu.Ie  period 
of  17!)  years,  fnifiiru  and  domestic  trade  bad  flouiislied.  The 
aim  of  the  Mahomedan  historians  of  the  Deccan  was  more  directed 
to  the  record  of  war,  and  of  political  events  and  intrifjues,  than  of 
the  transactions  of  peaceful  years  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  there 
are  occasional  pleasant  glimpses  of  quiet  times,  and  their  beneficial 
effects,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  rectn'ds  of  Dehly.  Ot 
the  details  of  the  government  of  the  country  little  is  apparent. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hindoos  were  employed  in  public 
aftaire ;  but  it  is  evident  that  their  ancient  system  of  corporate 
village  government  and  district  administration  was  not  interfered 
with,  and  became  strengthened  by  use.  Up  to  the  regency  of 
Mahmood  Giiwan,  the  revenue  had  been  probably  raised  in  kind, 
I  Ml  a  proportion  of  the  crops  ;  but  his  system  evolved  a  commuta- 
tion for  money  payment  upon  the  value  of  the  land,  much  on  the 
principle  of  that  afterwards  perfected  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and 
the  great  Ahmednugger  minister,  Mullik  Umber.  The  country 
was  probably  as  well  cultivated  and  populated  as  it  is  at  present, 
Dofcription  and  Athana.sius  Nitikin,  a  Kussian  Armenian,  who,  in 
'i.vAthaiiiis*in"  1-1"0,  visited  P.eeder  as  a  merchant,  gives  iji  his  diary 
Kitikin.  n'o.  jjjj  iijteresting  description  of  the  country  and  its  capital. 
There  ivere  villages  at  every  coss,  or  two  miles,  about  the  present 
complement;  the  land  was  laid  out  in  fields,  and  the  ground  well 
tilled ;  the  roads  were  well  guarded,  and  travelling  secure. 
Beeder  is  described  as  a  noble  city,  with  great  salubrity  of  climate, 
and  the  King  Mahmood  Shah  II.  .is  a  little  man,  twenty  years  old, 
with  an  army  of  .'500,000  men,  well  equipped.  Artilh-ry  is  not 
mentioned  ;  but  there  were  many  elephants,  to  the  trunks  of  which 
scythes  were  attached  in  action,  and  they  were  clad  in  bright 
ArriiitcTiiire  ^teel  amiour.  The  architecture  of  tiie  IJahmuny 
"' "'« i>er'"<i-  dynasty  is  not  remarkable.  The  royal  mausoleums  at 
Ooolburgah  are  heavy  gloomy  buildings,  with  domes,  roughly 
built  and  finished  ;  but  some  of  the  stone  terr.ices  around  them 
sliow  specimens  of  good  arabesque  carving.  The  material,  basaltic 
trap,  did  not,  perhaps,  invite  more  finished  works.  If,  however,  the 
mosque  in  the  inteiior  of  the  fort  at  Goolburgah,  begun  by  Feroze 
Sjial),  had  ever  been  completed,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
grandest  buildings  in  India.  The  city  of  CJoolburgah  is  still  a  con- 
citrofGooi-  ""itl'Table  town,  and  the  head  of  a  province  of  1 1.  II.  the 
iMirgah.  Nizam  V  dominions,  carrying  on  a  large  tra<le  in  cotton  and 

oilseeds  with  .Si)olnp<>or  and  Bombay.  The  fort  is  still  perfect,  but 
the  rich  palacee  of  Feroze  Shah  are  maaseg  of  undistinguishable 
ruins.  Without,  the  tombs  of  the  early  Bahmuny  kings  form  noble 
groups  of  bnil(lin;.'H;  and  deserted  mosques  and  tombs  of  all 
descriptions,  with  ruins  of  pavilions  and  garden-houses,  mark  tht 
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once   groat  extent   of  the  royal   city,      Goolburgali  is  situated 
upon   the   railway  from   Shohipoor  to  llaichore,  and  ia   one  of 
the  principal  stations  on  tlie  line;  and  a  line  in  extension  now 
connects  it  with  Hyderabad.     Could  a  greater  contrast  between 
India  in  the  loth  and  19th  centuries  be  imagined  ?     When  the 
court  removed  to  Beeder  it  is  evident  that  the  style  of  architecture 
was  much  improved.     The  royal  palaces  were  noble  and  spacious 
buildings,  containing  lofty  halls  and  apartments,    and  the  large 
oriel  windows  and  arches,  then   tilled  up    by  carved  woodwork 
admitted  air  and  light  freely.    The  noble  college  of  Mah-  conege  at 
mood  Gawan,  in  the  city  of  Beeder,  was  perhaps  the  feeder, 
grandest  completed  work  of  the  period.     It  consisted  of  a  spacious 
square,  with  arches  all  round  it,  of  two  storeys,  divided  into  con- 
venient rooms.     The  minarets  at  each  corner  of  the  front  were 
upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  high,    and,   as  also   the   front   itself, 
covered  with  enamel  tiles,  on  which  were  flowers  on  blue,  yellow, 
and   red   grounds ;    and  sentences  of  the  Koran  in  large   Kunc 
letters;   the   efl^ect   of  which  was  at  once  chaste   and  TiieBihmuny 
superb.     The  fortresses  built  b\'  the  Bahmuny  kings  fo^^'^sses. 
are,    however,   perhaps   their    greatest    and   most   indestructible 
monuments,  and  far  exceed  any  of  the  same  period  in  Europe. 
They   are  of  all  kinds,  both    on  the  plains   and   on  the  crest? 
of   mountains,   from   baronial   castles   to   forts    of   the  grandest 
dimensions.      Gawilgurh  and    Narnalla   in   Berar,  especially  the 
latter,  are  choice  specimens  of  grandeur  of  design  of  mountain 
fortresses,  and  tasteful  and  munificent  execution.      At  Narnalla, 
the  first  gateway  near  the  ci'est  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with 
Btone  caiwing,  in  the  most  elegant  designs,  as  perfect  now  as, 
when  it  was  built,  450  years  ago.     In  the  plains,  Puraindah,  Kul- 
liam .  Sholapoor,  Owsah,  Nuldroog,  Dharoor,  Mahore,    Kandhar, 
Yatgeer,    Shahpoor,   Oodgeer,    and    many   others,     are    equally 
remarkable  and  beautiful ;  and  of  all,  Puraindah  and  Owsah  are 
the  most  perfect,  according  to  military  science.     They  consist  of 
a  wide  deep  ditch,  and  counterscarp  with  a  covered  way,  and 
glacis  rising   to  the  height  of  the  faussebraye.     The  gates  were 
defended  by  traverses  and  redoubts  ;  and  the  rampart  and/««.«e- 
braye  are  of  cut  stone,  with  round  bastions  fitted  for  the  heavy 
guns  of  the  period  ;  which,  many  of  them  of  immense  size,  and 
used  for  throwing   stone   shot,  were  composed  of  bars  of  iron 
welded  together. 

To  this  dynasty,  the  origin  of  the  present  Mahomedan  warlike 
population  of  the  Deccan  in  the  rural  districts  is  still  [^'"ss*"?  ""'i 

r    X  ni        /»       •  their  descen- 

tnceabl'?.     The  foreign  troops,  that  is   the  Persians,  dams. 

Tartars,  Moghuls,  and  Arabs,  intermarried  with  the  women  of  the 

country,  or  took  them,  forcibly  at  first,  as  slaves  and  concubines,  and 
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from  them  descended  ih<i  Deccanies  or  iiiixod  broods,  also  soldiers, 
but  countod  of  lower  estimatiou,  who  have  ijradually  merged  into 
the  present  agricultural  classes,  and  in  some  places  still  preserve 
their  ancient  haughty  distinction  of  Alla-ood-Moolks,  Jihylemees, 
Kalachuttrees,  and  other  designations  derived  from  their  original 
leaders.  Their  warlike  spirit,  however,  has  not  remained,  and  in 
this  respect  they  are  perhaps  inferior  to  their  fellow-farmers  and 
labourers,  tlie  xMahrattas.  In  respect  to  education,  the 
Bahmuny  kings  were  liberal  for  their  time.  ]Mosque8, 
often  perhaps  small  and  rude,  were  built  in  all  the  principal  villages 
and  market-towns,  and  ■well  endowed  as  part  of  the  existing  village 
eystem.  To  each  a  moolla  was  appointed,  who  acted  as  school- 
master and  priest,  while  kazies  and  higher  officers  of  civil  law 
superintended  the  whole  ;  colleges  existed  at  the  chief  cities,  all 
richly  endowed.  Thus  means  of  education  were  free  to  all  who 
chose  to  learn  Persian  or  Arabic ;  and  in  most  of  the  Deccan 
villages  the  endowments  still  exist.  The  Hindoos,  it  may  be 
presumed,  were  neither  iu«!sisted  niu*  interfered  with,  and  their 
literature  was  confined  to  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  to  its  pro- 
fessors the  Brahmins.  In  the  Telinga  country,  the  example  of 
Works  ff  the  ancit-nt  Hindoo  rulers  in  regard  to  irrigation  worka 
irrigatidii.  ^y_.,g  followed  In  a  liberal  and  spirited  manner  by  the 
Mahomedans,  and  many  of  the  noblest  lake  reservoirs  now  existing 
wore  built  by  them.  On  all  these  points,  and  in  a  general 
amelioration  of  manners,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Mahoncedan 
occupation  of  the  Deccan  during  the  existence  of  the  great  Bahmuny 
dynasty  had  not  been  barren  of  good  efl'ects. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THE  SOUTHERN'  HIXDOO  STATKS,  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  FIKST 
MAHOMEPAH  INVASION — THE  DYNASTY  OF  VIJYANUGGER  OR 
BKFJANIGGER,    A. P.    1110    TO    1524. 

In  Chapters  XIV.  and  XV.,  Book  I.,  the  histories  of  several  of  the 

pouthern  media-val  Hindoo  dynasties  have  been  sketched;  but  in 

them,  that  of  Beejanugger  could  have  no  place,  for  it  was  not  in 

e.xistence  at  the  period  of  the  dissuliition  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty 

of  Kulyan,  and  the  extension  of  their  rlominions  by  the  Yadavas 

of  D^ogurh.    The  family  of  lieejanugger  claimed  a  very 

jntuiiiitv  of   ancient  origin,  and  a  detail   obtained   by  Mr.  Edward 

oiwi'^rl'''      Kavenshaw,    of   the  liengal    Civil    Service,   from    tlio 

**"'"*■•         Iiiijah  of  Anagoondj,  its  lineal  descendant  and  present 
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representative,  and  published  in  the  'Asiatic  llesearchcs,'  vol.  xx., 
fjives  a  list  of  eighty-Hve  princes  from  Pandoo,  the  oritiinal  founder, 
to  Yesha  Nandi,  whose  fourteen  sons  divided  his  dominions,  and 
being  conquered  by  another  power,  Nanda  Maharaja,  one  of  thein, 
fled  to  AVurungul,  in  Telingana,  and  established  a  dynasty  there. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  he  belonged  to  the  „     .„    .x 

.11  ■R.T        w     !•    ,   •  -i^-  ,1  Era  of  Nai>  14 

Andhra  race.     INanda  died  m  A.D.  10/ b;  and  the  suc- 
cession proceeds  to  Vijala  Kaya,  of  Kulyan,   in   a.d.  empenir, ' 
1119,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  usurped  the  ^^p"'^"- 
throne  ;    but  his  brother  Vijya  Kaya  established    himself  about 
the  same  period  at  Vijyanugger,  which  he  named  after  himself, 
and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dj'nasty. 

Now,  comparing  the  foregoing  with  the  history  of  Kulyau, 
as  shown  by  its  inscriptions  (vide  Chapter  XV.,  Book  I.),  some 
confusion  is  apparent.  Vijala,  who  occupied  the  throne  of 
Kulyan  in  1162  a.d.,  was  a  Kala  Bhiii-ya,  and  a  feudal  noble  of 
the  Kulyan  kingdom ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  brother  or 
descendant  Vijya,  in  the  troublous  times  which  succeeded 
the  deposition  of  the  Chaliikyas,  may  have  established  a  new 
dynasty  at  Beejanugger,  and  incorporated  with  it  the  former  Kala 
lihurya  possessions,  which  lay  directly  west  of  that  city.  Vijva's 
line,  however,  of  five  successions,  ended  with  Bhoop  Raya,  who 
having  no  male  issue,  adopted  ]>ukka  Bajah,  son  of  the  Rajah  of 
Kumpila,  or  Kumply,  near  Vijyanugger,  from  whence  an  un- 
broken line  descended. 

By  another  account,  however,  Bukka  and  Ilarihara  alone  are 
stated  to  be  the  founders  of  the  Beejanugger  dynasty,  Bukka  and 
and  to  have  been  fugitives  from  Wurungul,  after  its  Hariiuir/i. 
first  conquest  by  the  Mahomedans  in  1322.  The  probability  of 
the  first  account  is  questionable,  from  the  fact  that  Beejanugger 
lay  in  tlie  route  of  Mullik  Kafoor,  when  he  traversed  the  countrv 
from  Deogurh  or  Dowlatabad  to  the  sea,  and  when  Dwara 
Sumoodra  fell,  would  not  have  been  overlooked  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sudden  growtli  of  the  djnasty,  if  only  established  in 
1322,  to  a  power  which  could  dispute  the  empire  of  the  south  of 
India  with  the  ]Mahomedans  after  the  death  of  Mahomed  Toghluk, 
is  hardly  conceix'able.  A  third  hypothesis  is  founded  upon  the 
record  of  the  great  Brahmin  missionary,  Mahadeva  Achaiya,  who 
states  that  he  was  the  minister  for  a  time  of  Sangama,  a  prince 
whose  dominions  extended  to  the  southern,  western,  and  eastern 
sefis — that  is,  embraced  the  whole  of  the  southern  peninsula — and 
that  Bukka  and  ITarihara  were  his  sons,  and  the  inscriptions  of 
these  princes,  given  in  Vol.  IX  of  the  *  Asiatic  Researches,'  confirm 
this  accoimt. 

The  historiau  Ferishta,  too,  seems  to  have  been  at  much  paina 
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to  malce  out  the  origin  of  the  remarkable  family  of  Beejaiiugger. 
His  statement  ia,  that  in  lo-I4  Krishna  Xaik,  son  of  the 

J'trrisli  til's 

H.i-oiiiit9of  Kajah  of  "W'urungul,  had  lied  to  Delhil  IHo,  rujah  of 
).  ^j^^  Caraatic,  and  that  they  entered  into  a  couti-act  to 
oppose  the  Mahouiedans.  To  this  end,  a  stronghold  was  e* 
tablished  on  the  frontier,  and  given  to  his  son  Betja,  or  \  ijya, 
after  whom  it  was  named  Beejanugger  or  Vijyanugger,  and  tlnj 
Mahomedan  posts,  after  the  death  of  Mahomed  Togliliik,  were 
expelled  from  their  country. 

"Whatever,  therefore,  be  their  exact  origin,  whether  as  an  in- 
dependent family,  an  oilshoot  from  the  Kala  Bhiiryas,  from 
AVurungul,  or  from  the  Belial  dynasty  of  Bwara  Sumoodra,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  kingdom  of  Beejanugger  hail  risen  to  a 
rrcibaijie  I'igli  Condition  of  power  and  prosperity  at  the  period  of 
of  the  king-  tlie  declaration  of  independence  by  Zulfur  Khan  in  1347. 
Uoiu,  iu  1347.  Assuming  the  line  of  the  Tumboodra  river  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Krishna,  and  afterwards  the  Krishna  to  the  sca^ 
as  its  northern  boundary,  it  possessed  the  whole  of  the  present 
Southern  Mahratta  country ;  and  Mysore,  as  far  as  the  boundary 
of  the  Chola  dominions.  It  had  extinguished,  or  at  least  sub- 
dued, the  Belial  dynasty  of  Dwara  Sumoodra  and  Tonoor,  and 
held  possession  of  the  sea-coast  from  Goa  to  Calicut.  The  extent 
and  consolidation  of  this  dominion  may  favour  the  hypotliesis  that 
tlie  Beejanugger  State  could  not  have  attained  its  dimensions 
in  the  short  period  between  1:204  and  l.>47,  and  that  it  must 
have  grown  out  of  tiie  ruins  of  former  dynasties.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  considered  that,  under  the  rapid  eH'ects  of  Indian 
rtivolutions,  much  might  have  been  accomplished  by  jictive  and 
fipirited  princes  in  fifty,  or  even  in  twenty-five  years,  in  the 
national  consolidation  of  the  Hindoo  power  of  tlie  south,  wliicii  h.id 
become  so  seriously  tlireatened.  Of  the  founders  of  the  dynasty, 
Bukka  reigned  from  A.D.  1.334  to  1307;  lliirilidra  from 
r<i«ni-d.  13(i7  to  lo'Jl.     The  city  wliich  had  been  founded  was, 

'■"'■"'•  as  to  situation,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  India, 

irwrsi'.™'        •'^"  irregular  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tumboodra, 
Manuel  "''*''   *^'^   sacred  ground   of  Kislikinda,   celebrated  in 

•"'I'tr.ir  of      *\jQ  Baniavana,  waa  sufficient,  but  no  more,  for  it.s  en- 

tlie  Kant.  *  , 

ceinte.  C>n  the  east  and  west  it  was  bounded  by  rocky 
iif  Uf.'j»- '  granite  hills,  through  which  were  a  few  rugged  passes. 
•n"(fgtr.  ^^  ^1^^  south  the  spurs  of  the  lofty  range  of  Ilaman- 

nuillav,  descended  into  it ;  on  the  north,  the  river  Tumboodra,  in  a 
line  of  extremely  det'p  pools  and  violent  rapids,  formed  an  al- 
most impassable  boundary  ;  and  immediately  beyond,  and  risint 
oiii  of  its  b-'d,  a  range  of  still  more  rugged  and  impassable  granite 
liills,  which   has    only  one   outlet,  constituted  an  outer  line  of 
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tortification,  as  it  were,  of  great  strength  ;  and  when  the  passea 
and  hills  had  been  fortified  by  bastions  and  curtains,  the  whole 
wjvs  rendered  almost  impregnable.  The  enceinte  of  the  city  com- 
prised about  ten  square  miles,  and  the  ruins  which  everywhere  fill 
it  now,  attest  the  gi-eat  amount  of  its  population,  while  the 
temples,  monasteries,  and  receiving-houses  for  pilgrims  to  Kish- 
kinda,  are  some  of  the  finest  in  Southern  India,  many  of  them 
etill  in  perfect  preservation.  Whether,  therefore,  from  the  se- 
questered situation  of  the  city,  the  wild  strange  beauty  of  the 
river  scenery,  the  temples  and  ruins  of  palaces,  or  its  historical 
interest,  there  are  few  places  in  India  more  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  than  Beejanugger. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  prince  reigned  in  Beejanugger 
at  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Mahomed  Shah  to  the  throne  of 
Goolburgah,  as  none  of  the  genealogical  lists  agree  one  with 
one  another.  The  most  probable  is  Deva  or  Deo  Rai,  who  is 
teiTiied  Rrishn  Kai  by  Ferishta.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to 
recapitulate  the  events  of  the  war  which  ensued  upon  the  wanton 
insult  of  Mahomed  Shah  Bahmuny,  Idng  of  Goolburgah,  or  those 
of  the  war  with  Mahomed's  successor,  Mujahid  Shah,  which  have 
been  adverted  to  in  Chapter  XI.  of  this  boolc.  Unfortunately 
Beejanugger  had  no  Hindoo  historian,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Mahomedan  records,  this  great  Hindoo  dynasty,  like  others, 
would  have  left  no  memorials  except  inscriptions.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  follow  the  detail  of  its  internal  condition  or  suc- 
cessive conquests  during  the  periods  in  which  it  was  not  en- 
gaged with  the  Mahomedans ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
extent  of  its  dominions,  as  also  its  wealth,  far  exceeded  those  of 
the  Mahomedans,  who,  as  Ferishta  observes,  only  maintained 
their  superiority  by  their  valour. 

Whether  the  third  war  with  the  Mahomedans  occurred  from 
the  act  of  the  s?me  Deo  Ilai  already  mentioned  or  another,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  the  Deo  Rai  who  reigned  from 
1391  to  1414,  according  to  Mr.  Eavenshaw's  list,  was  on  this 
occasion  the  aggressor,  and  invaded  the  Raichore  Dooab  with 
30,000  horse  and  a  vast  number  of  foot.  Feroze  Shah  Bahmuny 
was  now  king  of  Goolburgah,  who  met  the  Hindoos  on  the  bank 
of  the  Krishna  river,  and  procured  the  assassination  of  the  rajah's 
son  bj-  a  fanatic,  who  disguised  himself  as  a  player,  and  performed 
in  the  rajah's  presence.  This  tragical  event  dismayed  D^o  Rai, 
and  he  fled  to  his  capital  followed  by  Feroze  Shah,  who  laid  waste 
the  country  south-west  of  Beejanugger,  occupied  it  in  force,  and 
was  only  stayed  from  further  proceedings  by  the  payment  of 
eleven  lacs  of  boons — about  half  a  million  sterling.  It  might  be 
eupposed  that  so  severe  a  lesson  would  have  restrained  the  Hindoo 
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prince  from  furtlier  aggression.'^,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  In 
J4(X]  he  liHiud  of  a  very  beautiful  girl,  the  daugliterof  a  gokl- 
eniith  of  Moodgul,  then  held  by  the  Mahomedans,  and  sent  a 
.arge  body  of  cavalry  to  carry  her  off.  She  had,  however,  escaped, 
and  the  Beejanugger  horse,  in  revenge,  ravaged  the  country. 
Feroze  Shah  Baiimuny  immediately  resented  tiie  insult,  and  as  ha« 
been  related  in  tlie  account  of  his  reign,  Chapter  XII.,  Book  TIL, 
obliged  the  rajiih,  not  only  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  mainiage, 
but  to  cede  Bunkapoor  and  other  districts  to  the  west  as  her 
dowry,  and  to  give  also  ten  lacs  of  boons,  4oO,000/.,  five  viim» 
(1201bs.  weight)  of  pearls,  50  elephants,  and  2,000  slaves,  and 
thus  a  third  peace  was  concluded. 

After  the  accession  of  Ahmed  Shah  Wully  Bahmuny  I.,  war 

again  broke  out  between  Goolburgah  and  Beejapoor.     Deo   Bai, 

viiya  Rai      ^^cording  to  Mr.  Bavensbaw's  list,  had  been  succeeded 

14U.  by   Vijya    Rai,   in    1414,    who   was   besieged  in    his 

Council  of     capitiil,  but  finding  resistance  fruitless,  paid  the  arrear 

of  tribute,  and  sent  his  sou  to  escort  the  Mahomedan 

king  to  the  frontier.     In   14;^o,  however,  a  fresh   arrear  of  f]\e 

years'  tribute   had  occurred,  and  Mahomed  Khan,  tht;   brother  ol 

Alla-ood-deen  Bahmimy  II.,  was  sent  to  enforce  payment.     ^  ijya 

VijyaRai        Biii  had  reigned  till  1424,  and  Panddra  D^o  Kai  had 

•iii-3, 14S4.       succeeded  him.  The  campaijin  had  a  strange  termination 

Primiara  Deo    j,j  ^]jg  vebeliion  of  the  I'rince  Mahomed  Klian,  already 

Itil  sue-  ,  '  - 

ceeJs.  i4ii.  related  in  Chapter  XII.,  Book  III.,  but  the  event  had 
excited  in  the  mind  of  Panddra  l)^o  Bdi  a  desire  to  conquer  the 
whole  of  the  Bahmuny  kingdom.  He  a*^lmitted  Malidnit'dans 
into  his  army,  allotted  to  them  a  quarter  of  tiie  city,  and  even 
built  a  rno.sque  for  their  use,  allowing  them  free  practice  for  the 
rites  of  their  religion.  These  haughty  Moslem  wariiors  would 
not  salute  an  infidel  prince,  even  on  his  throne,  and  made  their 
salutations  to  a  copy  of  the  Koran  placed  before  him,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  were  ever  perfectly  faitiiful.  Having 
innde  his  preparations,  the  Hindoo  prince,  in  144.3,  crossed  tho 
Tumboodra,  and  overran  the  country  a^  far  as  Sugger  and  Beeja- 
poor. 

It  i.s  an  intereating  fact  that  Ihi.s  war,  and  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed it,  are  confirmed  by  tlie  journal  of  Abd-el-Buzzak,  an 
ambassador  to  India  from  the  King  of  Khoras.san  in  1442-.'i,  which 
ha"  Ix-en  translated  for  thellakluyt  Society  by  Mr.  W.  Major,  and 
published  under  tlie  title  of  '  India  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.'  It 
is  an  extremely  interesting  record  of  events  at  Beejanugger,  and 
full  of  quaint  descriptions  of  the  city,  and  of  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed at  tlie  great  Hindoo  festivals.  Three  great  battles  wi-re 
foug;ht  ou  the  plain   between    Moodgul  and  the  Tumboodra,  in 
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the  course  of  this  war,  with  no  decisive  result ;   but  tvro  of  tlifl 
Mahomedan  officers  having  been  taken  prisoners,  the  king  wrote 
to  the  rajah  th.at  he  valued  their  lives  at  100,000  Hindoos  each — 
n  grim  but  signiticant  threat  which  brouglit  him  to  terms.     The 
arrears  of  tribute  were  paid,  and  peace  ensued,  which  from  1442-3 
up   to  1489,  a  period  of  forty-six  years,  was  not  disturbed   on 
either  side.     There  are,  however,  no  records  of  the  local  events  ol 
the  Beejanugger  kingdom  during  this  long  period,  except  that  of  its 
various  successors.    Pandara  Deo  Kai  died  in  1450,  and  „    ,.     „. 
was  succeeded  by  Rumclmnder  Rai,  who  died  in  1473,  hm  dies, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Narsinha  Rajah,  who  died  in 
1400,     The  last  prince  is  authenticated  by  his  inscrip-  IL^i^tw"'^^'' 
lions,  .ind  left  three  sons,  Achootya,  Suda  Seeva,  and  Dies,  1473. 
Trimala.     The  Bahmuny  Mahomedan   monarchv  had  „     .  , 
now  broken  up,  and  the  State  of  Beejapoor  was  declared  »"_i<etdg, 
independent  by   Yoosuf  Adil    Shah    in    1489.      Im- 
mediately after  that  event,  Kassini  Bereed,  minister  of     "^  ' 
Mahmood  Shah  Bahnumy,  incited  the  Rajah  of  Beejanugger  to 
attack  Y'oosuf  Adil  Shah,  promising  him  Beejapoor  if  he  could 
take  it.      The  danger  to  Y'oosuf  Adil  Shah  was  imminent :  but 
local  quarrels  between  the  rajah    and  his  minister  delayed  th« 
projects  for  some  time,  and  when  the  Becijanugger  army  advanced 
in  1493,  it  was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter  by  the  Beeja- 
poor  monarch,  and   the  rajah    died  of  wounds  received  in  the 
action.     Between  1493  and  1524  some  confusion  exists  as  to  the 
successions,  and  by  Ferishta's  account,  it  would  appear  that  there 
had   been   several    local   revolutions   in   this    period.     In   1524, 
however,   Krishn    Rai    Maharaya  was    the    reigning  Kristin  Rii 
eovereign,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  doubtful  whether  ^*^ 
he   belonged   to   the  original    Beejanugger  family,    or  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Rajah  Narsinha  of  Telingana,  who  had  usurped 
the  throne.     In  either   case,  he  proved   to  be  a  man  of  vigour 
and  ability.     He    was  the  only  ruler  of  Beejanugger  who  ever 
competed  evenly  with  the  Mahomedans  in  the  field;  he  earned 
his  arms   into  Orissa,   and  married  the  daughter  of  its  Hindoo 
king  ;  and  it  was  under  him  that  the  kingdom  attained  its  greatest 
eminence  and  extent.     During  the  long  peace  with  the  Mahome- 
dans,  its   conquests   had   progressed  ;  and    at   the   period   imder 
notice,  a.d.  1524,  the  localities  recorded  in  inscriptions  as  being 
subject  to  the  kingdom  are  as  follows :  Kanchy  and   Choldesh, 
the  country  of  the  Cholas ;  Pandoodesh  or  Madura,  the  original 
dynasties  of  both  kingdoms  having  long  since  entirely  disappeared  ; 
the  whole  of  Mysore  and  the  country  eastwards  to  the  sea ;  the 
midland  dominions  of  the  ancient  State  of  Chera,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  tlie   Bellals,  and  the  Raichore  Dooab,  and  other 
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western  provinces.     At  this  stage  of  its  history,  and  when,  in  ita 
modern  condition,  it  had  existed  from  1322  to  1524,  or  202  years 
the  record  of    Beejapoor  is,  for  tlie  present,  discontmued,    and 
will  be  resumed  and  concluded  in  connection  with  the  details  of 
the  Adil  Shahy  dynasty  of  13eejapoor. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OK   XIIE   IMAD   SnAHV   DYNASTT   OF    BF,R.*.K, 

A.D.  1484  TO  lo27. 

FriTEH  OoT.L.v  iMAD  SiTAK  was  the  first  of  the  gi-eat  militaiy 
commanders  of  the  Bahnuiny  kings  to  declare  his  mde- 
Jelty'lT.      pendence.      He  was  a  native   of  the   Cariiatic,   was 
'^  oriHnallv  a  Hindoo,  and  having  been  taken  prisoner  m 

F?ulho,ma    one  of  the  wars  with  Beejanugger,  was  brought  upas 
in.4d8b.li.      ^  Mahomedan  by  Khan  Jehan,  govemor  and  viceroy  of 
Berar,  in  whose  service,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Mahu.ood  Gawan 
of  Beeder,  he  much  distinguished  himself.     At  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mahmood  Gawan,  he  received  the  title  of  Imad-ool-Moolk, 
and  succeeded  his  patron  as  viceroy  of  Berar.     In  1482  he  was 
summoned  with  his  forces  to  join  King  Mahomed  m  his  campaign 
a-ainst  the  Beejanugger  Raja;   but  he  obeyed   sullenly,  and  at 
F^.tohooiia    the  close  of  the  field  service,  when  the  king  remained 
i.ftHdsi.au      at  Ferozabad,  proceeded  direct  to  Berar,  and  declared 
k'lnrHM.      his  independence.     This  event  occurred  in  1484,  and 
Dies.  I4M.       he  soon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 

8on,  AUa-ood-deen.  „  -r    - ,    i  i 

Alla-ood-deen  continued  the  dynastic  title  of  Imad  chosen  by 
AU-.-o.«i-<ie.n  his  father,  and  was  crowned  king  at  Gawilgurli,  then 
iucc'ledg""  the  capital  of  Berar,  where  he  continued  to  reside, 
im*  *'  Gawilgurh  is  a  noble  mount^iin,  rising  2,400  feet  above 
D^Rcrirtion  tlic  Valley  of  Berar ;  and  projecting  from  the  Satpoora 
aUr"'  range,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  narrow  neck,  or 
isthmus,  and  from  its  rugged  and  precipitous  sides  a  natural 
stronghold  almost  impregnable.  The  summit  was  an  extensive 
undulating  area,  then  cl-v^ely  covered  with  dwellings,  whuh 
extended  to  another  elevation  to  the  north,  communicating  with 
the  level  tableland  of  the  range.  Gawil  was  a  grand  and  roost 
picturesque  position;  and  was  fortiHed  with  gieat  care  by  a 
wall  and  ba-stions  all  round  the  crest  of  the  exterior  precipice. 
A  mosque,  and  part  of  the  kings  palace,  are  all  that  remain  of  lh« 
furt  buihiings ;  and  the  dynasty  was  probably  never  rich  enough 
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to  i^ndiilge  in  architectural  works  of  any  magnitude.  The  most 
perfect  of  them  is  a  pavilion  in  a  small  artih'cial  lake,  nei)r 
Ellichpoor,  called  the  IIouz  Kutora,  which  is  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  florid  Saracenic  style. 

No  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  Balimunv  king  or  his  minis- 
ters to  reclaim  Berar,  and  Alla-ood-deen  Shah"  reigned  ^„   , , 
m  peace.     In  loU   Mahmood  Shah  Bahmuny  escaped  rei.i.-.ce  Mnh- 
from  Beeder,  and  threw  liimself  on  his  protection;  and  aTiQecde?.'' 
he  marched  from  Berar  with  a  large  army  to  reinstate  him.    Mah- 
mood Shah,  however,  had  not  relished  the  treatment  he  had  met 
with  ;  and,  on  the  field  of  battle,  left  the  Berar  kinsr  and  rejoined  his 
minister,  Ameer  Bereed.  When  his  father,  Futteh  Oolla, 
separated   himself  from    King    Mahmood    Bahmuny,'  Ben'ed  takes 
Kliodawund  Khan,  governor  of  Mahore  and  Ramgeer,  ^^'"""■'■■• 
had  followed  his  example,  and  become  independent.      In    lolO 
Ameer  Bereed  marched  against  Maliore,  and  took  it  by  storm,  when 
Kliodawund  Khan  was  killed.     This  act  was  resented  bv  Alla- 
ood^een  Shah,  who  marched  to  the  relief  of  Mahore  ;  and  "fearing 
the  result  of  a  w.-ir.  Ameer  Bereed  retreated,  leaving  the  sons  ol 
Kliodawund  Khan  in  possession.    Alla-ood-deen,  how- 
ever, displaced  them,  and  retained  the  forts  himself,  ^Ki^^Mu^ 
m  virtue  of  the  general  treaty  of  partition  entered  into  "°'^-'^'"'"- 
with  Ameer  Bereed.    The  young  men  took  refuge  with  the  Kin.>-  ni 
Ahmednugger,  and  a  war  ensued,  which  continued  for  some  time  ; 
but  m  the  end,  the  King  of  Ahmednugger  captured  and  retained 
both  Mahore  and  Ramgeer.     The  ill-will  between  the 
States  continuing,  Alla-ood-deen,  and  his  ally  the  King  YZel'^ 
of  Khandesh,  attacked  the  King  of  Ahmednugger  in  ""°*^''"''- 
1527  ;  but  they  fared  worse  than  on  the  former  occasion,  logins 
much  of  their  dominions.     In  his  extremity,  Alla-ood-  mterte-      " 
deen  applied  f.,r  help  to  the  King  of  Guzerat,   who,  Kingo'/ '"* 
with  a  view  of  tnking  advantage   of  these  quarrels,  «"zerat. 
marched  into  tlie  Deccan,  and  soon  displayed  his  real'intentions ; 
and  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  what  remained  of  his  do- 
minions, Alla-ood-deen  did  homage  to  the  Guzerat  king,  and  held 
Berar  nominally  in  his  name.     Soon  alter  this,  thougir  ^,|^..,„,,  ,j^„ 
the  date  is  not  recftrded  by  the  Mahomedan  historian,  i'."A<i"siiiiir" 
Alla-ood-deen  Imad  Shah  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  '^"'^' 
his  eldest   son,    Duria   Imad   Sliah,   who   enjoved   an  K'/u'c'^ 
entirely  peaceful  reign  ;  but  its  duration  is  not  rer-orded.  ''''"''^'■ 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Boorhan  imad  Siiah,  an  infant:  and 
during  the  period  of  regency,  Berar  wa.s  annexe!  bv  the  King  nt 
Ahmednugger  to  his  dominions,  as  will  appear  in  the  hi-^toiv  of 
that  State. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OF    CHE   ADIL    SHAHV  DYXASTY   OF  BEEJAPOOR,   A.D.   1489 

TO    lolO. 

YooaiTF  Al>iL  Khax,  the  founder  of  this  noble  dynasty,  -was  the 
son,  as  <2:enerallv  believed,  of  A^ha  Moorfid,  or  Aniurath, 

Ort^n  of  ^  '  . 

TMoaiif  Adii  pooltan  of  the  Turks,  who  died  iu  14ol.  On  the 
accession  of  his  eldest  son,  Mahomed,  an  order  was 
issued  for  all  other  male  children  of  the  late  sooltan  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  but  his  mother,  with  extraordinary  presence  of  mind, 
ftived  her  son  Yoosuf,  and  made  him  over  to  the  charge  of 
Khwajah  Imad-ood-deeu,  a  merchant  of  Sava,  in  Pei-sia,  with 
whom  alie  was  acquainted.  To  represent  her  son,  the  queen 
substituted  a  Circassian  slave,  who  was  strangled,  and  the  real 
Yoosuf  conveyed  safely  to  Persia,  where  he  was  brought  up.  The 
9  loltana  subsequently  maintained  communications  with  her  son  ; 
and  sent  to  him  his  nurse,  with  her  son  Gliuzunfer  Beg,  and  her 
daughter  Dilshad  Agha,  who  accompanied  Yoosuf  Adil  Klian  to 
n*"  pn.cceds  India.  The  reason  of  his  selecting  India  is  attributed  to 
to  India,  f^  (li-^>am,  in  which  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  should 
attain  royalty ;  but  it  is  equally  possible  that  Persia  was  insecure, 
find  India  a  more  noble  tteld  for  exertion.  Yoosuf,  therefore, 
embarked  at  Shiraz,  and  reached  Dabul.  in  the  Knnkan,  in  14o'.'.  He 
wiis  then  seventeen  years  old,  and  of  a  handsome  and  engaging 
presence ;  and  becoming  acquainted  with  a  Georgian  merchant, 
was  taken  by  him  to  Beeder,  and  sold  as  a  Georgian 
t..  Mshmo-xi  slave  to  Khwiijah  Mahmood  Giiwan,  the  minister,  fur 
ni(*""ierof  the  royal  body-guard.  He  did  not  divulge  his  real  rank, 
htfder.  j^jj^  probably  permitted  his  own  sale,  both  as  a  means 

of  introduction  to  court,  and  as  the  best  means  of  cutting  oti"  all 
trace  of  his  position.  From  tiio  rank  of  a  private  soldier,  Yoosuf 
gratlually  rose  to  the  command  of  the  body-gtiard,  and  to  be  master  of 
_  the  horse ;  but  becomin<r  attached  to  Nizam  ool-Monlk 

iii>- royal  I  oork,  wlio  procured  lor  him  tlie  title  oi  Auil  Knan, 
'"'*''  he    accompanied    tliat    nobleman    to    Jierar,    on    the 

rampaign  aorninst  K'-hrla,  nn<l  behaved  with  much  distinguished 
bravery  in  the  storm  of  the  fort.  His  friend,  Xizam-ool-Moolk, 
iiaving  been  killed  on  that  occasion,  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  his  forces,  with  which  he  returned  to  Beetlev. 
\'>\  l»i-  ability  in  civil  government,  and  bravery  in  tlie  held.  Yocsuf 
Adil   Khun   ro&e  gradually   to   the    highest   giadea  of   rank  aitd 
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employment.     Mahmood  Gawan  loved  him,  and  adopted  him  as  a 
son  ;  and  at  his  death,  Yoo3uf  Adil  Khan  was  looked  up  to  as  tha 
leader  of  the  foreign  party  in  the  State.     The  commands  and  es- 
tates of  the  late  minister  were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  it  has  been 
already  detailed  in  Chapter  XIV.  of  this  Book,  how  he   „  ,  , 
Withdrew  from  Beeder  to  Beejapoor,  and  did  not  return  from  Ueedcr. 
to  the  capital.     In  1J8'.»  he  declared  his  independence,'^ Doriaresin- 
and  was   crowned   at   Beejapoor,    the    capital   of   his  '''^i"''"''^"'^''- 
dynasty — destined  to  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent cities  of  India,  or  indeed  of  Asia — under  the  title  of  Abool 
Mozuffer,  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah. 

Beejapoor  was  an  ancient  Hindoo  city  :  and  a  Hindoo  building 
in  the  fort  bears  an  inscription  of  the  Chaliikya  dynasty,  as  a 
college,  with  a  large  endowment.  It  was  probably  a  considerable 
provincial  town  on  the  accession  of  the  Bahmuny  king,  Alla-ood- 
deeu  Hussun ;  for  it  became  the  the  seat  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  the  western  provinces  of  the  Bahmuny  do-  Description 
minions.  Beejapoor  stands  nearly  on  the  crest  of  one  "*  Bcejaiiour. 
of  the  great  trap  waves  of  the  Deccan,  the  watershed  of  the 
Deccan  and  Carnatic,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  perhaps  2,000 
feet,  above  the  sea ;  but  there  is  nothing  picturesque  in  its  Bituatiou 
for  around  it  are  undulating  downs,  and  the  country  fur  the  most 
part,  though  fertile,  is  stony  and  uninviting.  To  the  oa.st,  how- 
ever, where  the  trap  formation  breaks  into  the  granitic  plains  of  the 
Carnatic,  lies  the  broad  valley  of  the  Done  river,  a  region  of 
unsurpassed  productiveness  of  gi-ain.  '  If  the  crop  on  Done  ripens, 
who  can  eat  it  ?  if  it  fail,  who  can  eat  ? '  is  an  old  Mahrattj* 
proverb,  expressive  of  its  value.  From  this  tract,  and  the  wide 
ninge  of  Shorapoor,  the  Raichore  Dooab  and  Dharwar,  supplies  of 
grain  for  a  large  city  or  army  were  unfailing;  and  in  these  respects, 
and  its  healthy  climate,  the  situation  of  Beejapoor  was  excellent ; 
but  the  dominions  of  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah  were  by  no  means  ex« 
tensive,  the  maintenance  of  a  large  army  as  yet  was  impossible,  and 
his  enemy,  Kassim  Bereed,  was  not  idle  in  stirring  up  intrigut-a 
against  him.  Kassim  Bereed's  plan  was  a  subtle  one.  Ho 
incited  Timraj,  the  regent  of  Beejanugger,  by  a  promise  of  the 
Raichore  Dooab,  to  attack  Beejapoor  on  the  south-west;  he  made 
profuse  promises  to  Mullik  Bheiry,  king  of  .Ahmed- 
nugger,  for  co-operation  on  the  north  ;  he  requested  KH^nir* 
Bahadur  Geelany  to  act  on  the  west ;  wliile  he  himself,  ^'■''*^''''- 
with  the  whole  of  the  Beeder  army,  should  join  from  the  east. 
To  oppose  this  immense  combination  against  him,  Yoosuf  Adil 
Shah  had  only  8,000  cavalry  and  200  elephants.  He  could  not 
pretend  to  oppose  Timraj,  and  made  peace  with  him.  He  then 
lell  upon  Bahadur  Geelany,  and  defeated  him,  forcing  him  back 

o2 
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into  his  own  territory  witli  heavy  loss.    lie  then  turned  nortliwnrd, 
met  tlie  combined  carmies  of  Beoder  and  Alimednu-rger 
IX^'Jfhe      near  Nukkooir,  and  in  the  partial  action  which  ensued, 
ronftucnucs.  j^^ggj,jj    Beroed   fled    to  Beeder,  leaving   his  ally  to 
extricate  himself  as  be.st  he  could ;  when  the  King  of  Ahnied- 
uu"-"-er,  having  no  desire  for  a  war  on  his  own  account,  made 
peace  and  departed  homewards.    The  confederacy  was  thus  broken 
w.rwith        up;   ''"t   the  Beejanugger   regent,    Timraj,  had    been 
B.ejaiiuggcr.  excited  by  tiie   promise  of  the   Rivichore  Dooab,   and 
determining  to  wrest  it  from  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah,  advanced  with 
a  large  army  for  the  purpose.     The  king  proceeded  to  meet  him; 
but  in  the  first  partial  encounter,  his  troops  were  broken  ;  then, 
hearing  that  the  Hindoos  had  dispersed  to  plunder,  he  fell  upon 
them   with  his  reserve,  with   such   fury,  that  the  whole  Hindoo 
The  iTin.i..ns   "I'l^.v  ^i'^'^^  and  fled  to  Beejanugger,  leaving  their  camp 
tre  .icfcatcd.    ^^  ^^   plundered  leisurely  by  the  Mahomedans.     The 
booty  obtained  was  enormous.    Sixty  lacs  of  gold  boons  were  found 
in  the  treasury— about  2,000,000/.  sterling— with  many  valuable 
jewels  :    and   200   elephants   were    captured.      This   remarknbjQ. 
action  was  fought  in  April  140.3,     The  consequences 
"np'n"'o"''  of  it  were  serious   to   the   Beejanugger   State,  for   ita 
GeiiiiHiiy.        y^juiig  lajah  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  action,  and 
the  long  peace  which  had  subsisted  between  the  Ilindoits  and 
Maliomedans,  since  the  treaty  of  Ahmed  Shah  WuUy  Bahmuny, 
in  1425,  or  for  nearly  stnenty  years,  was  now  broken. 

In  1495  I)u.stoor  Deenar,  an  Abyssinian  eunuch  who  held  the 
The  king      government  of  (Joolburgah,  under  Beeder,  determined  to 
ik'pd'.r        declare  his  independence,  and  would  have  succeeded, 
niriii!ii.t,        ^„t   for   the   as^i.-^tance   given   to    King  Mahmood  by 
ihlcnnr        Yoosuf  Adil  Shah.      In  the  previous  year  he  had  co- 
operated   in    tlio   reduction    of    Bahadur   Oeelany,   and   he   now 
f.ndered   an  equally   etiicient   service    to    liis    former   sovereign. 
It  seems  alnio.st   unaccountable  how,   in  the  course  of  a  short 
p-riod,  the  authorities  of  the  Deccan  could,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
change   sides,  and  forget,  even  for  a  time,  mutual  iiv.'\lrie.s  and 
animosities.     On  this  occa.Mon,  Diistoor  Deenar's  pretensions  were 
supported  by  the  King  of  .Mimednugger ;  and  Kassim  Bereed,  in 
his  emergenev,    sought   the  aid  of   Yoo.suf  Adil  Sluih,  the   man 
wliom  he^had  so  recently  endeavoured  to  destroy.     It  wa^  given 
cheerfully,  though  not  peilmiis  withcmt  a  political  purpose  ;  the 
.i.nuch  was   defeated  and   humbled,  but  restored   to  his   ollice ; 
and   Goolburgah  was  fixed    upon  as  the   place  to  celebrate   the 
njarriagc  of  the  Beejapoor  princess  to  Ahmed  Shah,  non  of  Mah- 
rnwid   Shah,    in   fullilment   ot   their   former  betrothal.     On   this 
occiL-iou,  Yoosif  Adil   Shah   proposed  to  the   king  the  dismissal 
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of  Kassim  Bereed  from  office,  on  co)idition  that  he  himself  sh,-ui,-; 
receive  the  districts  held  bv  Dustoor  Deenar ;  and  the  king  cou- 
sentinjr,  the  orders  were  made  out.     Kassim  Bereed  re- 
sisted, as  might  have  been— probably  was— expected ;      w*r''"' 
and  ^  was  defeated   near   Alhind.      There   were   otlier     '^'■'''■'"^■ 
parties,  however,  who  were  dissatisfied  by  the  arrangement.     The 
Kings  of  Ahraednngger  and  Berar  put  iu'claims  for  other  portions 
of  territory,  in  order  to  create  a  balance  of  power;  and  after   a 
long  series  of  negotiations,  a  division  was  made,  with  which  all 
appeared  satisfied  for  the  present,  except  Dustoor  Deenar,  wbo 
had  been  altogether  thrown  out.     He  had  amassed  much  treasure, 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  supported  him  ;  and 
with   them,   and  other  troops,  he  took   the   field.     Yoosuf  Adil 
Shah  otiered  honourable  terms  to  him,  and  these  being  rejected, 
the  parties  met,  and  a  severe  general  action  was  fousht 
with  great  bravery  on  both  sides.    Dustoor  ])eenar  was  DeeuHr'siair. 
slain  in  the  battle,  and  the  King  of  Beejapoor  suffered  a  '"  '"""''• 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  his  foster-brother,  Ghuzunfer  Beg,  from 
the  effects  of  wounds  received  in  the  last  desperate  charge'^which 
had  decided  the  action. 

In  1502  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow,  and  with  the 
concurrence    of    Lis    principal    officers   and     advisei-s, 
changed  the  State  profession  of  faith  from  theSoonv.  or  rreef"'^ 
orthodox,  to  the  Sheea,  or  heretical,  in  which  he  "had  fr.'m fly 
been   brought   up   in   Persia.      He   experienced   some  '"S"**^^^- 
opposition  in  this  as  yet  unpi-ecedented  public  declaration  of  that 
faith  in  India ;  but,  as  he  allowed  every  one  to  follow  his  own 
judgment,  he  was  not  opposed  in  his  own  dominions ;  in  regard  to 
others,  however,  he  was  not  so  successful.     A  great 
league  was  made  against  him,  in  the  name  of  a  holy  aV.i"frbim 
crusade,  by  the  Kings  of  Ahmednugger,  Golcondah,  and  '"'""• 
Berar,   w.th  Ameer  Bereed,   who  had   succeeded   his   father   rit 
Beeder,  and  possessed,  if  possible,  a  more  intriguing  and  restless 
spirit.     Mahmood  Shall  was  made  the  nominal  leader  BeeJMpo„r 
of  the  league,  and  the  Beejapoor  territories   were  in-  '"^i'iit'j. 
vaded.     Yoosuf  Adil  Shah,  fin.ling  himself  too  weak  to  encounter 
the  united  armies  of  the  confederacy,  took  with  him 
6,000  horse,  marched  northwards  to'  Dowlatabad  and  i^Ifo^Sfto 
Berar,  plundering  the  country,   and  made  his  way  to  """' 
Imad  Shah  of  Berar,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  not  ae  yet  moved. 
Imad  Shah  would  not,  however,  openly  espouse  his  cause  ;  lie 
Jidvised  him  for  the  present  to  restore  the  Soony  faith  at  Beeja- 
poor, and  to  retire  into  Kbandesh  till  the  storm  was  past ;  advice 
which  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah  at  once  followed.     Imad  Shah  wfts  an 
experienced  politician,  and  of  great  age  and  wisdom.     He  wrote 
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to  the  leaders  of  the  conft'deracy,  to  put  them  on  their  guard 
nsrainst  Ameer  Bereed,  who,  it  was  evident,  had  contrived  tho 
movement  in  order  that  he  should  be  put  in  possession  of  l^eeja- 
poor;  and  should  this  occur,  that  he  would  tliea  turn  his  forces 
ajjTiinst  each  of  his  allies  in  successiion.  This  warning  had  the 
•nie  confrfle-  desired  effect.  The  Kings  of  Ahmednugger  and  Golcon- 
FHcy  breaks     dah  saw,  at  once,  that  Ameer  Bereed  had  made  tools 

up.  , 

of  them,  and   both   suddenly  left  his  camp  with  their 
lif  reed  forces.     Yoosuf  Adil  Shah  now  returned  to  (iawil,  and 

ccfeated.  after  routing  the  army  of  Ameer  Bereed,  wlio  had 
n-inr^nrto  ^'^^  ^'^  Beeder  with  the  king,  and  plundering  its 
BeejHi.oor.  camp,  returned  triumphant  to  Beejapoor,  where,  until 
rnrtu(?nesp     LllO,  he  reigned  without  further  molestation.     Jn  that 

take  Ooa.atid  i         -i.      ^  t     i       ,  ,      ^, 

itiarciakni  vcar,  the  1  ortiiguese,  as  vet  little  known,  took  C>na  ; 
"'^'  but  the  king  immediately  proceeding  thitlier,  retook  it, 
and  expelled  them.  It  was  his  last  effort.  lie  had  had  a  ten- 
TooBuf  Adii  dency  to  dropsy  for  some  time,  which  was  aggravated 
v!\o. ''"  *  by  his  exertions,  and  he  died  soon  afterwards,  in  the 
Henry  viir.  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  twentieth  of  his 
Engiil'iid.  reigu.  He  wa.i  not  buried  at  Beejap  lor,  but  at 
J^'S"'/'"'  the  town  of  Gogv,  in  the  district  of  Shorapoor,  about 
«i««g.v.  sixty  miiea  to  the  eastward,  near  the  grave  of  a  local 
faint,  Peer  Chunda  Ilooseinee,  whom  he  had  venerated.  No  mau- 
soleum was  built  over  him  :  and  in  the  precincts  of  the 

le-vereiioe         ,,i  ji-  i.i-  -i 

ptiiipaidio  holy  buryiug-grouna  Ins  open  tomb  is  as  simple  as 
Lismemorj.  ^^^^^y  others,  and  an  endowment,  which  has  been  pre- 
served, still  provides  a  covering  of  cotton  chintz  for  it,  renewed 
from  vear  to  year.  Thus,  as  the  people  of  Hogy  assert,  with  an 
honourable  pride,  there  are  not,  as  yet,  faithful  servants  wanting 
to  the  nol)le  king,  to  light  a  lamp  at  night  at  his  grave,  and  to 
s^ny  fafc/ins  for  his  soul's  peace;  while  the  tombs  of  the  great  Bah- 
muny  kings,  and  of  all  his  enemies  in  life,  are  desecrated.  Soon 
after  his  first  appointment  to  liet-japoor,  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan  had 
.Marri:.«o  leduccd  a  Maliiatta  chieftain,  Mookund  IJiio,  to  sult- 
*.'V'  *  mission  ;  and  he  married  his  pister,  to  whom  he  gave 

i«dy.  the  Mahomedan  title  of  Booboojee  Klianum.     By  this 

Tiipir  l;idv  he  had  tiiree  daughters  and  one  son,  Ismail,  who, 

'"^  as  a  minor,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Of  his  daughters, 
Muryam  or  Mary,  the  eldest,  married  Boorhan  Nizam  Siuih 
Bheirv.  of  Ahmednugger  ;  Khoodeija,  Alla-ood-deen  Inuld  Shah,  of 
Berai- ;  and  Beeby  Musseety,  the  youngest,  Ahmed  Shah  Bahniuny 
of  Beeder. 

Among  the  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan,  there  is  no  one  of  liia 
f i.«r-»rter  of  period  wljo  cau  be  compared  with  Yoosuf  Adil  Sliah. 
T.  ...u(  Adil     j^   political  ability,  in  learned  accomplishments,  and 
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still  ftud  personal  bravery  in  the  field,  he  had  no  equal, 
and  was  only  perhaps  inferior  to  his  ^-eat  patron,  Mahmoo«[ 
Gawan.  lie  was  perfectly  tolerant  of  all  religions,  and  his  con- 
eideration  for  his  Hindoo  subjects  may  have  proceeded  in  some 
degree  from  the  influence  of  his  wife,  whom  he  luved  with  a  rare 
ftft'ection,  and  to  whom  he  was  entirely  faithful.  Under  him 
Hindoos  were  freely  admitted  to  offices  of  trust,  and  Mahratta 
l>icame  the  ordinary  language  of  accounts  and  local  business. 
From  the  means  atFoi-ded  by  the  booty  of  the  Beejanugger  army, 
the  king  built  the  fort  and  citadel  of  Beejapoor  of  stone — eaormoua 
and  magnificent  works  of  their  class.  The  fort  walls  surrounded 
the  t<.>wn,  as  it  was  then,  of  Beejapoor,  and  consisted  of  a  deep 
ditch  and  wall  crowned  with  handsome  machicolated  battlements, 
with  tine  round  and  octagon  bastions  at  intervals,  fitted  for 
artilleiT.  Here  and  there,  on  weaker  points,  there  is  a,  faussebt-ai/e. 
In  the  citadel  were  the  royal  palaces  and  public  offices,  and  its 
defences  were  similar  to  the  outer  walls,  except  that  its  ramparts 
were  loftier,  its  bastions  larger,  and  its  ditch,  paitially  filled  with 
water,  wider  and  deeper  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  ramparts  there  is 
a.  famsebrai/e  all  round.  These  works  are,  for  the  most  part,  still 
perfect.  But  in  the  lime  of  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah,  the  splendour  oi 
Beejapoor  was  only  in  its  infancy. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

OF   THE   ADIL   SHAHT   DTXASTY   OF   liEEJAPOOR    {continued^, 

A.D.  1510  10  1534. 

VN'hk:??  Ismail  Adil  Shah  succeeded  his  father,  he  was  about  nin* 
years  old  :  and  the  late  king,  on  his  death-bed,  had  ap-  ismaii  Adii 
pointed  Kumal  Khan,   who  had  followed   him  from  f^sf^jJo. 
Beeder,  and  proved  faithful  on  many  ti-ving  occasions,  _     „_, 

'  ^ .  .  .        .      c  J   Kumai  Khan 

to  be  regent,  m  conjunction  with  the  queen-mother,  regent. 
Kumal  Khan  at  once  restored  the  public  profession  of  the  Soony 
faith.    The  Portuguese  had  retaken  Goa,  and  he  made  pnrtnpese 
peace  with  them,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  "tateG.ja. 
extend  their  possessions.     It  was  soon  observable,  however,  that 
the   regent   was  strengthening  his  own  party ;  and,   as  Ferishta 
observes,  the  Deccan  then  supplied  examples,  in  Ameer  Bereed  of 
Beeder,  and  Timraj  of  Beejanugger,  of  the  success  of  ministers  and 
regents    against  their   lawful   princes.       In  the   crafty  and    un- 
scrupulous .Ameer  Bereed,  Kumal  Khan  found  an  ally  rntrignes  of 
ready  to  further  any  desperate  intrigue,     lie  proposed  wuirA^meer 
that  he  should  assist  Ameer  Bereed  to  conquer  Ahmed-  Be'eo**. 
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nujr<rer,  if  lit  would  further  his  own  projects  for  usurping  the 
crown  of  Beejapoor ;  and  tliese  nefaiious  terms  were  ratified  by 
n  secret;  treaty,  wliicli  providi'd  that  Kunull  Kliau  was  at  liberty 
to  impi-ison  Ismail  Adil  Shah,  or  put  hiiu  to  death,  as  might  be 
most  expedient.  The  first  act  of  tlie  confederates  was  to  besiego 
the  fort  of  Sholapoor.  Ameer  Bereed  had  moved  to  Goolburgah 
and  invested  it ;  and  Kumal  Khan,  confining  the  queen-dowager 
anil  her  son  to  the  citadel  of  Beejapoor,  proceeded  to  .Sholapoor, 
the  possessor  of  which,  Zein  Khan,  surrendered  the  fort  to  him, 
lie  then  returned  to  Beejapoor,  and  to  secure  his  own  position, 
dismissed  the  foreign  guards,  who  were  to  a  man  faithful  to  the 
Iting,  while  he  took  into  his  service  a  body  of  Mahratta  hor.«e,  by 
which  his  own  adherents  were  raised  to  the  large  number  of 
•20,000  men. 

The  queen,  who  possessed  information  of  these  proceedings,  and 
KnniAi  Kimii  of  the  fact  that  Kumal  Khan  had  actually  fixed,  by  his 
iil.'urp'the'"  a.strologers,  a  date  for  ascending  the  tlirone,  now  deter- 
tiiroiie.  niined   upon   his  destruction,  if  possible,  as  the  only 

available  means  for  escape;  and   she  urged  Yoosnf  Toork,   the 
fi>8ter-father  of  her  son,  of  whose  devotion  to  the  family  she  had 
?io  doubt,  to  etVect  it — a  commission  he  readily  accepted.     Kumjll 
Khnn  had  feigned  to  be  ill,  and  had  shut  himself  up  for  some 
days,  as  the  astrologers  had  predicted  certain  malign  influences 
Tho queen's     <igain.st  him.     The  queen,  pretending  to  be  solicitous 
•.mil ur  plot.  „g  iQ  }jig  Jiealth,  sent  an  old  female  attendant,  who 
she  knew  was  acting  as  Kumal  Khan's  spy,  to  him  with  a  com- 
plimentary messjige  and  wave  ofiering,  and  requested  her  to  take 
with  her  Yoosuf  Toork,  who  desired  an  audience  for  leave  to  de- 
part on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.   There  was  nothing  in  the  message 
or  in  the  individual  to  excite  suspicion,  and  after  its  deliveiy, 
Yoosnf  Toork  was  summoned  to   receive  an  honorary  disinis.sal. 
<  »n  such  an  occasion  it  is  customary  for  the  superior  to  give  some 
leaves  of  pan,  rolled   up  with  betel-nut,   to    the  petitioner:    a.s 
Yoosuf  Toork  advanced  to  receive  the  pan  on  his  extended  scarf, 
the  naked  hands  being  considered  a  disrespectful  breach  of  etiquette, 
K.in.AiKiinn    ^^   conccalcd  a  naked  dagger  beneath   it,  and  as  the 
i»H,n»8iiiaii-.i.    regent  stretched  out  his  hand,  Yoosuf  Toork  suddenly 
plunged  the  dagger  into  his  breast,  and  he  died  instantly,  with  a 
loud  groan  ;  while  the  attendants,  hearing  the  noise,  rushed  in,  and 
rtispafched  the  assassin   and  the  woman  ere  they  could  leave  the 
apartment.     Kumal  Klnin's  body  was  then  dressed  and  placed  in 
the  balcony  by  his  mother,  as  though  he  were  alive ;  and  a  message 
►••nt  to  the  troops  to  hasten  to  salute  him  a.s  king,  and  seize  Ismail 
Adil  .Slnih  and   his   mother.     .Sufilur    Khan,  the  minister's  son, 
eonsiderij'jj  he  had  troop**  enough  for  this  purpose,  shut  the  gaten 
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of  the  fort,  and  proceeded  in  person  against  tlie  queen's  palace, 
which  was  separate  from  the  rest,  with  a  hody  of  5,000  men. 

The  queen  did  not  as  yet  know  of  the  fate  of  her  messenger,  and 
supposing  he  liad  been  killed,  and  that  Kunial  Khan  Heroic  rm.- 
etill  lived,  pDposed  to  make  the  best  terms  she  could;  ^jj","^"'^ 
but  Dil.shad  Agha,  the  foster-sister  of  her  husband,  at  Jowager. 
once  saw  the  danger  of  such  a  step,  and  determined  to  resist.  The 
palace  gates  were  shut,  and  a  faithful  eunuch  dispatched  to  the 
few  foreign  soldiers  in  the  fort,  to  warn  them  of  the  king's  situa- 
tion. On  their  arri^  al,  they  undauntedly  withstood  the  storm  of 
shot  and  arrows  poured  against  tlieni,  Dilshad  Agha  and  the 
queen,  clad  in  armour,  encouraging  them  in  person ;  but  when 
cannon  were  brought  up  against  the  palace,  its  brave  defenders 
began  to  despair,  and  some  fled.  Dilshad  Agha's  message  to  the 
few  foreigners  still  in  the  city  had,  however,  reached  them  :  and 
they  gained  admittance  to  the  palace  from  the  fort  ditch,  by  ropes 
thrown  over  the  wall.  This  reinforcement  augmented  the  de- 
fenders to  nearly  two  hundred  men,  and  with  these,  Booboojee 
Khanum  and  Dilshad  Agha  continued  to  fight  gallantly.  Aa 
Sufdiir  Khan  broke  open  the  gateway  of  the  palace,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  sharp  volley  of  arrows  and  shot,  totally  une.xpected ; 
and  being  himself  wounded  in  the  eye,  retired,  and  was  leaning 
against  the  palace  wall,  when  the  young  king,  recognising  him, 
pushed  over  a  heavy  stone  from  the  terrace  roof  above,  which 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  His  followers  fled,  and  in  a  short  time  all 
tlie  loyal  population  had  rallied  round  their  monarch.  The  body 
of  Yoosuf  Toork  was  buried  with  honour,  and  a  mausoleum  raised 
over  it ;  nor  did  the  king,  when  at  the  ciipital,  fail  to  visit  the 
place  once  in  every  month,  and  join  in  tiie  ceremonies  for  the 
repo«?  of  the  soul  of  the  faithful  servant  to  whose  devotion  he 
owed  his  life.  As  may  be  conceived,  so  romantic  an  event  took  a 
strong  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  the  facts  are  still 
recited  by  the  minstrels  of  the  country,  with  unfailing  interest ; 
while  the  traveller,  if  he  knows  the  history,  will  be  shown  the 
Bcene  of  the  tragedy  and  its  consequences.  The  account  ot 
Ferishta  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  local  narratives. 

Although  still  a  mere  boy  in  years,  the  events  of  the  time,  and 
his  natural  high  spirit,  imparted  a  decision  to  Ismail 
Adil  Shah's  mind  which  never  left  him.     He  at  once  assumes  the 
assumed  the  direciion  of  his  own  government.    He  dis-  '>'"*'-''■" '"^"'^• 
missed  the  faithless  Deccanies  and  Abyssinians,  and  re-enlisted  the 
Toorks  and  Moghuls  who  had  been  discharged  ;  and  these,  with  his 
father's  gallant  vetei-ans,  who  flocked  to   hiui  from  all  quarters, 
soon  composed  a  sufficient  army.     Ameer  Bereed,  on  hearin"  of 
the  death  of  Kumal  Khan,  had  raised  the  siege  of  Goolburgah, 
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and  retired  to  Beeder ;  but  he  vrns  not  the  less  active  in  his  designs 

ajrainst  tiie  vonno:  kiii":,   and  eventuallv  succeeded  in 

iiuii.ist        inducing^  the  Kings  of  Golcondah,  Berar,  and  Ahnied- 

njHii)   .    j^^gjjg,.  ^f,  join  liini,  on  the  part  of  Mahmood  Shah  IJali- 

niuny,   in  an   effort  to  uproot  the  Adil  Siiahy   dynasty.     These 

Bovereigns  sent  quotas  of  troops;    and,  in  1514,  Ameer  Beroed 

and  King  Mahmood  Shah  Bahmuny  advanced  on  Becjapoor  at  the 

head  of  25,000  horse.    Ismail  Adil  Shah  was  in  nowise  dismayed. 

lie  allowed  the  Beeder  army  to  advance  to  Allapoor, 

The  kliifr  .  .  i         i     i<.      i-"     i  J   i  • 

de/i-atsthe  withni  a  mile  and  a  halt  ot  the  eastern  gate  ot  Ins 
capital ;  and  as  it  debouched  upon  the  great  plain  before 
the  city,  he  fell  upon  it  with  12,000  foreign  cavalry,  and  leading 
the  principal  division  himself,  won  a  complete  victory.  Mahmood 
Slinli  and  his  son  Ahmed  had  both  been  unhorsed  in  the  action, 
and  were  captured ;  but  were  received  as  honoured  guests  by  the 
young  king,  himself  only  fourteen  yeara  old,  and  treated  with 
respect  and  dignity.  The  sequel  to  this  invasion,  was  the  proposal 
of  Mahmood  Shah  to  solemnise  the  marriage  of  his  sou  to  Beeby 
Musseety,  the  king's  sister ;  and  the  two  monarchs  proceeded  to- 
pether  to  Goolburgah,  where  the  marriage  was  concluded,  amidst 
great  rejoicings.  Malimood  Shall  and  his  son,  with  his  bride,  were 
tlien  forwarded  to  ]?eeder,  with  an  escort  of  o,00<J  select  cavalry, 
and  for  a  time  Ameer  Bereed  did  not  appear. 

From  1514  to  1510  peace  prevailed;  but  the  TJajah  of  Beeja- 
nugger  had  succeeded  in  getting  possest-ion  of  the  Ilaichore  Dooab; 
wurwiih  **"d  '^'"^  being  an  original  portion  of  tlie  Beejapoor 
Bwjai.uggcr.  State.  Ismail  Adil  Shah  determined  to  regain  it.  Timraj, 
the  regent  of  Bcejanugger,  had  poisoned  his  wai-d,  and  now  exer- 
cised regal  power ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  diisposed  to  admit 
Ismail  Adil  Shah's  demands.  lie  took  up  a  position  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Krishna;  and  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river 
wjiile  excited  by  wine,  Ismail  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  .sacrificed 
many  of  his  best  troops.  He  was  obliged  to  retreat:  but  the 
event  had  the  good  efl'fct  of  inducing  him  to  abandon  the  use  of 
wine,  to  which  it  had  been  feared  he  was  becoming  addicted.  All 
further  attempt  upon  the  Baichore  Dooab  was  for  the  present 
abandoiu'd.  Soon  afterwards  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah,  king  of  AJimed- 
nagfger,  proposed  to  many  tlio  king's  sister  Muryani,  and  tlie  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  Sholapoor,  in  Ma}*  1524,  which  fort,  with 
its  dependencies,  was  fixed  as  her  dowry.  Tlie  cession  was  not, 
warwiih  however,  immediately  made;  and  Boorhan  Shall,  taking 
tli'Jlt^r.  offence,  invaded  the  Beejapoor  dominions  in  1535, 
mifirof  aAxisted,  m  usual,  by  Ameer  I'>ere<'d.  The  Lssue  of 
''•»'»•  this  campaign   was  favourable  to   Ismail  Adil   Shah, 

who  defeated  Lis  brolher-in-law  in  a  general  action,  with  great 
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loss  of  men  and  materiel  of  war,  both  being  present  in  the  field  and 
leading  their  respective  armies.     In  lo'28,  however,  Boorhan  Shah 
and  Ameer  Bereed    renewed    the  contest,  and  were  The  King  of 
allowed  to  advance  to  within  forty  miles  of  Beejapoor,  n,',gger' 
where  they  were  attacked  by  Assud  Khan,  the  Beeja-  <ie'«»"^d. 
poor  general,  and  utterly  routed,  with  the  loss  of  their  guns  a  ad 
elephants. 

These,  as  it  were,  family  quaiTels,  did  not,  however,  prevent  the 
parties  from  assisting  each  other  on  emergent  occasions  ;  for  in  the 
same  year,  1528-0,  when  the  King  of  Ahmednugger  was  attacked 
by  the  King  of  Guzerat,  Ismail  Adil  Shah  sent  him  G,000  horse 
and  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  half  a  million  sterling,  to  enable 
him  to  refit  his  army.     It  transpired,  however,  that  while  em- 
ployed in  this  service,  Ameer  Bereed   had   tampered  with   the 
Beejapoor  troops,  and  had  promised  their  commander  an  inde- 
pendent estate  if  he  would  desert  and  join  in  an  attack  Renewed 
upon  Beejapoor.     This  provoked    Ismail   Adil   Shah  ^mie"''**'' 
be vond  endurance;  and  he  proposed  to  his  brother-in-  Bereed. 
law  that  they  should  join  to  punish  the  man  who  contrived,  by  his 
malicious  and  unceasing  intrigues,  to  keep  the  Deccan  in  perpetual 
turmoil ;  or,  if  he  pleased,  he  might  remain  neutral,  which  would 
answer  the  same  purpose.     Boorhan  Shah  preferred  the  latter 
alternative  ;  and  in   1529  the  Beejapoor  king  invaded  ismaii  Adii 
the  territory  of  Beeder  with  10,000  of  his  best  cavalry.  H^ellJ^''"^"* 
In  all  his  campaigns,  the  king  seems  to  have  trusted  to  p^^^g  „, 
archery  as  his  chief  weapon  in  war,  and  it  was  the  cambray. 
national  arm  of  tlie  Persians,  Tartars,  Moghuls,  and  Turks,  who 
composed  his  best  troops;    but  at  Beeder  he  had  to  encounter 
artillery  and  musketry,  and  a  hard-fought  action  outside     „ 
tht  walls  of  the  city  tested  the  l)ravery  of  his  troops  to     notion  at 
the  utmost.     Tlie  king  displayed  great  personal  valour 
in  this  battle,  killing  in  single  combat  two  of  the  sons  of  Ameer 
Bereed,  who  had  attacked  him  successively.    At  the  close  of  the 
action,  a  large  body  of  fresh  cavalry  was  seen  approaching  from 
the  right,  which  proved  to  be  a  contingent  of  4,000  Golcondah 
horsemen  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Ameer  Bereed.      The  king 
would  have  attacked  these  at  once  with  his  own  division,  and 
was  with  great  dirticulty  persuaded  to  witness  the  final  charge 
inste.id  of  taking  a  part  in  it.  He  therefore  handed  his  own  bloody 
sword  to  Syed  Iluosein,  his  Arab  general,  and  seated  ^iie  king's 
himself  on  a  mound  overlooking  the  field  of  battle,  by  ^'^'o""!-. 
which  the  place  is  still  to  be  recognised.     Syed  Hoosein,   and 
Assud  Khan  were   completely  successful,  and  on  their  return  the 
king  presented  his  own  horse  to  Syed  Hoosein. 

The  fort  of  Besder  was  now  closely  invested,  Ameer  Bereed 
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retired  to  OotlLrhecr,  leavinj^  tlie  defence  to  his  sons,  nnd  wrote  to 
the  King  of  IJenir  t  >  come  to  Heeder  as  a  mediator.  When  Imad 
8liah  arrived,  he  fouiul  that  Ismail  Adil  Shoh  would  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  Ameer  JJereeds  unconditional  submission; 
but  the  fort,  was  impregnable,  and  Ameer  iiorettl  would  not 
come  to  terms.  Hearing  that  his  camp  was  pitched  near  that  of 
tlie  King  of  Herar,  and  that  he  was  neglectful  of  it,  A.SMud  Khan 
Wiis  sent  with  2,000  horde  to  make  a  night  attack  upon  it,  when 
the  scouts  sent  on,  returned,  and  declared  they  had  reached  the 
royal  tent  without  a  challenge.  Assud  Khan,  con- 
Hcrerii  ducted  bv  tlu'sc  men,  took  twenty-five  horse  and  H  few 
'^*''  ''  '  foot  with  him,  and  found  Ameer  liereed  drunk,  lying 
on  his  bed,  and  surrounded  by  guards,  musicians,  singers  and 
dancers,  all  intoxicated  and  asleep.  1  he  bed  of  Ameer  Hereed 
was  now  gently  lifted  as  he  lay  on  it  and  carried  off,  and  it  was 
only  when  he  found  himself  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his 
camp,  travelling  as  it  were  through  tlie  air,  that  he  awoke,  crying 
out  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  and  praying  God  to 
forgive  him.  Assud  Khan  now  rode  up  to  him,  and  told  him 
what  had  happened;  but  promised  his  good  offices  with  the  king. 
Ismail  Adil  .Sliah  wjis  overjoyed  with  the  result  of  the  night 
expediti(m,  which  indeed  was  more  like  romance  than  reality; 
and  at  fii-st  seemed  disposed  to  put  the  ajred  Ameer  Bereed  ta 
death,  for  he  was  led  out  bareheaded  in  the  hot  sun  for  execution. 
'J'lien  he  humbly  begged  his  life,  and  promised  to  give  up  the  fort 
nnd  the  Bahmuny  treasures  if  it  were  spared;  but  his  son,  who 
held  the  fort,  replied  to  his  father's  message  to  surrender,  that  ho 
would  not,  and  that  his  father's  life,  at  his  age,  was  not  worth  sucli 
a  ransom.  This  was,  however,  only  a  feint  to  pet  better  terms,  for 
even  in  this  extremity  the  merciful  and  chivalrous  disposition  nf 
the  King  of  Ikejapoor  was  relied  on.  Ameer  Bereed 
H4.-<irT  now  b<'gged  to  be  taken  before  one  of  the  towers  of 
gi\eiiui<.     ^j^^    ^^^^j,    ^.jjpjg    j,jg   g^j^j,  were,  accompanied    by  the 

elephant  which  the  king  declared  fihould  trample  him  to  deatli ; 
when  at  last,  believing  him  to  be  in  real  danger,  the  sons  ottered 
to  give  up  the  fort  if  they  were  allowed  to  depart  with  their 
families  to  O'ldght-er;  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  they 
had  loaded  th<Miis<-lves  with  the  most  valuable  of  tlie  crown 
jewels  before  they  departed.  The  kings  now  entered  the  city  and 
fort  in  state,  nnd  seated  themselves  together  on  the  throne.  All 
the  money  in  the  treivury,  about  half  a  million  sterling, 
dutriiMiK-n  the  jewels,  clothes,  china,  and  other  valuables,  were 
.'iflk-wi^rTo*  distribntetl  to  the  armies,  or  in  charity,  and  King 
hi»«rinr.  I.siiiail  refused  to  take  a  single  article  for  himself;  he 
bad  not  naade  war,  ho  said,  for  booty,  but  for  his  honour,  which 
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vft-j  satisfictl.  The  disposal  of  Ameer  Bereed  &\oue  remained, 
and  at  the  intercest^ioii  of  the  King  of  Berar,  an  estate  was  con- 
terrtti  upon  him,  and  he  was  allowed  the  command  of  S,0OQ 
hor*t'  in  tlie  Beejapoor  army. 

The  kinij  now  proceeded  into  the  Raichore  Dooab,  „ 

^  i  Till        Oampalirn  lii 

which,  with  the  forts  of  liaichoie  and  Moodgul,  he  Uie  itaiciiore 
recovered.  Ameer  Bereed,  havinjr  rendered  important 
service,  was  forgiven,  and  assured  that  his  government  of  Beeder 
would  be  restored  to  him  ;  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  allowed  to 
proceed  to  Beeder,  on  condition  of  surrendering  two  forts  and 
their  dependoncifs.  But  he  was  no  sooner  free  than  he  recom- 
mencetl  his  old  practices,  and  renewed  his  intrigues  with  Boorhaii 
Shall  of  Aliroednuorwr,  who  was  sore  at  having  had  no  „ 

"^."^      '  T    •  War  With 

part  in  his  bn>ther-in-law's  la.st  successful  expeditions.  A)inie.i- 
Ismail  Adil  Sliah  had  given  notice  to  his  brother-in- 
law  tliat  he  was  about  to  mate  a  tour  of  his  dominions,  and  that 
the   officers  on  the  frontier  should  not    be   alarmed ;    to  which 
the  King  of  Ahmednugger  replied  contemptuously,  '  that  it  would 
be  better  if  he  stayed  at  home  and  minded  his  own  business.' 
Ismail  Adil  fcihali  received  this  uncourteous  message  at  Bahmun- 
liully,  when  at  evening  prayer,  and  was  so  incensed,  that  he  marched 
at  once  with  a  slight  escort,  and  did  not  dmw  rein  till  he  arrived 
next  evening  at  Nuldroog.     Ileie  he  dismissed  the  Ahmednugger 
auibassadors,  and  awaited  the  advance  of  their  troops.     Boorhau 
Nizam  Shall  had  equipped  a  line  army,  and  his  train  of  artillery 
was  unusually  large.     lie  brought  2o.000  horse  into  the  field  on 
this  occasion;  but  they  were  chiefly  Mahiattas  and  Deccanies,  and 
had  no  chance  against  the  veteran  foreigners  of  Beejapoor.  Boorhan 
Nizam  Shah  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  his  guns 
iinil  cauip  equipage,  and  tied  to  his  capital :  but  the  Niz;iiii  siiah 
brothers-in-law  met   afterwards  on  the   frontier,  and 
agreed  mutually  that  Ahmednugger  should  annex  Berar   to   its 
dominions,  leaving  Beejapoor  at  liberty  to  proceed  against  Golcon- 
Oah.     In  lo;i3,  therefore,  King  Ismail  opened  a  campaign  againsx 
Golcondah — which  State  he  averred  had  attacked  him  treacherously, 
and  without  cause,  in  the  ailair  at  Beeder — by  the  siege  of  KowU- 
konda.    Here  the  king  fell  ill  of  a  violent  fever,  and  died 
on  St-pteniber  6,  1534,  after  a  glorious  and  successful  shTliw.^" 
leign  of  twenty-five  years.     In  all  his  military  enter-  '^^ 
prises  the  king  had  suflered  only  one  reverse,  that  at  Rcfnmiaiinn 
the  Kri.shna  river,  by  the  Beejanugger  army,  which  was 
only   attributable  to  his  own   rashness  :    and   in  the  subsequent 
campaign,  he  not  only  retrieved  that  disaster,  but  recaptured  the 
Raichoi-e  Dooab,  which  had  been  in   possession    of  the  IIindo(.s 
for  nearly  twenty  years.    The  king's  body  was  carried  from  Kowil- 
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konda  to  Gogy,  and  interred  beside  liis  fftther,  ft  simple  tomb- 
isiimirs  stone  alone  marking  the  spot.  Tlie  character  of  thia 
ciuirscier.  jjjyj,  j^  ^ygU  given  in  the  words  of  a  local  liistorian, 
quoted  by  Ferishta.  'lie  was  just,  patient,  and  liberal;  ex- 
tremely generous,  frequently  pardoning  State  criminals,  and  averse 
to  listening  to  slander.  He  never  used  passionate  language,  and 
possessed  great  wit,  to  which  he  added  a  sound  and  accurate 
judgment.  lie  was  an  adept  in  the  arts  of  painting,  varnisliing, 
milking  arrows,  and  embroidering  saddlecloths:  and  in  mu.sic  and 
poetry  excelled  most  of  his  age.  lie  supported  literary  men  and 
scholars  munificently  at  liis  court ;  and  had  a  great  fund  of 
humour,  which  he  displayed  at  his  private  parties  and  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  his  courtiers.'  His  personal  bravery  was  beyond 
question,  as  was  proved  by  his  acts  of  valour  in  all  his  wars,  and 
Im?  shared  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  his  soldiers,  who  loved 
him  deeply,  and  deplored  his  loss.  No  record  of  his  civil  ad- 
ministration has  been  preserved  ;  but,  it  may  be  inferred  from  his 
general  abilities  and  kind  disposition,  that  it  had  liourished 
abundantly.  On  his  death-bed  he  appointed  liia  friend  Assud 
Khan  to  be  protector  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  though  he  had  no 
confidence  in  his  eldest  son  Mulloo,  he  declared  him  his  sno 
cessor.     Tliis  prince  was  therefore  raised  to  the  throne 

Million  AdJl  r^         ,,  ,       1  1   •        r      1         ,  •     •  ,.  i 

8iiRii  sur-  at  iTOolburgah,  but  his  father  8  opinion  was  conhrmed 
by  his  conduct,  which  so  disgusted  A.'wud  Khan,  tiiat 
he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Belgaum.  leaving  the  regency  to  the 
old  quetn-dowager,  Booboojee  Khanum,  and  Ismail  Khan  I)ec- 
Hoi5ri<»-  cany.  After  enduring  Mulloo  Adil  Shah's  vices  for  six 
iiiruned,  16.-M.  mou^lis,  tile  quecn-dowagcr  determined  to  depose  him; 
Bh^ri^.uri"  ""^  "^''^''  ^^^  ^"'^  approbation  of  Assud  Khau,  Mulloo 
c<ed»,  15.14.  Adil  Shah  was  dethroned  and  blinded,  and  his  brother 
Ibrahim  crowned  king,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  in  the 
State. 

Tliese  transactions  have  broujjht  the  history  of  the  Adil  Shahy 
dynasty  somewhat  beyond  tlie  date  previously  mentioned,  namely, 
l-')'2(i;  but  the  details  of  the  reign  of  Ismail  .\ilil  Sliah  could  not 
be  interrupted  ;  and  those  of  his  successor,  Ibrahim  Adil  Slmh  I^ 
will  bo  Tcsurced  liereafter. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

0?   TEE  NIZAM   8HAHY  DTXASXT   OF   AHMEDNUGGER, 
A.D.  1489  TO  1532. 

The  death  of  Nizam-o.jl-Moolk  Bheiry,  who  succeeded  MahinooJ 
Gftwan  as  minister  of  the  Bahniunv  State,  after  his  ex- 
ecutton,  hae  been  before  related  in  Chapter  XV".  of  this  >'iz-"i>  shah 
Book,  as  also  the  declaration  of  independence  by  his  son  dfpendeiice, 
Mullik  Ahmed,  which  immediately  followed  that  event.  ^■**®' 
lie  had  been  previously  employed  in  the  royal  service,  both  by 
Mahmood  Gawan  and  his  own  father ;  and,  at  the  period  under 
notice,  was  enoraged  in  reducing  tlie  Northern  Konkan,  which 
formed  part  of  his  father's  public  estate,  to  obedience.     In  these 
operations  he  had  been  singularly  successful ;  and  liad  captured  all 
the  Mahratta  sirongliolds,  which,  up  to  this  period,  had  defied  the 
Mahomedan  arms.     Ferishta  states,  that  though  he  assumed  in- 
dependence, he  was  not  crowned,  nor  did  he  style  himself  shah 
or  king,  until  a  later  period.     An  attempt  was  made  by  The  Bah- 
the  Bahmuny  State,  soon  after  his  declaration  of  inde-  gJJ'eraia 
pendence,  to  recover  Mullik  Ahmed's  possessions  ;  but  d^^'eated. 
the  generals  dispatched  for  the  purpose  were  successively  de- 
feated ;  on  the  last  occasion  with  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage.     A 
third  attempt  by  Azmut-ool-Moolk,  with  18,000  men,  on  the  part 
of  Mahmood  Shah  Bahmuny,  was  equally  unsuccessful.     Mullik 
Ahmed  evaded  them,  marched  suddenly  upon  Beeder,  a  distance 
of  nearly   300  miles,    surprised  the  city  guards,  and  carried  off 
the  females  of  his  family  without  loss  ;  an  exploit  which  consider- 
ably added  to  his  fame.     He  then  rejoined  his  forces,  and  after 
some  manoeuvres  by  both  parties,  a  general  action  ensued,  on  May 
28,  1490,  in  which  the  Bahmuny  troops  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
on  the  plain  near  the  town  of  Bingar,  which  was  commemorated 
by  the  erection  of  a  palace,   surrounded  by  a  garden  and  park, 
which  still  remain.      The    occurrences  of  the   reign   of  Ahmed. 
Nizam  Shah  were  so  much  mixed  up  with  those  of  Mahmood 
Shah  Bahmunv,  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  need  not  all  be 
reviewed.     Joonair  as  yet  had  been  the  capital  of  the  new  king- 
dom ;  but  it  was  inconvenient  in   many  respects,   and  was  not 
pufficiently  central.     Mullik  Ahmed  Shah  had  determined  to  gain 
possession   of  Dowlatabad  and  its  dependencies,  which  included 
the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  upper  Godavery,  and  eventually 
to  extend  his  power  into  Berai*  j  and  he  fi.xed  upon  a  spot  near 
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Hiiigar,  wlicrc  lie  bad  nlienrly  erected  a  palace  for  the  new  capital, 
AiiMini-  wliiih  was  named  Ahmednugger,  the  fort  of  Ahmed. 

mii:K.r  'j['i,g  position,  in  tfverv  point  of  view,  was  an  excellent 

one.  It  commanded  all  the  p.isses  into  Khandesh  and 
covered  Dy       Dowhitabad,  and  it3  elevation,  near  tiie  crest  oi  one  of 

the  piincipal  Deccan  ranges  of  hills,  secured  a  cool  and 
palnbrions  climate.  The  city  soon  sprang  np,  and  with  the  noble 
fort  palace-s  ul'  the  Nizam  8hahy  dyna.'^ty,  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  military  st.ations  of  the  British  army  in  the  Deccau. 

The  IJalnnuny  oilicer,  Mnllik  Wujoo.  in  char<re  of  the  province 
of  Dowlatabad,  had,  like  others,  declared  his  independence :  and 
there  had  since  occurred  a  domestic  revolution,  in  which  his 
younper  brother,  MuUik  Ashruf,  had  obtained  the  power.  Ahmed 
Nizam  Shah  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  make  any  impression  on 
Dowlatabad  ;  but  he  devastated  its  districts  in  every  season  of 
harvest,  and  determined  on  continuing  this  policy  till  it  should 

be  triven  un.    In  14!)I)  he  was  enjrajred  in  besieging  the 

Dnwiatal.ad        -  ,  ,r    ,  ,    .-,1      1        ,.    /V  1  .1 

iiesk-Kcd.  foit,  wlieii  Maliuiood  bhah  or  (mzerat  moved  .soutli- 
Braiiidis-  Wards  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  Kiiand^sh  and 
cvtrod.  relieving  Dowlatabad.     This  had  the  elicit  of  obliging 

Ahmed  Nizam  Shah  to  rai.se  the  siege  ;  and  a  sub.sequ(!nt  night 
attack  upon  the  Guzerat  army  near  Sooltanpoor,  in  Khand»5sh, 
caused  its  king  to  retreat.  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah  now  advanced 
once  more  towards  Dowlatabad,  the  garrison  of  which  sent  him 
word  thai  their  ma-ster  had  engaged  to  acknowledge  the  King  of 
(Juzerat  as  hia  sovereign,  and  as  they  could  not  submit  to  thi.s, 
they  would  admit  him  if  he  would  come.  So  favourable  an  offer 
could  not  be  neglecteil,  and  the  king  marched  with 
(.■I'v.ii'np  .'{,(XX)  horae,  and  encamped  without  the  walls.  Mullik 
***  '""■  Ashruf  was  then  ill,  and  died  in  a  few  days;  and  the 
kcvs  of  the  fort  were  delivered  up  to  Ahnud  Nizam  Shah,  who, 
rejoiced  at  his  good  fortune,  directed  the  whole  of  the  works  to  be 
repaired,  and  placed  in  them  a  trusty  garrison  of  his  own  troops. 
Tiie  posse.s.sion  of  Dowlatabad,  with  its  lar^;e  dependencies,  very 
much  increased  the  king's  power:  and  though  frequently  threatened 
by  (hizerat,  no  war  actually  took  place.  Aiimed  Nizam  Sliali 
Aiimi'd  si.nh  Dheiry  fell  ill  in  loOS,  and  died  in  the  course  of  the 
I'-X'' '^'"'  year.  lie  was  buried  at  IJi'izah,  near  Dowlatabad,  a 
,  place  to  which,  a.s  well  for  the  mausoleums  and  colleges 
•  jiii.t.niy.  of  holv  Mahomedan  saints  e^-tabllshed  there,  as  fmn 
its  beautiful  situation  and  d.li;.'htrul  cliniiite,  ho  had  become 
deeply  attached. 

The  king  wm  suoceoded  bv  his  .son  I'lnorlian  Nizam  Shah,  tlien  a 
n.«.rii»n  \f,,y  (,f  seven  years  rdd.  The  pidjlic  affairs  were  in 
1,1,  ...„.  .„r-    the  hands  of  experienced  ollicers,  and  the  voung  kmg  8 
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education  was  carefully  conducted  by  tbeni,  Ferislita  state.'?, 
that  he  saw  ia  tbe  royal  library  at  Abmednugger,  a  lreati.se 
on  tbe  duties  of  kings,  ueatly  copied  by  him  wbeu  be  wa.s  ten 
years  old.  In  1510  tbe  kingdom  was  placed  in  some  danger  by 
the  desertion  of  8,000  cavahy  to  Allu-ood-deen  Imad  ^n  invasion 
Shab  of  Berar,  who,  assisted  by  them,  invaded  the  froniBerar 
Abmednugger  dominions,  being  led  to  believe  they  defeated, 
would  fall  an  easy  prey ;  but  he  wa.s  resolutely  opposed  by 
Khwajah  Jehan  of  Paraindah — who,  partially  independent,  was  yet 
tributary  to  Abmednugger — and  the  young  king  himself  :  and  wa.s 
defeated  with  great  loss,  flying  from  tbe  field  of  battle  at  Eanoory 
to  Ellicbpoor.  The  young  king  in  this  battle  rode  before  Ajdur 
Khan,  his  tutor,  on  tbe  same  saddle,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fi^bt. 
It  was  after  this  war  that  the  Brahmin  relations  of  the  king 
claimed  their  hereditary  rights  as  'Putwaries,'  or  accountants  of 
Putry.  Tbe  regent,  Mokumil  Khan,  proposed  an  exchange  of 
territory  for  Putry,  which  belonged  to  Berar,  and  this  being  re- 
fused, be  took  forcible  posses.sion  of  tbe  town,  and  it  was  after- 
wards retained  as  a  family  point  of  honour. 

In  1523  the  king  was  married  at  Sholapoor  to  INIuryam,  the 
sister  of  Ismail  Adil  Shah  of  Beejapoor :  and  their  sub-  xiieking 
sequent  quarrel  in  regard  to  that  fort,  and  the  defeat  of  "dnccssof 
the  King  of  Abmednugger,  when  he  was  carried  off  the  beejapoor. 
field  fainting  from  the  weight  of  bis  armour,  have  been  f^,lj."'*" 
already  mentioned.     Ferishta  adds  of  this  battle, '  it  Belgrade. 
was  so  bloody  a  one,  that  nature  revolts  at  tbe  remembrance.'     In 
lo27  Putry  became  the  subject  of  a  war.     Alla-ood-deen  Imad 
Shah  of  Berar  retook  and  fortified  it,  when  Boorhan  ^ome  taken 
Nizam   Shah  in  per.«on  drove  out  tbe  Berar  garrison,  i>y  ^'iiaries  v. 
razed  the  fortifications  of  tbe  place,  and  bestowed  it  as  '  a  charitable 
gift'  on  his  Brahmin  relations,  by  whom  it  was  held  successively 
till  tbe  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbur,  and  whose  descendants  still 
represent  the  family. 

In   1529   Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  was  severely  pressed  by  the 
junction  of  Guzerat  to  tbe  confederation  of  the  Kings  of 
Khand^sb  and  Berar  against  him.     The  two  latter  he  agaiiist  the 
bad  defeated  :  but  the  accession  of  Guzerat  to  their     '^'' 
league  was  very  formidable.     The  timely  assistance  rendered  bv 
his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Beejapoor,  on  this  occasion,  to 
Boorhan  Nizam  Shah,  will  be  remembered  ;  but  the  final  success 
may  be   attributed  to  the  judicious  conduct  of  Kawur   Sein,  a 
Brahmin,  who  became  Peshwa,  or  prime  minister,  being  the  first 
instance  as  yet  recorded   of  any  Hindoo  being  raised  to  an  offic** 
of  tbe  highest  rank.     The  Bralimin  seems  to  have  been  The  kin 
K:  brave  a  soldier  as  be  was  a  skilful  admini.strator,  but  deteatco. 
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lioovLan  Niznin  Sliali  was  nevertheless  defeated,  and  obliged  lo 
tiie  for  peace,  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Gnzerat 
kiujT,  which  was  considered  a  sufficient  humiliation.  In  lo.'.O  the 
king  sent  an  embassy  to  the  monarch  of  Gnzerat,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  conquest  of  Malwah,  but  he  was  informed  that  he 
must  do  homage  in  pereon — a  further  humiliation,  at  which  the 
ivinj;:'s  pride  revolted.  '  Should  he  who  had  won  his  independence 
liom  the  great  house  of  Bahmuny  stoop  to  that  of  UuzeratP' 
Shall  Taiiir,  the  holy  saint  who  had  been  his  ambassador,  now 
dexterously  delivered  him  from  the  dilemma.  At  the  intf'rview 
Ix'tween  the  kings,  lie  cuTied  on  his  head  a  Koran,  written  by 
Ally  ■;  and  the  Guzerat  king,  descending  from  his  throne  to  pay  it 
reverence,  saluted  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah,  who  was  following  hia 
ambassador.  The  two  kings  then  entered  into  conversation,  and 
Ijecame  good  friends  ;  Bahadur  Shah,  before  he  returned  to  Guzerat, 
formally  resigning  all  his  assumed  honorary  pretensions  as  king  of 
Mshratta  the  Deccan.  His  Brahmin  minister  now  rendered  more 
du'/edtT  excellent  service  to  Boorhan  Shah,  in  reducing  the 
«i.c-dience.  Mahratta  chiefs  of  the  mountain  tracts  who  had  as  yet 
not  submitted,  and  all  these  princes  were  very  judiciously  confirmed 
in  tljeir  estates. 

The  last  quarrel  between  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  and  Ismail  Adil 
Shah,  in  1");>1,  resulted,  as  has  been  recorded,  in  the  former's  utterde- 
I'eat ;  but  the  letter  written  by  Ismail  on  receipt  of  the  rude  message 
'  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  his  own  business,'  has  been  preserved 
Reiimrtabie  J"  Ferishta's  history,  and  is  too  characteristic  of  the 
iRnVHi/Adii  pei'i'^d  to  be  omitted.  '  Have  you  so  soon,'  wiites  the 
eiiah.  Beejapoor    king,    '  forgotten    your    late    condition    at 

Ahmednugger  ?  If  you  pride  yourself  on  the  tattered  rags  of 
the  King  of  Malwah,  the  boast  is  ridiculous.  Nor  need  you  be  ton 
vain  of  the  title  of  shah,  conferred  on  you  by  the  King  of 
(Juzerat,  since  I  derive  my  royal  lineage  from  a  race  of  sovereigns, 
and  am  so  styled  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  descendants  of  tlu; 
I'lophet.  I  advise  you  to  repent  of  your  folly  and  arrogance,  or  I 
fihall  compel  you  to  quit  the  enjoyments  of  your  Bagh-i-Nizam, 
and  try  how  you  like  the  clashing  of  steel  in  tiie  field  of  battle.' 
No  doubt  mucli  of  the  royal  correspondence  between  the  brothers- 
in-law  and  their  neiglibour  was  in  the  same  strain  ;  and  could 
Ferishta  have  introduced  more  specimens  of  the  familiar  and 
political  letters  and  transactions  of  liis  period  into  his  histoiy,  its 
interest  and  iniportarce.  gn-at  asboth  are,  would  have  been  highly 
»nlianced.  The  King  of  Ahmednugger  did  not,  it  may  be  pre- 
mined,  like  tiie  clashing  of  stetd  in  batth',  to  which  Iiis  gallant 
bruther-iu-law  incited  liim,  though  he  did  not  evade  it :  and  the 
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defeat  which  followed   was  one  of  the  woi-tit  he  h<id  expeiieneetl. 
In  1532  Ismail  Adil  Shah  died,  while  Boorhan  Jsizam  Shah  lived 
for  twenty  years   longer.      The   review  of  the   latter  Treaty  of 
pari  of  his  reigii  is  therefore  postponed.  Suremourgr. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


or   THE   KOOTUB   SHAHY   DYNASTY   OF   GOLCCNDAH, 
A.D.  1512    TO    1550. 

The  conquests  of  the  Bahmuny  dynasty  had  gradually  progresseu 
eastward  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Goolbiirgah  •, 
and  the  Hindoo  principality  of  Wurungul,  which  made  a  gallaut 
resistance,  was  finally  reduced   in   a.d.  1421    bv  King- 
Ahmed  Shah  "VVully  Bahmuny.     Beyond  this,  to  the  ompcrorof 
eatt,   were   the   pro^-inces   of  the  Rais  or   Rajahs  of 
Orissa,  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  Mahomedans  at  that 
period,  and  consisting  of  some  very  fertile  and  productive  posses- 
sions bordering  on  the  sea,  divided  from  the  Deccau  and  western 
Telingana  by  a  range  of  mountains,  covered  with  thick  and  al- 
most impenetrable  forests,  and  inhabited  by  aboriginal  races,  un- 
known in  anv  defrree  to  the  Mahomedans,  and  perliaps 

*  Sonttiprii 

in  a  very  limited  one  to  the  Hindoos.  The  last  Bah-  Ji.iii.nnedaii 
muny  campaign,  in  1477,  had  established  garrisons  as  '^"'"^'"'^  *• 
far  north  on  the  sea-coast  as  Rajmundry  ;  and  southwards,  as  far  as 
the  Krishna  river,  the  country  had  been  conquered  from  Nursingah, 
or  Nursing  Rai,  a  powerful  piince  who  held  an  independent 
kingdom  or  principality,  bordering  upon  the  Hindoo  kingdoms  ot 
Beejanugger,  and  probably  the  Cholas  of  Kanchy,  or  their 
successors  of  Tanjore.  It  is  equally  probable,  however,  tliat  the 
tract  from  the  Krishna  south  to  Madras,  and  west  to  the  moun- 
tains which  border  Mysore,  was  in  the  possession  of  Palligai's,  or 
small  independent  princes  who  ruled  over  semi-civilised  aboriginal 
tribes,  which  had  not  escaped  the  influence  of  Ilindooism,  and 
probably  professed  a  nominal  allegiance,  either  to  Beejanugger  or 
one  of  the  southern  Hindoo  kingdoms.  The  Mahomedan  posets- 
sions,  however,  lay  north  of  the  Krishna  only  ;  for  King  Mahmood 
Shah  Bahmuny"b  rapid  march  on  Conjeveram,  in  1479,  had  been 
productive  of  no  accession  of  territory.  To  the  west,  the  Krishna 
and  Tumboodra  continued  the  boundary,  and  while 
Beejapoor  possessed  the  Raichore  Booab,  Golcondah 
followed  the  left  banK  of  the  river  up  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Bheema,  and  then  stretched  in  an  irregular  line  to  the  hills  south- 

p2 
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west  of  Golcondah,  which  form  iho  frontiers  of  the  province  o( 
Boeder. 
Thi.s  area  was  therefore  very  considerable,  and  the  country  was 
hij^hlv  productive.  At  a  verv  earlv  aire— prol)al)lv  about 

Hindoo  ,,-,',.•  1        ■  "•     \.      -i       .1      Ti-      1 

works  of  the  Christian  era,  or  perhaps  antermr  to  it — tlie  Jinuloos 
trrigaiion.  ^^^^  Commenced  the  works  of  irrigation  on  which  the 
rice  crops  of  the  province  depended  :  and  up  to  the  conquest  of  tlie 
Mahomi'dans,  these  useful  works  had  been  continued  by  the  later 
Andhra  dynasty  of  AVurunjrul,  and  the  smaller  native  dynasties 
wliich  were  subject  to  it.  Over  this  valuable  tract,  Koolly  Kootiib- 
ool-Moolk,  a  nobleman  of  the  Bahmuny  dynasty,  was  appointed 
governor  by  !Mahmood  Giiwan,  the  regent  and  minister;  and  was 
in  attendance  on  the  king  in  the  camp  at  Peerkonda  when  he  -was 
executed.  Kootub-ool-^foolk  accompanied  the  king  to  Beeder 
after  that  event ;  but  witlidrew,  like  other  great  nobles,  from  court^ 
to  Golcondah,  which  had  become  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty. 

Kootub-ool-Moolk  was  descended  from  the  Baharloo 
Kootuboo!-  tribe  of  Toorks  or  Turanians,  and  arrived  in  the  Deccau 
Mo<»»=-  .^^jji^  f^  ijQjy  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  taken  into  the 

royal  service  in  the  reign  of  Mahmood  Shah  Bahmuny.     lie  had 

been  well  educated,  and  was  employed  as  a  secretary  in 

one  of  the  public  departments  for  some  years.  In  this 
capacity  he  volunteered  on  one  occasion  to  go  into  Telingana,  to 
adjust  disputes  with  the  Hindoo  landholders;  and  having  suc- 
ceeded by  peaceable  negotiation  in  this  duty,  was  ennobled,  and 
became  viceroy  and  govenior  of  the  province.  lie  did  not  imme- 
diately follow  the  example  of  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan  and  MuUik 
Krx.ny  Ahmed  Blieirv,  in  declaring  his  independence  in  1489  : 

J'^ruyo'.^n""  but  remained"  loyal  to  Mahmood  Shah,  until  the  as- 
dei«DUi"iicf.    cendencv  of  Kassim  Bereed  became  unendurable,  and 

in  1.512  was  crowned  as  sooltan,  under  the  title  of 
Rnvinim.  Sooltau  Koidly  Kootub  Siiah,  which  was  continued  as 
the  designation  of  his  dynasty. 

Ferishta's  history  of  his  reign  is  meagre  ;  but  his  translator, 
Colonel  Bi-iggs,  discovered  and  appended  a  histoi-y  of  the  several 
reigns  of  the  CJolcondah  kings,  written  by  a  local  author,  which  ia 
full  of  intrTesting  details,  and  of  particulars  of  tlio  various  con- 
quests and  nnnexations  of  Ilindno  teriitury  made  by  Sooltan 
Koolly  during  his  long  reign.  Golcondah,  previously  an  insignifi- 
cant village,  lying  under  a  small  hill-fort,  was  selected  as  the 
capital,  on  account  of  its  central  situation,  and  became  a  strongly 
fortified  city.  The  king  gradually  extended  his  power  over  tlie 
wliole  of  eastern  Telingana  to  the  sea.  He  captured  Dewnrconda 
»nd  other  f 'rts  fnnu  the  Bajah  of  Beejanugger,  and  established 
Ibe  rixer  Krishna  us  his  southern  boundary;  and  the  last  account 
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of  the  famous  fort  of  AViirun<rul,  appears  in  its  capture  by  thn 
sooltan.  Koolly  Kootub  Shah  did  uot  enter  into  tlie  quarrels 
•which  were  maintained  among  the  other  kings  of  the  Deccan. 
The  only  act  of  interference  that  can  be  traced  to  him  is  the 
dispatcli  of  a  contingent  force  to  assist  Ameer  Bereed,  in  1532-3;), 
an  act  which  drew  upon  him  the  retaliation  of  the  King  of  Beejapoor 
in  the  siege  of  Kovilcoudah,  in  ir).34  ;  in  the  campaign  connected 
with  which,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  face,  which  tenibly  dis- 
figured him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
reign,  the  king,  content  with  the  dominions  he  had  gained,  applied 
himself  earnestly  to  the  regulations  of  their  civil  government. 
He  had  attained  the  gi-eat  age  of  nearly  ninety  years  ;  and  retained 
perfect  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  though  he  was  infirm.  Some 
years  before,  he  had  imprisoned  his  sou  Jumsheed  for  conspiracy — 
an  act  which  the  young  man  never  forgave  ;  and  as  the  king  was 
kneeling  down  to  prayer  in  the  mosque  of  the  fort,  on  g„„,jg„ 
September  4.  1543,  he  was  killed  bv  the  commandant,  Kooiiy 

^,       .         .         .  '         ,  .  ,   '  ,       ,    ,  Kootub  Shnh 

at  the  instigation  ot  tJie  prince,  who,  as  had  been  pre-  assassinated, 
viously  arranged    among   the   conspirators,  succeeded    "  ' 
him. 

Sooltan  Koolly  Kootub  Shah  was  in  his  ninetieth  year,  and  had 
reifined  as  king  forty- four  years.     Very  little  detail  is  j„H,si,eed 
ffiven   of  the  events  of  the  reiarn   of  Jumsheed.     He  Knotui.shah 

O  ^_  r  _         succeeds, 

assisted  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  in  a  war  against  Beeja-  im3. 
poor,  when  he  invested  the  fort  of  Etgeer,  or  Yatgeer,  Marj  queen 
near  the  Bheenia;  but  being  obliged  by  Assud  Khan, 
the  Beejapcior  general,  to  raise  the  siege,  was  pursued  by  him  to 
his  capital  with  great  loss  in  men  and  camp-equipage.      After 
this  event,  he  withdrew  himself  from  Deccan  politics,  and  entered 
into  minor  wars  with  Hindoo  chiefs,  many  of  wliom  he  reduced. 
Latterly,  however,  he  fell  ill,  aud  became  cruel  and  .lumsiieed 
morose,  and  died  in  1550,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  seven  die's '"550'"''* 
years,  beino;  succeeded  bv  his  son  Soobhan,  a  boy  of  , 

•'  '  "  *  .      .  "^  Is  succeeded 

seven  years ;  when  the  celebrated  general  Seif  Khan,  who  ')y  I'is  son 

was  in  exile  at  Ahmednugger,  was  recalled  as  regent,  is  depose'd. 

This  arrangement  was  not,  however,  popular^  and  the  ihrahim 

nobles  at  court  offered  the   crown  to  the  late   king's  ^rowiK-^^firlo. 

brother,  Ibrahim,  who  had  been  residing  at  Beejanugger  pope  juiius 

under  the  protection  of  Ramraj.     In  pursuance  of  this  m- 

invitation,  Ibrahim   arrived  at  the  capital,  which  he  entered  in 
slate,  and  was  crowned  on  July  27,  1550. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

OF   THE  rORTT7G0ESE   IN  INDIA.   A.D.  1415  TO  1501, 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  tlie  antiquity  of  the  trade  between 
India  and  Europe.     From  the  dim  ac-os  of  the  Assvriau 

Eirly  trade  ,-n  .  i-  -ij  j'l 

wiui  iiiiiu  and  Jiigvptian  monarchies  it  had  contmued  to  the 
T))  £«pt.  (Jrecian,  and  Alexander's  invasion  gave  it  an  enormona 
impetus.  Through  the  Roman.s,  and  by  the  Eimperor  Justinian, 
who,  in  A.D.  531,  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into  Italy,  down  to 
the  Venetians  and  tlie  Genoese,  the  trade  descended  with  un- 
flagging increa.^c  and  prosperity.  Tlie  spices,  the  manufactures, 
tlie  sugar,  the  silk,  and  the  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  India, 
were  welcome  and  indi.spensable  commodities  in  all  European 
markets ;  and  the  manner  of  the  quickest  and  safest  route  of 
transport  became  a  question  of  the  highest  national  importance. 
The  channels  of  trade  were  many.  Through  Afghani.stan  and 
Tradr  i.v  land  ^"t'ntral  Asia,  merchandise  fnmi  Northern  India  went 
i!>rou(fii  A.sia.  fijgt  ^q  Kabool  or  Kandahar,  and  thence,  by  Balkh,  Sar- 
niacand,  Astrakhan,  and  the  Oiispian,  reached  the  Black  Sea.  .\ 
more  southern  line  w.ia  through  Persia  to  Damascus,  or  Ale.x- 
iindria  ;  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  whole  of  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  served  as  an  entrepot  for  the  Indu- 
Etirope.in  trade,  l-'iom  Central  and  Southern  India,  as  well  lus 
from  its  eastern  portion,  the  sea  was  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation, and  was  largely  used  ;  and  long  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  Hindoo  ( Aryan)  ships  of  Bengal  took  its  productions  to 
Ceylon,  and  at  tlio  proper  season  stretched  across  to  Africa  and 
Egypt.  The  western  coast  of  India,  from  north  to  south,  seeni.s, 
Tni.ip  iiv  sp«  from  the  earliest  times,  to  have  been  a  busy  scene  of 
wr^eri'"  cxport  in  the  north-east  inon.soon,  and  of  import  in  the 
r.mn.  south-west.     The  Indian  ves-sels  leaving  Cochin,  Ca- 

licut, Ooa,  Dabul,  riionle,  or  (iuzerat,  from  November  to  Jannaiy 
or  I'Vbrunry,  with  a  fair  wind,  made  safe  and  rapid  voyages  to 
the  PerMan  (iulf,  or  to  Aden,  perhaps  also  to  the  coasts  of  Egyj  t; 
and  discharging  their  cargoes  at  Berenice,  Cossien,  Mocha,  or 
Jeddo,  in  tlio  Bed  Son,  Busht-ir  or  Bnssora,  in  the  Persian  Culf, 
rotunu'd  witli  equal  certainty  on  the  change  of  wind  to  the  south- 
west. The  emporiums  for  the  southern  trade  were  Alexandria, 
Smyrna,  and  othor  ports  in  the  Mediterranonn  ;  and  from  these 
the  \'cnetians  lirst,  and  afterwards  tlie  Genoese,  had  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  carryirg  trade  to  Europe.     "NVher  Constantinople 
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was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  the  speciul  protection  the 
Genoese  had  received  from  the  Greek  emperors  ceased,  and  tha 
Venetians  enjoyed  a  renewal  of  their  prosperity  for  a  considerable 
period. 

But  other  means   of  communication   •with   India  were,   after 
many  attempts,  considered  practicable.     Prince  Henry  j.^rtuguese 
of  Portugal,  in  1415,  before  the  birth  of  Columbus,  had  tuternrises. 
explored  much  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  bad  Battle  or 

•     J-  t  -1  1  •    1    •  1  ■  •    1  i  1        Agiucourt. 

indicated  a  route  by  which  its  southern  point  might  be 
passed ;  and  it  was  well  argued,  that  once  Africa  could  be  crossed, 
there   was   nothing   to    prevent  access   to  India.       Subsequently 
Columbus  discovered  America,  but  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  a  passage 
westwards  to  India ;  and  it  was  Alonzo  V.,  and  after  him  King 
John   II.,   who  followed   up    the  course    of  previous  Efforts  of 
West  African  exploration.      Portugal  was   poor,   and  Kingjoim  ii. 
the  expense  of  fitting  out  expeditions  very  considerable.     King 
John,  therefore,  offered  shares  in  the  discoveries  that  might  bq 
made   to   several    European  courts,   on   the  condition   that   they 
should  assist  him,  or  otherwise  allow  him  the  full  benefit  of  his 
national  exertions.     None,  however,  felt  sufficient  confidence  in 
King  John's  theories  to  venture  ships  and  men  in  their  elucida- 
tion, and  he  determined  to  pursue  them  himself.     He  Portuguese 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  I'ope  to  his  proceedings  :  under'nlego 
and  sent  an  expedition,  under  Diego   Cam,  who   ex-  ^'""• 
plored   the  coast  of  Africa  to  latitude  22°  south,  whence  he  dis- 
patched messengers  to  find  out  where  the  Venetians  obtained  their 
drugs  and  spices.     One  of  them,  Pedro  de  Covillam,  succeeded  in 
reaching  India,  but  before  his  discoveries  were  known  in  Portugal, 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  had  followed  Diego's  track  in  gooond 
148G,  found  he  had  rounded  the  Cape  while  driven  ^'^V^'hSiVnfew 
out  to  sea  in  a  storm ;  for  when  he  again   made  land,  D''*^- 
he  found  it  trended  north-east,  lying  on  his  left  hand,  while  to  the 
east  all  was  open  ocean.     His  crew  now  mutinied,  and,  to  his 
infinite  mortification,  refused  to  enter  upon  the  unknown  sea.     On 
his  way  homeward  by  the  coast,  he  discovered  the  southern  Ciipe 
of  Africa,  which  he  called  the  Cape  of  Storms,  but  which  was 
afterwards  named  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

No  immediate  result  followed  this  remarkable  voyage.     The 
attention  of  the  European  world  had  been  temporarily  dazzled  by 
the  discovery  by  Columbus  of  the  American  continent,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  King's  John's  death  that  his  successor  Kjn„g,„. 
Emmanuel  determined  to  continue  the  discoveries  of  """"uei  sciirts 

.  .         an  oxpeditiun 

Diaz.     An   expedition  of  three  small  vessels,  carrying  under  vasco 
100  men.  was  fitted  out  under  Vasco  de  Gama,  already 
favourably  known  by  his  qualities  as  a  seaman,    and  Diaz   ac- 
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coinpnnied  liim  it  a  subordinate  capacity.     The  ship.s  sailed  from 
tlie  Tatriis  on  ^[iiv  8,  145)7.     Diaz  quittf't.l  the  exnetli- 

V.ier.)  lie  .  "^^  ^r      "•  ,    T  1  .  •  1    • 

c.'iniasaiiB,  tion  at  banta  ^Maria:  and  \  a.«co  de  (»ama,  piiivunig  lus 
voyage,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  November 
20  of  the  same  year.  By  Christmas  lie  ha<l  discovered  that  part 
of  the  south-east  coa.st  wiiich  he  named  Tierra  de  Natal,  and 
iiaving  stretched  out  to  sea  to  avoid  dangerous  currents,  he  missed 
Sofala,  then  an  emporium  of  trade  with  India,  but  reached 
Hereariics  Mozambique,  a  Mahoniedan  city,  and  then  Meliiuia,  a 
Mtiinda,  larger  city  tlian  any  hitherto  met  with.  Ships  fium 
India  were  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  there  was  every  evidence  of 
large  trade  in  the  Indian  manufactures  and  commodities  with 
which  tlicA-  were  laden.  Here  he  obtained  the  services 
►Mils  r.>r  of  a  Guzerat  pilot,  M^iemo  Kana,  as  he  is  styled — 

'"'"*■  most  probably  Maalim  Khan — and  sailed  for  India  on 

April  2L',  1408. 

The  pilot  proved  an  excellent  navigator,  and  was  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  Portuguese  quadrant,  and  otlier  nautical  instru- 
ments; and  on  Friday,  May  17,  the  high  land  of  India  \as  siglited, 
and  on  the  i'Otli  t]u\v  cast  anchor  near  the  beautiful  city 
«;.niiaro.iche8  of  Calicut.     Here  De  Gama  sent  ashore  one  of  the 
"'  "^"'^  criminals  whom  ho  had  brought  with  him  to  be  em- 

ployed on  desperate  services,  who,  not  being  able  to  maiie  himself 
understood,  was  taken  by  the  people  to  the  house  of  a  Moor  of 

Tunis,  who  spoke  both  rortutruese  and  Spanish.     Tliis 
Tlipy  meet  .      n-        -iv     /■,  •       i  •  i  i  •        •. 

Willi  an  111-      nuiu  went  on  to  De  Gama  s  ship,  and  on  approaching  it 

iiri.riur.  (.y[f,^  Qut  from  his  boat,  'Good  luck,  good  luck!  many 
rubies,  many  emeralds  !  Tliou  art  bound  to  tliank  God  for  having 
brought  thee  where  there  are  spices,  and  precious  stones,  and  all 
tlie  riches  of  the  world.'  This  fortunate  meeting  witli  one  who 
could  speak  their  language  tilled  the  Portuguese  with  joy:  and 
De  Gama  lost  no  time  in  reporting  his  arrival  to  the  Zainoriu, 
or  sovereiirn  of  tlie  country,  who,  being  absent  at  a 
v,-[rnwf>  ii.c  little  distance,  sent  him  a  courteous  invitation  and 
..iiugin»e.     ^.(.jpf^n^p^  f,„f|   ],,„!  j,i^,  ghips  convoyed   to  a  safe  an- 

<horage.  On  May  28  De  (Jama  set  out  with  twelve  men  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  prince,  but  not  without  many  misgivings  on 
the  part  of  his  crew,  lie  was,  however,  honourably  placed  in  a 
palankeen,  and,  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
fiimllv  renclu'd  tbo  Zamorin's  jmlare,  at  Poniany.  The  magniticonce 
bv  wiiich  the  Zamorin  was  surrounded,  seems  to  have  struck  De 
♦inma  and  his  compnninnH  witli  amazenu'nt :  and  the  public  recep- 
tion ha\ing  been  concluded,  tlioy  wore  taktn  into  a  private  apart- 
ment, where  thev  detailed  the  object  of  their  mis-sion. 

Tin-  P'Ttn-  ,  .    ,  /.       "         1  1        ,•  1  X'       i      1  1 

»tii.«r  which    wa-s    favourably    listoned    to.       JNext    day    the 

preM?ii  •.         I'oituguese    presents   were   to  be  delivered,  and  were 
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certaiiil_v  in  iiowiso  calculated  to  impress  the  Zamorin  vrhh  tlio 
importance  or  wealth  of  the  European  strangers.  Four  pieces  of 
Bcarlet  cloth,  six  hats,  four  branches  of  coral,  six  almasars,  a 
parcel  of  bras.*!,  a  box  of  sugar,  two  barrels  of  oil  and  one  of 
honey,  were  selected  from  the  stock;  and,  a.s  may  be  supposed, 
these  homely  articles  were  laughed  at,  while  the  Moors,  jealous  of 
nny  interference  with  their  trade  and  privileges,  com-  ^^^  Moor» 
menced  an  intrig-ue   in  the  palace,  in  which  thev  re-  '""''^"" . 

o  1  '  •  against  the 

presented  De  Gama  to  be  a  pirate.     The  letters  sent  by  Portuguese. 
tlie  King  of  Portugal,  one  of  wliich  was  fortunatelj'^  written  in 
Arabic,  were,  however,  honourably  received  by  the  Zamorin,  who 
gave  permission  to  De  Gama  to  open  trade. 

The  Portuguese  narrative  of  subsequent  proceedings  is  very 
interesting,  as  well  exhibiting  the  meanness  and  intrigue  of  a 
small  Hindoo  court ;  and  De  Gama  was  delayed  on  one  pretence  or 
otlier  till  August  10.  His  two  officers,  Diego  Diaz  and  Braga, 
had  been  detained  bv  the  Zamorin  :  but  on  their  release, 

. ,  /•       i'  ,.  '  •    •  11        Vaaco  de 

there  was  no  lurtner  pretext  lor  remainmg,  and  he  «.inia  quits 
weighed  anchor,  followed  by  a  fleet   of   forty  ships,  *^''  '*^"*' 
which  had  been  assembled  to  capture  him,  taking  with  him  four 
natives.  The  Portuguese  guns  kept  the  enemy's  fleet  at  a  distance, 
till   a  breeze  springing   up,  De  Gama  escaped  in  safety,   and  in 
September  1499  reached  home. 

A  new  expediti(ju  was  now  organised,  under  Pedro  Alvarez 
Cabral,  consisting  of  13  vessels  and  1,200  men,  which  ^, 

.  '  ~  '  '  The  expedi- 

eailed    on   March  9.    1500.      De   Gama  had  for  the  tion  under 
present  retired  ;  but  Bartholomew  Diaz  and  his  brother 
Diego  accompanied  Cabral.     On  the  vovage  out,  Brazil  was  di-s- 
covered ;  and  between  that  country  and  the  Cape,  a  Diaz  drowned 
violent  storm  overtook  the  fleet,  in  which  Bartholomew  *'  '*'"• 
Diaz's  ship  foundered  with  all  on  board.     The  remainder,  on  thtj 
recurrence  of  hue  weather,  had,  it  was  found,  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  without  knowing  it ;   and  the  fleet  soon 

!■  J  1  J  ^r   1°     1  1  1     .•  Theexi>edl- 

alterwards    ancnored   at   Mennda,    where,    as    betore,  lion  reaches 
Guzerat  pilots  were  obtained,  and  under  their  guid- 
ance the  Portuguese  arrived  at  Calicut  on  September  13.     Cabiai 
was  received  with  the  same  imposing  ceremonies  as  „„j  ,s  ,j,e|, 
his  predecessor ;  but  the  Mahomedans  of  Calicut  were,  "'<='''V'''J- 
if  possible,  tt>ure  hostile  and  intriguing.    Nevertheless  permission 
was  given  to  establi.-5h  a  factory,  whereupon  disajrree-  „ 

•  1     ^-11      1        T»r    1  ,  ,  ,     Hostility  of 

ments  mcreaseu,  till  tlie  .Malioniedaus  one  day  stormed  the  M»home. 
the  factory  unawares,  and  killt^d  Ayres  Correa,  theolHcer    *"^' 
in  charge  of  it.     Cabral's  retaliation  was  severe.     He  took  ten 
large   vessels   bfloug   to  tlie  Mahomedans,  and  after  cai„..,i 
traueferriug  thi4r  caroQes  t(»  his  own  ships,  set  them  on  ''-'■''"'tes- 
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fire.  He  then  canrMnaded  the  city,  with  destructive  effect,  and 
And  proreeda  sailed  to  Cochin.  Here  the  Portupfuese  were  received 
to  Cochin.  ^Yitjj  liindneas,  and  underwent  no  difKculties  in  respect 
to  loading  their  ships  or  trading  with  the  people;  and  they  re- 
His  kind  ceived  messengers  from  Cannanore  and  Quilon,  belong- 
tiiire'a'nd  "*o  ^'^  ^''^  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Travancore,  ofleritig 
trade.  them  protection  and  trade  on  favourable  terms.     The 

Zamorin  of  Calicut,  however,  dispatched  a  fleet  of  twenty-five 
large  and  many  smaller  vessels,  containinjr  15,000  men,  to  inter- 
cept Cabral,  who,  however,  not  remaiuinj;  to  return 
r.'tiiriis  to  the  hostages  on  board  his  vessels,  set  sail  from  Cochin, 
uruga.  ^^^^^  ^^_^^  away  from  tlie  enemy,  to  Cannanore,  where, 
completing  his  cargoes,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  arrived  on 
July  '-n,  1501. 

Before  his  arrival,  three  ships  and  a  carnvel  had  sailed  under 
Juan  de  Nueva,  who  first  touched  at  Anchideva,  an 
Nufva'9  island  near  Goa,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Cochin,  where 

cxpe  lion,      j^^  found  the  rajah  had  behaved  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  the  Portuguese  left  in  the  factory.     The  Rajah  of  '^aimanore 
also  gave  him  pepper  and  other  goods  on  credit ;  but  the  Zamoiin 
of  Calicut  was  still  revenfreful,  and  dispatched  a  larjre 

Knval  action      _  .  ,       -^  ,,        t-.    •    i       r  /-<      i  •  ^    •      i 

Willi  tho  fleet  against  J)e  iNiieva.     Ihe  iiajah  of  t  ociiin  advised 

fll".  r.'wi'iicii  Is  him  to  intrench  himself  on  shore  ;  but  Juan  de  Nueva 
defeated.  ^^^g  ^  brave  sailor,  and  as  a  hundred  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  came  within  shot,  he  handled  them  so  severely,  that  they 
hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  presently  departed.  Had  Cabral, 
with  a  much  larger  force,  behaved  in  an  equally  spirited  manner, 
the  Zamoiin's  fleet  might  have  been  captured.  De  Niieva's  conduct 
had,  however,  inspired  respect,  and  he  received  an  invitation  from 
HI,  return  to  t''*^"  Ziuiiorin  to  visit  Calicut,  and  enter  upon  negntia- 
burniie.  tions.     This  he  declined  to  do,  fearing  treachery  ;  and 

having  completed  the  cargoes  of  his  ships,  sailed  for  Europe. 
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r)K  Nueva's  voyage  home  was  prosperous ;  and  the  accounts  given 
The  pnrtn-  by  him  of  the  power  of  the  native  princes  of  India  and 
minpVo^'rnrt  ^'^^  papulation  (if  the  coimtry,  convinced  the  king  that 
[1^,7"'"^^  if  the  enterprises  to  Imlia  were  to  be  continued  at  all, 
India.  they  nmst  be  of  a  more  formidable  character.     Small 

vesiti.".   carrying  limited  crews,  for  mere  trading,  were  a  mark 
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for  the  cupidity  of  small  sovereigns  like  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut, 
and  were  only  tolerated  by  less  powerful  States  and  rulers  sucli  as 
Cochin  and   Cannanore.      Of   the   greater  powers  in  India,  the 
I'ortuguese  as  yet  appear  to  have  gained  no  information ;  yet  from 
the  visits  of  European  merchants  to  Beejanugger  and    Beeder, 
which  seem  to  have  been  of  ordinar)'  occurrence,  as  '  Nazarenea 
resided  at  Beeder,  and  traded  as  merchants  in  tlie  reigns  E^riy 
of  the  Balimuny  kings,  the  existence  of  some  of  the  n,'^.^',f,'!,^"s  in 
powerful  monarchies  must  have  been  as  well  known  to  "'«  Dc'-caii. 
the  Venetians  and  to  the  Genoese  as  they  were  to  the  Turks.    'I'lio 
Christian  merchants  to  India  had  apparently  come,  in  Mahomedan 
or  Hindoo  vessels,  to  ports  to  the  north  of  Calicut ;  but  there  is 
no  record  of  any  Christian  settlement  for  trade,  and  it  appears 
strange  that  the  Xestorian  Christians  of  Travancore  an  I  the  south 
of  India  generally,   should   have  remained  undiscovered  by  the 
I'ortuguese  till  a  much  later  period.     The  whole  of  the  wcsteru 
trade  of  India,  there  is  no  doubt,  had  at  this  time  fallen  jrahomedau 
into  the  hands  of  Mahomedan  merchants  from  Arabia  "''*'^''- 
and  Southern  Persia;  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  they 
had  extinguished  the  trade  can-ied  on  by  Christians  and  Hindoos, 
which  had  existed  before  the  rise  of  Mahomedanism.     It  was  now 
the  great  hope  of  the   Portuguese  to  extinguish  the  Mahomedan 
trade  in  turn  altogether,  and  to  direct  it  into  their  own  Expedition 
channel.     The  expedition  of  1502,  therefore,  was  com-  vasm'ae'"^*' 
.pased  of  twenty  ships,  manned  with  a  large  proportion  ^»^"'^ 
ofaoldiers.     Cabral  declined  the  command,  and  it  was  its  projects, 
given  to   Vasco  de  Gama,  who,   with  his  brother  Stephen,  and 
^'incento   Sodre,    was   to   suppress  the  Mahomedan  trade  at  all 
hazards.    While  Vasco  de  Gama  himself  should  drive  tlrem  from 
the  coast  of  Indin,  the  two  other  captains  should  cruise  through 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the   Red  Sea,  cutting  off 
all  Moorish  ships  that  appeared. 

The  fleet  had  assembled  at  Melinda,  after  establishing  factories 
on  the  African  coast,  and  now  sailed  across  to  the  west  coast  of 
India.  When  near  Cannanore,  a  large  ship  carrying  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  and  the  property  of  the  Sooltan  of  Egypt,  was  wanton  dc- 
captured.  after  a  spirited  resistance  ;  and  a  scene  of  cruel  ".("."mnVdan 
massacre  and  piracy  ensued,  which  would  be  hardly  P'lerira  snip, 
credible,  but  that  it  is  related  with  every  impress  of  truth  and 
most  minute  detail  by  the  Portuguese  historian,  Faria  y  Souza, 
whose  account  cannot  be  discredited.  When  the  children  of  the 
captives  were  removed  to  the  Portuguese  vessels  as  slaves  or 
converts,  the  crews  of  the  captuied  vessels,  with  the  passengers, 
were  confined  to  the  hold  and  the  ship  set  on  fire.  The  first 
{it1-3mpt  was  not  successful ;  but  at  the  second,  the  whole,  about 
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.'^.00  persons,  perished  in  tlie  flames.  Vnsco  de  nania  then  pro- 
Tin-  I'ortu-       ceeded  to  Cannanore,  where  he  was  siiniptiiouslv  r*'- 

yvit*?c  lire  L  J 

well  n-dived  ceived,  and  thence  sailed  to  Calicut,  to  revenp-ft  himself 

Bt  CilllUa-  \         r,  •  '  o 

ni>re.  upon  the  Zamorin. 

The  Zanioriu's  conduct,  as  incited  by  his  Mahoraedan  subjects,  liad 
been  faithless  and  hostile,  but  not  barbarously  cruel.   As  De  Gania 

sailed  into  the  bav,  he  captured  the  crews  of  fishiiiy:  craft 
vascd  de         and  other  small  vessels,  and  then  sent  his  demands  to 

the  Zamoriu,  declaring  that  if  they  were  not  settled 
instantly,  he  should  execute  all  the  natives  he  had  taken.  And  he 
literally  fulfilled  his  threat,  han;j:ing  the  prisoners  at  tlie  yard-arm 
of  his  ships ;  and  cutting  off  their  hands  and  feet,  sent  them  ashore, 
Avithout  further  negotiation.  He  then  cannonaded  the  town, 
destroying  much  of  it,  and  set  sail  for  Cochin.  The  Zamorin 
sent  a  message  thither,  imploring  De  Gama  to  come  to  him, 
Thpzamoriii's  "'^ben  all  would  be  settled,  and  De  Gama  went,  taking 
troaciiery.       ^jjiy  ]jjg  Q.^y,j  g],ip  .  |)j,t  \^q  \^^f\  ^  narrow  escape  from  a 

light  fleet,  by  which  he  was  intercepted,  and  nearly  captured,  and 
matters  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Zamorin  became  worse 
than  ever,     De  Gama  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  India,  and 

sailed  for  Tortngal  on  December  20,  loOo;  but,  before 
reniriiMto       that  period,  lie  liad  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Kajalis 
oriuga .        ^j.   Qppjjjj^  jjj^^j  Cannanore ;    and  he  left  his  deputy, 
Vincento  Sodre,  to  protect  Portuguese  interests  at  both  places. 

On  De  Gama's  departure,  the  Zamorin  took  up  arms  against 
bis  subject,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  Portuguese.  The  rajah,  however,  resisted  gallantly,  and 
defeated  the  force  sent  against  him.  Sodr^  was  unwilling  or 
unable  to  risk  anything  in  tlie  contest,  and  remained  at  sea  with 
Aihuinerqiie  ''••''  sqiuidron.  Meanwhile,  assistance  was  at  hand  from 
rHnfnrce-"'  l^^rtuga',  for  nine  ships  had  sailed  from  Lisbon,  in 
iiienm.  three  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  Allm- 

querque,  his  brother  Francisco,  and  Antonia  Saldanha.  On  their 
TiicZMiiiorin  aiTival,  the  Zamorin's  combination  was  rendered  im- 
drfii»u!<i.  possible,  and  he  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace  ;  and  Triumpiira,  the  rajah  of  Cochin,  being  satisfied  of  the 

power  and,  to  him,  "-ood  faith  of  tlie  Portiijrut'se,  trave 

forfiiiiiitat     them  pernus.sion  to  build  a  fort,  while  a  tactorj'  was 

""*  established  at  Quilon.     At  this  juncture,  the  brothers 

Albuquerque  sailed   for  Europe,  leaving  Duarte   Piich^co  with  a 

8mall  force  to  defend  Cochin:  and  the  Zamorin  con- 
«(ir.rk»  ceived  ho  had  now  the  Portuguei-e  in  liis  power.     It  is 

*'"  '"■  probable    that   he    obtained    aid    from    tlie    Rajah    of 

Beojanuprger,  wliose  vassal  ho  wjus ;  for  he  now  advanced  upon 
Cocbiu,  with  u  fleet  carrying  4(X)  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  by  land 
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with  an  army  of  50,000  men.     Triumpara  believed  such  a  force  to 
be  invincible  ;  but  the  eallant  Pacheco  bade  him  fear 

He  is  de- 
nothing,  and  with  his  handful  of  men  and  the  rajah'a  fcateci  i.y 

troops,  not  only  defeated  the  Zamorin  in  several  bloody 

fights,  but  forced  him  eventually  to  retire  v?ith  the  loss  of  18,000 

men.    These  gallant  operations  were  barely  concl.ided,  Lnpe  sonroi 

when   Lon(5  Soarez   arrived   with  a  fleet   of  thirteen  '■"'"'■' 

t  thirt 


es  with 


rteeu 


ehips,   the    largest    that  had   as    yet    been    built    in  siiips. 
I'ortugal ;  and  with  them  he  sailed  to  Calicut,  wliere  the  Zamorin 
agreed  to  all  his  demands,  except  the  surrender  of  a  caiicutis 
Milanese,  who  was   employed  as  an  engineer   in  his  "ti-aeked. 
service.     Soarez  resented  this  creditable  refusal  by   again  bom- 
barding Calicut,  and  destroying  much   of   the   city  ;  and   ou  his 
passage  from  Cannanore,  which  had  shared  the  same  fate,  he  fell 
in  with  the  Zamorin's  fleet,  and  seventeen  large  Moorish 
vessels,  all  of  which,  after  a  smart  action,  he  captured,  fleet  cap- 
These  proceedings  had  afforded  him  a  vast  booty,  and    "'^'^  ' 
he  sailed  home,  arriving  on  July  22,  1506,  and  leaving  four  ships 
to  protect  Cochin. 

In  1507  Don  Francis  Almeida,  with   the   rank    of  Madagnsrar 
Viceroy  of  India,  arrived  in  command  of  a  magnificent  '^'^•^"''erf'i- 
fleet  of  twenty-two  ships  and  1,500  trained  soldiers.  $l',"e^,H"flrst 
After   building   a   fort  at   Anchid^va,    near    Goa,    he  viceroy, 
sailed  to  Cochin,  bearing  a  crown  of  gold  and  jewels  which  had 
been  specially  manufactured  for   Triumpara;    but  the  old  rajnh 
had  retired  from   the  cares  of  government,  and  his  nephew,  the 
reigning   prince,   was   invested  with   it  in   his    stead.     Almeida 
now  gained  intelligence  of  a  formidable  combination 
of  native  powers  against  the  Portuguese.   The  Zamorin  of  native 
had   not   only   drawn   the   court   of   Beejanugger,   or  against  the 
Beejapoor — it  is  not  very  clear  which — but  the  King  of  p*^"^'"*?"''*^' 
<-uzerat,    into   an    offensive   and   defensive   alliance.      The   Ma- 
homedans,  who  had  so  long  enjoyed  an  exclusive  western  trade, 
found   it   to   be   very  seriously   interfered  with,   if  not   entirely 
intercepted  ;  for  the  Portuguese  squadrons  cruised  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  intercepted  most  of 
the  Moorish  vessels.     Through  Mahmood  Shah  I.,  then  king  of 
Guzerat,  the  assistance  of  the  Mameluke   Sooltan  of  Egypt  was 
invoked;  and  the  Venetians,  who  took  up  the  subject  with  ardour, 
furnished  him  with  timber   and  artificers.     By    these  AMahome- 
means,  in  1507,  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships,  under  Ameer  ^''".  "'^^ 

.  '  i    '  arrives  from 

Iioosem,  was  sent  to  Guzerat  from  Suez  in  the   Bed  tiauedsea. 
Sea,   and  united  with  the   fleet   of   Mahmood   Shah,  under  his 
admiral,  MuUik   Eyaz.     The  combined  fleets  sailed  southwards ; 
and  the  Egyptian  fleet  being  in  advance,  found  the  Portugucey 
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Rt  Cboulfc,  and  immediately  engaged  it  -with  an  ardour  and  skil? 
^.     ,  as  vet  unknown  to  the  Portuguese.     The  Guzerat  fleet 

gH^'.•lllOllt        followed,  and  the  close  of  the  action  found  the   Por- 
tuguese so  disabled,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat, 
The  Porta,      losing  their  flag-ship,  which  carried  I^orenzo  Almeida 
n-vcreiy  and  a  crew  of  100  men,  of  whom  only  nineteen  escaped. 

The  accounts  given  by  Faria  y  Souza,  and  the  .Ma- 
honiedan  historian,  ditler  widely  as  to  the  loss  in  men ;  but 
they  agree  aa  to  the  flag-ship  and  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Portuguese  on  this  occasion  experieucud  a 
severe  check. 

It  might  have  been  diflicult  indeed  for  them  to  hold  the  sea, 

but  for  the  opportune  arrival,  in  1508,  of  thirteen  ships 
Poru?Ju"L  and  1,300  soldiers,  under  Tristan  d'Acunha,  and 
«H"/irumic  another  fleet  of  twelve  ships,  under  Alfonso  Albu- 
DAiniiiia  querque.  These  combined  armaments  attacked  the 
Qutique.  Mahomedan  positions  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea  ; 
M;iii<impdan  and  Muscat  and  Oruiuz,  the  most  important  of  all, 
Japlurtir.        ft?ll   in   succession.      Ormuz   could   not,    however,    be 

retained  with  the  force  at  the  admiral's  disposal;  and 
having  received  news  of  his  appointment  as  vi  'eroy,  he  crossed 
to  the  Indian  coast.  Almeida,  however,  who  was  bent  on  taking 
revenge  for  his  defeat  at  Choule,  would  not  resign  his  office;  and 
proceeded  in  search  of  the  combined  Mahomedan  fleets.  Thoy 
hud  sailed  northwards,  and  being  presently  out  of  reach,  Almeida 
attacked  the  fort  of  Uabul,  then  the  property  of  the  King  of  Ahmed- 

nugger,  on  the  plea  that  it  belonged  to  one  who  had 
ci.,<truy8  joined  the  Zamorin's  confederacy.  This  was  not  pro- 
^''"''  bable,  perhaps ;  but  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the 

ddmiral  knew  little  of  the  divisions  of  Deccan  kingdoms.     After 

de.strovinj):  Dabul  by  a  cannonade,  Almeida  tlid  not  land 
K!i(fcniciit  at  his  troops — he  sailed  northwards,  and  found  the  Maho- 
vi'<"'..ry  of  the  uiedan  fleets  at  Din.  lie  at  once  attacked  tiicm,  and 
Portuguese,  ^j^^,  Egyptian  admiral,  in  a  chivalrous  spirit,  weighed 
anchor  and  engaged  him.  The  result  was  a  splendid  victory  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  a  complete  satisfaction  for  the  deft^at  of 
Aimeid«-9  Choule  ;  but  it  was  stained  by  a  savage  act  of  .Almeida, 
cruelty.  ^^lio  put  his  prisoners  to  death.     Of  this  engagement 

there  is  no  trace  in  the  history  of  Guzerat;  but  Faria  y  Souza's 
account  of  it  is  too  circumstantial  to  be  doubted.  Almeida  still 
Arrival  of*  rcfuscd  to  give  up  liis  authority,  and  actually  impri- 
coutinhor      Poned  Albuquerque ;    but  the  arrival  of   a  new  fleet 

under  Dom  Fernnndo  Coutinho,  in  L'jIO,  oblijrid 
Aiineidn.  hiui  to  resign.  Almeida  perislied  in  a  quarrel  with 
come  Kaffirs    on    the    \frican   coast;   and    he    had    been    told. 
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it  is  related,  bj  an  Indian  astrologer,  that  he  should  not  reach 
rortujral. 

Albuquerque's  first  act  was  to  attack  Calicut.    Coutinho  led  the 
assault ;   but,  drawn   on  too  far  by   his   ardour,    was  CHiirut 
liilled,   and  Albuquerque   himself    severely   wounded,  attacked. 
For  the  present,    therefore,  the  viceroy  withdrew  from  Calici  t, 
and  proceeded  towards  Orniuz ;  but  by  the  way  turned 
against  Goa,  then  in  possession  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah, 
king   of  Beejapoor,   which  fell,  almost   without   resistance.      In 
1511  Goa  was  retaken  bv  Ismail  Adil  Shah's  ereneral,  „ 

T'         -1  T-i  1  .  11     "  11  11  Cuba  con- 

Jvumal  Khan  ;    but  Albuquerque   had  seen  the   beauty  quercd  i.y  the 
and  value  of  its  position,  and  determined  to  regain  it,    ''^"'"^ 
and   soon   aftei-wards,   suddenly   appearing  before   the  b?*ilfn"fi*'° 
city,  carried  it  by  assault.     The  Beejapoor  troops  de-  Adiisi.ah. 
fended  the  place  bravely  ;  but  they  could  not  with-  fur^d'iiy'^ 
stand  the  ardour  of  the  Europeans,  who  inflicted  a  loss  Aibuyuer.3ue. 
upon  them  of  <3,000  men.     Xo  attempt  was  made  by  the  King 
of  Beejapoor  to  retrieve  his  loss,  and  the  Portuguese  were  allowed 
to  retain  this  most  valuable  possession  under  a  covenant  not  to  in- 
crease their  territories.    Albuquerque  now  declared  Goa  „     ^ 

.        ,  •     »      £•     1        T-.  ^"^  becomes 

to  be  the  capital  or  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  India  H'e  Pnrtu- 
— a  distinction  it  still  presei-ves.  From  the  capture  of  ^"^^* '»  '  »  . 
Goa  till  his  death  in  1573,  the  viceroy  was  actively  employed 
against  Malacca,  Pegu,  Aden,  Ormuz,  and  Diu.  Ormuz  was 
attacked  in  1514.  and  a  fort  built  there,  and  the  Portuguese  power 
was  fully  recognised  by  the  King  of  Persia. 

These  glories  did  not,  however,  protect  the  viceroy  from  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies  at  court ;  and,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing tiie  title  of  Duke  of  Goa,  as  he  had  hoped,  he  was  superseded 
superseded  by  his  avowed  eneniy  Soarez.     He  was  ill  Idt^'^*  "* 
when  he  received  the  news,  and  it  hastened  his  death.  Krancist 
On  December  16,  lolo,  the  great  viceroy  died,  com-  ^^Ice. 
mvMiding  his  son  and  a  small  property  to  his  sovereign. 
'  In  regard  to  the  affairs  of  India,'  he  said  with  his  last  breath, 
'  they  will  speak  for  him  and  for  me.'     Albuquerque  had  literally 
fulfiUed  the  object  of  his  mission  ;  he  had  made  his  na- 
tion master  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  he  had  carried  its  buquenine-s 
arms  victoriously  into   the  Eastern  Archipelago,   from  p''""^^^*^"''?^ 
whence,  to  Aden  and  Orniuz,  there  was  none  to  dispute  them. 
As  nearly  as  possible  all  the    Mahomedan   trade  with  Westera 
India  had  now  been  intercepted  :  and  the  European  traders,  instead 
of  Genoa  and  Venice,  now   sought  Indian  drugs  and 
manufactures     at    Lisbon.      He   had    committed    his  cii';<racier of 
sovereign  to  no  territorial  acquisition  which  would  have  "'*  ''"^'^''''''• 
cramped  his  proceedings :  and  wheu  he  took  Goa,  he  restricted 
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himself  to  the  city  and  fort,  giving  its  dependencies  to  his  native 
ally,  Tinmja,  who  governed  them  for  him.  Albuquerque  was  a 
brave  and  honourable  gentleman  ;  his  acts  have  no  stain  of  cruelty 
or  deceit  upon  them,  and  he  was  reepected,  as  much  as  feared,  by 
his  enemies. 

His  successors  were  men  of  a  difftront  stamp  :  less  soldier?  than 
Hissuc-  merchants.  Lop6  Soarez  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
ccssors.  ^j^j^g  Aden ;  and  Malacca  was  threatened,  only  to  be  saved 

by  the  spirit  of  its  garrison.  In  l/il?,  however,  Fernando  Perez  de 
^  Andrada  reached  Canton,  and  established  the  KrstEuro- 
roiir-e  with  pean  trading  relations  with  the  Chinese.  Diego  Lopez  de 
Siquera  was  a  viceroy  of  much  the  same  character  as 
Soarez.  He  had  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  and  3,000  men.  \Vitli 
these,  in  1521,  he  sailed  to  Diu,  and  made  the  old  demand  in 
Diego Lopei  regard  to  a  site  for  a  fort;  but  meeting  with  a  stern 
fhe^j/Jhome-  refusal  from  the  old  Guzerat  admiral,  abaudoued  the 
danadminiL  entci-piise,  and  retired,  but  not  unmolested,  for 
MuUik  Eyaz  harassed  his  rear,  took  one  of  his  ve.s.sels,  and 
followed  him  to  Choule,  where  he  was  again  shamefully  defeated. 
J'hat  the  Portuguese  were  cowardly,  began  to  be  believed  by  the 
„.  _,  Kino's  of  Guzerat  and  the  Deccan;  and  in  1522,  the 

vik.ii  uy  the  King  of  Beejapoor  attacked  Goa,  which  he  was  how- 
ever unable  to  take  ;  but  the  Portuguese  could  not 
defend  the  territory  of  thoir  native  ally,  Timoja,  which  was  an- 
ne.\ed  to  the  Peejapoor  dominions.  It  is  true  that  this  pusillanimity 
was  redeemed  by  Hector  di  Silviera,  in  1527;  but  a  review  ct 
lii.-^  proceeding.s  will  be  better  deferred  to  the  history  of  IJahadur 
Shah,  kinp;  of  Guzerat.  over  "whom  a  great  victory  was  obtained. 
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BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER   I. 

OP  THE   INVASION  AND   KEIGN   OF  BABITR — INTEODUCTORY. 

Before  entering  on  the  details  of  the  last  Moghul  invasion  and 
its  consequences,  and  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  dynasty,  in 
many  respects  differing  very  materially  from  its  predecessors — a 
dynasty  which,  after  attaining  the  utmost  degree  of  splendour  and 
power,  was  finally  extinguished  in  misery  and  shame  within  tlie 
last  few  yeai"s — it  seems  an  appropriate  stage  in  this  history  to 
review,  very  briefly,  the  effects  of  the  early  Mahomedan  rule  upon 
India,  and  upon  its  people,  up  to  the  period  referred  to. 

If  this  period  be  reclamed  from  the  first  invasion  of  Mahmood 
Shah  of  Ghuzny,  in  a.d.  1001,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Emperor 
Babur  at  Dehly,  in  lo2G,  it  amounts  to  525  yeai-s ;  but  as  the 
Mahomedan  expeditions  to  India,  up  to  the  reign  of  Mahomed 
Ghoory — nearly  200  years  later — may  be  considered  more  as  mili- 
tary and  predatory  operations  than  affecting  the  government  of  the 
country,  then  only  partially  occupied  by  military  posts,  it  becomes 
necessarv  to  date  the  establishment  of  Mahomedan  "fovemment 
from  the  reign  of  Kootub-ood-deen  Eibuk,  whose  administration 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Nai-rain,  in  1193  ;  for,  after  that  period,  the  various  dynasties  of  the 
Mahomedan  kings  succeeded  each  other,  as  has  been  exhibited  in 
detail,  without  interruption,  down  to  the  extinction  of  that  ot 
Lody,  by  Babur,  in  a.d.  1526.  The  period  of  actual  administration, 
therefore,  becomes  reduced  to  333  years.  It  was  at  first  neces- 
sarily partialand  circumscribed;  but  was  gradually  extended  over 
the  whole  of  India  to  the  north,  and  as  far  as  the  Krishna  river  to 
the  south,  which  as  yet  defined  the  extent  of  the  iMahomedan  pos- 
sessions. South  of  the  Krishna,  as  late  as  1526,  the  country,  up 
to  this  period,  was  exclusively  Hindoo. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  realise  the  progress  of  time  by  mere 
numbers.     If  reduced  to  practica]  application,  the  figure?  333  m*y 

a 
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serve  to  represent  the  period  between  tlie  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Kin}r  Jobn  of  England ;  or,  as  a  later  standard,  between 
Henry  VIH.  and  the  present  year,  1870,  in  the  reijin  of  (iiieen 
\'ietoria.  The  events  of  the  intervening  periods  may  be  followed 
mentally,  and  the  progress  made  estimated  ;  and  hence,  a  deduc- 
tion follows  in  regard  to  the  time  which  lias  been  needed  to 
produce  the  changes  that  are  evident.  It  is  by  no  means  so 
easy,  however,  Ui  deal  with  the  variations  of  a  distant  period,  in 
a  country  entirely  ditlering,  in  all  respects,  from  any  European 
standard  ;  and  wliilt- there  is  nothing  on  record  among  Hindoos,  it 
is  from  the  histories  of  the  Mahoinedans  ah)ne  that  the  delieitncy 
can  be  supplied  ;  and  from  the  details  of  their  progress  up  to  lo20, 
the  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  are  eminently  unfavourable.  This 
period  has  been  shown  to  have  been  one  continuous  struggle  for 
dominion,  and,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  suppression  of  Hindooisni ; 
and  though  the  former  had  succeeded,  the  latter  had  made  no 
progre.s3  whatever.  It  wa«  in  vain  thiit  millions,  perhaps,  of  the 
Hindoos  had  been  sacrificed  nnder  the  fanatic  zeal  of  an  intolerant 
faith  ;  equally  vain  that  their  temples  had  been  de,«!troyed,  the 
idols  they  contained  broken  to  pieces,  and  their  holiest  shrine? 
desecrate<l.  Hindooisni  yet  remained,  in  every  part  of  India,  dear 
to  the  people,  and  its  rites  were  practised  in  defiance  of  edicts, 
and  of  Mahoniedan  terrorism.  There  is  hardly  a  reign  of  the  early 
Mahomedan  kings,  iji  which  expeditions  for  the  express  purpose 
of  the  extermination  of  idolatry  and  infidels  are  not  chronicled 
with  undisguised  exultation  by  the  Mfthomedun  historians ;  and 
the  details  of  whole.-ale  brutal  massacres,  or  making  slaves  of  ten.i 
of  thou.sands  of  captives  at  a  time,  up  to  the  period  under  notice 
are  at  once  savage  and  repulsive.  If  here  and  there  they  are 
vsriid  by  the  comp;iratively  benevolent  toleration  of  one  monarch, 
he  is  almost  invariAibly  succeeded  by  jinother  of  tlie  hereditary 
stamp. 

Up  to  the  period  of  l.ViO  Iher?  is  no  appearance  of  the  Hindoos 
having  enjoyed  the  continuance  of  their  own  peculinr  laws  ;  ami 
indeed,  under  the  tent* ts  of  the  Mahoniedan  faith,  and  its  practice,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Mahomedim  law  oHicers  to  luive 
administeifd,  or  even  reroo-i!i..i<Ml  th<'m.  It  can  only  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  they  w«»re  <"ontin«t©d  in  secret,  ami  were  ap])lied  to 
questions  of  inheritance  after  a  manner  which  avoided,  or  did  not 
provoke,  interferenoe ;  and  that  tlvir  social  ranks  of  caste  pi<H 
tected  them  from  disabiliti^es  whicij  w<iuld  otherwise  have  ensued. 
The  Emperor  Babur  mentions  iji  his  3I«nioirs,  tlwit  when  he  arrived 
in  India,  the  officers  of  revejiup,  merchants,  and  workpeople  w.to 
all  Hindoos.  In  regard  to  the  two  last^  tin;  statement  is  no  doubt 
Ut4.rally  coRrect.     Mabome-lan   mereliauts,   or  dealers  in   money, 
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were  very  rare,  and  "with  few  exceptions  Malioniedan  artisans 
equally  so ;  but  bis  statement  as  regards  the  first  classes  must  be 
received  with  reservation  :  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  em- 
ployment of  Hindoos  extended  only  to  the  lower  order  of  collector? 
of  revenue,  scribes  and  clerks — offices  for  which  Mahoniedans  had 
neither  qualifications  nor  tastes.  In  their  dealings  with  the  people, 
who  spoke  only  vernacular  languages,  Hindoos  were  indeed  indis- 
pensable, as  interpreters  and  local  managers  ;  but,  wnth  very  few 
exceptions,  there  is  no  trace  of  them  having  been  admitted  to 
public  offices,  or  to  any  share  in  the  government  of  their  own 
people.  Nor  was  it  until  after-times  that  their  abilities  were  put 
to  use,  and  they  were  allowed  to  rise  in  the  imperial  service  to 
tlie  rank  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

There  was  not  only  no  progress  in  Hindoo  literature  or  science, 
which  before  the  Mahomedan  invasion  had  attained  great  per- 
fection, but  what  they  possessed  had  grown  obsolete  from  actual 
desuetude.  'I'heir  trade  had  become  impoverished,  and  that  with 
foreign  countries,  except  on  the  western  coast,  appears  to  have 
ceased  altogether.  Every  Hindoo  State,  except  a  few  of  the 
IJajpoots  in  Rajpootana,  had  disappeared  from  the  records  of  his- 
tory ;  and  while  those  that  remained  had  as  yet  held  their  position 
only  by  their  indomitable  valour,  they  were  tributary  to  the 
paramount  power.  In  the  whole  of  India  there  remained  but  one 
nnconquered  and  independent,  which  was  the  kingdom  of  Beeja- 
nugger,  and  that  was  soon  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  rest. 

Had,  however,  these  great  national  revolutions  been  attended 
with  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  people  ?  Had  the  Ma- 
homedan Government  introduced  any  civilizing  influence  of  its 
own  in  furtherance  of  what  had  existed  before  ?  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  discover  any  whatever;  nay,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Hindoo  nationality,  the  Mahomedans  had  sup- 
plie<l  none  of  their  own  spirit  or  energy.  They  had  not  sought  to 
Tiiisr.  ihe  Hindoos  to  their  own  level,  but  to  depress  them  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  to  effect;  and  they  lay,  as  it  were,  at  the 
feet  of  their  conquerors,  humbled  and  helpless,  the  sport  of  every 
succeeding  tyrant,  or  breathing  awhile  in  peace  under  the  rule 
of  a  monarch  comparatively  merciful  and  considerate.  In  one 
point,  however,  tlie  Mahomedans  could  make  no  impression  upon 
the  ancient  Hindoo  system,  which  would  in  any  degree  tend  tr 
their  own  benefit,  and  for  the  most  part  it  underwent  no  inter- 
ference. This  was  the  independent  government  of  villages  by 
their  local  and  hereditary  corporations ;  and  it  was  this  system 
wl)ich  secured  to  the  Hindoo  people,  and  perpetuated,  the  onJy 
freedom  they  retained. 

The  antiquity  of  village  administration  cannot  be  eatiniHted .; 

Q  2 
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l)iit  thiit  it  descended  from  the  Anan  period  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
A?  lands  were  occupied  by  conununities,  wl»ich  supported  theni- 
Kelvea  by  agriculture,  nieuibers  of  trades  and  handicrafts  were 
uecessar}-  to  the  general  wants,  and  to  retain  their  services,  bt- 
canie  hereditary  officers.  The  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the 
goldsmith,  the  potter,  and  others,  were  servants  of  the  village, 
and  were  paid  by  dues  levied  on  the  produce  at  harvest.  Over 
these  was  placed  a  chief  authority  or  magistrate,  and  an  ac- 
(  ountant  and  registrar,  whose  offices  also  became  hereditary.  Tlie 
head  men,  with  the  artificers  and  some  otliers,  formed  the  village 
council,  wliicli  managed  all  local  affiiirs,  regulated  the  distribution 
of  lands,  settled  local  disputes,  agreed  'with  the  officers  of  State 
for  the  revenues  to  be  paid,  collected  them  and  transmitted  them. 
ReTolutions  in  general  governments,  of  kingdoms  or  provinces,  did 
not,  afl'ect  the  constitution  of  these  village  republics :  they  were 
independent  in  the  management  of  their  own  attaii-s ;  sometimes 
paying  more,  sometimes  paying  less,  according  to  the  rigour  or 
mercy  of  the  demand,  but  still  preserving  independence  as  far  as 
fricial  government  was  concerned.  Nor  did  it  much  eignify 
whether  their  government  were  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan.  Over 
these  commHnities  the  storms  of  dynastic  revolution  passed  with- 
out effect ;  and  as  they  were  in  lo20,  so  for  the  mo.s  part  they 
remain,  still  practically  free.  The  Mahomedans  made  no  change 
in  them  ;  they  must  have  seen  that  they  could  substitute  nothing 
more  simple  or  more  efficient.  A  brutal  monarch  like  Mahomed 
Toghluk  might,  for  a  time,  impose  cesses  or  taxes  which  rendered 
cultivation  impossible,  and  wlien  the  villagers  fled,  might  hunt 
tijem  down  like  wild  beasts ;  but  even  such  misery  had  only  ii 
temporary  result.  "When  the  storm  passed  over,  the  people  re- 
sumed their  old  habits,  and  their  old  sy.stem,  which,  throughout 
India,  might  be  modlMed  by  local  existing  circumstances,  but  was 
never  wholly  changed  or  eradicated.  It  was  the  only  condition  of 
freedom  which  remained  to  the  Hindoos,  and  it  was  maintained. 
The  Hindoo  system  had  involved  payment  in  kind— a  fifth  generally 
of  the  produce.  This  was  changed  by  the  Mahomedans  into  a  com- 
muted jmyment  in  coin,  when  coin  became  plentiful,  and  was 
probably  of  mutual  advantage  to  l)oth  parties.  It  may  also  be 
stated,  to  the  credit  of  tlie  Maliomedan  Oovernments,  that  their 
demands  and  assessments  were  seldom  excessive  or  tyrannical, 
pxrcpt  when  a  poll-tax  was  imposed  in  addition  to  the  demand 
upon  the  ciltivation ;  and  when  this  took  place,  it  wna  hi- 
tribulable  to  the  f«natic  zeal  which  sought  to  abolish  general 
idola'ry  by  taxation  of  individuals. 

It  haw  been  often  said  in  praise  of  the  Mahomedan  period,  th.at 
itA  mouuiueiits  are  ur.surpassable  in  grandeur  :  and  this  i.s  true  to  a 
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certnin  extent,  though  that  grandeur  belongs  to  the  period  to 
c>nne,  rather  than  that  which  has  been  described.  Up  to  loi'ti, 
architecture  had  made  comparatively  little  progress,  and  their 
magnificent  fortresses  were  only  perfected  after  the  introduction 
of  artillery.  Feroze  Toghluk  had  constructed  canals,  and  intro- 
duced from  the  south  of  India  the  system  of  irrigation  ;  but  his 
is  a  solitary  instance  of  this  public  benevolence,  and  personally, 
in  all  respects,  he  was  one  of  the  most  considerate  of  the  early 
emperors  of  Dehly.  Of  the  rest  there  are  but  few  remains  of 
auv  beauty  or  grandeur ;  ex  en  their  mausoleums  and  palaces  are 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  tliose  which  followed  at  Agra 
and  Dehly,  and  in  the  Deccan ;  and  it  was  in  Guzerat  and  Malwah 
only,  where  the  lucal  nionarchs  applied  the  principle  of  Jain 
architecture  to  tlieir  public  edifices,  that  up  to  this  period,  102G, 
any  remarkable  buildings  had  been  constructed. 

In  regard  to  education,  the  Mahomedans  founded  many  colleges 
and  schools  at  their  capitiils,  and  in  some  instances  extended  their 
Bchool  system  into  villages  in  connection  with  the  endowments  of 
mosques;  but  tlie  languages  taught  in  them,  Persian  and  Arabic, 
were  foreign  to  the  people,  and  even  to  Mahomedans  who  became 
gradually  part  of  the  general  population,  and  spoke  vernacular 
languages.  The  range  of  acquirement  was  confined  to  religious 
works  and  a  few  elementary  sciences,  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  unattainable  by  the  people  at  large.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  ordinary  Hindoo  village-schools  were  not  in- 
terfered witli,  but  they  formed  no  part  of  the  State  system- 
It  is  recorded  of  many  of  the  kin;>s,  tliat  they  patronised  litera- 
ture; that  they  themselves  were  authors  and  poets;  but  th^e 
learned  men  who  assembled  at  their  courts  wei-e  not  Indian; 
they  came  from  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  even  Spain;  that  is, 
from  those  countries  to  which  the  best  era  cf  Mahomedan  litera- 
ture belongs.  Some  local  historians  made  records  of  their  times  ; 
but  the  best  of  them,  Ferishta,  was  a  Persian,  and  belonged  to  a 
later  period.  Any  progress  in  science  which  distinguished  otlur 
Mahomedan  countries  did  not  appear  in  India.  In  poetry,  and  io 
novels  and  tales,  there  is  an  equal  blank  as  regards  native  Ma- 
homedans ;  for  Ameer  Khoosroo,  and  other  Debly  authors,  were 
foreigners.  It  hw  been  alread}'  stated,  that  Hindoo  literature  was 
dead. 

In  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  no  progress  appears. 
Maif  tracks  between  the  capital  and  the  chief  towns  of  provinces 
might  be  cleared  of  impediments  and  jungles;  but  it  has  not 
been  discovered  that  any  permanent  road  or  causeway  was  ever 
attempted  or  executed.  There  were  horse-posts,  and  post-houses 
in  some  instances*  but  these  were  for  the  use  of  Governinect 
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Sfivants  and  messengers,  not  for  the  people  at  large.  Iii  other 
re^ipects,  the  coninmnications  througli  the  cf.uiitry,  whether  by 
wheeled  carriages  or  bullocks,  remained  as  they  were  before  the 
advent  of  the  Mahomedans. 

It  will  be  admitted,  perhaps,  that  such  a  system  of  government 
was  capable  of  no  enlightened  progress,  and  was  not  Ktted  for 
initiating  any.  It  had  never  attempted  any  centralizing  influences 
iif  amehoration,  and  was  one  of  brute  force  and  conquest  only, 
without  other  aim  or  consequence.  In  its  turn,  and  without  any 
principle  of  cohesion,  it  hail  fallen  to  pieces,  as  was  its  in- 
evitable destiny :  and  it  may  be  b^'lieved  that  in  1526,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Northern  India  regarded  their  deliverance  from  their 
gloomy  and  dissolute  Afghan  tyrants  with  a  grim  satisfaction, 
though  they  might  Dot  have  nineh  hope  from  their  Moghul  suc- 
ues-sots. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP   THE   MOOnXTL   DYNASTY — THE   KEIOX   OF   ISA  BUR, 
A.D.  1526   TO   1530. 

IVvRUR  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Teimoor,  or  Tamerlane,  and  the 
sixth  in  descent  from  him.  His  father,  Ooniur  Sheikh  Mirza,  had 
lirst  been  placed  in  charge  of  Kabool,  by  his  father,  Abu  Said; 
but  he  was  rt'moved  to  Ferghnna,  on  the  Juxartes,  where  IJabur 
was  bom.  His  mother  was  a  Mo-jhul  of  the  race  of  Ghen'-iz 
Khan ;  but  Babur  had  no  liking  for  the  tribe,  and  indeed  has 
H'corded  that  he  dete.sted  them.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
dynasty  he  founded  in  India  should  ever  have  been  termed 
Sloghul;  it  was  es.sentially  Tartar  ;  but  the  most  recent  inva^iona 
from  the  west  having  been  by  Moghuls,  all  INIahoinedans  had 
become  known  under  that  appelhition,  .tnd  the  emperors  them- 
selves never  seem  to  have  desired  to  alter  what  was  assigned  to 
tlieni  by  the  people.  It  would  be  fi)reign  to  the  scope  of  this 
wi>rk  to  follow  the  early  fortunes  of  I'abur.  They  are  full  of 
romance,  and  the  student  will  find  in  the  Autobiographj-  of  this 
prince,  translated  by  Mr.  Erskine,  not  only  a  fund  of  information 
in  regard  to  transactions  in  fentral  Asia  in  the  be.inning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  a  delightful  record  of  his  own  tnstes, 
feelings,  and  adventures,  written  with  truth,  and  under  a  high 
sense  of  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  nnd  pleasures  of  nature  aud  of 
life,  which  is  very  charming.  When  he  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  he  lost  his  father,  and  became  king  of  the  family  dominions; 
and    at  the   age   of    fifteen,  he    had    confjuered    for    himself    bii 
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Bncestors'  capital  of  Samarcand.  This  he  was  too  weak  to  retain— 
his  conquest,  and  even  his  own  dominions,  alike  passed  awav  lioiu 
him,  and  he  was  reduced  to  such  straits  of  poverty,  that  his 
servants  even  abandoned  him.  When  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
Baljur  was  driven  out  of  Tians-Oxania,  nnd  tliis  seems  to  have 
been  the  turning-point  in  his  fortune;  fur  in  1504,  abandoning 
Central  Asia,  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Kabool, 
where  he  reigned,  in  a  constant  state  of  chronic  warfare  with  lii? 
neighbours,  and  of  watchfulness  to  preserve  his  own  possessions. 
In  loll  he  had  again  taken  Samarcand  ;  but,  as  before,  could  not 
retain  it ;  and  by  a  combination  of  Persians  and  Uzbeks,  in  1514, 
he  was  deprived  of  all  his  dominions  except  Bactria.  It  w'aa  now 
that  he  turned  his  attention  to  India.  The  news  of  the  dis- 
tractions and  repeated  revolutions  at  Dehly  reached  him  through 
Doulut  Khan  Lody,  viceroy  of  the  Punjab,  from  time  to  time ; 
and  he  conceived  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  establishing  the 
empire,  to  whicti,  by  his  ancestor  Teimoor's  conquest,  he  had  at 
least  a  better  claim  than  any  of  the  adventurers  who  had  success- 
ively HUed  the  throne.  His  first  advance  into  India  took  place  in 
lol9;  but  he  had  only  reached  Pesliawur,  when  an  invasion  of 
Budukshan  by  the  King  of  Kiishgar  obliged  him  to  retuni.  He 
had  been  unable  to  establisli  couHuunication  with  Doulut  Khan 
Lody  ;  but  he  had  written  to  the  Emperor  Ibrahim  Lody,  that  the 
Punjab  should  of  right  belong  to  him,  and  he  requested  ita 
ce.ssion.  In  1520  he  again  marched  into  India,  but  was  obliged 
1(1  return  as  suddenly  as  before,  to  repel  an  invasion  i'roni 
Kandahar.  In  1524  Doulut  Khan  renewed  his  invitations,  and 
75ahur  advanced  as  far  as  Lahore;  but  Doulut  Khan  had  now 
turned  against  him,  and  in  the  uncertainty  of  his  position,  Babur 
returned  to  Kabool,  having  left  governors  in-  the  districts  he  had 
occupied.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  AUa-ood-deen  Lody,  uncle  to  the 
King  of  Dehly,  who  had  been  residing  at  Kabool,  made  au 
att<irapt,  under  the  assistance  of  Doulut  Khan,  to  gain  the  throne 
of  Dehly :  but  wa^  defeated,  and  returned  to  his  place  of  refuge. 
This  seems  to  have  encouraged  Babur  to  make  a  hual  attempt. 
He  crossed  the  Indus  on  December  15,  1525,  at  the  head  of  only 
10,000  chosen  horse,  and  was  met  by  Doulut  Khan  Lody  and  his 
8<'>n  Ghazy  Khan,  at  the  head  of  40,000  Dehly  cai  airy  :  but  they 
declined  an  action,  and  reconciliation  between  Babur  and  Doulut 
Khan  ensued  soon  afterwards.  Invitations  from  many  parties  dis- 
aftected  to  the  emperor  now  came  in. rapidly,  and  the  sequel  has 
already  been  related  in  C'bapter  XIL,  Book  II. ;  the  battle  at 
Paniput,  and  the  death  of  Ibrahim  Lody  in  the  action.  Sendinjj 
on  his  eldest  son  Hoomayoon  to  occupy  Agra,  Babar  entered 
Uehlj  ou  May  30,  152G,  and  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  India. 
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Balur  had  probably  been  inisinfdnned  as  to  the  true  condition 
of  the  nionaraliy  of  Dehly  ;  he  may  have  considered  that  it  ex- 
tended over  all  India,  whereas  he  found  it  to  be  confined  to  a 
narrow  tract,  north-west  of  Delily,  coniniiinicating  with  the 
runjab.  All  else,  to  the  south  and  east,  was  in  the  possession  of 
revolted  chieftains,  and  must  be  reconquered.  His  army  too  wes 
probably  affected  by  this  discovery,  as  much  as  by  the  heat  of  tlie 
weather:  for  it  became  discontented,  and  even  among  the  nobles 
and  courtiers  of  Dehly  an  expectation  appears  to  have  arisen  that 
Babur,  like  his  ancestor  Teimoor,  would  be  content  with  a 
rnnsom,  and  leave  them  to  their  usual  intrigues  and  revolutions. 
Babur,  however,  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  had  come  to 
conquer  India,  and  would  do  so.  His  appeal  to  his  own  army  was 
successful ;  under  his  resolute  demeanour,  many  who  had  revolted 
made  submission,  and  in  four  months  his  son  Hoomayoon  had 
recovered  Joonpoor,  and  with  it  much  of  Bengal  and  Bchar. 

While  the  power  of  the  Dehly  kings  was  on  the  decline,  that  of 
the  Hindoos  in  Rivjpootana  was  on  the  increase,  and  had  become 
in  a  great  measure  consolidated  imder  Sanka,  rajah  of  Chittiire. 
In  1519  he  had  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Mahmood  Khiljy, 
king  of  Malwah,  and  since  then  had  very  materially  increased  in 
power.  So  long  as  Babur  was  merely  opposed  to  a  King  of  Dehly, 
anything  that  would  tend  to  weaken  that  monarchy  was  welcome 
to  the  Hindoo  prince,  and  he  had  sent  Babur  friendly  communica- 
tions ;  but  when  be  became  emperor,  the  situation  was  changed. 
Rajah  Sanka  summoned  to  his  aid  all  the  choicest  warriors  of  the 
Ilajpoot  tribes  :  and  exciting  them  by  an  appeal  to  their  former 
chivalrous  deeds  in  defence  of  Hindooism  and  their  country, 
received  an  enthiisiastic  response.  Once  overthrown,  the  Ma- 
horaedans  could  not  again  rise,  and  the  national  faith  would  be 
restored.  War  was  now  declared,  Mahomedan  outposts  were 
driven  into  the  fort  of  Byana,  and  the  Hindoo  army  advanced 
towards  Dehly,  and  was  met  by  Babur  near  Sikry.  His  Memoirs 
atford  ample  evidence  of  the  anxiety  he  suffered  on  this  occasion. 
An  astrologer  from  Kabool  had  foretold  the  defeat  of  his  army  ; 
his  best  veteran  troops  were  dismayed ;  his  Indian  horse  either 
deserted  to  the  enemy  or  left  his  camp.  lie  became  penitent 
before  God,  he  says  :  forswore  drinking,  gave  away  his  gold  and 
silver  cups,  and  vowed  to  let  his  beard  grow  ;  but  he  did  more 
than  this — he  assembled  his  best  officers,  and  appealed  to  thrir 
honour,  and  the  glory  they  had  already  achieved  in  many  a 
tight.  Were  men  of  Islam  to  quail  before  the  infidels  ?  The 
reply  was  a  fervent  shout  of  devotion.  As  he  drew  up  his  army 
bt'fore  the  action,  he  rode  down  the  lines  cheering  the  men,  and 
giving  his  instructions,  and  saw  with  joy  that  their  old  spirit  had 
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not  departed.  The  Rnjpoots  foug'ht  with  a  valour  and  desperation 
tliat  astonished  even  Babur  himself :  but  thev  sustained  a  bloody 
defeat,  and  fled.  In  the  sequel,  Rajpootana  was  reduced  to 
order,  and  Mahomedan  garrisons  placed  in  strong  positions ;  and 
this  haying  been  accomplished,  Babur  turned  his  arms  towards 
Mahmood  Lody,  who,  having  assumed  the  title  of  sooltan,  had 
declared  independence,  and  advanced  t»  Benares  with  1CO,000 
men.  This  great  but  incongruous  levy  was  also  defeated,  and 
afterwards  dispersed,  Mahmood  himself  retiring  beyond  the 
Soane  river.  Babur  was  now  in  possession  of  the  Dehly  territory 
eouth  of  the  Ganges.  North  Behar  wag  still  held  by  the  King  of 
Bengal ;  but  he  mavle  little  resistance,  and  was  admitted  to  terms. 
Soon  afterwards  a  body  of  Afghans,  who  had  separated  from  the 
Bengal  army,  rallied  under  Bayezeed  Khan,  and  had  taken  Lukh- 
now ;  but  these  also  were  pursued  and  dispersed,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  glorious  and  memorable  campaign,  Babur  re- 
turned to  Agra.     It  had  been  his  last  effort. 

At  Agra  Babur  was  joined  by  his  son  Hooniayoon,  who  had 
left  his  government  of  Budukshan  without  leave,  but  was  never- 
tiieless  affectionately  welcomed.  It  is  very  possible  that  ke  had 
received  intimation  of  his  father's  indifferent  state  of  health, 
and  wished  to  be  near  him.  He  himself,  however,  fell  ill,  and  so 
riangeroush',  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  When  Hoomavoou 
had  been  altogether  given  up  by  the  physicians,  his  father,  in 
accordance  with  a  strange  superstition  of  his  country,  and  despite 
the  entreaties  of  his  courtiers,  determined  to  give  his  own  life  for 
his  son's,  and  take  his  son's  illness  on  himself;  he  accordingly 
walked  thrice  round  his  bed  praying.  In  a  short  time  after- 
wards he  was  heard  to  exclaiu),  *  I  have  borne  it  away,  I  have 
borne  it  away  ! '  and  began  to  decline.  But,  as  has  been  stated, 
his  health  had  already  been  aftiected  by  the  climate  of  India,  and 
the  'mniense  personal  exertions  made  in  the  last  campaign  :  and  an 
illness  began,  before  which  he  gradually  sank,  and  expired  at  Agra, 
on  December  26,  15S0,  in  the  tiftielh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-eighth  of  his  reign. 

Of  all  the  varied  acts  of  his  romantic  life,  there  was  none  which, 
for  daring  valour,  resolution,  and  consummate  ability,  could  com- 
pare with  Baburs  short  but  brilliant  Indian  career.  In  less  than 
four  years,  he  had  not  only  founded  the  dynasty  of  a  great  empire, 
but  had  recovered  mot^t  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  Dehlv.  lie 
had  himself  selected  a  place  for  his  grave,  by  a  sparkling  stream, 
near  Kabool,  and  he  was  buried  there  ;  while  to  this  dav  the  garden 
around  his  tomb  is  a  favourite  holiday'  resort  of  the  people  of 
that  city.  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  recorded  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  meniory  of  this  great  man  C  History/  Book  ^TI.),  and  quoted 
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tVuiu  his  Menidira  many  curious  and  interesting  pa8.«age.s  ;  but  the 
Memoirs  themselves  are  hardly  to  be  estimated  from  extracts,  and 
should  be  read  in  their  entirety,  as  the  only  means  of  understanding 
the  great  but  simple  wisdom,  habitual  generosity,  and  light-hearted 
L-heerfulness,  indomitable  bravery  and  perseverance,  wit,  humour, 
and  refreshing  boon-companionship,  of  this  most  natural  and  ex- 
traordinarv  monjirch. 


CHAPTER   III. 

niK  MOGiiVL  DYNASTY  (continued) — the  first  reign  op 
nooMAYOoN,  1530  TO  1540. 

r)N  Ilooniayoon's  accession  to  tlie  throne  of  Uehly,  he  had  to 
make  provision,  agreeably  with  his  father's  dying  request,  for  his 
own  three  brothers:  Kamran,  Ilindiil,  and  Mirza  Askavi.  Of 
these,  Kamran  was  employed  as  governor  of  Kabool  and  Kandahar  : 
the  others  had  as  yet  received  no  offices.  Iloomayoon  would 
have  preferrt-d  retaining  Kabool  and  Kandahar  as  an  appanage  to 
his  Indian  dominions  ;  nay,  very  possibly,  might  have  preferred 
them  to  India  itself;  but  he  had  little  choice  in  ihe  matter. 
Kamran  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  <nve  up  the  territoiy  over 
which  he  ruled,  ami  Iloomayoon  had  no  means  of  compelling  him 
to  do  so.  lie,  therefore,  made  over  Afghanistan  to  liis  brother, 
a'.d  with  it,  the  whole  of  the  Punjab.  In  following  this  course, 
however,  he  very  materially  wealicned  his  own  position ;  four 
years  had  not  sufficed  for  cons(didating  the  power  of  the  new 
Indian  dynasty,  and  Iloomayoon  was  by  no  means  possessed  of 
the  talent  or  of  the  prestige  of  his  fatl)er.  He  depended  entirely 
upon  his  army,  wliich  was  in  tine  condition  ;  but  he  had  alienated 
from  himself  the  provinces  from  which  fresh  supplies  of  men  could 
be  drawn,  the  Indian  soldii-ry  had  already  the  reputation  of  being 
mercenary  and  unfaithful,  and  he  had  no  trust  in  them.  To  his 
brother  Ilindiil  he  allotted  tlie  governnuMit  of  Sunibhul,  and  to 
Mirza  Askari  that  of  Mewat  in  Northern  Uajpootana. 

'i'lu'  emperor's  firi-t  campaign  was  directed  against  the  Hindoos 
of  lUmdelkunil,  always  tiubnlent  and  disaffected.  Kalinjer,  so 
many  times  the  subject  of  contention,  was  again  being  besieged, 
wlien  the.Afgiian  chieftains  of  Bengal,  Haye/eed  and  Babun,  again 
rebelled.  Tliis  insurrection  was  speedily  repressed,  and  the 
emperor  proceeded  to  attack  Chnnar,  then  held  by  Sh^re  Khan, 
Bnother  powerful  Afglian  feudatory.  He  however  submitted,  on 
ccndition  of  retaining  his  fort;  and  the  emperor,  in  1582,  returned 
to  Agra.  At  this  period,  the  kingdom  of  Guzerat,  as  will  be  elsc- 
whero  related,  had  attained  its  greatest  eminence,     liahadur  Shah 
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wji.«its  kinpr,  who,  as  related  in  Ch.  III.,  B..ok  III.,  had  succeeded 
Mozufter  Shah   in   1526.      ile   hi\d  annexed  Malwah  and    some 
Hindoo  States  to    his  doniinioTis;   and    as  far  south  as   Ahmed- 
nugger  the  kings  of  the  Ueccan    acknowledged  him    as  A  para- 
mount  power.     Bahadur  Shah    was   by   no    means   disposed   tP 
acknowledge  the  new  dynasty  of  Dehly.'    If  he  owed  allegiance  ai 
all.  it  was  to  the  house  of  Lody,  which  had  atibrded  him  honour- 
able protection  in  his  absence  from  Giizerat ;  none  certainly  to  the 
house  of  Teimoor.     Nevertheless  Bahadur  Shah  might  have  been 
as  little  noticed  by  Iloomayoon  as  he  had  been  by  Babur,  had  he 
cliosen  to  keep  neutral  ;  but  he  did  not  remain  so.    His  first  offence 
was  the  protection  of  Hoomayoon's  brother-in-law,  who,  under  an 
accusation  of  treason,  had  fled  from  Dehly  ;  and  while  negotiations 
regarding  him  were  in  progress,  AUa-ood-deen  Lody,  the'' uncle  of 
the  late  Ibrahim  Lody,  whose    unsuccessful   attempt   to  possess 
himself  of  Dehly  has  been  related  in  the  last  chapter,  suddenly 
left   Afghanistan,    and   claimed   his   assistance.      Bahadur   Shah 
oared  not,  perhaps,   openly  espouse  his  eau.se;  but  he  gave  him 
money,  by  which  Alla-ood-deen  was  enabled  to  equip  a  cousider- 
abie  force,  and  dispatch  it  against  Dehly,  under  the  command  of 
his  son  Tartar  Khan.     It  was,  however,  "defeated 'bv  the  emperor 
in  a  general  action  fought  near  Byana,   in  which'  Tartar  Khan 
was  slain.     Iloomayoon  was  not  now  to  be  restrained  from  follow- 
ing up  his  victory  over  the  malcontents  in  an  advance  into  Guzerat , 
and  this  was  delayed  on  a  serious  point  of  honour  peculiar,  to  the 
times.     Bahadur  Shah  was  engaged  in  war  with  'the  Rajah   of 
C'liittore,  and  had  invested  that  fort.     Were  he  to  be  attacked  in 
that  position,  it  would  not  only  be  at  a  disadvantage,  but  as  a 
corresponding  relief  to  '  the  Infidels.'     Hoomavoon  w^aited  there- 
fore f.ir  the  fall  of  Chittore ;   and  in  November  1.534  advanced 
upon  Bahadur  Shah's  camp,  which  was  entrenched  at  Mundo- 
soor.     He  had  placed  gj-eat  confidence  in  his  guns,  which  were 
served  by  the  Portuguese,   who  had  enabled  him  to  prevail  at 
Chittore ;  but  they  were  of  no  avail :    Hoomavoon  cut  off  the 
supplies,  and  on   his  final  attack  in  March  1535,  Bahadur  fled 
precipitately    to    Maudoo,  and    thence,  finding    himself  pursued 
by    the    emperor    in    person,    to    Cambay,    and    eventually    to 
the    Island   of   Diu.      Bahadur  did  not  a'ttempt   to   defend   his 
territories,  of  which  the  emperor  took  posse.^sion ;   but  the  fort  of 
Champanair  long  held  out,  and  was  onlv  taken  bv  escalade,  the 
emperor  himself  being  one  of  the  three  hundred  men  who  gained 
entrance  by  climbing  its   almost   perjiendicular   side,  by   means 
of    steel   spikes    driven    into    crevices    in    the  rock,    while    the 
attention  of  the  garrison  was  drawn  off  bv  a  feint  against  the 
gate.     Believing  his  occupation  of  Guzerat  to  have  be^en  secure 
Iloomayoon    left    the    province    under    charge    of    his    brother 
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AKrza  Askaii,  the  history  of  whose  brief  administration  will  be 
piven  in  connection  with  the  reigu  of  Bahadur  Shah,  and  marched 
for  Bengal,  about  Ioo7,  according  to  Mr.  Elphinstone's  conipiita- 
tiou  of  time,  against  Sht5re  Khan,  who  had  again  rebelled,  and  on 
this  occasion  in  a  most  formidable  manner.  The  details  of  Shero 
Khan's  progress  will  be  more  fitly  given  in  the  history  of  hia 
career  and  reigii  than  in  this  place.  Ilooniayoon,  as  he  advanced 
eastwards,  found  Shere  Klian  was  engaged  in  subduing  Bengal : 
and  he  therefore  laid  siege  to  Chuuar,  which  lay  in  the  direct  line 
of  his  advance,  and  of  ins  communications.  Chunar  wa-s  taken — 
tlie  pass  ol  ChikraguUy,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  was  found 
unoccupied,  and  Iloomayoon's  army  debouched  without  opposition 
into  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Gour  was  taken  possession  of  almost 
without  resistance,  but  still  Sh^re  Khan  was  at  a  distance.  He 
had,  however,  followed  a  wise  course.  lie  had  allowed  the 
emperor  to  advance,  as  it  were,  into  a  decoy.  The  Ganges  began 
to  inundate  the  country,  and  the  rains  rendered  it  impassable. 
The  emperor  held  his  ground  near  Gour  during  tiie  monsoon,  but 
when  the  dry  season  enabled  him  to  advance,  he  found  that  Sh(5re 
Khan  had  thrown  himself  between  Gour  and  the  upper  provinces, 
and  was  intercepting  hia  communications.  The  advanced  force  of 
his  army,  on  its  return  towHrds  the  up]ier  provinces,  wjis  defeated 
near  Mongyr,  and  before  he  could  form  any  plans  of  his  own, 
Sh^re  Khan  with  his  whole  army  had  taken  up  a  position  across 
his  very  path.  This  campaign  is  one  of  the  few  of  Indian 
occurrence  in  which  military  manoeuvres  were  resorted  to  which 
can  be  followed  with  accuracy ;  and  SinSre  Khan  is  entitled  to 
high  credit  as  a  general,  for  tlie  disposition  and  management  of 
his  forces.  Tiie  emperor  did  not  attack  him  at  once,  aa  he  might 
have  done  with  advantage,  but  allowed  him,  during  a  delay  of 
nearly  two  months,  to  entrencii  his  camp  ;  oui  of  which  he  sallied 
on  the  night  of  June  15,  1539,  leaving  enough  force  to  mai^k  his 
movements,  and  at  dnybreiik  the  following  morning  assaulted  the 
emperor  in  three  divi-ions.  The  emperor's  bridge  of  boats  had  not 
be»*n  finished,  and  escape  was  next  to  impossible — Shdre  Khan's 
attack  was  irresistible.  Iloomayoon,as  a  la.st  resource,  plunged  on 
horseback  into  the  river,  and  would  have  been  drowned  with  his 
horse,  had  not  a  water-carrier,  floating  on  an  inflated  wat^r-bag, 
rescued  him.  His  army,  including  the  best  portion  of  his  father's 
veterans,  perished  for  the  most  part  by  the  sword  and  in  the  in- 
undations. The  empress,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  was  after- 
wards sent  by  Sh^re  Khan  to  Agra,  with  every  mark  of  respect. 

Ilooinayoon  reached  Agra  safely,  and  found  public  afTaira  in  great 
confusion.  Hia  defeat,  and  the  loss  of  his  army,  had  reduced  his 
prestige.     Ilia  brother  Ilindal  had  conspired   against   him,   and 
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Kainraii,  who  had  arrived  from  Kabool,  was  hardly  to  be  trusted. 
Kveiitually,  however,  they  were  all  reconciled.  They  expected  that 
Shere  Khau  would  follow  up  his  s^ucces.-es,  and  were  prepared  to 
meet  him  ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  remained  in  Bengal,  reducing 
the  whole  to  order,  and  establishing  his  own  government.  Growing 
weary  of  delay,  and  seeing  how  greatly  Shere  Khan  was  im- 
proving his  position,  the  emperor  moved  against  him  in  April 
1")40;  and  near  Kanouj,  met  ShtSre  Khan,  who  had  advanced  to 
emounter  him.  Hoomayoon  had  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  Ganges,  over  which  he  was  allowed  to  pass  his  army 
without  molestation.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  however, 
than  he  was  attacked  by  Shere  Khan  on  May  16,  and  sustained 
an  irrepanble  defeat.  His  army  was  driven  back  upon  the 
bridge  and  into  the  river,  where  it  perished  for  the  most  part ; 
and  Hoomayoon,  whose  horse  was  wounded,  would  have  perished 
also,  but  for  a  eunuch,  who  guided  an  elephant  on  which  the 
emperor  had  mounted,  into  tlie  river  and  swam  it  across.  Here, 
too,  escape  would  have  been  impossible,  for  the  elephant  could 
not  mount  the  steep  bank  on  the  other  side  ;  but  two  soldiers, 
who  saw  what  had  happened,  tied  their  turbans  together,  threw 
them  to  the  emperor,  and  so  drew  him  to  the  shore.  He  was 
now  joined  by  his  brothers  Hindal  and  Askari,  and  rallying  a  few 
troops,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Agra,  whence, 
collecting  such  treasures  and  valuables  as  they  could,  the  brothers 
pursued  their  route  to  Lahore,  expecting  that  Kamran,  who  was 
there,  would  enable  them  to  hold  their  ground.  In  this,  however, 
the  emperor  was  mistaken  ;  for  Kamran  made  peace  with  Shere 
Khan,  by  the  cession  of  the  Punjab,  and  retired  to  Kabool. 

Hoomayoon  now  proceed  d  to  Sinde,  then  in  possession  of 
Hoosein  Arghoon  ;  and  endeavoured  to  excite  him  to  action  in 
his  behalf.  But  he  was  coldly  received,  and  in  the  end  opposed 
by  this  prince,  who  forced  him  to  leave  Sinde ;  and  iu  his  ex- 
h-emity,  the  emperor  determined  to  cross  the  desert,  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  Mai  Deo,  rajah  of  Joudpoor.  The 
march  was  one  of  misery  and  privation,  many  of  his  followers 
perished  from  thirst :  and  when  the  unfortunate  monarch  reached 
Joudpoor,  he  found  the  rajah  hostile  to  him,  and  was  obliged  once 
more  to  resume  his  wanderings  in  the  desert  between  that  city 
and  the  Indus.  It  was  a  tract  of  burning  sand,  with  hardly  a 
break,  unrelieved  by  the  shade  of  a  single  tree,  and  almost  desti- 
tute cf  water.  "Wherever  there  was  any  in  the  deep  wells,  a  few 
houses  had  been  built,  generally  fortified,  and  dtft-nded  by  a  bold 
race  of  hereditary  robbers  and  marauders.  Tliese  people  guard?d 
their  water  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  resisted  the  attempts  of  tlie 
emperor's  escort  to  obtiiin  it^  and  after  sharp  skirmishes  in  many 
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pliices,  tbe  unhappy  fugitives  were  frequeutly  driven  olT,  niul, 
elivady  exhausted,  had  to  struggle,  as  besc  they  could,  to  another 
lialliiig-place  further  on.  In  addition  to  the  men,  the  horses,  an<i 
6  few  camels,  tliere  was  a  crowd  of  helpless  women,  including 
the  empress,  then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  her  attendants. 
Aft(!r  many  weary  marches,  attended  with  the  loss  of  numbers  of 
tlieir  company  by  exhaustion,  tliirst,  and  fighting,  tliey  found 
themselves  pursued  by  a  body  of  tiie  Joudpoor  cavalry,  from  whom 
escape  was  impossible ;  but  they  were  not  attacked,  and  it  seemed 
tile  intention  of  their  pursuers  that  the}'  should  peri'<h  in  the 
waste  ;  for  parties  of  horse  preceded  them,  cutting  off  all  acce'^^s 
to  water  and  provisions.  Yet  the  emperor  and  his  devoted  fol- 
lowers struggled  on,  until,  in  final  despair,  they  prepared  theni- 
st'lves  for  death.  At  this  juncture,  their  pursuers  appear  to  have 
been  actuated  by  pity  for  their  sufferings  ;  for  the  son  of  the  rajah 
advanced  witii  a  flag  of  truce,  and  after  upbraiding  the  emperor 
fur  a  Wiinton  invasion,  as  it  was  considered,  of  the  country,  and 
the  slaughter  of  cattle,  provided  him  with  water  and  a  few  coarse 
provisions,  and  suffered  him  to  depart.  Amerkote,  upon  which 
place  his  final  liope  of  deliverance  rested,  was,  however,  still  far 
distant,  and  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  sad  march 
were  almost  exceeded  before  it  was  concluded ;  but  finally  the 
emperor,  with  but  seven  followers,  arrived  at  the  fortress,  ani' 
obtained  from  its  rajah,  llAnti  I'ersad,  the  hospitality  and  rest  hi 
60  deeply  needed.  Here  too  was  born,  on  October  14,  1542,  the 
Prince  Akbur,  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  glorious 
uionarchs  that  India  ever  possessed. 

From  Amerkote,  with  the  assistance  of  its  rajah,  Iloomayoon 
made  a  fresh  attempt  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Sinde.  He  was  joined 
by  other  Hindoo  princes,  and  found  himself  at  the  head  of  15,000 
horse  ;  but  he  made  no  progress  against  Iloosein  Arghoon ;  ami 
IJana  Persad,  affronted  by  the  conduct  of  some  Moghuls,  suddenly 
left  Iliiomayoon's  camp,  his  example  btung  followed  by  most  cf 
the  others.  The  contest  witli  Iloosein  Arghoon  did  not  last  long 
after  this.  Glad  to  be  rid  of  the  emperor  on  any  terms,  he  assisted 
him  to  proceed  to  Kandalinr,  and  on  .Tnlv  0,  1540,  IIooninyAon 
proceeded  tliither,  all  hope  of  re-e.-tabli.-hing  himself  in  Icdin 
beiui^  for  tho  present  abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF   THE   kTGUXy   DYXASTT  OF   SOOR,    1540   TO    1545. 

•After  the  flight  of  the  Emperor  Hoomayoon  from  India,  his  suo- 
ce^sful  rival,  Shere  Shah  Soor,  succeeded  him  ;  and  established 
the  seventh  Afghan  dynasty.  Shere  Shah  -was  descended  from  a 
family  of  purely  military  adventurers.  His  <rrandfather,  Ibrahim 
Khan  Soor,  a  member  of  the  Afjrhan  tribe  of  that  name,  belonjred 
to  the  town  of  Boh,  in  the  province  of  Peshawur;  and  on  the 
accession  of  \iing  Bheilole  Lody,  came  to  Dehly  in  search  of  en?- 
ployment.  The  Soor  family  claimed  descent  from  the  princes  of 
Ghoor,  one  of  whom,  Mahomed  Soor,  settled  among  the  Afghans 
of  Koh,  married  the  daughter  of  a  chieftain,  and  ti-ansmitted  hi^ 
name  to  his  posterity.  The  Soor  tiibe  were  thus  distinguished  a-s 
illustrious  from  the  other  Afghans  of  the  country.  Ibrahim  Soor 
did  not  enter  the  royal  service  of  B^'hly ;  he  was  employed  bv 
Jumal  Khan,  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  who,  being  afterwards 
appointed  governor  of  Joonpoor,  in  Bengal,  took  Hussun,  the  son 
of  Ibrahim  Soor,  with  him,  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of 
500  horse,  and  granted  estates  for  their  maintenance.  This  person 
had  eight  sons,  the  two  elder  of  whom,  Fureed  and  Nizam,  were 
letritimate  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  neglected  and  ill-treated, 
and  Fureed  left  his  father,  and  entered  the  service  of  Jumal  Khan, 
a.-*  a  private  soldier.  His  father  wrote  for  him  to  be  sent  back 
*  for  his  education  ;  '  but  the  young  man  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
return  home,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  study. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  Hussun  Soor  visited  Jumal 
Khan  at  Joonpoor,  and  being  reconciled  to  his  .'•on  Fureed,  now 
made  over  to  him  the  management  of  the  family  estate,  wliich  he 
c;inducted  witii  great  success:  but  he  was  eventually  displaced  by 
his  father,  at  the  instance  of  a  favourite  concubine,  in  favour  of 
one  of  her  sons,  Sooliman.  Fureed  then  left  Bengal,  and  proceeded 
to  Agra,  where  he  took  service  with  Doulut  Khan  Lody,  a  relative 
of  the  king,  Ibrahim  Lody,  who  endeavoured  to  interest  the  king 
in  favour  of  his  jrrotfitje;  but  failing  in  this,  Fureed  made  no 
other  effort  to  disturb  his  father's  arrangements,  and  on  Iiis 
death  was  rec<ignised  as  his  heir,  and  received  the  royal  confirma- 
tion of  the  family  estates.  He  was  not  opposed  by  Sooliman,  who 
retired  to  the  court  of  Mahomed  Khan  Soor,  a  distant  relative, 
now  governor  of  Joonpoor,  who  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to 
make  an  arrangement  between  the  brothere,  and  was  preparing  to 
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pnlorce  his  award,  when  Ibrahim  Lody,  the  king,  fell  in  buttle, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Emperor  l?abur. 

Pureed  Soor  would  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  combination 
flirainst  him,  but  for  the  protection  of  Mahomed  Siiah  Lohauy, 
who  bad  assumed  independence  in  Behar.  On  one  occasion,  durin;; 
n  huntinjr  party,  Fureed  slew  a  tiger  with  a  single  blow  of  his 
sabre,  and  received  on  the  spot  the  title  of  Shore  Khan,  by  which 
he  was  ever  afterwards  distinguished,  and  was  also  appointed 
tutor  to  the  king's  aon.  Tliis  did  not,  however,  preserve  him  from 
tlie  efforts  of  the  family  combination  against  him  ;  ami  eventually 
Mahomed  Khan  Soor,  taking  advantage  of  his  temporary  absence, 
sent  a  force  into  the  district,  and  placed  Sooliman  and  his  brother 
Ahmed  in  possession  of  the  family  estate.  Sh^re  Khan  took 
refuge  with  the  governor  of  Kuna,  and  obtained  from  him  a  body 
of  troops  to  recover  his  territories,  in  the  name  of  the  new  Em- 
peror Babur.  In  this  he  was  perfectly  successful ;  and  he  re- 
covered also  other  districts  in  the  emperor's  name,  besides  his 
own,  obliging  Mahomed  Khan  Soor  to  fly.  Shere  Khan  thus 
became  locally  very  powerful ;  but  he  recalled  Mahomed  Khan 
Soi.ir,  and  generously  put  him  in  re-possession  of  his  estate,  thus 
converting  his  greatest  foe  into  his  warmest  fiiend.  Sh^re  Khnn 
had  doubtless  thus  early  perceived  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
the  Afghan  party  in  Bengal  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Havinjr 
thus  settled  his  Bengal  affairs,  Sht^re  Khan  returned  to  Kuna,  and 
a(  companied  his  friend  the  governor  on  a  visit  to  the  Emperor 
liiibur's  camp. 

Here  he  seems  to  have  first  conceived  the  posisibility  of  recover- 
ing the  throne  of  Dehly  for  the  Afghan  race.  He  said  tt^  a 
friend  one  day,  'that  he  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  drive  tho.-io  foreigners,  the  Moghuls,  out  of  the  country.  If  the 
Afghans,  who  were  now  at  enmity  among  themselves,  could  be 
brought  to  unite,  the  work  might  be  effected  ;  and  should  fortune 
ever  lavotu"  him,  he  imagined  himself  equal  to  the  task.'  Ferishta 
gives  also  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Slierc  Khin.  He  waa 
stated  one  day  at  diimer  in  the  emperor's  tent,  when  solid  dishes 
of  meat  were  before  him,  and  he  had  only  a  spoon.  His  call  for  a 
knife  was  not  attended  to,  and  drawing  hia  dagger,  he  cut  up 
what  he  needed,  and  made  a  hearty  meal.  The  empt;ror,  who 
had  been  watcliing  his  guest,  turned  to  the  steward  of  the  house-f 
liold  and  said,  'This  Afghan  is  not  to  be  disconcerted  with  tritles, 
he  may  come  to  be  a  great  num  yet.'  Shere  Khan  Wiis  perhaps 
sensible  of  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct,  for  he  left  tho 
emperor's  camp  suddenly,  on  pretence  that  his  estatfi  had  been 
attacked,  and  proceeded  to  King  Mahomed  Sbah  Loliany,  with 
whom  he  became  an  especial  favourite ;   and  it  is  evident  that  the 
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manner  and  society  of  his  own  countrvnien,  the  Afglians.  were 
more  acceptable  to  him  tiian  those  of  the  court  of  t\e  Mo'^hul 
emperor.  ° 

Not  long  afterwards,  King  Mahomed  Shah  Lolianv  died  leavin<- 
a  son— a  minor;    and  his  wife,  the  Sooltana  Ladoo,  as  regent" 
Shere   Khan   acted  as  her  minister;  and,  on   the   lady's  death 
succeeded  to  the  chief  power  in  the  State,  which  was  increased  by 
a  decisive  victory  obtained  over  the  forces  of  the  King  of  Bengal 
It  would  appear  as  though  it  were  impossible  for  any  Af<--han''  to 
endure  the  success  or  prosperity  of  another,  and   this  national 
failing  had   proved    tlie   ruin   of  their  several   royal   dynasties. 
Although  Sh^re  Khan's  government  of  the  Joonpoor  State  had 
been  singularly  beneficial  and  successful,  his  countrymen  urged 
the   young   king,   Julal   Khan,    to   fly  to   the    King* of   Ben-al 
already  smarting  under  Shere  Khan's  defeat,  and  secm-e  his  aid  in 
drivmg  the  minister  from  his  position.     Shere  Khan  could  only 
protest  his  fidelity;  but  this  had  no  effect,  for  the  vonnc  kiu- 
tlirew  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Mahmood  Shah  Poorbv  of 
Bengal,  who,  believing  his  statements,  dispatched  a  laro-e  army 
against  Sh^re  Khan.     This,  however,  like  the  former,  waT  utterlV 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  its  guns  and  elephants,  by  Shdre  Khan  in 
pei^on ;  and  the  young  king,  who  had  been  present  with  it,  aoain  fled 
to  Bengal,  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  recover  his  kinodom 

This  event  materiaUy  increased  Shere  Khan's  reputatLn,  and 
also  his  actual  power.     He  had  now  no  rival  m  Behar,  and  by  hia 
marnage  Avith  Ladoo  Mullika,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Taj  Khan 
late  governor  of  the  fort  of  Chunar,  secured  that  stron-  fort  and 
Its  dependencies ;  while,  about  the  same  time,  the  successes  of 
Mahomed  Shah  Lody  against  the  Moghuls  had  secured  Joonpoor 
and  Its  dependencies,  as  far  as  Manukpoor,  to  the  Af<-hans      Thia 
powerfid  Afghan  confederacy  did  not,  as  has  been  akeadv  related 
m  the  life   of   the   Emperor  Hoomayoon,    escape  notice;    and 
Hoomayoon  marched  against  them  from  Kalinjer,  which  he  was 
be-sieging.     Whether  from  pique  against  Mahomed  Shah  Lodv, 
or  from  a  conviction  that  the  proper  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
Shere   Khan   withdrew   his   forces   from   his   ally,    and   an  easy 
victory  over  him  was  obtained  by  the  Moghuls.'    The  Emperor 
Hoomayoon,  who  had  supposed  Shere  Khan  to  be  in  his  interest 
now  sent  an  officer-Hindoo  Beg— to  request  the  surrender  of 
Chunar.     This,  however,  being  refused,  the  emperor  proceeded  in 
person  to  attack  it,  when  Shere  Khan  protested  his  lovaltv,  and 
offered  to  send  his  son  with  500  horse  to  se^^•e  in  the  royalarmy 
These  terms   were   accepted;  Chunar   was    secured    by  a   royal 
grant,   and  while  the   emperor  wa-s  employed   against   Guzerat, 
fen^re  Khan,  joined  by  his  son  from  the  emperor's  camp,  reduced 
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the  wholo  of  Beliar,  ami  afterwards  Bengal.     Shore   Khaii   liad 
now  completely  thrown  off  the  mask;  and  on  theoniperor'a  retiiri) 
from  Guzerat,  he  besieged  Chunar,  which  was  taken,  after  a  de- 
fence of  six  months,  forced  tlie  pas.s  of  Gurhy,  and  entered  Bengal. 
Shere  Khan  was,  however,  in  nowise  dismayed.    As  Chunar  had 
heen  captured,   what  he  most  needed  was  a  safe  place  for   bis 
family,  and  where  his  trea-sure  could  be  protected  ;  and  he  proposed 
to  Hurree  Krishn,  a  Hindoo  chief  who  held  possession  of  the  im- 
pregnable fort  of  Ilhotius,  to  admit  him.     The  Hindoo,  trusting  to 
possess  himself  of  Shere  Khan's  valuables,  gave  a  ready  assent. 
But  Sh^re  Khan  had  determined  upon  -ejecting  the  Hindoo,  and 
establishing  a  garrison  of  his  own  in  the  place.     This  was  accom- 
plished by  sending  a  number  of  armed  men  in  covered  litters  into 
the  fort,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  capture  of  Aseergurh 
by  the  King  of  Khandesh  :  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  Hurree 
Krishn  fled.     Shere  Khan,  who  was  not  far  off,  now  took  possession 
of  llhotas,  established  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  and  was  free  to  pro- 
secute  the  campaism  against  the  emperor,  now  engaged  at  Gour,  in 
lieugal.     He,  therefore,  took  up  a  position  which  he  knew  the  royal 
army  must  pass  on  its  way  back  to  Agra,  where  the  rebellion  of 
Hindiil  Mirzahad  rendered  the  emperor's  presence  indispensable; 
and  the  emperor's  entire  defeat  has  been  already  reconled.     Sh(?re 
Khan  might  have  pursued  the  emperor  with  success,  but  5,000 
Moghul  horse  had  been  left  in  Gour,  and  this  force  was  attacked 
without  delay,  and  eventually  routed,  with  the  loss  of  its  general. 
Shere  Khan  now  considered  it  a  fitting  period  to  assume  the 
title  of  king,  and  he  was  crowned  in  15.'59  ;  and  in  the 
»!lo™kiim"f    next  vear,  marched  to  meet  the  Emperor  Iloomaynoii, 
Ben«,.i,  15W.    ^.,^^  ^^^  advancing  from  Agra  at  the  head  of  100,000 
men.     The  engagement  which  ensued,  and  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  empire  of  India  for  the  time,  has  been  already  related  in  tlie 
lirst  reign  of  Hoouiayoon.     Tlie  emperor  was  pursued  to  Agra, 
and  through   the  Punjab,  by  Shere   Klian  ;  who,  having  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  Bliotas,  and  appointed  his  faithful  and  able 
general.  Khowas  Khan,  as  viceroy  of   the  province,  returned  to 
Agia.     Here  he  heard  of  a  new  attempt  to  create  a  kingdom  in 
Bengal  bv  Khizr  Klian,  whom  he  had  left  aa  viceroy,  and  he 
proceeded    thitlier,   suppressed    the    rebellion,    and    divided    the 
ten-itory  into  provinces.     In   Vti'J  the  emperor,   as  he  was  now 
.«tyled,  took  the  field  on  a  canipaign  against  the  always  rebellious 
Hindoo  States  of    Central    India.      Gwalior  was   taken,  as   also 
Huntunbhore;   and  on  his  return  to   Agra,  Sli.'re   Khan   applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  civil  administration  of  the  kingdom.     In 
|.')4:{  he  again   took  up  arms  against  the  Hindoos.    Bai.seen  was 
Invested,  and  after  a  gallant  defeuco,  the  garrison  surrendered  on 
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condition  of  retaining  their  anus  and  property.     One  of  tlie  holy 
men  attached  to   the  emperor,  however,  decided  that  no  faith 
could  be  kept  with  infidels,  and  Sh^re  Khan  directed  the  Hindoos 
to  be  attacked.     None  escaped  this  massacre,  which  appears  to 
have  been   revolting  even  to  the   Mahoraedans  employed   in  it, 
though  their  loss  was  very  severe.    After  a  brief  rest,  Marwar  wus 
invaded  from  Agra:  and   the  emperor,  finding  how  resolutelv  he 
was  opposed  by  the  Kajpoots,  contrived,  by  means  of  a  forced 
letter,  to   excite  dissension    and  mutual  suspicion  among    them 
But  while  Mai  Deo,  prince  of  the   country,  retreated,  Koonbha" 
one  of  his  chieftains,  discovered  the  deception ;  and  being  unable 
to  '  convince  Mai  Deo  of  his  error,'  determined  to  subdue   Shere 
SJiah  with  his  own  tribe,  or  in  any  case  to  remove  the  stain  upon 
their  reputation.     Sliere    Shah   had    80,000    men    in  the  field 
Ivoonbha  only  12,000;  yet  such  was  the  fury  of  the  Rajpoots' 
attack,  that  the  emperor  would  have  been  defeated,  but  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  a  reinforcemect,  at  the  head   of  which   he 
charged  the  IJajpoots,  broke  them,  and  slew  the  greater  part  of 
them.     In  allusion  to  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  bravery 
of  its  people,  <  he  had  nearly,'  he  said,  '  lost  the  empire  of  India  for 
a  handful  of  millet.'      Chittore    surrendered,   and  the  emperer 
advanced  to  Runtunbhore,  where   he  established  his    sou  Adil 
Khan.     The  Rajah  of  Kalinjer  was  next  summoned,  but  he  had 
lieard  of  the  emperor's  treachery  to  the  gariison  of  Raiseen   and 
refused  to  surrender.     His  fort,  too,  was  one  of  the  very  strono-gst 
in  India.     The  emperor  invested  it,  and  the  siege  had  made  much 
progress,  when  a  shell  burst  in  the  batterv,  where  the  emperor 
was  standing,  blew  up  the  magazine,  and  with  it  himself  and 
many  of  his  officers.     He  survived,  however,  till  the  ^ucre  au-ii 
evening,  though  in  great  agony  ;  and  when   he  heai-d  '^^^^^^ ' 
that  the  fort  had   been  taken  by  assault,  he  cried  out,  '  Thanks 
be  to  Almighty  God  !  '  and  expired.     This  event  occurred  on  May 
22,  lo45,  -^ 

The  emperor  had  reigned  about  five  years,  and  had,  notwitb- 
etanding  his  wars,  done  snore  for  his  country  than  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  had  built  caravanserais,  and  d^ug  wells— one  at  every 
two  miles— from  Soonargaum,  in  Bengal,  to  the  Indus.  He  had 
erected  mosques  on  the  highways,  and  travellers  were  entertained 
at  every  stage  at  the  public  expense.  Fruit-trees  were  planted 
along  the  lines  of  road,  and  horse-posts  established  for  the  public 
convenience.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  reforms  might  not  have 
followed  in  the  general  administration,  but  for  the  emperor's  death 
in,  as  it  may  be  said,  the  prime  of  his  life.  He  had  thorouahly 
effected  what  he  had  believed  and  declared  to  be  possible— the 
expulsion  of  theMoghuls— and  he  had  m  rival  in  Northern  Indi». 

H  2 
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In  conijmrison  with  most  of  the  Afghan  monarchs  of  India,  the 
iliaracter  of  SIit5re  Shah  takes  a  high  rank  ;  nor  is  tliere  any  stain 
of  the  national  cruelty  attached  to  it,  except  in  the  instance  of  the 
massacre  of  the  brave  garrison  of  Kaiseen.  Sht5re  Shah's  snbjccts 
in  Bengal  were  for  by  far  the  most  part  Hindoos.  Yet  he  liad 
governed  tlieni  without  any  display  of  bigotry,  which  renders  the 
event  at  llaiseen  the  more  inexplicable.  Stratagem,  however,  was 
a  national  characterisitic,  and  was  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  manner 
in  the  capture  of  the  stronghold  of  Ilhotas.  As  a  gent-ral,  Sh^re 
Khan  takes  a  very  high  rank  among  Indian  commanders.  Hia 
military  operations  against  the  Emperor  Iloomayoon,  on  both 
occasions  of  invasion  of  Bengal,  were  directed  by  great  skill  in 
strategy ;  and  the  combination  of  his  comparatively  weak  forces 
against  the  ilower  of  the  Moghul  army,  hitherto  unchecked,  and 
the  personal  bravery  by  wliich  they  were  directed,  met  with 
deserved  success.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  attainment  of  empire 
by  militarv'  adventurers  in  India,  which  can  be  compared  with  that 
of  Shdre  Shah  Soor.  From  a  private  soldier,  he  had  raised  him- 
self in  comparatively  few  years,  to  the  rank  in  which  he  died,  and 
that  too  without  any  of  those  crimes  of  murder  or  assassination 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  his  predecessors ;  and  from  his 
antecedents,  had  his  life  been  spared,  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  India  might  have  enjoyed  the  effects  of  a  firm  and  beneficent 
reign.  Sh^re  Shah's  remains  were  carried  to  Sasseram,  his  family 
estate  in  Bohar,  and  interred  in  the  noble  mausoleum  there,  which 
is  still  perfect.  Surrounded  by  a  reservoir  of  water,  a  mile  in 
circumference,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Afghan  archi- 
tecture in  Bengal. 


CIIAlTEll  V. 
OF  THE  nvNASTY  OF  SOOR  (concluded),  1545  to  1555. 

Sh6rf,  Shah  Soor  left  two  sons — Adil  KRan  and  Julal  Khan — and 
had  appointed  the  elder  to  be  his  successor ;  but  tlie  oflicers  of  the 
army,  with  whom  .Tulal  Khan  was  most  popular,  elected  him  to  be 
emperor,  and  he  was  crowned  in  the  fortress  of  Kalinjer,  on  May 
25,  15 f 5,  thrt-e  days  after  his  father's  death,  imder  the  title  of 
...  ^      Islam  Shah,  or  more  familiarlv,  Sulim  Shah,  by  which 

Siillni  Kliah         ,       .     ,  ,  IT  'I  1.11 

K...r.nii*rur  lie  IS  best  known.  He  wrote,  however,  to  his  brother, 
Adil  Khan,  then  at  Runtunbhore,  to  meet  him  at  Agra, 
declaring  that  he  had  only  taken  up  the  authority  as  emperor  till 
he  should  arrive  ;  but  near  Agra  lie  was  met  by  Khowas  Khan,  the 
sommander  of  all  the  forces,  who  had  hastened  from  the  I'unjAb 
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on  receiving  news  of  Sliere  Shah's  death,  arc!  who  again  caused  him 
to  be  solemnly  crowned,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  army  and  the 
people.  Sulini  then  renewed  his  invitation  to  his  brother,  and  at 
his  request  deputed  four  oflicers  whom  he  had  named  to  escort 
bim.  The  brothers  met  in  a  hunting-party  nearFuttehpoor  Sikry, 
with  much  apparently  real  affection,  anH  returned  together  to  Agra, 
where  Sulim  attempted  to  seat  his  brother  on  the  throne :  but  Adil 
Khan,  by  nature  timid  and  indolent,  well  knowing  also  how  little 
he  had  to  expect  from  the  nobles  of  the  court,  declined  the  honour, 
and  leading  forward  Sulim  Shah,  placed  him  on  the  royal  seat  and 
saluted  him,  at  the  same  time  publicly  disclaiming  his  birthright. 
lie  only  stipulated  for  an  estate  ;  and  being  offered  his  choice, 
selected  Byana,  in  Rajpootana.  It  would  seem  that  the  emperor 
would,  on  that  occasion,  have  seized  and  imprisoned  his  brother, 
but  for  Adil  Khan's  conduct ;  but  his  suspicions  remained,  and  two 
months  afterwards  he  despatched  a  eunuch,  with  a  pair  of  golden 
fetters,  to  bring  Adil  Khan  to  Agra.  Of  this  intention  Adil  Khan 
had  received  intelligence,  and  he  fled  to  Khowas  Khan,  in  whom,  as 
his  father's  most  trusted  friend,  and  a  party  to  the  settlement  made 
at  Agra,  he  had  most  reliance.  Khowas  Khan,  shocked  by  Sulim 
Shah's  perfidy,  at  once  rebelled;  and,  aided  by  a  number  of  the 
oflicers  of  the  army,  marched  upon  Agra.  Sulim  Shah  was  by  no 
means  prepared  for  such  vigorous  proceedings,  and  would  have  fled  to 
Chunar  ;  but  being  encouraged  to  try  the  event  of  a  battle,  marched 
out  his  troops,  and  attacked  Khowas  Khan,  who  was  defeated. 
The  Prince  Adil  Khan  now  fled  to  Patna ;  but  disappeared  soon 
afterwards,  and  was  never  traced.  The  insurgent  chiefs  protracted 
their  rebellion,  and  retired  to  the  Punjjib,  where  they  w'ere  finally 
ea.sily  defeated  at  Umballa.  Khowas  Khan  had,  however,  with- 
drawn from  them  on  the  eve  of  the  action  ;  and  had  he  thrown 
himself  on  the  emperor's  mercy,  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
pardoned  :  instead  of  which,  he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  till, 
in  the  year  15-50,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Taj  Khan,  the  governor 
of  Surabhul,  with  whom  he  was  residing.  His  remains  were  taken 
to  IJehly  and  interred  there,  and  such  was  the  veneration  in  which 
his  character  had  been  held,  that  Ferishta  informs  us  his  tomb 
was  considered  sacred,  and  prayers  were  offered  there,  as  to  a  taint, 
by  all  classes  of  suppliants. 

Sulim  Shah  Soor  lived  till  155.3,  when  he  died  of  a  painful 
disorder  which  had  lonjr  afflicted  him.    lie  had  rei^jned 
about  eight  years.  Like  hia  father,  in  wlio.se  campaigns  .s.w.rdies, 
he  had  always  taken  an  active  part,  he  was  a  biave 
soldier,  and  in  other  respects   followed  his  example  in  time  of 
peace.     He  built  intermediate  post-houses  between  those  of  his 
father,  on  the  road  from  Bengal  to  the  Indus,  and  maintained  an 
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excellent  police.  In  his  f^oneral  conduct  he  was  spirited  and  ener- 
fretic  ;  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that  when  having  leeches  applied  to 
him,  he  received  news  that  the  King  of  Kabool  had  crossed  the 
Indus;  he  immediately  started  from  his  bed,  ordered  out  his 
army,  and  had  marched  six  miles  before  evening.  As  the  gun- 
Imllocks  were  at  a  distance  grazing,  he  caused  the  field-artillery 
to  be  dragged  by  men  as  far  as  Lahore.  This  alarm,  however, 
proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  the  emperor  retired  to  Gwalior, 
where  he  died.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mahmood  Shah,  king  of 
Guzerat,  and  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah,  of  Ahmednugger,  died  in  the 
same  year. 

Sulim  Shah  Soor  had  married  his  cousin  Beebee  Bye,  the 
daughter  of  Nizam  Khan  Soor,  and  had  by  her  one  son,  the  Prince 
Feroze,  who,  at  his  father's  death,  was  twelve  years  old.  Ferishta 
rt^lates  that  the  emperor  had  frequentl}"-  warned  his  wife  of  her 
brother,  Mobariz  Khan;  and  asked  her,  if  she  wished  to  preserve 
her  child,  to  consent  to  his  execution,  '  for  she  might  rely  upun 
liis  putting  his  nephew  to  death.'  Beebee  Bye,  would  not,  how- 
ever, consent.  The  event  proved  that  the  emperor's  suspicion  was 
not  without  foundation;  for,  on  the  third  day  after  his  death, 
Mobariz  Khan  entered  the  females'  apartments,  and  tearing  the 
young  prince  from  the  arms  of  his  mother,  slew  him  v  ith  his  own 
hand.  He  then  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  under  the  title  of 
Maiionied  Mahomed  Shah  Soor,  to  which  the  appellation  of  Adily 
Adny^s'i"/-  '"'*^  added  commonly,  and  by  which  he  is  distin- 
ceeiis,  15.T.1.     guished, 

Mahomed  Shah  was  a  profligate  libertine,  addicted  to  the  lowest 
company.  lie  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  he  began  to  confer 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  State  upon  his  low-born  companions. 
He  selected  Hemoo,  originally  a  Hindoo  shopkeeper,  and  a  man 
of  much  spirit  and  cleverness,  who  had  been  made  superintendent 
of  the  markets  by  the  late  emperor,  to  be  his  minister,  which 
gave  dire  offence  to  the  proud  Afghans  of  the  court.  Hemoo, 
however,  did  good  service  to  his  master,  and  was  faithful  to  him 
to  the  last.  It  is  impos.sible  to  conceive  a  court  more  profligate 
or  disgraceful  than  that  of  Mahomed  Shah  Soor,  who  flung  away 
his  treasures,  even  in  the  streets,  shooting  golden  arrows  among 
ilw  populace  for  his  amusement.  Brawls  among  the  rough  Af- 
ghan chiefs,  even  in  the  royal  presunce,  were  common  ;  and  one  of 
them  resulted  in  a  rebellion  which  obliged  the  emperor  to  take 
the  Held  for  its  suppression.  Ibrahim  Khan  Soor,  his  brother-in- 
law,  was  also  a  cause  of  anxiety.  An  attempt  to  seize  him  drove 
that  person  into  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  He 
seizecl  Dehly,  and  declared  himself  king,  and  proceeding  to  Agra, 
reduced  the  country  about  that  city  to  some  distance.     Duriajj 
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Ibese  proceedings,  Maliomed  Shah  Adily  was  at  L'huuar,  and 
from  thence  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  suppress  the  usurpation.  He 
found,  however,  that  ILrahiui  Khan  was  too  strongly  supported : 
and  returning  to  Chunar,  contented  himself  with  the  sovereignty  of 
the  eastern  provinces.  The  empire  wa.s  thus,  for  the  present,  divided 
into  two  portions.  Meanwhile  another  strange  revolution  was  in 
progress.  Ahmed  Khan,  another  nephew  of  the  late  Shere  Shah, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Mahomed  Shah  Adih',  was  iu  the  Punjab ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  some  chiefs  and  nobles  there,  assumed  the  title 
of  Sikunder  Shah  Soor,  with  royal  state,  and  marched  upon  Agra  at 
the  head  of  12,000  cavalry.  Ibrahim  Khan  opposed  him  with  a 
magnificent  army  of  70,000  cavalry,  splendidly  equipped :  200  of 
its  officers  possessed  tents  lined  with  velvet,  and  the  gorgeous 
lent- equipage  of  the  king  himself  had  never  been  equalled.  Before 
tliis  imposing  host  Sikunder  Shah's  resolution  failed  for  a  time, 
and  he  made  overtures  for  peace  ;  but  these  were  rejected,  and 
he  was  attacked  with  impetuosity  by  Ibraliim's  whole  army.  I'art 
of  his  own  was  at  once  broken,  but  with  a  reserve  he  chorged  his 
adversary  at  a  judicious  moment,  and  completely  defeated  him. 
Ibrahim  Khan  fled,  and  the  conqueror  took  possession  of  the 
capital ;  but  he  was  not  long  able  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune  ; 
the  Emperor  Hoomayoou  was  returning  to  India,  and  was  to  be 
opposed  at  all  hazards. 

Having  been  defeated  by  Sikunder,  Ibrahim  Khan  fled  to  Kalpv'. 
Here  he  was  met  by  Henioo,  on  the  part  of  Mahomed  Shah  Adily, 
with  a  fine  army,  which  had  been  collected  at  Chunar,  to  reconquer 
the  western  provinces.  With  this,  Hemoo  defeated  Ibrahim  Khan, 
and  pursued  him  to  Byana,  which  he  besieged.  But  Mahomed 
t>hah  Soor  of  Bengal  now  appeared  in  the  field  against  Mahomed 
Shah  Adily,  and  Hemoo  was  recalled ;  when  Ibrahim  Khan  fell 
upon  his  rear  during  the  march,  and  was  badly  defeated.  Ibrahim 
afterwards  became  chief  of  the  Afghans  of  Meeana  ;  but  he  con- 
tinued restless  till  the  end  of  his  life,  and  was  executed  at  Orissa, 
bv  one  of  the  Emperor  Akbur's  generals,  in  1567.  After  his  recal 
from  By  ana,  H^moo  followed  ^lahomed  Shah  Soor  into  Bundel- 
kund  :  and,  iu  an  action  which  ensued  at  the  village  of  Chuppur- 
gutta,  the  Bengal  king  was  defeated  and  slain.  Hemoo  was  dis- 
patched to  Agra  to  oppose  the  Emperor  Hoomayoon,  and  recovered 
both  Agra  and  Dehly  fiom  the  Moghuls ;  but  he  was  finally 
defeated  by  Beiram  Khan,  the  general  of  the  Emperor  Akbur,  and 
e.fecuted,  as  will  be  hereafter  related.  He  had  been  the  main  stay 
of  Mahomed  Shah  Adily  :  and  after  his  death  the  fortunes  of  that 
king  declined,  and  he  was  eventually  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
ton  of  Mahomed  Shah  Poorby,  of  Bengal. 

The  reign  (vf  Sikunder  Shah  proved  to  be  a  very  brief  one. 
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Ifo  liftd  been  pronn.«ed  support  by  tho  Afghan  chiefs  ;  but  no 
«)oner  had  they  placed  liini  on  the  throne  of  Dehly  (1")54),  than 
they  fell  to  quarrelling  among  themselves  for  honours  and  estates  ; 
«nd,  as  Ferishta  writes,  '  the  flames  of  discord  were  rekindled, 
and  blazed  fiercer  than  evei-.'  No  one,  in  fact,  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  control  these  fiery  and  unstable  Afghan  chiefs  but 
ft  man  like  Sh^re  Shah  Soor,  with  an  indomitable  will  and  iron 
hand  ;  find  Sikunder  Shah,  though  a  brave  soldier,  had  neither. 
The  army  he  sent  to  oppose  Iloomayoon  was  defeated  ;  and  leading 
n  second  himself,  he  was  beaten  near  Sirhind  by  Beiram  Khan  and 
the  younir  Prince  Akbur.  Sikunder  fled  into  the  mountains,  and 
continued  a  desultory  contest  against  the  Moghuls,  which  will 
be  noticed  in  its  proper  place,  until  he  was  suffered  to  return  to 
Bengal,  where  he  reigned  for  some  years ;  but  the  date  of  his 
death  is  not  mentioned.  "With  him  the  troubled  reigns  of  the 
Soor  dynasty  ceased,  and  the  family  itself  most  probably  became 
extinct,  as  it  never  afterwards  rose  to  notice.  The  Emperor  Ilooma- 
yoon had  entered  India  in  triumph  :  and  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  people,  again  weary  of  the  rude  and  faitliless  Patans,  so 
long  alike  untrue  to  them  and  to  each  other,  were  content  to 
expect  better  times  from  a  new  foreign  dynasty,  or  to  witness,  with 
apathy,  a  fresh  contest  for  superiority. 


CHAPTER   Vr. 

THE   SECOXn  TSKIGX   OF   HOOMAYOOX,    AND   RE-ESTABLISHMENX  OP 
THE   MOGIITL   DYNASTY,  ] /J/3o  TO    IMG. 

The  f-ircumstancos  connected  with  theEinporor  Iloomayoon's  ex- 
pulsion from  India  liave  been  already  narrated  in  Chap.  III.  of  thi.i 
Book,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  further  reference  to  them.  Ho 
proceeded  from  Sinde  to  the  Persian  court  of  King  Thamasp,  and 
■was  hospitably  received  ;  but  was  jierhaps  at  f)ne  time  in  some 
dinger,  owing  to  a  desire  on  the  ])art  of  King  Thamasp  to  induce 
iir  compel  his  guest  to  adopt  the  Sheea  doctrines,  which  he  himself 
professed,  and  to  introduce  them  into  India,  should  he  become 
reposses.-ed  of  his  authority  there.  In  spite,  however,  of  some 
eccentricity  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  king,  he  eventually 
rendered  Iloomayoon  material  a.'iHistjinpe  in  furnialiing  14.000 
liorse,  under  the  command  of  his.«on,  to  aid  the  emperor's  designs  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  equivalent  given  was  the  cession  of 
the  province  of  Kandahar,  if  it  could  be  recovered  from  the 
Prince  Kaniran,  who  now  reigned  at  Kabool.     With  his  I'f-.rnan 
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allies,  Hoomnyoon  appeared  before  Kandahar,  in  March  I'Ao. 
The  place  was  held  by  Mirza  Askary,  on  the  part  of  Kaiuran,  and 
made  a  brave  resistance  for  six  months  :  when,  from  want  of  pro- 
visions, it  was  surrendered,  and  the  Persian  prince  put  in  posses- 
sion of  it.  So  far  Hooniayoon  had  performed  his  promises;  but 
there  seemed  little  hope  of  further  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
his  allies,  and  Iloomayoon  marched  towards  Kabool,  intendinij  to 
treat  with  his  brother  Kamran.  By  the  way,  however,  news  of 
the  death  of  the  Persian  prince  reached  him,  and  he  returned  to 
Kandahar,  gained  possession  of  the  fort  by  a  stratagem,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Persian  garrison,  which  retreated  into  Persia.  Having 
thus  secured  a  strong  footing  in  the  country,  Hoomayoon,  en- 
couraged by  the  accounts  he  heard  of  his  brother  Kamran's  un- 
popularity, marched  upon  Kabool,  and  on  the  road  was  joined  by 
his  brother  Hindal,  and  great  numbers  of  disaffected  persons  of 
rank ;  and  the  invasion  was  so  formidable,  that  Kamran,  unable 
to  attempt  resistance,  fled  towards  Sinde,  pursued  by  Hindal, 
while  Hoomayoon,  on  October  2,  1545,  entered  the  city  in 
triumph.  Here  he  had  the  happiness  of  being  reunited  to  liis 
beautiful  wife  and  his  son  Akbur,  now  three  years  old  ;  and  as  he 
took  up  the  boy  in  his  arms,  writes  Ferishta,  be  cried,  'Joseph  by 
his  envious  brethren  was  cast  into  a  well,  but  he  was  eventually 
exalted  by  Providence,  as  thou  shall  be,  to  the  summit  of  glory  !  ' 
It  might  be  supposed  that  Hooniayoon  would  now  have  turned 
his  arms  against  India ;  but  news  of  the  death  of  Sh(5re  Klian  Soor 
did  not  reach  him  till  some  time  afterwards.  His  successor,  Sulini 
.Shah  Soor,  was  strong  and  popular ;  and  Hoomayoon,  therefore, 
proceeded  against  Budukshan,  the  affairs  of  which  had  fallen 
into  much  disorder.  During  his  absence,  Kamran,  who  had  been 
ill  received  in  Sinde,  and  was  wandering  about  Afghanistan, 
contrived  to  surprise  Kabool ;  but  he  was  unable  to  retain  it. 
Hoi  aiayoon  hurrieil  back  from  Budukshan,  defeated  several  de- 
tached parties  of  Kamran's  troops,  and  finally  invested  the  city  ; 
which,  after  committing  many  cruel  acts,  Kamran  evacuated,  and 
fled  to  the  hills,  and  eventually  to  Ealkh,  where  he  received 
a.^sistance  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  repossess  himself  of  Buduk- 
shan. The  contest  between  the  brothers  now  continued. 
Hoomayoon's  attempt  to  expel  Kamran  from  Budukshan  in  looO 
was  not  successful ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
his  life,  and  was  obliged  to  fly,  only  eleven  attendants  remaining 
with  him  ;  but.  in  the  succeeding  year,  he  recovered  the  power  he 
had  lost,  and  Kamran  became  a  fugitive  among  the  wild  Afchan 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  mountains  between  Kabool  and  the 
Punjab.  Here  also  he  was  pursued  by  Hoomayoon,  and  in  a 
eight   ivttack    upon   his  camp,  November   19,  1551,   the   Priiico 
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Ilindiil  was  killed.  ITooniayoon  had  l.tttorly  loved  his  brother, 
who,  by  his  good  faith  and  bravery  iu  the  field,  had  redeemed 
his  former  errors,  and  was  much  afflicted  at  his  loss;  he  now 
manied  Kuzeea  Sooltana,  llindal's  only  child,  to  his  son  Akbur, 
and  settled  upon  them  the  wealth  Ilindal  had  accumulated, 
Kaniran  received  no  encouragement  from  Sulim  Shah  Soor  to 
come  to  his  court,  and  led  a  wild  life  among  the  Gukkurs  and 
other  hill-tribes  of  the  runjab  borders.  At  length,  in  1552,  he 
was  seized  and  made  over  to  Iloomayoou  by  the  chief  of  the 
Gukkurs.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Mogliul  officers  of  State, 
that  Kamnin  should  be  at  once  executed  for  his  crimes ;  but  thie 
Bentence  was  commuted  by  Hoomayoon  into  loss  of  sight,  which 
was  carried  out.  Some  days  iifterwards,  Hoomayoon  went  to 
see  him,  and  Kaniran  rising,  advanced  a  few  steps  and  said,  'The 
glory  of  the  king  will  not  be  dimini.shed  by  visiting  the  unfortu- 
nate ;  '  and  Ferishta  adds,  that  Hoomayoon  burst  into  tears,  and 
wept  bitterly.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Book  vii.  p.  173,  vol.  vi.,  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  wliole  event  from  Hoomayoon's  biogra- 
pher; from  which,  as  well  as  from  Ferishta,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  emperor,  while  he  had  savol  his  brother's  life,  could  not 
defend  him  from  the  only  other  alternative  of  State  punishment. 
Kxinr.'iii  dies  Ki*ni'"ai^  asked  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  !Mecca, 
1530.  which  was  granted  j  but  he  got  no  further  than  Sinde, 

where  he  died  in  155G. 

Hoomayoon  was  now  the  undisputed  ruler  of  all  the  Moghul 
territory  in  Afghanistan,  and  was  free  to  commence  his  operations 
against  India.  The  time  was  singularly  propitious :  a  civil  war  wtia 
raging  in  India  between  the  several  representatives  of  the  family 
of  Soor,  and  the  people  were  weary  of  the  race.  Hoomayoon's 
friends  nt  .Agra  and  Dehly  wrote  beseeching  him  to  come  to  them  ; 
but  he  hesitated,  as  indeed  wa-s  natural,  considering  the  immense 
hazard  of  the  stake.  On  the  one  hand,  India  might  not  receive 
him,  and  a  common  danger  might  unite  the  whole  of  the  Soor 
family  and  I'atans  against  him  ;  on  the  other,  his  ever  restless 
Afghan  subjects  might  br'>nk  into  rebellion.  In  his  perplexity,  a 
C'urtier  suggested  an  old  method  of  divination  :  which  was,  to  send 
three  mes-'engers  in  different  directions,  to  return  with  the  names  of 
the  first  person  they  met;  and  this  was  put  to  the  test.  The  first  who 
returned  had  met  a  man  named  'Doulut,'  or  empire;  the  second 
one  named  *Moorad,*  or  good  fortune ;  the  third,  a  villager  named 
'  Samlut,'  or  the  object  of  desirti.  Thus,  according  to  the  nntiv* 
historian — and  his  anecdote  bears  the  impress  of  truth — the  omens 
wMre  declared  propitious  :  and  no  delay  was  made.  Hoomayoon 
conld  only  assemble  15,(X)0  hon^e.  but  they  were  veteran  troops, 
end  with  them  he  marched  from  Kabool,  in  December  lo5'i.     At 
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Peshawur  he  was  joined  by  his  son  Akbur,  and  his  friend  and 
goueral,  Beiiaui  Khan,  with  a  select  body  of  veterans  from  Ghuzny 
and  Kandahar.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  emperor,  in  the 
previous  war,  had  despatched  his  son  Akbur  to  his  government  of 
Ghuzny :  and  it  was  doubtless  in  this  early  training  in  public  business, 
that  his  strength  of  character  was  developed.  No  opposition  to 
the  jMoghiils  was  made  by  the  Patau  viceroy  of  the  Punjab,  Tartar 
Khan.  The  fort  of  Rhotas  was  abandoned,  and  Iloomayoon 
entered  Lahore  without  opposition.  Here  he  halted  to  make 
some  necessary  arrangements  in  the  country,  sending  on  Beiram 
Khan  in  advance,  with  the  Prince  Akbur  to  check  Sikunder  Shah'a 
army,  which  was  advancing  under  Tartar  Khan.  Beiram  Khan 
however  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  it,  and  defeated  it  at  Machv- 
wara,  near  Sirhind,  with  the  loss  of  elephants  and  baggage ;  while 
he  sent  out  detachments  which  occupied  the  country  nearly  as  far 
ho  Dehly.  The  resources  of  Sikunder  Shah  Soor  were  not,  how- 
ever, exhausted.  On  the  defeat  of  Tartar  Khan,  he  advanced  in 
turn  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  and  a  large  train  of  artilleiy. 
Beiram  Khan  was  too  weak  to  oppose  this  host,  but  he  wrote 
urgently  to  Ploomayoon  to  join  him,  and  the  emperor  did  not 
delay.  On  the  morning  of  June  18,  1555,  a  memorable  date  iu 
India,  as  well  as  in  Europe  in  after  years,  as  the  young  prince  Akbur 
was  inspecting  the  outposts,  the  Afghans  under  Sikunder  Shah 
drew  up  and  ottered  battle,  and  it  was  not  declined.  The  contest 
raged  for  some  time  very  hotly,  the  emperor,  his  noble  son  Akbur, 
and  Beiram  Khan  being  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  but  the 
Moghuls,  led  by  their  young  prince,  were  irresistible  :  the  Patau 
army  -nas  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  and  Sikunder  Shah 
fled  to  the  hills.  This  victory  once  more  decided  the  fate  of  the 
empire  of  India,  and  established  a  dynasty,  which  of  all  those 
heretofore  existent,  was  to  prove  the  must  glorious  and  enduring. 
Dehly  and  Agra  were  successively  taken  possession  of  by  an 
advanced  force,  and  in  the  month  of  July  the  Emperor  Hoomaj-oon 
re-entered  Dehly  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years  of  Hoomayoon 
much  vicissitude  of  fortime.  Some  revolts  of  minor  Dtnly^^'Juiy 
character  were  summarily  repressed,  and  the  emperor  ^'^^■ 
was  engaged  in  the  general  pacification  of  the  country,  when  he 
met  his  death  by  a  strange  and  untimely  accident.  On  the  evening 
of  .Tanuar)'  21,  1556,  he  was  walking  on  the  terrace  of  the  library 
at  Dehly,  when,  in  the  act  of  descending  the  steps  to  go  to  the 
evening  prayer,  the  muezzin  of  the  mosque  announced  the  hour  iu 
the  usual  manner.  Pausing  to  repeat  the  creed,  the  emperor  sat 
down  till  the  invocation  to  prayer  was  finished,  and  to  assist  hinis^K 
to  lise,  made  use  of  a  printed  staff  he  usually  carried.  This  slipped 
on  the  marble  pavement,  and  he  fell  over  the  parapet  into  the 
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court  below.     lie  was  taken  up,  and  put  to  bed;  but  the  injuries 
he  had  received  were  mortal,  and  he  expired  after  some  days  of 
Butlering  on  January  25,  lo-5(>.     lie  was  fiCty-one  years  H™)maj<.ou 
of  age,  and  had  reigned  in  India  and  Kabool  for  twenty-  '^'^^'  ''^• 
Hve  years. 

^Vitll  many  weaknesses,  the  character  of  Ilooraayoon  was  yet 
uoble   and   interesting.     With    greater   firmness  he  might  have 
preserved  his  emi)ire  against  Shere  Shah  Soor  ;  but  in  his  yoiitli, 
though    personally   very   brave,   he  was  a  bad  general,   and  his 
adversary  w^as  one  of  the  best  India  had  yet  prwluced.     It  must  be 
remembered  also,  that  tlie  Mngjiuls  wi-re  as  yet  foreigners  in  India, 
and  were  far  from  popular.     To  tiie  Hindoos  indeed  it  might  have 
mattered  little  whether  Moghul  or  Patau  was  in  the  ascendant ;  but 
the  native  Maliomedans  were  of  tlie  latter  party,  and  liad  attained 
under  it  power  and  wealth  ;  tlie  Moghuls  were  hereditary  enemies 
of  long  standing,  and  it  was  only  a  natural  consequence  that  when 
tlie  first  flusli  of  Babur's  conquest  was  past,  the  local  Mahomedan 
])arty  should  liave  rallied  under  a  vigorous  leader,  and  thus  they  may 
have  obtained  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  Hindoos.     If  the 
first  reign  of  Hoomayoon  had  been  one  of  rest  and  peace,  it  is 
probable  India  would  have  prospered  greatly  under  his  mild  and 
tolerant  government.     As  it  was,  the  reigns  of  Shere  Shah  and 
Sulim  Shah  Soor  were  exceptions  to  the  Patau  or  Afghan  rule, 
and  left  little  to  be  desired  as  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  ;  but 
in  Mahomed  Shah  Soor  Adily,  the  worst  features  of  the  Patau 
domination  were  resumed,  civil  war  among  the  members  of  tiie 
family  was  desolating  the  country,  and  the  well-timed  advance  of 
Hoomayoon  was  productive  of  general  relief  and   peace.     It  is 
impossible  not  to  sympathise  witli  Hoomayoon  in  his  early  mi.s- 
fortunes,  in  his  miserable  wanderings  in  tlie  desert,  his  struggles  in 
Sinde,  and  his  personal  .'^uflerings  :  nor  to  follow  his  variations  of 
fortune  at  Kiibool  without  interij.st ;  and  the  truthful  memoirs  of 
liis  servant  Jouhur,  exhibit  him  in  all  the  conditions  of  liis  life  as 
a  simple,  genial,  good-humoured  niau,  inferior  in  capacity  to  liis 
pfeat  father  Babur,  but  with  a  deep,  fond  love  for  his  wife  and 
child,  so  rare  among  eastern  princes.     Charitable  and  iiiuniliceiit, 
kind  and  courteous  to  all  around  him,  and  a  pleasant  companion, 
Iloomayoon's  character  is  not  tainted  by  crime;  and  the  surest  lest 
he  was  ever  put  to,  was  tlie  blinding  of  his  brotiier  Kamian,  to 
save  him  from  death.     Pas.sionately  fond,  as  he  was,  of  his  boy 
Akbur,  yet  when   he  was  only   ten  years  old  his  father  at  once 
pu-shed  him  into  j)ublic  life  at  Gliuzny  ;   and  before  he  was  thirteen 
he  was  fighting  with  his  father  and  his  gallant  tutor  and  gf-neral, 
Px-iram  Klian,  in  the  fierce  battles  with  the  Patans  of  Sikunder 
fcjhali,  which  were  to  decide  his  future  glorious  empire  of  India.    To 
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the  meniorv  of  his  father,  so  deeply  venerated,  Akbur  afterwards 
raised  a  spleudid  mausoleum  of  marble,  which  is  still  perfect ;  and 
it  was  from  this  building  that  the  last  royal  representative  of  the 
fumily  was  led  prisoner  after  the  capture  of  Uehly,  in  1857,  and 
where  his  two  sons  were  tihot  in  its  precincts. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF   THE   REIGX   OF   THE  EMPEROR  AKBUR,  1556   TO   1558. 

The  Emperor  Akbur  was  not  at  Dehl}-  at  the  period  of  his  father's 
death.  lie  was  employed  with  his  tutor,  Beiram  Khan,  in  the 
Punjab ;  and  when  the  news  reached  him  at  Kullanoor,  he  was  at 
once  raised  to  the  throne,  on  February  15, 1556.  Born  on  October 
14,  1542,  Akbur  was  thirteen  years  and  three  months  old,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Mahomedan  reckoning,  thirteen  years  and  nine  months, 
when  he  began  his  glorious  and  eventful  reign  ;  and  in  regard  to 
his  tender  years  and  early  strength  of  character,  has  only  one 
competitor  in  Indian  history,  Ismail  Adil  Shah  of  Beejapoor,  who, 
in  his  more  limited  sphere,  was  equally  distinguished.  The  life 
und  character  of  Akbur  are  so  remarkable,  and  his  reign  so  il- 
lustrious, that  he  became  the  subject  of  complete  biographies  and 
histories,  by  native  authors  of  high  reputation  ;  while  the  records 
of  the  English  Embassies,  and  the  residence  at  Agra  of  Europeans 
of  different  nations,  in  considerable  numbers,  give  undoubted  con- 
firmation on  many  points,  which  were  entirely  wanting  in  regard 
to  many  former  monarchs  of  India 

It  will  have  been  seen  by  the  previous  narrative,  that,  as  yet, 
public  affairs  in  Northern  and  Eastern  India  were  by  no  means 
»etiled.  Sikuuder  Shah  Soor,  though  defeated,  was  still  in  the 
field,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  old  Patan  chivalry. 
In  the  eastern  provinces,  the  Patans  still  held  royal  power ;  and 
Mahomed  Soor  Adily,  with  his  followers  and  clansmen,  was  a 
formidable  antagonist.  The  Rajpoots  and  Hindoos  of  Central 
India  had  as  yet  made  no  declaration,  either  of  adherence  to  the 
old  Mahomedan  party,  or  the  recognition  of  the  new :  and  while 
many  new  estates  and  dignities  had  been  granted  by  Iloomayoon 
to  those  who  had  served  him  best,  the  estates  and  allowances  of 
the  nobles  and  officers  of  the  Patan  court  were  as  yet  unconfirmed. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  the  existence  oF  elements  more 
profoundly  disturbing  or  difficult  to  deal  with;  and  to  increase  the 
embarrassment,  the  Moghul  force  in  the  country  was  singularly 
small,  and  may  not  at  this  period,  even  with  reinforcements  from 
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AfK^iaiiistnii,  have  exceeded  ."'0,000  cavalry  ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  tlie  united  Patan  clans  could  bring-  100,000  into  the  field 
with  ease ;  and  Kabool  and  Kandahai',  ■with  IJudukshau,  ever 
restle.'^s  and  nnitiuous,  were  also  to  be  controlled.  Over  this 
seething  and  unstable  mass,  a  boy  barely  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  his  counsellore,  inexperienced  in  Indian  aflairs,  were  to  pre- 
side, and  out  of  it  to  create  one  of  the  greatest  empires  of  the 
world. 

Akbur  immediately  appointed  his  tutor  and  general,  Beiram 
Khan  Toorkoman,  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Khan  Khanan, 
or  lord  of  lords,  as  his  prime  minister :  and  committed  to  him  the 
general  regulation  of  civil  and  military  affairs  in  detail ;  but, 
young  as  he  was,  and  indeed  from  the  verj'  first,  he  never  seems  to 
have  evaded  the  responsibility  or  the  toil  of  the  authority  in 
chief,  to  have  been  drawn  out  of  it  into  the  pleasures  of  youth,  or 
ever  to  have  lost  confidence  in  himself.  He  might  have  estimated, 
by  the  letters  of  congratulation  which  reached  him  on  his  ac- 
cession, how  slight  was  his  hold  on  the  country'.  They  were 
those  of  his  own  officers  only ;  all  else  held  aloof,  apparently 
watching  the  issue  of  events  ;  and  so  long  as  Sikunder  Shah  Soor 
and  Mahomed  Shah  Soor  Adily  were  in  the  field,  it  is  easily  to  bo 
xmderstood  why  they  did  so.  Akbur's  first  act  was  to  pur-^ue 
Sikunder  Shah,  who  had  collected  rni  army  in  the  northern  hills, 
and  presented  a  formidable  appearance;  but  he  was  totally  routed 
in  a  general  action  near  Umball.n,  and  again  fied  into  the  moun- 
tains. Meanwhile  Soliman  Mirza,  who  had  been  placed  in 
Budukshan  as  its  governor,  by  Iloomayoon,  rebelled,  and  marched 
against  Kabool,  which  had  so  small  a  garrison,  that  Akbur  was 
obliged  to  dispatch  some  of  his  own  much-needed  forces  to  the 
assistance  of  the  governor;  but  they  proved  insufficient  for  tho 
purpose.  Siifiering  from  want  of  provisions,  the  garrison  at  length 
capitulated,  and  Soliman  Mirza  was  declared  king,  but  returned 
to  Budukshan.  Akbur  meanwhile  had  subdued  the  mountain 
tribes  of  the  Punjab  about  Nagrakote,  and  had  received  Dliuam 
Chund,  their  prince,  into  favour.  Hitherto,  therefore,  he  had 
made  no  attempt  either  to  march  eastwards  to  Dehly  and  Agra, 
or  to  strengthen  them  by  ninfcucemenfs  ;  and  Ili'-inoo,  the  active 
Hindoo  nliIn.^ter  of  Mahomed  Soor  Adily,  who  had  been  watcliing 
hie  opportunity,  now  marched  against  them  with  a  powerful  army 
of  .'{0,000  nifu  and  2,000  ele])hnnts.  The  oflicer  in  charge  of 
Airra  had  no  means  of  opposing  this  invasion,  and  fell  back  upon 
iK'hly ;  and  an  attempt  waa  made  by  Khan  Zeman,  another 
Moghul  commander,  with  .'^5,000  horse,  to  f>pp{ise  the  advance  of 
Shody  Khan,  one  of  Ildmoo's  generals  ;  but  he  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  the  whole  of  hia  force.     Agra  was  taken,  after 
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a  short  siege,  by  Henioo,  who  now  adAanced  upon  Dcbly  with  the 
■whole  of  his  combined  forces,  and  defeated  Tardy  Beg  Khan,  its 
povenior,  in  a  general  action  near  Meerut.  Dehly  now  surrendered, 
and  the  country  was  left  open.  During  tliese  events,  Akbur  was 
at  Jullunder,  in  the  Punjab,  where  he  was  joined  by  Khan  Zeniau, 
and  otlier  officers,  with  the  wieck  of  tlie  Dehly  and  Agra  forces ; 
but  he  cou'.d  see  no  way  of  retrieving  the  misfortunes,  and  in  his 
extremity  he  submit'ed  tiie  whole  question  to  the  decision  of 
Beiram  Khan,  in  whose  wisdom  and  foresight  he  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence.  At  a  council  of  war,  the  officers  of  the  army 
declared  that  with  20,000  men,  which  was  all  that  could  now  be 
assembled,  it  would  be  madness  to  oppose  the  Patans,  who  had 
100,000  at  least  under  Ilemoo  ;  and  that  the  most  advisable  course 
was  to  retreat  to  Kabool.  This  course,  however,  was  opposed  by 
Eeiram  Khan,  who,  almost  unsupported,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
emperor  ought  to  advance  at  once  to  give  battle ;  and  Alibur 
coinciding  with,  his  general,  the  movement  was  determined  upon. 
It  is  evident  from  the  sequel,  that  discipline  among  the  Moghul 
commanders  had  been  of  a  very  loose  description.  For  the  most  part 
semi-independent  chieftains  themselves,  at  the  head  of  their  clans, 
they  had  been  used  to  act  very  much  as  they  pleased  ;  and  though, 
when  assembled  together,  they  fought  bravely  and  faithfully,  yet 
they  were  not  to  be  relied  upon  when  separated.  Beiram  Khan, 
therefore,  resolved  upon  making  one  serious  example ;  and  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  emperor's  temporary  absence  from  camp,  caused  Tardy 
Khan  Beg  to  be  beheaded,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  abandoned 
Lis  post  at  Dehly.  On  his  return,  Beiram  Khan  informed  Akbur 
wliat  he  had  done,  and  of  his  gi-ounds  for  so  severe  a  measure, 
which  involved  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  the  safety  of  all. 
Akbur  gave  a  reluctant  approval  to  this  act ;  but  the  difference  in 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  was  immediately  perceptible,  displaying 
a  confidence  in  Beiram  Khan  which  was  in  the  last  degree  im- 
portant. The  Moghul  army  had  gradually  assembled  at  Now- 
shehra,  and  now  advanced  upon  Dehly.  Hemoo,  who  had  assumed 
the  title  of  Kaja  Vikram  Ajeet,  was  at  Dehly,  and  marched  out 
his  army  to  Paniput,  the  old  battle-field  since  the  age  of  the  Maha- 
bharut,  and  took  up  his  position :  but  he  had  already  lost  his 
advance  guard  with  its  guns,  which  had  been  captured  by  Beiram 
Klian  in  a  skirmish.  The  action  commenced  on  the  morning  of 
November  o,  looG,  by  Ilemoo's  advance  with  his  elephants,  which 
he  hoped  would  terrify  the  Moghul  cavalry ;  but,  galled  by  flights 
of  arrows  and  javelins,  they  became  furious,  and  ran  back  upon 
their  own  army,  causing  vast  confusion,  of  which  full  advantage 
was  taken.  Ilenioo  himself,  mounted  upon  a  huge  elepliant,  and 
accompanied  by  4^000  Patau  cavalry,  continued  the  fight  in  tho 
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centre,  whon  lie  was  wounded  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow:  ami  sinking 
back  I'roin  the  piiiu,  his  troops  considered  he  was  killed,  aiid  fled  ; 
but  drawing  tlie  arrow  from  his  eye  he  still  fought  on,  and  en- 
deavoured to  bi-eak  his  way  to  the  rair,  till  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  body  of  horse,  who  conducted  him  to  the  emperor,  then  at  u 
short  distance.  Here  TJeiram  Khan  prayed  Akbur  to  kill  the 
'  iutidel  captive,'  with  his  own  liand,  and  so  become  entitled  to 
the  proud  title  of  '  Ghazy,'  or  Champion  of  the  Faith.  The  boy 
burst  into  tears ;  but  drawing  his  sword,  touched  the  head  of  his 
captive  with  it,  when  Beiram  Khan,  observing  his  emotion  and 
natural  reluctance  to  strike,  at  one  blow  with  his  sabre  severed  tlie 
captive's  head  from  his  body.  Thus  perished  one  who,  raised  from 
the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  to  be  the  minister  and  general-in-chief 
of  a  powerful  Patau  monarcliy,  had  not  only  conciliated  the  proud 
people  he  had  to  control,  but  exhibited  a  clearness  of  judgment  in 
military  as  well  as  in  civil  aftairs,  which  had  not  only  prolonged 
the  existence  of  his  master's  kingdom,  but  had  enabled  him  to 
contest  the  empire  of  India  with  the  bravest  and  most  successful 
of  the  Moghul  generals.  lie  was  the  first  Hindoo  who  had  ever 
risen  to  distinction  among  the  Mahomedans;  and  the  high  talent  and 
devotion  he  had  displaj'ed,  were  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

The  emperor's  triumph  was  complete  :  l,oOO elephant*:  were  cap- 
tured, the  Patau  host  dispersed,  and  Akbur  entered  Dehly  in 
triumph.  Blood-stained,  and  of  evil  reputation  as  the  capital  was, 
it  was  yet  the  throne  of  India ;  and  the  young  conqueror  may  be 
forgiven  the  emotion  he  displayed,  as  he  ascended  the  royal  seat  of 
his  revered  father.  Akbur  did  not  remain  there  long.  News  reached 
him  from  Kabool  that  Kandahar  had  fallen  to  the  Persians,  and 
that  his  general,  Khizr  Khan,  had  been  defeated  by  S^kunder 
Shah  Soor  in  the  Punjab.  The  former  misfortune  was  for  the  pre- 
sent irremediable ;  but  the  latter  must  be  looked  to  without  delay. 
Sikunder  Shah  advanced  to  meet  the  emperor,  but  finding  himself 
too  weak  to  encounter  him  in  the  field,  retired  to  the  fort  of 
Mankote,  which  he  defended,  with  much  gallantry,  for  six  months. 
When  auilering  from  his  wounds,  ho  asked  for  terms  of  surrender, 
which  were  granted ;  and  leaving  his  son  Sheikh  Abdool  Kahman 
Kikiindcr  "^  the  emperor's  service  as  a  hostage,  he  was  allowed 
retireRTo'  ^  retire  to  Bengal.  This  event  occurred  in  July  lo57, 
utngai.  find  left  Akbur  the  undisputed  possessor  of  the  whole 
of  North-WcsterL  India. 
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CHAPTER   Viri. 

01'   THE  REIGN   OF   THE   EMPEROR   AKBXJR   {continued), 

1559  TO  1567. 

It  may  be  doubted,  from  the  records  of  the  period,  whether  the 
youn^r  emperor's  relations  with  Beiram  Khan  continued  to  be  a« 
cordial  as  usual.     Akbur  of  late  had  had  many  great  questions  to 
decide,    and   many  new  and   serious   responsibilities   to  assume, 
which  had  given  strength  and  decision  to  his  character;  and  he 
hiid  rewarded  independently,  those  who  had  done  him  good  ser- 
vice.    Beiram  Khan  does  not  always  appear  to  have  bee'n  present 
on  these  occasions,  and  the  boy  was  thus  thrown  on  his  own 
resources.     It  is  evident  also,  that  acts  of  Beiram  Khan  had  been 
of  a  violent,  and  perhaps  revengeful,  character;  and  though,  as  a 
State  necessity,  Akbur  had  openly  acquiesced  in  the  policy  of  the 
execution  of  Tai-dy  Beg  Khan,  yet  that  officer  had  been  one  of  his 
lathers  earliest  and  most  devoted  friends  and  companions:  no  taint 
had  ever  fallen  upon  his  reputation  for  bravery;  and  a  general 
sympathy  for  his  fate  prevailed,  which  was  shared  by  Akbm-  him- 
self.   When  Beiram  Khan  heard  that  Akbur  had  rewarded  persons 
without  referring  them  to  him,  he  took  offence,   and   withdrew 
himself  for  some  days.     One  day  afterwards,  during  an  elephant 
fight,  which  the  emperor  was  witnessing,  one  of  the  beasts  engao-ed 
ran  through  the  ropes  of  the  minister's  tent,  who  took  the  accident 
as  a  peraonal  affront,  and  remonstrated  against  it ;  but  was  appa- 
rently satisfied  with  his  ward's  protestations  that  no  indignity  was 
intended.     Several  other  occurrences  served  to  excite  mutual  sus- 
picion.    The  summary  execution  by  Beiram  Khan  of  a  person  of 
some  rank,  who  had  given  him  offence,  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
(^hoghtay  Tartar  nobles   of  the  court,  to  whose   tribe   he   had 
belonged ;  and  Moolla  Peer  Mahomed,  the   emperor's  preceptor 
who  had  also  given  oflence  to  the  minister,  was  summarily  re- 
moved from  office,  banished  from  court,  and  replaced  by  a  person 
m  the  minister's  interest.     Other  events  of  the  same  character 
followed ;  and  on  one  occasion,  the  courtiers  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  remonstrated  with  the  emperor  against  the  minister's  now 
frequent  acts  of  violence.     The  breach  between  them  was  now  evi- 
dently widening,  when  at  Agra  one  of  the  royal  elephants  attacked 
and  killed  another  belonging  to  the   minister,   who   ordered  the 
di-iver  of  the  emperor's  elephant  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  on  another 
ocwujion,  an  elephant  ran  aijainst  a  boat  in  the  river  in  which  the 
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minister  was  seat-d,  and  almost  upset  it.  Beiiam  Kbnn,  consi- 
dering tliis  act  ii.s  a  plot  against  his  life,  demanded  the  punishment 
ol  the  driver,  and  Akbiir  sent  him  to  the  minister  to  be  dealt  wiih 
as  necessary.  He  also  wa.s  put  to  death — an  act  of  cruelty  whicli 
caused  the  emperor  deep  pain  and  offence.  Perceiving  himself 
out  of  favour,  Beiram  Khan  undertook  a  campaign  against  Byana, 
but  was  unable  to  continue  it  unsupported,  and  released  Shah 
Abdool  Maaly,  a  nobleman  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  revolt, 
and  seems  with  his  aid  to  have  contemplated  an  e.xpeditinn  against 
the  Afghans  of  Bengal,  with  a  view  of  establishing  his  own  indt- 
p-.ndence  in  that  direction.  All  these  acta  combined  to  bring  on 
a  total  estrangement  between  the  emperor  and  Beiram  Khan :  and 
Akbur  resolved  upon  asserting  his  right  to  carry  on  the  go\ern- 
ment  himself.  He,  therefore,  sent  his  preceptor  to  the  minister, 
with  the  following  characteristic  message.  *  Till  now,'  lie  wrote, 
•  our  mind  has  been  taken  up  with  our  education,  and  the  amu.'^e- 
ments  of  youth,  and  it  was  our  royal  will  that  you  should  regulate 
the  affairs  of  our  empire  ;  but  it  being  our  intention  to  govern 
our  people  by  our  own  judgment,  let  our  well-wisher  withdraw 
from  all  worldly  concerns,  and  retiring  to  Mecca,  far  removed 
from  the  toils  of  public  life,  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  iii  prayer.' 

Beiram  Khan  did  not  resist ;  he  sent  the  insignia  of  his  rank 
and  public  establishments  to  the  emperor,  and  proceeded  as  far 
as  Bhikanere,  in  Rajpootana,  on  his  way  to  Mecca.  Here  he 
htems  to  have  changed  his  jjacific  submission  for  an  attitude  of 
detiance  and  rebellion,  and  in  looO  began  to  raise  troops.  A 
fiirce  was  sent  against  him,  which  he  evaded  by  marching  into  the 
Punjab  ;  but  he  was  eventually  brought  to  action,  and  defeated  at 
Machywara,  with  heavy  loss.  Thence  he  H3<1  into  the  mountains, 
where  the  people  protected  him  for  a  time  ;  but  weary  of  such  an 
existence,  he  sent  a  favourite  servant  to  the  emperor,  imploring 
forgiveness,  and  an  officer  was  di.spatched  to  bring  him  safely  to 
court.  In  Decemlier  l")r»0,  he  was  met  near  the  royal  camp  by 
a  deputation  of  officers  from  the  emperor,  and  conducted  honour- 
ably to  his  pre.sence  ;  where  he  hung  his  turban  about  his  n«'(  k, 
and  threw  himself  weeping  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Akbur,  nnu  li 
affected,  stretched  fi.rth  his  hand  and  raised  him,  invested  hiin 
with  an  honorary  dresa,  and  placed  him  in  his  old  position,  as 
head  of  the  nobles.  The  emjieror  then  offered  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Kalpy  and  Chundery,  or,  should  he  prefer  to  remain  at 
court,  his  favour  and  protection ;  or  otherwise,  an  honourable 
J-Hcort  to  Mecca.  But  it  was  evident  to  Jleiram  Kiian  that  liip 
former  position  could  not  be  re-attained,  and  the  great  general 
iiccepted  the  retirement  offered.  '  The  royal  confidence  once 
bpok'sn,'   he   said,   'liow  can   I   wish   to  remain  in  thy  preseiici, 
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The  clen.ency  of  the  king  is  enough,  and  his  forgiveness  is  nu-re 
a  r--wai-d  for  my  former  services.'  A  pension  of  50,000 
rupees  (0,000/)  a  year  was  settled  upon  him,  and  Beiram  Khaa 
proceeded  to  Guzerat,  on  his  way  to  Mecca.  Ilis  fate  was  a  sad 
one  He  had  been  enjoying  a  boating  excursion  on  a  lake  near 
the  temples  of  bahasnuk,  and  on  his  return  to  shore  with  his 
friends  was  ac-costed  by  a  Patau,  Moobarik  Khan,  whose  father 
he  had  sluin  m  battle;  and  when  in  the  act  of  receivin.^  th« 
embrace  ot  this  man,  w<is  stabbed  to  the  heart  bv  him  °        ' 

and  died  instantly.     The  event  occurred  in  January  ^S^Z^ll::^ 
iobl.     ills  widow  and  infant  son  were  sent  with    a  '^*"- 
suitable  esc<,rt  to  Agra,  where  they  were  amply  provided  for  by 
the  emperor;  and  to  the  la^t  the  early  services*  of  Beiram  Khan 
his   great  bravery,  and    his   spirited   conduct   at   a   very   critical 
moment,  continued  to  be  Akbur's  constant  subjects  of  eulocnum 
It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  Beiram  Khan  was  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  a  character  eminently  suited  to  guide  tlie  rough  men 
with  whom  he  was  associated.     But  for  him,  the  Moghuls  wor.ld 
haNe  turned  b.ack  from  .Nowshehra.     Under  his  leading  they  won 
a  maguifacent  victory  over  five  times  their  number.     As  the  head 
however,  ot  a  military  aristocracy,  the  n.inister's  presumption  led 
him  beyond  bounds  ot  endurance;  and  in  no  act  of  his  life  did 
the  emperor  display  more  acute  judgment  and  fine  temper,  than 
in    the   graceful   disnnssal   of  his   great   minister.       Henceforth 
Akbur  was  to  rule  alone.     He  was  now  eighteen   years   of  ape 
and  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  chieftains  who  were  but  too  retd,' 
to  overrate  the  services  they  had  performed.     They  looked  more 
to  such   present  advantages  as  they  might  be  able  to  attain  or 
extort  by  intimidation,  or  haughty  bearing,   than  to   their   real 
bond  of  union  and   strength  in   the  security   of  their  emperor's 
p..sition,  whi.-h  many  of  them  were  ready  to  dispute  . 

-Mr.  Llphinstone  well  observes,  '  Of  all  the  dynasties  that  had 
yet  ruled  in  India,  that  of  Tamerlane  was  the  weakest  and  mo^t 
insecure  m  its  foundations.'  It  had  as  yet  obtained  no  real  hold 
ot  the  country,  and  its  enemies  were  powerful  and  numerous.     Its 

short  IT'"Z%  "^  "'"'^  ^''''  I'^'P^'-'^'  ^^'>'^"'^«J'  «»d  the 
s^^iort  reign  of  Hoomayoon  had  proved  its  military  weakness 
^umerlca lly  speaking,  tlie  troops  of  Akbur  were  even  less  power- 
ful  than  those  of  his  father,  and  certainly  less  than  those  of  his 
adyersanes ;  his  chances  of  obtaining  aid  from  Afghanistan  or 
Central  A.sia  were  fewer,  while  the  native  soldiery  of  India  we. 
untried,  and  from  their  local  attachment  to  former  dynasties  a« 
yet  impossible  to  be  trusted.  The  first  employment  of  his  own 
means  of  conquest  was  little  calculated  to  inspire  Akbur  with 
c-nlidenc-*  m  his  project  for  the  subjection    >♦'  the  whole  of  lud 
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lo  Ilia  own  rule.  One  of  hi.s  most  trusted  generals,  Khan  Ziiniat., 
Wii9  disptitched  to  Ben>ral  against  Sbere  Shah  II.,  tlie  succe.ssor 
(if  Mahomed  Shah  Adily,  in  louO.  Sh^re  Shah  had  advanced 
with  40,000  Afghans  to  Joonpoor,  and  the  events  of  Iloomayoon's 
reign  niiglit  be  renewed.  Zuman  Khan  wa-s,  however,  entirely 
Huccessful,  and  with  only  12,0(X)  Mogiiul  cavalry  he  and  his 
brother  overthrew  the  Afghans;  but  they  retained  the  spoils  of 
conquest,  and  behaved  in  so  haughty  a  manner,  that  the  emperor 
•was  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  spot  to  assert  his  authority.  He 
W3ed  no  force;  but,  as  Ferit>hta  records,  'giving  them  a  geutle 
reproof,  he  secured  their  attachment  by  his  princely  behaviour 
mid  courtesy.'  A  second  instance  was  that  of  Adam  Khan,  an 
equally  trusted  officer,  who,  in  the  following  year,  was  employed 
to  reduce  Bilz  Bahadur,  a  I'atan,  who  had  gained  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Malwah.  Adam  Kliau  obtained  a  brilliant 
success,  captured  his  opponent's  family  and  property,  and,  an 
Feiishta  wiites,  'sent  him  with  streaming  eyes  and  a  broken  heart 
t)wards  Boorhanpoor.'  But,  as  had  been  done  by  Zuman  Khan, 
Adam  Khan  retained  the  spoil,  and  tlie  ladies  of  IJ.iz  Bahadur's 
court.  The  latter  was  the  occasion  of  an  aflecting  incident.  One 
of  them,  the  beautiful  Hindoo  mistress  of  the  Malwah  king,  was  re- 
quired by  Adam  Khan  to  receive  him ;  and,  unable  to  resist,  appointed 
an  hour  for  the  puqiose.  Dressing  herself  in  her  richest  apparel, 
she  lay  down  on  a  couch  ;  but,  as  her  attendants  tried  to  rouse 
her  on  the  Khan's  approach,  they  found  her  dead.  She  had 
poisoned  herself  rather  than  submit  to  be  disgraced.  Here 
again  Akbur  displayed  that  decision  and  promptitude  of  action 
■wiiich  alone  prevented  a  rebellion.  Marching  at  once  from  Agra 
o:i  his  general's  camp,  lie  recalled  him  to  his  allegiance,  received 
the  spoils  of  Malwah,  which  he  was  told  had  been  retained  in 
•  •rder  to  be  presented  in  person,  and  returning  to  Agra,  removed 
Adam  Khan  from  his  government.  The  king's  choice  of  a  succes- 
»)r  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate  ;  for  he  appointed  his  own  preceptor 
to  the  post,  who,  l>eing  more  a  man  of  letters  than  of  war,  was 
defeated  by  li»i2  Bahadur,  who,  for  a  time,  regained  the  whole  of 
liis  dorniniims;  but  the  loss  was  quickly  redeemed,  and  Bilz 
Biihadur,  finding  resistance  useleas,  and  after  many  fruitless  wau- 
d"iings  from  place  to  place,  eventually  threw  himself  upon 
Ak bur's  clemency,  and  was  honourably  entertained  in  liis  service. 
A.i.iin  Kinn  Adam  Klian's  fate  was  very  diflferent.  Smarting  under 
mHMliirT.'ii'nd  the  I088  of  his  government,  and  prospect  of  indepcn- 
heiecuieii.  (Jence,  he  stabbed  the  emperor's  minister  to  the  heart; 
and  as  he  stood  with  the  bloody  dagger  in  his  band,  was,  by 
t'ae  emperor's  orders,  seiaed  and  tlirown  from  the  terrace  of  tli« 
bi.;ildiiig  in  which  the  murder  had  been  done.     The  defection  of 
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the  new  governor  of  Malw.ih  followed  in  1563.  lie  was  au 
Uzbek — a  tribe  which  had  furnished  many  officers  and  men  to  th« 
miperor's  army.  All  these  fiirmed  a  confederation  which,  at  one 
lime,  assumed  very  formidable  dimensions,  and  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

In  the  year  loGl,  the  emperor  being  in   Rajpootana,  visited 
Sumbhul,  the  raiah  of  which  territory  gave   him  his  ^, 

.  •'.  .         ,  .        •■  The  emperor 

daughter  in  marriage,  and,  with  his  son,  was  enrolled  marries  iin 

,  ,,  /.ill.  T     •  -J  p  Hindoo  pnn- 

among  the  nobles  oi  Akbur  s  court.  Jt  is  evident  from  wss  of  sun»- 
this  act,  what  turn  the  emperor's  policy  was  taking.  '"  ■  =  ■ 
No  fanatical  attacks  upon  Hindoo  States  are  perceptible  ;  no  wanton 
destruction  of  Iliudoo  temples  and  idols ;  but,  on  the  contrai-y,  a 
policy  of  conciliation  and  regard,  which,  to  the  Hindoo  princes, 
was  perhaps  at  tirst  incomprehensible,  but  which,  in  the  sequel, 
secured  the  attachment  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  Some,  how- 
ever, of  the  Hindoo  princes  did  not  submit ;  and  while  the  em- 
peror, with  six  attendants,  rode  from  Ajmere  to  Agra,  a  distance  of 
200  miles,  in  three  days,  an  officer  was  sent  against  the  fort  of 
Mairta,  which  was  captured,  but  not  till  after  a  long  siege.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  Ilajpootana,  the  emperor  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  assassination — an  arrow  shot  at  him  by  a  slave  penetrated  his 
shoulder  deeply ;  but  he  bore  its  extraction  without  a  murmur. 
In  the  year  15(54  Asof  Khan  Uzbek  had  been  employed  against 
the  Hindoo  principality  of  Guna.  He  had  defeated  the  lianee, 
who  had  stabbed  herself  on  the  field  of  battle  rather  than  be  cap- 
tured, and  following  up  his  success,  had  obtained  a  vast  booty  iii 
jewels,  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  bullion.  A  few  indifferent  elephanti? 
were  alone  sent  to  the  emperor,  and  Asof  Khan  retained  the  rest 
fi.r  his  own  purposes.  For  this  he  was  called  to  account ;  and 
immediately  rebelled,  in  concert  with  the  other  Uzbek  oflicers  of 
his  tribe.  The  first  force  sent  against  the  Uzbek  confederates  in 
Beng.l  was  defeated:  a  second  was  dispatched,  which  made  n» 
impression  on  them  ;  and  the  emperor  followed  in  person,  in  April 
1566,  when  some  of  the  rebel  chiefs  submitted.  But  the  rebellion 
was  by  no  means  at  an  end,  when  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Punjab,  to  check  a  formidable  combination  in  favour 
of  his  half-brother,  Mahomed  Hakeem  Mirza,  who,  expelled  from 
Kabool,  sought  to  establish  himself  in  the  Punjab,  and  was  eii» 
couraged  by  several  of  the  local  commanders.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  Akbur's  energy  averted  serious  consequences.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  he  was  in  the  Punjab,  whence  his  brother 
tied  to  Kabool,  and  local  tranquillity  ensued.  The  emperor  now 
turned  once  more  against  his  rebellious  Uzbek  chiefs,  who,  during 
his  absence,  had  made  much  progress,  and  had  gained  the  greater 
pai-t  of  Oude.     He  crossed  the  Ganges,  though  much  swollen,  on 
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Lid  elephant,  at  nijjht,  and  with  only  his  body-jruard  attacked  the 
itefcnt  of  tho  insurgents  on  the  morning  of  June  0,  15G6.  Khan  Zu- 
Vibck  ciiiufa.  nian,  one  of  the  chief  rebels,  was  killed  ;  Bahadur  Khan 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  rest  dispersed,  most  of  them  being 
afterwards  taken  prisoners,  and  execut«<l.  The  rebellion  had 
lasted  for  more  than  two  years,  had  resisted  some  of  the  emperors 
best  generals,  and  was  put  an  end  to  only  by  the  personal  ener«ry 
and  bravery  of  Akbur  himself ;  and  it  is  evident  from  its  details, 
which  are  amply  given  by  Ferishta  and  other  writers,  that  the 
Uzbeks  were  not  only  strengthening  themselves  in  tlie  eastern 
provinces,  but  were  identifying  themselves  with  the  former  Mahi>- 
luedan  parties  there — an  obvionsly  appropriate  course  for  them, 
which  added  much  strength  nnd  importance  to  their  rebellion. 
The  slight  liold  which  tlie  emperor  possessed  upon  his  Moghul 
cliiefs  wi'l  a'so  have  been  apparent  to  the  reader  from  the  rebel- 
lions of  his  ot^icers  in  Malwab,  Guna,  the  Punjab,  and  Bengal, 
the  danger  of  which  was  increased  by  tlie  transactions  in  Afghan- 
istan and  Mooltan ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  witlihold  a  tribute  of 
high  admiration  of  the  ability,  firmness,  and  personal  activity 
which  Akbur  displayed.  Never  during  tliese  exciting  occurrences 
does  he  appear  to  have  hesitated  as  to  liis  mode  of  action,  and 
never  to  have  thrown  away  a  chance  of  succe-ss.  lie  had  now 
subdued  his  military  aristocracy,  and  liitd  defeated  their  formid- 
able combinations.  lie  had  checked,  if  not  entirely  broken  up,  the 
Afghan  pjirty  in  Bengal ;  he  had  annexed  a  large  portion  of  that 
country  to  his  dominions,  and  had  extended  them  to  Malwah,  and 
tlie  frontiers  of  Khandesh  and  the  Deccan.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  original  means  as  to  troops  had  been  augmented.  Kabool 
and  Budukshan  were  tuo  unstable  and  precarious  to  afford  sup- 
plies of  men;  and  admiration  for  his  character  is  increased  by  the 
consideration  of  the  accurate  judgment  by  which  his  military 
operations  must  have  been  directed,  in  the  employment  of  such 
troops  as  he  possessed,  amidst  such  serious  distractions,  and  in  so 
widely  divided  provinces. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

OF  THE  REIGN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  AKBUR  (continued), 

15(37  TO  158G. 

Ik  July  1507,  after  arranging  the  government  of  the  provinces 
which  had  been  held  by  the  rebel  Uzbek  chiefs,  the  emperor 
returned  to  Agra,  and  thence  proceeded  on  a  tour  throiigli  Mal- 
wah— of  which  province  he  changed  the  g(  venior — to  Chittore,  th* 
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rajah  of  which  had  refused  to  acknowledge  hiiii.  This  plnce  waa 
the  stronghold  of  Hindoo  independence  ;  I^ana  Oody  Singh  wiw 
the  head  of  the  Rajpoot  clans,  and  must  bp  subdued  before  be 
could  expect  a  general  acknowledgment  of  his  authority  as  em- 
peror. The  Kaua  left  8,000  picked  men  as  its  garrison,  and  retired 
to  an  inaccessible  part  of  the  country  to  wait  the  issue,  and  the 
fort  waa  regularly  invested.  Ferishta  gives  a  minute  and  spirited 
account  of  the  siege ;  but  what  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
detail,  is  the  scientiric  mode  of  approach  and  attack,  which,  it  is 
questionable,  could  have  been  exceeded  in  Europe  at  the  period. 
Akbur  does  not  appear  at  this  time  to  have  possessed,  or  to  have 
in  any  form  used,  artillery.  No  mention  is  as  yet  made  of  it  in 
liis  battles.  A  fort  was  to  be  taken  by  sabats,  or  zigzag  approaches 
formed  by  gabions  and  trenches,  thrown  up  to  reach  a  part  of  the  wall 
selected  to  be  breached,  by  mining.  In  the  case  of  Chittore,  there 
wt»re  two  principal  sabats,  carried  under  two  separate  bastions,  end- 
ing in  mi  lies.  Both  were  loaded  with  gunpowder,  and  were  to 
liave  exploded  simultaneously  ;  but  while  one  succeeded,  the  otiier 
hung  fire  till  the  storming  party  was  near  it,  and  blew  up,  causing 
much  loss  to  the  besieged  as  well  as  to  the  storming  party.  This 
attack,  therefore,  failed  :  and  another  one  was  in  pro>rre#s,  when 
the  emperor  chancing  to  see  Jugniul,  the  governor  of  the  place, 
directing  the  repair  of  one  of  the  breaches  by  torchlight,  seized  a 
matchlock  from  an  attendant  and  shot  him  in  the  forehead.  Tlie 
liajpoots  now  became  desperate  ;  they  performed  the  ceremony  of 
Jowhur — put  their  women  and  children  todeath.  and  burned  them 
with  their  leader's  body  ;  they  then  retired  to  their  temples,  and 
awaited  the  Mahomedans'  approach.  The  eaiperor,  seeing  the 
walls  deserted,  entered  the  place  at  davlitrht :  the 
temples  were  stormed,  and  the  brave  gamson,  reject-  r:,,.tiire<j, 
ing  his  offers  of  quarter,  perished  to  a  man.  The  cap- 
ture of  Chittore  conduced  in  a  gieat  degree  to  the  pacification  of 
Itajpootana,  and  to  the  eventual  co-operation  of  the  Hindoo 
princes,  which  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  emperor's  policy  ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Rajpoots,  on  any  other  occasion  after- 
wards, repeated  their  rebellion. 

In  the  year  1569,  the  strong  fort  of  Runtunbhore,  so  frequently 
in   the  alternate  possession  of  the  Hindoos  and  Ma- 
homedans, was  taken ;  and   on  September  2  the  em-  wi.*e  tnkeo, 
peror's  first  child  was  born,  and  named  Selim.   Kalinjer, 
which  had  lapsed  again  into  Hindoo  possession,  was  surrendered ; 
and  in  1670  a  second  son  was  born,  who  was  named  Moorad.     lu 
this  year  also  the  emperor  married  the  daughter  of  Rajah  Kulliau 
Mul,  of  Bhikanere,  and  enrolled  him  with  high  rank  among  the 
nobility.     Both  his  sons  having  been  bom  in  the  town  of  Sikry, 
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tbe  emperor  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city,  to  be  called  Futteli;  oor 
— a  name  which  the  town  still  bears.  The  year  after- 
r'i.V'J''!^,^  wards,  the  affairs  of  Guzerat,  as  will  be  elsewhere  re- 
otd.isTi.  lated,  having  fallen  into  confiisii)n,  tiie  emperor  marched 
t;iiy.prat  thither,  and  on  the  road  received  the  inteliipfence  of 

Mmimign,  ^jjg  birth  of  his  third  son,  the  Prince  Daniel ;  and  as  he 
approached  Ahinedabad,  the  capital.  Mozuifer  Shah, 
the  kinp:,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  submitted,  laying  down  his 
crown  and  being  enrolled  among  the  nobility.  Tiie  emperor's 
cou-sins,  iiowever,  sons  of  Soliman  Mirza  of  Jludukshan,  were  at 
the  head  of  considerable  fovces  in  Guzerat,  where  they  had  re- 
treated from  Malwah,  and  their  reduction  occupied  some  time. 
One  affair  with  them  is  remarkable  as  showing  Akbur's  personnl 
bravery.  A  body  of  the  rebels,  under  bis  cousin  Ibrahim  Mir/.n, 
intending  to  march  into  the  Punjab  and  continue  their  insurreo^ 
tion  theie,  was  endeavouring  to  pass  the  royal  forces,  when  the 
emperor  heard  of  its  position,  and  marched  upon  it  at  once  with  a 
Affitirof  slight  escort.  At  .Surtal  he  found  he  had  but  forty 
Burtai.  troopers  with  hini  ;  but  a  reinforcement  arrived  of 
seventy  men  under  Rajah  Man  Singh,  Sourjun  IJai,  Bbugwundas, 
and  some  other  officers.  The  whole  party  amounted  to  only  150  men 
in  all.  With  these,  the  emperor  determined  to  attack  his  cous^in's 
force,  which  was  dispersed  after  a  shai-p  skirmish,  in  which  his 
cousin  e.sraped.  This  atbiir  shows  what  trust  the  emperor  now 
placed  in  his  Rajpoot  friends,  and  how  heartily  it  was  reciprocated  ; 
for  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  fought  side  by  side  with  him  in  the  affray,  and 
one  of  them  lust  his  life  ;  nor,  though  otherwise  blamable  for  the 
reckless  exposure  of  his  person,  could  such  events  fail  to  cement 
a  personal  nffeftion  and  respect.  Akbur  left  Guzerat  before  the 
•nonsoon  set  in,  and  reached  Agra  on  June  4,  \o7'-i.  liis  cousin, 
Ibrahim  Iloosein  Mirza,  who  had  escaped  from  him  at  Surtiil,  had 
proceeded  to  Sumbhul,  in  the  Punjab,  but  was  pursued  and  killed; 
and  his  head  sent  to  the  emperor  by  the  governor  of  Moolian. 
The  emperor  had  little  time  to  rest.  In  Julv  he  re- 
»..iT.crai,  July  ceived  advice  by  express  from  Guzerat,  that  the  othcer.s 

1  '173.  *       .  .  .  . 

of  the  Guserat   kingdom  had   united   in   a  fiirnudable 

insuiTection,   tiken   several  distiicts,   and    were    then   besieging 

Ahmedabad.     The  rainy  season  had  set  in,  and  the  transport  of  a 

large  force  was  impossible.     Two  thousand  picked  horsemen  were 

Akhiir'n        therefore  pushed  on,  and  the  emperor  and  his  retinue, 

Aara'!'''""  about  300  persous,    fi)llowed    by  double   marches  on 

iitucTHi.       camels.      When   he  reached    his   advanced   trvups  at 

Paitun.   the  whole,  Ferishta  state",  did  not  exceed  3,000  men. 

They   had   marched  450  miles  in   nine  days.     With   this  small 

force  the  emperor  marched  direct  on   Ahmedabad,  orderic";  th^ 
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roval  kettledrums  to  beat  as  he   approached  the  enemy's  camp. 
Mahomed    Iloosein    Mirza,    the   king's    cousin,   and    brother    of 
Ibrahim,  rode  out  to  the  river  to  reconnoitre,  and  perceiving  one  of 
the  emperor's  officers  examining  the  ford,  asked  whose  army  was 
Rpproacliing,  and  was  told  it  was  Akbur  in  person.     '  Impossible  ! ' 
he  exclaimed  :  '  it  is  only  fourteen  days  since  one  of  my  spies  saw 
him  at  A^ra.'     *  It  is  only  nine  davs  since  he  marched,'  Atmck  on  Uie 
was  the  reply.     In  the  battle  which  followed  outside  hefMre*^"  " 
the  walls  of  the  city,  the  emperor  led  several  charges  Aiimedabad. 
in  person  ;  and  in  one  of  these  directed  his  own  body-guard  against 
his   cousin,    broke  through   his   troops,    and   Mahomed  Hooseiu 
Mirza  was  captured.     The  beleaguered  governor  was  now  able  to 
sally  from  the  city,  and  the  enemy's  rout  was  completed,  vvho  are 
Akbur  did  not  stay  in  Guzerat.     Bengal  required  his  defeated. 
immediate  attention  ;  Dawood  Khan  Kirany  had  taken  up  arms, 
and  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  Wi\s  Dawnnd 
yet  unsubdued.     The  emperor  loaded  a  thousand  boats  J^,''B"nglT.'* 
with  soldiers,  and  sailed  down  the  river  in  the  heaviest   ,,, 
part  of  the  monsoon.     Hajypoor  was  occupied  without  ceeUstiuthor. 
resistance.     Dawood  Khan  wished  to  treat,  but  the  emperor  in- 
sisted on  his  imconditional   submission.     '  Tell   Dawood  Khan,' 
Feiishta  records  of  him,  *  I  have  a  thousand  men  as  good  as  he, 
and  if  disposed  to  put  the  point  to  an   issue  in  single   combat,  1 
will  myself  meet  him.'     But  Dawood  Khan  fled  :  and  the  emperor, 
perhaps  despising  his  antagonist,  left  the  war  to  be  finished,  as 
w.is   his   custom,    by   his   commander,    Moonjim   Khan.      liajah 
'I'oder  Mul,  subsequently  the  famous  minister  of  finance,  pursued 
Dawood   Khan  into  Oiissa,  and  wiis  defeated  by  him;   but  re- 
inforcements an-iving  under  Moonjim  Khau,  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  Dawood  Khan,  in  a  final  arrangement,  being  per-  „       ,     ^ 

,  •       /-»   •  IT-  ,  ,  ,       ,,    BfiiRal  »nd 

mitted  to  retam  Urissa  and   Kuttack,  surrendered  all  Bdiar  an- 
pretensions  to  Bengal  and  Behar,  which,  in  the  year  "^^^  ' 
1575,  became  incorporated  with  the  empire.  It  was  after  the  conclu- 
s<ion  of  this  campaign,  that  the  emperor  lost  his  faithful  Dpath  of 
servant  and  able  commander,  Moonjim  Khan.     He  had  KlIan^Ht" 
endeavoured  to  establish  Gour  a.s  the  metropolis  of  Ben-  ^""'■-  '"^ 
gal,  but  died  there  of  its  unhealthy  climate,  on  October  12,  1575. 
On  hearing  of  this  event,  Dawood  Khan  endeavoured  to 
repossess  himself  of  Bengal ;  but  in  an  action  fought  Kh^nTaken 
on  July  23,  1575,  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  "'"^ '='^'"-''"*^- 
executed  after  the  battle.     His  son,  Jooneed  Khan,  died  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received,  and  thus  the  last  of  the  Patau  dvnasties 
nf  Bengal  became  extinct,  while  Orissa  and   Kuttack  reverted  to 
the   emperor.      Several  subsequent  revolutions  nevertheless  fol- 
lowed, which  will  be  heriafter  noticed. 
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[•'rom  1.575-0  to  1579  seems  to  linve  been  a  brief  interval  of 
pence,  employed  by  tbe  emperor  in  civil  atlairs,  and  the  coustruc- 
lioti  of  the  splendid  mosque  and  other  buildings  at  Futtehpoor 
Sikry  and  Agra  (he  habitually  avoided  Deiilyj;  and  in  the  latter 
Hikeem  Year,   his  brother,  .Mah<imed  Hakeem   Mirza,   ruler  of 

vi'.ir^ 'ii'e  Kabool,  invaded  the  Punjab,  and  defeated  Kajah  Man 
Pmijit.,  1579.  Singh,  the  governor  of  the  province.  It  is  thus  evident, 
tliat  Hindoos  of  rank  now  shared  the  highest  offices  with  the 
Moirhuls.  The  I'unj.ab  was  one  of  the  mo:st  important  provinces 
of  tiie  empire,  and  the  emperor  would  not  liave  appointed  liajah 
Miin  Singh  to  the  charge  of  it  without  full  confidence  in  hia 
jiLility,  both  as  a  soldier  and  an  administrator.  Prince  Hakeem 
Mirza  invaded  Lahore;  and  on  the  urgent  request  of  his  com- 
Aki.ur  i-r  >-  mander.s,  who  were  defending  the  place,  Akbur  marched 
ruMjSh.'aiid  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  his  brother  retreated  to 
ijies'to"'"  Kabool,  in  February  ;  but,  following  up  his  success,  the 
KhI)ooI.  emperor  deputed  his  son,  the  Prince  Moonid,  to  pursue 

him.  This  division  was,  however,  defeated  near  Kaboul ;  but  on 
March  0,  1570,  a  victory  was  g.dned,  on  which  the  Prince  Hakeem 
Akiiureiiicrs  ^lirza  fled  to  the  numntains,  and  the  emperor  entered 
Ki  oui.  Kabool,  but  on  his  brother's  submis-sion  forgave  him, 

and  restored  his  territories  to  him.  Nevertheless,  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  Rajah  Bhugwundas,  of  Jeypoor,  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  city  — ])erhHp.s  as  a  check  upon  his  brother's  actions. 
In  this  year  the  fort  of  Attock  on  the  Indus  was  rebuilt ;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  fortifications  of  Allahabad,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  memorials  of  the  emperor's  reign,  were  comm«nced. 

MozulTer  Shah,  the  king  of  (Juzerat,  who  had  abdicated  on  the 
iiiiiiiirertior.  emperor's  fii-st  expedition  into  that  province,  had  re- 
in fHvniirnf     niained  at  court,  and  had  been  grai:ted  an  estate  I'or  bin 

the  King  t»f  '  " 

Buzerat,  i5«i.  niaintcnauce ;  but  he  had  kept  up  hi.s  connt-vtion  with 
his  former  dependants,  and  in  1581  an  insurrection  was  commenced 
in  his  favour,  which  was  for  the  time  highly  successful.  Mozuffer 
J..IIK-.1  hy  Shah  now  proceeded  to  join  iiis  friends,  and  regained 
Miniffcrsimii  poasessiou  of  Ahmedabad  and  tlie  southern  districts 
without  difiiculty.  After  desultory  operations  and  sfrnggle.s  on 
bolli  sides,  which  continued  for  three  years  witli  varied  success, 
Mirza  Khan,  the  imperial  general,  brought  the  king  to  action  on 
^  i,„  .  1^  January  29,  1.584,  near  Ahniedabad,  and  completely  de- 
fiHted,  I5M.  ft>nted  him.  He  fled  to  the  vicinity  of  .Toonagiirh,  and 
there  fiB.<<embled  another  force,  and  with  the  .Iiim  of  .Joonagurh, 
ailvnnced  towar<ls  the  capital ;  but  did  not  await  the  attack  of  Mirza 
Khan,  and  a^iain  fled.  He  renewed  his  eflinrts  a  third  time,  when 
be  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  continued  to  re.side  in  Kaffjwar, 
antil   '"  15.^(3,  he  again   plundered  the  country,  but  without   anj 
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liecidive  result.     About  this  period,  the  emperor  was  dramj  into 
the  disputes  in  the  Decciin,  which  were  in  progress  at  the  court  of 
Ahniednujrjrer  in  1585.    Shah  Futteh  Oolla  Shirazv,  a  „  . 
holy  person  who  had  arrived  from  the  Uecran,  received  ir«w  liie 

ice  near  the  emperors  person,  and  was  succeeded  nccutdat 
by  two  officers  of  the  Ahniednug<rer  court  who  had  '^""''• 
been  defeated  by  Sulabut  Khan.  Other  refugees  followed,  and 
were  hospitably  received.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
accounts  given  by  those  persons  of  the  political  state  of  the  Deccan, 
the  constant  wars  between  the  rival  sovereigns,  as  well  as  nf  its 
fertility  and  fine  climate,  acted  gradually  upon  the  emperor's 
mind,  and  induced  an  eventual  interference  in  its  affairs.  Fur  the 
present,  however,  the  emperor  was  fully  employed,  and  the  most 
he  could  do  was  to  direct  Mirza  Azeez  Koka,  the  governor  of 
Malwah,  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances.  In  1586  the  emperor 
married  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  Selini,  to  the  daughter  of  ilajah 
Biuigwundas,  which  still  further  strengthened  his  Rajpoot  con- 
nection; and  as  his  brother,  Hakeem  Mirza.  ruler  of  Kabool,  had 
died,  Akbur  proceeded  thither,  sending  Man  Singh,  the  son  of 
Kajah  Bhugwunda.",  to  bring  the  children  of  the  Prince  Hakeena 
Miiza  to  Lahore;  and  the  son  of  Man  Singh  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  Kabool  on  the  part  of  the  emperor. 
No  objection  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Hindoos  of  any  grade 
to  cross  the  Indus,  or  to  serve  in  Afglianistan  during  the  emperor's 
reign ;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  after  times,  the  Hindoo 
Sepoys  of  the  British  army  were  held  to  have  violated  caste  by 
proceeding  beyond  Attock.  During  his  residence  at  Attock,  in  1586, 
tiio  emperor  dispatched  a  force  into  Kashmere,  which  was  dis- 
tracted by  family  disputes,  and  another  against  the  Afghans  of 
Swat  jind  Bijour,  who  had  been  uniformly  rebellious. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  TUE  REIGN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  AKBrR  (contuwed), 

1586  TO  1005. 

TliZ  operations  against  the  Afghans  were  more  unsuccessful  than 
uny  of  the  emperor's  previous  warlike  undertakings.  Zein  Khan 
Koka,  the  emperor's  foster-brother,  commanded  the  army,  being 
assisted  by  Rajah  Beerbul  Singh,  and  other  distinguished  officers. 
The  rajah  was  an  especial  favourite  of  Akbur;  witty,  brave  and 
accomplished,  he  was  one  of  his  habitual  comrades  and  companions, 
wud  many  of  his  boiis  mots  have  survived  him.   The  Moghul  forcea 
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were  no  niatcli  tor  the  Eiisufzyes  on  their  own  groviml.  The  latter 
had  been  easily  beaten  in  the  phiins  ;  and  pursued  to  their  mountain 
vallf-ys  and  fastnesses.    They  drew  on  the  Mogluils,  till  extrication 

was  impossible;  and  Rajah  lieerbul  Sinfrh  and  8,000 
Bririiui  men  perished  in  one  of  the  rujjrjred  defiles.    On  the  other 

8.'«"ineii  hand,  Rajah  Man  Singh,  who  had  been  dispatched 
Ku^u'^frye'"*  a^rainst  the  .Afghans  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  when  it  had 
Afiiiiaiis,        been  closed  bv  them   between   Kabool  and  Peshawur, 

gained  a  complete  victory.  The  expedition  against 
Kashmere,  under  Shah  Kokh  Mirza  and  IJajah  IJhugwundas, 
euft'ered  severely  from  snow  in  the  jias.ses,  and  did  not  succeed  in 
entering  the  country.  They  were  met  by  the  King  Yoosuf  Shah 
Chuk,  with  whom  they  entered  into  a  convention,  by  which  a 
i.maU  tribute  and  some  minor  advantages  were  secured  to  tlie 
euiperor ;  and  on  their  return  to  Lahore,  the  king  accompanied 
them.  Akbur,  liowever,  refused  to  ratify  the  convention,  detained 
Yooeuf  Shah  Chuk,  and  sent  another  force,  under  Malioined  Kassira 
Khan,  who  bore  the  title  of  Anieer-al-Iiehr,  or  admiral.     This 

officer  penetrated  to  the  capital,  Siiinugger;  and  though 
•iiiiexeu,         Vakoob,  the  son  of  Yoosuf  Shah,  maintained  a  desultory 

warfare  for  some  time,  and  even  gained  some  temporary 
advantages,  he  was  eventually  obliged  to  surrender,  when  he  and 
his  father  received  estates  in  Behar,  and  were  enrolled  among  tlie 
Akiiur  visit*  Moghul  nobilitv.  In  l->~^9  the  emperor  proceeded  on  a 
KHsimirre  ^^y^^y  throiiirli  his  new  dominions,  and  made  arraiipe- 
'*»••  ments  for  their  proper  government ;  travelling  thence 

to  Kabool,  where  he  stayed  for  two  months.     Here  he  received 

intelligence  of  the  death  of  Rajah  Toder  Mul,  his  great 
iilij;.ii  Toiler  finance  minister,  which  caused  him  sincere  distress ;  and 
iiui.  1588.  j^g  returned  to  Lahore,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for 
pome  years. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  imperial  authority  had  ever  been 
extended  to  Kattywar,  where,  with  the  Jiim  rajah  of  that  pro- 
vince, Mozuffer  Shall  had  taken  refuge.  In  l.'>89  Mirza  .Azeez 
Kokn,  governor  of  Tiuzerat,  attempted  to  annex  the  province. 
lie  was  met  by  the  Jam  with  20,(XlO  horse,  and  a  severe  action 
was  the  result,  in  which  both  sides  loat  heavily;  and,  as  no. 
further  att»^mpt  was  made  by  Mirza  Azeez,  he  had  probably 
found  the  Jahreja  Rajpoota.  tlie  descendants  of  the  proud  Sau- 
rR.ihtra  dvnasties,  too  powerful  to  bo  interfered  with  for  the 
present;  but,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
deat't  of  the  Jam  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  captured  Joonagurh, 
after  a  siege  of  several  months  duration,  when  tho  rest  of  the 
province  submitted.  Sinde  still  remained  independent.  The 
Argh'xTtn  family  ha<i  been  succeeded  by  one  of  I'ersian  extraction  ; 
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anicntr  wliich  arose  continuous  disputes  ;  and  the  liarbouiing  of 
iiialrouteiits,  and  other  frontier  troubles,  gave  a  pretext  for  inter- 
ference, which  probably  amounted  to  necessity.  In  1590  Miiza 
Khan  attacked  Sehwan  by  sea,  but  the  Prince  of  Sinde  defended 
hini.->elf  bravely,  and  the  Mughuls  were  reduced  to  some  straits  ; 
whfn  a  detachment  from  another  force  sent  from  Lahore  into  tlie 
north  of  Sinde,  by  a  rapid  march  into  the  province,  induced  its 
i\iler  to  submit ;  and  in  1592  he  proceeded  to  court,  where  he 
w as  favourably  received ;  and,  as  was  the  case  with  all  conqueied 
princes  who  submitted,  enrolled  amono-  the  nobles  of  the  empire. 
In  the  same  ye^r,  the  I'riuce  Moorad,  now  twenty  years  old, 
was  employed  in  the  public  service,  and  made  governor  of  Mal- 
Wiih. 

The  year  1503  was  very  productive  of  incidents.  Mozuffer 
Khan,  the  ex-king  of  Guzerat,  was  given  up  by  his  protectors  to 
Mirza  Azeez  Koka,  the  viceroy  of  Guzerat,  and  on  his  way  to 
Ahmedabad  committed  suicide.  In  Bengal,  Rajah  Man  Singh, 
tlie  governor,  overthrew  Kootloogh  Khan,  who  had  raised  an 
insurrection  of  the  old  Afghan  families,  and  occupied  part  of 
Oiissa.  The  emperor,  in  1590,  had  dispatched  ambassadors  to  the 
four  Kings  of  the  Deccan,  with,  as  it  may  be  believed,  demands 
to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  They  all  returned  in  this  year 
(1593),  with  the  same  result.  The  four  Mahomedan  kings 
evaded  or  refused  the  emperor's  demand ;  and  this  increased  hia 
desire  to  bring  to  sabjection  territories  which  he  considered 
belonged  to  the  empire  of  Dehly.  About  the  same  period,  also, 
Kandahar  and  its  dependencies  were  made  over  to  the  emperor  by 
Prince  Roostum  Mirza,  whose  family  had  occupied  them  inde- 
pendently since  their  possession  by  Persia.  The  Kandahar  chief 
was  created  a  noble  of  the  empire,  and  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Mooltan.  By  the  occupation  of  Kandahar,  Akbur  had 
thus  regained  the  western  portion  of  the  ancient  empire  of  India ; 
and  the  whole  of  India  itself,  as  far  south  as  the  Nerbudda,  was 
now  in  his  possession. 

If  the  reader  have  followed  the  course  of  events  and  conquests 
since  Akbur's  accession  in  1556  to  tlie  present  period,  it  will  have 
been  evident  how,  in  the  course  of  thirty-seven  years,  province 
after  province,  at  difter«^nt  intervals,  was  conquered  or  submitted 
t,>  his  rule.  His  empire  now  included  Afghanistan  on  the  west, 
Kashmere  and  the  Punjab  on  the  north,  and  the  whole  of  the 
north-western  provinces ;  on  the  east,  Oude  and  Bengal,  with 
Orissa  and  Kuttack  ;  while  on  the  south,  Malwah  and  Guzerat, 
with  Sinde,  formed  the  southern  frontier.  Tlie  Rajpoot  provinces 
remained  under  the  direct  government  of  their  own  chiefs  ;  but 
most  of  these  were  connected  to  the  empire  by  marriages,  or  by 
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})"ilitical  alliancps,  and  furnished  notonly  some  of  its  best  troops,but 
many  of  ita  most  able  commanders  and  civil  governors.  Over  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  Northern  India  the  emperor's  administration 
\va.s  firmly  e-<tablished,  and  maintained  in  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
general  advancement,  which  secured  tranquillity  and  the  good- 
will and  affection  of  his  subjects.  The  emperor  wa8,  however, 
deeply  mortified  by  the  conduct  of  the  Deccan  sovereigns  in  the 
absolute  rejection  of  his  authority,  and  prepared  to  enforce  it. 
An  army  was  ordered  to  march  southwards  under  the  command  of 
the  Prince  Daniel ;  but  the  emperor  revoking  the  order,  recallecl 
his  sou,  and  conferred  the  command  upon  his  general,  Mirza 
Khan. 

The  kingdom  of  Ahmednuirger,  which,  as  the  reader  will  re- 
member, adjoined  Guzerat,  had  fallen  into  confusion,  the  particulars 
of  which  will  be  reviewed  hereafter.  A  boy  had  been  raised  to 
the  throne  by  the  vizier  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  II.,  Meean  Munjoo, 
lo  whom  the  nobles  objected  ;  and  the  vizier,  besieged  by  them  in 
Ahmeduugger,  besought  the  aid  of  the  Prince  Moonid  Mirza,  now 
viceroy  of  Guzerat.  Any  legitimate  pretence  for  interference  in 
Deccan  affairs  was  nio.-t  opportune ;  and  the  prince,  with  his 
father's  permission,  moved  with  his  army  towards  the  ■'cene  of 
action.  Meanwhile  Mirza  Khan  had  arrived  in  Malwah,  and  at 
Mandoo  had  received  the  submission  of  Uajah  Ally  Khan,  the 
ruler  of  Khandesh,  who  joined  him  with  (),0(X)  horse.  With  the.ee, 
and  his  own  forces,  he  marclied  to  join  Prince  Mooriid,  and  formed 
a  junction  with  him  at  (lalna,  whence  the  united  armies  marched 
upon  Ahmednugger.  Here,  however,  they  found  that  the  vizier, 
who  had  called  upon  the  Moghuls  for  support,  had  been  obliged 
to  return  to  his  ma.ster  at  Beejapoor,  and  tliat  Ahmednugger  was 
defended  by  Chand  Beebee,  the  widow  of  Ally  .Vdil  Shah  of  Beeja- 
poor, a  princess  of  Ahmednugger,  who  now  arted  as  regent  on 
behalf  of  her  nephew.     The  fort   was  invested  by  the  Moghul 

_  armv  in  November  ]o*.)o,  and  its  memorable  sies:e  will 

Th?  »ii'«re  of     ,,-.,,..  '  .  r,      , 

AiiiiiPd-  be  detailed  in  its  proper  place,  in  connection  with  the 

aaggvT,  150S.     ,  .  <•  .1       1  •       J 

liLstory  of  the  kingdom. 
Several  desperate  a.s8Hults  having  failed,  and  nn  army  from 
Reejapoor  being  on  its  way  to  relieve  the  garrison,  the  Prince 
Muoifid  accepted  the  terms  ollered  by  the  queen-dowager,  which 
included  the  cession  of  Berar;  and  raising  the  siege,  marched 
thither  to  take  pos.«e8sion  of  that  rich  and  fertile  province. 
Shoitly  after  hi.s  departure,  however,  a  revolution  occurred  at 
Ahmednugger,  and  Cluind  Beebee  was  deprived  of  power.  IJer 
treaty  with  the  Moghuls  was  net  a^iide,  and  the  chiefs  of  .\hiiiefi- 
luiiUliiT  and  Beejapo.»r.  at  the  head  of  iJOCKY)  hor.ie,  marclied  tci 
expel  the  Moghul.-i  from  the  province.     The  armies  met  at  Soopa, 
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on  the  bnnks  of  the  Godavery  river,  r,n  December  27,  159G.    The 
Moghuls  were  commanded  by  Mirza  Khan,  who  was 
now  better  known  under  his  title  of  Khan  Khanan,  s,..ipa,D(rrm- 
with   Rajah  Ally  Khan  ol  Khandesh,  and  Rajah   Ram     ^'^    ''***' 
Ciiiindur  ;  the  Deccanies  by  Soheil  Khan,  who  assiiuied  charffe  of 
the  confederate  troops  of  Ahraednngger,  Beejaponrand  Golcondah. 
The  action  was  well  fought  on  both  sides :  it  was.  in  fact,  a  national 
contest  for  superiority,  which  both  parties,  nearly  equal  perhaps  in 
numbers,  maiutaiued  with  appropriate  vigour  and  bravery.    Rajah 
Ally  Khan  of  Khandesh  and  Rajah  Ram  Chundur  were  killed  in 
the  tirst  onset,  and  bv  nightfall  the  action  was  still  undecided.    Over 
the  field  of  battle,  parties  of  Moghuls  and  Deccanies,  separatt-d 
from  their  main  bodies,  wandered  in  the  darkness,  through  heaps  of 
dead  and  dying,  and  frequent  collisions   and  skirmishes   ensued, 
which  increased  the  general  confusion  and   added   hon-or  to   the 
scene.     As  day  broke,  Soheil  Khan,  who  had  contrived  to  collect 
12,000  horse,  advanced  upon  the  Moghuls,  who  were  now  much 
inferior  in  numbers,  and  the  contest  was  renewed  with  fury  ;  but 
he   had   been   badly   wounded   the   day    before,    and   was  agiiin 
wounded ;  and  worn  out  by  loss  of  blood  and   iatigue,  fell   from 
his  horse.   He  was  borne  oil'  the  field;  and  his  troops,  believing  him 
dead,  followed.     The  Moghuls  thus  kept  possession  of  the  field  of 
battle :  but  were  unable  to  pursue  any  advantage  they  had  thus 
pained,  and  returned  to  the  Prince  Moorad,  who  was  at  Shahpoor. 
h's  cantonment,  in  Berar.     As   Khan    Khanan   and    the   Prince 
Moorad  could  not  agree,  the  emperor  recalled  the  former  in  lo97, 
and  the  prince  occupied  his   troops   for  the  prest  nt  in  reducing 
Namalla,  Gawilgurh,  and  other  mountain  forts  of  the  province. 
He  had  married  also  tlie  daughter  of  Bahadur  Khan  Farooky  of 
Khandesh,  and  established  a  local  court  in  the  new  province.    TL(! 
climate  of  lierar  did  not,  however,  suit  him,  and  he  fell 
ill,  and  died  at  Shahpoor,  in  May   1599,  to  the  great  rrime 
grief  of  his  father,  who,  perceiving  that  his  best  troop.  "  "'     '  " 
hnd  made  little  impression  on   those  of  the  Deccan,  determined 
upon  proceeding  to  the  south  himself.     lie  appointed  his  eldest 
eon.  Prince  Selim  Mirza,  to  conduct  the  aH'airs  of  govern-  Tiieemppr.i 
ment,  and  having  dispatched   a  fivsh  army  under  the  ihr'i'iecciVi', 
command  of  the  Prince    Daniel    and    Khan  Khanan,  '^'^• 
he  followed  them  by  easy  stages  to  the  Deccan. 

The  affairs  of  Ahmednugger  were  found  to  be  in  a  worse  state 
if  possible  than  before  ;  and  the  queen-dowager,  Chand  second  »uku 
Beebee,  wa3  for  a  second  time  obliged  to  defend  her  "fAimi'"'" 
capital  against  the  Moghuls.  These  events  will  be  ""»e'^''>  '*^ 
detailed  in  the  historj-  of  that  State  ;  but  after  the  queen's  murder, 
the  fort  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  young  kiug  was  sent  to 
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reside  at  Gwalior,  as  a  State  prisoner.  Meanwhile  the  ruler  of 
Khand^sh,  Meerun  Bahadur  Khan,  had  evinced  a  rebellious  spirit, 
and  the  emperor  himself  proceeded  to  Boorhimpoor,  whence  he 
directed  the  siege  of  Aseer-rurh  :  and  the  fort  was  eventually  sur- 
rendered to  him,  with  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  ancient 
Hindoo  as  well  as  the  Mahomedan  dynasties.  Khandesh  was 
now  tinally  annexed  to  the  empire;  but  Ahmednugjrer  continued 
to  rf^sist,  and  to  occupy  the  exertions  of  the  imperial  forces  for 
bonie  years.  While  the  emperor  was  at  Boorhanpoor,  he  received 
an  embassy  from  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  II.  of  Beejapoor,  offering  hia 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  Daniel,  and  an  escort  was 
dispatched  for  the  bride.  Before  her  arrival,  however,  the 
enijieror,  in  1602,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Agra ;  and  having  con- 
solidated the  new  provinces  of  Ahmednugger,  Berar  and  Khandesh 
into  one  government,  he  appointed  the  Prince  Daniel  as  vicerov. 
The  Beejapoor  princess  arrived  shortly  afterwards,  and  the 
marriage  was  solemnised  in  the  camp  at  Paitun,  on  the  Godaverv, 
with  great  .splendour,  in  June  1604  ;  but  the  prince  did  not  long 
survive  it.  He  died  at  Boorhanpoor  on  April  8,  IGO.*^, 
i>r;m-f  of  the  efFects  of  exces&ive  drinking,  from  which  no  one 

Uau. el,  1605.  i  i  .       ■      i  • 

could  reitram  him. 
The  cause  of  the  emperor's  sudden  return  to  Agra  was  the 
conduct  of  his  eldest  son  Selim,  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  the 
government.  He  had  been  ordered  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Rana  of  Oodypoor,  and  Kajah  Man  Singh,  the  viceroy  of 
15engal,  was  appointed  his  coadjutor.  The  prince  had  hardly 
commenced  the  campaign  in  Rajpootann.  wiien  an  Afghan  insur- 
rection in  Bengal  broke  out.  and  tlie  rajali  was  obliged  to  proceed 
to  his  own  government.     The  prince,  freed  from  restraint,  now 

seems  to  have  formed   the  idea  of  asserting  his  own 

Rebellinn  of      .  n     i-     ^        ■     i  .1  1 

lYiiMc .Seiiiii,  independence,  lie  nrst  tried  to  secure  Agra,  but  the 
governor  was  faitliful  to  the  emperor,  and  refu.sed  to 
give  up  the  fort.  The  prince  then  proceeded  to  Allahabad,  seized 
lilt;  local  treasury,  wliicli  contained  .'^00,000/.,  and  proelaimed  him- 
self king.  The  grief  caused  to  tlie  emperor  by  this  unlooked  for 
conduct,  was  aggravated  bv  the  news  of  the  murder  of 
Atx.iiFiui.  his  minister  and  intimate  tnend,  Abool  I'uzl,  the 
author  of  his  biography,  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  of  the  period,  at  or  near  Oorcha,  as  he  was  travel- 
ling to  join  the  emperor,  from  the  Deccan.  It  was  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  Akbur  never  knew  whose  hand  had  directed  that 
crime  ;  but  the  prince  himself,  in  his  Memoirs,  as  the  Emperor 
Jehftngeer,  not  only  acknowledges  that  he  had  directed  the  Rajah 
of  Oorcha  to  kill  .Mxiol  Vhz),  but  justifies  the  act,  ha  well  as  his 
o\Nu  r<-bellir>n,  by  asserting   that   the   miuititer  had  persuaded  hii 
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father    to    reuounce   Mahoniedanism.     In    i-egard    to    bis    son's 
conduct,  Akbur  displayed  Lis  usual  cousideration  and  fine  temper. 
Had  he  proceeded  against  him  in  pereon,  or  dispatched  an  army  to 
( )ude,  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  a  civil  war  would  have  com- 
menced, and  with  it  the  scenes  of  the  Afghan  monarchies  would 
have  been  renewed.     Instead  of  this,  the  emperor  wrote  a  kindly 
and  impressive  remonstrance,  at  the  same  time  offering  his  son 
reconciliation  and  forgiveness  if  he  would  return.     The  princ« 
seems  to  have  hesitated  at  first,  and  even  collected  troops,  with 
winch  he  advanced  towards  his  father's  camp  ;  but  being  requested 
t )  come  sHghtly  aUended,  returned  to  Allahabad ;    and  it  was 
during  this  interval  of  indecision,  that  he  directed  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  minister.     The  emperor,  however,  still  pursued  his 
policy  of  reconciliation.   He  conferred  Bengal  and  Orissa  on  his  son, 
and  sent  to  him  one  of  his  queens,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  ov\ai 
mother,  had  adopted  him ;  and  it  was  prob^xblv  owing  to  her  o-ood 
oflices  that  the  prince  returned  to  his  father's 'court  and  made  his 
submission.      After   a   while,    he  was   requested   to  resume   hi< 
campaign  against  Oodypoor  j  but  his  conduct  continued  to  be  so 
far  from  satisfactory,  that  he  was  directed  to  return  to  Allahabad 
The  pnnce  had  been  long  addicted  to  drinking  profusely ;  and  this 
vice  increased  upon  him  so  rapidly  and  materiallv.  that  not  only 
may  much  of  his  wild  and  rebellious  conduct  be  attributed  to  it 
but  the  cruelties  he  now  practised,  which,  to  his  humane  father' 
were  pecuhariy  abhorrent.     Remonstrance  was  of  no  avail ;  but 
the  emperor's  affection  could  not  be  restrained,  and  had  in  the  end 
8o;ne  effect  upon  his  son,  who  repaired  to  Agra,  and  for  a  tim« 
submitted  to  restraint.     Here  his  sons  Khoosroo  and  Khurram 
quarrelled,  both  being  still  boys,  and  separate  parties  were  formed 
for  each  ;  thus  the  condirion  of  the  imperial  family  was  productivr- 
of  many  sad  anticipi.tions  for  the  future.     In  the  midst  of  thes^ 
trying  scenes,  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  Daniel  reached 
the  emperor,  and  the  grief  he  felt  seems  to  have  stricken  hvn 
down.     Daniel  was  perhaps  his  favourite  son,  and  was  possessed 
of  much  real  ability ;  but  the  vice  he  was  addicted  to,  thou<^h  it 
had   produced  no  bad  effect  like  that  of  his  brother,   was  "even 
more  meradicable  ;  and  in  regard  to  any  reformation,  as  was  proved 
by   his   sudden   and    untimely  death,  the    emperor's   continuou, 
remonstrances,  and  the  prince's  oaths  to  his  father,  were  aliJw 
useless. 

From  the  time  he  heard  of  the  event,  the  emperor,  it  mav  ba 
aaid,  never  completely  rallied,  nor  was  the  conduct  of 
those  around  him  calculated  to  soothe  his  last  davs ;  n'lss'com'"' 
for  there  was,  for  a  time,  every  prospect  of  a  contest  ""■'°'*'- 
between  the  Prince  Selim  and  his  sons  for  the  throne.     la  Sep, 
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teiuber  1005  Akbur  grew  worse.  Findinj;  liis  end  approaching, 
and  true  to  his  promises  to  his  son  Selini,  ho  assembled  the  nobles 
of  his  court  to  hear  his  dying  declaration  tliat  lie  was  to  succeed 
him.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  from  Price's  'Memoirs  of  Jehangeer,'  thus 
dp.scribes  the  final  scene.  '  When  they  were  assembled,  he  (the 
emperor)  made  a  suitable  address  to  them,  and  after  wistfully 
rt'ixarding  them  all  round,  he  de.sired  them  to  forgive  any  oti'ences  of 
wliich  he  might  have  been  guilty  towards  any  of  them.  Selim 
now  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  bui-st  into  a  passion  of  tears ; 
but  Akbur  pointed  to  his  favourite  scimitar,  and  macle  signs  to 
his  sou  to  bind  it  on  in  his  presence.  lie  seems  afterwards  to  hftvo 
recovered  from  this  e.\haustion  ;  he  addressed  himself  to  Selim, 
and  earnestly  conjured  him  to  look  to  the  comfort  of  the  ladies 
of  his  family,  and  not  to  forget  or  forsake  his  old  friends  and 
dependants.  After  this  he  permitted  one  of  the  chief  MooUahs, 
who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Selim's,  to  be  brought  to  him,  and 
in  his  presence  he  repeated  the  confession  of  faith,  and  died  in 
all  the  forms  of  a  good  Mussulman  ('Hist.'  vol.  ii.  book  ix.  p. 
^    .    .  ,      276).   The  event  occurred  at  Agra,  on  October  13, 1(305. 

Death  i>f  the  c      ?  ? 

Kmpiror  The  emjieror  was  born  on  October  14,  1542,  and  had 
■  '■  thus  completed  his  si.\ty-third  year,  all  but  a  day.  Of 
that  period  he  had  reigned,  in  all  the  success  and  glory  which 
have  been  detailed,  for  forty-nine  years  and  some  months.  He  was 
buritd  in  a  splendid  mausoleum,  near  Agra,  erected  by  his  son 
Selim,  who,  as  the  Emixn-or  Jehangeer,  succeeded  him,  which 
ifl  well  described  by  Bishop  Heber  in  his  '  Travels,'  and  is  still 
perfect. 


CllAlTEIl   XI. 

OF   THE   CHAKACTER   AND   ADMIXISTRATIOX   OF   AKTIUR. 

Brr  little  romance  lias  f  ver  attadied  itself  to  the  characters  of 
Indian  history  :  and  in  this  respect  the  ditVerence  between  the 
notions  of  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  the  early  Mahomedans  of 
India,  is  very  r'Hiarkable.  Dniiiig  the  cruel  and  gloomy  reigns, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  tlie  Afghan  dynasties  of  India,  there  was 
little  scope  for  romantic  in(  ident,  or  the  development  of  any  free 
or  chivalrous  spirit  among  tlie  people  ;  and  it  is  to  tlie  research  of 
Colonel  Tod,  the  Froissnrt  of  the  Rajpoot  clans  ami  Stites,  that 
the  history  of  all  that  existed  among  them,  exceptional  as  it  was, 
is  due.  The  Mnliomedans  of  the  same  period  may  be  considered 
t'»o  cruel  and  too  savage  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  any  chivalry. 
Where  they  predominated,   wiiatever    had    hitherto  existed    vvaa 
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nushed  uut;  their  conquests  were  massacres  of  the  people,  or 
captures  of  them  for  sale  into  slavery.  Any  idea  of  equality  or 
sympathy  with  Hindoos  and  intidels  was  utterly  foreiou  to  their 
morose  and  gloomy  fanaticism;  and  consequently  there  was  no 
birth  of  that  free  social  intercourse  and  mutual  respect  whidi 
sprang  up  afterwards  under  Shere  Khan  Soor,  ajid  was  perfected 
by  Akbur.  This,  in  some  respects,  may  be  compared  to  the 
relative  situation  of  the  Moors  and  Christians  of  Spain  ;  hereditary 
enemies  and  religious  opponents,  yet  becoming  fused  together,  as 
it  were,  under  the  influence  of  a  common  and  beneficent  civilisa- 
tion. 

In  Akbur's  character,  romance  prevails  from  the  earliest  dawn 
cf  its  development,   through  its  constant  exercise,  down  to   his 
last  sad  moments  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  son's  rebellion.     In  his 
wars,  in  his  hunting  exploits  and  expeditions,  in  his  State  policv, 
iu  the  generous  and  tolerant  spirit  of  his  religious  piinciples,  ami 
their   application   to   the  necessities  of  the   varied  classes  of  his 
people  —  instances  are  so  numerous,  that    nothing   short   of  an 
entire  biography   would   suffice    to  exemplify   them.      Romance 
may  be  of  two  kinds  :  healthy  and  vigorous  ;   or,   on   the  other 
hand,  mawkish  and   sentimental ;  devoted  to  public  benefits,   or 
confined  to  private  gratifications.     In  Akbur,  it  was  emphatically 
the  former.     It  made  him  humane  and  merciful  in  conquest,  just 
and  considerate  ;  yet,  in   all  cases,  firm  and  decided  in   action  ; 
and  while   he  permitted  no   scope   for  the   exercise   of  national 
fanaticism,  he  yet  secured  the  high  respect,  and  often  the  n flec- 
tion, of  his  opponents.     In  former  times,  the  rulers  of  conquered 
States   in    India  were    either   trampled  to   death    by  elephants, 
hewn  to  pieces,  or  blinded  and  consigned  to  State  prisons  for  life  ] 
and  there  were  occasions  in  Akbur's  reign  when   similar  course.s 
would  have    been  applauded  by  his  countrymen    and    courtiers. 
Yet  they  were  never  followed  ;  and  Avhen  a  foe  submitted,  he  wasj 
in  the  highest  spirit  of  romance,  promoted  to  dignity,  and  pro- 
vided with  estates,  while  very  rarely  was  there  any 'instance  of 
subsequent  defection. 

As  one  of  the  first  instances  of  this  generous  spirit,  the  case  of 
Baz  Bahadur  may  be  stated,  who,  an  usurper  of  tlie  throne  of 
Malwah  himself,  and  a  military  adventurer,  had  no  claim  but  tliat 
of  his  sword  to  that  portion  of  the  imperial  dominions.  Indolent 
and  voluptuous,  he  fought  badly  at  tirst;  but  he  redeemed  his 
character  as  a  soldier,  and  in  the  second  campaign  against  him, 
Blew  the  young  emperor's  preceptor  and  friend,  and  hunted  his 
ermy  nearly  to  Agia.  Continuing  afterwards  a  predatorv  life, 
he  became  unable  to  bear  its  privations,  and  at  last  threw  lii.ns.lf 
on  the  emperor's  mercy.     By  any  former  sovereign  of  India,  his 
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conduct  would  have  provoked,  if  it  did  not  deserve,  instant  execu- 
tion ;  but  Akbur  respected  the  man  wlio  bad  foug-ht  bmvely  tor 
Ilia  territory,  and  of  whose  prowess  in  love  and  war  romantic  tales 
were  in  the  mouths  of  singers  and  minstrels  ;  and  he  was  not  only 
forgiven,  but  raised  to  the  highest  rank  of  local  nobility.  It  was 
the  same  with  all  other  cases  of  which  accounts  can  be  found  in 
his  history  or  liis  memoirs.  It  might  even  be  supposed  he  had 
modelled  his  conduct  upon  the  laws  of  Menu  in  regard  to  king- 
craft. '  When  a  rnjah  has  conquered  a  country,'  write-'  Menu,  '  he 
should  respect  the  deities  which  are  worshipped  .  .  .  distribute 
largesses  .  .  .  and  reassure  the  people  by  loud  proclamations.  .  .  . 
He  should  respect  the  laws  of  the  country :  or  he  mny  form  an 
alliance  with  the  rajah  whom  he  has  conquered,  and  act  in  union 
with  him  .  .  .  by  securing  a  firm  ally,  a  rajah  obtains  greater 
ttrength  than  by  gaining  wealth  and  territory.'  Yet,  though  the 
emperor's  acquaintance  with  Hindoo  moral  codes,  from  Feizi's 
translations,  may  have  influenced  his  decision  in  later  times,  his 
earlier  instances  of  generosity  proceeded  from  the  spontaneous 
romance  of  his  character.  When  the  captive  Hemoo  was  brouglit 
before  him  after  the  battle  of  Paniput,and  he  was  asked  to  slay  him, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  refu.sed  to  strike  a  wounder'  and  hi'lj)les3 
enemy.  In  this  case,  too,  the  difference  between  the  old  merciless 
cruelty,  and  the  new  tolerance  that  was  to  follow,  was  e.xemplihed 
in  a  marked  degree.  As  Akbur  wept,  Beiram  Khan,  his  uncle 
and  general,  struck  the  '  infidel's  '  head  from  his  body.  Had 
Akbur  obeyed  his  uncle's  desire*  the  bloody  act  might  have  in- 
fluenced his  wh(de  life. 

This  gentleness,  the  truest  test  of  chivalrous  valour,  followed 
Akbur  through  his  life.  With  a  rare  perception  of  its  value,  both 
U.  himself  and  to  his  posterity,  lie  forbade,  under  heavy  penalties, 
the  practice  of  making  slaves  of  persons  captured  in  war,  or  selling 
captives  as  bIuvcs.  In  former  times,  while  thousands  of  male 
Hindoo  prisoners  were  mas.sacred  in  cold  blood,  women  and 
children  were  openly  sold  into  slavery.  They  were  not  only  sold 
in  India,  but  dispatched  to  foreign  markets — Arabia,  Afghanistan, 
and  Central  A.sia ;  but  this  wa.s  now  rendered  impossible.  In 
regard  to  the  practices  of  Hindoos  also,  Akbur's  perceptions  for  the 
necessity  of  reform  were  very  deep  ;  yet  he  did  not  curry  them  out 
with  any  show  of  fanatical  zeal — they  were  reforms,  not  persecu- 
tions. He  prohibited  suttee,  except  when  the  act  should  be 
entirely  volimtary,  and  on  one  occasion  rode  a  long  distance  to 
prevent  the  sacrifice  of  a  princely  liajpoot  lady,  by  her  family. 
He  allowed,  and  even  provided  for,  the  re-marriago  of  Hindoo 
V'idows  ;  inailc  trial  by  ordeal  a  crime;  prohibited  the  .sacrifice  of 
living  animals,  and  forbaile  marriage  before  the  age  of  puberty. 
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All  these  were  serious  innovations  upon  Hindoo  faith  and  usage, 
and  might  have  been  considered  dangerous  experiments  bv  another ; 
but  Alibur  knew  no  fear :  his  designs  were  benevolent,  and  in  the 
ordinary  practices  of  their  religion,  the  Hindoos  were  not  only 
unmolested,  but  all  previous  restrictions,  in  the  taxation  of  temples 
and  places  of  pilgrimage,  of  sacred  bathing-places,  with  the  odious 
capitation  tax,  were  removed. 

Considering  the  emperor's  toleration  of  '  infidels,'  his  refusals  of 
fanatical  persecution,  his  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  the  poll-tax, 
his  non-interference  with  temples ;  his  protection  of  his  Hindoo 
subjects,  their  priests  and  wealth — all  the  opposite  of  which  had 
been  avowed,  and  heretofore  jealously  maintained,  as  tokens  of 
Mahomedan  supremacy  ;  and  considering  also  his  own  unconcealed 
doubts  upon  many  points  of  Mahomedan  faith,  and  law  as  part  of 
that  faith  ;  his  rejection  of  any  religious  opinion  promulgated  by 
ni^n,  as  an  article  of  faith;  his  rejection  of  Mahomedan  forms  of 
praver  and  ceremonial ;  his  encouragement  of  Christians,  his 
veneration  for  Christian  symbols,  his  reverence  for  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  his  permission  for  the  establishment  of  Christian 
Bciiools,  missions,  and  colleges — it  is  only  wonderful  how  he 
escaped,  or  repressed,  solely  by  his  indomitable  will,  any  out- 
break of  intolerant  zeal,  to  which  he  would  probably  have  been 
the  first  victim.  If  Mahomedans  hated  Hindoos,  they  hated 
Christians  even  more ;  yet  the  emperor's  patient  and  constant  dis- 
cussion of  points  of  faith  with  them,  and  his  encouragement  of 
theological  controversies  between  the  Christian  and  Mahomedan 
priests,  were  regarded  by  his  powerful  nobles,  priests,  and  courtiers 
without  remonstrance. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  deeply  Akbur's  religious  tolerance 
aftected  his  State  policy.  He  had  induced  the  proudest  and 
most  exclusive  of  the  hitherto  inaccessible  Rajpoot  chiefs  to 
bestow  daughtere  in  marriage  upon  himself,  his  sons,  and  his 
grands^'us.  He  employed  Rajpoot  princes  as  generals  and  civil 
administrators,  and  his  great  finance  minister.  Rajah  Toder  Mu!, 
brought,  by  his  measures  of  reform,  thousands  of  Hindoos  into  the 
imperial  service.  They  shared  the  detivils  of  all  ordinary  business 
witii  Mahomedans  :  were  collectors,  treasurers,  surveyors,  assessors, 
everything  indeed  but  judges  ;  for  their  administration  of  Mahome- 
dan law  would  have  been  impossible.  Hindoos,  however,  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  their  own  laws,  which  were  now  recognised  and 
explained  in  the  courts  of  the  Mahomedan  judges.  When  all 
these  reforms  are  considered,  it  becomes  difficult  to  realise  how 
they  not  only  emanated  from,  but  were  carried  out  in  all  ftieir 
details  by,  one  mind  :  and  that  too  under  frequent  interruptions  by 
Wi'.T,  and  other  political  events.     One  material  circumstance,  how- 
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pvtT,  in  tlift  euineror's  proceed inf,'S,  will  not  have  escaped  the 
reader's  observation.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  abstract  passion 
for  war,  nor  ever  employed  much  of  his  time  in  it.  If  necessary, 
he  opened  a  campaign  in  per-^on  ;  and  after  giving  general  instruc- 
tions to  his  commanders,  in  regard  to  its  prosecution,  he  returned 
to  his  seat  of  government,  and  devoted  himself  to  civil  atVairs. 
Hut  his  opponents  well  knt'w  that,  though  absent  in  person,  he 
was  yet  present  in  spirit,  and  in  case  of  any  reverse  to  his  troops, 
that  he  would  join  them  as  rapidly,  and  light  in  person  with  tlie 
same  fiery  valour  he  had  displayed  at  Surtiil,  and  frouj  his  youth 
upwards. 

When  everything  he  directed  for  the  relief  of  his  people  was 
important  and  progressive,  Akbur's  system  of  the  as.sessment  of  the 
1  ind  rovi'iiue  of  his  kingdon)  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  and 
most  elaborate  of  his  reforms.  The  measure  was  devised  in 
conjunction  with  Kajah  Toder  Mul,  and  possibly  other  ministers; 
but  the  clear  deci-ion  of  the  emperor  liimself  can  be  traced  thruugli- 
out.  The  merit  of  entire  originality  n)ay  be  denied  him,  for 
he  took  lip  what  Shdre  Shah  Soor  had  partly  begun ;  out  the 
recognition  and  perfection  of  so  grand  a  reform,  is  not  much 
below  that  of  original  discovery.  Tlie  land — that  is,  every  field  of 
every  village — was  measured  by  an  imperial  standard.  Fields  and 
part  of  fields  might  each  contain  soils  t>f  various  qualities,  and 
these  were  calculated  in  three  classes.  The  averages  of  value  of 
produce  were  then  decided  upon  an  average  of  the  prices  for  nijie- 
teen  years.  Of  the  product,  the  Government  share  was  fixed  at 
oue-third,  which  was  a  greater  proportion  than  tiiat  of  Shero  Shah 
Soor ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  now  tlie  only  rate  or  tax  levied 
on  the  agricultural  classes.  All  minor  petty  ttixee,  many  of  which 
had  been  very  vexatious,  were  abolished ;  extra  fees  and  considera- 
tions to  officers  of  (rovernnient  were  removed,  and  the  system  of 
farming  out  districts  to  individuals,  and  contractors  for  revenue, 
which  had  given  rise  to  much  abuse  and  oppression,  was  entirely 
discontinued.  In  its  main  features,  Akburs  system  bears  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  recent  revenue  survP}'  iind 
assp.ssment  of  the  I?ombay  Presidency.  Tiie  groundwork  in  tiie 
measurement  of  the  land,  the  record  of  proprietors  and  occupants. 
the  classification  of  soils,  and  the  calculation  of  the  value  of 
produce,  is  as  nearly  as  po.vsible  identical  in  both,  and  served  the 
same  great  national  purpose  and  neeil — the  prospority  and  con- 
tentment of  the  people.  Under  Akbur's  settlement,  no  laud 
tenures  were  altered,  or  interfered  with,  in  any  way.  They  were 
urcepted  as  they  were  found  to  exist  among  the  people  ;  and  «>o 
Ion:.'  as  an  hereditary  occupant  paid  the  Government  asjuessmeat, 
eiUier  in  commuted  money  payments  or  produce,  as  ho  f  leadcdi 
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he  could  not  be  outbid,  or  removed  from  his  possession.  It  is  not 
to  be  considered  tiiat  tlie  emperor's  system  Avas  perfect ;  its  first 
provisions  were  found  to  be  too  minute,  and  involved  yearly 
settlements,  which  were  altered  to  terms  of  ten  years  ;  but  it  whs 
an  immense  and  liberal  concesi-iou  to  the  people,  and  that  it  formed 
the  foundation  of  subsequent  revenue  settlements  in  India  by 
native  powers,  and  even  English  administrators,  vouches  for  its 
excellence,  after  an  experience  of  three  hundred  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  thoroughly  the  emperor's  various 
reforms — of  the  army,  of  justice,  of  police,  and  of  general  State 
policy — which  are  contained  in  the  'Ayeen  Akburi,'  which  Mr. 
GladAvin's  translation  has  placed  at  the  command  of  all  students  of 
Indian  subjects.  Taking  the  code  as  a  whole,  it  displays  an 
amount  of  careful  consideration  and  practical  ability  before 
unknown  in  India,  combined  with  a  rare  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy highly  characteristic  of  its  author.  Although  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  whole  can  have  emanated  from  Akbur  himself, 
vet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  compiled  under  his  own 
immediate  direction,  and  that  he  watched  its  execution  very  care- 
fuUv.  A  proof  of  this  is  atibrded  by  the  emperor's  letter  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Guzerat,  given  entire  in  Mr.  Bird's  history  of  that 
province,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Elphinstone.  "While  it  specities 
the  limited  punishments  he  was  authorised  to  award,  he  is 
enjoined  to  be  sparing  in  capital  punishment;  and,  unless  in 
dangerous  sedition,  to  inflict  none,  until  he  has  sent  the  proceed- 
ings to  court,  and  received  the  emperor's  confirmation — nor  was 
execution  to  be  accompanied  with  mutilation  or  other  cruelt}'. 
Thus,  throughout  the  whole,  the  evidences  of  order,  and  syste- 
matic regularity,  extend  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  branches 
of  State  policy  and  executive  detail  of  administration. 

Akbur's  court  was  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 
It  was  the  most  gorgeous  that  even  India  had  ever  seen ;  and 
when  the  details  of  it,  as  given  by  Sir  T.  Koe,  Hawkins,  Bemier, 
and  the  Portuguese  priests,  which  cannot  be  questioned  as  to 
accuracy  or  truth,  are  considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
splendour — whether  in  jewels  and  ornaments,  in  costume  and 
decoration,  in  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet,  and  the  gorgeous  manu- 
factures of  the  country  ;  in  camp  and  huijting  equipage,  elephant.s, 
hor.<es,  and  general  equipment  of  the  nobility  and  the  army — 
could  go  no  further.  Akbur  had  a  revenue  of  30,000,000/.  ster- 
ling a-year,  which,  without  any  reckless  extravagance,  was 
royally  expended  ;  as  was  proved  by  the  Slate  treasury  at  his 
death,  which  contained  only  10,000,000/.  sterling,  with  some  bul- 
lion. He  was  never  in  debt,  and  the  .«tipends  of  his  civil  esta- 
blishments of  all   kinds,  as  well  as  the  pay  of  his  army,  were 
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disbursed  with  the  utmost  regularity.  The  emperor's  personal 
iipplication  to  business  was  immense.  Tie  took  but  little  sleep; 
three  to  four  hours  a  day  being  sufhcient  for  him.  He  had  used 
to  indulge  in  wine,  though  not  to  excess,  in  his  youth,  but  he  gave 
it  up  entirely  ;  and  he  ate  moderately  of  plain  food,  abstaining  from 
meat  two  days  in  every  week.  Every  day  he  sat  in  public, 
transacting  business,  and  receiving  petitions  even  from  the  most 
humble.  As  Piuchas  describes  him.  he  was  'alTablo  and  ma- 
jestioal,  merciful  and  severe ;  loved  and  feared  of  his  own,  terrible 
to  his  enemies.'  In  all  professions  of  handicraft  he  took  the 
greatest  interest,  especially  in  cannon  foimding,  the  manufacture 
of  arms,  and  architecture,  which,  of  his  reign,  is  at  once 
^rand  and  beautiful.  The  town  of  Futtehpoor  Sikrj',  one  of  his 
favourite  places  of  residence,  was  especially  decorated  with  public 
buildings,  and  the  palaces  and  mosques  at  Agra  remain  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  his  pure  taste  and  costly  expenditure. 

Such  a  man  may  have  had  private  vices,  yet  they  do  not  appear; 
and  had  any  existed  as  prominent  points  in  his  character,  they 
must,  more  or  less,  have  influenced  his  public  conduct.  Faults, 
indeed,  he  humbly  acknowledged  to  all.  Of  other  Indian  mon- 
archs,  the  native  historians  of  their  times  have  not  jeen  sparing 
in  comment  or  record  when  vices,  meanness,  or  cruelty  appeared ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Akbur  would  have  escaped 
had  there  been  necessity  for  animadversion.  His  public  and 
private  character  display  a  vivid  sense  of  true  honour,  rare  perhaps 
in  royal  lift\  lie  had  no  deceits,  no  falsehood,  no  shifts,  no 
intrigues.  He  could  find,  he  once  said,  'but  one  road  to  the 
attainment  of  his  pjuposes,  and  that  was  the  straight  one, — 
after  all  the  easiest  and  best.'  In  his  private  friend.ships,  who  mcjre 
sincere  and  constant  ?  The  men  he  raised  to  that  honour  were  of 
the  peopli',  and  so  far  inferior  in  rank  to  himself;  yet  he  was 
true  and  faithful  to  all,  lamenting  their  deaths  with  a  passionate 
grief  which  could  lianlly  be  pacitied  or  consoled.  Enough,  how- 
ever, of  the  great  emperor.  There  is  no  character  of  the  period 
with  whom  he  can  be  compared,  nor  indeed  with  any  other  who, 
like  himself,  created  an  empire  and  ruled  over  it.  At  his  dt'ath, 
the  population  of  his  empire  can  hardly  have  been  less  than 
1  •">0,000,000,  and  may  have  been  more;  and  there  is  no  instance 
in  the  world's  history,  of  such  a  kingdom  having  been  won,  not 
only  with  so  email  an  amount  of  Inunan  suH'ering,  but  with  so 
positive  ft  relief  from  oppres.sion  ;  and  tlie  mme  his  acts,  his 
policy,  and  his  di.sposition,  in  all  their  generosity  and  humanity, 
are  studied  and  understood,  the  stronger  will  be  the  conviction 
tliat  Akbur  stands  alone.  Of  his  personal  appearance  there  nvo 
few  very  (xirticular  accounts.     His  n)anly  vigour  of  body  was  a 
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fit  accompaniment  for  so  large  a  mind  ;  and  of  bis  feats  in  riding 
i^reat  distances,  of  walking  sometimes  forty  miles  a  day,  of  slay- 
ing wild  animals,  and  of  his  valour  in  battle,  there  are  many 
interesting  details  in  his  Memoirs.  The  Jesuits  record  that  he 
was  white  lilie  a  European  ;  but  his  sou  Selim's  picture  may  be 
nearer  the  truth,  when  he  describes  him  as  tall  of  stature,  of  a 
ruddv  brown  complexion,  his  eyes  full  and  dark,  and  his  eyebrows 
meeting  ;  while  his  great  breadth  of  chest,  and  long  siuewy  arms, 
gave  him  the  strength  of  a  lion. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  TBE    PROGRESS   OF  THE   PORTrOUESE   IN   IXDIA,  lo27    TO    IGlJi 
{^continued  from  Chapter  XXIII.,  Book  III.  ). 

EycorRAGED  by  the  success  of  his  fleet,  the  King  of  Guzerat,  in 
1527,  sent  it  again  against  the  Portuguese,  who  were  at  their 
uaval  station  of  Choule ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  Portuguese  were 
entirely  victorious,  and  of  eighty-three  Guzerat  vessels,  seventy- 
three  were  either  sunk  or  driven  on  shore  and  burned ;  and  the 
I'ortuguese  followed  up  their  success  by  an  advance  by  land  imder 
Hector  di  Silviera,  in  whicli  Tannah,  Salsette,  and  other  towns 
were  made  tributaiy.  On  this  occasion,  and  subsequently,  the 
Portuguese  co-operated  with  the  troops  of  Ahmednugger.  In 
Io-jO,  Antonio  di  Silviera  sacked  the  rich  city  of  Surat,  and  burned 
Damatmj  but  tlieir  gi-eatest  expedition  was  directed  against  Uiu, 
in  1531.  Four  hundred  vessels  of  all  sizes  were  assembled  in  the 
present  harbour  of  Bombay,  imder  the  command  of  Nuno  da 
Cuei'pa,  governor-general  in  India;  and  conveyed  22,000  men, 
of  whom  no  less  than  3,000  were  Europeans.  On  February  7, 
the  island  of  Beyt,  in  the  (iulf  of  Cutch,  a  strongly  fortified 
position,  was  carried  by  assault,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemv  in 
men,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  the  brave  Hector  di  Silviera 
fell  in  the  attack.  The  expedition  then  proceeded  to  Diu,  but 
was  eventually  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  its  defender,  Moostafa 
Khan,  a  Turk,  and  the  l*ortuguese  returned  to  Goa,  burning 
and  destroying  several  towns  by  the  way.  But  they  had 
by  no  means  given  up  tlie  idea  of  possessing  Uiu.  They  were 
joined  by  the  Prince  Chand  of  Guzerat,  who  promised  them 
extensive  privileges  for  their  assistance ;  and,  ostensibly  on  hia 
V-ehalf,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Konkan,  including 
Bombay,  was  annexed.  When  the  prince's  rebellion  failed,  the 
t'ovemor-generai  made  overtures  to   the    Emperor  Iloomayoon, 
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n-lio  had  invjidcd  (luzerat;  but  this  policy  whs  abandoned  for  an 
alliance  with  liahadiir  Shah,  the  Kin<!:  of  Giizerat,  wiio,  in  his 
extreniit}',  ceded  to  them  Jiassein,  and  the  long-coveted  Diu.  Ba- 
hadur Shah  took  Portuguese  into  his  pay,  and  in  his  contests  with 
llouniayoon  was  latterly  assisted  by  a  coqis  of  450  I'lunjpeans. 
On  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  Portuguese  at  Diu,  he  was  killed,  as  ia 
elsewhere  related.  In  lo37,  after  the  representations  and  petitions 
for  assistance  of  Bahadur  Shah  had  reached  Constantinople,  the 
sooltan  determined  upon  an  expedition  against  Diu,  and  seventy- 
six  Teasels  were  fitted  out  at  Suez,  carrying  7,000  men.  Tliis  fleet 
arrived  o(V  IHu  in  September,  at  a  time  when  the  garrison  had 
been  reduced  to  GOO  men,  and  was  straitened  for  provisions.  '1  he 
Egyptian  fleet  was  supported  by  a  Guzerat  land  army  of  20.000 
men.  The  commandt-r  of  Diu,  Antonio  di  Silviera,  made  a  noble 
defence  in  a  close  siege  of  eigiit  months'  duration,  during  which 
the  garrison  suH'ered  the  extremities  of  hunger — a  crow  shot  on  the 
dead  bodies  was  a  luxury  for  the  sick,  and  nauseous  vermin  were 
used  as  food.  The  Portuguese  ladies  took  a  noble  part  in  the 
defence,  and  the  details,  as  given  by  Faria  y  Souza,  exhibit  thu 
highest  qualities  of  heroism.  The  siege  was  raised  by  a  fleet  under 
the  command  of  the  viceroy.  .John  de  Castro,  carrying  1,000  pieces 
of  cannon  and  5,000  men.  Of  the  fleet,  93  vessels  safely  reached 
Diu,  and  their  progress  up  the  coast  had  been  marked  by  horrible 
outrages  on  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  large  towns  ;  not  only 
were  they  pillnged  and  burned,  but  men,  women  and  children 
massacred  without  distinction,  while  several  thousands  of  the 
people  were  sold  into  slavery.  "When  the  relief  arrived,  the 
panison  sallied  out  and  routed  the  besiegers:  and  on  his  return  to 
(>oa,  the  viceroy  made  a  triumphal  entry,  the  particulars  of  which 
excited  astonishment,  even  in  Portugal. 

In  lo4.0,Garcia  de  Noronha  being  viceroy,  the  Prince  Abdoolia, 
or  MuUoo  Khan,  of  Beejapoor,  took  refuge  at  Goa.  Assud  Kliau, 
the  minister,  according  to  the  Portuguese  historian,  offered  tlie 
whole  of  the  Ki'>nkan  to  him,  if  the  prince  .should  be  given  up;  but 
the  olVer  wa.s  refused.  On  the  death  of  Assud  Khan,  it  is  recorded 
tiiat  they  agreed  to  the  demand  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  for  the 
deliverv'  of  his  brother,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  whole  of 
Assud  Khan's  wealth,  aud  acknowledge  to  have  received  ten 
millions  of  ducats  ;  but  the  T»rince  was  n<it  sun-endered.  In  1545, 
]>iu  was  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  M.-ihmood  Shah  of  Guzerat, 
and  the  siege  was  renewed  in  1548;  but  tiie  place  was  relieved  by 
Dom  John  de  Castro,  who  obtained  a  gieat  victory,  both  by  sea 
and  land.  The  King  of  Beejapoor  also  renewed  his  negotiationi; 
for  the  surrender  of  his  bitther.  %vhirh  was  again  refused  ;  and  in 
1654  the  Portuguese  as^ilsted  hju  with  a  force  of  o^OOO  I'^uropeaji 
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infantry,  with  which  he  took  possession  of  the  Poonda  ghaut  and 
fort,  the  pass  leading  from  Goa  to  the  Deccan.  Here,  iiowever,  the 
intervention  seems  to  have  ended  ;  and  whether  the  Portuguese  had 
any  political  ohjection,  as  may  have  been  the  case,  to  entering 
upon  the  continent  of  India,  or  whether  they  found  Mulloo  or 
Abdoolla's  party  less  powerful  than  they  had  supposed,  does  not 
appear;  but  they  at  once  abandoned  his  cause,  and  the  prince, 
persisting  in  his  rebellion,  was  defeated,  taken  and  executed.  Had 
the  Portuguese  advanced  with  him,  his  expedition  against  his 
brother,  then  in  the  last  degree  unpopular,  would,  most  probably, 
have  been  successful.  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  retaliated  by  sending 
a  large  army  to  invade  the  Goa  territory  ;  but  it  was  repulsed, 
though  some  of  the  Koncan  was  lost.  In  1570,  however,  a  serious 
combination  was  made  against  the  Portuguese  by  the  Kings  of 
P.eejapoor  and  Ahmednugger,  assisted  by  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut. 
Ally  Adil  Shah  of  Beejapoor  invested  Goa  with  an  immense  army, 
and  350  pieces  of  cannon  of  all  sizes.  The  siege  continued  for  ten 
jnonths,  and  was  ultimately  abandoned  by  the  liing,  who  had  lost 
12,000  men,  300  elephants,  4,000  horses,  and  6,000  head  of 
oxen,  partly  by  casualties  of  the  siege,  and  partly  from  the  effects 
of  climate.  The  attack  upon  Goa  by  the  King  of  Beejapoor  was 
seconded  by  one  ou  Choule  by  the  King  of  Ahmednugger,  of  almost 
equal  magnitude  ;  but  it  suffered  a  very  severe  defeat.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  Zamorin's  attack  upon  Chale,  near 
Calicut,  was  successful.  The  fort  was  surrendered  by  Dom 
George  de  Castro,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  imputed 
cowardice.  These  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  appear 
to  have  inspired  their  enemies  with  respect,  for  peace  ensued  on 
favourable  terms  wuth  the  Deccan  kings.  In  1592,  Boorhan 
Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmednugger  renewed  his  attack  upon  Choule  ; 
but  this  expedition  was  even  more  disastrous  than  the  first.  Its 
commander,  Furhad  Khan,  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  family. 
Seventy-five  pieces  of  large  cannon  were  captured,  and  the  Ma- 
homedan  historian  acknowledges  the  loss  of  12,000  men.  Furhad 
Khan  and  his  daughters  became  Christians,  and  went  ultimately 
to  Lisbon.  The  year  1595  brought  the  first  real  interruption  to 
the  trade  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Dutch,  their  first  rrvals,  had 
bent  two  ships  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  were,  however, 
intercepted  on  their  return  in  1597.  They  were  followed  by  a 
fleet  of  eight  .-^hips,  which  returned  to  Holland  safely,  and  hence- 
forth the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Portuguese  was  not  only 
disputed,  but  afterwards  destroyed  in  the  East,  by  the  Dutch  and 
by  the  English.  In  IG04  they  were  expelled  from  Amboyna,  and 
in  1612  the}'  suffered  their  first  defeat  in  Indian  waters  from  an 
English  fleet.     The  Portuguese  never  aspired  to  be  more  tlion  a 
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niaiitiiiie  nnd  trading  power  in  India,  and  this  continued  only  so 
Kmfr  as  tbi;y  presersed  a  monopoly.  They  uiight  have  used  their 
opportunity  both  in  Guzerat  and  in  the  Deccan  to  acquire  political 
and  territorial  intluonce  ;  but  they  had  apparently  no  desire  for 
any  possessions  but  what  could  be  t>uarded  by  sea.  They  were 
excellent  sailors  :  but  their  never  attempting  military  operations 
by  land,  except  in  the  defence  of  their  own  seaports,  either 
marks  timidity  or  disinclination,  amidst  opportunities  which  few 
other  adventurers  would  have  neglected  during  a  career  of  more 
tlian  100  vear.s.  Of  their  actions,  some  rise  to  heroism  ;  but  tliev 
are  deplorably  tarnished  by  cruelty  and  vindictiveness,  which  sur- 
passed the  acts  of  their  Mahomedan  contemporaries,  and  combined 
with  tlieir  unscrupulous  avarice,  made  them  in  the  end  detestable. 
Their  history  in  detail,  however  revolting  in  many  respects,  is 
extremely  curious  and  interesting,  and  well  repays  the  peru.'^al  of 
the  student  from  its  outset  to  its  close.  The  acts  of  the  horrible 
Inquisition  of  Goa  need  no  exemplification,  and  the  nominal  con- 
version of  'infidels'  to  Portuguese  Christianity,  gave  pretexts 
icf  persecution  and  vengeance  to  this  horrible  tribunal,  at  which 
nuinauitv  shudders. 


CIIAITER   XIU. 

OF  THE   EARLY   EXGLISH   VOYAGES   TO   INDIA,    1553    TO    101.'?. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  \'III.,  Robert  Tliorne,  a  merchant,  who  liad 
resided  in  Spain,  addre-^sed  a  memorial  to  the  kin?,  .«et- 
Tiioriii'9      ting  forth  the  benefit  of  direct  trade  with  China.     The 
text  of  this  document  is  extremely  curious,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  ideas  then  prevalent,  of  a  pa-^sage  to  India  by  the  noith- 
we-t,  and  the  infmnation  possessed  regarding  India  ;  and  it  became 
the  foundation  of  subsequent  expeditions.     In  155.3,  three  ships, 
.'sirHuBh         under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  "NVilloughby,  with  in- 
.^jH-dmoi'i?  '  structiuns  from  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailed  frum  Grtenwirh 
'^*3.  on  May  10,  bearing  letters  from  Edward  VI.,  addressed 

to  all  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  in  furtherance  of  the  designs  of 
the  expedition.  The  little  ileet  wa.s  separated  in  the  White  Sea. 
\Vill.>ughby's  two  ships  were  frozen  in,  their  crews  perished 
during  the  winter,  and  one  only  returned  to  England.  Several 
Hen  Hud.  *^'^"'''  attempts  followed,  the  last  by  Henry  Hud.son,  in 
»..irs  \..jii»e,  1597,  serving  to  satisfy  even  tl»e  most  sanguine,  that  a 
north-west  passa;.'e  to  the  East  was  im])racticabl(!. 
Failure  to  the  northward  of  tlie  American  continent  indiufd 
attempts  to  the  south;   and  the  route  of  Magellan,  in  1519- 2J, 
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R'hose  expedition  bad  circumnavigated  the  globe  for  the  first  time, 
N\a3  followed  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  lo77,  who,  with 
five  small  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  was  barely  100  yli'j^.ge*"- uika 
tons  burden,  left  Plymouth  on  December  13,  and  on  {sfgf.!!,'''^' 
September  26,  1580,  again  reached  that  port.     lie  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and    Pacific,  had  sailed  through  Drake 
the    Eastern   Archipelago,    and  touching  at   Ternate, 
had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  east ;  but  he  had 
not  seen   India.      Nor  was  it    till    his  subsequent   capture   of 
a  Portuguese  ship  from  India,  that  particulars  of  trade  with,  and 
access  to,  that   country  were  understood.     Drake's  voyage  was 
followed  by  that  of  Tavendish,  ]  586-88,  which  was  per-  cavendish's 
fectly  successful,  and  returned  with  a  large  booty  from  ▼">»»•'.  i**^- 
eliips  and  countries  of  all  nations,  which  he  seems  to  have  consi- 
dered lawful  prize  ;  and  in  liis  report  of  his  voyage  to  Lord  Hunsden, 
chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  expressly  states  that  he  had 
been  well  treated  by  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  '  Malucoes,'  and 
where  '  our  countrymen  may  trade  as  freely  as  the  Portugals  if 
they  will  themselves.' 

The  supplies  of  eastern  produce  to  England  had  hitherto  been 
obtained  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  means  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  as  also  directly  from  the  Levant;  and  a  company  was 
chartered  by  the  queen  in  1581,  which  traded  direct  Levant  c.>m- 
with  the  Levant  and  Turkey  :  but  the  eastern  trade  p^''^-  '^*^- 
had  already  turned  into  a  different  channel,  of  which,  as  will  have 
been   understood,   the   Portuguese   had   the   monopoly,   and   the 
supplies  obtained  by  the  Levant  Company  were  entirely  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demand  for  eastern  produce  now  rapidly  increasing  in 
England.      There  had  been  a  remonstrance  from  Spain  against 
Drake's  passage  through  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and 
Ind'in  Ocean,  which  the  queen  treated  witii  character-  l^^n'ce'by 
istic   contempt.      She   declared    the   sea,   as   the   air,  ^'J^t".^*'"*' 
common  to  all  men  ;  and  that  her  subjects  had  as  good  voyage. 
a  right  as   the  Spaniards  to  sail  where  they  pleased.  Queen  EUza- 
An  expedition  to  India  direct  was  therefore  projected,      '  «repi. 
and  instructions  issued  to  Mr.  Edward  Fenton  for  its  fulfilment, 

which  mav  be  read  at  len>rth  in  'Hakluvt,'  vol.  iii.,  and 

*  -'7  Fenton'fl 

were  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.     Four  sliips  expeditior.  to 

sailed  on  May  1,  1582  ;  but  the  expedition  failed  .signally,    "  '"' 
only  reaching  the  Brazils,  and  returning  with  but  one  ship  out  of 
the  four.     No  attempt  whatever  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  the  failure  may  be  attributed 
to  the  ill-con  luct  and  want  of  enterprise  of  the  com- 
manders.    No   further  attempt  was  made  for  several 
ys^.ts  to  renew  English  enterprise  to  the  east ;  but  after  the  failui-a 
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of  the  Spanish  Armada,  a  body  of  merchants  of  London  petitioned 
Tiieincr-  tlie  qiieeu  to  allow  them  to  dt-spatch  three  ships  to 
Londrni"'  the  east  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and,  after 
fi'irce'Bhips  Some  delay,  the  expedition  sailed  from  I'lymouth  on 
1591.  '  April  10,  ioOl.  On  July  28  the  Cape  was  seen,  and 
on  Aufrust  1  the  three  ships  anchored  in  Saldanha  liay.  They 
Imd  lo>t  a  ureat  proportion  of  their  crews  fi-oni  scurvy.  One  of  the 
sliip:^,  tlie  '  lloyal  ICdward,'  was  despatched  home  with  the  sick; 
and  with  the  'Penelope'  and  the  'Edward'  the  voyajie  was 
continued.  Of  these,  the  *  Tenelupe  '  was  lost,  and  is  supposed  to 
liave  foundered ;  but  Lanciiater  held  on  his  course  with  the 
'  Edward,'  and  continued  a  desultory  cruise  by  the  Nicobar  Islands 
into  the  Ea.stern  Archipelago,  capturing  two  large  Portuguese 
ships  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Thence  the  ship  returned  to  Ceylon, 
where  the  crew  being  mutinous,  obliged  Ltancaster  to  proceed 
homewards.  The  close  of  the  voyage  wjis  most  disastrous.  While 
on  the  coast  of  Prazil,   nearly  all  the  crew  being  on 

Dl'nstroiis  i  i  •    •  i  i  i    •       i    -^      i 

emiingrnf  the  sliore,  the  Carpenter  cut  the  ship  s  cable,  and  it  drifted 
enterprise.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Lancaster,  and  si.v  men,  were  eventually 
taken  to  St.  Domingo  by  a  Erench  ship,  and  he  finally  reached 
England  alone,  on  May  24,  loi)4.  Thus  a  second  expedition  to 
India  had  failed  in  its  object.  The  Dutch,  however,  took  up  the 
project,  and  under  the  comniaiid  of  Cf)nielius  Iloutinaun, 
under  H. lilt-  sent  out  iour  poweriui  vessels,  in  lolM,  wliich  sailed  ou 
iiaiiii,  .  Apj.jj  2.  On  June  1,  1590,  after  many  delays,  they 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  finally  reached  Bantam,  a 
Portuguese  factory  in  Java.  Here  his  attempts  to  open  trade  were 
met  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  Portuguese;  Houtmann  and 
some  of  his  countrymen  were  imprisoned  ;  and  they  escaped  finally, 
having  undergone  much  danger  of  tlieir  lives,  but  having,  neverthe- 
less, obtjiined  recompense  for  their  maltreatment.  On  tlie  coast  of 
Java  one  of  the  ships  was  abandoned  as  iinseaworthy,  and  with  the 
other  three,  the  miited  crews  beins;  reduced  to  oiilv  eightv-three 
men,  Houtmann  arrived  in  Holland  on  August  14,  15'.»8.  He 
8»>rnndeT-  was  honourably  welcomed,  and  a  fresh  expedition  im- 
tiie'rnit'ih,'  mediately  fitted  out  of  eight  ships,  four  of  which 
'•''*"•  returneil    in    lifteen  months  with  rich  cargoes.     Tims 

the  eastem  trade  of  Holland  became  established,  and  in  1002  the 
Beveral  companies  which  had  engaged  in  it  were  incorporated  aa 
one.  under  a  clinrter. 

Tliis  example  wa-s  followetl  in  England.  A  company  was 
3nffii»h  r.ini-  established  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  .30,000/.,  and  in 
{i*i"heci"ini.ier  "^  petition  tn  Queen  Elizabeth,  set  forth  its  objects  in 
Qi')!?n^;llla.  '^  clear  and  bu^hiess-like  mnniier.  embodying  the  re- 
b^tii.  1*100.       guitg  of  Portuguese  and  Dutch  successes.     The  petition 
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waa  accepted  by  the  queen,  and  the  company  was  finally  em- 
bodied by  charter  in  1600,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Merchants  of  London,  trading  to  the  Ea.st  Indies.' 
It  was  provided  with  rules  expressed  in  the  charter,  which  em- 
braced all  possible  contingencies,  and  a  letter  was  drawn  up  by 
the  queen,  recommending  the  expedition  and  its  objects  to  the 
care  and  hospitality  of  all  monarchs  and  peoples  whose  countries 
it  mitrht  visit.     Finallv  live  ships  left  the  Enjrlish  coast  ^.        ,    , 

o  .  r  n  Disparcti  of 

on  April  22,  IGOl;  but  the  'Guest,'  of  130  tons,  .was  five  shins, 

-r  1601 

unloaded  at  sea  and  abandoned.     On  November  1,  the 
Cape  or  Good  Hope  was  doubled,  and  the  fleet,  after  much  terrible 
suflering  from  scurvy,  reached  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  on  June  G, 
Here  Lancaster,  who  was  the  commander,  delivered  the  queen's 
letter,  and  trade  was  opened  with  much  spiiit.     Lan-  „      .   , 
caster   did   not,    however,   confine   his    operations   to  cister's  pro- 
trade  ;  he  captured  a  Portuguese  ship  of  000  tons  with 
a  valuable  cargo  of  Indian  produce  and  manufactures,  by  which, 
and  with  pepper  and  spices,  his  ships  were  completely 
laden  ;  and  having  established  a  factory  at  Bantam,  Bantani 
where    he  traded  very  profitably,  he  set  sail  home- 
wards with  the  '  Dragon "  and  the  '  Hector,'  leaving  the  '  Susan  '  to 
follow  when  her  cargo  should  be  completed.     On   the  voyage, 
his  ship,  the  *  Hector,'  lost  her  rudder,  and  Lancaster  writing  a 
very  noble  letter  to  the  company,  advised  the  commander  of  the 
'  Hector '  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate  ;  but,  eventually,  both  shipa 
reached   England    together,  finding  their  consorts   had   arrived 
before  them. 

Before  the  return  of  these  ships,  the  queen  had  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  the  company  to  dispatch  another  expedition  ;  but 
her  energetic,  and  even  reproachful,  language  had  no  effect,  and 
she  died  before  the  first  reached  England.  The  enterprise  had, 
however,  been   eminentlv   successful,    and    the   same  „, 

•        n         1      '  n  m  '^'"^  Same 

ehips  v.-ere  again  fitted  out  for  a  second.  The  com-  ships  again 
Blander  received  the  honorary  title  of  admiral  and  uud'eniiddie. 
vice-admiral;  and  Captain,  or  Admiral,  Middleton,  was  '"'' 
placed  in  command  of  all.  This  fleet  sailed  on  March  25,  1604, 
and  had  a  prosperous  voyage  to  Bantam,  where  it  arrived  on 
December  20,  and  was  at  first  hospitably  received  by  the  Dutch ; 
but  jealousies  afterwards  broke  out,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
aspired  to  a  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  Nevertheless,  by 
trading  at  Ternate,  Banda,  and  other  islands  where  the  Dutch 
had  no  pretext  for  interference,  the  cargoes  were  completed. 
The  '  Susan  '  was  the  first  to  leave  for  England,  but  is  supposed  to 
ha'7e  foundered  at  sea.     The  other  three  ships  reached  England 
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on  May  (5,  IGOO.     As  yet,  therefore,  India  Proper  Lad  not  been 
visited  by  miy  Knglish  ^essel. 

In  the  third  eastern  venture,  three  ships  were  employed :  the 
-..     . .  J       '  Pra<ron,'  the  'Hector,'  and  the  '  Consent,'  a  small  vessel 

The  third 

eupj-diiion,  of  IDO  tons  burden  only,  which,  under  the  command  of 
David  Middleton,  sailed  alone  on  March  12,  1007  ;  and 
it  can  only  now  be  marvelled  at,  as  in  the  case  also  of  Drake,  how 
such  small  sliips  contrived  to  escape  tlie  perils  of  their  lonjr 
voyages.  The-  project  was,  iiowever,  perfectly  successful.  Tlie 
*  Con.«eut '  reached  Bantam  on  November  14,  and  having  taken  in 
pepper,  was  on  a  cruise,  when  she  met  with  a  Java  junk,  from 
which  Middleton  purchased  cloves  to  the  value  of  o,000/.,  which 
realised  in  En<rland  3(),287/.  He  now  returned  to  England, 
which  he  reached  in  December  1008.  The  other  two  ships 
sailed  on  April  1,  1007,  and  after  doubling  the  Cape,  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Socotra.  Here  they  separated,  the 
'  Hector,'  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hawkins,  sailing  to  Surat, 
and  thus  being  the  first  English  .«liip  which  had  reached  India. 
IJut  he  does  not  appear  to  have  eft'ected  anything  in  regard  to 
trade,  and  in  hope  of  makiiig  arrangements  for  the  establishment 
of  a  factory  remained  on  shore,  sending  his  ship  to  Bantam  to 
rejoin  her  consort.  Captain  Hawkins's  sub-sequent  proceedings  will 
be  hereafter  noticed.  From  Bantam,  both  ships  returned  to 
England  with  full  cargoes.  Two  vessels,  dispatched  during  their 
..,jj,  .    .      absence,  were  wrecked  with  heavy  lo.s3  to  tlie  com- 

Mlddlpton's  '  Z 

Bccc.iid  pany  ;  but  the  next  expedition,  under  Middleton  econi- 

"'**'  '  ■  mand,  which  sailed  on  April  24,  1009.  for  Bantani, 
returned  to  England  in  safety.  The  profit  on  the  whole  under- 
taking proved  to  be  enormous,  and  fully  justified  further  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  on  the  petition  of  the  company,  King  James  I. 
Thecompany  granted  a  new  charter  in  1010,  which  confirmed  all 
rhirtprfronT  existing  privileges  of  the  former.  Upon  this,  and  ft 
James  i.,i6io.  ^^-^  subscription  for  trade,  three  ships  were  dispatched 
under  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  one  of  them,  '  The  Trade's  Increase,' 
„    „  being   of   ],0<>0   tons  bunlen.       Leaving  one   ship  at 

Kfr  Henry  .  .  ^  ' 

MiiMiiton-a  Aden,  Middleton  sailed  for  Mocha ;  but,  when  within 
ci)age,  .  ^j„jjj_  j^f  ^jjp  port,  his  Arab  pilots  ran  the  ship  on  a 
bank,  and  he,  with  many  of  his  crew,  were  impri.soned.  'The 
Trade's  Increase '  was  however  floated,  and  he  was  eventually 
released,  when  he  proceeded  to  Snrat. 

The  I'ortugtie.se  were  fully  aware  of  the  transactions  of  English 
vessels  in  the  Ked  Sea,  and  Middleton  found  a  fleet  of  considerable 
niiKiranrM  Strength  waiting  to  oppo.^e  him.  The  Portuguese  pleaded 
Buel*  «»'""  their  numopoly  of  trade,  recogni.sed  by  the  We.st  Indian 
*^''*'*  authorities  aa  auperior  to  any  pretenaions on  the  part  of 
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the  EnpHsh  ;  but  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  ^^hile  l>e  could  not  dispute 

the  rightofthePortugueseto  trade,  denied  theirestablishmeutofmn- 
nopoly  and  gave  them  to  understand  that,  as  he  considered  India  a 
tree  and  independent  country,  he  should  persevere,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary, and  in  pursuance  of  the  royal  charter,  to  trade  as  he  pleased 
The  natn-e  authorities  were,  however,  so  fearful  of  the  Toituguese, 
that  xMiddleton  found  trade  impossible  at  Surat,  and  was 
advised  to  proceed  to  Gogo,  not  far  distant,  where  he  iVrif.tro 
would  not  be  interfered  with.     This  advice  he  adopted,  ^'*°- 
taking  on  board,  as  passengers,  Captain  Hawkins  and  his  wife,  who 
had  recently  arrived  from  Agra.     Hawkins's  adventures  capuin 
Had  been  of  a  very  romantic  character  in  those  earlv  H»«kins 
days  of  English  intercourse  with  India.     When  he  had  "^H'    "''"' 
remained  at  Surat.  in  1G08,  and  sent  his  ship,  the  'Hector,'  to  the 
eastern  settlements,  he  soon  found   that   without  an  his  previous 
impenal   deed  ot  permission,  he  would  be   unable  to  f,X,r„^;,■'^^ 
establi.-h  a  factory  or  to  enter  into  mercantile  transac-  -  ^^" 

he  Great  Moghul  m  hi.,  possession,  determined,  in  absence  of 
other  credentials  as  ambassador,  to  proceed  to  Agi-a  and  present  it 
in  person.  He  was  received  honourably  bv  the  Emperor  Jehano-eei , 
promised  a  hand.^ome  salaiy,  and  became  a  personal  favourite. 
According  to  the  emperor's  desire  also,  he  married  an  Armenian 
lady  who  appears  to  have  made  him  a  faithful  wife.  But,  as  far 
as  the  object  of  h.s  mission  went,  he  was  unsuccessful;  the 
intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  missionaries  frustrated  all  big 
efforts  to  obtain  a  firman-his  salarv  remained  unpaid 
-he  wa^  in  continual  dread  of  being  poisoned,  or  other-  l^^^^' 
wise  made  away  with  by  Portuguese  emissaries;  and  =^-"^'""'>- 

^tl^Z  "T'7  r^'*"°''  ^''"^  Jehangeer,  he  returned  with 
some  d  ihculty  to  Surat,  in  turn  to  be  taken  on  board  Sir  Henrv 
-Midnlelon  s  ship. 

Middlaon  and  his  council  now  came  to  the  determination  of 
akmg  by  sea  what  could  not  be  obtained  by  land  ;  and  he  stationed 
hiniself  near  the  Straits  of  Babel  Mandeb,  intercepting  vessels  from 
India,  from  which  he  took  Indian  product.^  givin-  ^.,„  ,  . 
their  masters  portions  of  his  own  cargoes  in  payment  ™ir, 
ihese   transactions,  it  is    evident,   were  little   better   than  r«T 


better   than  rank 
the 


r...^..^c..  uiit^ci  lo  .uocna:  out  the  former  jealousies  SaVis.  "'■-"'" 
o  the  people  still  existed,  and  on  his  return  he  found  Sir  Henry 
Middleton  engaged  as  has  been  related.  Saris  appears  to  have 
seen  nothing  objectionable  in  Sir  Henrj-'s  proceedings;  and  joined 
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liiin,  receiving  on  each  transaction  of  forced  barter,  a  proportion 
for  liis  tliree  ships.     In  the  course  of  a  slioit  time,  the 

Tlie  licet  pro-      ,.,.,.,  pi  a  i 

r.iiis  to  ships,  havin;.'  obtained  carg-oes  lor  the  eastern  market, 

and  disposed  of  their  own,  all  set  sail  for  Bantam.  The 
finest  of  these  ships,  *  The  Trade's  Increase,'  was  lost  on  the 
voyage,  and  Sir  Henry  Middleton  died  ;  but  Captain  Saris  pi-o- 
ceeded  to  Japan,  in  order  to  establish  a  factory  there,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  was  favourably  received. 
'J'he  produce  of  this  voyage  proved  very  remunerative  to  the  com- 
panv.     Captain  Ilippon'a  vovajre  in  the  '  Globe 'al)Out 

Oipfsln  \     •  ^  .  "^^  •     ^    ,.         .  (.  • 

Hipi'oii'a  the  same  time  possesses  a  peculiar  interest;  tor,  ia» 
^.•yagt.  fitgj^^i  Qf  following  the  usual  track,  he  sailed  up  tlie 
eastern  coast  of  India,  touching  at  several  native  ports,  where 
he  found  the  Dutch  established  under  grants  from  the  King  of 
(lolcondah.  At  these  stations  trade  was  impossible;  but  luj 
Factory  PS-  Succeeded  in  establishing  a  small  factory  near  Maaiiii- 
ii.'sr'tu'iiii-  patam.  and  these  comparatively  insignificant  proceed- 
pitain.  j„p.^    ]j^j(|    jijg    foundation    of    the    extensive    trade 

eubseqiiently  developed. 

It  had  now  become  sufficiently  evident  in  England,  that  small 
enterprises,  in  weakly  manned  and  nearly  unarmed  vessels,  could 
have  no  chance  of  establishing  trade  in  India,  in  the  face  of  the 
superior  strengrth  possessed  by  the  Portuguese ;  and  that  means 
must  be  adopted  to  ropel  force  by  force,  if  necessary.  Accordingly, 
Arnu'd  fleet  four  sliips,  the  'Dragon,'  '  Osiander,'  '  Solomon,' and 
u."fer"Be3t.  '  Janies,'  sailed  from  England  on  February  I,  1612, 
1612.  under  the  command  of  Captain  Thoma3  Best.     These 

Bliips  were  fully  armed  as  vessels  of  war,  and  made  direct  for 
Surat,  where  they  anchored  early  in  September.  Mr.  Kerridge, 
the  factor  of  the  '  Osiander,'  who  had  before  resided  at  Surat, 
f«oon  obtained  an  official  permission  for  trade,  and  it  was  about  to 
Nnv.li  en-  opcu,  wheii  a  Portuguese  tleet  of  four  galleons,  convoy- 
Kifh  Poriu-  "'n  a  large  number  of  trading  vessels,  entennl  the 
Kiiescnt  harbour.     These  Best  immt'diatflv  attacked,  and  three 

Riirat,  who  •  .  ' 

ari;  dcfested.  of  the  Portuguese  ships  were  driven  ashore.  They 
were  got  off,  and  the  fight  renewed,  but  with  even  more  certain 
and  disastrous  results.  Up  to  this  time,  perhaps,  the  English 
had  been  looked  upon  as  mere  traders,  and  as  such  with  a  certain 
degree  of  contempt,  which,  artfully  fomented  by  the  Portuguese  iit 
Agra,  had  tended  to  Hawkins's  discomfiture  ;  but  the  position  wa.«i 
now  changed:  tiie  hitherto  irresistible  Portuguese  had  been 
,  ^    beaten  on  their  own  element,  as  it  were  :  the  Englisli 

Tr* »ty  i.f  the  ,  ,.   ,      ,  •  /.  i  i    •  n- 

KiniKTor  had  establislied  a  reputation  tor  valour,  and  its  eH<;(;t 
witi!  tlie  was  .«oon  practically  an<l  beneficially  apparent.  The 
tiigiii-h,  liiia.  jj^iiipgyyj.    Jelianjjeer  concluded    a    treaty,  by    whicb 
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English  settlers  or  traders  at  Surat  should  be  protected.  An  am- 
bassador from  Engliind  should  reside  at  his  court,  and  customs  dues 
on  imports  should  amount  to  no  more  than  3|  per  cent.  This 
treaty,  which  contaiued  many  other  privileges,  was  received  by 
Captain  Be.st  at  Surat,  on  February  0,  1G13,  and  necessarily 
becomes  a  famous  incident  in  the  progress  of  the  English  iii 
India.  They  may  be  considered  as  established  from  that 
period,  and  tlieir  heretofore  desultory  proceedings  to  be  at  an 
(iud. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


OF  THE  MAHOMETAN  KIXGS  OF  GUZERAT  (continued from 
Chapter  111.,  Book  III.),    ]o26  xo  1584. 

When  Sikunder,  who  succeeded  his  father  Mozuffer  Shah   II., 
ascended  the  throne,  there  were  two  parties  in  the  State— one 
his  own,  which  was  the  weakest;  the  other  that  of  his  brother 
Bahadur.     Imad-ool-Moolk,  the   minister,  secretly   favourincr  the 
latter,  and  believing  that  the  king  intended  to  put  him  ° 

to  death,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  caused  him  to  Iw^ltUu 
be  assassinated  on  May  31,  1526,  after  a  brief  reign  of  ''"''^"^' »5-«- 
lliree  months.     At  this  time,  Bahadur  was  absent^'at  Dehly,  where 
he  had  taken  refuge ;  but,  wlien  his  younger  brother 
Nusseer  Khan,  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  under  the  If.ai.'ntc- 
lille  of  Mahmood  Shah  II.,  and  letters  reached  him  '^'^"^'^«> '"«• 
from  many  of  the  nobility  oHering  him  assistance   to  attain  Lis 
rightful  position,  he  set  out  for  Guzerat.     He  had,  however  been 
ottered  the  kingdom  of  Joonpoor,  in  Bengal,  by  the  Afghans  ;  and 
undecided  as  to  whether  he  should  accept  this  offer,  or  proceed  to 
buzerat,  determined  to  leave  the  matter  to  chance   or  fate  and 
to  take  whatever  direction  his  horse  should  proceed  in.     Castin.' 
the  reins  on  its  neck,  the  animal  took  the  southern  road  •   and 
Bahadur,  believing  in  the  omen,  proceeded.     He  wa*^  joined  on  the 
irontier  by  parties  of  the  nobility,  and  proceeded  to  Nehrwalla 
Puttun,  where  he  was  formally  crowned  on  Auo-ust  3 
1520,  and  reached  Ahmedabad  on  the  28th,  when  his  st'r'ro'wu.u 
brother  was  deposed.     In  1528  the  king  entered  upon  '''""• 
a  campaign  against  Boorhan  Nizam   Shah  of  Ahmcdnu..o-er  ou 
behalf  of  Imad    Shah,  king   of  Berar,  and  marched  as"  for'  as 
Mahore ;  but  the  expedition  was  fruitless  of  result,  except  the 
nominal  submission   of  the  Ahmednugger  king,  and  his  acknow- 
edginent   of   the   sovereignty  of    Bahadur   over  his  dominio,;. 
lu  lool,  however,  when   visited   by  Booihaa   NizHm    Shah  in 

V  2 
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Klianclesb,  he  withdrew  his  pretensions,  and  even  conferred  rovnl 
liDiiours  jind  insignia  upon  him,  as  is  related  in  the  history  of 
Ahmednug-jrer.  During  this  canipaiffn,  the  fortress  of  Raiseen  was 
surrendered  hv  Loknuin,  the  hrother  of  Rajah  Silhuddy,  its 
owner,  who  had  heen  taken  prisoner,  on  condition  of  liis  hrotber's 
release,  and  hecame  the  scene  of  a  terrihle  and  nien:orable 
tragedy.  Wishing  to  remove  the  females  of  his  family  before  the 
Mahomedan  garrison  should  take  possession,  Lokman  proceeded 
to  the  private  apartments,  where  he  was  received  with  indigna- 
tion by  Doorgawutty,  his  brother's  wife,  wiio  upbraided  him  with 
cowardice  in  not  defending  the  fort,  hitherto  deemed  impreg- 
nable ;  and  having  previously  tilled  the  palace  with  combustibles, 
she  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  with  700  other  women  peiished  iu 
the  conflagration.  This  event  so  affected  the  brothers,  Silhuddy 
and  Lokman,  tliat,  at  the  head  of  a  few  adherents,  they  .attacked 
their  guards,  and  perished  to  a  man.  The  Portuguese  armament 
for  the  reduction  of  Diu  arrived  after  the  king's  return  to  his 
capital,  and  its  defeat  is  only  slightly  alluded  to  by  the  Guzerat 
historian,  though  it  was  in  reality  a  great  victory  against  uu 
immense  expedition.  One  of  the  guns  taken  from  tlie  Portuguese 
was  the  largest  ever  then  seen,  and  was  taken  to  tLe  fort  of  Chani- 
pf  uair. 

In  ir),3.3  Mahomed  Zuman  Mirza,  a  relative  of  the  Emperor 
Iloomayoon,  fled  to  Guzerat,  and  the  king  contemptuously  refused 
all  demands  to  give  him  up.  Not  content  with  protecting  this 
prince,  Bahadur  Shah,  over  confident  of  his  strength,  conferred 
the  highest  honours  upon  him.  About  the  same  time  also,  Tartar 
Khan,  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Bheilole  Eody  of  Dtdily,  also 
a  fugitive,  received  a  warm  reception  :  and  Bahadur  Shah  appears 
to  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  becoming  emperor.  Tartar 
Klian  was  furnished  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  ;  but  he  was 
utterly  defeated  by  the  Prince  Hindal  Mirza ;  and  the  Emperor 
Hoomayoon,  who  had  been  waiting  a  suitable  opportunity,  now 
declared  war  against  Bahadur  Shah,  and  marched  upon  Guzerat; 
but  purposely  delayed  by  the  way,  till  its  king  hud  flnislied  the 
siege  of  Chittore.  After  some  desultory  movement.-^,  Bahadur 
Shah,  depending  upon  his  artillery,  and  against  the  advice  of  his 
be.st  officers,  intienclusd  him-elf.  By  tliis  ai't  he  left  the  country 
open  to  the  Moghuls,  who  cut  ofl^  all  his  supplies,  and  the  army 
l)ecame  reduced  to  such  straits,  tliat  I'ahadur  Shah  fled  secretly  at 
night  to  Mandoo;  but  he  waspur.«ued,  and  sending  his  jewels  and 
treitsures  to  ])iu,  took  refuge  at  Cambay.  The  tiege  of  Cham- 
iiannir  and  occupation  <tf  Guzerat  followed,  as  has  been  related 
in  the  history  of  the  first  reign  of  Iloomayoon.  No  sooner  had 
the  enipero:  left  th*,  province,  than  nn  insurrection  against  the 
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Moghuls  broke  out,  and  they  retired,  after  a  few  feeble  and  iu- 
ertectual  stru-.'^-le.-'. 

During  the  war  with  Hoomayoon,  and  while  the  king  was  at 
Caiubay,  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Portuguese,  in  the 
hope  of  receiving  their  assistance :  by  which,  with  other  stipula- 
tions, permission  to  erect  a  fort  at  Diu  was  granted.     This  treaty 
was  executed  in  1534,  and  the  Portuguese  seem  to  have  lost  no 
time   in   constructing  a    very   strong    fortification.      When   tlie 
Moghuls  withdrew,  Bahadur  Shah  evidently  repented  of  what 
he  had  done  ;  and,  as  the  Portuguese  historian,  Faria  de  Souza, 
and  the  Mahomedan,  in  the  '  Mirat  Iskunderi,'  both   relate,  was 
endeavouring  to  get  the  fort  into  his  possession.     The  Portuguese 
general  and  viceroy,  Nuiio  de  Cuerpa,  was  invited  to  a  conference, 
which  he  declined :  and  the  king  was  proceeding  to  the  viceroy's 
fillip,  accoi-ding  to  the  Portuguese  account,  when  a  sudden  brawl 
arose  between  some  Portuguese  officers  and  the  king's  attendants, 
duiing  which  the  king,  falling  into  the  sea,  was  struck  gnhndur 
with  a  pike,  and  killed.     The  Mahomedan  account  is  ^(."^'^f 'l.^l? 
somewhat  different,  and  attributes  the  act  to  deliberate  gu<;'se!  1537!''" 
previous  arrangement ;   nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  treachery 
was  intended  on  both  sides.    The  event  happened  on  Februarv  14, 
lo;}7,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  king's  life,  and  eleventh  of  bi.-i 
reign.      The  gorgeous  jewels  and  treasures  he  had  sent  to  Diu 
— tlie  spoils  of  Hindoo  princes  of  Guzerat— had  been  forwarded 
to  Medina  for  greater  security,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Solimau, 
the  sooltan  of  Constantinople,  by  whom   they  were  appropriated. 

Baliadur  Shah  having  left  no  offspring,  the  throne  j,^^^,^ 
was  conferred  by  the  nobles  of  the  State  upon  Meerun  Jini^i'i^med 
Mahomed     Farooky    of    Khandesh,    the    late    king's  ceJofLTf" 
nephew:  but  he  died  suddenly,  after  a  brief  reign  of  '""^'^'"• 
hardly  i  vo  months,  and  the  only  representative  of  the  royal  line 
tliat  remained  was  Mahmood,  the  son  of  the  late  king's  brother, 
Lutleef,  who  was  residing  at  Boorhanpoor.     He  waa' 
now  sent  for,  and  crowned  at  Ahmedabad,  on  April  5,  lial-Tn^uc- 
1538.     Mahraood   appears   to  have   been   a  moderate  "^''^•'^• 
man,  of  simple  habits,  fond  of  erecting  palaces  and  ornamenting 
p  .rks,  but  in  public  aftairs  a  mere  cipher.     His  deer-park  was 
walled  round,  and  was  fourteen  miles  in  circumference ;  and  in  his 
reign,  also,  Surat  was  strongly  fortified   to  repel  the  frequent  in- 
cursions of  the  Portuguese.     Having  incurred  the  deadly  enmity 
of  his  private  chaplain  Boorhan,  whom  on  one  occasion 
he  had  built  up  to  his  neck  in  a  mud  wall,  he  was  l!!!,'!r."ls,. 
assassinated  at  his  instigation  in  the  year  1553,  after  a  ""'*<'■'"» 
reign  of  fifteen  years.     On  this  occasion  Boorhan  succeeded   in 
destroying  several  of  the  ministers  by  armed  men,  whom  he  had 
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htationed  in  thelving's  chamber,  and  even  assumed  the  crown;  hut 
he  and  liis  accomplices  were  all  put  to  death  as  soon  as  they 
appeared  in  public.     Mahmood  left  no  heir,  and  a  youth  named 

Ahmed,  declared  to  be  a  son  of  the  Prince  Ahmed, 
Miireods,        was  crowncd  ;  but  during  his  inglorious  reign  of  eight 

years  he  was  admitted  to  no  exercise  of  power,  and  the 
affairs  of  State  were  managed  by  the  nobles,  who  seem,  for  the 
most  part,  to  have  divided  the  kingdom  among  them.     In  the 

vear  1561,  the  king  was  found  dead  of  wounds.  Iving 

Is  killed  1561    *  '  o  ^     *       r> 

under  the  wall  of  a  nobleman's  house,  where  it  was 
supposed  he  had  been  carrying  on  an  intrigue.  He  had  left  no 
heir,  and  a  boy  named  Ilubeeb,  declared  to  be  a  son  of  Malimood 
Shah  II.,  was  produced  and  crowned  under  the  title  of  Mozutt'er 

Shah  III.  Etimad  Klian  became  regent  and  minister, 
siiHii  111.  sue-  but  was  a  weak   cliaracter,  airaid  of  his   colleagues, 

among  whom  he  divided  the  kinj>dom  into  five  districts 
(reserving  one  for  himself),  over  whicli  they  were  virtually 
supreme.  In  the  year  1560  Chungiz  Klian,  tiie  most  active  and 
ambitious  among  tliem,  declared  independence  at  Talnair,  of 
which  he  had  gained  possession ;  and  proceeding  towards  the 
capital,  defeated  Etiniad  Khan  and  the  king,  and  rook  possession 
of  it.  lie  now  allotted  e.-^tates  to  the  five  sons  of  Mahomed 
Sooltan  Miiza,  wlio  had  fled  before  the  Emperor  Akbur;  but 
these  persons  in  the  sequel  disputed  his  authority,  and  even  de- 
feated him  in  a  general  action.  Chungiz  Khan  was  afterwards 
killed  while  playing  at  choughan,  by  an  Abys.«inian — an  event 
which  gave  some  relief  to  Etimad  Khan;  but  it  was  of  short 
duration.  Quarrels  ensued  between  him  and  the  other  powerful 
chiefs,  and  eventually  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Akbur,  requesting 
him  to  come  and  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  The  emperor 
proceeded  at  once  to  rni/orat,  where  he  was  received  without 
opposition,  and  the  kingdom  was  anne.xed  to  the  empire  on 
November  20,  1572.  The  king  abdicated,  and  was  provided  with 
nn  estate  ;  but  nine  years  afterw.ards  he  escaped  from  surveillance, 
and  in  his  last  efforts  +o  regain  his  kingdom,  Mozuffer  Shah  III. 
di.^played  more  spirit  and  energy  than  when  he  was  its  real 
sovereign.  After  his  final  .'struggle,  in  1584,  he  retreated  into 
Kattywar,  where,  until  hi.'^  death,  he  lived  under  the  protection 
of  IJajah  Hai  Singh.  Thus  ended  the  royal  dynasty  of  Guzerat, 
which  had  reigned,  for  the  most  part  in  great  splendour,  from 
1308  to  1572,  or  17()  years. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

OF   THK   ADIL  SJIAHY   DYNASTY  OF    BEEJAPOOR   (co)ltim(ed  from 
CJixipter  XIX., Book  III.),  a.d.  1534  to  1579. 

The  long  reign  of  the  Empei-or  Akbur,  and  the  occjrrences  which 
invceded  it  after  the  fii-st  reign  of  Hoomayoon,  have  brought  the 
liistory  of  the  Moghul  dynasty  down  to  the  period  of  his  deatli, 
in  l(JOo  ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  the  progress  of  the 
other  kingdoms  of  India,  to  make  the  general  history  of  tlie 
period  as  complete  as  possible.  Up  to  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
no  interference  with  any  of  the  Deccan  kingdoms,  except  Ahmed- 
nugger,  had  taken  place ;  and  their  power,  and  the  interests 
attached  to  their  progress,  entitles  them  to  more  consideration 
than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  writers  of  Indian 
history. 

As  has  been  already  related  in  Chap.  XIX.,  Book  HI.,  Ibrahim 
Adil  Shah  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  dethronement 
of  his  brother  MuUoo,  in  1534.     His  first  act  was  to     '  ' 
abolish    the  profession  of  the  Sheea  faith,   and  to  re-  iii^E^rgirnd!" 
store    the    Soony,   and   also  to  exchange  Persian  for  ihrahim  A.iii 
Mahratta,  as   the  language   of   accounts  and   current  nl'/^,';,''ny"''-' 
business  in  the  State.     This  involved  the  introduction  „ '\^  '" 

many  iJrahnuns  mto  the  royal  service,  and  was  a 
concession  to  Hindoo  influence  which  had  a  marked  effect.     The 
foreign  troops,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Persians  and  there- 
fore   Sheeas,   were    discharged,    and    their    places   supplied    by 
Deccanies  and  Abyssinians.     The  new  army  consisted  of  30,000 
cavalry,  the  horses  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  belonged  to  the 
State  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  infantry  or  artillery  formed 
any  considerable  part  of  the  Beejapoor  equipment.     Of 
the  foreign  cavalry  discharged,  3,000  were  taken  into  cavalry  enter- 
the  service  of  Eamraj,  the  Hindoo  prince  of  Beeja-  R=ljlfif  o7 '"" 
nugger;  and  as  they  refused  to  salute   an  intidel,  a  ^'•■'^^'♦""se'^'"- 
Koran  was  placed  before  the  rajah's  throne,  to  which  the  usual 
reverence  was  paid.     The  year  after  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah's  acces- 
sion, a  revolution  occurred  at   Beejanugger,  and  the  aid  of  th» 
Beejapoor  king   was   sought  by  the  rajah  for  his   own   support. 
This  proceeding,  involving  Mahoniedan  intervention,  caused  vast 
alarm   throughout   the   Hindoo  kingdom,  and  for  the  jhrahim  Adii 
present  arrested    mutual    differences.      Ibrahim,   who  ^'""''  ^'si'^t' 
haa  proceeded    to    i>eejanugger,    was   royally   enter-  Beejanugt'er. 
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tainod,  and  disniis.<ed  -witli  the  payment  of  fifty  lacs  of  lioons — 
], 750,000/. — for  hits  own  and  his  army's  expertses.  In  consequence, 
liowever,  of  a  fresh  revolution,  in  which  the  rajah  had  perished, 
Ibrahim  became  involved  in  hostilities  with  his  successor;  but 
these  were  of  short  duration,  and  the  lvin<^  returned  to  his  capital. 
A  period  of  tranquillity  f(>llowed ;  but,  jealousy  of  his  minister, 
voaiition  of  Assud  Khau,  induced  that  able  person  to  retire  to  his 
AiMiiod-* "'  estates;  and  the  quarrel  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
> Xlf/ "'"^  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah,  of  Ahmednugger,  and  Ameer 
Bereed.  Bereed,  of  Beeder,  who  coalesced,  and  reduced  King 

Ibrahim  to  such  straits,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Go(d- 
burgah.  From  this  difficulty  he  was  released  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  man  he  had  suspected.  Assud  Khan  wrote  to  the 
]\ing  of  Berar,  the  uncle  by  marriage  of  the  king,  beseeching  him 
t"  render  assistance  ;  and  he  marched  with  a  large  force,  which 
had  the  desired  efi'ect.  Ibrahim's  own  army,  too,  rallied  about, 
liim,  and  the  losses  by  the  invasion  were  soon  redeemed  ;  while 
Ameer  Bereed's  death  broke  «p  the  confederacy.  This  peace 
was  not,  however,  of  long  duration.  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  wag 
smarting  under  his  defeat,  and  in  1543,  assisted  by  Jumsheed 
Renewed  Kootub  Shall  of  Golcondah,  and  IJajah  Bamraj  of 
Igaiilst"  Beejanugger,  declared  war  against  Beojapoor.  The 
beijapoor.  kingdom  was  now  invaded  on  three  points  simul- 
taneously ;  and  its  destruction  aid  division  .*\mong  the  con- 
federates seemed  inevitable.  Assud  Khan  was  again  called  into 
council :  who  advi.sed,  that,  at  some  small  sacrifices,  peace  should 
be  made  with  the  King  of  Ahmednugger  an<l  the  Riijah  of 
Beejanuggcr.  Tliis  having  lieen  efl'ected,  Assud  Khan  led  the 
„  „.  .  Bceiapoor  army  against  the  King  of  Golcondah,  who 
•ioiciidJih       was  defeated,  and  followed  up  to  his  capital,  receiving 

so  severe    a    wound    in  the  face    from  Assud    Khan's 
Land,  that  he  never  recovered  its  effects. 

But  it  seems  to  have  been  impossible  to  re.straiu  the  quarrelsome 

disposition  of  tlu;  Ahmednu'r'rer  king,  who,  soon  after- 

Alinicd-  '  .  ,1-1  1  •  /-,       1 

r]i;gi/<r re-  Wards,  Bgaiu  UKirched  witli  a  large  army  against  Oool- 
'  burgah.  He  was  met  near  the  town  of  Oorchan,  on  the 
Bheema  river,  by  Ibraliiin  and  Assud  Khan,  who  gained  a 
Andisde-  memorable  victor}';  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  leaving  250 
fp«i(d.  elephantf,  570  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all    the  royal 

insignia  and  camp-equipage,  on  the  fi^ld  of  battle.  Ibrahim 
fought  bravely  in  this  action,  slaying  three  antagonists  in  single 
combnt.  Here,  however,  the  quarrel  did  not  rest;  and  in  the 
next  campaign,  Boorhan  Niza.a  Shah  not  only  redeemed  hit» 
I'vs.ies,  but  reduced  Ibrahim  to  eerious  extremities.  These  fluc- 
tuations of  fortune  seem  to  liuve  affected  the  king's  dieyw-sition 
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very  materially ,    ami  be  became  morose,  and  suspicious  of  bia 
olficers.      In  the  course  of  two  months  be  put  forty  ,^   ^, 

TT.     -i  ,  nr   1  1  />  1  1        1        Ihrahim  Ada 

Ilmdoos  and  seventy  Mabomedans  ot  rank  to  death  j  simirs 
and  a  plot  was  formed  to  dethrone  biiu,  and  elevate  liis 
brother  Abdoolla  to  the  throne.    On  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy 
by  the  king,  Abdoolla  fled   to  the  Portuguese  at   Goa,  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  viceroy  to  assist  him  with  ^^^  portt- 
troops,  proflering  large  concessions  of  territory.      Had  gue^e  refuse 
the  Portuguese  yielded  to  bis  solicitations,  tbere  is  no  in  native 
doubt,    under     the   prevailing    discontent,    tbat   they  ^  '^^'^  '^^ 
would  have   succeeded,  and   migbt  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
local  power  in  the  Ueccan ;  but  they  declined  all  offers,  and  the 
prince,    finding    tbem   impracticable,    addressed    himself   to   the 
Kings  of  Abmednugger    and   Golcondab.      The   Portuguese,  in 
their  history,  declare  that   Assud   Khan   was   the   prime   mover 
in  Prince  Abdoolla's  rebellion  ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
fact  that  Assud  Khan  repelled  with  scorn  the  overtures  of  the 
King  of  Abmednugger  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  prince. 
Had  Assud  Khan  indeed  been  disloyal,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Ibrahim  would  have  been   deposed.      While  these   events 
were  pending,  the  great  minister  died,  in  Januai^  1549,  and  left 
a  reputation  little  less,  in  general  estimation,  than  that  of  Mah- 
mood   Gawan,   the  regent  and  minister  of  the   Bahmuny  king- 
dom. 

The   remainder  of  the  reign   of  Ibrahim  was  occupied   with 
almost   perpetual   wars   and   struggles   with    Ahmed-  me  struggle 
nugger,  in  which  Ramraj   of  Bet-janugger  appears  as  n"Jl^r con-' 
the  active  ally  of  the  latter.     Boorhan   Nizam  Shah  """^d. 
bad  died ;    but  his  successor  Hoosein  followed  the  same  policy, 
and  defeated  Ibrahim  in  a  severe  action  near  Sholapoor.     This, 
with  the  rebellion  of  his  great  general,  Self  Ein-ool-Moolk,  whom 
his   harsh    conduct   had   driven   into    insurrection,   reduced    the 
king's  fortunes  to  the  lowest  ebb ;  and  though,  by  the  payment  of 
twelve  lacs  of  boons — 420,000/. — he  obtained  temporary  relief  from 
the   Rajah   of  Beejanugger,   he  was   unable   to   take   the   field. 
Latterly  he  had  become  afl3icted  with  a  complication  of  disorders, 
and  as  he  put  to  death,  one  after  another,  physicians  Ibrahim  Adu 
who  failed  to  relieve  him,  he  was  deserted  by  all,  and  1^7.'**'^*' 
died  miserably  in  the  year  1.5.57.     Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  pi.iiipn.  of 
I.  had  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and  was  buried  near  fh'eFrench"^ 
his  father   and  grandfather,    at   Gogy.     He   left   two  «' sc.Quentm. 
Rons  and  two  daughters,   and  was  succeeded   by  his  ^unhiul- 
eldest  son  Ally  without  opposition.  '=«<'<^8,  imt. 

The  first  act  of  Ally  Adil  Shah  was  to  restore  the  Restores  the 
public  profeifsion  of  the  Sheea  faith,  which  had  been  suee*  Jaith. 
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set  nside  by  las  father.  These  chanf^es  of  State  reli^'ion,  accom- 
panied, as  tliey  were,  with  chanjjes  of  offices  in  almost  every 
dt-partment,  produced  the  worst  effects  in  the  State  of  Beejapoor, 
mid  were  a  fertile  source  of  disaffection,  as  well  as  of  party  in- 
uigues;  for  the  present,  however,  the  young  king's  cause  was  not 

impeded.       His    negotiations  with    Iloosein    Nizam 
nugger        Sliah,  in  regard  to  restoration   of  Reejnpoor  territory, 

having  failed,  he  made  an  alliance  with  Ramraj  of 
Reejanugger;  and  in  \i')C)8  their  combined  armies  invaded  the 
Ahinednugger  territory,  and  completely  overran  it.  Tlie  Ilindofjs, 
revenging  themselves  for  all  the  outrages  they  had  suffered  from 
Mahomedans  from  the  earliest  times,  behaved  witli  shocking 
barbarity  in  the  first  campaign,  which  was  exceeded,  if  possible, 
Ttie  siege  of  i»  the  second.  But  the  combined  forces  failed  to  take 
fi'i'iger  the  fort  of  Ahmednugger,  and  tlie  monsoon  breaking 

raised.  upon   the  besiegers,  they  were  eventually  obliged  to 

raise  the  siege.  The  allies  returning  southwards,  separated  at 
the  fort  of  Nuldroog,  the  fortiticatious  of  which  were  renewed  by 
Ally  Adil  Shah. 

This  campaign  and  its  consequences,  brought  about  the  memoi- 

able  quadruple  treKty  of  alliance  against  Banirai,  whose 
Bgaiiist  power  was  now  thoroughly  comprehended,  and  lelt  to 

jiiiugger.  j^g  dangerous  to  the  Mahomedan  interests.  No  single 
Mahomedan  kingdom  could  pretend  to  oppose  the  Hindoos  of 
Beejanugger  in  the  field:  and  after  mature  deliberation  with  his 
counsellors.  Ally  Adil  Shah  determined  to  sound  the  intentions 
of  the  Pt'ccan  monarchs  on  the  subject  of  a  crusade  against  them. 
His  minister,  Kishwur  Khan,  was  therefore  despatched  toGolcon- 
dab,  where  the  project  was  well  received;  and  an  envoy  from 
that  Slate  proceeding  from  l^eejapoor  to  .\hmednugger,  found 
Hoosein  Nizam  Shah  willing  to  sink  all  differences  with  Beeja- 
poor in  the  common  alliance.  To  cement  this,  he  gave  his  daughter, 
Lcagnooftiie  the  afterwards  famous  Chiind  lieebee,  in  marriage  to 
K"ngT<1t'be  Ally  Adil  Shall,  with  the  long  disputed  frontier  for- 
n.rrnn  tress  of  Sholapoor  OS  her  dowrv;  and  received  Ally's 

Uocjanogger.  8ist<'r,  Iluddeea  Sooltana,  as  the  bride  of  his  eldest  son, 
RIoortuza.      With  Ally  liereed    Shah    of  Beeder  there  was   no 

difru-ulty  :  and  the  treaties  were  exchanged  and  con- 
eiup-mrof  firmed  by  solemn  oaths.  Early  in  the  month  of 
t.trmaiiy.  December  l.'AU,  the  confederate  armies  had  assembled 
The  com-  ^^  q,.  „^.j,r  Beejapoor,  and  the  kinyrs  and  their  whole 
miitrtH-nr       forces  marched  leisurely  southwards  on  December  2(5, 

by  the  route  of  Tnlikote.  It  is  only  a  short  march  from 
Talikote  to  the  river  Krisiina,  and  on  arrival  there,  the  con- 
federat*8   found  the   right   bank    occupied  by  the   enemy's  out- 
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posts,  while  the  main  body  of  his  army  was  encamped  at  a 
little  distance  beyond,  llamraj  had,  lor  this  great  need,  assembled 
all  the  available  forces  of  his  dominions.  He  had  dispatched  his 
vounper  brother,  Yeltum-rai,  with  20,000  cavalry,  500 

*  The  invasion 

elepiiants,   and  100,000  foot,  to  secure  the  river;    his  resisted  i>y 
second  brother,  Venket-Adry,  with  an  equal  force,  to     ^'^^•''""Kser, 
support  him ;    and  he  himself  followed  with  the   flower  of  the 
army.     The  numbers  of  this  host,  as  given  by  Ferishta,  are  beyond 
belief;  but   unquesticnably   they  were   very  numerous.     Finding 
the  fords  guarded  bj  heavy  masses  of  men,  that  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Hindoii  position,  which  was  defended  by  a  field-work, 
the  traces  of  which    are  still  visible,  was   esteemed  the   most 
assailable ;    and  the  allies,  making  a  feint   of  marching  up  the 
river,  returned  suddenly  on  the  night  of  the  third  dav  xiie  allies 
and   carried  the   ford   bv  storm.      The   Hindoos   fell  Ul'^V,!!.^ 
back   upon   their  supports   and  main  bodies,  and  the  '''''■^'■• 
Mahomedans  crossing  the  river,  advanced  for  about  twelve  miles 
to  the  south-west,  where  they  found  the  whole  Hindoo  army  in 
position.     The  Mahomedans  now   formed  in  line  of  battle,  Ally 
Adil   Shah    commanding    the    right    wing.   Ally   Bereed    Shah 
and  Ibrahim  Kootub  Shah  the  left,  while  Hoosein  Nizam  Shah, 
with  his  famous  artillery,  took  post  in  the  centre.     On  the  other 
side,    Yeltum-raj    commanded  the   right   wing  of  the  Hindoo?:, 
Venket-Adry  the  left,  and   Ivamraj   himself  the  centre.     There 
were  2,000  elephants  in  the  Hindoo  army,  and  these   and  the 
artillery  were  posted  along  the  line.      It  was  a  memorable  battle 
— to  decide,  as  each  party  knew,  the  final  supremacy  of  a  great  battle 
Hindoo  or  Moslem  in  Southern  India — and  was  well  ensues, 
fought  on  both  sides.     In  the  first  attack  by  the  Hindoo  cavalry 
on  the  wings  of  the  Mahomedan  army,  both  fell  into  confusion 
froii:   the   showers   of  rockets,   and  were   even   retreating ;    but 
Hoosein  Nizam  Shah,  with  his  artillery,  was  not  to  be  denied. 
He  had  brought  600  pieces  of  all  calibres  into  action,  commanded 
by    Chuleby  Roomy  Khan,    a  Turk  of  great  ability;  and  these 
pieserving  order,  advanced  in  three  lines,  supported  and  assisted 
by  the   elephants.       Seeing  the  danger,  Kamraj    directed   them 
to  be  charged  by  his  best  infantry  in  a  mass.     As  it  approached 
it  was  met  by  a  withering  fire  from  the  large  guns,  of  shot,  and 
copper  money  enclosed   in   strong  canvas  bags,  which   did  vast 
execution :  5,000  of  the  Hindoos  were   left  in  heaps  before  the 
guns,  and  Kishwur  Khan  Lary,  an  intelligent  Beejapoor  general, 
fell  on  the  flank  of  the  retiring  column  with  5,000  of  the  Beeja- 
poor  cavalry,  and  completed  the  rout.      Ramraj  had  witnessed 
the  defeat  of  his  infantry  from  a  singhasun,  or  lofty  royal  litter, 
whence  he  had  been  distributing  rewards ;  and  his  attendants 
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placed  bini  on  horseback  as  the  AlimednufTfrer  elephants  came  up. 
lumraj  19  He  Ksts  then  taken  prisoner,  and  conducted  to  Chu- 
"unner.  ^^^s  Roomy  Khan,  who  sent  hiin  to  lioosein  Nizam 
And  Is  Shah.     On  ascertaining-  who  he  was,  the  king  ordered 

leheadcd.  jjj,^  ^q  |jg  beheaded  ;  and  his  head,  stuck  on  a  long 
Bpear,  was  displayed  to  the  army.  The  ghastly  trophy  was 
n..    «■   .        preserved,  and  for  nianv  years  afterwards  was  annually 

The  Hindoo       j-      ■  '    *  .      . 

army  Is  displayed  at  Ahinednugger  on  the  anniversary  ot  the 

victory.  The  rout  of  the  Hindoo  army  was  quickly 
completed :  100,000  men  are  staled  to  have  perisln-d  on  tl'.e  field 
and  iu  the  pursuit.  Yeltum-raj  was  killed,  and  the  whole  of 
the  treasures  of  Rainraj,  an  immense  booty,  were  captured. 
The  allies  Venket-Adry  escaped  to  Penkdndah,  and  the  allies 
Rdvanrcto      continued  their  march  to  Beeianufr'Ter,  which  was  com- 

lltej:iiiUKger,       i.iii-i  i^i 

.■«iid  plunder  pictely  plundered,  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed, 
'^'  and  henceforth  became  almost  deserted.  liy  this 
great  battle,  which  is  usually  called  that  of  Talikote,  though  in 
The  Hindoo  reality  fought  nearly  thirty  miles  to  the  south-west 
siilThern  °^ ^^^^  town,  the  Hiudoo  power  of  Southern  India  wa.s 
India  broken,  destroyed.  The  dynasty  of  Beejaniigger,  ropre.^ented 
BeejanuRger  by  the  I'riuce  Venket-Adry,  settled  for  n  time  at 
Penkoudah,  but  afterwards  withdrew,  under  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Mahomedans,  to  Chundcrgiry,  and  its  great 
dominions  became  parcelled  out  among  its  feudal  chieftains. 

It  is  curious,  perhaps,  tliat  Teri-^hta,  generally  so  ample  in  the 
Attarit  o  detail  of  wars,  should  have  omitted,  in  his  history  of 
ti.ePortii-  Ally  Adil  Shah's  reign,  any  account  of  the  alliance 
between  the  Kings  of  Beejnpoor  and  Ahinednugger, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  I>3rtugue8e.  This  occurred,  however,  iu 
^,    ^    ,         1070,   when   Ally   Adil   ."^hali  besieired  Goa  ;  but  was 

The  Turks  i       .         •    i         "  ,  ,  ,  .  ,     . 

difcBtcdat  repulsed  with  severe  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
'*"  ■  other  factory,  Choule,  or  Revadunda,  in  charge  of  I)om 
Luis  de  Andrnda,  was  attacked  by  Moortuza  Nizam  Shah,  with  a 
like  result.  This  event  is  slightly  noticed  in  Ferishta's  lii.story  of 
the  reign  of  Moortuza  Nizam  Shah  of  .Munednugger,  but  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  combination  of  the  two  powerful  monarchies 
against  the  Portupuese,  and  their  failure.  In  the  year 
taken  by  the  liiT-i,  part  of  tho  intermediate  period  having  pa-ssed  in 
'"" "  *■  a  desultory  campaign  with  Ahinednugger,  founded 
upon  the  jtalou.sy  of  its  king  in  regard  to  territorial  acquisitions 
from  Beojanuggtr,  Ally  Adil  Shah  marched  to  the  south-west, 
cnptured  Bunkapoor  and  Dharwar,  and  attached  their  dependencieSj 
with  the  country  nearly  as  far  as  I'enkdndah,  to  his  dominions-, 
but  the  subjection  of  the  petty  chieftains  proved  to  l)e  no  easy 
ta*k  ;  it  occupied  several  yeu'-s,  and  was  in  the  end  only  partialljf 
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effected  by  confirming  them  in  their  estates  as  feudal  vassals.     In 
1579  the  king,  who,  on  the  tei-raination  of  these  operations,  had 
returned  to  Beejapoor,  was  assassinated  by  a  favourite  AiiyAdii 
eunuch,  to  whom   he   had  given  offence.     Having  no  ilaied*i5T9.^'* 
male  issue,  he  had  previously  appointed  his  nephew  uepui.nc  of 
Ibrahim,  son  of  his  brother  Shah  Thamasp,  to  succeed  Holland. 
him.     DurinsT  his  life,  Allv  Adil  Shah  had  commenced  a  noble 
mausoleum  for  himself,  which  remains  as  it  was  left     ,       .  . 

,       ,  .  />    .   .      ,  ,    •        1  p    •  ■  The  public 

by  him,  unfinished,  and  in  the  centre  ot  its  precincts  w.irks  c,f  Aiiy 
he  was  buried.  lie  had  also  erected  the  spacious 
Jooma  mosque,  whii,-h  would  accommodate  5,000  persons  at  prayer 
— a  qjrand  edifice,  which  is  still  perfect.  Aqueducts  for  the  supply 
of  water  to  all  parts  of  the  city  were  constructed,  and  the  city 
walls  and  fortifications,  which  were  six  miles  in  circuit,  were 
completely  finished.  Ally  Adil  Shah  had  reigned  twenty-two 
veais. 


CHAPTER  XTI. 

OF   THE   ADIL   SHAUl"   DYNASTY   OF   BEEJAPOOK    (conUntied), 

1579  TO  1G26. 

At  the  period  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah 
II.  was  nine  years  old.  The  queen-dowager,  Chand  n.ranim  Adii 
Beebee,  took  charge  of  him,  and  the  affairs  of  State  were  s'"*''  '^"f," 

,         ,  .    .  -        .         ,  ceeds  Ally 

managed  bv  the  minister,  Kamil  Khan.     As  had  been  Adiisiiaii, 

....  ,     .  1579. 

frequently  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  tiie  minister 
endeavoured  to  usurp  the  chief  authority,  but  had  little  counted 
on  the  cost  of  deceiving  such  a  woman.     The  queen  resolved  on 
his  deposition,  and  directed  Kishwur  Khan  to  remove  him  from 
office.     Fearing  for  his  life,  Kamil  Khan  fled,  but  was  ^     .,  ^.. 

"^  '  '  Kamil  Kuan, 

pursued,  overtaken,  and  killed  ere  he  had  proceeded  recent, 

more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  capital,  and  Kishwur 

Khan  succeeded  him.  But  the  queen  had  not  delivered  kiimhsuc- 

J.'ciselffi'om  thraldom;  on  the  contrary,shehacl  increased  '^^^'^°' 

it.      One   of  the   new   regent's   first   acta    was    to    procure   the 

assassination  of  .Moostafa  Khan,  the  ablest  officer  of  the  jfonstafa 

State,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  arovernment  and  'J^''?" 

,  .  ^  Ardijitany 

pacification  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Beejanugger,  asiassinat^d. 
and  was  a  person  on  whom  the  queen  could  thoroughly  depend. 
Freed  from  his  influence,  Kishwur  Khan  now  removed  Thequeen- 
the  queen  from  Beejapoor,  and  confined  her  in  the  fort  dowager  con- 
of  Sattara.     This,  with  other  acts  of  violence  and  op-  Battara. 
pression,  rendered  the  regent  highly  unpopular.     Plots  were  mado 
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agaiust  his  life  ;  be  was  even  hoot<?d  by  the  populace  of  the  city, 
Kuhwnr  ^^'^  would  probably  have  fallen  a  vicliin  to  its  fury  ; 
t^-'Ahnicu'-''*'  but  he  escaped  to  Ahmednugger,  where,  receiving  only 
jiugger.  a    cool    recf^ption,   he    proceeded    to  Golcondah,   and 

i»  kiiifd  lit  '*^**  killed  there  by  a  relation  of  Moostafa  Khan,  who 
fioicoMdHii.      had  pursued  him. 

Meanwhile  an  insurrection  was  in  progress  in  the  queen'c 
favour,  headed  by  Yekhias  Klian  and  other  Abyssinian  chiefs,  who, 
Tiipqjcenu  ^^  ^^^^  head  of  a  large  army,  proceeded  to  tlie  capital, 
released.  "pjjg  queen  was  released,  and  placed  in  her  former 
position,  and  Yekhlas  Khan  created  minister.  The  parties  of 
Deccanies  and  Abysiiinians  had  frequently  been  in  opposition  t/> 
each  other,  and  their  feuds  and  jealousies  now  broke  out  witli 
great  violence  ;  the  streets  of  the  capital  were  frequently  the 
scene  of  bloody  conflicts  between  them,  and  duels  were  of  ordinary 
daily  occurrence.  These  disturbances  afforded  a  pretext  for  the 
Kings  of  interference  of  the  Kings  of  Golcondah  and  Ahuied- 
nndTumM-  ^^ "pc '-''">  '^'^'^0,  in  coucert,  besieged  Nuldroog  or  Shah- 
\\"s\%e  drodg,  one  of  the  strongest  foi-t^  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  it 

Beojaioor.  was  bravely  and  loyally  defended,  and  being  unable 
to  take  it,  the  combined  forces  marched  upon  Be  -japoor.  At 
this  crisis  there  were  not  more  than  '5,000  troops  in  the  city ;  but 
two  generals,  Ankoos  Khan  and  Ein-ool-Moolk,  arrived  witli 
8,000  cavaln,',  and  kept  the  enemy  in  check.  Between  them, 
however,  aud  the  Abyssinian  chieftains  in  the  city,  disagreements 
Dinger  of  reached  such  a  pass,  that  the  generiJs  went  over  to  the 
nieciiy.  enemy,  declaring  that  it  was  impos-sible   to  save   the 

State.  At  this  time  also,  a  large  portion  of  the  city  wall  fell  down, 
owing  to  heavy  rain,  and  its  capture  appeared  imminent.  The 
breach  was,  however,  repaired;  and  under  the  intervention  of  the 
general  of  the  ]?erar  contingent,  who  was  unwilling  to  witness  the 
success  of  the  allies,  the  Beejapoor  generals  were  induced  to  re- 
turn to  the  city  and  offer  their  services  to  the  queen -dowager. 

The  office  of  minister  had  been  conferred  upon  Syed 
HiiMiiii  Abool  Ilussun,  an   able  man,  who  rendered  essential 

service.  All  differences  between  the  parties  of  the 
Plate  were  accommodated,  and  in  six  months  he  had  raised  a." 
army  of  20,000  horse.     Beejapoor  had  been   besieged  for  twelve 

months,  and  its  suburbs  for  the  most  pait  destroyed  ; 
i».rjii|>fi.ir       but  before  a  reunited  kingdom  the  allies  could  effect 

nothing,  and  abandoning  further  efforts,  returned  to 
thfcir  dominions  ;  Dilawur  K linn,  the  Beejapoor  general,  pursuing 
the  King  of  Oo'condah  to  tiie  gates  of  his  capital,  and  returning 
liiden  with  b<ioty.  But  the  eff"iirts  of  .\bool  Ilussun  were  ill- 
rewarded.     Dilawur   Khan,  on  his  return,  conspired  against  hiiu 
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6fcized  and  blinded  him,  aiid  afterwards  put  him  to  death;  nor 
could   the   queen  prevent  his  assumption  cf  the  re-  AbooiHussun 
gency,  for  she  was  now  contitied  to  the  palace,  and  de-  Ji'iuw^ur*'* 
prived  of  authority.    Dilawur  Khan,  however,  proved  in  lii'^"- 
the  sequel  to  be  both  able  and  loyal,  and  in  the  course  of  the  six 
years  of  his  re^renci',  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  completely 
retrieved.     There  had  been  no  further  quarrel  with  Ahmednugger, 
and  in  1584  the  king's  sister,  Khodeija  Sooltana,  was  ciiand 
betrothed  to  the  son  of  its  sovereign,  Moortuza  Nizam  ^^l^f'  '"'^ 
Sliah.     On  the  occasion  of  the  ioumey  of  the  bride  to  dowager, 

1  11  i  returns  to 

Ahmednugger,  the  queen-dowager,  her  aunt,  accom-  Ahmed- 
panied  her  on  a  visit  to  her  brother  Moortuza,  and  ^"^^"' 
never  afterwards  returned  to  Beejapoor. 

In  lo8(),  MuUika  Jehan,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Golcoii' 
dab,  was  asked  in   marriage   for    the   young  king — a  xiie  kings 
transaction  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  King  of  """'■■'"s*'- 
Ahmednugger,  and  had  well-nigh  produced  a  fresh  war ;  but  tha 
dilFicultios  were  overcome,  and  the  marriage  took  place  at  Shah- 
droog,  with  great  pomp,  though  not  without  the  cover,  as  it  were, 
of  an  army  of  observation  from  Beejapoor.     The  king,  who  dis- 
played great  aptitude  for  public  business,  now  desired  to  be  freed 
from  the  trammels  of   his  minister,  whose  conduct  had  becoine 
offensive,  not  only  to  the  king,  but  to  others.     Buleel  case  uf 
Khan,  an  officer  of  great  ability  and  distinction,  who  ^'*''^'^'  *^'"'"- 
had  been  employed  as  viceroy  in  Malabar,  arrived  at  court  when 
the  Beejapoor  army  was  in  the  field  against  Ahmednugger,  and 
was  received  with  honour  by  the  king;  but  the  minister,  jealous 
of  the  distinction  that  had  been  shown  him,  caused  him  to  be 
seized  and  blinded— an  act  which  the  king  would  have 
resented   at   once   had   he   been   able.     He,  however,  Je'daVe'sliis 
waU-hed  bis  opportunity,  and  soon  afterwards  escaping  ^^InVe^'lLsi 
from  his  guards,  proceeded  at  night  to  the  camp  of  , 
Eiti-ool-Moolk.     Dilawur  Khan  followed  him  at  day-  of  Scots 
light,  and  a  slight  skirmish  ensued,  when  the  minister, 
seeing  that  he  had  no  further  chance,  fled  to  Ahmednugger,  and 
the  revolution  wa^;  complete.     In  his  history,  Ferishta,  Dii.wnr 
who  was  a  spectator   and  actor   in  the   whole  scene,  ^.'a","!^". 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  it,  which  is  higtily  interest-  ""saer. 
ing  (Briggs's  Trans,    vol.    iii.   pp.   10-3-170).      Ibrahim  now  re- 
turned to  Beejapoor,  and  entered  on  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  with    great  ability  and  success ;  but  his  character  is  tar- 
nished by  his  conduct  to  Dilawur  Khan,  now  upwards  of  eighty 
years  old,  whom    he  induced  to  return  to  Beejapoor  niiAwur 
under  promises  of  favour  ;  and  on  his  arriviil,  caused  to  ^.'j'^i,',,^' '"*'**' 
be  blinded  and  imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  Sattara,  where  i"'"on<j(i. 
he  died. 
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Ill  loO.'\  the  king's  brother,  Ismail,  who  resided   nt  Belgnum, 

rebelled,  aud  the  insurrection  grew  formidable.     Ein- 

I'l'inre  ool-Moolk,  who  was  sent  to  quell  it,  joined  the  prince, 

uin.ii ,  1593.     ^^^   proclaimed   him  king;   but,   in   an  action   which 

followed,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  his  head  was  sent  to  the 

He  is  king,  who  caused  it  to  be  fired  from  a  cannon  on  the 

»!.\ecutc<i.        walls,   aud  the  princc?  was   executed.      These    events 

were   hardly  ftt  an  end  before  the  ever-restless  King  of  Ahmed- 

nugger  entered  into  an  alliiince  with   the   Rajah   of 

with  Ahmed-   Penkondah,    and    invaded    the     Beejapoor     territory. 

migger.  During  the  campaign,  he  fell    ill  aud   died  ;  but  the 

war  was  continued  by  his  son,  or  rather  by  the  regent,  as  he  was 

a  minor,  and   in    a  severe    general  action,  the  young   king  was 

killed.     Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  who  had  acted  only  on  the  defensive, 

returned  to  his  capital  on  September  0,  1590,  making 

Cadiz  taken  ,.  ,,         .  •  t   ^    ^t  •    •    •  ri-  i 

i.y  the  a  triumphal  entry  amidst  the  reijoicrngs  ot  Jus  people. 

English.  rpj^jg  proved  to  he  the  last  war  with  Ahmednugger ; 

and  the  conclusion  of  those  frequent  and  desperate  struggles  for 
superiority  which  had  lasted  throughout  their  existence,  whicli 
treaties  and  intermarriages  did  not  prevent,  and  which  weakened 
and  at  times  exhausted  both. 

From  this  period  henceforth  the  kingdom  of  Beejapoor  had  no 
Rpiarate  Special  histonau,  and  its  progress  and  final  extinction  by 
iil'i''Hpoor  ^'"^  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  form  events  of  general 
ceases.  historv  wliich  supplies  only  great  occurrences ;  but  it 

can  be  gathered,  tiiat  the  last  portion  of  the  reign  of  Ibrahim 
Adil  Siiah  Avas  prosperous  and  splendid.  In  the  first  attack  by 
the  Moghuls  upon  Ahmednugger  his  forces  were  too  late  to 
relieve  the  city,  and  in  the  attempt,  conjointly  with  Golcoudah 
and  the  Ahmednugger  army,  to  drive  them  from  Berar,  his  best 
troops  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Soopa,  as  already  related 
in  Chapter  X.  of  this  Book,  and  the  contest  was  never  renewed. 
On  the  arrival  of  (he  Emperor  Akbur  at  Boorhanpoor,  iu  IGO.'J, 
Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  presents, 
and  overtures  of  alliance.  It  is  believed  that  a  secret  treaty  was 
then  executed,  wliich,  while  it  protected  Beejapoor,  left  the 
emperor  free  as  regarded  .Mimcdnugger  ;  the  marriage  of  Ibruhiui  s 

daughter  to  the  Prince  Daniel  followed,  aud  his 
iKrahim  Adil  Subsequent   neiitrfilitv   saved    his   kingdom    from    auv 

attempt  at  subjugation  by  the  Moglnils,  during  tlie 
reign  of  his  son.  Ilirahim  Adil  Shah  died  iu  1(W»,  in  the 
fifty-sLxth  year  of  his  age.  lie  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
niTh.rmc'er  Adil  Shahy  dynasty,  and  in  most  respects,  except 
•nd.ew.  jjg  founder,  the  most  able  and  popular.  Without  tlie 
distraction  of  war,  he  applied  himself  to  civil  afl'airs  with  much 
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c«re;  and  the  land  settlements  of  the  provinces  of  his  kir-^don, 

a  mLn       Tr-  '''''  "^■**'^"*  an,ong  di.trict  records,  showl' 
admirable  and  eftoent  sv.tem  of  registration  of  property,  and  it 
valuation.      In    tins   respect,    the   system   of  Toder^  Mu       ntr  1 
duced  by  the  Emperor  Akbur,  seems  to  have  been  f.,11    vkl  "^  i 

J  ofeXTthe"?    ;"^''^''?^^«--       '^^t'-^c^'^   J'e    changed 
proles^ion  of  the  fetate  religion  immodiatelv  upon  assninin-  th. 
direction  of  State  affairs  from  Sheea  to  Soonv^brah im  Z 
extremely  tolerant  of  all  ci^ds  and  faiths.     I  indoos  It   onlv 
suffered  no  persecution  at  his  hands,  but  manv  of     is   chief  c    h 
and  military  otHcers  were  Brahmins  and   Alahrattr    w'tl.   1 

ortuguese  of  Goa  he  seems  to  have  kept  upati  X  int';  our t 
I  ortuguese  planters  decomted  his  palaces,%iid  their  iieichau: 
traded  freely  in  his  dominions.  To  thei'r  missionarie  alt  t 
extended  his  protection  ;  and  there  are  many  anecdote.'  c  iT^nt 

z^::T\^rfu''''r  -'  ^"^'^^^^"^  e^uaiC/n- 

not   exceed     thai   of  his  contemporary  Akbur.     He  allowed  tl,P 

preac-hing  ot  Christianity  freely  among  his  people,  and 

there  are  still  existent  several  Catholic  churches  one  S^.l^ 

a    Cheetapoor,  one  at  Moodgul,  one  at  Raichore,  and  -'^^^- 

others,  endowed  by  the  kino-  x^Uh    i.r.A  j 

reveo„e,  which  haW  tr  "ed       e     '  atefaj  ,"  TT'  1 

Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  was  fond  of  architecture  «r,,?   ^     •       i  • 

long  reign,  and  its  peaceful  close,  embeSfhed  his  now      ""'  '" 

splendid  capital  with  manv  noble  buildin-s      Hi«  own  Architecture. 

mausoleum,   which   is   still  perfect    andV^n/  •     i.       , 

IliiiicK  n  •  p^j'fLL,  ana  jiept    m   repair  bv  thp 

ndo  Coh"'™'!'- "''  ''  "°'  "^  '^'  °^°^*  ^I'-^borate  specimens  of 
Indo-Gothic  architecture  in  India;  and  both  of  the  t^n^K       ^  , 

hue  mosque  and  terrace  attached  to  it  ttbaVak  of  JrT..^'' 

S;:^~:£-xrirti:^:H'hf- 

Mahmood,  at  a  total  co^t  of  ^oi  ia;a/     ,",  ^°   ^^   ^'^    so» 

occupi^d  ■hir.v-si.Ja..  \k,  lb  .  ^a  aoes"^.  '  Too™ '  h   ,7" 

nule,  l„„g,  and  pXlt  T.  aU'.' ':l^' "'''?'«', ''-fv''-^« 
tuins:  while  to  the  righi  and  lef  ihe  e°,e«.  of  tl  w"*-  ^'  '" 
k  foUowed  for  Mveral  miloa.  '  °^  ""  ""  '".'  ■=«" 
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At  his  death  llie  Ivintr  left  a  full  treaMury,  a  large  and  well-paid 
army  nf  80,000  hor>se,  and  his  dominions  extended  to  the  borders 
of  Mysore.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahmood,  then  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  and  the  history  of  his  reiirn  and  that  of  his  suc- 
ces.sors,  in  the  absence  of  any  local  record,  must  be  traced  in  coy- 
iicction  with  the  general  history  of  India. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  inr,  NIZAM  sir.viiY  pynasty  op  atimednttgger  (continncd 
from   Chapter  XVIII.,  lioolc  III.),  1532  TO  158G. 

BooRHAN  XiZAM  SuAH,  after  tiie  death  of  Ismail  Adil  Shah  of 
IJcejapoor,  in  lo32,  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace  until  lo42,  when  he 
endeavoured  to  take  advantajre  of  tlie  quarrel  Ijetween  Ibrahim 
.Adil  Shah  and  his  minister,  A.ssud  Khan.  The  real  object  of  the 
attack  seems  to  h.ave  been  the  acquisition  of  the  district.s  of 
Purainda  and  Sholapoor,  always  in  dispute  between  the  States ; 
.iiid  bavin;;-  taken  p<iss>ession  of  tiiem,  he  niarcli-  d  to  Belganm. 
Here  there  appears  some  inconsistency  in  Feri.shta's  history,  for 
J5norhan  Niziuu  Shah  is  represented  as  having  induced  Assud 
Khan  to  join  him  in  attiicking  Beejapoor;  whereas,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  general  loyalty  of  A.'<sud  Khan's  conduct, 
the  history  of  the  events  as  given  in  the  account  of  Ibrahim's 
rt'ign  is  much  more  probable.  The  result  of  the  attack  on 
litvjapoor  was  unfortunate  :  and  the  king  was  not  only  obliged  t(» 
•urrender  what  he  had  taken,  but  to  retreat  to  Uowlatabad.     His 

restless  disi>osition,  however,  impidled  him  into  a  fresh 
«'tfinied''»t      war  in  lo44,  when  he  was  defeattxl  at  Oorclian,  as  has 

been  related  inC'hai)ter  XV.  of  tiiis  liook,  with  the  loss 
of  his  artillery,  ch'piiants,  and  caun>-equipage.  Failing  against 
Beejapoor,  the  king  now  attacked  the  Beeder  State,  in  revenge  fa* 
ivfratstho  ^'^^'"o  denied  biui  HS-tistanee  against  Beejapoor;  de- 
iri.<i|.*,rf         feated  the  Beeder  troops,  and  tookOwsa,  Kandhar,  and 

other  forts,  which  occtipied  him  till  lr»4o,  when  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Prince  AbdooUa  of  B('eja|xu)r,  and  his  flight  to  (Joa, 
occurred.  In  this  matter  he  was  able  to  elfect  nothing;  Assnd 
Khan  rejected  his  overtures,  and  the  Portuguese  would  not  join 
Thr  kiiiK  the  confederacy  against  Jiet'japo(u-.  The  king  now  in- 
c'l*.)ji^rltir.n  vited  the  coopemtion  of  liumraj  of  Beejanugger,  and 
•f  bIv./I''^ '"  advanced  as  far  as  KuUiany  to  meet  him.  Near  this 
r.ji«e.r.  town  ho  defi-ated  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  with  severe  Iosij, 

a'-a  returning  by  Purainda,  again  took  possession  of  it.     Tiiis  w«u 
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contiimed  till  l.",40,  in  wliich  year  tlie  king  proceeded  into  the 
h'aichore  Dooab,  aud  had  a  conference  with  the  Prince  of  Beeja- 
niigger;  the  result  of  wliich  was,  that  esich  was  left  to  pursue  the 
conquest  of  such  portions  of  the  IWjap.ior  territory  as  he  could 
effect.      lianiraj,   therefore,    occupied    Moodj,ml   aiid    Kaichoie, 
while   Boorhan   Nizam   Shah    besieged    Sholapoor,    which    was 
taken    by   assault.     In  the   year   lo53,  the  affiiirs  of  ^arv  oe^„ 
Be«japoor   being   in   a   distracted   condition,  Bourhan  ''f^E""ei^ci! 
Niraui  Shah  again  commenced  operations  against  ifs  dominions 
md  besieged  Bet-japoor ;  but  being  taken  ill  of  dysentery,  tlie 
^it'ge  ^va3  raised,  aud  lie  returned  to  his  capital,  where  1,^^,^  of 
he  died  at  the  age  of  liftv-four,  ha\  ing  reigned  forty-  B^^''ii«n 
spven  years.     He  left  two  eons,  Hoosein  and  Abdool  ii^"^"^' 
Khadur,  by  his  wife  Anieena,  and  two  bv  Beebee  Muryam  th- 
daughter  of  Yoosiif  Adil  Shah.    Of  those  Ilooeein  was  y^„„J,^ 
the  eldest,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  succeeded  him.  >'"m'."fcaii 

Notwithstanding    his  youth,   Iloosein  Nizam  Shah'  S!""''" 
entered   upon    the   conduct   of  public   affairs   with  much  spirit. 
A  rebellion  by  his  brother  Abdool   Khadur,    supported   by   the 
Deccany  party,   was  quickly  suppressed,  while  his  half-brothers 
t..ok  refuge  with  their  uncle  at  Beejapoor.     These  desultory  con- 
tests   as   has  been   already  related,   continued  to  the  last  with 
brahim,  and  were  reyived  after   Ally   Adil   Shah's  succession, 
hey  eventually  provoked  the    invasion   of    the   Ahmednu---r 
dommions  by  AUy  Adil  Shah  and  Ramraj  conjoinfly 
with,  according  to  Ferishta's  account,  100,000  hor8<l  'A!l"Aai'i''' 
iuid  000,000  infantry,  bv  whom  the  country  was  over    **'"*''• 
run  and  plundered.      But  Ahmedn..oger,   though  besieged    wm 
not  taken  ;  provisions  were  supplied  to  the  garrison  from  without  • 
the  allies  seem  to  have  been  unprovided  with  artillery,  bv  which 
alone    the   fort   of    Ahuiednugger   could    be   attacked,    and     he 
monsoon  compelled  them  to  retire.     The  danger,  however    was 
nnminent,  and   Iloosein  Nizam  Shah  begged   for  peace,  when  it 
was  offered  on  the  conditic-n  of  giving  up  Kullianv  to  Ally  Adil 
Shah  ;  putting  Jehangeer  Khan,  the  Berar  general,'  to  death   an.l 
accepting  a    pan,  or    betel,  from   Kamraj.      The  e  ternr'we  v 
a..eepted,  and  the  brave  Jehangeer  was  'murdered  h-Tb-.ndf 
as-,as.sms  an  act  which,  done  at  the  desire  of '  an  intidJl,'  produced 
•^.uiversal  execration,  and  the  king  afterwards  proceeded    o     he 
camp  ot  L-amraj.     I^ri.hta's  account  of  the  scene  which  ensued  i 

Zt    ZTT^''  \'  'T'f   '  ''•^""■•'^•'  '•«-  -  t-  entering    he 
lent,  and  tool:  him   by  the  hand.     Jloosein    Nizam    Shah    who 

possessed  great  pride,  called  for  a  ba-in  and   ewer,  and  wast  d 

h.  hands,  as  if  they  had  been  polluted  by  the  touch   of  RW 

Kho  said  la  his  own   language,  "If  he   were  not  my  gu^^'i 
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would  cut  off  his  handa,  and  tie  them  round  his  neclt ; ''  then 
t;illin<r  for  water,  he  also  waahed  ;  and  such  were  the  bad  feeliugs 
wliioh  prevailvd,  that  a  tumult  nearly  occurred  on  the  spot.  On 
iriving  the  keys  of  KuUiany  to  Ifannaj,  th"  king  said,  '  I  give 
iheni  to  you  as  a  present.'     Rut  the  peace  did  not  last. 

lu  15(J2  Hoosein  Nizam  Shah  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Ku'- 

w:»rwith      lianv,  but  failed  :  and  was  attacked  in  turn  by  Ally  A<lil 

reniwcr     ^l'"''  ""^l  lUmraj,  when  he  lost  all  his  artillery— which 

Battit  of      numbered  700  pieces — except  forty.  Colonel  Briggs,  the 

Dreux.  traujilator  of  Ferishta,  supposes  that  tlic  great  gun  of 

Heejapoor,  the  largest  piece  of  ordnance  in  the  world,  weighing 

forty  tons,  cast  at  Ahmednugger  by  Cliuleby  Roomy 

iznn»t  Khan,  in  the  reign  of  Buorhan  Nizam  Shah,  was  taken 

i.japoor.    ^^^  j^j^j^  occa«ion  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  :  the   gun 

was  first  mounted  on  the  walls  cf  Purainda,  and  was  removed  from 

thence  during  a  temporary  occupation  of  that  fort  by  Beejapoor. 

Ahmednngger  was   again    besieged;    but  in    tlie    meantime   the 

ditch  had  been  enlarged,  the  bastions  built  of  stone,  and  much 

strengthened ;    and    the   allies,    whose   forces  had    pillaged  the 

country,  were  obliged  by  a  pestilence  that  broke  out  among  them, 

and  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river  Seena — which    Ferishta  states 

swept  away  2o,(X)0  men  at  niglit  from  their  crowded  camp— to 

retire. 

No  greater  example  of  revulsion  of  fetditig  can  well  be 
roiifederary  iniagiued,  amidst  these  perpetual  broils,  than  the  sudden 
iwjHhugger  i»lli"nc«i  f>f  the  five  Kings  of  the  Deccan  against  Beeja- 
"^^  nugger,  iu  the  ensuing  year,  l')04.     While  Ally  Adil 

Shah  had  called  in  the  aid  of  Jtamraj  to  avenge  himself  upon 
Hoosein  Nizam  Shah,  the  Kings  of  Golcondah,  Beeder,  and  Berar 
liad  aitled  the  latter  witii  all  their  forces  ap^ainst  the  'infidel.' 
Now,  all  alike  were  excited  by  the  same  religious  zeal  to  sink 
their  mutual  differences,  and  the  war  witli  the  Hindoos  of  Beeja- 
nugger  became  a  national  crusade.  How  it  was  carried  out  has 
already  been  related  (Chapter  XV.  of  this  Book),  and  it  is  per- 
haps strange  that  no  mutual  jealousies  prevented  its  fulfilment. 
Under  their  influence,  however,  no  partition  of  terri- 
NTamflhah  tory  took  place  till  long  afterwards.  Hoosein  Nizam 
Shah,  who  had  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  witnessing  his 
artillery  win  the  battle,  only  lived  till  he  returned  to  his  capita], 
where  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  .lune  7,  loG-'J.  He  was  oidy 
twenty-four  years  old,  and  liad  reigned  twelve  years,  amidst 
M.Kirtuzji  constant  war  and  turmoil.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
N.r,iii.  Hinh,    pou   Mooftuza,  then  a  minor,  whose  mother,  Khuonzn 

III"  Hon,  MH-  '  '  _  ' 

t>-ni»,  IM6,      Sooltana,  undertook  the  regency,  assisted  by  her  bro- 
Uierfi. 
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Tbu  jealousy   of    Iloosein   T^'izam   Shah    Lad   prev-ntpd    arv 
occupation  of  the  territory  of  Beejanugjrtr  by  AUv  Adil    Shah"- 
•nd  on  his  death,  tJie  King  of  Beejapoor  proceeded  against   the 
southern  provinces.    But,  true  to  the  preceding  policy  of  her  kiii^r- 
dom.  the  queen-dowager  took  the  field  in  person,  and  Ally   \dU 
Shah  was,  for  the  present,  forced  to   postpone  his  intentions  of 
Annexation.     A  desultorj-  war  continued  between  the  kin-doms 
till  I06O,  when  the  king  released  himself  from  his  mother's  re- 
cency, and  assumed  charge  of  his  own  aflairs,  behaving  with  so 
much  spint  in  tlie  continuance  of  the  war  against  Beejapoor  that 
peace  was  concluded  on  the  understandiuir  that,  while  Beejapoor 
*liould   not   be    molested    in   annexing  the   province   of    Beeia- 
nugger,  Ahmednugger  should  be  at  liberty  to  conquer 
lierar.      In    1572,    therefore,  Moortuza   Nizam    Shah  B^ra""" 
marched   against   Toofal   Khan,   the   minister  of  the  p„pe 
Imad  Shahy  dynjisty  of  Berar,  who  had  usurped  the  <^™«°'"J"^"»- 
local  power,  and  defeated  him.     Toofal  Khan  would  have  been 
taken   prisoner,  but  for  a  devotee,  who  stood  up  in  tlie  path  of 
the  king  and  his  army,  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  forbade  him  to 
proceed  till  he  had  paid  down  to  him  12,000  boons,  or  4  200/    Thv 
anecdote  is  given  by  Ferishta,  and  artords  a  specimen   both  of 
the  extortions  of  religious  devotees,  and  the  strong  superstition  of 
the  period.     Toofal  Khan  afterwards  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of 
NamHlla    and  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Akbur,  placing  himself  and 
the  imad  Shahy  dominions  under  his  protection  :  when  the  emperor 
"'"'^,  t  '''flf'l'  '''  Moortuza  Nizam  Shah,  forbidding  him  to 
molest  ioofal  Khan  or  the  Berar  territory.     To  this 
liowever,  the  young  king  paid  no  attention.     He  cap-'  S^iurcd.""" 
tured  Toolal  Khan,  with  his  sovereign,  Boorhan  Imad  Shah,  and 
confined  them.    Boorhan  Imad  Shah  died  soon  afterwards;   but 
meanwi.ile  Moortuza  had  annexed  Berar   to  his  do-  ^ 
minions— an  act   which  the   Emperor  Akbur  deeply  «""«dto 
resented.     The  ruler  of  Khandesh  made  an  attempt  to  uuZt 
recover  Berar  for  a  relative  of  its  deceased  king,  but  it  failed,  and 
lie  was  pursued  to  Boorhanpoor. 

Moortuza  Nizam  Shah  was  now  advised  bv  his  minister,  Chunoiz 
Khan,  to  reduce  Beeder,  as  a  balance  atrainst  Ally  Adil  Shah'< 
southern  annexations:  but  the  minister's  enemies  persuaded  the 
king  that  this  was  only  a  ruse  to  draw  him  away  from 
Berar,  of  which  Chungiz  Khan  desired  to  take  posses-  Ki""/" 
eion.     The  king,   becoming  impressed  with   the  truth  """*°"'''J- 
of  the  accusation,  which,  however,  had  no  real  foundation,  sent  a 
cup  of  poison  to  his  minister,  who,  seeing  he  could  not  escane 
death,   drank  it  and  died,    leaving  an  aflecting   letter  ^.^ 
tf>  the  king,  quoted  by  Ferishta,  which  produced  sacli  awi^ 
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bii  effect  upon  his  mind,  that  he  nbdic  ted  tlie  throne,  and  •rave 
up  the  conduct  of  allaii's  to  liis  niiuisters,  Saliil)  Khnn  and  Siihi- 
biit  Kh&n.  The  former  now  puisued  a  course  of  unbridled  protli- 
[iHcy  and  licentiousness,  and  eventually  fled,  but  was  pursued,  and 
put  to  death  by  the  nobles  whom  he  had  provoked.  Salabiit  Khan, 
iioweTer,  continued  in  office,  and  directed  the  attuirs  of  fetate 
with  great  ability,  for  a  long  pi-nod.  The  kinjj's  mind  had  now 
btrome  completely  disordered ;  and  in  a  moment  of  aufrer, 
Salabut  Khan  was  imprisoned.  After  this  the  State  alVaira  fell 
into  great  confusion,  Mirza  Khan,  one  of  the  ciiief  uobles, 
marched  with  a  force  to  Dowlatabad,  and  released  the  Prince 
Meeruu  Iloosein,  who  was  contint-d  there.  The  kinjr,  in  his 
extremity,  now  relesiaed  Salabut  Khan  ;  but  it  was  too  late : 
Meenm  Iloosoin  hastened  to  Ahmednugtrer,  sui-]irised  the  fort, 
voortuM  ""^  after  grossly  insulting  his  wretched  father,  shut 
fnn^'" dc-Aili  ^^"^  "P  '"  *  ^'^*  bath-room,  where  he  died  of  suffoca- 
•^'>-  tion.     This  event  took  place  in  the  year  I08O,  in  the 

twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  and  be  was  succeeded  by  the 
parricide.  The  king's  body  was  taken  to  Roza,  near  Dowlatabad, 
and  interred  in  a  tine  mausoleum  he  had  erected  there;  but  waa 
al'terwiirds  disinternd  and  sent  to  Kerbeia. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


or  THE   RIZAM   SDAHT   DYNASTY   OF   AHMEDNUGGER 
(conlwued),  I08G  TO  1607. 

MiwaiUN  IIoosEix,  Nizam  Shah  ascended  the  throne  immediately 
Aoresfinn  of  on  his  father's  death,  and  created  Mirza  Khan,  who  had 
iii"i^"n,  releaeed  him  from  confinement,  minister.  The  king  now 
lies.  gjiyg  ^^y  to  excess  of  all  kinds  ;  he  was  rarely  sober, 

and  one  of  bis  amusements  was  to  ride  through  the  city,  with  his 
drunken  companions,  and  hunt  to  death  any  one  who  mig-ht  cross 
his  path.  To  avert  the  chance  of  rebellion,  he  destroyed  all  the  male 
representatives  of  his  family  then  present — fifteen  persons — in  one 
day.  litcoming  suspicious  of  Mirza  Khan,  he  endeavoured  to  get 
Who  It  dp-  Ji'"i  i'Jto  his  power;  but  the  minister  was  warv,  and 
iiir..ned,  )5«8.  Bnccceded,  on  the  other  hand,  in  seizing  and  imprison- 
^ni'c""'""  '"?  ^^'«  ^'"P'  ""  March  I.*},  IMS.  He  then  dispatched 
Bi«.iii«h  an  escort  to  Lohgurh,  where  the  sons  of  the  king's 

paternal  uncle,  Boorhan,  were  confined :  and  brought 
»"'i'h'im-'-"™  from  thpnre  Ismail,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  and 
•>.!>».  1388.      placed  him  on  the  throne.     This  act,  however,  produced 
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h    great    commotion   among  the    troops,    and  Jiuual    Khan,  the 
leader   of  the    Deccanies   and   Abyssinians,  protested    against  it 
with  much  violence.     Mirza  Khan,  believing  the  tumult  would 
subside  if  the  king  were  dead,  caused  him  to  be  be- 
headed ;  and  his  head,  stuck  upon  a  long  pole,  was  h.>  sein 
exhibited  from  one  of  the  bastions.     But  this  murder 
exasperated  the  mob  still  more;  and  Jumal  Khan  and  his  party 
set  fire  to  the  gates.     During    the  nighr,   Mirza  Khan   and  hi.s 
friends  escaped  ;    but  Jumal  Khan,  at  the  head  of  the  mob  of 
eoldiers  and  townspeople,  plundered  tlie  houses  of  all  ftireigners, 
fcnd  slew  all  they  could  tind,  under  circumstances  of  great  barbarity 
and   cruelty.     On  the  fourth    day,  Mirza  Khan,  wlio  had  been 
Seized  in  his  flight,  was  brought  to  Jumal  Khan,  who,  ^,^7.,  ki,:„i 
after  having  him  led  about  the  city  on  an  ass.  caused  <^^«''^^"'«;J- 
him  to  be  hewn  in  pieces,  and  his  members  affixed  to  different 
public  edifices.     Others  were  blown  from  guns,  and  the  Deccan 
pwrty  remained  triumphant.     Thus,  too,  the  murder  of  Moortuza 
Nizam  Shah  was  avenged. 

This  revolution  did  not,  however,  affect  the  young  king's 
position,  and  Jumal  Khan  was  prepared  to  support  him.  Ismail 
Nizam  Shah  was  the  son  of  Boorhan,  who  had  fled  from  the 
I'ecean  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Akbur,  and  still  remained 
there  ;  and  it  was  considered  bv  manv  that  his  was  the  best  rig-ht 
to  succeed.  But  Jumal  Khan  was  an  able  man,  and  a  brave 
soldier,  and  having  given  his  allegiance  to  the  young  king,  was 
now  prepared  to  do  his  duty  by  him.  Salabut  Khan,  who  was 
employed  in  Berar,  was  the  first  to  take  the  field  in  the  interests  of 
Boorhan ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  Jumal  Khan,  who  now  turned 
against  the  anny  of  Beejapoor,  which  had  advanced  from  tlie 
south.  No  action  ensued,  and  its  retreat  was  effected  by  the 
payment  of  270,000  boons,  or  108,000/.,  for  the  expense  of  the 
campaign. 

Salabut  Khan,  now  an  aged  man,  was  afterwards  allowed  to 
return  to  Ahmednugger,  and  died  in  the  same  year.  His  noble 
mausoleum,  erected  on  a  lofty  hill  south  of  the  city,  is  still  in 
perfect  repair,  and  is  used  by  pleasure  parties  from  Ahmednugger. 
It  commands  a  grand  view  over  the  mountains  to  the  south  and 
east,  and  over  the  broad  vallej'  of  the  Godavery  river. 

The  Emperor  Akbur,   who   greatly   desired   a  pretext  for  in- 
terference in  Deccan  affairs,  and  w^ho  had  kept  himself 
fully  advised  of  the  political  state  of  Ahmednugger,  Aki.nr-s 
now   offered   Boorhan   an   army  to  reinstate  himself; 
but  he  declined  the  attempt,  and  for  the  present  stationed  himself 
near  the  frontier,  in  the  province  of  Hundia,  which  was  allottt-d 
for  his  support ;    and  thence,  having  made  a  desultory  efiort  to 
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invade  Ahniedmipf^er^  was  defeated.     The  war  Aviih  Boojapoor, 

however,  continued.     Boorlinn's  cause  was  espoused  by  Ibraliini 

Adil  Shah  ;  and,  in  a  jreneral  action,  Junial  Khan  was 

Bii.ih  <ic  slain,  when  IJooilian,  advancinjr  from  tlie  north,  deposed 

poaed,  1591.        1-  T  -I       Ti  ■      T        •  r^ 

his  sou  Ismail,  alter  a  nominal  rei<m  of  two  years. 
Boorhan  Nizam  Shall  was  of  somewhat  advanced  ajje  when  he 

ascended  the  tlirone.  He  was  the  brother  of  Moortuza 
Nuiim^shah  Nizaui  Shall,  and  had  been  allotted  an  ample  estate  Jit 
iMi""^"'^''*'    Lohgurli ;  but,  on  the  kiufr's  disphiying:  symptoms  of 

madness,  had  rebelled,  been  defeated  by  him,  and  forced 
))ui.iiii  to   tiy,  first  to  Beeder,  and  thence   to  JJetyapoor,  and 

eventually  received  protection  from  the  Emperor  Akbur, 

Boorhan  Nizam  Shah's  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Dilawur  Khfii, 

ex-regent  of  Beejapoor,  led  to  a  war  with  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  : 

Ejpoiiitinn     R'ld  this  concluded,  he  dispatched  an  army  against  the 

r'^.mw.ese     Bortnguese,  in  1592,  which  besieged  Bevadunda ;  but 

iicfoHitd.         jj^  snU'ered  a  severe  reverse.     The  garrison,  reinforced, 

attacked  the  ^lahoniedans,  took  seventy-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and 

killed,  according  to  the  Maiiomedan  hi.-itorian,  12,000  men,  while 

tlie   Portuguese   claim  10,000.    1,500  lOuropeans,  and  about  the 

same  number  of  native  soldiers,  composed  the  Portuguese  force. 

'J'ho  Mahomedan  commander,  Furhad  Khan,  with  liib  family,  were 

taken  prisoners,  and  having  become  Christians,  went  to  Portugal. 

In  1504,  while  engaged  in  a  campaign  in  support  of  the  Piince 

Ismail  of  Beejapoor  against  his  brother  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  the 

kiuL^  fell  ill  ;  and  declariu''  his  son  Ibrahim  to  be  his 
nonrh.in  ^  '  .  '^    ^        .,  „  ,  . 

Kiiuni  sii.-ih     successor,  and  passing  over  Ismail,  on  account  oi  his 

11.  (lies.  15»l.         ...  '      .     .   '^        ,.",  ,,        1  -     1 -r>^ 

religious  opinions,  died  on  May  lo,  101)4. 
Immediately  before  the  late  king's  death,  an  attempt  had  been 
ii.raiihn  made  by  Yeklihus  Khan  to  creab-  a  revolution  in  favour 

Ni/.ain  «ii.ih  yf  jjjg  eldcst  SOU  Isuiail ;  but  it  had  failed,  and  Ibrahim 
iJM.  ascended  the  throne  without  furi.ier  oppositi<m.     He 

appointed  Meean  Munjoo  Deccany  to  be  his  minister,  and  Yekhlas 
Khan  was  allowed  to  return  to  court;  but  a  rivalry  immediately 
(onimeiiced  between  them,  which,  in  the  end,  proved  disastrous. 
In  the  confusion  which  prevailed,  tlie  ambassador  of  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah  was  insulted,  and  left  the  court,  and  Ibrahim  himself  niov»(l 
with  an  aniiy  to  support  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  moderate 
.Mctan  Munjoo  urged  the  prospective  interference  of  the  Empernr 
Akbur  as  a  reason  for  peace  between  the  two  States.  Yekhlas 
Khan  was  for  war,  and  the  young  king,  under  the  influence  of 
almost  habitual  intoxication,  marched  with  liis  army.  Still 
.Meean  Munjoo  persisted  in  his  endeavours  lo  prevent  bloodshed, 
and  had  inlhience  enough  witii  the  Beejapoor  commander, 
Humeed  Kliau,  tu  prevent  hia   being  the  assailant.     When    t)u) 
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armiea  were  encamped  near  each  other,  nnd,  after  a  uiglit  of  de- 
bauch, the  kiug  ordered  out  his  forces  nnd  attacked  tlie  Beej«poor 
troops ;  but,  hs  he  was  leading  the  centre  of  his  army,  ibmhim 
was  shot  in  tlie  forehead,  and  died  instantly.    His  reign  ki'Med  ui''"'' 
had  only  lasted  four  months.     Ilis  budy  was  taken  to  aitiun,  1394. 
Ahmednugger,  and  a  boy  named  Ahmed,  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
ecendant  of  the  royal  family,  and  who   had   been  con-  Ahmed  rro- 
fined  at  Dowlatabad,  was  sent  for  by  Meean  Munjoo,  $;f^"^?^„^Je/; 
and    proclaimed    king,    while    the    late    king's    son,  1*94. 
Bahadur,  then  an  infant  in  arms,  was  despatched  to  a  distant 
fortress. 

Ahmed  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  on  August  6,  1S94,  but 

it  was  shortly  afterwards  discovered  that  he  had  no 

,    ,  1    1-   1  1  1       T-i  -1     The  siKcffl 

pretensions  to  royal  descent;  and   l ek bias  Ivhan,  with  sion  dia- 

his   Abyssinians,  disputed  the  succession,   raising  an 

insurrection,  and  proclaiming  another  buy  as  king.     In  his  despair, 

Meean  Munjoo  now  took   the  desperate  resolution  of  prjnce 

inviting    the    Prince    Moorad    Mirza    from    Guzerat,  ?i"'.'rad  Miraa 

f'  ,  _  '    invited  lu  tlie 

and  the  prince,  already  in  possession  of  his  father's  oeccan. 
iustnictions  to  advance  into  the  Deccan  on  any  reasonable  pre- 
text, marched  at  once  for  Ahmednugger.  Meanwhile  Meean 
Munjoo  had  retrieved  his  position,  and  had  defeated  Yekhlas 
Khan  and  his  party  ;  but  it  was  too  late:  nothing  could  stav  the 
prince's  progress,  and  leaving  the  dowager-queen,  Chand  Beebee, 
as  regent,  and  the  fort  of  Ahmednugger  well  provided  for  defence, 
Meean  Munjoo  departed  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Kings 
of  Golcondah  and  Beejapoor  against  the  common  enemv,  the 
Moghuls.  The  queen  had,  from  the  first,  been  opposed  to  cho- 
election  of  Ahmed  as  king.  She  considered  the  infant  Bahadur 
the  rightful  heir,  as  in  truth  he  was  :  and  collectinsr  a  strong 
party  around  her,  prepared  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last.  There 
were  now  four  competitors  for  the  throne  ;  1,  the  infant  son  of 
the  late  king;  2,  the  boy  Ahmed,  already  crowned  ;  claimants  of 
8,  the  boy  selected  by  Yf  khla-<  Khan,  who  was  at  the  """  ""■""*• 
head  of  his  own  party  for  his  support ;  and,  4,  Shah  Ally,  the  son 
of  Boorhan  Niznin  Shah  I.,  an  old  man,  seventv  vears  of  ige,  wiio 
had  lived  in  retirement  at  Berjapoor,  and  whose  pretensions  were 
Buppoited  by  Nehung  Khan,  another  powerful  Abyssinian  chief. 
Of  these  parties,  Yekhlas  Khan's  was  defeated  near  the  Godaverv 
by  a  Moghul  detachment,  and  dispersed.  Nehung  Khan  cut  his 
way  through  the  ]Moghul  army,  and  joined  the  queen  in  the  fort ; 
but  Shah  Ally  and  his  followers  were  cut  off,  and  perished.  On 
hearing  of  the  Moghul  invasion,  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  despatched  his 
able  general,  Soheil  Khan,  to  Nuldroog,  with  25.000  horse,  where  he 
Was  joined  by  Yekhla.«  Khan  with  the  wreck  of  his  force,  and  bv 
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h  contingent  of  0.000  horse  from  Golcondah  ;  and   had  this  force 

marched    on    Ahmednngffer   at   once,    the    present   crisis   might 

pissihly  have  been  averted. 

Hearing  of  tlie  assembling  of  these  forces,  tlie  Prince  Moorad 

Aiimed-  Mirza  now   pressed   the    siege    with    ardour.      Mines 

nuu-ger  were  laid  under  the  two  principal  bastions,  and  charsred 

i-riii.e      ■      ready  for   explosion.     Respecting  the   bravery  of  the 

garrison,  the  Mogluil  ornccr  in  charge  ot  the  trenches 

made  liis  way  to  the  walls,  and  informing  them  of  tlicir  danger, 

called  upon  them  to  surrender      The  queen-dowa^er  would,  how- 

,  ,     ever,  hear  of  no  terms.     She  began  counter-mines,  her- 
\    lour  f.i  the  .  .  '-'  . 

•iiieoii-  self  working  with  the  men,  and  by  daylight  two  mines 

had  been  discovered  and  destroyed.  In  the  act  (tf  re- 
moving the  powder  from  a  third,  the  train  was  fired,  iiud  some  of 
tlie  wall  fell.  Several  of  the  oflicers  now  prepared  for  Hisiht,  and 
urged  the  queen  to  escape  ;  but  the  heroic  woman  put  on  armour, 
and  with  a  veil  over  her  face,  and  a  naked  sword  in  her  hand, 
took  up  her  post  in  the  breach,  while  her  example  caused  tlie 
n.piiipenf  utmost  enthusiasm  to  prevail  among  all  ranks.  In  the 
iiieMogimis.  afternoon,  the  Mogliuls  advanced  to  storm,  but  were 
beaten  back  with  immen.ie  loss  :  the  ditch  wiis  nearly  tilled  wiih 
the  dead.  Again  and  again  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  the 
queen  in  person  repulsed  them  all,  and  without  quitting  her  post 
all  night,  caused  the  breach  to  be  built  up.  I5ut  the  danger  was 
imminent;  another  such  crisis  could  hardly  be  endured,  and  she 
therefore  wrote  to  Soheil  Klian,  urging  him  to  advance.  Tlii.^ 
despatch  was,  however,  intercepted  by  the  Prince  Moorad,  who 
read  it,  and  adding,  '  the  sooner  you  come  the  better,  J  am  most 
anxious  to  meet  you,'  forwarded  it  to  its  destination.  As  the 
Prinre  relieving  forces  advanced,  they  cut  oH"  the  supplies  of 

n'.'oiutes  provisions  to  the  Mughul  carap,  whereupon  I'rince 
Willi  iiie  Moorad  made  overtures  to  the  queen,  offering  to  quit 
<i..»riger.  the  country  if  Perar  were  ceded  to  him.  Tins,  at  first, 
she  refused ;  but  her  allies  were  still  distant,  and  even  did  tiiey 
riiierfdcs  arrive,  the  result  of  an  engagement  between  tiiem  and 
nenr.  ^.lie   Moghul   veterans  was  very  doubtful.     She,  tlu-re- 

fore,  signed  tiie  treaty,  and  Prince  Moordd  Mir/a  marched,  un- 
molested, to  take  possession  of  Rerar.  Three  days  afterwards,  the 
allies  reached  Alimeduu^'ger,  and  Meean  Munjoo  pressed  the 
recognition  of  Ahmed  upon  the  queen.  She,  however,  was  firm 
The  Infant  i"  ''<^'"  Support  of  the  infant  king,  whom  she  sent  for, 
kiii«'«""  ''"''  caused  to  be  crowned,  while  Ahmed  was  provided 
rr..wiip<i.  with  an  estate  by  the  King  of  IJeejapoor,  and  re- 
digued  all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom. 

But  the  Stat©  was  doomed.     The  queen  appointed  Mahnined 
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Klian  as   niiuister,  -who  soon   set  her  at  detiance,  appointed  Lie 
own  creatures  to  offices   of  trust,  and   obliged  her  to   applj'   to 
Beejapoor  for  aid, -which  was  promptly  given.     Ibra-  Ti,eKinB.>£ 
him  Adil   Shah  despatched  Soheil  Khan  with  25,0C0  iiepjapoor 

.         '    ,         ,  ,  ,   ,  •       J   •       assists  the 

cavalry,  to  reniam  under  lier  orders,  and  be  arnvea  in  (4Me.-ii- 
1596; -when  Mahomed  Khan,  finding  his  power  at  an    """**"• 
end,  wrote  to  Khan  Khanan,  the  Moghul  commander  in  Berar, 
oHering  his  own  assifitance  to  subdue  the  whole  of  the  Ahnied- 
uugger  kingdom.      When   this   became  known,   the    garrison   of 
Ahmednugger   seized    the  traitor,  and    made  him    over  to  the 
queen,  who,  by  this  step,  was  reinstated  in  her  authority.     Soheil 
Ivhan  now  set  out  on  his  return  to  Beejapoor;  but  having  received 
intelligence  of  the  annexation,  by  the  Moghuls,  of  other  districts 
not  included  in  the  cession  of  Berar,  halted  for  instructions,  and 
received  orders  to  defend  the  northern  frontier.     He,  Battle  of 
therefore,  atlvanced  with  his  own  army  and  the  con-  ^""i'^ 
tingents  of  Golcondah  and  Ahmednugger,  to  Soneput  or  Soopa,  on 
the  GodaveiT,  when  the  general  action  which  eventually  decided 
the  fate  of  Ahmednugger  was  fought,  on  January  26,  1597,  as  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  X.  of  this  Book.     The  Moghuls  did  not  imme- 
diateh'  advance  upon  Ahmednugger ;  but  the  local  disputes  were 
by  no  means  at  an  end.     Nehung  Khan,  who  had  been  appointed 
minister  after  Mahomed   Khan,  resisted  the   queen  and  revolted  : 
and  affairs   continued    in    the    same    distracted    state  until    the 
anival   of  the   Emperor   Akbur  at  Boorhanpoor,    in  1599.     On 
tlie   Moghuls'    advance    from  Berar,   Nehung    Khan  second  siege 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose  them,  and  tied  nug/,',!rt,y 
til    Joonair,    and  Ahmednugger  was   again    invested,  tiiejiogimu. 
Tlie  queen  once  more  defended  it  bravely,  but  she  had  now  no  de- 
pendence upon  the  garrison,  and  openly  gave  her  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  accept  terms,  and  carry  the  young  king  to 
Joonair.     As  this  opinion  was  uttered,  Ilunieed  Khan,  a  eunuch, 
to  whom  it  had  been  expressed,  ran   out  of  the   palace  into  the 
parade-ground  of  the  fort,  crvino-  that  the  queen  was  „ 

'  *-        ,  '        .       a  ^  Ttt'ineen- 

about  to  give   up  the   fort  to  the   Moghuls;  and   the  dnwas'-ria 
ungrateful  Deccany  troops,  led  by  him,  rushed  into  the 
private  apartments  and  put  the  royal  lady  to  death.    Thus  perished 
one  of  the  noblest  charactei-s  that  the  Deccan    had      per 
ever  produced.  Beautiful  in  person,  and  at  an  early  age     ciiaracter. 
H  widow,  there  is  yet  no  stain  upon  her  honour.  The  trying  scenes 
of  her  early  life  at  Beejapoor  were  often  repeated  ;  yet,  with  a 
devotion  rarely  excelled,  she  never  hesitated  to  do  her  duty  in 
the  great  political  emergencies  which  occurred,  both  in  Beejapoor 
Bud  Ahmednugger.     Her  valour  was  unquestionable,  and  was  put 
to  the  severest  proof  on  many  occasions  ;  and  her  sad  fate  excited 
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ft  feeling  of  universal  commiseration,  which  has  survived  to  the 
present  time — among  her  old  people. 

After  the  queen's  death,  the  Moghul?  pressed  the  siege  mi^re 
CHiitiire  of  rapidly.  Their  mines  were  sprung,  and  in  the  storin 
miKBe'r  tiv  which  followed,  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword, 
the  MogtniiB.  for  the  Moghuls  gave  no  quarter.  The  infant  king, 
The  itifsnt  with  all  tlie  members  of  tlie  royal  family,  were  sent  to 
tiif  Enipcror  the  I'/Wiperor  Akbur,  and  were  confined  in  the  fort  of 
Akijiir.  Gwalior.      ]iut  there  was   still   some   vitality  in   the 

State.  Moortuza,  the  son  of  Shah  Ally,  who  was  the  son  of 
Monrtiirfi  litiorhan  isizani  Shah  1.,  proclaimed  himself  king, 
Miccredi'"''  under  the  title  of  Moortuza  Nizam  Shah  II.,  and  wm 
w  .,...  supported   bv  the    famous    Mullik     Umbur,   who,    as 

rinimr-sad-     minister-iu-chief,  and  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Dow- 

latabad,  long  preserved  what  remained  of  the  old 
kingdom,  and  canied  out  in  detail  those  surveys  of  village 
lands,  registrations  of  property,  and  revised  asse.'jsments  which  have 

rendered  him  ever  since  famous  throughout  a  large  por- 

ri  is  cliiirJictcr  *  -     * 

tion  of  the  Deccan.  Mullik  Umbur  was  one  of  those 
Abyssinians  who,  little  bettor  than  savages  in  their  own  country, 
diirplayed  in  the  JJeccan  abilities  as  statesmen  and  generals 
which  were  hardly  e.vceeded  by  the  more  civilised  Persians. 
The  king  continued  to  reside  at  Owsa  for  some  time,  but  wr.s 
afterwards  removed  to  Purainda,  which  became  for  a  brief  period 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  Mullik  Umbur,  in  1007,  having 
overcome  his  rival,  Meean  liajoo,  who  had  held  nearly  half  the 
Nizam  Shahy  dominions,  removed  the  king  to  Joonair.  The 
jiower  of  the  Moghuls  was,  however,  progressing  rapidly,  and 
the  det^iils  of  the  final  extinction  of  the  Nizam  Shahy  dynasty 
belong  more  particularly  to  the  general  history  of  the  succeeding 
peiiod. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OP   THE   KOOTTTB   Sn.iHT   DYNASTY   OK   GOLCONDAH  (cntitinwd from 
Chapter  XXL,  Hook  III.),  1550  TO  IGll. 

The  principal  incidents  of  Ibrahim  Kootub  Shah's  reign  have 
conneetion  with  the  kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and  Ahmednugger, 
into  whose  coustaut  disputes  he  was  frequently  drawn  ;  but  these 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  He  formed  one  of  the  confederate 
allies  for  the  reduction  of  Itamraj,  and  in  the  act  displayed,  it 
may  be  thought,  a  bad  return  for  the  refuge  and  hospitality  he 
had  experienced  for  many  years  at  Beejauugger ;  but  the  exeuis 
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of  the  interAeiiing  years  had  been  productive  of  many  disagree- 
meuts.  and  a  remonstrance  addressed  by  Ramraj  to  tlie  uemarkahie 
king,  on  tlie  occasion  of  his  attack  on  BT-ejapoor  in  }'l'"n,^'J^^h"..f 
concert  with  the  King  of  Ahniednugger,  deserves  to  be  Boej^migBer. 
quoted  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  political  coiTespondence  of  th« 
period.  'Be  it  known  to  your  Majesty,' writes  Kaniraj,  *  that  i*. 
is  now  many  years  since  the  two  courts  of  Beejapoor  and  Ahmed- 
nugger  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare,  and  that  tli't* 
balance  of  power  between  them  was  so  equal,  that  althouj^a 
every  year  each  of  these  sovereigns  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  a  campaign  sn  each  other's  frontiers,  yet  no  advantage 
accrued  to  either.  It  now  appeare  that  your  Majesty,  whose 
ancestors  never  interfered  in  these  disputes,  has  marched  un 
army  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  Iloosein  Nizam  Shah,  with- 
out having  any  cause  of  enmity  against  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  of 
Beejapoor,  who  has  sought  our  alliance.  As  a  friendship  has  long 
subsisted  between  our  court  and  your  Majesty,  we  have  thought 
tit  to  lay  these  arguments  before  you,  to  induce  you  to  relinquish 
the  offensive  alliance  which  your  Majesty  has  formed,  and  by 
returning  peaceably  to  your  capital,  show  a  friendly  disiiosition 
to  both  parties,  who  will  aftei-wards  conclude  a  peace,  and  put  an 
end  to  this  long-protracted  war.'  This  dignified  letter  had,  for 
the  moment,  a  good  eH'ect ;  but  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Ram- 
raj  in  the  campaign  against  Ahmednugger,  with  other  trans- 
actions and  frontier  disputes,  seemed  to  have  obliterated  all 
good-feeling  between  them.  The  Golcondah  historian 
records,  that  the  suggestion  to  the  Kings  of  the  Ueccan  n^Mmi 
to  undertake  a  crusade  against  Ramraj  proceeded  ''''•'■'"'"^ser. 
from  Ibrahim  Kootub  Shah  ;  but  there  is  greater  probability,  per- 
haps, in  Ferishta's  account  of  the  opening  embassy  to  Golcondah 
from  Beejapoor,  by  which  the  measure  was  first  mooted.  There 
is  n'l  doubt  that  Ibrahim  cordially  engaged  in  the  war,  and  that 
by  his  ambassador,  Moostufa  Khan,  the  details  of  the  confederacy 
were  finally  arranged  ;  and  the  results  of  the  great  battle  fought 
on  January  25,  ]oGo,  have  been  elsewhere  related.  By  this 
event,  the  king  recovered  all  the  territory  which  he  had  lost 
during  his  latter  disputes  with  Ramraj,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  conquests  to  the  south. 

In  the  year  loG7,  Ruffat  Khan,  an  able  commander,  undertook 
a  campaign  against  the  Hindoo  Prince  of  Rajahmundry,  kih?  Henry 
which  was    entirely  successful,  and  the  whole  of  his  n,u7dereJ 
territory  was  annexed  to  the  kino'dom  ;  and  before  the 
close  or  tne  Kings  reign,  many  oi  the  llmdoo  rajahs  km^of 
whose  territories  lay  immediately  south  of  the  Krishna 
river  were  in  eucces«iun  overcome,  though  not  without  prolonged 
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resistance,   aud  in  many  instances  very  obstinate  combats.      Oa 

ii.rahim  June  2,  1580,  the  king  died,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 

d.c'sji^.'"'''   J''3    i-Kifrn    and    lifty-tirst    of   liis    i\'rQ.  '    During    his 

.     lite  lie  had   been  constantly  in  the  Held,  and  had  be- 
lli* aits  «nd  '  . 

iiiaracur.  ha\ ed  with  much  personal  bravery  on  many  occasions. 
Ilia  civil  government  was  also  good;  aud,  under  his  tolerance, 
Hindoos  were  freely  employed  in  State  attains,  attaining,  in  some 
instances,  the  very  highest  rank.  Many  of  his  great  public  works 
eurvive  him:  the  fortifications  of  Golcondah ;  the  aluishousf'.s, 
and  the  embankments  of  the  great  lake-reservoirs  ot 
lloosein  Sagor  and  Ibialiimputtun.  lie  encouraged 
trade,  and  Golcondah  became  a  mart  for  the  sale  of 
the  produce  and  manufactures  both  of  Europe  and  al! 
parts  of  Asia.  The  king  was  succeeded  by  Mahomed 
Koolly,  his  third  son,  the  two  elder  having  died  pre- 
viously. 

For  some  years  after  the  king's  accession,  a  constant  war  was 
maintained  with  tlie  JJajah  of  I'enkfjiidah,  the  representative  of  the 
lieejanugger  family,  and  with  other  Hindoo  piinces  south  of  the 
Krishna  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Maliomedans  made  much 
progress  to  the  south  or  south-east,  and  their  possession  of  the 
province  of  Condbeer,  or  Guntoor,  was  fiercely  disputed.  In  1589, 
as  Golcondah  had  become  overcrowded  and  unliealthy,  and  the 
Hydpraimd  supply  of  watcr  was  scanty,  the  king  laid  the  founda- 
foimdcJ.1589.  jjjijj  of  the  present  city  of  Hyderabad,  on  the  right  bank 
n.-iiry  in.  f)f  j],(,  ^loosv  river,  about  ei'Mit  miles  from  the  fort.  He 
iiiurdirid.  named  it  ljhagnu}.'ger,  after  his  beautiful  Hindoo 
mistress  Bhagmutty  (a  title  still  used  by  all  Hindoo  banker.s)  ; 
but  after  her  death  it  was  changed  to  IIyderaba<l,  after  his  son 
Hvder.  The  city  was  well  laid  out  with  broad  streets,  then 
sheltered  by  rows  of  trees,  and  the  supply  of  water  from  a  dam  in 
the  river  above  Golcondah  was,  and  continues  to  be,  abundant. 
Tht>  king  adrirn^'d  tin;  eity  witli  many  fine  buildings, 
pdirirenof  which  are  still  perfect ;  and  among  t!i*'iu  tlie  noble 
UjderaiMd.  jf,Q„,j^  niosque,  and  the  Char  Minar,  or  four  minarets, 
hospitals,  almshouses,  and  palacfs,  attest  the  sph-ndour  of  his 
reign.  Malnnned  Koolly,  altlijugh,  during  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  his  reijin,  there  was  a  perjietual  frontier  war  in  progress 
•with  the  Hindoos,  never  ajipenrs  to  have  taken  part  in  it;  and 
continued  to  reside  at  his  new  capital,  employing  him.self  with 
M'lntnrmrc  uiucli  ability  in  the  civil  affairs  of  his  government,  and 
of  tiiokiM«  j„  public  works.  Huiing  his  reign  three  millions 
Work*.  sterling'    had    been    expended    by    tlie    king,    and    the 

noble  irrifration  works    thi(.u}.'h()iil    tlie   provinces  were  kcjit   in 
perfect  repair.     The  king's  ejtainjue  was  followed  by  hiencbility; 
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and  not  only  at  Hyderabad,  but  througnout  the  dominiona  of  the 
Kootub  Shahy  dynasty,  the  number  of  handsome  mosques,  palaces, 
and  other  edifices,  is  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  is  equalled,  in  any 
other  of  the  Mahoniedan  kingdoms  of  the  J)eccan,  In  Mahomed 
December  IGIl,  the  king  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  K"otut)  sii.ih 
died  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-  '^'<=s>i"i- 
r.ne  years,  much  reprretted  bv  his  subjects.     Durinsf  his  His  private 

•'  '  c)  .  J  ^  o  aiij  public 

life  24,000/.  sterling  was  annually  distributed  to   the  charities. 
poor,  besides  a  munificent  support  and  endowment  of  colleges, 
schools,   hospitals,    and    almshouses   throughout    his   dominions. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abdoolla,  under  the  title  Abdooiia 
of  Sooltan  Abdoolla  Kootub   Shah ;  but  the  separate  ^u^eeas^''*'' 
history  of  the  dynasty  ceased  with  his  father's  reign,  len- 
and  subsequent  events,  till  the  subversion  of  the  Kootub  Baronets 
Shahy  kingdom  by  Aurungzebe,  are  only  to  be  traced  in 
the  account  of  Moghul  progress  in  the  Deccan.   It  is  evident  from 
the  record  of  the  local  historian  of  Golcondah,  that  little  substan- 
tial impression  had  been  made  on  the  Hindoos  of  the  ;?outheru 
StJitea.     Their  armies  were  numerous,  and  though  oft«n  defeated, 
yet  resisted  bravely  and  defiantly  any  annexation   of  territory  : 
and  beyond  a  portion  of  the  present  Guutoor  Sircar,  the  Kootub 
Shahy  dynasty  made  no  conquests  south  of  the  Krishna  river. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

OP  THE  EETGN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  JEH.^KGEER,  IGOo  TO  1627. 

Under  the  proud  title  of  Jehangeer,  or  '  Conqueror  of  the  World,' 
the  Prince  Selira  was  crowned  at  Agra  soon  after  his  The  Princ* 
father  Akbur's  death.     His  sullen  temper,  and  habitual  jwlinVerr, 
excess  in  drinking,  afforded  little  prospect  of  a  happy  ^'Jt'Jl^^r  as 
reign;    nevertheless,    his   first   acts   gave   promise    of  ""P!'''°!'"* 

"     '  '  ,  c  r  Dehly,  1603. 

amendment.     Many  of  his  reforms  exceeded  those  of 

,  .     „     ,  .  :      ,        .,.,  .•      1      1      •  1   .       Gunpowder 

Ills  father  in  practical  utility,  particularly  in  regard  to  plot. 
the  abuses  in  levying  customs  duties,  and  in  respect  to  The  nrst 
the  admission  of  complainants  to  his   presence.     He  elnperor'i'^ 
also  aflected  a  stricter  observance  of  the  forms  of  the  '■<^'»"- 
Mahomedan  faith,  and  issued  a  prohibitory  edict  against  the  use 
of  wine  or  spirits,  opium,  and  other  intoxicating  drugs  and  com- 
pounds.     The   breach    between  the  emperor  and   his 

ij      i  T-i  111  u  -I  Rebellion  of 

eldest    .son    Klioosroo    bad   however    become    ■wider :  his  eident 
and    in  March  IGOO,  the  young  prince  left    Agra  in  defowed'and 
open  rebellion.      lie  was  pursued  by  iiis  father   into  '■*p'""^ 
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the  Punjub,  by  Avhic-h  time  he  had  collected  10,000  men,  vraa 
defeated,  and  again  Hed  westward,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Kabool; 
but  the  forry-boat  in  which  lie  was  crossing  the  Ravee  or  Ilydaspe?, 
1.1U  on  a  Sjind-bauk,  and  tlie  prince  was  taken  in  ciiains  to  his 
father.     Now  followed  one  of  the  most  horrible  scenes 

The 

nnpiTOT'*     of  cruelty  ever  perhaps  witnessed  in  the  world.     No 

*^'^"'  ''■  less  th.an  700  of  the  prince's  followers  were  impaled  on 
fetHkea  in  a  line  from  the  gate  of  Lahore,  and  while  most  were 
still  living,  and  wnlliing  and  shrieking  in  agony,  the  emperor 
directed  his  son,  placed  on  an  elephant,  to  be  carried  down  the 
line.  The  account,  as  written  by  himself,  in  his  Memoirs,  is  too 
revolting  to  be  quoted  ;  and  had  it  not  been  confirmed  by  his  own 
i  )urnal,  it  is  probable  such  an  event  would  have  been  hardly 
( ivdible.  The  prince  remained  in  chains,  but  was  not  sent  into 
a  distant  imprisonment :  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Kabool, 
wliere,  in  1007,  a  conspiracy  to  assa«sir,ate  the  emperor  and  raise 
Khnosroo  to  the  throne  was  discovered  and  defeated. 
With  the  exception  of  a  campaign  against  the  Itana  of  Oodyponr, 

Hinry  IV.    no  great  event  marks  the  period  between  1007  and  lOlO. 

'ii!.i1^der^     The  emperor  iiad  returned  from  Kabool  to  Agra,  where 

iGio.  ],e  had  been  visited  by  Captain  Hawkins,  thecomniander 

of  the  English  ship  'Hector;'  and  had  promised  lum  extensive 
privileges  of  trade,  with  the  results  already  detailed ;  and  by 
Hawkins's  account  of  liis  life  at  court,  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
emperor's  habits  of  drinking  had  been  overcome,  though  they  were 
in  some  measure  regulaed  In  lOlO,  allairs  in  the  Deccan  took 
Kvoiitsin  au  unfiivuiirable  turn.  Khan  Khamin,  the  general  in 
ti.e  ueciaii.  command,  had  been  defeated  by  Mullik  Umbur,  the 
great  .\hmednugger  minister  and  general.  Abmednugger  had 
been  recaptured,  and  the  imperial  forces  had  been  obliged  to 
retreat  on  lioorhanpoor,  and  for  the  present  to  abandon  their 
most  southern  conquests.  Mullik  Umbur  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  rebf-lliiin  of  the  Prince  Khoosroo  to  attack  the  imperial  forces, 
iuid  to  consolidate  his  own  power.     As  the  Moghuls  held  Ahmed- 

Muiiiit         nugger,  he  had  founded  a  new  capital  near  Dowlatabad  ; 

dJi^ii'd'of.'"'  a"d  while  the  King  Moortuza  II.     resid.-d  at  Owsa. 

position.  near  tiie  southern  fronlier  of  the  kingdom,  governed 
(lie  northern  portion  of  the  dominions;  nominally  in  his  behalf, 
but  in  reality  in  an  almost  independent  position,  during  wliicii 
period  he  carried  out  his  great  revenue  reforms.  He  Iiad  also 
rallied  around  him  many  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  had  gradu- 
;Jlv  risen  into  military  consequence,  and  were  becoming  a  new, 
but  powei-fid,  element  in  tiie  atlairs  of  the  Deccan.  Fur  th« 
present  the  emperor  contented  himself  with  transferring  the 
command  of   tin  ejulhera  armies  from  Khan  Khauan  t"   Klian 
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Jehan,  aud  no  new  operations  against  Mullik  Umbur  were  under- 
taken. 

la  the  ensuing  year,  IGll,  the  emperor  married  the  celebrated 
ivoor  Jehan,  whose  beauty  and   abilities  rendered  his  - 
reigu  famous.     She  was  born  of  Persian  parents  who  ^"'■P^ror'a 
had  emigrated  from  Persia  to  India,   under   circum-  wuTrlirr 
stances  ot  great  privation.      Her  father   had   entered  ■^""^"• 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  Akbur,  who   had  promoted  "^^'""-''k'"- 
urn  ;  and  h,s  wile,  with  her  daughter,  was  in  the  habit  of  visitinif 

aT  ^^»f  (J^h«°?^er),  ^l>o  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  her 
and  demanded  her  of  his  father  in  marriage.     The  Emperor  Akbui- 
did  not  however  approve  of  the  alliance,and  caused  her  to  be  marrie.l 
to  a  young  Pei-sian  nobleman,  Shere  Afghan  Khan,  whom  Akbur 
settled  on  an  estate  in  Bengal.     Whether  the  Pnnce  Selim  had 
authorised  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal  to  propose  that  Shere  Afghan 
Bhould  rehnqmsh  his  wife,  or  whether  any  other  reason  for  the 
act  existed,  cm  never  be  known  ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  vi.it  to 
the    viceroy,    Sh^re    Afghan    Khan    stabbed   him   to  the  heart 
and  was  immediately  dispatched  by  the  attendants.     Noor  Jehan 
was  sent  to  Agra  as  an  accomplice  in  the  act,  but  was  not  prose- 
cuted.    She  refused  many  offers  of  marriage  from  the  emperor 
but  at  last  consenting,  they  were  united.     No  empress  of  India 
had  ever  before  received  such  high  honours,  or  been  so  openly  recog- 
nised as  an  element  of  the  State,  as  was  Noor  Jehan.    A  new  coin- 
age was  struck  in  her  name,  which  was  inscribed  on  it.     She  was 
supreme  in   the  palace;  her  father  became  prime  minister,  and 
6lie  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  ruled  the  State.    The  empress 
soon  obliged  her  husband  to  comport  himself  with  dignity,  and  to 
abstain  from  excess,  at  least  iu   public;  and   the  court,    under 
her  admirable  management,  became  not  only   more   ma-nificent 
and  decorous,  but  its  expenses  were  considerably  reduced 

The_  Beccan,  however,  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  'vexation 
lo  assist  the  operations  of  Khan  Jehan  Lodv,  an  army  Troops 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  his  support  from  Guzerat  in  Ji''';="<-''e<i 
ioi_.     iiiis  movement  was  met  bv  Mullik  Umbur  in  a  ^""''• 
spirited  manner,  and  defeated  ;  the  retreat  of  the  Imperial  Matthia. 
forces  was  sorely  harassed  by  his  Mahratta  cavalrv,  and  oSny."' 
the  Prince  Purviz  and  Khan  Jehan  Lody  did  not" venture  to  attack 
lain  again.  The  campaign  of  the  Prince  Khurram  (Shah  ,       , 
Jehan)  m  Oodypoor  was  more  successful,  and  finally  Sot^na" 
triumphant       The  Rana  submitted   to   him,  and   was  not   only 
restored  to  his  dominions  bv  the  emperor,  but  received  „ 
into  the  highest  rank  of  the  nobility  of  the   empire    ^>t'^>oe'°" 
In  the  year  1613,  the  emperor,  on  the  representations  K^gTui^'"' 

X 
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of  the  authorities  at  Surat  and  Ahniedabad,  had  confeiTod 
privileges  of  trade  upon  the  Englisli,  and  liad  granted  permission 

''"r  the  estiiblishnient  of  four  factories,  at  Surat,  Cani- 
f.ii tiries are    bay,  Oogo,  and  Ahniedabad.     lie  had  also  invited  an 

ambassador  from  tlie  I'^ngli^h  court,  which  was  an 
act  of  courtesy  too  valuable  to  be  neglected  ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
sirTiinmas  Roe,  aheadv  experienced  in  Oriental  character  and 
HO  KiiBiii-h  manners  by  a  residence  at  Constantinople,  and  ac- 
1S15.  '    quainted    with  the  Turkish  language,  was  dispatched 

Dv  King  James  I.  to  Jehangeer's  court  in  IGlo.  His  journal  is 
extremely  curious  and  interesting;  and  contains  much  valuable 
information  upon  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  tlie  court  life  of  Jehangeer,  which  excited  the 
utmost  astonishment  in  Mngl.ind,  where  the  Great  Moghul  was 
probably  considered  little  more  than  a  painted  savage,  and  the 
civilised  character  of  his  country  was  entirely  unknown.  The 
paltiy  presents  brought  by  the  ambassador,  t^iough  coiuteouslj 
received,  yet  caused  pain  in  presentation,  as  the  offerings  of  a  poor 
nation  ;  for  all  the  jewels  of  the  British  crown  would  have  btt-n 
of  no  account  before  those  of  the  throne  of  Jehangeer,  and  the 

precious  stones  with  which  he  wa?  covered.  Sir 
Koe*8  Thomas  Koe  resided  at  Jehangeers  court   for  nearly 

narrative.  ^jj^ee  years.  He  was  admitted,  as  Hawkins  had  been, 
to  intimate  association  with  the  emperor,  and  attended  hi  in 
in  his  private  chamber,  being  present  at  his  drinking  bouts,  and 
accompanying  him  in  his  marches,  wars,  and  excursions.  He 
describes  the  royal  princes;  the  pity  for  Khoosroo;  the  gravity 
and  self-esteem  of  Kliurram  or  Shah  .Tehan,  and  tiie  glory  of  the 
empresa.  But  it  is  iiiipos,sible  to  follow  any  portion  of  these 
interesting  details  with  the  particularity  they  deserve;  thf-y 
should  be  read  by  the  stu<bMit  of  Indian  Iiistory  in  their  entirety, 
not  only  for  the  remarks  upon  court  and  political  all'airs, 
but  as  regards  the  state  of  government,  and  its  ellects  on  the 
people;  the  latter  were  not  favourable,  and  it  may  be  pre:?umed 
that  the  strict  administration  of  Aklmr  had  relaxed. 

In  the  year  1()1<>,  the  I'rince  Kliurram  received  the  title  of 
p-niemfntof  ^hah  Jelian,  or  '  King  of  the  World, 'and  was  nominated 
Virninin.  successor  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan ;  and  Jehangeer  moved  with  his 
son  southwards   as   far    as  Mandoo,   accompanied  by   his  ccurt. 

The   emperor's  proximity  to  the  scene  of  the  I)ec«an 
L'niiiur        campaign  intused  energy  into  the  proceedings  ol  tiie 

imperial  commanders.  MuUik  Umbur  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  relinquish  Ahniednugger.  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  d 
Loejnpoor  became  an  ally,  and  the   piovious  conquiMts  of   tha 
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t'inpire   were   re-established.     In  tlik  campaign  the  Prince  .Slmii 
Jehiin   distinguished  himself  on  many   occasions,   and 
the  success  of  the  Mogiiul  operations  may,  in   a  great  fi'sUs"*'*^'"" 
measure,  be    attributed    to    his    military   skill.     The  •^"»*'**- 
emperor  now  proceeded   (1617)  to  Guzerat,  which  w<^s  added  to 
his  son's  viceroyalty,  and  thence   returned   to  Agra,  jju,,,^. 
in  1618.     Peace  in  the  Deccan  was,  however,  of  no  i^ii'-o'-'s 
lonjr  continuance.     Mullik  Umbur,  in  1620,  had  again  fnS""* 
defeated  the  impeiial  commander.-*,  and  his  armv  had  penetrated 
northwards  as  far  as  Mandoo.     Shah  Jehan  was,  tiieie- 
fore,  again   dispatched  to  the  scene   of  conflict,' where  (i^fea^ed'aiid 
the    imperial    affairs  were    gradually  retrieved;    and  I'r'i'.lrelh;;.. 
Mulhk  Umbur,  defeated  in  a  general  action,  submitted  •'^''^"• 
to  the  terms  imposed  on  him.     On  the  occasion  of  proceeding  on 
this  service,   Shah   Jehan   had  requested  that   Prince 
Khoosroo  might  be  allowed  to  accompanv  him,  which  Prmre"' 
was  granted ;  but  he  did  not  long  survive  his  release,  '^'"'"^'""°- 
and  died  in  the  Deccan. 

Hitherto  the  empress  had  been  the  active  friend  and  partisnn 
of  Shah  Jehan  ;  but  her  father's  death,  which  happened  in  1621, 
caused  her  to  change  her  policy.     She  had  married  her  ,„,„.^ue.  or 
daughter,  by  her  first  husband,  to  the  IVince  Shahriar,  f'e  empress. 
the  emperor's  younger  son,  and  now  determined  that  he  should 
succeed  the  emperor,  who  had  alreadv  declared  Shah  Jehan  to  be 
Ills  successor.  Meanwjiile,  Kandahar  had  been  invaded  Knndnh.r 
and  taken  by  the  Pensians,  and  Shah  Jehan,  to  v.hom  p.l^'V.ir''*' 
the  service  of  recovering  it  had  been  first  propo^d,  ad-  shahJehan 
vanced  from  the  Deccan  northwards  with  a  part  of  his  Ssfti.em. 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  into  Afghanistan  ;  but,  under 
the  appearance  of  affairs  at  court,  he  conceived  that  the  service 
Wiis  only  1  pretext  for  removing  him  from  India,  and  declined  to 
proceed  without  special  assurances  from  his  father.  In  reply  to  this 
application,  he  was  now  ordered  to  send  large  portions 
ol  his  army  to  be  placed  under  Shahriar,  who  had  been  fXa:^""- 
nominated  in  his  stead.     With  this  order  Shah  Jehan  ^'""''''"" 
decliDed  to  comply,  and  marched  upon  Agra.     Tlie  emperor,  who 
bad  been  at  Lahore,  now  set  out,  in  Februarv  16-^3    to 
oppose  him  ;  and   the  armies  met  on   the  borders  of  I!^^^::^ 
J{a)pootfl,na,    where   some    partial   engagements    took  ''"^'^"'^  "'•"^■ 
place ;  but  Shah  Jehan,  having  probablv  no  desire  to  press  liis 
father  to  extremity,  retreated  southwards  to  Mandoo.  s,.,b  ...i.a.. 
ile  was  followed  by  the  emperor  to  Ajmere,  and  thence  »'t"J'^'»s- 
an    army,  under   the  joint  command  of  the  Princ«   Purviz  and 
Moluibut  Khan,  was  dispatched  to  reduce  him.     Shah  „   • 
Jehan  was  now  asserted  by  the  governor  of  G  uzerat  and  "'-"»a^--^ 
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retired  to  Boorbanpoor ;  where  the  imperial  general,  Khan  Khauan, 
Anil  thpr.ce  also  declared  against  him,  and  obliged  liim  to  retre.it 
jj,",','    ■  into  Telingana,  whenre  he  proceeded  hy  the  coast  route 

•lid  Bengal,  into  Bengal,  in  1024.  Here  hia  cause  was  warmly 
espoused  hy  the  local  authorities,  and  he  defeated  the  governor 
He  p..s?opjes  of  Raj  Mahal.  He  had  now  obtained  possession  of 
himself  nf       Bengal  and  I'ahar,  and   further  successes  seemed  pos- 

nt'iivAl  una  c  '  .  -.r    i  t- 

Uiimr.  i-ible ;    but   the   Prince  Purviz   and   Mohubut    Ivhiin 

mai'ched  from  Boorbanpoor  direct  upon  Allahabad,  and  in  an 
H.'isde-  action  whicli  ensued  with  the  prince,  completely  de- 
Prinre''^  feated  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retrace  his  steps  into 
Purviz.  ^^],g  Deccan.     Here  he  hoped  to  enlist   the   Kings  fif 

Dncj  retires  Golcondah  and  Beejnpoor  in  his  cause  ;  but  they  were 
Dcnan.  faithful   to   the   emperor.      ^lullilc    Liiibur.   however, 

received  him  gladly;  but  he  soon  found  himself  helpless,  and 
wrote  a  humble  submission  to  his  father :  who,  requiring  him  to 

L'ive  up  the  forts  in  his  possession,  and  to  send  his  sons 
mibinits  t'-.      Dara  and  Aurungzebe  to  court,  as  hostages,  was  pre- 

pared  to  forgive  tlie  past. 
The  emperor  was  tlien   in  propress  on  his  annual  journey  to 
rQeetni>res»-8  Kashmere  and  return  to  Dehly,  in  company  witli  the 
jHMiMii-y  .it      empress.     She  had  become  jealous  of  Mohubut  Khun, 
Kii:iii.  whom  she  herself  had  selected  to  act  against  Shah 

Jehan,  and  he  had  been  summoned  to  court,  Mohubut  Khan 
was  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  of  the  State  servants;  but  he 
was  charged  with  malpractices  in  IVngal,  and  though  for  a  time 
he  delayed  to  appear  to  answer  them,  he  event uully  proceeded  to 
court  under  the  escort  of  0,000  IJajpoots,  whom  he  had  attached 
to  himself.     When  he  reached  the  emperor's  camp,  he  understood 

that  liis  disgrace   had  been   already  determined  upon, 

and  he  resolved  to  get  possession  of  the  emperor's 
person,  and  make  his  own  terms.  With  this  view  he  occupied 
the  bridge    of   boats   by    wbicii  tiie   emperor    was    to  cross  the 

Ilydaspes  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  da.shinjif 
'.nxpevYa  into  the  emperor's  camp  with  the  rest,  surrounded  his 
''"""■  tent-s,  and  took  him  prisoner.     The  emperor,  wh  >  had 

been  in  a  heavy  sleep,  awoke  wlien  his  bed  was  surrounded  with 
armed  men,  and  recognising  Mohubut  Khan,  reproached  him  witij 
treachery;  but  he  did  not  resist,  and  mounted  upon  an  elephant, 
was  conducted,  witli  every  mark  of  respect,  to  his  generals  tents. 
The  empress  Meanwhile  the  empress  was  not  idle.  Putting  on  mean 
M.'h'iihHt  attire,  she  directed  herself  to  bo  convf  yed  to  the  camp 
Kban«  riimr.  of  the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  «iie 
m.nde  prepnrationefor  an  atta<'kupon  Mohubut  Khan's  camp,  and  thi» 
rewue   of  tlie   emperor  j  and  early  next  morning  she  moved   iu 
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person  lo  the  attack  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  rovtal  forces. 
The  brid'ze  had  been  destroyed,  and  she  attempted  to  „ 
cross  by  a  dangerous  ford   below.      After  a  fruitless  amUTtac 
struggle,  in  which  many  were  carried   away  by   the  ^"''^' ' 
Btreani,  and  otliers  shot  by  the  Kajpoots,  who  held  the   opposite 
bank,  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  their  position,  and  a  furious 
conflict  now  raged  round  the  elephant  of  the  empress,  wliich  was 
the  special  object  of  capture   by  the  Ifajpoots.     The  driver  was 
killed,  and  the  infant  daughter  of  Shahriar,  sitting  in  the  empress's 
lap,  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  while   the   empress's  escape  was 
Wonderful.      Tlie  elephant,   now  beyond   control,  and  wounded 
badly,  rushed  back  into  the  river,  and  plunging  into  deep  water, 
reached  the   bank  safely.      Another  attack  by  Fidai   Khan  had 
iilso  failed,  and  Noor  Jehan,  seeing  that  there  was  no  si.e  joins  tue 
hope  of  rescuing  the  emperor,  voluntarily  joined  him.     en't'ei"'""- 

The   army  now  commanded  by  Mohubut  Khan   proceeded  to 
Kabool,   and  the   strict   confinement   of  the    emperor 

.  ,  XIio  Jirniy 

was  considerably  relaxed.      The   liiijpoots,  on  whom  Moceeds  to 
Mohubut  depended,  were  here  in  a  foreign  land,  the  ^'^^""^• 
people  of  which  had  more  sympathy  for  tlie  emperor  than  for  his 
general ;   and  Noor  Jeluln,  on  pretence  of  summoning  all  feudal 
contingents  for  muster,  increased  her  own,  and  con-  The 
trived  the  support  of  others.     Finally  she  propo.<ed  a  ploi't^f^'* 
review  of  her  own  troops:  and  on  this  occivsion  tliev  "■'•'^sethe 
moved  so  as  to  separate  the  emperor  from  the  llajpoot        . 
guard  by  which  he  was  attended,  and  to  close  around  sLcctcdg. 
him.     From  that  moment  he  was  free.     Noor  Jehan  would  now 
have   dealt   severely   with   Mohubut  Khan ;    but   her 
brother  was  liis  prisoner,  and  he  was  too  powerful  to  Mi>huiiut 
be  attacked ;  so  setting  his  pardon  on  the  condition  of  I'r'inrel'ii'a'h 
her  brother's  release  and  Mohubut's  immediately  pro-  •'^''""'• 
ceeding  against  Shah  Jehan,   he   accepted   the   conditions,    and 
marched  to  meet  the  prince.     But  Shah  Jehan  was  in  no  condi- 
tion for  rebellion  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  very  helpless.    He  was  residing 
at  Ajmere  with  only   1,000  men,   and   his  friend,  liajah  Kisliu 
Singh,  had  died.     This  was  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes;  and  had  he 
been  able,  he  would  have  fled  to  Persia.     While  in  this  distress, 
he  heard  of  his  brother  Purviz's  death,  and  trusting  now  ^vho 
to  recover  his  position   in  the  Deccan,  he  proceeded  I'hcof'ccn^n 
thither,  followed  bv  Mohubut  Khan,  to  whom  hequicklv  f"ii"»'f(i  *>7 

,  '  '  '  ^  -      M'iliiihut 

became  reconciled.     Before  they  could  decide  upon  any  k.ii»i>.  to 
plan  of  future  proceedings,  news  of  the  emperor's  death  recunciieii. 
reached  them.    He  had  found  the  climate  of  Kashmere 
too  severe,  and  had  died  of  asthma,  liis  old  complaint,  ufe  Einrerta 
Rs  he  was  being  taken  to  Lahore.     .Teliangeer  expii'ed  >'«''»»■'«««»• 
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on  October  28,  1G27,  in  the  fifty-nintli  year  of  his  ajre,  and  tlia 
twenty-second  of  his  reign,  and  was  interred  in  the  mausoleum  ha 
had  prepared  for  himself  at  Lahore. 


Cn.\ITKR   XXT. 

OF   ini;    IlKIGX    OF   TnK   KMPKROR   SHAH    JKUXtt, 

1G27  TO  lGo5. 

luMEDiAiELV  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  his  father's  deat^, 

Shah  Jehiin  proceeded  to  A^ra,  and  ascended  tlie 
crownodHt  throne  on  January  2(),  lb'2><.  J.etween  that  penoa  and 
Asra.  lois.  ^j^^  deatii  of  .lehangeer  there  had  been  an  attempt  by 
Prince  Shahriar  to  <rain  the  throne  ;  but  it  had  been  suppressed  by 
Asof  Khan,  tlie  prime  minister,  wl»o  defeated  and  imprisoned  him. 
.•\nd  the  empress,  after  this  event,  retired  intu  privitcy,  from  which 
Tiiecmrrcss  ''•'^^  never  again  emerged.  She  wius  alh)wed  a  pension 
poiisioiied.  „f  2.")0,000/.  a  yoar  :  and,  accordinir  to  Khafie  Klian,  the 
Iiistorian  of  the  period,  abstained  from  all  entert:  inments,  became 
profuse  in  her  charities,  and  wore  no  colour  but  wliite,  to  the 
period  of  her  death.  The  emperor's  accession  was  the  occasion  of 
>-pleiuIid  rejoicings  at  Agra;  and  there  being  no  war  in  progress, 
in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite 
pursuit — arcliitecture — and  commenced  those  famous  buildings  by 
wiiich  his  name  is  perpetuated.  An  invasion  of  the  Uzbeks,  and 
tlio  insurrection  of  JIajali  Nursing  Deo  of  Bunkelkuud,  gave  em- 

nlovment  to  pmlions  of  the  nrmv  :  but  the  rebellion  of 
KiiHn.ich.iii     Khiui.Ttduin  Lody,  the  cominander-in-<hief  and  viceroy 

of  the  Deccan,  was  of  more  moment,  and  became  ulti- 
mately the  foundation  of  a  gi-eater  interference  in,  and  control 
over  Deccan  alTairs,  than  had  ever  yet  been  exercised.  It  .nay  be 
presumed  that,  from  tlie  tirst.  Khan  .lehan  Lody  had  det'-rmined 
HI*  aiiiecc-  i'P"n  achieving  indepeiulence.  He  was  originally  an 
dciit».  Afghan    adventurer,  and    had    ri.sen    by   his   pensonal 

\alourand  skill  to  the  highest  rank.  He  declined  to  accompany 
the  emperor  to  .Agra  ;  but  was  invited  to  court  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration.  So  far, 
however,  from  receiving  these  attt-ntions  in  a  jdea-ant  spirit,  Khan 
Jelnin  viewed  them  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  alarm;  and 
•;;ddenly  quitting  his  palace  at  Agra,  with  all  his  family,  escorted 

bv  2,0()0  of  his  veteran  rt-tainers,  marched  southwards. 

K-<r«p(>i  from       • 

Auntiniuo     Ho  was  pursued  and  overtaken  at  the  C'humbul  rivoi-; 
but  he  checked  the  advancing  force  in  a  sharp  skirmieb, 
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crwsod  the  river,  nnd  plunging  into  the  vroo(ly  country  of 
Bundelkund  and  Gondwana,  made  bis  way  into  the  Deccan.  As 
frjon  as  his  position  was  ascertained,  a  Mogliul  force  from  the  army 
of  the  Deccan  was  sent  ajjainst  him  ;  but   Lodv   had  „  , 

^  .  •  Defpnts  the 

made  friends  of  the  local  Mahratta  authoriti<»s.  who  rose  stoiiuii 
in  bia  defence,  and  repulsed  the  Moghuls  with  severe 
loss. 

The  position  and  chararler  of  Khan  Jehan   Lody  were  now  & 
subject  of  much  anxiety  to  the  emperor,  whose  ex- 
perience  of  Deccan  p^^litics  led  him  tu  fear  the  effect  emperor's 
which  a  powerful   cliaracter  like  his  generals  might 
have  upon  the  Kings  of  the  Deccan.    If  they  could  be  brought  into 
a  confederacy,  and  their  united  aimies  led  by  Khan  Jehan  Lody, 
it  would  be  ditiicult  to  oppose  them  :  for  tlie  contt^st  with  Ahmed- 
ntisfger  alone  had  already  required  all  the  power  of  the  empire, 
and  that  State  was  still  powerful,  while  Jieejap<»or  and  Golcondah 
were  both  in  a  high  condition  of  prosperity.     In  ibis  Ttieemper..r 
stHte  of  affairs,  Shab  Jeluin  trusted  the   Deccan  to  no  {JJ"  ^^^J^;' 
one  ;  he  proceeded  to  that  country  in   ](5'29,  and  divid-  »«29. 
ing  his  army  into  three  portions,  remained  himself  at  Boorhanpoor, 
to  direct  the  general  policy  of  the  can.paign.     Of  the 
three  orticers  employed,  Azim  Khan  proved  the  most  a^.^iust  Kima 
erticient.     He  drove  Khan  Jehan  Lody  from  place  to    ^  '*"  '"  ^' 
place,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to  the  south,  while  Lodv's  cause 
wa-i  much  weakened  by  the  defection  of  his  hitherto  friend  and 
ally,  Shahjee  Bhoslay.  a  .Mahratta  chieftain  of  much  power  and 
intiaence,  who  had  been  in  posses.-jion  of  a  gi-eat  portion  of  the 
we-tem  dominions  of  the  Ahniednugger  State  sinc-e  the  death  of 
Mullik  Umbur  in   1G:^6.     It  was  evident  to  Shahjee  shahjee 
that,  in    the  present  condition  of  the  Deccan,    Khan  ?,'|'^s7h 
Jfhan  had  no  chance  of  success  ;  and  he  accordingly  emperor- 
proceeded  to  Boorhanpoor,  paid  his  respects  to  the  emperor  at  the 
head  of  2,000  of  his  retjiinei-s,  and  was  taken  int>  the  service  as  a 
commander  of  5,000,  which  involved  a  patent  of  nobilitv,  and  the 
confirmation   of  the   estates   he    possessed.      This  example  was 
followed  by  his  cousin  Kelloojee  and  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  it 
is  evident  that,  by  this  conciliatoiy  and  practicallv  u-oeful  policy, 
Shah  Jehan   not  only   mateiially  strengthened  his   own  position, 
but  weakened  that  of  his  opponents. 

IClian  Jehiln  Lody,  driven   southwards,  took  refuge  at  Beeja- 
poor,  where  he  endeavoured  to  incite  the  king,  Mah-  Ki,R„jpj,in 
mood  Adil  Shah,  on  pretence  of  checkintr  the  Mojrhul  ^rtxr^^J*  tu 
progress,  to  assist  him.     But  Mahmood  could  not  be  ^^     y^^^^^ 
induced  to  do  so.     He  was  a  peaceful   monarch,  who  '?'"^ s'''*" 

J  11-  i<<  •    •!      ii-  •  1  1  •  deellnca  to 

aevot  d  himseli  to  civii  atiairs,  and  to  architecture,  in  '.nterft-re. 
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■which  lie  wiis  a  scientific  proficient ;  and  all  that  he  could  hope 
for  WHS  to  pvesorve  what  he  already  possessed,  which  he  con- 
sidered would  he  impossible  under  a  Moj.'^hul  attaik.  This  wjis 
perhaps  a  shortsiirhted  policy,  and  indeed  proved  to  he  so  in  the 
end ;  but  Khan  Jehan  Lody  had  nothing'  to  offer  to  induce 
Mahmood  Adil  Slmh  to  break  his  already  existing  engagements 
L'-dy iB di»-  witii  the  emperor  based  upon  the  previous  treaties,  and 
iiiiMrd.  I.ody  was  dismissed.    He  returned  to  Moortuza  Nizam 

Shah  III.,  then  defending  himself  against  the  emperor's  attacks; 
and  finding'  no  chance  of  assistance,  endeavoured  to  break  throufih 
the  imperial  posts  and  reach  Bundelkund,  and  incite  its  ever  law- 
less chiefs  to  rebellion.  Here,  however,  he  was  disappointed;  so 
far  from  assisting  him,  the  local  chiefs  opposed  his 
i.'Mij-  killed,  progress,  and  he  was  tiiially  slam,  lightmg  bravely  to 
"**'■  the  last,   near   the    fort  of    Kalinjer.      The    imperial 

operations  were  delayed  for  nearly  a  year,  owing  to  famine, 
ThcMoBiiui  which  followed  a  scarcity  of  rain;  but  in  HM\0,  when 
»?uweon  forage  was  once  more  available  to  some  extent,  Azini 
i)rtwiat_:ihH.i,    j^i^,.,,!  niaiclied   upon   Dowlatabad.     Here   he   was  en- 

Moonuzri  countered  bv  Moortuza  Nizam  Shah  III.  and  his 
Nizam  Sliah  ,  ,'      i  •  i    i.  i    •  i  • 

HI.  army:  but  the  kmg  was  deieated  in  a  general  action 

fought  near  the  fort,  and  the  .Moghuls  following  up  their  ad- 
They  occupy  vantage,  took  possession  of  the  country  a.s  far  as 
xjijaroor.  Dharoor.  Moortuza  III.  now  dismissed  his  minister, 
Tukurrib  Khan,  who  immediately  joined  Azim  Khan,  and  relea.'ied 
Futteh  Khan,  tlie  son  of  Mullik  Umbur,  who  had  been  confined. 
The  defeat  of  Moortuza  III.  by  the  xMoghuls,  and  their  occupation 
of  Dharoor,  now  alarmed  Mahmood  .-Vdil  Shah,  and  ar 
botwctfii  alliance  between  him  and  Moortuza  followed,  .Moortuza 

ii^Ahmcd-  ceding  to  him  the  fort  of  Sh  dapoor  and  its  depen- 
iiuKgcr,  1802.  dencies,  with  some  districts  in  the  Koucnn.  This 
alliance,  however,  camo   too    late.     .Moortuza    Nizam  Shah   was 

put  to  death  by  his  ministtr,  who  then  prollered  his 
Tlie  Bc<>>v        ',,       .  X     xi  J  ii  1-    i>      • 

|....irHriiiy       allegianco  to  the  emperor;  and  the  army  ot   Jieejapoor, 

(tefcad'd.        i)t.f,ji.e  it  could  cfl'ect  a  junction  with  that  of  Ahmed- 

DUgger,  was  defeated  by  Azim  Khan. 

His  open  defiance  of  the  Moghuls   now  drew  upon   Mahmood 

Adil  Shah  the  whole  brunt  of  their  power;  and  he  was 
ixKieged,  be-ie;:ed  in  his  capital  by  Asof  Khan.  B<'pja]M>or  was 
'*^^'  bravely  defended,  and  tlie  light  troops  of  the  State  cut 

off  all  the  supplies  of  grain  and  forage  from  the  Moghul  army, 

which   was  eventuallv  o))liged   to  abandon   Xhc.  siege. 

Bill  without  .  .  1      1  "       1  1   ,1  .  -1 

rr»uii.  1  hese  operations  had  prolonged  the  emperors  resideiico 

T>.»cmp«r..r  in  the  Deccan,  and  he  whs  now  (10.32)  obliged  to  re- 
«i!'r;[."r«M.       t"ru  to  Agra.     M"hubui  K.Iian  was  left  aa  viceroy  and 
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connnander  of  the  forces,  anil  the  war  -wa-;  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
When   Futteh    Khan    of    Ahiueduugger   made   over-  Moimi.nf 
tures  to  the  emperor,  he  had  been  required  to  give  up  .^f'',",',!.*"^'^' 
the  State  elephants  and  jewels  of  the  Nizam  Shahy  '^•^c"" 
kingdom.     This,  however,  he  had  evaded,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
the   fort  of   Dowlatabad.     Here  he  was  eventually  confirmed  as 
regent   of    the    State ;    a   proceeding   which  disgusted    Shahjee 
Bhoslay,    who    made    overtures    to    Beejapoor    through    Morar 
I  unt,  A  Mahratta  Brahmin,  who   was  the  chief  minister,  and  he 
joined  the  Beejapoor  army  in  an  advance  upon  Dowlatabad,  wliile 
Mohubut  Khan  proceeded  to  its  relief.     Meanwhile,  Futteh  Khan 
had  again  changed  sides,    and  refused   to  give  up  the  fortress. 
Mohubut  Khan  now  invested  it,   and   the  place  was 
surrendered  after  a  siege  of  lifty-eight  days.     He   also  t^ken  by  the 
defeated   the   Beejapoor  army,   which  was  weak,   and     "^'"'■ 
followed  it  for  ^ome  distance  ;  but  it  eluded  him.     After  this, 
Futteh  Khan  entered  the  Moghul  service  ;  and  the  boy  whom  he 
had  created  king   was  sent   as   a   State   prisoner    to 
Gwalior,  in  Febru.nry  lGo3.     Tims  ended  the  Ahmed-  Nizam  siiniir 
uugger  kingdom  ;   but  the  Deccan  was  by   no   means     '"^ 
pacified.     The  King  of  Beejapoor  could  not  be  subdued.   Mohubut 
Khan  failed  iu   tlie  siege  of  Purainda,  which  he  had  undertaken 
with  the  Prince  Shujah,  who  had  been  sent  as  his  coadjutor;  and 
the    Moghul    .irniT   having  retired    to    Boorhanpoor,   both  were 
superseded  in  their  command,  and  returned   to  court.      Taking 
advantage    of    their    discomfiture,  Shahjee  Bhoslay  now  set  up 
another    prince  of   the  Ahmednugger    house,  and    in    his    name 
re-occupied  the    whole  of   the  western    portion    of   the   old  do- 
minions, as  far  as  the  sea. 

These    events  necessitated  the    return  of  the  emperor    to  tlie 
Deccan  in  Kvju.     He  now  divided  the  army  into  two  The  emperor 
portions ;  one  to  act  against  Shahjee — the  other,  under  [f^e"^"*^^ 
the  command  of  Khan  Dowran,  was  directed  against  lo^s. 
Beejapoor,  which  was  again  besieged;   but  the   mode  of  defence 
which    had    been    successful    before    was    again    resorted    to : 
the  districts  around    the    capital  were  deserted,   the 
reservoirs  of  water  beyond  the  fort  emptied,  and  the  of  Beejapoor 
wells  poisoned;  while   Rendoolla  Khan,  at  the  head    *"  *' 
of  the  cavalry,  harassed  the  imperial  army.     He  could  not,  how- 
ever, save  the  country,  which  was  mercilessly  plundered;  and  in 
ll>^(3,  Mahmood  Adil  Shah  sued  for  peace.  Bv  the  treaty 

Poflrc  with 

which  ensued,  he  received  a  considerable  portion   of  ucjapror, 
the    Ahmednugger    dominions,    including    Sholapoor, 

Purainda,  part  of  the  Koncan,  and  the  country  on  the  ^^p^  ;t, 

bunks  of  the  Bheema  and  Neera ;  and  in  return  engaged  *'■*'"'■«• 
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to  pay  twenty  lacs  of  i>a'jodas,  or  800,000/.,  per  annum.  Shali- 
i>?e  was  also  to  be  reduced  ;  but  seeing  the  futility  of  resistance, 
he  -oubmitted  to  tlie  emperor,  and  ia  1037  was  pardoned,  and 
re-admitted  into  the  imperial  service. 

The  Deccan  bein<r  thus  paiiKed  for  the  time,  the  emperor 
Tr.e emperor  returned  to  A-ra  in  1(>;57.  Several  minor  affairs  had 
'*•'""',*'"       occurred  during   his  ab.sence,  in   wliich  his  troops  had 

A^rn,  id37.         i  *•   1         I  1  . 

^  been   successful;     but   the    most    important    news  he 

ii'i.riniMrc.r  received  was  the  recovery  of  Kandahar,  which  had 
ofGrnnanj.    ]^^^   ^^j^.^^j   ^,p   ^^    j^j^^^   ,^^    ^^j,^    Merdan    Kh;ui,  its 

rtb-a'iiiet        governor,  who,  having  come  to  court,  was  taken  into 

the  imperial  employ,  and  rendered  excellent  service 
in  many  capacities.     A  canal   wliicli   sii])pli('s  Dehly  with   Wiiter 

still  bears  his  name.  In  1G44,  in  concert  with  Kiiiah 
auTiinsc  Jugut  bingh,  who  brought  14,000  Rajpoots  of  his  own 

clan,  Ally  Merdan  Khan  invaded  Balkh  ;  and  despite  of 
the  severe  climate,  and  stupendous  mountain-passes,  these  brave 
Indian  warriors  achieved  splendid  successes.  The  service  was,  how- 
ever, 30  f.'Juous,  that  the  emperor  moved  to  Kabool  in  support, 
rrinrf-  and  despatched   his  son   Moorad   to  operate  with   his 

cmd'ucc!  "  general.  The  campaign  was  crowned  wi'.h  succes.-<,  but 
Aiiriin(r7.ei.e  tranquillity  did  not  ensue.  The  Prince  Moorad  re- 
rn.iH.tshiin.  turned  without  leave,  and  was  disgraced,  and  his 
brother  Aurungzebe  sent  to  replace  him ;  the  emperor,  who  hail 
returned  to  India,  again  proceeding  to  Kabool.  Aurungzebe  was 
at  first  triumphant ;  but  reverses  ensued,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take 
Til  em  e  "P  ^^^  po.sition  in  Haluh,  The  emperor,  perceiving  the 
irninftr*  waste  of  life  and  means  which  these  campai<rn8  in- 
Nniziir  volved,  made  over  the  province  to  Nuzzur  Mahomed, 

Yrho  had  originally  tempted  him  to  undertake  the  war, 
and  Aurungzebe   was  directed  tti  withdraw  from  IJalkh  ;  but  his 

retreat  was  very  disastrous  :  many  of  his  troops  perished 
r.  treat  of        in  the  snow,  ana  bv  tlie  unceasing  attacks  of  tlie  moun- 

taineers,  and  the  remnant  ot  the  army  reached  Kabool 
about  the  end  of  1047,  in  a  pitiable  condition. 

In  the  year  I<»48,  Kandahar  was  retaken  by  the  Persians. 
Ksiid«iiiirre-  Auruiigzube  had  been  dispatched  to  relieve  it,  but 
PerVuii*.  "  arrived  too  late;  and  the  siege  of  the  place  wtw  under- 
jshenienod  takou  iu  1040.  The  Persian  king  .sent  a  force  for  its 
i.y  Auruiitr-      relief,  and  the  prince  was  ultimately  oblijred  to  raise 

le'-e  witliuttt  '  »  ^  '  ^ 

effect.  the  siege  ;  but  it  was  renewed  in  lGr)2,  with  a  .similar 

result.  The  artillery  employed  was  in  fact  insufficient,  and  Aurung- 
Priiipe  Mn-a  *'''^^  returned  to  Kabool.  to  be  sent  as  viceroy  to  the 
mcmpt.  De<'can.  The  Prince  D»ira  Sliekoii,  the  emperor's 
vlde-'t  son,  now  besought  his  father  to  allow  him  to  attempt  what 
bad    resulted  in   such  si^rual  failures,  and  a  splendid   army   wtiH 
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placed  under  his  command.      With  this,  in  1053,  he  invested  the 
fort,  and   the  siege  Wivs  pro.<!ecuted  with  oreat  vigour ;  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
but  the  result  was  in  nowise  more  fortunate  than  the  neci  iiefeat.  a 
former.     Kandahar  w«3  bravely   and  desperately   de- 
fended by  the  Pei-sians ;  and,  after  losing  the  best  of  KandlTina- "' 
liis  troops  in  ineffectual  assaults,  Dara  was  obliged  to  '« raised, 
raise  the  siege  and   return.     This   proved    to  be  the  la.st   effort 
of  the  Moghul  dynasty  to  repossess  Kandahar,  and  the  imperial 
dominions  in  Afghanistan   were  confined  to  Kabool  and  its   de- 
pendencies.    The    years    1654-5o    were    an   interval    of  peace, 
during  which  the  revenue  system  of  Toder  Mul  was  introduced 
into  Kerar  and  other  possessions  in  the  Deccan  ;    but  the  emperor 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  great  and  able  minister,  Death  of  the 
Saad  Ullab  Khan,  who.  had  he  lived,  might  probably  gl^"]"^!"^), 
have   averted    the    further    entanglement    in   Ueccan  Khan.  less, 
affairs  which,  in  the  sequel,  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  empire, 
and  those  contentions  among  the  emperor's  sons  which  resulted  in 
rebellion  and  usurpation. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  REIGN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  SU.\n  JEHCn  {concluded),  lG'j5  TO  165S. 

AninorGn  Shahjee  Bhoslay  had   been   pardoned,  and   nominally 
re-admitted   into  the  imperial  ser\ice  in  1(>}7,  it  did  shMiijoe 
not  prevent  his  being  employed  by  Beejapoor  ;  and  for  ^,ljpt,',j.'^d  by 
a  time  he  was  placed  in    charge  of  the  greater  part  B^tjaiMx.r. 
of    the   new  cessinns.     But  he  was   afterwards    appointed   to   a 
coniiuand  on  the  souiheni  frontier ;  and  a  large  territory,  which 
included   pjirt  of  Mysore,    was  conferred  on   him    as   an   estate. 
It  \n\\  be  observed  by  this,  that  llie  conquests  of  the  Beejapoor 
State  had   now  extended   materially  to   the  southward;  and  by 
this   time,  that  the  descendants  of  the    Beejanugger  His  second 
family  had  been  deprived  of  all  the  northern  portions  "'"rriage. 
of   their    already    reduced    dominions.     In    IC-'IO,  Shahjee    had 
married   a   second  wife  of  the   family  of   Mohitcy,  which   gave 
offence  to   his  first  wife,  who  belonjied  to  the  higher  family   of 
.laddW,  and  she  separated  from  him.  She  had  borne  him  two  sons  : 
Sumbhajee,  the  eldest,  who  remained  with  his  father ;  and  Sivajee, 
the  youngest,  who  was   afterwards  destined  to  take  so  great  a 
part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Beccan  and  of  India. 

Sivajee  was  bom   at  Joonair    in    May    1027;   and   after    hie 
fathers  departure  for  the  Carnatic,  in  10:^.0,  remained  Birth  of 
witli  hia  mother  at  Boona,  under  the  protection  of  Jiis  ''ivBjce,  \m. 


Toma  taken.       '        "^  ' 
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fathcr'8  agent,  Dadnjee  Konedeo,  who  managed  his  patron's  e3t«t<»3 
witli  much  skill.  Many  of  them  lav  among  the  wild  valleys  of 
the  western  Ghauts;  and  as  he  grew  up,  Sivajee  made  friends  of 
the  sons  of  several  of  the  smaller  proprietors,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  led  lawless  live^,  re^sting  the  Mahomedans,  and  occasionally 
HigcdHcar  plundering  the  open  country.  He  became  skilled  in  all 
"'"■  martial   exercises,  hut  would    never  leani  to  read  or 

write,  considering  such  acquisitions  as  beneath  notice  ;  and,  with 
his  companions,  conceived  the  project  of  becoming  independent  ol 
Mahomedan  control.  In  104(3  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
strong  hill-fort  of  Torna ;  and  a-s  tliis  act  might  be  re- 
sented by  the  government  of  Beejapoor,  he  dispatched 
agents  to  the  capital  to  negotiate  possession  of  the  district  in 
which  it  was  situated,  on  payment  of  a  high  rent.  The  discovery 
of  a  large  amount  of  gold  among  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  which 
was  attributed  to  a  miracle,  enabled  him  not  only  to  put  it  in 
RMJirurh  complete  repair,  but,  in  1()47,  to  fortify  another  moun- 

fi.iiiiied.  tain-top  near  it,  wliicli  he  named  IJajgurh.  The'^e 
proceedings  seem  to  have  excited  some  uneasiness  at  Beejapoor ; 
but,  beyond  a  remonstrance  to  his  father,  and  warnings  to  himself, 
which  were  received  witli  apparent  .>>ubmis:.ion,  no  fnther  pro- 
ceedings were  triken  against  him.  l'"or  a  time  Dadajee  endeavoured 
to  turn  Sivajee  from  his  designs  ;  but,  failing  in  this,  he  seems 
to  have  acquired  faith  in  them,  and  on  his  death-bed  encouraged 
him  to  pei-severe. 

The  main   spring  of  Sivajee's  actions  from  the  first,  however, 
.  -  .    appears  to  have  been  his  mother,  to  whom  he  confided 

Indupiircof        't  ,..,..  ,  . 

hi«  mother,  bis  plans,  ohe  was  an  enthusiast  in  religion,  and,  as  is 
Hpr  not  uncommon  among  Midiratta  women,  conceived  that 

iinracier.  divine  revelations  Were  made  to  her  by  the  Goddess 
Bhowanee,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  her  family,  shadowing  fortii 
tlie  future  greatness  of  her  son,  and  the  delivery  of  the  Hindoo 
faith  from  its  sulijeclion  by  the  Maliomedans.  There  is  no  doubt 
tiiat  in  these  visions  and  declarations  of  his  mother's,  Siviijee 
implicitly  believed  ;  and  the  death  of  Dadajee,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  family  estates  by  himself,  gave  him  local  means  and 
autlioiity,  which  he  used  in  the  prosecution  of  his  desij^ns. 
Gradually,  too,  the  rude  but  warlike  population  of  the  moun- 
tain glens  grew  to  have  faith  in  him,  they  were  at  his  call 
on  eveiy  occasion  on  which  he  required  them,  and  by  their 
assistance,  Sivajee  became  possessed  of  other  hill-forts,  and  thus 
gradually  acquired  a  position  of  immense  natural  strength;  while, 
by  avoiding  collisions  with  the  Mahomedan  agents  and  com- 
manders, his  proceedings  up  to  1(W8  attracted  no  notice.  In 
that  year,  however,  his  actions  grew  bolder;  he  intercepted   a 
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large  remittance  of  treasures  by  the  governor  of  KiiUian,  in  tlie 
Koncan,  and  the  place  itself  was  surprised,  and  taken  with  its 
governor,   who,   on   being  courteously  leleased  by  Siv.ijee,  pro- 
ceeded to  Beejapoor,  wliere  his  accounts  of  the  young  gi,ai,jee's 
rel)ers  position  at  last  excited  alarm.  In  1049,  Shahjee  aft^st,  i64'». 
was  arrested  and  brought  to  court,  and  charged  with  complicity 
iu  his  son's  designs.     It  was  in   vain  that  he   denied  them  ;   he 
was  placed  iu  a  cell,  the  door  of  wliich  was  nearly  built  up,  and 
he  was  threatened  with  its  being  closed,  and  a  horrible  death  by 
starvation,  if  he  did  not  procure  his  son's  submission.  And  cruel 
?Sivajee,  now  in  extremity,   applied   to   the    ICmperor  ',"Ji^^'^^""^["' 
Shah  Jehan,  on  his  own  and  his  father's  behalf.     His  Utejapoor. 
application  was  favourably  received,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
imperial  service  as  a  conmiander  of  5,000.     His  father's  desertiou 
of  the   emperor's   service   also  was  overlooked ;    and, 
probably  under  an  order  from   tlie  emperor,    he  was 
released  from  his  homble  dungeon,  but  retained  at  Beejapoor  for 
four  years — that  is,  till  105.3 — when,  in  the  repression  of  disorders 
on  his  estate,  his  son  Suiybliajee  was  killed,  and  Siva-  u^at^  nt 
jee  became    heir    to   the  family   property.       ]jy    his  sumbhajce. 
father's  release  and  re-employment,  and  his  own  admission  to  the 
imperial  service,  Sivajee's  position  had  been  much  strengthened, 
and  his  actions  assumed  a  bolder  character.     Fort  after  fort  among 
tlie  mountains  fell   into  his  hands,  and  in  1050  he   selected  an 
almost  impregnable  position  on  a  mountain  near  the  Pert^t.Ruru 
source  of  the  Krishna  river,  which  he  fortified,  and,  '>""t'fl'-"<i- 
under  the  name  of  Pertabgurh,  it  became  the  capital  of  his  pos- 
sessions. 

It  has  been  already  related  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  Prince 
Auruugzebe,  after  his  failure  at  Kandahar,  in  1053,  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  He  took  up  his  vi,erny„fti.e 
abode  at  Kirkee,  tlie  city  near  Dowlatabad,  founded  by  ^''"''"''  '®^ 
Mullik  Umbur,  and  changed  its  name  to  Aurungabad.  Here, 
until  1050,  he  remained  iu  peace,  carrying  out  the  settlement  of 
the  imperial  provinces  of  the  Deccan  under  the  system  of  Toder 
Mul,  according  to  the  emperor's  design,  with  great  assiduity  and 
success.  With  Golcondah  and  Beejapoor  the  relations  continued 
friendly,  both  States  paying  their  quotas  of  tribute,  and  to  all 
appearance  avoiding  any  cause  of  quarrel.  At  tliis  period,  the 
minister  at  Golcondah  was  the  celebrated  Meer  Joomla,  formerly 
a  diamond  merchant,  who  had  raised  himself  to  his  present  office 
by  his  great  abilities.  lie  had  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Aurungzebe,  and  was  mucli  respected  by  him,  as  well  as  by  the 
emperor.  While  he  was  absent  on  a  local  campaign  in  eastern 
Telingana,  his  son,  Mahomed  Ameer,  had  given  offence  to  Sooltaa 
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AbdooUa  Kootub  Sbab,  and  was  imprisoned  by  him.  Failing-  to 
obtiin  bis  son's  release,  Meer  Joonila  appealed  to  Aurungzebe,  wbo 
forwai'ded  the  ajipliration  to  his  father  with  his  support ;  and  an 
iiitcrfiTfiire  order  wns  is.sued  by  tlie  emperor  for  the  young  man 'a 
«i  U"!.  oiidaii.  release  This  mandatewas,  however,  resented  by  Sooltaii 
Abdoolla,  who  now  confined  Muiioiiied  Ameen  witli  moi-e  strict- 
ness, and  attached  the  property  of  his  fatiier,  the  minister.  Shah 
Jehan  now  ordered  Aurunj^/ebe  to  carry  out  his  instructions  by 
force;  and,  under  pretence  of  visitinjr  his  brother  in  IJengal,  the 
prince  proceeded  with  an  army  towards  Masulipatam  ;  but,  turning 

suddenly  upon  Hyderabad,  surprised  the  city,  which  was 
nicked  hy        mcrcilesslv  plundei-ed,  while  the  hing  had  only  time 

to  escape  to  the  fort  of  Golcondah.  Here  he  was 
besieged  by  Aurungzebe,  to  whom  large  reinforcements  had 
arrived.  The  minister's  son  and  all  bis  property  were  released ; 
but  this  did  not  satisfy  Aurungzebe,  who  obliged  the  king  to 
agree  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000,000/.  sterling,  and  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  his  son  Mahomed,  with  an  appropriate  dowry.  These 
heavy  impositions  were  relaxed  by  the  Qmpcror ;  but  AFeer  Joomla 
had  now  jnined  Aurungzebe,  and  his  counsels,  there  Is  little  doubt, 
led  to  further  aggressions  upon  the  Deccan  kingdoms. 

At  this  crisis,  Mahmood  Adil  Shah,  king  of  Beejapoor,  died, 

on  November  4,  KmC),  and  wa.«  succeeded  oy  liis  son, 
>iHi.m...Hi  Ally  Adil  Shah  II.,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  Many 
ni56.  '^'  noble  monuments  of -Mahmc/od's  reign  survive  liim.  His 
Ally  Aiiii  pal.nces  are  in  ruins ;  but  his  mausoleum  liiv  the  grande.>^t 
**i'i''''ia»         dome  in  the  world,  and  the  scieniitic  principles  upon 

which  it  was  constructed,  accoi-ding  to  Mr.  Fergussoii, 
are  superior  to  any  practised  in  ]"]nrope.  During  tlie  period  of 
his  reign,  Beejapoor  was  probably  the  finest  and  most  populous 
city  of  India.  Ally  Adil  Shah  II.  had  scarcely  a.'scended  the 
throne,  when  his  right  to  it  was  questioned  by  Aurungzebe,  on 
the  ground  that  he  w.is  not  a  son  of  the  late  king,  and  the  right 
of  selection  hiy  with  the  emperor.  There  was  no  pretext,  what- 
ever, for  the  statement ;  but  it  afforded  an  excuse  for  war,  which 
in  this  case  Wits  utterly  unprovoked  and  uiijustilial)Ie.  The 
War  with  Moghul  army  advaiu-ed  from  Aurungabaii,  under  the 
ik-.jjii»).ir.  nominal  command  of  Mcer  Joomla,  who  hud  been  sent 
from  court,  but  in  reality  of  Aurungzebe  himself,  by  way  of 
h-i^rr  Beeder,    which    was   captured    from    a   descendant  of 

captured.  Ameer  Bereed,  who  still  held  it;  and  on  tliis  occasion 
X'(rtr..')",Tr.T  ^''®  magnificent  college,  erected  by  Malimood  (lawan 
an  •  xiiiotiiiii.  jn  147H,  which  was  used  for  a  powder-magazine,  wos 
blown  up.  Tlie  young  King  of  Heejapoor  could  a.ssenible  no  troops 
to  checi{  the  Mc^^huls,  na  the  bulk  of  his  army  was  employed  in 
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tiie  Carnatic  :  and  in  Febniarv,  1657,  the  city  was  invested.     The 
kiujr  offered    to  pay  1.000,000/,  sterling,  and  to  accede  neejapoor 
to  ftny  other  terms  demanded ;  but  Aiiruugzebe   had  '"'^''-k'^^''- 
(ieterniined  to  reduce  and  annex  the  kinadom;  and  ihe  capture  of 
the  city  was  only  a  question  of  time,  when  news  of  the  iii„ess  of  the 
supposed  mortal  illness   of  the  emperor  reached  him  '""P'^''"''- 
from  his  sister  ;  and  accepting  the  overtures  of  Ally  Adil  Shah  II., 
he  concluded  a  hasty  peace,  and  marched  northwards, 
to  contend  with  his  brotiier  Dara  Shekoh,  for  the  throne.  BeelMpoor!* 
Sooltan  Mnazzim.  his  second  son,  was  left  in  charge  of  Aurunpzcbn 
the  Deccau  provinces,  and  his  family,  and  MeerJoonila,  pn><-f «■''« ''> 
Who   had   aliected   loyalty   to   Dara,  tnough   secretly 
favouring  Auruugzebe,  were  confined  in  Dowlatabad. 

For  some  time  past,  owing  to  his  father's  infirm  state  of  health, 
the  government  of  the  empire  had  been  carried  on  by  ^ 

i>-  TT  1-1  ••111  '     Character  I'l 

J>ara.     lie  was  a  high-spirited,  liber;ul  prince,  but  lax.  I'ri nee  Dara 
according   to  Mahomedan  estimation,  in   his  religious  and  ins 
opinions,  leaning  more  to  those  of  the  Emperor  Akbur  '"'"''"^'■^ 
than  to  the  rigid  fanaticism  professed  and  practised  by  Aurungzebc, 
who   was   looked  to  by  the   Mahoniedans  of  the  period  as  the 
ultimate   regenerator   of  the    faith    in   India.     In    this    respect, 
Aurungzebe  held  a  great  advantage  over  his  brother;  and  hia 
unscrupulous  ambition,  and  implacable  policy,  combined  with  un- 
failing daring  and  resolution,  completed  his  remarkable  character. 
The   Princo   Shujah,  viceroy  of  Bengal,  an   habitual   drunkard, 
pn>fessed  the  Sheea  faith,  and  was  even  more  unpopular  among 
the   orthodox    than   Dara.     Moorad,   viceroy  of  Guzerat,  was   a 
man  of  no  ability,  and  also  addicted  to  drinking ;  but  he  was  brave 
and  generous.     He  was  the  youngest  of  the  four,  and  had  lea.«t 
influence.      Shujah  and  Moorad  forthwith  assumed  royal  titles, 
and  irarched  from  their  respective  governments  at;  the  head  of 
their  forces ;  and  Aurungzebe,  advancing  from  Boorhanpoor  into 
Malwah,  addressed  himself  to  Moorad,  professing  him-  Annmpiebe 
self  rtady  to  act  in  his  interest,  to  place  him  on  the  llp'.'ttier* 
throne,  and  then  to  retire   to  Mecca.     It  is  difficult  to  3»""»"Jd- 
conceive  how  Moorad  could  have  been  cajoled  by  such  hollow  and 
hypocritical  professions ;  but  they  succeeded,  acd  the  armies  of 
the  two  brothers  made  a  junction  in  Malwah. 

Meanwhile  Dara  was  not  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  events: 
he  dispatched  an  army  under  his  son  Soliman  against 
Shujah,  who  was  defeated  near  Benares,  and  returned  shujiii 
to  Bengal;  and  Rfljali  Jey  Singh,  who  was  nominated  '^'''''''**^ 
to  the  command  of  another  to  oppose  Aurungzebe  and  Mooriid, 
to«^)k  up  a  position  near  Oojeyn,  and  was  defeated  i»3  the  R-,jah  Jey 
mcnth  of  April,  16-58.     The  princes  now  advanced  to  Salk^icj 
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theChunibul;  and  the  emperor,  who  was  proceeding  to  Uelilv, 
would  have  turned  to  meet  tliem ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
hi.'*  brother-in-hiw,  and  Dura,  who  would  not  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  army  lie  had  seut  agaijist  Shujah,  could  uot  be  restrained  by 
his  father.  Ills  army,  at  the  least  computation,  was  treble  in 
number  to  the  combini'd  forces  of  Auruu^'zebe  and  Moorad  ;  but 
its  sympathies  weir'  perhaps  more  witli  Aurungzebe  than  himself, 
rrin.eDtra  •''"•1  i"  ^^^^  battle  wliicli  ensued,  he  was  totally  defeated 
drft-Hied.        n„j  iiej     (j„  iijg  tijij.^i  djiy  after  the  battle,  Aurungzebe 

arrived  at  Agra,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  fatlier;  but  hi» 
Tiiecmreiar  ^^'""^^  '"'^'"^  fruitle.^^s,  and  the  emperor  was  confined  tf 
d.|.i.,.L-d  hy      the  palace  and  deposed.    Shah  Jehiin  lived  till  Decem- 

ber  J  bob,  in  the  strut  seclusion  impcsod  upon  him  ;  but 
liis  reigu  virtually  ceased  after  the  victory  over  Diira.   Aurungzebe 

now  usurped  the  government,  though  he  was  not  for- 
u^'unls^iie*  nially  crowned  till  a  year  afterwards ;  and  Moorad  wa* 
■iid'iin""""'  "t'ized,  while  intoxicated,  after  a  supper  with  liis  brother, 
1  ris.,113  jiud  imprisoned,  first  in  the  citadel  of  IJehlv,  and  after- 

wards  in  the  fort  of  Gwalior. 
The  character  of  the  iMiipeior  Shah  Jehan  and  of  his  govorn- 
Chnrarterof  nient  IS  freely  given  by  IJernier,  who  re.sided  at  his 
atlii  of  his"  court, and  frequently  accompanied  him  in  liis  excursions; 
Kovernuieiu.  ijy  Tavemier,  by  "Mandelsloe,  and  other  European 
travellers  in  India,  whoj^e  accounts  are  beyond  suspicion  of  correct- 
ness or  of  adulation.  He  was  magnificent  beyond  all  former 
emperors  of  India,  not  only  in  his  court,  but  in  the  noble  works 
which  ha\>!  survived  liini  in  tlie  city  of  Dehly,  and  tlie  most 
beautiful  of  Indian  buildings,  the  Tiij  Mahal  of  Agra.  If  he  was 
expensive  in  his  tastes,  he  iiad  at  least  a  noble  revenue,  and 
supported  well-paid  civil  establishment.*  and  a  numerous  armv: 
and  when  he  was  dethroned  by  his  ungrateful  sou,  the  treasury  of 
the  StHte,  containing  24,0(K),0(X)/.  sterling,  besides  bullion  and 
jewels,  was  rich  beyond  precedent,  'riuoughout  iiis  reign  of  thirty 
years,  there  had  been  no  public  calamity,  and  he  had  governed  hi.-t 
immense  dominions— for  it  niu.st  be  remembered  that  they 
extended  from  Bengal  to  tlie  borders  of  Persia — with  the  ability  of 
R  great  stateeman,  and  with  hum.nnity  and  cousiderBtiou  lure 
Ruioiig  Oiieutal  nioourchs. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF   TKK   REIGX   OF   THE   EMPEKOR   ACRUN'GZEBE,   1G58   TO   IQT^J. 

For  some  time  before  Auniiiirzebe's  attack   upon  Beejapoor,  lie 
liftd  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  .Sivaiee. 
He  had  approved  of  his  retaining  all  he  could  wrest  iiiunnui-e 
from   Beejapoor,   and   even  desired  a  personal   inter-   "'  '   '''"''-'- 
view  with  him,  to  arranjre,  Jis  lie  wrote,  plans  of  mutual  agfjrau- 
disement;  but  Sivajee  was  too   wary:  and  while  he  forwarded 
submissive  lettei-s,  continued  to  act  boldly  on  his  own  givajc  c-g 
behalf.     In  May  lGo7,  he  even  attacked  Joonair,  and  «;-''i''"'t8. 
carried   off  specie    belouginj^  to  the   revenue  collections  of    the 
Mughul  provinces,  to  the  value   of  120,000/.,  which  was  sent  to 
IJ.ijgurh  :  and  next  assaulted  Ahmednugger  ;  but  was  less  success- 
ful, though  he   secured    700  horses  and  four  elephants.       The 
sudden  war  with  Beejapoor,  however,  alarmed  him.     When  the 
fort  of  Beeder  was  captured,  Aurungzebe  wrote  to  him 

,        ,   ,,         .  ,  '     .      .    '  ....  ,  ,         I/eftpr  fniin 

the  rollowmg  characteristic  letter,  which  is  quoted  by  aiihiii>.'z.l« 
(irant  Dutf,  in  his  '  History  of  tiie  Mahrattas  ' :— 'The  '"  '^'"'^"■ 
flirt  of  Beeder,  which  is  accounted  impregnable,  and  which  is  the 
key  to  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  and  Carnatic,  has  been  cap- 
tured by  niein  one  day — both  fort  and  town — which  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  without  one  year's  fighting.'     Sivnjre,  perhaps,  con- 
sidered that  Beejapoor  would  also  fall  :  but  its  escape,  under  the 
circum.stances  already  detailed,  was  a  relief  to  him.     Considering, 
therefore,  that  Aurungzebe  was  fully  occupied  with  the  public  affairs 
in  Hind  i^tan,  he  now  pressed  demands  upon  various  counts,  with 
■which  Aurungzebe    for  the  present  complied,    rather   than  risk 
collision  with   him  during  his  own  absence.      Mean- 
while   Sivajee    continued    his    aggressions  upon    the  a«Kivs«ffina 
Beejapoor  territory   in  the  Koncan  ;  and   it  was   im-  ""  ^*^^"'""''- 
possible  for  that  State  to  delay  proceedings  against  him. 

Afzool  Khan,  an  experienced  officer,  volunteered  for  the 
service,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  an  army  of  ^f^,,,,,  ,^,,^„ 
1  "2,000  horse  and  foot,  with  a  train  of  artillery.     Siva-  volunteers 

1,  ,  ,.,  ,  „  '■■.,         til  HClaifaiiitt 

jee  had  no  means  by  which  such  a  force   could   be  i'''<>- 
encountered  in  the  field,  and  his  object  was  to  draw  it  into  tlie 
narrow  mountain-defiles,  where  it  could  be  attacked  at  a  disadvwu- 
age  ;  and,    if  Afzool  Khan  could  be  induced  to  come 
to  a   conference,   to   destroy  hmi.     In  these   projects  to  destroy 
Sivajee    wps    perfectly    succe.ssful.      Keceiving    con-  *''"""''"' 
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tinuouB  messages  of  tlie  most  profound  humility  and  submission, 
the  Beejnpoor  general  advanced  nearly  to  Pertabgurh,  and 
Having  encamped  his  army  in  a  defile,  proceeded  with  a  slijiht 
escort  to  Sivajee's  capital.  A  small  pavilion  or  shed  had  been 
erected  on  the  mountain-side  for  the  conference,  and  Afzool 
Murder  of  Khan  here  awaited  tlie  arrival  of  Sivajee,  who,  having! 
A.'jooi  Khan,  received  his  mother's  blessing,  descended  from  th') 
fort,  acconipsinied  by  his  friend,  Tannnjee  Maloosray.  As  he 
embraced  Afzool  Khan,  he  struck  him  in  the  bowela  with  a 
crooked  dagger,  concealed  in  iiis  hand,  and  hi^  blow  was  imme- 
^  .  ,  diatelv  followed  up  bv  Taunaiee.  By  a  preconcerted 
of  eiie  B«>«-ja-  si;.'nal,  the  Beejapoor  ai-niy  in  camp,  completely  off  its 
giard,  was  attacked  nn  all  sides  by  parties  which  had 
been  stationed  in  ambuscade  in  the  woods,  and  very  tew  escaped 
the  massacre  ;  while  four  thousand  horses,  with  all  the  elephants 
and  field-train  fell  into  Sivajee's  hands.  lie  now  pressed  Beej.i- 
poor  severely,  and  plundered  up  to  the  gates  of  the  capital. 
Several  di.-<tricts  bordering  upon  his  own  possessions  were  an- 
nexed, and  it  became  necessary  for  the  king,  Ally  .\dil  Shah  II.. 
to  take  the  field  in  person.  He  recovered  most  of  tlie  lo-st  terri- 
_     ,       ,      tory  :  but  at  the  close  of  the  strugslt?  iu  1062,  Sivajee 

Fiiiiil  results  •'.'  r>r>       -i  p    i        rio     •  _         >  .1 

ofsiTHjee's      retiuned  nearly  oOO  miles  of  the  coiist  territory,  with  a 

breadth  of  1(X)  miles,  and  his  army  consisted  of  oO,0(MJ 
foot  and  7,000  horse. 

Meanwhile  Aurungzebe,  now  emperor,  had  assumed  the  title  ot 
Alumgeer,  on  April  Q,  1000,  had    consolidated    his   government, 

and  overcome  all  opposition  on  tiie  part  of  his  brothers. 
Priiire  ikira     The  iiielancholy  fate  of  Dara  forms  part  of  the  graphic 

nanations  of  Bernier  and  Dow,  where,  and  in  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  admirable  history  of  the  period,  it  will  be  read  with 
the  highest  interest.  Defeated  near  Jeypoor,  and  afterwards 
pursued  from  place  to  place,  Diira  was  at  last  arrested  by  the 
Pi-ince  of  Jun,  in  Sinde,  when  on  his  way  to  Kandahar.  Here  hi.^ 
wife  died  of  fatigue,  and  the  prince  was  .•-ent  to  the  emperor,  who, 
fearing  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  which  wius  unequivocally 
^,    .  exhibited  on   his  behalf^  at  Delilv,  liad  iiim  tried,  bv  a 

hcjtcicii  la        mock  tribunal,  an  an  iipu.'<tate  from  tlie  faith — theonlv 
^*"  charge  against  him.   He  was  condemned  to  death,  and 

was   beheaded    in  pri-'on,   in  .Vugust  K'xV,),    though  not   without 
^  making  a  i^tout  resistance.       The  Brince  Shujah  had 

Bhiijmh  previously  advanced  from  Bengal,   and  was  del^eated  at 

Cujwa,  on  January  .'»,  KioO.  He  was  followed  by  the 
»mperor'«  son,  Prince  Sooltim,  and  .Meer  Joomla,  at  the  iiead  of 
D  Mpi**™  *  ^"''8^*^  arn.y ;  and  thou>rli  Sooltan  deserted  to  him,  and 
Ui  Arncao.      ijjg  cause  was  thereby  suatoined  for  a  brief  period,  he 
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wiw  agiiin  abandoned  by  tlie  prince  ;  and,  after  an  ineflectiinl  le- 
ei^tanoe,  fled  to  Arracan,  where  he  is  supposed  to  havf  perished. 
Soliman  and   Sepehr  Shekoh,  the  sons  of  Dara,  were  _       .    , 
liicce8?ively  imprisoned  in  (jwahor,  and,  witli  a  son  oi  inemi-crs  i.f 
Moonul,  died,  us   wns   believed,   of  poison   in   a   short 
period;   and  the  unfortunate  Moorad,  detected  in  an    attempt   at 
escape,  was,  with  a  detestable  hypocrisy,  tried  on  a  charge  of  havintr 
arbitrnrily  put  to  death  a  person  in  (iuzerat,  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed  in  his  prison.     None  of  his  brothers,  or  their  ofl- 
sprinjj,  now  remained   alive,  and   in   16G1    the   emperor   at   last 
believed  himself  secure.    lie  had  employed  Meer  Juomla,  his  great 
niininter  and  general,  first  in  the  jrovernment  of  Bensal,  ^ 
and  afterwards  in  the  reduction  of  Assam  :  but,  worn  M<;er  Jooaiia 
out  by  the  effects  of  climate  and  privation,  he  too  died, 
on  March  ol,  160o.     The  emperor's  own  serious  illness  followed, 
and  for  some  days  his  life  was  despaired  of;  but  he  recovered,  ami 
proceeded  to  Kashmere  for  the  re-establishment  of  hi.«.  health. 

This  success  in  the  murder  of  Afzool  Khan,  and  the  destruction 
of  his   army,  established    Sivajee's    fame   among   the  pivaje»> 
Mahrattns  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.    No  one  doubted  proctdings. 
but  that  his  mother's  dreams  and  visions,  which  became  current 
among  the  people,  were  in  reality  divine  revelations;  and  Rivajee 
made  use  of  his  great   popularity,  his  reputed  assistance  by  tli^ 
gods,  and  the   means    he    had    obtained,   in   now   attacking   the 
Moghul  possessions  in  the  Deccan.    At  this  period,  Shaisteh  Khan, 
the  maternal   uncle  of  the  emperor,  was  acting  as    viceroy,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  check  the  ^Lxhratta  incursions;  but  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  their  strongholds,  and  the  emporor  be- 
coming alarmed,  recalled  his  uncle,  and  dispatched  his  son,  the 
Sooltan  Muazzim,  to  the  Deccan,  with  Rajah  Jeswunt  Singh,  as  his 
military  '"ommander.      Meanwhile  Sivajee   had  plun-  ^urat 
dt'red  Sunt,   made   exactions   from  the  English    and  pi""**"''''- 
Dutch  faccuries,   and  was   prosecuting   his   predatory  excursions 
with   great  rapidity  and   effect.     In   the   year   1GG4,    hia   father 
Shahjee  died.      He  had  extended  the  Beejapoor  conquests  con- 
eiderably  to  the  south,   and  had  become  possessed  of 
the  territory  of  Tanjore,  which  the  King  of  Beejapoor  assume?  the 
allowed  him  to  retain.     Sivajee  did  not,  for  the  pre-  "'  ^ "  '^' 
sent,  press  his  claim  on  the  Tanjore  estate  ;  but  he  now  assumed 
the  title  of  rajah,    and  struck  coins  in  his  own  name.  Hisprfd.-itorr 
In  this  year  his  exertions  almost  exceed  belief,  and  by  **■''=*•■«'• 
eea  as  far  as  Barcelorc,  loO  miles  south  of  Goa,  he  had  levied 
contributions  with  his   fleet  from  every  port ;    he  had  defeated 
the  Beejapoor  troops  by  land,  and  again  plundered  the  Moghul 
districts  as  iar  Dowlatabad. 

i2 
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If  the  emperor  had  put  forth  his  strength  at  this  period,  it  is 

probable  he  would  hnve  crushed  Sivajee;  but  he  eeeras  to  have. 

considered  it  advisable  to  allow  him  to  weaken  Beeja- 

unprror's         poof,  and  uerliaps  Oulcondah  also,  so   that   tliev  could 

motive  In  ,  " 

r.  ward  to        be  Overwhelmed  by  him  at  any  time.     The  plunder  of 

''"*'^'  some  pilfrrim  ships  bv  Sivnjee's  fleet  was  not,  however, 

-ti>  be  borne;  and  ]{ajah  Joy  Sinjih  and  Dilere  Khan,  two  of  the 

most  efficient  of  the  imperial  generals,  were  Bent  to  the  Deccan. 

Their  combined   eObrts  evinced  more  vigour  than  the   Moghuls 

had  lately  shown  ;  and  several  .strong  forts  liaving  fallen.  Sivajee — 

partly,  it  is  believed,  from  a  superstitious  objection   to  fighting 

agftinst  a   Hindoo  prince,  as    IJajah  Jey  Singh   was,  but  more 

.     .         probably  to  secure  a  position  for  actinjrwith  more  efi\ct 

the  MiiKiiui     against  JJeejapoor  (for  the  conquest  of  wliich  Jej'  Siny:h 

haa  received  the  emperors  commission) — ^joined  the 
rajah  with  2,000  horse  and  S,000  infantry,  and  was  confirmed 
Kpej;tpi)or  ^^  ^*®  acquisitions,  except  those  portions  which  he  had 
stacked.  taken  from  tlie  ]Moghuls.  Kajah  Jey  Singh  now 
marched  upon  Heejapoor ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  smallest  pretext  for  tlie  invasion,  and  as  the  Beejapoor 
State  had  had  ample  time  for  preparation,  and  its  troops  fought 
bravely,  the  Moghul  army  was  obliged  to  retreat.     Sivajee   had, 

however,  behaved  with  much  valour  in  several  ar-tions, 
iivittdto  and  wa«  invited  to  court;  and  he  set  out  for  Dehlv, 
.■;■'.  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son  Sumbhajee,  in  March 
1666,  under  the  assurance  of  Rnjah  Jey  Singh  as  to  his  honour- 
He  ie  slighted  i^We  reception.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed- 
there.  rpjjg  emperor  took  little  notic«  of  him,  and  by  the  proud 

nobility  he  was  probably  accounted  little  more  than  an  infidel 
barbarian.  His  miserable  reception  caused  him  to  faint  in  the 
emperor's  court,  and  he  soon  after  confined  himself  to  his  re- 
eidence,  on  plea  of  senous  illness.     He  now  obtained  passports 

for  his  escort,  and  sent  them  awav,  retaininir  onlv  a  few 
'•tiieDe.ran  pei'sonal  attendants;  and  hnally.  and  after  the  emperor 

had  shown  his  ultimate  design  by  subjecting  bis  guest 
to  a  strict  surveillance,  Sivajee  and  his  son  escaped,  being  carried 
out  in  large  baskets  t<i  a  place  where  a  horse  had  been  posted  for 
ihem,  when,  taking  up  his  son  before  him,  he  proceeded  south- 
■wards,  by  unfrer|ii(nted  ronte.a,  and  in  various  disguises,  to  the 
Peccan,  and  finally  ifjiched  h'njgnrh  in  December  1006,  after  an 
iibsence  of  nine  months. 

.Meanwhile  IJajah  .ley  Singh  had  renewed  the  war  against 
Beejaixior  Beejspoor,  and  even  inve.sted  the  city  ;  but  the  army  of 
Jt*?!,',"  rd  iMii  *^^  State,  assisted  from  Ctolcondah,  cut  ofl'  his  supplies, 
»» riitcvfd.     and  he    was  obliged  to  retreat,   with  serious  loss,  to 
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Aiirungabad.     Sivajee's  officers  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselvfs 
-jH  this  opportunity.   They  liad  already  recovered  several 
nl'  the  reliiiquitihed  forts,  and  on  Sivajee's  return  be  re-  singh 
pot^sessed  himself  of  the  northern  Koncan.     Jey  Singh  '*""''''• 
was  recalled,  but  died  on  the  road,  ar.d  was  replaced  by  Sooltan 
Muazzim,with  Jeswunt  Singh  as  his  coadjutor.  Treaties  Trp.tie8witu 
were  soon  afterwards  concluded  between   the  emperor  J^j^ ''"""■ 
and  llie  courts  of  Beejapoor  and   Golcondah,  and  Siva-  «<'icoiiaiiti. 
jee  nl.'!o  obtained  payment  of  tribute  from   both,  on  condition  of 
abstaining  from  the  forcible  collection  of  the  demands  which  be 
bad  threatened   to   enforce.      The   Deccan,    therefore,  p.^oeofAix- 
was  at  peace;  and  Sivajee  employed  the  years  1668  and  '■'-^'••'Pf"<'- 
1660  in  perfectiu}' the  arranjiemeuts  for  his  civil  govern-  civn  «d- 

J      I  ,      .  "  miiil3tratloU 

nient,  and  the  regulation  of  his  army,  which  were  not  ofsivajce. 
only  admirably  concived,  but  carried  out  to  the  minutest  details, 
with  wonderful  ability  Hnd  regularity.  They  are  given  in  full  in 
(Jrant  Duff's  '  History  of  the  Mahrattas,'  and  will  amply  repay  tb« 
perusal  of  all  students  of  Sivajee's  strangely  eventful  and  success- 
ful career. 

The  emperor,  who  had  viewed  Sivajee's  escape  with  alnrm,  and 
his  subsequent  progress,  a.s  well  as  the  well-founded  re-  ^he 
porta  that  his  son  and  Jeswunt  Singh  were   receiving  e'"i'crnr;i 

,  r  /•  1  anxiety  iii 

hu-ge  sums  oi   money  from  him,  with  real  uneasiness,  repnru  to 
n  nv  ordered  tlieni  to  efl'ect  his  apprehension.     Of  this 

J      •         o-       •  •      i   1      •    !•  1    1       .1  •  Orders  him  to 

design  bivajee  was  privately  miormed  by  the  prince;  i..MM>)'re- 
and,   with  his   wonted   energy,   he   recommenced   the  ''^"^'■''^• 
war  by  capturing  the  strong  fort  of  Singurh,  held  by  a  fik^"*;!')- 
picked  garrison  of  IJajpoots.     On  tliis  occasion,  Tanna-  S'vajee. 
jee  Maloosray,  his  tried  friend   and  commander,   was  Death  nf 
slain  ;  but  the  success  was  great,  and  covered  Maloos-  ai.-iicosr.'iy. 
ray's  name  with  a  glory  which  has  never  diminished  among  his 
countrymen.     Sivnjee  then  again  plundered  Surat,  and  sunu 
sent  his  general,  Pertab  liao,  into  Khandesh,  who  im-  p'""<^«''«<^- 
posed  on  that  province,  for  the  first  time,  a  demnnd  for  pedemnnd 

1  p         1       i>     1  T-    •  lorchimth 

clioutli,  or  one-fourth  of  the  revenues.      Jinjeera  was  e.at.ii.iiBUed. 
also  besieged,  but  without  eft'ect,  and  after  a  revolution  in  the 
pbice,  the  successful  party  threw  themselves  on  the  protection  of 
the  Moghuls.      The    emperor  now   sent  an    army  of  The  Deccan 
40.000   men    to    tlie  Deccan,   under  the  command  of  [f!!.''!''!",";^;?,,!:'^ 
Moliubut  Khan,  which  arrived  in  1672:  but  a  laro-e  The  troops 

,,       ,    „  ^       c  •       •  aredcfeateU 

portion  of  it  was  totally  defeated  by  Sivajee's  general,  hy  sivMjce. 
Pertab  Rao  Goozur,  in  a  geneial  action,  and  the  rest,  after  fomiina 
R  junction  with  the  imperial  troops  at  A urungabad,  remained  in- 
active.    Ihe  emperor  sliortly  afterwards  recalled  his  son  ^luazzim, 
of  whom  he  had  long  been  suspicious,  and  also  Mohubui   Khuu, 
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hnd  replaced  tliem  by  the  viceroy  of  Guzerat,  Khan  Jehan  ;  but 
tin*  struggle  in  tlie  Deccan  was  not  renewed  for  several  years,  nor 
un'il  undertaken  by  himself. 


CHAPTER   XX I V. 

o9  THE   EEIGX   OF   THE   T.MPKROR   AURUNGZEBE   (continued), 

1G72  TO  1U80. 

The  circumstances  which  prevented  the  emperor's  further  iuter- 
LrMiisXiv.s  ference  in  the  aiVairs  of  the  Deccan  in  1072  were  con- 
HuMand."'"  Hected  with  the  go\ernment  of  Kabool,  The  Afglians 
R.i)Piiion  of  "^^^^  hM  the  passes  had  rebelled,  and  defeated  Ameer 
Uio  Afb'iiaiis.  Khan,  the  son  of  Meer  Joonila,  who  was  viceroy  ,'{ 
the  province,  and  had  even  set  up  a  king  of  their  own.  In 
1(573,  therefore,  the  emperor  proceeded  to  the  seat  of 
in.,ciii8 ti  war,  and  some  successes  were  obtained  bv  his  son,  the 
1  rince  hooltan ;  but  tliey  were  or  ninll  moment,  as 
the  mountain  tribes  were  never  thoroughly  reduced  or  otherwise 
)>aeified.  While  engjiged  in  directing  operations  against  them, 
disturbances  of  a  serious  nature  occurred  near  Dehly,  which 
ni-tnrh.iiirea  obliged  the  emperor  to  return.  A  sect  of  Hindoo  de- 
Hi  Di'iiiy.  votees,  who  styled  themselves  Satnarnmife,  had  risen 
ill  rebellion,  and  committed  many  excesses.  Several  detachniPiifs 
stilt  against  them  had  been  successively  defeated,  and  a  belief 
fusued  that  they  were  nuigicians,  upon  whom  weapons  or  bullets 
had  no  ellect.  To  restore  confidence,  therefore,  the  emperor  took 
tlie  held  in  person,  and  even  wrote  sentences  of  the  Konin  with 
his  own  hand,  to  be  tied  upon  the  standards  to  avert  malign 
inlhiencps.  The  result  was  the  comiilete  dispersion  of  these 
rebels  j  but  the  manner  in  which  their  cause  had  been  aided  by 
Mnnwicrcof  ^^''^  Hindoos  of  the  localities  of  the  insurrection,  s<t 
Hiiid'Hia.  irritated  the  emperor,  that,  yielding  to  his  own  bigoted 
.■md  fanatical  feelings,  he  encouraged  the  mass.icre  of  the  nuile 
inhabitiints  by  his  troops,  while  women  and  children  were  seized 
and  sold  as  slaves.  Above  all.  he  reimposed  the  detested 
il'x''r^im-  jezia  or  capitation-tax  upon  Hindoos,  wiiicli  had  been 
r.iM'd.  (ibolished  twice  before  the  estahlishnient  of  the  Moghul 

dvnastv — »n  «ct  which  excited  the  utmost  unpopularity  and  discon- 
tent iu  fill  portions  of  the  empire,  an<l  proved  the  means 
of  detaching  from  him  not  only  many  fi-iends,  but  the 
go.xlwill  of  the  entire  Hindoo  population  of  his  dominions,  which 
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the  tolerance  of  preceding  reigns  bad  so  sjitisfactorily  secured.  On 
tlie  promulgation  of  tbe  iinpeiial  edict,  his  palace  was  besieged  by 
nia.-ises  of  clamorous  petitioners ;  and  ou  the  occasion  of  a  State 
visit  to  ihe  great  mosque,  many  of  tbe  people,  who  had  blocked 
up  the  streets  in  crowds  in  order  to  beg  remission  of  the  tax,  were 
trampled  to  death  by  his  elephants. 

1  he  innate  austerity  and  fanaticism  of  the   emperor's  character 
were  boo^inninsf  to  develope  tliemselves  in  other  stranjre 

,.  V»  "   ,  ,  -   1      11     1  •    .  .  Development 

forms.  1  oets  and  authors,  with  all  the  musicians,  singers,  of  nie 
and  dancers,  were  i'orbidden  the  court,  and  disciiaiged.  austere 
Public  edicts  were  issued  against  the  practice  of  their  '^'""^'^'"• 
professions  ;  and  the  record  of  the  hi.<tory  of  his  reign,  which  had 
been  hitherto  an  olticial  transaction,  by  a  specially  appointed  officer, 
was  discontinued.     Half  the  customs  dues  were  remitted  to  Ala- 
homedans,   while    their   collection   from   Hindoos   was  rendered 
vexatious  and  oppressive  :  and  whereas  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans, 
since  the  reigns  of  Shere  Shah  Soor  and  Akbur,  or  for  a  century,  bad 
shared  in  government  employment  and   offices,   it  was  now  di- 
rected that  no  more  of  the  former  religion  were  to  be  allowed  to  huM 
them.     The  wise  mea.sures  of  his  predecessors  had  bf^en  speciallv 
directed   to  an  amalgamation  of  the  people;  and    the   imperial 
man-iages  with  Rajpoot  pnncesses  had  been  means  to  this  end. 
The  emperor  himself  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  these  marriage.*  ; 
but  he  now  repudiated  all  connection  with  Hindoos,  and  through- 
out Rajpootana  and  the  Ueccan  his  policy  created  undisguised 
discontent.     In  Ornib's  '  Fragments,'  page  252,  a  translation  of  an 
anonymous  letter  of  the  period  i.s  oiven,  the  authorship  of  which 
has  been  attributed  to  many  distinguished  persons,  and  should  be 
consulted  in  order  to  understand  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  at  the 
time. 

In  1677,  Rajah  Jeswunt  Singh  died  at  Kabool,  and   on  their 
return  home,  tlie  emperor  was  de.sirous  of  securing  his  widow  and 
cliildren.     They    escaped,    however,    owing  to  the    braveiT   and 
fidelity  of  Doorga   Das,  the   conmiander    of   the  late  i,isr„nt.nt 
rajah'o    troops,    and    reached      Jodbpoor     in    safetv.  ','/,-'j,^,  „ 
Several  of  the  Rajpoot  chieftains  now   combined   to  iiiej  rei..i. 
obtain  satisfaction  for  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  insult  to  the 
widow  of  Jeswunt  Singh :    and  also  to  oppose  the  exaction  of 
the  poll-tax.     Over  this  combination  the  emperor  obtained  some 
success,  and  returned  to  Dehly  in  1079;  but  the  truce 
with  the  Rajpoots  was  ao^n  broken, and  the  new  opera-  character ..f 
tions    were  carried  on  with   all   the   bitter  animosity,   ""^  *'"^' 
savagery,   and   fanaticism  of  the  old  Mahomedan  wars.     Whf^le 
districts  were  desolated,  and  the  women  and   children  sold  into 
slavery. 
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Doorgft  Dn;>,  who  continued  the  defence  of  Rajpootana,  now 

offered  ihe  crown  to  tlie  emperor's  son,  tlie  Prince  Munzzim  ;  but 

he  rejected  the  overtures.  Thev  ■were,  however,  ac- 
Rflx-lhoii  of  •'  ,      ,,  .  ,  ,  ,         1  •      ■    ,       .    r  •  1 

Priiire  cepted  DV  the  Tnnce  Akbur,  his  latliers  favourite,  who 

joined  Doorj^a  Das.  a-sunied  the  ensifjns  of  royalty,  and, 
n-ith  a  force  of  no  le.ss  tlian   70,000  men,  seemed   likely  to  effect 

a  revolution.  One  of  the  Mahouiedaii  leaders,  however, 
rrifeiiirary     rf-joiued  the  cuiperor  with   his  lorces,  and   tlie   whole 

confederacy  shortly  afterwards  fell  to  pieces.  Tlie 
Prince  Akbur,  witii  Doorjra  Das,  retreated  to  the  Deccan,  and 
received  protection  from  the  Mahratta^.  These  proceedinjrs  haii 
the  effect  of  nggravatiiifr  tlie  animosity  between  the  Moj^huls  and 
the  Rajpoots  ;  and  though  the  emperor  concluded  an  inconsequent 
peace  •with  the  Rana  of  Jodhpoor,  the  former  good  under- 
standings was  never  restored,  and  reprisals  on  either  side  were 
t-till  continued  ;  but  the  emperor  was  left  at  liberty  to  draw  olT 
his  forces  to  the  Deccan,  where  his  presence  had  now  become  an 
uieent  necessity. 

On  December   15,  1672,  Ally  Adil  Shah  IT.,  of  Beejapoor,  wa.s 

attacked  by  paralv.-ls,  and  died  a  few  davs  afterward.'*. 
Dp-ttiiof  Ally  ,.     1     J      •   "^        ■  .1      Tj  •  o-i       J       ■   I  i- 

A.iii  siiai.  II.,  He  had   one  son,  the  1  iince  hikunder,  who  was  hve 

years  old,  and  a  daugiiter,  Padshah  Beebee,  unmarried. 

Abdool  Maliomed,   the   chief  minister,   Wiia    a    timid    character, 

BikHinicr        unfit   to   luiet    the   eiiieitiency,   and  before  the  king's 

.Villi  sii:iii,a     deatli.he  obtained  his  unwilling  con.-<ent  to  an  arranye- 


iiiiiM>r, 


r 


iurretds.  lueut  by  wliich  Khowas  Khan,  one  of  the  chief  nobles, 
was  constituted  regent,  while  he,  with  other  officers,  should 
iMiiffiTof  undertake  the  frovcrnnient  of  the  provinces.  But  tlie 
iii.stau'.  State  Wiis  distracted  by  factions,  and  had  now  little 
chance  of  surviving  the    encroachments   of   Sivajee   on  tlie   one 

iii»i«j.-e'g       liand,  and  the  power  of  the  Moghul  empire  on  the  other. 

siiH.k.  jjj^  ^^^^  attiick  upon  it  was  made  by  Sivajee,  in  1073, 
wlio  rapidlv  gaiind  posses-siou  of  many  impuitant  places  in  the 
Koncnn ;  while  his  general,  Periab  l»ao,  plundered  the  open 
fointrv  up  to  the  gates  of  Jieejapoor.  A  truce  made  with  him 
tnabied  tlie  regent  of  Jieejapoor  to  relit  hi.i  army;  but  the 
enjiagement  was  repudiated  by  Sivajee,  who,  in  1(574,  reproaching 
P'^rtab  l!ao  wiih  his  conduct,  sent  hiiii  again  again.st  the  Beeja- 
poor army,  wliicli  had  advanced  a,"  far  as  Panalla.  Here  a  general 
action  ensued,  in  which  IVrtab  Rao  wa.s  killed  :  and  for  a  time 
tiie  Beejapoor  troops  were  successful;  but  on  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements to  the  .MahrattHS.  the  brief  victory  was  changed  to 
_.    ,  d'feat.     Soon  after  this,  Sivajee  was  enthroned  for  the 

••"'i'^ <u     second  time,  on  June  3,  1074,  with  great  formality  and 

fCfoiMl  Hmo,  /.      ,!_•  •  1  1      J      1        'i     1  ■ 

d-ri :,rp.  Ill-      splendour.      Un  this  occasion,    he  openly  neclareM    lii.<i 
ciou  enra.    jnJependeuce ;    the  designations   of  his   officials  wer* 
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rbansred  from  Tersinn  to  Sanscrit,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Mabratta,  a3  a  Hindoo  nationality,  ma}'  be  said  to  have  coin- 
nienced.  Mr.  Oxenden  was  present  at  the  enthronement  as  an 
ambassador  from  the  English,  and  received  permission  to  trad*! 
thrt>ughout  Sivajee's  dominions :  import  duties  were  fixed  at 
2^  per  cent.,  ad  valorem,  and  all  wrecks  were  to  be  restored. 

The  Moghuls  could  not  be  indifferent  to  these  proceedings ;  anrt 
in  1075,  Dilere  Khan,  the  imperial  commander  in  the  TheM<.ghnii 
Deccan,  resumed  the  war  against  Siviiiee.     Tiiis  was  Slv-^LT""" 

at  bivajee  no  doubt  dosired,  as  it  cancelled  former  ^    .. 
Obligations ;    and    contriving    to   occupy  the   imperial  piHiitfd. 
forces  in  attacks  upon  petty  hill-forts,  his  cavalry,  under  Hum- 
beer  Rao,  ciwsed  the  Nerbudda,  plundered  Khand^sh  sivnjee-s 
and  Berar,  and  though  now  pur.<iued  by  Dilere  Khan,  "i'^'''"'""*- 
reached  home  safr  with  a  large  booty,    'in  this  year,  also,  Khowas 
Khan,  the  regent  of  Beejapoor,  was  as.«assinated.     He 
had  opened  negotiations  with  the  Moghul  vicerov,  by  Br,")'"'".' 
which  he  had  agreed  to  hold  Beejapoor  as  a  province   "=**'*'''" '"■'^■ 
of  the  empire,  and  to  give  the  king's  sister  in  marriage  to  one  of 
the  emperor's  sons  ;    these  overtures  were  considered  traitorous, 
and  brought  on  the  conspinxcy  which   ended  in  his  death.     He 
was  succeeded   by  Abdool   Kurieem  Khan,  who  was  P'ipular  and 
faithful. 

Sivrfjee  had  little  fear  of  the  Moghuls  in   the  Deccan.     Theij 
forces  were  comparatively  small,  and  could  be  effectu- 
ally checked  by  his  uwn.     The  viceroy  was  accessible  s^'vHje.% '"" 
to   ilatteiy   and    to   the    receipt  of  money;    and    the  '^""^'^'"'■«- 
emperor  was  as  yet  far  distant,  and  professing,  if  no  more,  a  con- 
tempt for  Sivaj^e  and   his  proceedings.     The  opportunity  for  a 
southern   expedition,   long  meditated  by  Sivajee,  was 
not  now  to  be  neglected,  and  at  the  head  of  30,000  "mS.-" 
horee,  and  40,000  lightly-equipped  infantry,  he  maiched  "'"'''"■ 
direct  upon  Golcondah,  respecting  the  territories  both  of  Golcon- 
dah  and  Beejapoor  as  he  moveil.     At  Golcondah  he  halted  for  a 
mouth,  obtaining  a  train  of  artillery,  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,    and   having  euj-aged,  as  is  believed,  to  divide 
the  southern  provinces  of  Beejapoor  with  that  State.  i"i^/in"the'" 
By  the  end  of  September  he  had  reduced  the  fortress  ^'""'""^• 
of  Vellore,  and  thou^-h  he  did  not  then  succeed  in  inducino  his 
half-brother,  Venkajee,  to  give  up  half  of  Tanjore,  he  neveitheiesa 
possessed  himself  of  Bi-ngalore  and  other  portions  of  liis  father's 
conquests;  while  the  districts  of  the  Cariiatie,  which  belonged  to 
Beejapoor,  were  overrun  and  plundered  under  pretence  of  coMec- 
tioii  of  his  hereditary  claims  of  chouth,  and  a  foundation  laid  for 
their  further  enforcement. 

During  his  absence,    Khan   Jehan,  the  viceroy,  was  removed 
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from  office  bv  the  emperor,  and  Dil^re  Khan  appointed  in  h'S 
room,  Dil^e  Khan  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  weaken  his 
strength  in  attacks  upon  Sivajee'a  officers,  and  considering  that  Siva- 
jetj's  reception  at,  and  treaty  with,  Golcondah  was  an  offence  to 
the  emperor  and  Beejapoor,  and  afforded  pretext  for  a  war  with 
that  State,  he  induced  Abdool  Kiirreem,  the  regent  of  Beejapoor, 
to  join  him  in  an  expedition  a'.'ainst  (Jolcondah.  The  invasioxi 
was,  however,  resisted  and  defeated  by  Mahdana  Punt, 
iiivarted  by      the  Jirahuiin   minister  of  the   kingdom;  and  Abdool 

the  Mogtiula,     1-  ,     .  ^  1       •         T  !/»--       1 

who  are  Jvuvreem  dying  soon  atterwavds,  ni  January  Iti/o,  tlie 

regency  of  15eejapoor  was  conferred  upon  Musao(Kl 
Khan,  a  wealthy  Abyssinian,  who  undertook  to  pay  tlie  arrears  of 
6iT;ijce  *'^^  army,  and   to  reform   the   financial  affairs  of  the 

returns.  State,  which  had  fiillen  into  great  disorder.     Sivajee 

now  returned  to  the  Deccan,  by  way  of  Bellary,  of  which  he  took 
}>088ession,  and  also  of  Kopal  Bundiir,  both  very  important  fort.s  ; 
and  while  thus  employed,  came  to  an  understanding,  through  the 
officer  he  had  left  in  tlie  smith,  with  his  brother  Venkajee,  by 
Annexefltbe  ^hich  he  obtained  Iiis  half  share  of  the  southern 
dinrktTiif  ^States.  Tlie  regent  of  Beejapoor  was  unable  to  check 
iietjapuor.  Sivajee  in  liis  annexation  of  the  territ  >ry  west  and 
6(uith  of  the  Kri.shna,  ami  tjie  .Moghuls  viewed  his  proceed- 
ings with  undisguised  alanii.  The  emperor  had  disapproved  of 
the  appointment  of  Musaood  Khan  as  regent,  and  had  censurtd 
I)ili5re  Khan  for  not  having  made  a  better  use  of  his  opportunity 
Di^nutp  in  to  get  possession  of  the  adminintration  of  the  king- 
riMncesR'y*  '^'^'"  ^^  Becjapoor.  Sooltan  Muaz/.im  was,  therefv  le, 
B<ejHpour.  appointed  viceroy;  but  Dilere  Khan  wiis  allowed  to 
retain  his  command,  and  seeking  for  occasion  of  war  with  lieeja- 
poor,  now  demanded  the  young  princess,  in  virtue  of  the  f. inner 
nfreement.  This,  however,  Musaood  Khan  refused,  and  serious 
contentions  were  about  to  ensue  at  the  capital  between  the  parties 
for  and  a":ainst  the  marria"'e,  when  the  princess  iieistlf". 

Her  nnlile  ."^  ,,  ji^i  ii 

riiiduci :  phe  mounting  an  ciepliant,  prDceeueu  to  tne  scene,  and  dt— 

{('ieMugliui     clared  her  intention,  in  order  to  save  her  brother  and 

ciiinp.  ^j^p  Stnte,  of  proceedinjr  to  the  Moghul   camp.     She 

wa.s  allowed  to  do  so,  and  the  tlevotioii  of  the  last  princess  of  the 

royal  race  is  still  fondly  reiiienibereil. 

J'his  act  did  not,  however,  prevent  war.     In  his  extremity — for 

B<-lii>onr        the  .Moghuls  hail   invented    l$eejap<>or  —  .Miisaood  Kh.in 

I «--i<-g.ij.         applied  to  Sivajee,  who  advanced  to  raise  the  siege  ;  but 

Knding   the   besiegers   too   strong    for   him,    turned    northward-*, 

plundering  the  .Moghul  districts  wiihout  nieiey,  up  to  .Vuruuga- 

bad.     He  was,  however,  attacked   by  a  superior   force  of  cavalry, 

and    escaped    with    difficulty.      Meanwhile    I^ilere    Khau    wan 
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pressing  his  attack   upon   Beejapoor  with   vigour;  and  Musaood 
Khan  besouj^ht  Sivaiee  to   turn  southwards  and   raise  „.    .   . 

,.  ..—         ,,•  ij  Sivajeeseon 

the  siege:  but  at  this  crisis  Sunibhaiee,  the  eldest  son  jotnsthe 

„    ~.       .    '         ,        ,      ,    ,  »  "^    .  .  .  Moghuls. 

ot   Sivajee,  who  had   been  lor  some  time  at  variance 
with   his  father,  suddenly  juined   Uilere  Khan.     Great  expecta- 
tions had  been  formed  by  tlie  Moghuls  that  the  Mahrattas  would 
be  divided  and  weakened  by  this  act  of  rebellion  ;  but  nothing 
of  moment   occurred.      Beejapoor  still   held  out  resolutely,  and 
Sivajee's   troops,    now  acting  in  the  open  countiy,   cut  off  the 
supplies  to  Dil^re  Khan's  camp,  and  obliged  him   to        ^^^ 
raise  the  siege  and  retreat.     In  tliis  movement  he  was  Bfejapo-Tis 
severely  defeated   by  Jenardin  l*unt,  one  of  Sivajee's 
generals. 

The  events  of  the  year  1679  in  the  Deccan  were,  as  may  le 
imagined,  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  emperor,  who  re-  Tiieemi^r.r 
called  his  son   Sooltan  Muazzim  and  Dilere  Khan,  and  gf"']^„'||','an 
re-appointed  Khan  Jehau.     Sumbhajee  was  directed  to  Mautum. 
be  sent  to  Dehly  ;  but  escaped,  as  was  believed,  under  the  con- 
nivance of  Dilere  Khan.     Before  any  new  combination  on   th« 
part  of  the  Moofhnls  could  be  made,  Sivaiee  had  pro-  ^.    .   , 
ceeded  to  Beejapoor  in  the  beginning  of  1(J80,  where  treaty  with 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Musaood  Khan,  obtaining 
a  formal  cession  of  the  recently  annexed  districts,  and  relinquish- 
ment of  all   claims  to  sovereignty  over  the  family  estate   in  the 
south.     He  then  returned  to   liajgurh,  where  he  was  sivajee'a 
attacked  by  a  white  swelling  in  his  knee,  and  died  on  '**^"'' 
April  5,  1(380,  in  the  tiftv-third  year  of  his  reign. 

For  an  admirable  suuimaiy  of  the  chamcter  and  acts  of  this 
remarkable  man,  the  student  should  consult  Grant  jjjg 
Duft's  '  Hij-toiT  of  the  Maiirattas,'  vol.  i.  pp.  29G-.300.  <-i''^'ra<-ter. 
'Hi- own  nation  considered  him  an  incaxDaiion  of  the  Divinitv, 
eettin^  an  example  of  wi.idom,  fortitude  and  piety.'  From  an 
unknown  petty  chieftain  he  had  become  sovereign  of  a  gieat  p'H- 
tion  of  Western  India,  besides  his  possessions  in  the  south.  He 
had  successfully  braved  the  whole  power  of  the  Moghul  empire, 
and  had  taught  his  countrymen  the  .'^ecret  of  success  in  those  sudden 
predatory  movements  which,  Irom  the  first  blow  struck  against 
Mahomedan  power  in  the  destruction  of  Afzool  Klian  and  the 
army  of  Beejapoor,  were,  in  a  hundred  years,  to  effect  the  tot&l 
lubversion  of  their  empire. 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 

OF    THE    REIGX    OF    THR    KMPEROR    AURUXGZEBK  {C0ntin:t€it)f 

1080  TO  1698. 

Sivajek's  death  was  kept  secret  for  a  while,  when  a  plot  waa 
lormeii  to  imprison  Sunibhajee,  and  place  Rajah  Ram,  his  half- 
brother,  by  Soy^ra  Bye,  the  second  wife  of  Sivajee,  on  the  throne, 
\\A]n\i  iL'iin  whiL'li  was  for  a  time  successful.  Rajah  Ram  was 
^ii.vifds  imt  ftetuallv  investf-din  Mav  11580;  but  in  June  Sunibhajee 
BimiMi;ijL-i-.  gained  possession  of  tiie  capital,  Ritjgurli,  and  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  State  authorities.  He  now  commenced 
a  series  of  barbarous  executions.  .Among  the  tirst  was  that  of 
Sovera  Bye,  who  surt'ered  a  cruel  and  lingering  death  ;  and  the 
savage  temper  displayed  by  tlie  new  sovereign  gave  but  little 
hope  of  a  peaceful  reign.  After  some  desultory  ati'airs  with  the 
Seedees  of  Jinjtera,  who  had  defied  his  father,  Sumbhajet's  attention 
was  occupied  by  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  Akbur,  who  sought  refuge 
with  liim,  airainst  his  father  the  emperor  :  and  by  anew  conspiracy 
in  favour  of  Rajah  Ifam,  the  detection  of  whicii  was  followed  by 
other  executions.  Against  these  proceedings,  and  the  destruction 
of  several  Brahmin  officers  of  high  rank,  his  Peshwah,  or  chief 
minister,  Moro  Pinglev,  protested  :  and  at  the  suL^gestion  of  an 
unworthy  favourite,  Kulooslia,  a  northern  Brahmin,  was  im- 
prisoned. Henceforward  Kuloosha's  influence  became  paramount, 
linjeera  **"''  '''**  source  of  much  eventual  mischief  and  misery, 

•timkeii.  i,j  ](;82,  the  attaik  upon  ,Iinjcera  was  renewed;  the 
place  W08  besieged,  but  without  effect ;  and  Sunibhajee's  fleet  wa« 
defeated  bv  the  Seedees  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  His  niove- 
nienta  and  threats  against  the  English  produced  much  uneasiness 
in  Fiombav  :  but  his  operations  were  confined  to  attacks 
ti.ri'oriu-  on  the  Portugne.se.  over  whom  he  obtained  consideraWe 
*'"'*'^'  advantages,  especiallv  on  one  occasion,  in  which  he  be- 

haved with  di.-tinguishfd  bravery.  Propositions  for  peace  ensued 
from  the  viceroy  of  Go.i.  l)ut  the  demand.'*  of  Sunibhajee  were  so 
exorbitant,  tiiat  they  were  n-jected.  These  operations  were,  how- 
sif-BPi.f  e\i:Y,  brought  to  a  close  by  the  arrival  of  the  empenr 

vi.-mi«.  i„  the  De-can,  in  KW'J. 

Aumngzebe's  policy  is  sufficiently  intelligible  from  his  siibse- 
f,^\^^y.,t^Yit:  q'»'"*  opeiation.s.  He  believed  that  if  Sunibhajee 
rmieror  could  be  tiist  ciiecked,  or  driven  from  hia  strongholds, 
Ibe  conquest  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah  was  only  a  question  of 
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time;  and  he  considered,  with  reason,  that  neither  kinirdoiu  would 
move  in  defence  of  a  common  predatory  enemy.  When,  jj,, 
therefore,  he  reached  Boorhanpoor,  lie  detached  Prince  »-">'j«i?n. 
Azim  to  reduce  the  Mahratta  forts  in  the  northern  ranj^^e  of  moun- 
tains, and  Prince  Muazzim  to  invade  the  Koncan.  Both  failed  in 
their  object.  Sumbhajee  well  knew  the  impossibility  of  anything 
beino'  effected  bv  the  Mo»hul  cavalrv  in  the  Koncan, 

.  *  .  ■  Its  failure. 

or  against  the  northern  line  of  forts :  and  after  losing 
most   of  his  horses  and    many  men   in  the   Koncan,  the  Prince 
Muazzim  ascended  the  Ghauts  at  the  close  of  the  hot  season,  and 
encamped  in  the  open  country,   near  Meerich,   on  the  Krishna. 
The  Prince  Azim,  on  the  other  hand,  being  equally  unsuccessful, 
marched  into  the  Deccan,  and  ha\ing  taken  Sholapoor,  would 
have  advanced  upon  Beejapoor  ;  but,  being  opposed  by  a  superior 
force,  was   obliged   to   retreat.      The   emperor,    with  posjti,,,,  of 
R  powerful  reserve,   took    up  a   position   at   Ahmed-  '■'"=e"'i'er>'r. 
nugger,  prepared  to  support  either  or  both   his  sons,  as  might  be 
necessary.      Sumbhajee   did   not    attempt   to    meet   the  regular 
armies  of  the  Moghuls  in  the  open  held ;   but,  relying  sumhhajec's 
upon  the  predatory  system  of  warfare  organised  by  his  "'<;»*"' «^- 
father,  he  now  despatched  a  force   under   Humbeer  Rao,  which 
rapidly  traversed  the  provinces  in  the  Moghul  rear,  plundered 
Boorhanpoor  and  Khaud^sh,  and  threatened  Berar.     Khan  Jehan, 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Auiungabad,  moved  in  pursuit ;  but 
was  unable  tobrinj  the  Mahrattas  to  action.     As  soon  „,    „    ,   , 

•  1       1  z'     1       ^^    •  AT  •         The  Mocliuls 

as  the  season  permitted,  the  armv  of  the  Prmce  Muazzim  rtnen-  tiie 

was  put  in  motion  against  the  districts  winch  had  been 

taken  from  Beejapoor  by  Sivajee,  and  Dharwar,  with  several  othei 

forts,  was  captured:  but  his  army  had  already  suffe.ed 

80  terribly  from  sickness  and  privation,  that  it  was  un-  i'''^y<^"'^-''- 

able  to  resist  a  small  army  from  Beejapoor,  and  the  wreck  of  the 

whole  finally  retreated  to  Ahmednugger,  covered  by  a  Moghul 

force,  specially  dispatched  by  the  emperor  for  the  purpose. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor,  with  the   tlower  of    his  army,  com- 
posed of  men  of  all  the  northern  nations  of  the  empire,     ^ 
^  .         .  ^       '   The  emperor 

a  magnificent  train  ot  artillery,  and  the  most  gorgeous  invades 

camp-equipage  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  Peccan, 
advancedsouthwarddfroniAhmednugger,  and  having  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  his  son  Azim,  proceeded  in  person  to  invest  Beejapoor. 
Sumbhajee  having  meanwhile  made  a  treaty  with  Golcondah,  now 
attacked  Guzcrat,  and  plundered  its  cities  without  check  ;  but  these 
proceedings  do  not  appear  to  have  altered  the  emperor's  plans  iu 
»ny  degree,  except  that  instead  of  deferring  operations  against  Gol- 
condah, he  resented  the  treaty  with  Sumbhajee,  which  had  come 
to  his  knowledge,  and  sent  an  army  against  it,  under  Khan 
Jehan,  continuing  his  march  t"  iJeHJapoor.  There  was  no  army  al  the 
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dispoaal  of  the  Beejapoor  Stnte  to  contend  with  the  Moghuls  in  th* 
Tiie  riiy  I*  fitld.  or  to  check  the  investment  of  the  city  ;  batteries 
bi*ieged.  were  erected  by  them  near  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Tiip  ip«iT>s..n  <^"t(^r  fortifications,  and  a  practicable  breach  was  soon 
wpiiuiatM.  effected.  The  garrison  fought  bravely,  and  tiie  de- 
Tence  of  the  citadel  niiglit  have  been  protracted  ;  but,  falling 
i.<-:i<r.ie  of  short  of  provi.«ions,  the  city  capitulated  on  October  15, 
A-.is8i.urg.  1G80,  when  the  emperor  was  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  breach,  and  conducted  into  the  citadel,  wliere  the 
TiieKingof  young  king,  Sikunder  Adii  Shah,  and  the  officers  of 
^?!^1T.'7.  State  mourufullv  submitted  themselvea  to  him,  amid 
the  emperor,  the  wailiugs  of  llieir  people.  Sikimder  Adil  Shah  w,i? 
at  once  transferred  to  the  Moghul  camp  as  a  prisoner,  and  lived 
Ard»ubse-  ^^^  ^'""^'^  vears  afterwards,  when  he  died  suddenly,  as 
quentiy  dies,  wns  believed  of  poison,  administered  by  the  emperor'-s 
orders,  owing  to  some  popular  deu)onstration  on  his  behalf.     Thus 

clo.sed  the  illustriou.«  dynasty  of  the  Adil  Shahy  kings. 
Adil  .«ii.ih7      which  had  reigned,  for  the  most  part  in  great  eplen- 

dour  and  prospeiity,  for  lOi  years. 
The  emperor   would  probably  have    turned   his  arms  at  onc« 

against  Golcondali,  but  wa.s   prevented  by  a  conven- 
Mti,Kirn"i        lion    made  bv   tlie    I'riiicc    Miiazzim.       When     Khan 


c..,,.e„tion      j^j^^^  ^.^^  detached   against  that  State,  he  had  been 
<;..icoi.d.h.      j^^gj  ^y  jj^g  Golcondah  army  under  Ibrahim  Khan,  and 

,..   iinal 


being  unable  to  oppose  it,  intrenched  himself  and  wrote  ui'g^ntly 
for  reinforcements.  The  Trince  Muiizzim  wa.s,  therefore,  di.s- 
patched  to  his  assistance;  but  had  Ibrahim  Khan  been  ftuthful 
to  his  State,  Khan  Jehan's  army  might  have  been  destroyed 
before  the  prince's  arrival.  Instead  of  this,  he  kept  aloof,  and 
,  allowed  the  united  forces  to  proceed  to  Hyderabad  un- 
nnrt.V  iTi'iicc  molested,  where  he  joined  the  Moghuls  witli  the  greater 
""rlf""  part  of  his  troops.  The  king,  Aboo  IIu.s8un  Kootub 
G.,icond«h.  y^,^jj^  ^,^j^^  himself  up  in  the  fort  of  (iolcondah,  and 
Hvderabad  was  left  open  to  plunder.  His  minister,  Malidhana 
Punt,  was  killed  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  having  now 
■.liCMMod  iij  neither  army  nor  adviser,  the  king  accepted  such  terun 
nicking.  as  he  could  Obtain.  The.se  were  the  payment  of  two 
millions  sterling  in  money  and  jewels,  and  Sooltan  Muazzim  waa 
l','ft  to  collect  the  tribute. 

IJy  this  treaty,  however,  Golcondah  obtained  only  a  very  brief 
R-iin-nn  respite.  In  1 087,  the  emperor  proceeded  to  Goolbur- 
li'-'piort!.!'  pah,  to  pay  hi.s  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  Syed  (ieesoo 
Ti..  .-n.prror  ihmxz,  R  celebrated  Deccan  saint,  detailing  at  the  same 
ttZ'un  ""  ^''"^  f'  heavy  force  of  cavalry  to  the  south  of  Golcon- 
o.iroudaii.      dah,  to  cut  off  any  puccour  from  that  quarter.     Fruni 
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Ooolburgah  he   despatched  a  formal   declaration  of  war  against 
the    king,    the    principal    articles    of    which   were    accusations 
of  perpetual  profligacy,  the  employment  of  a  Brahmin  minister, 
and   alliance  with  an    '  intidel '— Sumbhajee      The  provisions  cf 
8ooltan  Munzzim's  treaty   of  the  previous  year   were  Priupe 
altogether  ignored,  and  the  unprovoked  attack  sought  *J"^^""'* 
to  be  rendered  justitiable  by  tlie  detestable  hypocrisy  le'""^'^- 
and  religious  bigotry  under  which  Aurungzebe  endeavoured   to 
cover  and  justify  the  worst  events   of  his  life.     While   he  was 
proceeding  to  Golcondah,  his  emissaries  were  corrupt- 

Goloondsh 

ing  the  troijps  and  officers  of  the  State ;  but  the  king  taken  ^y 
bravely  defended  the  fort  for  seven  montlis,  and  lost  "'^^'^  '^'^^' 
it  at  last  by  treacliery.     Aboo  Ilussun  had  been  a  popular  mon- 
arch.     A   minstrel    himself,   hii  ballads  and  amatory  ciiaracter  ui 
poems  have  survived  him,  and  the  regret  at  his   depo-  "'^'""^• 
sition   was  deeply  and  universally  felt  by  his  subjects.     But  for 
treachery  within,  Golcondah  would  have  been   more  defensible 
than   Beejapoor ;    but   its   reduction   could  not   have   been   long 
delaved.      Golcondah  fell  in  September  1687,   hardlv 

*  .  .  The  kiner 

a  year  after  Beejapoor,  and  the  king  was  sent  a  prisoner  imprisoned 
to  the  fort  of  Dowlatabad,  wliere  he  resided  till  his 
death,  and  where,  as  in  the   Deccan  srenerally,  many  anecdotes  of 
him,  as  the  good  and  brave  King  Tanah   Shah,  are  still  current. 
The  Kootub   Shahy  dynasty  had  lasted  from   1512  to  The  Kootuh 
1687,  or  175  years,   and  left  more   memorials   of  its  s''"''*' 

.  1  /.  .  dynasty 

greatness  in  works  of  public  utility  than  any  other  of  euds. 
the  Deccan  kingdoms. 

Although  the  emperor  had  destroyed  two  great  monarchies 
within  a  year,  he  had  by  no  means  obtained  possession  of  ■^■1,^  gahjuitur 
the  country.  The  people  had  been  attached  to  tlieir  Dercl,n"'^ 
i-e.«spective  dynasties,  and  were  not  disposed  to  welcome  comujeuceg. 
foreign  conquerors.  The  subjugation  of  tlie  Deccan  and  Carnatic 
had  therefore  to  commence.  For  a  short  period,  all  appeared 
etimned  by  the  emperor's  unscrupulous  proceedings  and  rapid 
successes;  but  gradually  on  every  side  rebellions  sprang  up,  headed 
by  disbanded  officers  and  troops,  and  encouraged  by  local  Hindoo 
authorities;  while  the  attempt  to  collect  the  poll-tax  only 
caused  greater  exasperation.  And  wliile  the  country,  even  to  the 
most  southern  possessions  of  Golcondah,  including  Sumbhajee 'a 
estates  in  Taujore,  was  held  by  large  forces,  th'.  details  of  these 
laige  provinces  were,  in  many  places,  unafiected  by  the  change, 
and  were  occupied  by  a  lawless  population. 

If,  during  this  period,  Sumbhajee  had  continued  in  the  field, 
he  might  have  saved  Beejapoor  or  Golcondah,  or  both,  sun.hhujee** 
But  be  "was  entirely  inactive  j  he  had  wasted  his  father's  """cuou. 
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trejisures,  ftud  given  himself  up  to  perpetual  debauchery  and 
proriigaey ;  and  his  people,  who  could  not  understand  his  want  of 
H.'  is  rnp-  enterprise,  attributed  his  condition  to  the  ett'ects  of  spells 
l"r,n''oOie  L-ast  upon  liini  by  liis  t'avouiite  Kuloosha.  While  in  this 
eiiii.ei«r.  condition,  and  residing  at  the  town  of  Surigmeshwur,  he 
•was  surprised  by  Iklilas  Khan,  an  active  .Moghul  oflicer,  and  taken 
direct  to  the  emperor,  then  jit  Tolapoor,  near  Beejapoor.  Mounted 
upon  camels,  and  attended  by  jeering  crowds  of  the  Moghul 
eoldierv,  he  and  his  favourite  Kulooslia  weie  led  tlirough  the 
iajperial  camp,  and  cojiHned.  ISunibhajee  was  promised  his  life 
...  bv  the  emperor  if  he  would  become  a  Maliomedan  ;  but 

exciuiod.  spurning  the  oH'er  by  a  me<sa}ie  as  brutal  and  violent 
as  it  was  indecent,  he  was  executed  with  barbarous  torture,  in 
wiiiiHin  and  Company  witli  his  friend.  Tliis  event  occurred  in  August 
■nd  luwnof  H^i^Q.  Sumbhajee  had  left  one  son,  Sivajee,  six  years 
Kiigiu.d.  of  age,  wiio,  with  his  mother,  was  at  Kajgurh.  He  was 
8uiiibiinj.-e  ig  recosnised  as  successor,  and  liis  unclf,  Kaiaii  Hani, 
iiuson.  declared  regent;   nut  sliortly  aM.erwards,  Kajgurh  was 

besieged  bv  the  Moghuls,  and  upon  its  capture,  in  l('>iK),  tluiui;h 
Heisinken  l»'«j«li  l''«"'  escaped,  the  young  rajah  and  his  mother 
irisoiiir.  were  made  prisoners  and  dispatched  to  the  emperor's 
camp.  The  capture  of  other  forts  fidlowed,  and  such  was  then  the 
weakness  and  poverty  of   the  Mahratta  State,  tliat  it 

^'pflkiiOMS  of 

•.iioMhIi-         was  unable  to   make  any  ettort  to  check  tbe  Moghuls. 

I'nder  these  circumstances,  Hajah   liam  strengthened 
every  retainable   fort  as   much  as   possible,  and  committing  the 

charge  of  local  aH'airstotlie  best  men  lie  could  select^pro- 

rr. rdH  to     ceeded  in  disguise  with  a  few  foUowere  toGinjee,  in  the 

'"'''''''  southern  province  of  'I'anjore,  and  there  publicly  esta- 

blished his  court.  The  emperor  no  sooner  heard  of  tliis  proceeding, 
tlian  he  dispatched  Zoolhcar  Khan,  in  101)1,  with  an  army  for  its 

reduction  ;  but  (Jinjee  was  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in 
he-iiK-d  Southern  India,  and  (letied  his  etlorts.  Ue  applied  for 
ii.ifff.tuaiiy.  jj.i„f,,,.cenn!nts,  but  the  emperor  was  in  no  condition  to 
grant  any  ;  his  large  nrniy  was  split  up  into  small  portions,  and 
for  these  the  localities  in  which  they  were  stutiuned  found 
Thr  n,  ydur  «nip'®  ociupation.  In  particular,  tlie  Niiik  of  Wakin- 
Naik  "(  jierah,  a  IV'vdur  chieftain  of  the  licejapoor  kin-'dom, 

Tri.«-r<.  defifd    the    Moghuls,   and   an    army  under  the  I  nnre 

Kanibuk>h  was  sent  a;.^•linst  him, in  KiitL*.     His  fort,  Wakingerah. 

was  in  reality  an  insignificant  place;  but  the  Beydure 
oiHiiit  defended  it  valiantly,  and   the  prince  was  obliged   to 

'""'*^  retreat  with  heavy  la-is. 

Meanwhile   Hajah    Ham   waa  not  idle.      Dispatching  Suntnjee 
Gorepuray  and  Dunnajee  Jadow,  two  of  the  companions  of  his 
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flijfli't,  and  excelU-iit  partisan  officers,  in  1092,  tn  the  Deccan,  thev 
Ht  once  enirajred  in  the  predatory  warfare  peculiar   to   r,  •  v.  «     ,' 
tlie    Alanrattas,    and  occupied  themselves    very    sue-  n""M*i'rf*- 
ce'slVilly  in   cutting   oft"  the    Mojrhul   convoys    from   the   north, 
plundering  and  devastating  their  district^,  and  spreading  ternn- 
and  confusion    everywhere.     It  was   in   vain  that  the  Thecmpen.r 
emperor  sent  or  led  unwieldly  hosts  against  them:  as  ''*'""'-'''• 
he  advanced,  they  retired,  again  following  him  and  acting  against 
hii  convoys.     The  .siege  of  Ginjee  had   not  been  concluded,  for 
tlie  emperor  would  not  luar  of  its  being  abandoned,  and  had  re- 
called Zoolficar  Khan,  .^-ending  (in   1094)  the  Prince   Kambuksh, 
with  Assud  Khan,  in  his   stead,  who,  however,  fared  no  better. 
In    1696,  Suntajee  and  Dunnajee,   in  order    to    relieve  Ginjee, 
changed  their  field  of  operations  to  the  south,  ravaged  the  Moghul 
districts,  and  on   several  occasions    defeated    the  imperial  troops 
in   the  field.     It  -was  impossible  that  the  siege  of  Ginjee  could 
p.-ogress,   and   finally  rrince  Kambuksh   blew  up    his 
cannon,  and  abandoned   the  attack,  being   permitted,  wnlee'* 
under  a  convention,  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  Wandi-  '"''^^'^' 
wash,  in  'J'anjore.      Xor  did  Kassim   Khan,  the  governor  of  the 
districts  west  of  the  Krisiina,  fare  better.     He  was  attacked  iu 
turn,  and  defeated  by  Suntajee  Gorepuray;  being  pursued  with 
such  pertinacity,  that  the  survivors  surrendered,  were   stripped 
I'f  their  arms  and  clothes,  and    in  this  condition  sent   in  deri- 
sion to  the  emperor.     Kassim  Khan,  a  gallant  officer, 
unable  to  support  the  disgrace,  took  poison  and  died,  (jnuee"' 
Zoolficar  Klian,    the    only   general   upon  whom    the  aZZt' 
emperor   could   rely,    was   now    again    dispatched    to  '^'^'■'"'^■ 
Ginjee  in  1097:  the  siege  was  resumed,  and  the  place  was  finallr 
taken   by   escalade   in    January    1(598.      Rajah    liiim,    however, 
escaped,  %ith  all  his  family  and   chief  officers,  under  „     ..„, 
lliB   connivance,  of  which  there  was  little   doubt,    of  escapes. 
Zoolficar  Khan;    and   the   prolonged   defence   of  Ginjee   mpy  hn 
attributed  to  his  secret  sympathy  with  the  Mahrattas, 


CILVPTER  XXVI. 

OP   THE    B£IGA'    OF   THE    EMPEROR   .\URrXGZEBE  (concludeS^, 

1G98  TO  1707. 

A.fTER  the  capture  of  Ginjee,  and  the  withdrawal  ot  the  Mahratta 
court  from  the  south,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  any  local  authority 
from  which  any  material  resistance  was  to  be  apprehended,  the 
en?pefor  was  enabled  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the   Northera 

A  A 
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Deccan,  and  resume  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas.  L'ajali  IJain 
War »ith  ^>^d  now  Settled  at  Sattara,  and  assembk^d  a  con- 
niTt^"''  siderable  army.  He  had  lost,  however,  one  of  his  best 
n-siiincd.  officers,  Suntajee  Gorepurav,  who,  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  with  Dunnajee  Jadow,  had  been  deserted  by  his  adherents, 
and  was  hunted  down  and  murdered  by  a  man  whom  he  had 
ott'ended.  Dunuajee  hod  been  unable  to  oppose  Zoolficar  Khan 
in  the  field,  and  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  the  ]\]al)rattas 
could  resist  the  now  overwhelming  force  of  the  emperor.  In  the 
The  year  1000,  Aurungzebe,  who  had  established  a  canton- 

ri"n"of"  "lent  at  Brumhapooree,  on  the  Bheeina.  a  very  centml 
campnign.  position,  made  his  disposals  for  a  new  campaign.  He 
proposed  to  lead  a  part  of  the  army  a'rainst  the  fortified  strongholds 
of  the  Mahrattas,  while  the  other,  vmder  Zoolficar  Khan,  should 
act  in  the  open  country  against  Kajah  I!am,  Dunnajee,  and  oth-r 
Ratura  leaders.     In  April  1699,  the  fort  of  Sattara  capitulated, 

cipituiates.  j^fjpj.  j^  fesolute  defence.  Previous  to  its  fall.  Rajah 
Ram,  who  had  been  occupied  to  the  northward,  had  been  beaten  by 
Death  of  Zoolficar  Khan,  who  pursued  him  to  Singurh,  where  he 
iiajaii  ii;im.  ^^jg^j  of  cxlmustion  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in 
the  month  of  March.  This  did  not,  however,  afft  ct  the  Mahratta 
State.  Kajah  Itam  had  left  two  sons,  Sivajee,  who  was  ten  years 
Rcgenry  of  old,  and  Sumbliajee,  who  was  three  years  old ;  and  Tara 
Tarauje.  Bye,  the  mother  of  the  former,  undertook  the  regency. 
As  the  emperor  continued  his  operations  against  the  fortresses, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  court  would  have  at  once  invited  h's 
attack,  Tara  r)vc,  witli  the  principal  chiefs  and  officios  of  the  State, 
led  a  wandering  life  ;  while  the  various  leaders  were  occupied  by 
the  levy  of  the  national  demands  of  chouth,  or  one-fourth  the 
revenue  of  all  foreign  provinces:  ghas-dana,  or  grass  and  corn  due.s, 
and  Bur-d^shmookhee,  a  claim  difficult  to  define,  but  which 
Claims  for  rested  upon  assumed  rights  over  the  collections  of 
ehoiithand  levcnuB.  Where ver  these  claims  were  paid  to  flie 
4c.  levied.  revenue  officers,  the  people  were  not  plundered  ;  when 
they  were  resisted  or  evaded,  towns  or  villages  were  laid  jndcr 
contribution   or  openlv  plundered,  and   often   bamed. 

ArtlTlly  of         «.      »c       1      1    r  i"i  i  i        t     i      , 

tiir  MaiiiDt^A  rso  Moghul  force  could  overtake  or  mtercopt  the  hghtly 
equipped  Mahratta  horsemen,  and  they  became  dnj'.v 
more  perseTering  and  more  dang<  reus.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  much  of  the  (iolcnndnh  and  Rcejapoor  cavalry  hnd 
joined  the  Mahrattas,  or  supportel  themselves  by  independent 
plunder.  Thiis,  during  tlie  years  1700  to  1702,  little  variation 
occurred  in  the  positi'^n  of  tlie  con  fern  ing  parties.  The  emperor 
had  .succeeded  in  capturing  six  of  the  main  forts  of  the  outer  line 
tif  the  Malirattji  defences;  but  beliirid  them  lay  many  others, 
9r|U;i1ly  strong  a:id  more  inac(  (.Hsible. 
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In     1702,   the    Mahrattas  had    again    plundered    portions    of 
Guzerat  and  Khandesh  ;  and  by  1705  they  had  crossed 
the    Nerbudda    into    Malwah,     routed    the    iniparial  plunder 
troops,  and  devistated  the  country.     No  armies  could  Khandiish, 
cheek  these  predatory  movements ;  none  could  follow    *"*^  Maiwab. 
the  Mahrattas  when  they  retreated.    They  assembled  on  particul.ir 
points  with  secrecy  and  celerity,  made  long  and  rapid  forays,  and 
jig'tin  dispersed  to  form  a  fresh  combination  and  attack. 

In  his  history  of  this  period,  Grant  DufF  is  of  opinion  that 
though  the  Mahrattas  were  excited,  the  war  had  not  created 
I'fltriotism.      This,  hcwever,    mav   be  doubted.      The 

-    _,.       .  ,       '  *    •!  T  1  National 

success  01  bivajee  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  crea-  spirit  of  the 
tion  of  a  national  spirit  before  unknown,  and  to  his 
constant  and  passionate  appeals  to  all  classes  and  grades,  to  throw 
off  the  hated  Mahomedan  yoke,  and  to  establish  a  pure  Hindoo 
rule,  when  the  Hindoo  faith  could  be  professed  without  check  or 
oppression,  and  its  sacred  kine  and  temples  preserved  from  out- 
rage. These  were  his  messages  to  the  people ;  and,  as  he  had 
established  a  belief  in  his  Divine  mission,  were  the  surest  method 
of  exciting  them.  He  and  his  mother  had  passed  away,  but  their 
dreams  and  visions  were  not  forgotten  ;  they  had  rested  in  the 
hearts  of  the  nation,  and  were  bearing  fruit.  From  a  rude  un- 
warlike  peasantry,  the  Mahrattas  had  become  warriors;  in  many 
instances  their  best  generals  were  Brahmins,  and  the  experience 
ol  thirty  years  had  only  proved  the  more  distinctly,  by  what 
manner  of  warfare  the  Moghuls  could  alone  be  defied,  and 
eventually  wearied  out.     When,  therefore,  to  national 

,..  .  .,  ^1,  111--      Popularity  of 

religious  excitement  that  ot  plunder  was  added,  it  is  tiiewarwiui 
not  surprising  that  the  war  became  more  than  ever  *  "s  "  =>• 
popular  and  successful.  From  Aurungzebe's  entry  into  the 
Deccaii.,  up  to  the  period  of  his  commencing  his  last  struggle  with 
the  Mahrattas,  sixteen  years  had  passed  of  almost  constant  strife. 
They  had  bowed  to  the  storm,  but  were  never  broken,  and  in 
the  now  declining  years  of  the  emperor's  life,  they  met  his  greatest 
etforts  with  renewed  vitality. 

Meanwhile,  disorders  progressed  in  other  quarters.  The  Kaj- 
poots  had  crpown  bolder ;  the  Jata  were  in  rebellion 

1  .  -.r       1  1-  11  1       11  -       1    Re»>ell'nn  of 

about  Agra,  Mooltan  was  disturbed,  and  all  required  the  RajpouiK 
the  employment  of  heavy  masses  of  troops.     The  real 
weakness  of  the  emperor  in  the  Deccan  may  be  estimated  by  the 
second  rebellion  of  the  Bevdur   chief,   Pani  Naik  of  „ 
Wakingerah.     The  Prince  Kambuk^h  and  the  emperor  svyuir 
had  invited  him  to  court,  and  he  had  b'icn  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  a  commander  of  5,000  ;  the  Order  of  the  Fish  had 
been  confened  upon  him,  and  his  dues  of  black-mail  liad  been 

i  A  2 
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rontiriiieil  by  roynl  decrees.  But  tlie  rude  Beydur  baron  felt  liiti)- 
self  jeered  at  and  insulted  by  tlie  iinjieiial  courtier?;  and,  in  1705, 
be  suddenly  broke  all  bis  engagements,  and  took  to  his  old  courses. 
It  wa.>*  in  vain  that  the  eniporor  addressed  cajoling  letters  to  hiui. 
iniprejsed  witli  the  mark  of  his  own  hand,  dipped  in  ground 
(♦andal-wood.  In  vain  that  in  one  of  these  he  wrote,  '  Alas  !  thai 
you  are  not  a  Mahomedan,  you  would  then  be  to  me  as  a  brother.' 
i*;im  Niiik  was  at  the  head  of  20,000  militia  of  his  own  clan — in- 
<;unigible  banditti,  but  brave  and  resolute  soldiers,  and  was  as- 
sisted by  Dunnaiee  Jadow  ;  and  when  the  emperor  ia 

Tlieemperor  •     .         ,    ,,r  ,  .       ,1^1  ,        ,        j  ,• 

iiesieges         person  Ijesieged   Wakingerah,  they  plunderea  his  camp, 

ngera  .  _^^^  ^  vexed  him  by  night  attacks,  wliile  all  attempts  to 
storm  the  defile  of  Waking*5rah  proved  fruitles's.  After  seven 
months  of  constant  attacks  and  repulses,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
emperor,  the  Prince  Kanibuksh.  Zoolticar  Khan,  and  Daood  Khii;i 
But  wiiiiout  I'unnee,  had  alike  failed  on  many  occasions,  the  position 
Buccess.  ,^.^3  stormed  by  tlie   two   latter  generals,  with  heavy 

loss  on  both  sides — a  fruitless  result,  for  the  IJeydur  chief  retreated 
to  a  stronger  position  in  the  hills,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Soorpoor,  or  Shorapoor,  is  still  the  capital  of  the  district.*  The 
case  of  Wakin^f;iah  is  merely  an  example  of  I'He  times.  Nor 
Miiirjitta  ■^^''^''  '^^  ^'^"r^  before  the  Mahrattas  began  to  recover  the 
successes.  fij^jg  ^jjgy  had  lost.  Their  cavalry,  emboldened  as  well 
bv  success  as  by  the  real  weak'ness  of  the  emperor's  army,  gradually 
drew  a  cordon  around  it,  and  plundered  convoys  and  detach nieuti 
Baftieof  up  to  the  skirts  of  the  camp.  The  young  Mahratt* 
luiniiiies.  JVince  Shao  was  still  under  detention,  and  in  170G. 
Tlie <mpor..r    (j,g  emperor,  in   his  distress,  opened  a  negotiation  for 

miens  iiC(;i>-       »■•>-    "^      |  •  ,  .  ,  ,        e      \         »t    l 

tiitidiis.  liis  ielea.se  :  but   the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  31  ah- 

ratta  chiefs  prevented  any  conclusion.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
But  Is  imperial  forces,  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  field,  re- 

<ir,M«.dto       treated  upon  .VhmediiU''ger,  where,  on  account  of  the 

retreat  with  .        „  ,  ,    ,.•    i 

•o'**-  Strength  of  its  fort,  the  emperor  proposed  to  estab.isli 

his  principal  camp.     On   its  way  thither,  the   army  was  attacked 
i).-.itii  of  the    by  Dunnajee   .Iiwlow  and  other  chiefs,  and  very  sorely 
Au'ran«/ehe     handled,  the  whole  narrowly  escaping  a  complete  defeat. 
Tiie    euiperor   did    not   loii-i:  survive    tliis    event  :  and 

IViC  Ic  of  ' 

Aiuiania.       died  at  Aiiniednugger  on  February  1;J,   1707,  in  the 

•  The  rpoinl.s  of  Slmrnroor  wore  voiy  v.nliinMc  and  intnrestinK,  ascontnin- 
ifiir  original  corre.<»pondpnre  t>etwecn  tlie  lieydur  diief.i  in  siieces.tion,  the 
Kajahs  of  l{ppiniui;rK''r,  the  KinRS  of  IVojapoor,  the  Kmin^ror  Auriint,'z.>i),\ 
Bill  the  Mahratia  leader".  Tluy  had  l»cn  classed  and  arranged  by  uim 
when  in  )M.lilieal  rharpe  of  the  Suite,  with  a  view  to  complete  fransLiri.i).  ; 
I'lit  on  the  i-anfnre  of  Shorapoor,  after  the  rajah'.s  rebellion  in  18.";rt,  they 
were  detirojed  hy  the  Knglisli  troops  ni  possession  of  the  place. — 3J.'l'. 
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fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  eighty-ninth  or  ninetieth  year  of 
hia  age. 

The  public  acts  of  hia  reign  are  the  best  index  to  his  character.  To 
an  insatiable  ambition,  and  unscrupulous  emplovaient  of  g,, 
means  to  attain  his  ends,  he  added  a  detestable  hypocrisy,  cUarncteT. 
HT.d  indulgence  in  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  gloomy  bigotry 
and  fanaticism  of  his  faith.  Of  all  about  him,  and  most  perhaps 
of  his  sons,  he  was  habitually  suspicious  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  those  employed  by  him,  knowing  themselves  to  be 
surrounded  by  unscrupulous  spies  and  informers,  could  serve  him 
faithfullv  or  freelv.  The  mistakes  of  his  political  con- 
duct  are  sufficiently  evident  by  tlie  sequel.  Strengthened  effects  of  Lis 
by  him,  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah  might  have  circum-  '"  '*^^' 
scribed,  and  perhaps  destroyed,  the  ^lahratta  power,  which,  freed 
from  these  checks,  now  rose  superior  to  all ;  while  the  delusion 
of  universal  authority  in  India,  and  the  alienation  of  the  affections 
of  the  Hindoos,  carried  with  them  their  own  elements  of  destruc- 
tion. But  with  all  his  hideous  defects  of  character,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  vast  ability,  the  patience,  the  courage 
-ind  energy  with  which,  to  the  very  last,  Aurungzebe  conducted 
the  affairs  of  his  government,  in  person.  Xo  detail,  however 
insignificant,  in  all  his  widely-extended  dommions  ever  escaped 
liira,  and  all  the  great  measures  of  his  legn  were  exclusively 
his  own.  It  is  questionable  whether  he  ever  sought  or  accepted 
advice,  and  eqiuilly  whether  he  ever  admitted  anyone  to  his 
perfect  confidence;  yet,  in  spite  of  his  suspicion.?,  his  natural 
love  for  his  children  was  great,  and  the  beautiful  mausoleuu* 
erected  over  his  daughter  at  Aurungabad  remains  a  memorial  alike 
of  his  affection  for  her  and  his  munificence.  Ilis  remains  were 
carried  to  Roza,  near  Dowlatabad,  and  interred  in  the  precincts  of 
the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  saint,  Boorhan-ood-deen.  His  grnve 
is  an  open  one,  covered  with  a  trellis-work  of  wood,  over  which  a 
jf'gsamint'  has  been  trained.  He  desired  in  his  will  that  his 
funeral  expenses  should  be  defisayed  from  the  proceeds  of  cajs 
which  he  had  quilted  and  sold,  and  this  amount  did  not  exceed 
ten  shillings,  while  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  copies  of  the> 
Koran — eight  hundred  and  five  rupees — were  distributed  to  the 
poor.  By  another  will  he  left  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces 
to  be  divided  between  his  sons,  Muazzim  and  Azim,  and  Golcondah 
and  Beejapoor  to  Kambuksh  ;  an  arrangement  which,  virtually 
impossible  of  execution,  laid  the  foundation  of  civil  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

OP  THE   EEION   OF   l-HE  EMPEROR   BAHADUR   SHAH,    1707   TO  17J2, 

AuRUNGZEBE  had  provided  by  will  for  the  division  of  India 
Contention  among  his  sons,  but  it  proved  to  be  an  arrangement, 
"fii'ileror's  though  just  in  llie  abstract,  impossible  of  extjution. 
*""8-  At  the  period  of  his  death,  jNIiiazzim,  the  eldest,  was 

viceroy   of  Kabool.     Aziin   was  encamped  near  his  father,  and 
Kambuksh  had  been  uispalched  to  his  government  of  Beejapoor, 
Under  the   support   of  tlie   forces   present,  Azim,  in   deliance  of 
his  father's  will,  proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  all  India,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  nortlnvard.     Mua/.ziui,  who  was  advancing 
from  the  nortli-westward,  had  called  up  liis  eldest  son  Moiz-ood- 
deen  from  ^looltan,  and  his  second  son  Azini-ush  Shan  from  Bengal; 
tnd  they  joined  him  with  their  respective  quotas  of  troops,  before 
the  arrival  of  Prince  Azim  from  tiie  Deccan.     The  prince   had 
hurried   on  by  forced   marches,  and   when   he  red  ;lied  Gwalior, 
nearly  all  his  artillerv-,  and  most  of  his  infantry,  were  in  the  rear; 
but,  hearing  that  his  brother  had  talcen  up  a  position  near  Agra, 
he  could  not  be  restrained,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
i.etwecntbe    attack  him.     The  armies  met  on  May  31,  1707,  and 
siiiizim         at  the  outset  of  the  engagement,  Azim'a  impetuosity 
iiiiUAitm.       gained  him  some  advantage,  for  Munzzim  was  absent 
hunting,  and  the  attack  was  evidently  a  surpnse.     He  returned, 
however,  immediately,  and  his  veteran  troops  were  soon  able  to 
redeem  their  loss  and  to  attack  in  turn.     When  the  battle  was 
tiius   raging,    a   violent   storm    of  wind    and  dust   arose,    which 
darkened  the  air,  and  blowing  furiously  in  the  faces  of  Azim's 
troops,  threw  them    into   confusion.       It   was   in  vain   that  the 
experienced  Zoolficar  Khan  now  besought  Prince  Azim  to  draw 
off  his  army  and  await  tlie  arrival  of  troops  from  Gwalior ;  but 
^  .  ^        this  advice  was  disregarded,  and  Zoolficar  left  the  field. 
f.»ttd and       At  tins  juncture,  news  wa«!  brought  to  Azim  that  his 
son?*,  Pediir  Buklit  and  Wallajah,  whom  he  had  placed 
in  command  of  the  right  and  left  wings,  had  been  slain,  and  that 
most   of  his  best   oflicers  had   also   fallen  ;  he    then   caused    hi» 
elephant  to  be  urged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  he  wa« 
wounded  by  several  musket-shots,  and  was  finally  beheaded  by  a 
5.^1dier,    who   climbed   up  into   his   howdah.      His  youngest  son, 
Ally  Tebfcr,  had  accompanied  him,  and  being  found  unhurt,  w«< 
laken  to  his  uncle  who  received  him  with  the  utmost  aflection 
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and  adopted  him  as  his  own.     After  tliis  battle  the  Prince  Miiaz- 
ziin  was  formally  crowned  emperor,  under  the  title  of  pri„ce 
Bahadur  Shah,  and  the  whole  of  the  Prince  Azim's  ^^o^ed 
adherents,  including    Zoolficar  Khan   and  his   father,  emperor. 
As.sud  Khan,  submitted  to  him,  and  were  pardoned. 

The  Prince  Kiimbuksh,  who  had  taken  charge  of  Beejapoor,  had 
acknowledged   the    superiority   of   Prince   Azim,   but  p,.,^^^ 
he  refused  to  recognise  that  of  the  emperor :    and  after  Kambuksh 

,      .  ,  .      .  •   1    1  •         Ti    1      J  .11  resists,  and 

a  fruitless  negotiation  with  him,  cahadur  Shah,  as  soon  i.ikiiiediu 
as  the  season  permitted,  marched,  on  October  o,  to  the 
Deccan,  and  encountered  his  brother's  army  on  February  14,  1708, 
near  Hyderabad.     On   this  occai?ion,  Kambuksh   died  Battle  of 
of  wounds  received  in  the  action,  and  the  submission  0">ieaarde. 
of  all   the  provinces  of  the  Deccau  and  Southern  India  to  the 
emperor  followed. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Shao,  son  of  Sumbhajee,  the  real 
llrtjah  of  the  Mahrattas,  had  remained  a  nominal  xurungiebe'a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe.  njgjjt"!*'' 
He  had  been  kindly  treated  ;  his  mother  had  become  Bajih  shao. 
a  personal  friend  of  the  emperor's  daughter,  and  the  boy  a  favour- 
ite of  the  emperor  himself,  who  had  given  him  the  familiar 
appellation  of  Shao,  by  which,  instead  of  his  proper  name  of 
Sivajee,  he  was  afterwards  known.  After  the  emperor's  death 
Shao  accompanied  Prince  Azim  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
way  to  Agra :  and  would  probably  have  been  carried  on,  but  for 
the  advice  of  Zoolficar  Khan,  who  recommended  his  release. 
The  Mahrattas  of  Tara  Bye's  part}'  had  immediately  taken 
advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Moghul 
army  from  the  Deccan,  and  had  already  retaken  several  forts, 
and  were  plundering  the  Moghul  districts.  Zoolficar  Khan,  who 
was  tLjrouffhlv  acquainted  with  the  state  of  parties  „  .     . 

1      "      '  •  1  1  m  -I-.  11  He  IS  released 

among  them,  considered  that  Tara  Bye  would  oppose  bj  Priuce 
Sliao,  and  that  a  contest  for  superiority  would  ensue 
between  them,  which,  for   the   present,   at   least  would   prevent 
further  aggressions.     At  his  release,  Shao  agreed  to  preserve  his 
allegiance  to  the  throne  of  Dehlv,  and  in  return  was  „  ,  .  .    , 

•       1      1  1-        •  1    V.  T.      •  1        He  la  joined 

promised  the   distncts  conquered  from  Beejapoor    by  by  several 
Sivajee,   should    he    prove    successful.      Among    the 
Mahratta  chiefs  there  were  many  who  were  discontented  with 
Tara   Bye's   administration,   and  Shao  fo'i.~jd  himself  in  a  short 
time  at  the  head  of  lo,000  men.     By  Tara  Bye  he  was  And  defeats 
denounced  as  an  impostor ;   hut  this  had  little  effect,  ^'*™  ^^*- 
ill  the  face  of  his  well-known  identity.     As  he  advanced  upon 
Poonah,  he  was  joined  by  Dunnajee  Jadow,  and.  Tara  Bye's  forces 
were  defeated  in  an  action  at  the  village  of  Kheir.     Thence  ha 
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pressed  on  to  Sattara,  which  was  given  up  to  him,  and  he  wiia 
enthroned  there  in  March  1708.     He  had  sent  a  con- 

Tlitn  en-  /.    ■»  i    ,  i  ■   i 

tiiroiiidat       tingent   of   Mahratta  cavalry  to   the    emperor,  which 
did  good  service  against  Kambulish  ir.  the  action  near 
Hyderabad,   and   had   therefore   fulHlled    his  promises   of    alle- 
giance. 

The  eniper<n'  did  not  remain  in  the  IVccan,  but  marched  nortii- 
wards   to  Dehlv.      lie    had   created    Zoolficar    Khan 

The  emperor        ,  * 

i.aveatiie       vicerov  of  the  J^eccan  ;  but  as  he  could  not  be  spared 

from   court,   Daood   Khan  Punnee,  an  officer  of  great 

distinction,     ability,    and     bravery,    intimately   acquainted     witii 

Mahratta  politics,  was  left  as  his  substitute.     With  him 
mood  Klian  '^    ,         '       .     .  /.  ,  /.       , 

t.froiiie»         bhivo    opened   negotiations   tor   tiie    payment  ot     the 

Mceroy.  national  claiins  of  choiith  and   sur-deslimoolvhee  ;  but, 

■while  these  were  fully  admitted,  Daood  Khan  reserved  the  right 

of  paying  them  himself,  as  a  check,   not  only   on   the   habitual 

plunder  of   the  Mahrattas,  but  as    security  for   their  allegiance. 

'J'his  system  proved  perfectly  successful ;  and  while  Daood  Khan 

remained    in   the    Deccan,  was   observed  with    scrupulous   good 

faith  by  both  parties.     Tara  Dye  continued  a  fruitless  and  desul- 

TmraByn        ***'")'  struggle  till  1712,  wiien  her  son,  oi   whose  behalf 

conBiiuu.        ],er  claims  as  regent  existed,  and  who  wa-*,  in  fact,  an 

idiot,  died.      She  was    soon  afterwards   placed    under   restraint, 

and  her  party  ceased  to  exist. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor,  freed  from  apprehension  in  regard  to  the 

Deccan,  proceeded  towards  Kajpootflna,  in  order  toadjust 

J^ncecTt^t'iJ    existing  dill'erences  with  the  several  States.  It  is  possible 

R;iji>ootana.     that  these   arrangements  might  have  been  protracted; 

iiiBuiTPrtion    Ij,,^  (i,g  Siiiiis  },a(j  j-jjipn  in  the  Tunjab,  and  had  captured 

tit  the  Sikhs.         ^       ^  -I 

Sirhind  :  and  the  alarui  which  tliey  had  created  required 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  for  their  suppression.  As  ho  pas.s<=d 
tlirough  Uajpootana,  therefore,  in  170'.t,  the  several  chieftaina 
mot  the  emperor  in  turn,  and  the  existing  iliflerences  seem  to 
hav«  been  amicably  adjusted.  The  Sikhs  were  not  so  easily  di.sposed 
i;f.  They  Lad  suH'ered  bitter  persecutions  from  the  Mahomedans 
Cond Hon  of  for  ntmrlv  a  liuiulred  years  ;  but  their  numbers,  so  far 
tie  s.kht.  from  diminishing,  had  materially  increased,  and  from 
a  sect  of  harmlei^  religious  devotees,  they  had  become  an  associa- 
tion of  warriors,  stimulated  as  well  by  the  memories  of  former 
persecution,  as  by  revenge  and  plunder.  Gooroo  Govind,  the 
tenth  high-priest  in  succession  from  their  founder,  had  first  led 
ihem  in  force  against  the  Muhomedans,  in  1076;  but  he  was 
beaten  b  ck.  his  forces  dispersed,  his  mother  end  children  put  to 
deith,  and  lie  wandered,  at  times  berefc  of  renson,  to  Nnnddir,  in 
the  Decciin,  where  ho  founded  a  Sikh  monastery,  and  was  after- 
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wards  assa.*sinatetl.  In  the  runjiib,  however,  the  Sikhs  still 
nontinued  their  resistance,  and  their  reprisals  upon  the  Mahonie- 
daus  were  accompanied  by  the  most  shocking  cruelties.  Their 
present  chief-priest,  Bandoo,  was  a  furious  fanatic,  but  an  enter- 
prising leader,  and  he  carried  lire  and  sword  into  the  Moghul 
territories,  even  as  fa)  as  Delily. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1711,  the  Sikhs  had  been  driven  into 
the  hills  north  of  the  PunjAb,  and  were,  for  the  pre-  char!e=  vi 
sent,   in  some  degree  restrained ;    but  the    campaign  Germany"' 
against  them  was  the  ks'.  .-ir-t  of  the  emperor's  brief  Death  nf  the 
reign.     On  February  Ki,  1712,  he   died   suddenly   at  Kmpcror 
I^hore,  in  the  iifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  seven-  ^ah.'*'"' 
tieth   of  his  age,  leaving  his  dominions,   except  from  occasional 
disturbances  by  the  Sikhs,  in  perfect  peace.     He  was  hi. 
a  merciful  and  considerate  monarch,  and  though    his  '■''»™f'er. 
brothers  had  wantonly  rebelled  and  perished  in  arms  against  him, 
he  had   adopted   their  childivn  and   provided  for  them.     These 
acts  form  a  key  to  his  whole  character,  which,  if  somewhat  de- 
ticient  in  energy,  was  yet  unstained  by  crime.     As  he  had  made 
no  will,  a  contest  at  once  ensued  between  his  sons.     Azim-ush- 
Shau,  the  second,  who  had  been  most  in  his  father's  confidence, 
and  had   the  royal  treasures  in  his  power,  assumed  the  title  of 
eu.peror,  and   intrenched   his  camp.      Zoolficar   Khan,  who   was 
present,  now  incited  the  three  other  brothers  to   action,  and  the 
camp  of  Azim-ush-Shan  was  cannonaded  lor  several  davs,  when, 
abandoned  by  nmst  of  his  adherents,  he   attempted  a  ^Uy,  and 
perished   in  the  river  Bavee.     During  a  division  of  the  treasure 
in  camp,  a  contest  followed  between  the  three  surviving  brothers 
Khujibta  Akhir  was  killed   in   the  first  battle,  when°Moiz-ood- 
deen   ascended    tiie    throne,  under   the   title   of  Jehandar  Shall, 
No  sooner  had  this  event  taken  place,  than  on  the  day  following 
Kufy-ool-Kudr,  the  youngest,  suddenly  rebelled  and  attacked  his 
brother,  out  was  defeated  and  killed  in  action.    Jehandar  Shah, 
therefore,   remained   emperor   without  a  rival,  and  marching  at 
once  on  Dehly,  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  city  on  June  0. 
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CIUPTER   XX VIII. 

OF  THE  KKIGNS  OF  THE  EMPKROR  JEHAnDAR  SUIH  AND  FEROKSliB, 
KUKV-OOl)-I>KRjAx   AND   KCl-T-OOD-DOWLAH,  1712   TO    172U, 

The  new  emperor  was  little  fitted  for  his  position,  and  soon  gave 
evidences  of  cruelty  and  weakness  of  character  which  have  hardlv 
Murder  of  "■  Parallel  ill  the  historifa  of  tlie  older  dynasties  of 
li'er.'.'yli"'  l^chly.  He  put  to  death,  in  cold  hlood,  all  the  male 
family  children  of  his  brothers  and  of  his  uncles  •whom  his 

father  had  spared,  nn  act  which  caused  tlie  utmost  indignation  and 
horror  anion''  all  classes  of  the   people.     Aseud  Klian 

Unwort'iy  i     -^       i,-  i-i  i     >  t         i  •    i 

fi.v..uritf8of    and   Zoolhcar  Kuan   were    promoted  to   the   hij.'hest 
R  eiiii>en. .   yjj^j.gg  ^f  ^jjg  gfatg ;  ^^j  upon  tile  relations  of  his  mistress, 

I^all  Koor,  were  showered  honours  and  employments  for  which 
they  were  not  only  notoriously  unfit  as  they  were  culy  professional 
singers  and  musicians,  but  which  exasperated  the  nobility  and 
courtiers,  who  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  them.  An  anecdote 
is  relat«d  by  the  author  of  the  '  Syr-ool-Mutakherin,*  of  Zoolficar 
Klian,  who,  as  vizier,  had  to  affix  his  seal  to,  and  sefjle  the  fees 
of,  all  deeds  of  appointment  to  office  ;  tliat,  in  fixing  the  dues  of 
the  patent  of  the  brother  of  Lall  Koor,  he  had  written  them  ns 
o,00U  guitars  and  7,000  timbrels.  Ivall  Koor  complained  bitterly 
to  the  emperor  of  tiiis  insult;  and  ZooUicar  Khan  was 

AMei-dl.tO    of  '  ,.         1    ■  ,  /    r       •  •     1  .        -11    . 

z..<.mcar  called  to  answer  tor  his  conduct.  '  It  is  no  joke  at  all, 
he  said  seriously.  *  If  tlie  dancers  and  singers  take  to 
the  professions  of  the  nobility,  tht'y  at  least  must  live.  When, 
therefore,  I  asked  so  many  thousands  of  guitars  and  timbrels  from 
this  gentleman,  it  was  with  a  view  of  distributing  them  to  your 
Majesty's  dispo.ssessed  governors  and  generals,  who  certainly  have 
a  right  to  earn  their  bread  as  well  as  otiiers.'  Zoolficiir  Khan,  indeed, 
does  not  appear  to  have  spared  either  the  emperor  or  his  unworthy 
favourites  on  any  opca.*ion,  and  the  estrangement  between  thcin 
WHS  increa'iiiig,  wlien  news  arrived  from  Bengal  which  caused 
great  const«!iiiatioii. 

Before  he  liad  joined  his  father,  Bahftdur  Shah,  Prince  Azim- 

ush-Sliiin  hail  been  viceroy  of  Bengal,  Rnd  had  left  h\t 

•virco  fimily  at  Kaj  Mahal.    He  had  only  one  son,  l'eroK»iar, 

nlio  wius  in  some  dunwr  after  the  destruction  of  the 


other  princes  of  the  blood ;  but  his  cause  was  eapousoil  by  tha 


I 

I 
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governor  of  Beliar,  Syed  Iloosein  Ally,  wLo,  with  his  trother, 
i^yed   Abdoolla,  governor   of  Allaliabad,  assembled   a  xiie 
considerable  force,  and  defeated  the  first  army  sent  by  f,',"}*™"'* 
tlie  emperor  against  them,  under  the  command  of  his  defeated. 
8on,  capturing  not  only  their  field-artillery,  but  their  treasure  ill 
camp.     The  emperor  now  left  Dehly  on  November  30, 
1712,  with   an  immense  army,  under  the  command  of  omieror'i 
Zoolficar  Khan  ;  and  the  rivals  uiet  in   the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Agia,  on    December  28.      After    a  desperately    fought 
battle,  the  imperial  troops  retreated  in  confusion  ;  and  jj^  j^ 
tiiough  Zonlticar  Khan,  at  the  head  of  his  veterans,  tried  defeated. 
to  retrieve  the  day,  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.    The  emperor,  with 
his  mistress,  Lall  Koor,  had  fled  from  the  field  ;  and  covering  the 
retreat  of  the  disorgaui.^-ed  army,  Zoolficar  Khan  returned  to  Dehly. 
He  found  the  king  had  preceded  him  in  disguise,  and  was  under 
llie  protection  of  his  father,  Assud   Khan.     He  would  have  pre- 
ferred making  cause  with  him,  or  at  least  carrying  him  off  to  the 
Deccan  :  but  the  timid  counsels  of  his  father,  and  the  The  emperor 
fact  that  the  principal  members  of  the  nobility  had  al-  '^*^'i"'«'^'^ 
ready  done  homage  to  Ferokj^iar,  prevented  any  movement. 

On   January  1,  1713,  Feroksiar  ascended  the  throne,  and  con- 
ferred diL'nitie-;  upon  nil  Avho  had  joined  him.     Among- 
others  was  Chin-Khilich  Khan,  a  noble  of  high  rank,  succetda. 
alivady   much    distinguished    as   a   statesmfln    and    a  Peaoeot 
general,  to  whom   the  title  of  Nizam-ocl-Moolk  was  Uirecnt. 
allotted,    under    which  he  became  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  chorrtcters  of  the  time.     The  emperor  then  marched 
leisurely  towards  the  Cdpitnl,   and    was  met,  on  January  30,   at 
Btra  Pdllfl,  by  Assud  Khan  and   his  son   Zoolficar,   who   were 
presented  to  him,  and   received  honorary  dresses  and  assurances 
of   faviv.ir   and    protection.      A  party  at    court    was,    however, 
iuimical   to   them.      The  new   vizier,  Meer  Joomla,   an  obscure 
person,  had  no  tolerance  for  the  old  nobility ;   and  as  the  father 
and    son    withdrew    from    the    emperor's    presence,    they    were 
separated.     Zoolficar   Khan   was  shown    into  an   adjoining  tent, 
where  he  was  immediatelv  surroimded   with    persons 
who   taunted    him   with   the  death  oi    the  emperors  Khan  is  pui 
father,  Azim-usli-Shan,  and  he  was  partly   strangled 
Rnd  then  dispatch^^d  by  their  daggers.     A  similar  fate  awaited 
the   ex-emperor,    Jehandar   Shah  ;  while  a  few   davs 
alterwards,    on   February  4,  as   the   emperor  entered  shnh 
Dehly,  the  venerable  Assud  Khan  was  forced  to  be-  *"*"* 
bold  the  two  bodies  dragged  by  an   elephant  about  the  city,  and 
denied  burial.     Other  cruel  executions  and  mutilations  followed, 
and  the  new  reign,  like  the  preceding,  commenced  with  blood/jhed- 
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The  ex-emperor  could  not  be  regretted  ;  but  tbe  fate  of  Zoolficar 
Klian,  the  bravest  and  the  noblest  of  the  great  generah  of 
Aiirunj.'zebe,  excited  universal  pity. 

Feroksiar  had  owed  his  elevation  entirely  to  the  bravery a!id  devo- 

s,,Hi  tion  of  the  brother  Syeds,  Iloosein  Ally  and  AbdooUa, 

rr"«u^'*      ^^^  '^ad  advanced  the  latter  to  the  office  of  vizier,  the 

Mnier.         former  to  be  commander  of  the  forces.    But  he    had 

already  become  jealous  of  tiiem,  and  soiiuht  their  ruin  ;  and  to  ihi.i 

he  was  urged  by  the  insidious  counsels  of  his  favourite,  the  Meer 

Joonila,    who   felt  in  them  an    opposition  to  liis  designs    which 

he  could  not  overcome.     Iloosein  Ally  wa-s,  therefore,  dispatched 

with  an  army  against  Ajeet  Singh,  the  rana  of  Jodhpoor ;  but, 

receiving  intelligence  of  the   intrigues  in  progress  at  the  capital, 

concluded  a  peace,  by   which    the    rana  sent  his  son  to  make 

submission  to  the   emperor,   and  agreed    to   give    his  daugliter 

,    in  marriage  to  him.     On  his  return  to  Dehlv,  it  was 

^icflsurps  of  * 

iiieSjfd  evident  10  the  brothers  that  nothing  could  be  ertected 
without  the  separation  of  Meer  Joomla  from  thfl 
emperor ;  and  under  pretence  of  appreliensions  for  their  own 
safety,  they  fortified  their  palaces  and  filled  them  with  troops. 
These  proceedings  e.vcitod  the  utmost  ahirm  i»'.  the  emperor's 
mind,  and  after  an  interview  with  them,  Meer  Joomla  was 
created  viceroy  of  Behar,  and  despatched  to  his  seat  of  govern- 
pyed  ment.    AbdooUa  Khan  was  now  reappointed  vizier,  and 

Ai.dooiia  jjjg  ]jj.otiier  Iloosein  Ally  nominated  to  the  viceroyalty 
r.-ai.iM.inted    of  the  Deccan. 

vizier. 

,    ,  ^  The  emperor  had  been  long  ill,  and  in  the  vear  171j 

Engiigh  an  embiissy  arrived  from  the  Lngusk  ol  Calcutta,  ■with 

complaints  against  Meer  .lather,  tiie  governor  of  Bengal, 
king 'of  "  In  S"^'  corrupt  a  court  lus  tiie  emperor's,  it  was  probable 
Kniiice.  they  would   have  received  little  notice  ;  but  the  em- 

peror's pb.ysician   having  failed  to   relieve    him,  Mr.  Hamilton, 

the  surgeon  of  the  embassy,  was  applied  to,  and  was 
The  emperor  "^  r,.  •  i  •     ■ 

itruredhy      foitunate  enougli  to  eliect  a  cure  in  a  short  period. 

Feroksiar  was  gr.iteful,  and  would  have  bestowed  high 

rewards  for  the  service  done  him  ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  declined  all 

_^  ,,  personal  remuneration,  and,  as  Mr.  Jiougbton  had 
Whniie  Dol)lo    •  ' .  '  .      " 

roiiiiurt  done  on  a  former  occasion,  begged  as  his  recompenso 

».riiri-ii  «  ,  ...  Ill   •  .  •     1 V.     u 

i.ai.i,ifor  that  the  justice  sought  by  his  countrymen  niiglit  be 
thcKt.Kiuh.    ^,,.^„(pjj      'pi,^   ^j„.„,g   demanded    were  impnrtant ;   b'lt 

they  were  conceded,  and  secured  bv  imperinl  patent.     The  English 
were  allowed  to  purchase  the  proprietary  rights  over 

Pitrtlcular*         ,  .  .    ,         ...  r,    ,       ,,  1  .1      i»       -J       I 

of  the  tlnrty-eight  villages  neart  alcntta,  and  the  1  resident  was 

'*'*""'  to  have  the  power  of  granting  passes  which  would  e» 

enipt  goods  from  examination  by  the  customs  officers    Money  was 
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tc  be  coined  for  them  in  the  mint ;  and  all  peison.s  indebted  to 
the  company  were  to  be  made  over  to  them.  These  terms  were 
opposed  by  the  viceroy  ;  but  they  nevertlile-ss  fornied  the  basis  of 
u  far  bijrher  authority  in  Ben<ral  tiian  ihe  Eiu«t  India  Company 
had  ever  before  possessed.  The  marriage  of  tiie  emperor  to  the 
liajpoot  princess  followed  liis  recovery,  and  was  performed  with 
uniiiual  splendour  at  Dehly. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  nuptial  festivities  at  Dehly,  Hoosein 
AIlv  set  out  with  liis  forces  to  assume  cliartre  of  his  jjovernment  (if 
the  Deccan.  On  takinjr  leave  of  the  emperor,  he  gave  him  dist- 
tinctly  to  undeisiarid  that  if  his  brother's  position  were  in  an\' 
way  affected  or  threatened,  he  would  return  instantly  at  the 
head  of  his  army  ;  and  this  haughty  communication  ^he 
probablv  increased  the  emperor's  desire  to  rid  himself  »'i"i"''""'-s 

t  •  I  plot  H»;;iiii-t 

of  his  powerful  subject.  lie,  therefore,  wrote  to  Uaood  Ho^st-iu  ai?/. 
Khan  Punnee,  promisinjr  him  the  viceroyalty  if  he  would  attack 
Hoosein  Ally  on  his  arrival  in  the  Deccan,  and  destroy  him. 
It  will  be  remembeied  that  Daood  Khan  had  been  left  by  Zool- 
ficar  Khan  in  cliarpe  of  his  government.  He  was  a  brave  and 
skilful  officer,  and  through  his  exertions  the  Mahrattas  had  bee  i 
hitherto  restrained  from  their  accustomed  predatory  excursions 
and  violence.  No  more  acceptable  commission  could  have  been 
offered  to  him  than  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  earliest  friend  and 
patron  ;  and  taking  up  a  position  at  Boorhanpoor,  he  ^^jj„„ 
proclaimed    himself    vicerov,    and    awaited     Hoosein  i-ctw.-.  n 

.11    i  •       1         y>         .  "->-      1-1-      .1.1  .        Hiinsein  Ally 

AUys  arrival.     On  Angust  2o,  l<lo,  the  rivals  met ;  .mcj  ija^uu 
when  a  severe  battle  was  fought  near  the  city  of  Boor- 
hanpoor, in  which  Daood  Khan  was  on  the  point  of  victory,  when 
he  received  a  matchlock  ball  in  his  forehead,  and  died  j,^„„j  j-,,.^^ 
instantly.      Upon    this    becoming    known,    his   troops  "siiiikd. 
scattered  and  fled,  except  some  bodies  of  Mahratta  horse,  which 
had  hovered  around  the  combatants,  without  taking  any  decided 
part   in   the   action,    and   now  tendered   their   allegiance   to   the 
viceroy.     Daood  Khan's  wife,  who  had  been  a  Hindoo  lady,  on 
receiving  news  of  his  death,  put  an  end  to  her  existence. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  encounter  with  Hoosein  Ally,  Daood 
Khan  had  been  removed  from  the  Deccan  fo  the  vice-  „ 

1  c   /-I  T-  .  ^     1        T-v  11    (■"'■frnmeiit 

royalty  of  Quzerat ;  and  the  affairs  ot  the  Deccan  had  ■•(  NizHm-ooi- 
becu  conducted  by  >«izam-ool-Moo;k,  who  had  for-  '"""^ 
raerly  been  employed  by  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe  as  governor  of 
Beejapoor  and  its  dependencies.  His  part  in  the  revolution  by 
which  Feroksiar  was  placed  on  the  throne  has  already  been  de- 
tailed ;  and  it  was  shortly  after  that  event  that  he  had  proceeded 
to  the  Deccan.  During  his  incumbency,  the  southern  provinces 
had   been  governed   with   skill:    and   although    the    MahraittU 
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jffected  til  c.insider  that  tlie  arranprements  with  Daood  Khiin 
had  ceased  with  his  transfer  to  Guzerat,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
cionduion  of  '^^P*'  ^^^^^  *  general  control.  But  their  internal  dis- 
iiie  Mall-  tractions  had  not  ceased  ;  and  thnuo:h  Tara  Bve  was 
under  restraint,  the  members  of  her  party  continued  to 
oppose  Shao,  with  varying  success,  acting  on  behalf  of  Sumbhajee, 
the  son  of  Rajah  Kam  by  his  youngest  wife,  who  had  been  elected 
to  succeed  Si  vajee,  the  son  of  Tara  Bye.  Thus  two  parties  had  arisen 
Mahrntia  in  the  Mahratta  States;  one  that  of  Shii),  who  resided 
faciious.  j,^  Sattara;  the  other  of  Sumbhajee.  The  latter  was 
called  the  Kolapoor  faction,  and  eac-li  had  tlie  support  of  numerous 
partisan  chieftains  and  ollicers.  During  Daood  Khan's  adminis- 
tration, he  had  maintained  the  supremacy  of  Shao ;  but  Nizam- 
ool-Moolk,  who  had  been  joined  by  some  disaffected  chiefs,  was 
led  to  favour  the  party  of  Kolapoor.  His  policy  was  evidently 
NiMm-ooi-  directed  to  perpetuating  the  existing  strife,  hoping  that 
f.'rred  in''"^  the  Contending  factions  might  exhaust  each  other;  but 
M.M.nidabad.  hg  ^[^  j^q^  remain  long  enough  to  watch  it.s  progress, 
for  he  wag  removed  to  the  government  of  j\J ooradabad,  when 
Iloosein  Ally  was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Deccan. 

The  new  viceroy  found  both  parties  of  Mahra  tas  sufTiciently 
powerful  to  protect  their  own  interests,  and  equally  disposed  to 
plunder  the  Moghul  district*  frr  the  nominal  collection  of  the 
Treariiprr  of  national  demands.  The  emperor,  too,  with  a  singular 
the  emperor,  refinement  of  treachery,  had  .'ecretly  instigated  the 
Mahratta  chieftains  to  oppose  the  viceroy ;  and  in  an  attempt  to 
suppress  the  forays  of  Dliabary,  a  semi-independent  chieftain,  who 
occupied  part  of  the  country  between  Khand^sh  and  Guzerat,  his 
troops  n)et  with  a  eeve'e  defeat.  After  weighing  the  coniparative 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  earh  partv,  the  viceroy  was  induced 
to  support  Shao,  who  had  at  least  displayed  a  consistent  attach- 
ment to  the  Moghuls,  and  opened  negotiations  with  him.  Tlic 
V6shwah,or  chief  minister  of  Shao,  was  now  Ballajee  Wishwanatlt, 
ivmandiof  *  Brahmin  of  humble  origin,  but  who  had  risen  by  liis 
eiiHo.  cliaracter  and  great  ability   to  the  rank   he  now  oc- 

cupied. Under  his  advice,  Shao  demanded  nil  the  territoiy  which 
had  belonged  to  Sivajee,  botli  in  tlu;  Deccan  and  Southern  India ; 
and  the  collection  of  the  national  demands.  The  pretensions 
of  Sumbhajee  as  rajah  of  the  Malirattas  were  to  be  ignored 
altogether  ;  and  his  recognition  afl  Bajali  of  Kolapoor  only  to  be 
admitted.  P^or  tliese  privileges,  Siiao  promised  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  100,000/.  a  year,  to  maintain  a  body  of  15,000  hoi-se  for  the 
emperor's  service,  and  to  clear  the  country  of  all  depredat^ire. 
Hi.  lormn  making  good  to  the  people  any  los.«e8  they  might  eus- 
•re  .ccri.ted.  jj^ij,  These  terms  were  at  once  accepted  by  the  vice- 
toy  ;  and  altiiough  the  considerations  granted  were  enormous,  yet 
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♦Jiey  had  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  power  which  had  shown 
must  det-ire  to  aid  the  imperial  interests,  and  possessed  the  f^reateot 
amount  of  means  to  maintain  them. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor,  whose  schemes  for  the  destruction  of 
lloosein  Ally  had  been  abortive,  chafed  under  the  re- 

."  ,  The 

etraint  of  his  brother  Abdoolla;  and  having  reopened  emperor's 
communications  with  the  Ameer  Joomla,  commenced  "'  ''  *""' 
other  intrigues  with  nobles  of  the  court,  who  were  jealous  of  the 
influence  possessed  by  the  Sved  brothers.     These  pro-  The  vizier  u 
ceedings  alarmed  the  vizier,  who  increased  his  own  forces  a'^rmtd. 
to  25,000  men,  and  w  rote  to  his  brother  to  return  with  the  least 
possible  delay.     Accordingly,  Hoosein  Ally,  having  completed  hif. 
arrangements  with  Shao,  left  Boorhanpoor  in  Novem- 

,  ,S,_  ,,       ,         ,       i-i-e  f-i  Hoosein  AH/ 

ber  1  /  lU,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  which  were  mate-  returns  tu 
rially  increa-sed  by  a  contingent  of  Mahratta  cavalry,     '^  ''^' 
under  the  charge  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath,  and  reached  Dehly  on 
December  31,  with  an   immense  retinue,  and  the  pomp   of  an 
emperor.     The  brothers,  now  unit«d,  had  forces  at  their  command 
which  probably  exceeded  those   of  the  emperor  in  number,  and 
were  infinitely  more  united  and  efficient.     It  was  in  vain  that 
Kajah  Jey  Singh  besought  the  emperor  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,   to  denounce  the  brother  Syeds  as  rebels,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  army  at  large ;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
moved  to  action.  Either  from  cowardice,  or  from  an  im-  jue  emperor 
pression  that  resistance  was  useless,  he  submitted  to  the  tiles'eds" 
demands  of  the  brothers,  which  increased  in  exorbitancy  de>na"*i8. 
from  day  to  day,  and  ended  in  their  obtaining  possession  of  the 
royal  citadel  and  palace,  which   were  occupied  bv  their  troops. 
This  having  been  accomplished,  Hoosein  Ally  marched  in  battle 
array  with  all  his  forces  to  the  palace  on  February  3,  1720,  and 
paid  h  short  visit  to  the  emperor,  who  made  no  remonstrance, 
and  appeared  to  submit.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  vizier,  having 
obtained  the  keys  of  all  the  private  apartments,  repaired 
to  the  emperor,  and  producing  the  letter  he  had  written  fined  by  the 
to  Daood  Khan  Punnee,  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
of  his  brother  the  viceroy,  upbraided  him  with  his  treachery, 
at  the  same  time  demanding  that  other  high   offices  should  be 
conferred   upon   them    both.     These   arrogant   demands  seem  to 
have  driven   the    emperor  to  despair.      He   retorted   in    violent 
language,  and    rising   suddenly,  retired  unceremoniously   to  the 
women's  apartment.".  Meanwhile  the  city  was  filled  with  Tumults  in 
tumult.     A  body  of  Mahratta  cavalry,  1,500  in  number,  ^^^>'i- 
under  Snntajee  Kudum,  proceeding  to  the  viceroy's  camp,  were 
f.ltacked  by  troops  in  the  interest  of  the  emperor  and  the  populace, 
ftjid,  cut  oft'  in  the  streets  from  all  aid,  perished  to  a  man.     OtJiei 
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desultory  co:iib;i(s  were  in  pn^gnssi.  witli  imich  blood.-^hed,  when 
Til."  emptror  **  procltiniiilion  waa  suddenly  made  that  the  emperor 
dci.oscj.  ji^fi  ceased  to  reign,  and  that  the  Prince  Rufy-ocd- 
J)''rJ!it  biid  bfon  called  to  tlie  throne  in  his  stead. 

The  vizier  had  not  quitted  the  palace.  He  had  sent  messap-e 
after  messaire  to  bi.s  brother  to  enter  the  city  in  force,  and  put  an 
<nd  to  the  increasing  riot ;  but  before  any  movement  could  be 
made,  some  Afghan  soldiers  in  his  service  contrived  to  enter  the 
private  court  of  the  palace  from  tiie  terrace  of  an  adjoining  bouse, 
and  tlie  terrified  women,  under  threats  and  tortures,  di.sclosed  the 
The  emperor  phxce  where  the  emperor  had  concealed  himself.  His 
>*coiinina.  mother,  and  the  ladies  of  his  seraglio,  endeavoured  to 
defend  him  ;  but  he  was  dragged  away  from  them,  and  placed  in 
niiry-.MMi-        strict  confinement.     Thus  ended  the  revolution.     The 

Di-nai  sue-  -,11  111., 

itcds  prince  selected!  to  be  emperoi-,  was  the  nephew  of  the 

late  Bahadur  Shah,  and  was  twenty  years  old.  Next  day  ho 
Th"  poll-tax  ascended  the  throne  in  public,  and  on  the  petition  of 
ai"«ii8iied.  j],g  Iliii(Joo  ofticers,  issued  an  edict  for  the  abcdition  of 
the  poll-tax.  Two  months  afterwards,  the  wretched  Feroksiar, 
„  ,  .,  ,  who  bad  resorted  to  every  pos.«ible  contrivance  to  pro- 
i.iindcd,  cure    his  escape,   or   liberty   on   any   terms,   was  fir-t 

nn.i  tiirn'  blinded  by  order  of  the  brither  Syeds,  and  bad  then 
•truiigied.  poison  administered  to  him.  While  he  lay  in  bis  last 
agony,  he  was  visited  by  them,  and  as  he  bitterly  reviled  them 
fur  their  treachery,  they  ordered  him  to  be  strangled,  and  stood  by 
till  he  was  dead.  Guilty  and  tieaclierous  as  be  had  been  during 
his  life,  his  murder  excited  public  horror :  and  as  bis  body  was 
rariied  to  tlio  grave,  it  was  followed  by  thousands  of  the  people, 
invoking  curses  on  his  destroyers. 

The  selection  of  the  new  emperor  was  in  one  sense  unfortunate. 
ITe  was  then  ill,  and  died  of  consuuiption  on  Juue  HI. 
enipirordie*.  1720.  His  younger  brother,  Kufy-ood-Dowlab,  waa 
Is  siiccwded  then  placed  on  the  throne ;  but  his  elevation  wa.^ 
i.'rMi'iMT  nufy-  contested  by  the  oflicers  in  charge  of  Agra,  who  de- 
o..d-DowiHii.  g]arp(j  ill  favour  of  Nikoeiiir,  the  younger  son  of  the 
late  I'rince  Akbur.  This  rebellion  was  quickly  suppressed ;  but 
wiioniio  ^^'^  young  emperor,  wlio,  like  his  brotiier,  was  con- 
'"'■*•  puniptive,   died  soon   afttrwan's.      The   choice  of  the 

n'xiiun  S\ed  brotlieisnow  fell  ui)on  lloshun  Akhter,  a  tfrandson 

Aktitt  r  •  '       o 

RM . .win M  of  the  Emperor  IJaluulur  Shah,  who  had  bilherto  lived 
sii'ii'ii!"''  in  letireuient  at  l)ehly.  He  had,  however,  been  well 
educated,  and  bis  mother,  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character 
and  ability,  wa«  much  respected.  Roahun  Akhter  was  in  bia 
pi:;hteenth  ye-r.  and  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Mahomed  Shab.  The  date  of  his  accession  was,  however,  fixed 
from  the  depo<  tioii  of  I-Vroksiar,  or  September  1719. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

OP  THE   REIGX   OP   THE  EMPEROR   MAHOMED  SHAH, 

1720  TO  17-2:i. 

After  his  accession,  tlie   young  emperor  continued   under  the 
Htrict  control  of  the  brother  Syeds,  who  carried  on  the  Ti,es-e.u' 
government  of  the  empire  in  liis  name.     His   motlier  P''^iti-".* 
enjoined  upon  him  the  most  careful  observance  of  their  wishes,  at 
least  for  the  present;  for  it  nv;u^  evident  that  aiiv  attempt  on  his 
pflrt  to  attain  indt^pendence,   would    be  attended  with  nothin" 
short  of  destruction.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reifrn  was  the 
dismissal  of  Bnllajee  Wishwanaih,  and  tlie  Mahratta  forces  which 
had  accompanied  the  viceroy,  Iloosein  Ally,  to  Dehlv.  sottiemen. 
It  was  by  no  means  consonant  with  the  p(dicy  of  the  m'^'^h 
viceroy  to  behave  to  them  witii  ill-laith.     He  "had  not  '^•'«'"''>s-"* 
only  been  assisted  very  materially  bv  them,  but  without  the  ful- 
tiluient  of  his  eno-a-ements,  he  well  knew  that  the  Heccan  would 
relap.se  into  the  disorder  in  which  he  liad   found  it.     The  Mah- 
ratta   forces    were,    therefore,   fully   paid.      Shao's    mother    ai;d 
lannly,  who   had   been  hitherto  detained   at  Dehly,   were  o-iv^n 
over  to  the  care  of  Bnllajee  Wisi.wanath  ;   and  imperial  paUts 
lor  the  collection   of  the  chouth  and   sur-deshmookhee  dues   in 
cmfarmation  of  the  en^-a-euients  between  the  viceroy  and  Shan 
were   duly    executed    and    delivered   durin-   the  ye^ir    1719--X)' 
>othinff  so  formal  or  complete  in  character  had  ever  before  bfe.i' 
obtained  by  the   Mahrattas  ;  and  their  hitherto  desultory  clain-s 
en  orceu  at  tlie  point  of  the   sword,    were   now  placed   upon   a 
national  footing,  acknowledged  and    confirmed   by    tlie  imperial 
government.      The  student  vvill    find   them  detailed   with    creat 
precision,  from  the   original  documents,  in  chapter   ]:3,  vol  "i  of 
Crrant  Duff's  '  History  of  the  Mahrattas/  pp.  44-5-402 

So  far,  therefore,  the  Mahrattas  were  safe  for  the  present ;  b'^t 
elements  of  trouble  were  tliickly  strewn  in  the  empire 
which    were    not   long    in    assuming    decided  forms'  ^"^'""''''""* 
•everal  formidable  insurrections  broke  out  in  different  quarters- 
^^'If  ^"^'•^f  "'^'■^-  "-^'""'i"?  the  aspect  of  a  religious  war,  was 
^Mth    difhculty    suppressed.       These,     liowever,    were 
minor  occurrences  in  comparison  with  the  proceedings  w.'na,"  '"'" 
of  >izam-ool-Moolk.     He  had  been   relieved  from  his  ^''';''""''  , 
f  overnment  of  Mooradabad,  and  sent  for  to  the  capital    *'•"'«"''■' ' 
where   the  Syeds   had  hoped   to   make  him  subservient  to  theii 
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views;  but,  fiiuliiijr  Iiiiii  impracticable,  appointtnl  iiini  governor  of 
Mahvah.  Uutler  his  vigorous  admiuistration.  the  local  disorders 
were  30on  suppressed,  and  he  began  to  turn  hia  attention  to  the 
„      ,  Deccan,  tlien   scantily  tianisoued   bv  inipeiial   troops. 

His  viironr  •      ~  ,  .  ' 

In  reKard  to  AuioHiT  tiiesft  he  had  many  friends;  the  people  Avere 
favourable  to  him,  and  tlie  position  of  tlie  hrotlier 
Syeds  at  Delily  rendered  it  improbable  that  they  could  dispatdi 
any  considerable  force  against  hiui.  They  were  not,  however, 
without  apprciiension  ;  and  after  remonstrances,  which  proved  to 
be  of  no  avail  whatever,  an  army  of  observation  was  stationed  by 
tiiem  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Malwali. 

The  latter  measure  seems  to  liave  decided  Nizam-ool-Moolk  as 
Nizsniooi-  to  ^J8  coursc  of  action.  He  marched  suddenly  souili- 
»!tv«noe«  w'ards  from  Seronje  in  the  montii  of  April  1721,  and 
iiitotimt        after    passing   the    2serbudda,    the    great    fortress    of 

province.  '     ,        °  .  ,  .         ,        . 

„      ,  Aseerjrurh  was  iriven  up  to  him   by  its  commander, 

loiiixiii.  Boorhanpoor  followed;  and  Giious  Khun,  the  governor 
of  Ber.ir,  joined  him  witli  all  his  troops  and  a  train  of  artillery, 
a?  did  also  several  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  were  at  variance  witli 
Nizain-oni-  Sliao,  with  their  forces.  Dilawur  Ally  Khan,  the  general 
.itiBrkeii  i.y  wlio  WHS  in  Command  of  the  arm_\  to  the  nortli  of 
rlrreB'tthil'ii  ^^alwaii,  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  follnw- 
are dereated.  jng  Nizam-ool-Moolk  across  the  Nerhudda.  found  him 
in  n  position  near  Boorhanpoor.  and  attacked  him  furiously  on 
.Tune  20 ;  but  he  was  killed  in  the  action,  and  the  wiiole  of  his 
artillery,  camp-equipnge  and  treasure  captured.  This  victory 
s»'cured  Nizam-ool-Moolk  in  his  position,  and  the  news  of  it  gave 
secret  satisfaction  to  the  emperor  and  his  party,  while  to  the 
Syods  it  was  a  subject  of  profound  disquiet;  and  after  nincn 
consultation,  it  wjus  determined  that  lioosein  Ally  should  take  the 
field  ngiiiiist  the  conqueror. 

Meanwhile  the  defeated  troops  of  Dilawur  Ally  Khan  had 
The imppri;.!  fomicd  a  juuction  with  Alum  Ally,  the  imperial  com- 
Murk  Nunm-  mander-in-<hiif  in  the  Dcccan,  wlio  advanced  into  Berar 
ooi  M(Hiik.  u^  i^ijg  ln-ml  of  ji  very  powerful  army.  On  the  otjier 
hand,  Nizam-ool-Moolk  had  been  able  to  equip  his  artillery  from 
the  imperial  magazines  in  Boorhanpoor  and  Aseergurh,  and  his 
forces  were  now  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  impt-rialists. 
i«y  whom  The  armies  met  near  the  town  of  Balapoor,  in  Berar, 
iheynre  p„  ^.\„a„.Ht  8,  1721.     Nizam-ool-Moolk  had  posted   his 

.tfrmrd.  artillery  under  cover  of  some  brushwood,  and  Alum 
Ally,  believing  that  the  troops  opposed  to  him  were  Hying  from 
the  field,  pn.'ssed  iirdenlly  in  p'lrsuit,  when  the  ma.-ked  guns 
A.iin  Aiir  opened  upon  him  with  deadly  eft't-ct  in  .showers  of 
u<uicJ.         grape.     It  waa  impossible   to  withdraw,  and,  fightinjj 
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bravely  to  the  last,  he  perished  on  the  field  with  several  of  his 
best  officers.     This  victory  wjis  as   complete  as  that  Effort,  cf  ti.e 
over  Dilawur  Ally  Khan ;  and  Xizam-ool-Moolk  was  '^"■^'■^^■ 
afterwards  joined  by  several  of  the  commanders  who  had  been 
opposed  to  him. 

No  troops  in  the  imperial  interest  now  remained  in  the  Deccau 
by  whom  the  projn-ess  of  Xizam-ool-.Moolk  co.dd  be  opposed  ;  anfl, 
on  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Alum  Ally  reachino-  the 
capital,  Hoosein  Ally  prepared  to  march"  to  the  Deccau  a'::"Ho,i;"u'' 
and  to  tHke  the  emperor  with  him,  leaving  his  brother,  i'.r'thT'"" 
the  vizier,  m  charjje  of  tl)e  <roverniiient.      For  some  "''"''■•"'• 
time   past,    a  private    understiuuling    had    existed  between    the 
emperor  and  Mahomed  Ameen  Khan,  a  noble  of  the  court  attached 
to  his  person,  in  opposition  to  the  Syeds ;  but  it  does  not  seem  h, 
have  taken  any  deHnitive  form  till  the  march  to  the  Deccan  was 
commenced.     On   August  24,  the  emperor  joined  the  camp,  and 
by  September  14,  it  had  reached  a  point  about   100  miles  to  the 
south  of  Agra.  Meanwhile  the  conspirators  had  decided 
on  putting  Hoosein  Ally  to  death,  and  drew  lots  for  ^:^^r' 
tiie   purpose.      The  execution  of  the  act  fell  upon   a  """*«*"  ^"J- 
Kalmuk  Tartar,  named  Meer  Hyder,  a  savaire  fanatic,  who,  as  the 
minister  entered  camp,  approached  his  palankeen  with  a  petition, 
and  as  he  was  reading  it,  stabbed   him   to   the  heart.  „„.,,, 
Ihe  assassin  was  instantly  cut  to  pieces;  but  the  camp  «s*a^*inated 
wa..  tilled  with  tumult  and  bloodshed,  and  it  is  probable  the  em- 
peror would  have  perished  in  his  tent  but  for  the  presence  of  mind 
of  some  ot  the  officers  of  his  guards,  who  seated  him  on  an  elephant 
and  rallied  the   guards  around  him.      Mahomed  Shah  ^   ,,,, 
seems   to   have    been   by  no   means   deHcient  in   the  wimntani: 
courage  of  his  race,  for  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  ^^ 
furious  o.uflict  which  followed,   exposing  himself  freely  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.     The  attack  on  the  emperor's  camp  ha^l 
been  made  by  the  nephew  of  Hoosein  Ally,  who  was  killed :  and 
upon  the  evexat  becoming  known,  the  rest  of  the  troops  submitted. 
Ihe  news  of  Hoosein  Ally's  death,  and  the  revolution  in  camp, 
reached  the  vizier  on  September  16,  who  at  once  pre-  nufy.,oi. 
pared  to  resist ;  and  on  the  19th  Kufv-ool-Kudr  a  erand-  '''""■  '•'"'•^" 
8on  of  Bahadur  Shah,  was  broughl  out  of  the  palace  ^^"^'^e  vS-"' 
and  placed  on  the  throne.     The  vizier  al..o  attempted  to  conciliate 
the  troops  by  largesses  and  increased  rates  of  pav,  and  to  attach 
the  old  nobihty  to   him   by  grants  of  offices  and  estates.     On 
October  1,  the  new  emperor  and  the  vizier  took  the   field ;  and 
their  army  moved  in  the  direction  of  Mahomed  Shah's  camp,  bein- 
much  strengthened  by  the  junction  of  many  of  Hoosein  ^he  ri»ai    " 
Ally  s  veterans.      After  some  changes  of  position  on  '""«» '"eet 
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onth  sides,  the  armies  met  in  battle  on  Oftober  20.  Partial  coii- 
•ests  ensued,  with  varyinp-  advanta;j:e,  from  that  day  till  the  24th, 
^^']len,  in  a  charge  on  foot  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Syeds  of  his 
Th.viricr  f'^*"  claii,  the  vizier  was  severely  wounded,  and 
w.iiiided  and  ^yjth  lii«  voimcrer  brother  taken  prisoner  and  carried 
i-rL-otier.  to  the  emperor,  wliose  victory  wa.s  now  complete  :  and 
Tirfrtryof  ou  November  2  he  entered  Dehly  in  triumph.  Maho- 
Mnhiiiiea  nied  Ameen  Khan  had  been  created  vizier,  and  his  pre- 
®'"''''  dece.ssor,   thonirli   kindly  treated,   wae  for  the  present 

confined  to  his  palace.     Tiie  power  of  the  family,  so  long  dominant 
in  the  State,  wius,  however,  completely  broken,  and   was  never 
afterwards  restored.     'J'lie  emperor  received  letters  of 

He  rereivps  .  .  '  .  . 

i.uiiiii  ct.n-  confrratulation  from  all  the  viceroys  ot  the  empire,  ni- 
cludinfT  Nizam-onl-Moolk,  and  from  all  the  inff^rinr 
ofHcer.s,  as  well  as  from  the  chiefs  of  the  European  factorif-s,  and 
for  a  time  it  appeared  that  the  revolution  had  been  the  precursor 
of  a  long  and  peaceful  reign  ;  nor  at  this  period  of  profound  tran- 
quillity did  it  seem  as  if  any  element  of  serious  danger  or  appre- 
hension existed. 

On  January  10,  1721.  Mahomed  Ameen  Khan  died;  and  Nizam 
Ki2»m-ooi-  ool-Moolk,  whose  resistance  to  the  > /ed  brothei-s  had 
i*."'.'nic8  ^"^^^  ^^*'  t'^i'i^^^''^li'^n  cf  the  successful  revolution,  was 
vizier.  created  vizier  in  his  stead.    lie  was  not  for  the  present, 

however,  alile  to  leave  the  Deccan  in  order  to  assume  office  ;  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  appearances  of  peace  in  the 
Reheiumi.it  empire  Were  delusive.  Ajeet  Singh,  rnna  of  J<  dhpoor, 
Ajtet  singii.  }j^  heeu  a  partisan  of  tiie  Syeds,  and  watching  his 
opportunity,  po.ssessed  himself  of  Ajmere.  No  offensive  move- 
ment a;iainst  him  was  undertaken,  and  he  was  pacified  or  restrained 
bv  being  allowed  to  retain  it,  and  being  made  governor  of 
Agra. 

This  weakness  in  the  executive  power  was  temporarily  re- 
deemed bv  the  arrival  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  at  Dehlv, 

Kizatti-onl-  -.  ■■       lo      1-11        Ti      !■  II  • 

M... Ilk  arrives  on   January  Ir*,    liJJ.     He  tound   the  emperor  given 

^'         up  to  sensual  pleasures,  surrounded  by  favoiiritee,  whose 

only  earn  was  to  gratify  him  ;  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  little 

attention  being  paid  to  the  affairs  of  State.   Nizam-ool- 

Intriguca.  ,r      n  /•  i        i-  •   •  •!•  , 

Moolk  was  of  too  proud  a  disposition  to  conciliate  the 
fniperor,  and  was  probably  meditating  his  final  proceedings;  for 
the  emperor  and  his  courtiers  were  already  supporting  a  rival 
NiMm-ooi-  against  him  in  Tlyder  Kooly  Khan,  the  late  governor 
■nir'dics  to  ^^  Ouzerat.  The  vizier  wiis  too  a.<tute  a  statesman  to 
Siurrat.  hesitate  between  preserving  a  difKcult  and  dista-steful 
ofKce  at  court,  and  taking  up  an  entirely  independent  position 
Oil  (li':oh.r  0,  1722,  having  Vj<  vn  apjiointed  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
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Guzerat,  in   addition  to  that  of  the  Deccan,  he  marched  south- 
wards. In  Ou/erat  he  encountered  a  show  of  oppositiou  And  returm 
friini  the  troops  of  ITyder  Kooly  Khan,  the  late  vice-  '"  d<^''1>' 
rov;  but  this  having  been  overcome,  he  left  his  maternal  uncle 
in  charge  of  the  province,  and  returned  to  Dehly,  after  a  compara- 
tively brief  absence,  in  July  1723. 

At  the  court  of  Shao  some  important  changes  had  taken  place. 
Ballajee  Wishwanath  had  died  soon   after  his  return  ji;,iira[t.-i 
from  Dehlv.and  had  bt en  succeeded  as  Peshwah  bv  his  '""rt  :u.Mtii 
son.  Bajee  Rao,  who,  possessing  all  his  father's  qualities  wisinvaniMi. 
«5  a  statesman,  was  superior  to  him  in   ambitious  de-  "'='^"P- 
Sign,  and  ethciency  as  a  predatory  commander  in  the  Hiuccds »« 
Held.     Bajeft  Rao  at    once  appreciated   tlie   profound 
sagacity  of  his  fatlier's  arrangements  witli  Xizani-ool-Moolk,  and 
the  value  of  the  conKrmation  by  the  emperor  of  tlie  Maliratta 
national  rights,  and   he  soon  succeeded   in  animating  his 
Sliao,  and  with  him  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Mahratta  "'««»"i"e<=. 
State,  to  a  pro+;ecution  o' similar  demands  upon  tlie  whole  of  the 
imperial  provinces.     lie  did  not  fail  to  see  in  Nizam-ool-Moolk'g 
return  to  the  Deccan,  the  future,  and  perhaps  speedy,  dismember- 
m.^nt  of  the   Mogliul  empire.      The    Mahratta    rights  over  tbr- 
Deccan  and  Carnatic  were  .'■ecured  ;  why  should  they  not  be  spread 
to  Iiindostan  ?     '  Let  us  strike,'  he  said  to  Shao,  '  at  the  trunk 
of  the  withering  tree  ;  the  blanches  must  fall  of  themselves.'  This 
policy  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  Shao  and  by  the  Maliratta 
leaders,  and  the  attempt  was  only  delayed  till  a  fitting  opportunity 
sliould  present  itself. 

The  speedy  success  of  Xizam-ool-Moolk  in  securing  the  govern- 
ment of  Guzerat,  surprised  and  mortified  the  emperor 
and  his  party  at  Dehly.     It  was  an  undertaking  which  nizhhi-ujI- 
they  haci  supposed  would  have  occupied  much  time,  and  return  u> 
might,  as   they  hoped,  have  procured  the   vizier's  de-  ""^'"'i- 
struction.      His  return  to  Dehly  and  resumption   of  office  were 
least  of  all  contemplated,  and   his  presence   became   more  than 
ever  insupportable.     His  austere  manners  and  habits,  liis  attempts 
to  wean  the  emperor  from  the  debasing  influences  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  were  passively  resisted  :  but  the  demeanour  of  the 
courtiers,  and  indeed  of  the  emperor  himself,  was  so  unmistakably 
adverse,  that,  findini?  his  situation  dailv  more  difficult 

.  .  *  Hft  resiiriis 

to  endure,  he  feigned  sickness,  and  sliortly  afterwards  niiirea.s 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the   ministry.     This  was  rrturus'tn 
accepted  with  seeming  regret,  and  he  was  permitted  to  ""^  iJ"'"*"'"- 
depart   to  his  viceroyalty  of  the   Deccan   on   October  21 ,   1 72-% 
having  received  the  new  title  of  Asof  Jail,  and  a  patent  as  lieu- 
tenant of  the  empire. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF   XHE   RKIGN    OF   THE   KMrKROR   MAHUIIED   SHAH    (contl/iued), 

1723  TO  17;^. 

Ni/,AM-ooL-MooT,K  liad  110  sooner,  departed  from  Dehly,  than  a 
,„  ,      ,    ,    plot  was  foniied  jii^ainst  bini  bv  the  emperor  and  his 

rii't  against      '■  ,  .  ~  _  _  -  r  _ 

xizani-ooi-      courtiers,  wliicli  v  n.s  of  serious  import :  and  the  leisurely 

M'HjIIc  * 

manner  in  which  he  moved  through  Malwah,  allowed 
ample  time  for  its  preparation.  Moobariz  Khan,  a  brave  and 
ambitious  officer,  well  Iviiown  to  be  inimical  to  Nizani-ool-Moolk, 
was  the  pmernor  of  Hyderabad  and  the  Carnatic,  witli  a  tine 
army  at  his  disposal ;  and  the  emperor  wrote  to  him  with  liis  own 
hand,  denouming  iSizam-ool-.Moolk  as  a  traitor  who  contemplated 
fstablishing  his  own  independence,  and  urging  him  to  attack  and 
kill  the  viceroy  by  any  means  in  his  power,  transmitting  at  tlie 
same  time  a  new  patent  as  viceroy  of  the  Deccan  for  himself, 
.Mi.i.harii  to  be  Used  in  case  of  success.  Nizani-ool-Moolk  did 
«.iv!'iire8  to  "ot,  reach  Aurungabad  till  July  1724,  by  which  time 
NiMinooi-  Moobariz  Khan  had  made  his  preparations.  Some 
Mooik.  correspondence  passed  betwein  tiie  parties,  which   led 

to    no  result,  and    hnally    lie   manlied    upon   Aurungabad,  mar 
„     ,     ,      which,  at  the  village  of  Shukiir  Kh^ra,  between  the  citv 

I!:ltllp  of  ~ 

shukur         and  the  fort  of  Dowlatabad,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 

on  October  2.     In  this  action  Moobariz  Khan  was  slain 

KinlriH*      with  two  of  his  sons,  and  his  troops,  for  the  most  part, 

I  iii.-.i  ill       submitted  to  the  conqiuror.     The  victorv  was  duly  re- 

ported  to  the  emperor   by  >izani-ool-3Ioolk,  wlio  sent 

his  advei-snry's  head  as  that  of  a  reliel  who  had  conspired  against 

the  State,  and  had  suffered  a  rebel's  death  ;  but  there  can  belittle 

<loubt  that  Nizam  ool-Moolk  was,  at  the  time,  fully  aware  of  the 

emperor's  treatheiy,  and  held  himself  virtually  absolved  from  his 

allegiance.        Marching    southwards,    he     gained    possession    of 

Riiiiinimion      Ooleondali    and    Hyderabad,    and  the    whole    of    the 

"'"','■  southern  provinces  submitted  without  a  blow. 

»oiiilirrri  -  .    . 

prnvini'ii.  On  receiving  news  of  his  success  against   Moobariz 

Khan,  the  emperor  had  deprived  iS'izam-ool-Moolk  of  the.  vice- 
royalty  of  rJnzerat  and  Malwah,  to  which  other  officers  were  ap- 
pointed; but  Ilanied  Khan,  the  uncle  of  the  viceroy,  who  had 
licen  left  in  charge  of  the  province,  although  recommended  by  his 
nephew  to  give  up  his  office,  declined  to  do  so,  and  was  for  a 
«vhile  successful,  being  aided  by  two  Mahrattft  chieftains,  at  the 
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head  of  a  larj^e  body  of  cnvaliy.     Sur  Boolund  Khan,  however» 
who  had    been  viceroy  of  Kabool,  and  was  now  transferred  to 
Giizerat,  was  a  skilful  yeneral,  and  Ilamed  Khan  aud  „ 
his  Mahratta  allies  were  ultimately  deteated,  anu  driven  uefestcu  m 
out  of  the  province  ;  but,  as  the  price  of  the  Mahratta 
assistance,  llamed  Khan  had  assigned  to  his  allies  the  chouth  and 
sur-dtjshmookhee  of  Guzerat,  which  had  been  only  partially  levied 
by  marauding-  parties  before.     This  became  a  new  charge  upon 
the  revenue,  and  one  which  Sur  Boolund  Khan,  his  successor,  wha 
ultimately  obliged  to  admit.     The  grants  of  ciiouth,  «&c.  obtained 
by  the  Peshwah  from  Sur  Boolund  Khan,  were  made  peeiajee 
over  to  Peeiajee  Gaikwar,  one  of  the  Mahratta  com-  ^''ui,7rtiie 
niauders,  for  collection  as  an  hereditary  right,  and  hence  ci™',[i','^,j 
acquired  a  power  unknown  before.     It  was  thus  that  I'UZ'  r^'t- 
tlie  national  Mahratta  rights,  the  collection  of  which  was  conhd^nl 
to    different   chieftains,   as  they  progressed,    became,   as  it  were, 
private  as  well  as  national  property  ;  for  a  portion  of  the  collections 
was  assigned  to  them  for  the  maintenance   of  their   troops,   and 
a    means    of    collection    ensured    which    was     never 
relaxed.  These  parties,  instead  nf  visiting  the  provinces  Maiirau-i 
over  which  their  rights  extended,  at  particular  periods  ''""'^''■ 
only,  now  settled  in  them  ;  spread  their  agents  over  them,  and 
tlius  gradually  and  insidiously  extended  the  Mahratta  influence 
far  beyond  its  original  bounds. 

Meantime  Nizam-ool-Moolk  endeavoured  to  pursue  his  old 
policy  of  sowing  dissension  among  the  Mahrattas,  and  xixam-odi- 
securing  himself  thereby ;  but  in  Bajee  Rao,  the  I'eshwah  '^JSgue*  are 
or  chief  minister  of  Shao,  he  had  found  a  wily  and  ""successful. 
successful  opponent.  Nizam-ool-Moolk's  intrigues  for  the  pav- 
inent  of  a  fixed  sum,  instead  of  the  indefinite  claims  of  cho-utfe, 
which  l.ad  been  almost  successful  at  the  court  of  Shao,  during  the 
I'eshwah's  absence,  were  completely  foiled  on  his  return ;  and  as 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  had  accepted  the  aid  of  the  Kolapoor  party,  the 
Peshwah  retaliated  by  pressing  the  claims  on  Guzerat,  and  dis- 
tressing Nizam-ool-Moolk  so  ettectively  in  the  field  in  1729,  that 
he  was  able  to  make  his  own  terms.  A\'hile  engaged  in  these 
operatit)ns,  the  forces  of  Sumbhajee,  of  Kolapoor,  were  def  ated  by 
those  of  Shao,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the 
Mahratta  throne,  and  content  himself  with  Kolapoor  and  the 
tHi-ritory  assigned  to  it.  In  17o0.  Dhabary,  a  Mahratta  chieftain  of 
much  power,  had  been  excited  by  Nizam-ool-Moolk  to  oppose  the 

I'fehwah    in   Malwah    and    Guzerat;     but   Baiee   Ilao 

J .  ,  ....  ,  .  1       T^  Dlmliilry  de-    - 

did  not  give  him  time  to  advance  into  the  Deccan,  or  f'MH-d  by  th« 
to  eflect  a  junction  with  Nizam-ool-Moolk:  he  met  nmVklued  in 
him  near  Baroda,  and  in  the  action  fought  on  Apiil  1,  ^'''"J"- 
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IT.'U,  completely  defeated  him  ;  I)Iial)rtrv  was  killed  in  the  action. 
}iy  this  victory  not  only  were  the  pLms  of  Nizain-ool-Moolk 
rompletely  overthrown,  but  Bajoe  Kao  became,  without  a  rival, 
the  .supremo  minister  of  the  Mnhratta  State.  At  tiiia  juncture, 
N'izam-ool-Modlk  probthly  expected  that  the  arm.s  of  IJajah  Rao 
would  have  been  directed  agaiii.at  himself:  but  the  Pd-hwah's 
policy  was  not  so  much  directed  to  the  humiliation  of  hi.«  rival,  as 
to  the  e.\tenjion  of  the  Maiirntta  predatory  fcy.steni ;  and  at  an 
interview  which  was  ijrou^ht  about  between  them, 
ii.iw.<ii  .Nizam-ooI-.Moolk  received  assurance.s  of  good-will  on 

M.r!:k  aiid  the  pnrt  of  the  Pesh  with  while  he  did  not  interrupt 
iiie  p.;-si,«ai..  the  Mahratta  de.sign3  on  Nortiiern  India.  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  this  nefarious  agi-eenient  was  ever  committed  to 
writing-,  in  the  form  of  a  treaty;  but  the  historians  of  the  period 
are  unanimiuis  in  declaring-  it  was  made,  and  the  conduct  of 
Nizam-  ol-Moolk  ju-slifies  the  belief.  Up  to  17.'}2,  many  portion.s 
<if  .Malwah  liad  be  n  laid  under  contribution  by  the  Maluatta 
leaders,  and  the  families  of  Powar,  Sindia  and  Jlolkar  had,  like 
that  of  the  Gaikwar,  received  allotment.-«  of  the  national  rights  of 
collection.  The  son  of  Dhabiiry  was  confirmed  in  the  rights  of 
(iuzerat,  having-  Peelajee  (iaikwar  a?  his  hereditary  deputy  ;  and 
thus  four  powerful  Maiinitta  chieftains  were  estitblished  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  imperial  dominions  north  of  the  Nerbudda, 
pnpared  to  extend  their  claims  even  to  the  capital. 

After  the  ajrreenient  with  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  the  Peshwah  did 
not  lonfj  delay  the  commencement  of  his  movements, 
I'.dhwsh's  Sur  Bonluud  KIiku,  hi  con.-eqiience  of  his  assignment  of 
the  chouth,  hail  been  suj)er-eded  in  (Juzerat  by  Ilajah 
Abhy  Singh  :  but  tliis  person — a  mere  court-favourite — proved 
less  able  to  check  the  Mahrattas  than  his  j)redecessor  ;  and  his  hav- 
ing procured  the  a:*sa.«si nation  of  Peelajee  (laikwar  only  .served  to 
e.^asperate  the  rest  of  the  Mahrattas  in  the  province  more  strongly 
against  him.  Tiny  not  only  aroused  the  ])redatory  tribes  of  the 
province  to  rebellion,  but  invaded  Itajah  Abhy  Singh's  own 
territory,  oblit:ing  him  to  return  to  it,  and  abandon  (iuzerat  to 
them.selves.  In  Malwah.  Mahomed  Khan  liungu.sh  was  the  ira- 
])''iial  viceroy,  and  the  Pe-ihwidi's  first  movement  was  against 
him.  Pungush  was  then  conducting  a  campaign  against  the 
Itiijah  of  Punilelkund  ;  and  was  surprised  and  driven  into  a  sn'.ail 
fi'rt  bv  the  Pt'shwah,  wlifiice  he  was  only  rescued  bv  the  bravery 
of  a  body  of  his  own  llohilla  clansmen.  For  the  service  rendeied 
to  hini  by  the  I'^shwah,  the  rajajj  confeiTed  upon  him  the 
territory  of  .Ihansee  ami  some  estates  in  Kalpee,  which  arn 
ni*»in'irable  as  the  first  possessions  obtained  by  the  .Maiirattas  in 
iiiudostan.  , 
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The  court  at  Dehly  was  too  weak  to  offer  any  resistance,  and 
Pajee  Kao's  claims  grew  in  proportion.     They  would  ^ 
probably  have  been  pressed   in  force,  but  for  the  ap-  theDtiiiy 

.  cuiirt. 

pointuient  of  Rajah  Jey  Singh  as  viceroy  of  Malwah, 
who  induced    the   T^shwah  to   agree    to  be    content  with    the 
executive    government   of    Malwah — an    arrangement  xiie  p;-siiw»h 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.     This,  however,  gI^vpr[i'„'e,'Jt 
was  a  material  step  gained  in  Bajee   Iiao's  ]'olicy  ;  he  ufM^iwaii. 
had  not  only  establish*  d  the  national  claims  over  Malwah,  and 
left  four  powerful  chiefs  to  collect   them,  but  had  obtained  the 
actual   administration   of  the    province.      Contented    with    this 
arrangement  for  tlie   present,  Bajee  IJao  returned  to  the  Deccan, 
having  directed  Holkar  to  continue  the  predatory  in- 

Mnlirntta 

vasion  of  the  imperial  territor}-  during  his  absence,  predatory 
'J'his  service  was  performed  with  alacrity.  Not  only  "'"■"  '  ""* 
did  the  Miihratta  hor.^e  penetrate  a-s  far  a,s  Agra,  but  levied  con- 
tributions in  Northern  Guzerat,  which  had  been  hitherto  exempt 
from  tiieir  presence.  A  great  expedition  under  Mozuli'er  Khan 
was  sent  from  Delily  against  liim,  but  eluding,  yet  constantly 
harassing,  the  Moghul  army,  Holkar  pursued  his  own  course, 
and  Mozuft'er  Khau  eventually  returned  to  the  capital. 

J'ajee  Kao,  having  complnted  his  ariangements  in  the  Deccan, 
recommenced    his    proceedings    against    tl;e   imperial  Mi.iinttn  de- 
government    in    1736,    by   pressing   his    denuinds    for  'l)|i!,'|'ll.!,i',".',„j 
patents  confirming  the  Mahratta  dues  on   Malwah  and  LJuzirar. 
Guzerat.     It  is  probab'.e  the  emperor  would  have  granted  them; 
but  the  Moghul  nobility  at  court   protested   against  the  humilia- 
tion, and   the   measure  was  delayed.     Thi.';,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen — if  the   M.ihiatta  character  had  been   understood — only 
produced    higher    demands,    and   they  assumed   very   formidable 
diuiensit  Jis.     Malwah  was  to  be  given  up,  with   many  otiier  forts 
ynd  cities,  and  tlie  ciiouth.  &c.  of  the  north-west  provinces.    "With 
these  terms  it  was  imposfiible  to  comply:  and  a  compromise  was 
made  by  which  Bajee  Bao  obtaiiu'd  an  additional  right  of  two  per 
cent,  on    the    revenues  of   the   Deccan.   with   some    other  minor 
piivileges.     This  new  grant  might,  it  was  supposed,  and  perhaps 
hoped  at  court,  either  lead  Bajee  Bjio  into  war  with  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk,  on  whose  territory  the  new  tax  was  iuipnsed,  or  become  the 
means  of  the  viceroy's  reconciliation  with   the  emperor.     Bajee 
Bao,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  carry  out  the  collection  of  the 
new  giant.^,  and  still  preserved  his  original  claims.     liolkar  was 
levying  contributions  in  Bundelkund,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Oude :  and  the  court  of  Dehly,  finding  Bajee  Rao  im-  jhc  imrxTrii 
pi-acticable,  determined,  if  possible,  to  expel  him  from  {hp''J"vrhw!h 
Malwah   by  force,  and  drive  the  Mahrattas  across  the  "'"^  H.ikur. 
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Nerbudda.  With  this  view,  Klian  Dowran,  and  Kiininuir-<»od- 
deen  Khan,  two  of  the  best  imperial  generals,  marched  aghinst 
}Jajee  Rao  from  Deiily.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Holkar,  who  had 
Vteen  plundering  on  the  Junina,  was  siiarply  attacked  by  Saadut 
Khan,  the  viceroy  of  Oude,  and  forced  to  retreat,  and  the  viceroy 
moved  on  to  Agra,  writing  a  magniloquent  despatch  to  the  em- 
peror of  his  successes.  He  then  effected  a  junction  with  Khnn 
Dowran's  arm  v.  wliicli  was  near  M  ultra.     Baiee  Kao, 

Dnjee  Rio  .  •      .  j  » 

iv-siiwaii  in  no  degree   dismayed    by  these  events,  eluded  the 

grand  armiis  before  their  junction,  and  marching 
directly  upon  Delily,  at  tiie  rale  of  forty  miles  a  day,  pitched  his 
camp  near  the  suburbs.  The  emperor  and  his  court,  in  the  «b- 
_  .  .  .  sence  of  the  aruiv,  were  naturallv  alarmed ;  but  a 
ravairy  de-  force  of  8,000  liorsc  WHS  sent  out  umler  Mozuffer  Khnn, 
which  was  d(;feated  by  the  ^lahrattas  with  lieavy  loss. 
The  main  army  had  meanwhile  advanced  ;  and  after  a  brief  and 
B:i)ee  lUo  Unimportant  slurniish  with  a  porliin  of  it,  Hajee  lliio 
i'aymeii""<>f  drew  olf  his  tones  to  the  southward,  obtaining,  iuiw- 
)iise\iMMi«c.-.  over,  from  Khan  Dowran,  a  renewal  of  the  promise  of 
the  government  of  Malwah,  and  of  the  payment  of  thirteen  lacs  of 
rupees,  or  1. ■50,000/.,  for  his  expenses. 

JJuring  this  campaign  tiie  emperor  had  made  profuse  promises 
Tiie  emperor  to  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  come  to 
neiroMiiics      oonrt,  and  to  secure  his  a.«isistance  ;  for  it  wa.s  more  than 

Willi  M/.:ilIl-  '  _  '  _ 

n..|.M.Hiik,  ever  apparent  that  llie  empire  was  seriou.sly  menaced 
by  the  Mahraltas;  and  leaving  bis  .son,  Na.sir  Jung,  in  charge  of 
the  Deccan,  Nizara-ool-Moolk  arrived  at  Dehly  on  June  22,  1737. 
whireturni  His  great  age  and  .some  consequent  infirmity,  induced 
wiriK'twccn  *°  request  that  other  commanders  should  be  em- 

of  Giml  "'  pbiyed  (igain.st  the  Mahralta.s,  whose  operations  he  could 
•ndihcTark.  direct;  but  the  faction  of  Khan  Dowran  was  inimical 
to  his  remaining  in  authority  at  the  capital  :  aud  an  army  having 
.Ni/.ani-o.ii.  been  aa.sembled,  lie  lussumed  the  command,  and  towards 
romln  ".for    tl'e  end  of  17.'{7,  advanced   into   Malwah  at   the   head 

"""^-        of  the   imperial   forces,  and  numerous   contingents  of 

feudatories.  No  sooner  was  the  new.s  of  this  movement  known  at 
».     ,.         Sattura,  than  I'.ajee  Itao  prepared  to  meet  it.     He  a*- 

Bfljor  lt.1o  111  . 

H.ivaiirrftto  Bcmbled  an  army  ot  80.(KX)  men,  ciiiellv  cavalrv  :  and 
rapidly  cros,sing  the  Nerbudda,  foimd  hie  adversary  in 
a  strong  position  near  Hiiopal.  A  partial  action  ensiu-d,  with  little 
advantage  to  either  side  ;  but  IJajee  IJiio,  perceiving  no  indication 
of  active  movement  on  the  part  of  the  IMoghiils,  now  succeeded  in 
T..r  M..«fiiui  HUiTounding  and  establishing  a  complete  blockade  of 
'Hlir.i'riiu  their  camp.  If  the  I'l'-sli wall's  earnest  call  upon  other 
•urrouij.ied.     officers  of  the  Mahrattii  tit^ite  had  been  responded  to  ia 
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the  spirit  he  made  them — '  that  now  was  the  time  for  all  to 
unite  and  to  deliver  one  eft'ectual  blow  for  the  ma-stery  of  tlie 
Deccan  ' — there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Nizam-ool-Moolk's  army 
must  have  been  annihilated,  or  have  surrendered  at  discretion; 
for  there  was  no  hope  of  relief  either  from  Dehlv  or  the  ^.. 
south.     As  It  was,  Aizam-ool-Moolk  made  an  attempt  M->..ik 

II  111  .1  -1  1  retreats. 

to  retreat :  but  he  could  only  move  three  miles  a  day, 
and  having  endured  constant  harassing  attacks  for  twenty-four 
days,  he  halted  at  Duraee  Suraee,  near  Seronje,  and  on  c-,iivpnti..n 
February  Jl,  1738,  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  «'Seroi.je. 
Peshwah,    by  which  the   whole  of  Malwah   and  the  l\\%^^'l^i;;,"^ 
territory    between   the    Nerbudda   and    the   Cbumbul  crimeH. 
rivers  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  Mahratta  State  in  perpetual  sove- 
reignty ;  and  a  sum  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees — oOO,(X)0/. — paid  as  the 
expenses  of  the  war  from  the   imperial  treasury.     At  this  price 
Nizam-ool-.Moolk  purchased  e.xemption  from  further  molestation, 
and  was  suffered  to  return  to  Dehly,  where  ani^ther  danger,  more 
imminent  .and  more  terrible  than   the  Mahrattas,  waa   to  be  en- 
dured. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 


OF   THE   REIGX    OF   THE    EMPEROR   MAHOMED   SHAH    (concludeij) , 

1738  TO  1748. 

The  new  danger  which  threatened  the  empire  at -this  crisis  was 
tlie  invasion  of  Nadir  Sliah,  king  of  Persia.  It  is  i„v!isinn  ..f 
beyond  the  province  of  this  work  to  detail  the  origin  or  >;»dirsi''ii. 
the  progi-ess  of  this  most  remarkable  man  ;  but  at  the  period  under 
illustration — 1737-38 — he  had  been  engaged  in  a  campaign  ag;iinst 
Jvimdahai"  and  Kabool.  The  latter  city  had  fallen  easily  before 
the  conqueror  of  Kandahar ;  and  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  the 
Mahrattas,  the  emperor  had  paid  no  atfenuon  to  those  of  his 
Afghan  provinces — a  di.-tant,  and  perhiips  then  considered  an 
unimportant,  dependency.  Suddenly,  however,  news  reached 
Dehly  that  the  Persian  army  had  descended  the  passes,  had 
thrown  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Indus,  and  was  in  full  march 
upon  the  capital.  Various  reasons  are  given  by  the  native  his- 
torians of  the  period  for  this  invasion  by  Nadir  Shah.  He  had 
written  letters  to  the  emperor,  which  were  not  noticed ;  his 
messengers  had  been  put  to  death,  and  the  like  :  but  the  true 
cau.se.  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  the  condition  of  India  at 
that  period.  Even  before  the  Mahrattas,  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Moghul   chivalry   had    declined;    the    court   was    corrupt    and 
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ftffen)inate  :  nnd  to  a  successful  general  like  Nadir  Shah,  there 
•would  have  appeared  no  obstacle   which    could  weigh   in   ccni- 

pariaon  with  the  chances  of  success.  There  was  little 
f.npiHJse  resistance  otlered  in  the  J  unjnb  :  some  ot  the  troops 
''""■  stationed  there  f^U  hack  upon  the  caj)ital,  where  the 

emperor  assembled  an  arniv,  to  whidi  Nizam-ool-Moolk  con- 
tributed his  forces;  Saadut  Khan  was  callt^d  up  from  Oude, 
\n<[  a  camp  was  formed  at  Kurnaul,  wiiich  was  introuched. 

Nadir  Sliah  advanced  leisui-dy.  He  had  crossed  the  Indus  in 
Niiiirsir.ii  November  17.'.8,  and  did  not  reach  Kurnaul  till  Feb- 
d.f.:.isiiio  rumv  17;]1>,  when  lie  immediately  attacked  the  ini- 
f -nes.  pfiial  army,  and  easily  defeated  it,  with  llie  loss  of  a 

mere    handful   of   men.      The    emperor   iuimediiitely   submitted, 

and  tlirouirh  the  instrumentality  of  Xizam-ooI-Moulk, 

RHmiilssliin  111  <■    'i  J 

i.f  iiie  was  c(inducted  to  tlie  tent  oi  the  conqueror,  and  re- 

inii.»nir.  ceived  with  courtesy.  Negotiations  ensued,  and  Nadir 
was  apparently  content  with  the  promise  of  two  millions  sterlinj', 

when  Saadut  Khan,  jealous  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk. 
i.r'wds  t.)  declared  he  could  pay  more  himself,  and  tlinjt  the 
"''''*■  treasures   of   tlie  kingdom  were    beyond  computation. 

Nadir  Shah  man  hed  with  the  emperor  very  leisurely  to  Dfhly. 
wliere  thev  anived  in  Marcli,  and  occupied  the  city  witli  a 
ivr-iaiis  pi^rtion  of  his  troops.  Two  days  afterwards,  a  report 
trr.iit.irkiii.  yj-jis  circulated  thiit  Nadir  Shah  was  deud,  wh-reupon 
the  people  attacked  the  Persians  furiously,  and  many  of  them  were 

killed.  .As  he  could  not  stop  the  tumult,  Nadir  Shah. 
Nmiirsiiaii.  enra;ted  by  the  coniniued  .slaughter  of  his  men,  gave 
qiiriit  orders    for   a    general    nia-ssacre,   which   continued    for 

riuiider.  gome  time,  and  wa.s  attended  by  a  lamentable   and    in- 

discnminate  destruction  of  all  classes  of  the  ])eople.  Quiet  being 
at  leugtli  restt)red,  the  work  of  plunder  was  deliberately  com- 
ni'-nced,  and  was  continued  for  tifty-eight  days.  It  extended 
from  tlie  emperor's  palace  and  tiie  nobility,  to  the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  peoplf.  The  amount  of  booty  carried  o(T  by  the  Persians 
is  variously  e.stimated  at  from  '.I.O(M),0(X.)/.  to  30,000,000/.  sterling, 
besides  the  celebrated  peactK-k-throne,  which  Tavernier  valued  at 
6,00*',000/.,  but  which,  according  to  the  '  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,'  doea 
not  appear  to  have  bci-n  wortli  more  than  2,0()0,()iM)l.  The 
king's  share,  according  to  the  author  of  his  Memoirs,  was 
l."i,0r)0.00()/.  sterling,  and  perliaps  a  similar  sum  was  secured  bv 
his  otficeis  and  men.  ( tn  leaving  Dchly,  Nadir  Shah  presf»nted 
Mahomed  Shah  with  his  crown  as  emperor  of  India,  and  seat^-d 
biin  on  his  tiirone ;  but  he  annexed  to  his  own  dominions  all 
the  western  provinces  of  the  empire  beyond  the  pas-sea,  with 
Mooltaa  and  Sinde.     Nadir  Siiah  did  not  forget  the  as.sertiou  of 
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Snadut  Khan,  that  it  would  be  a  trifle  to  liim  to  pay  2,000,000/. 
pterlitiL''.  He  wa.s  obliged  to  send  for  it,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in 
dread,  as  was  rep<irted,  of  torture  and  iiidi;_'nity,  took  poison  and 
died.  On  May  15,  17;3t),  Nadir  .Shall  left  Dehly  by  the  route 
lie  had  come  :  but  it  was  long  before  the  city  recovered  from  the 
desolation  he  had  caused. 

If  Biijee   liivo  had  been  near  Delily  when  Nadir  Shah  arrived, 
it  is  not  improbablt  that  he  would  liavo  joined  the  emperor  in  the 
defence  of  the  empire  ;  and  could  he   have  done  so,  or  the  Mah- 
ratta  troop.v  have    b^'^'n   employed   as   auxiliaries,   Nadir   Shah  3 
invasion   would  probably  have  had  a  very  dilferent  conclusion. 
Bajee  Rao  was  very  sensible  of  a  common  danger  to  all ;  but  as 
80on  as  he  fe  t  assured  that  the  Persians  were  reallv  „  .     „. 
departfd,  he  a}r:dn   commencetl  his  demands,  and  al-  rtnt-ivs  his 
though  he   had   not  received  the  imptiiial  patent  tor 
Malwah,  he  streiij:thened  himself  by  making  alliances  with  all  the 
Iliiidoo  princes,  both  in   l>ajpnntaua  and  liundelkund.  xizHm-rKii- 
Nizam-ool-Moidk,  finding  his  position  irksome  at  Dehly,  r^.tur^i^  i„ 
left  his  son,Ghazee-ood-deen,  in  charge  of  his  ottices,  f'e  Utccaiu 
and  returned  to  the  Deccan,  where  the  conduct  of  his  second  son, 
Nasir  Jung,  had  been  for  some  time  of  a  suspicious  nature.   Before 
his  arrival,  l^ajee  Rao  had  hail  to  encounter  opposition  jj^iir 
fi-iim  two  of  Ills  own  oHicers — Bhdslay,  who  held  Berar,  •"' 
and  Dhabiiry  of  Guzerat.     Bhoslay   had  demanded  as  his  riglit 
the  collections  of  choutii,  or,  in  other  words,  the  plunder,  of  Alla- 
habad and  Oudh  ;  but  this  Bajee  Rao  reserved  for  himself,  and 
induced  Bhoslay    to  undertake   an   expedition    to    the   Carnatic. 
When  La  was  gone,  the  I'eshwah  attacked  Nasir  Jung,  the  son  of 
Nizani-ool-Moolk ;    but    he   gained   no   advantage,  and   a   peace 
wa,s  ultimately  concluded   between  them.    I'ajee  Rao  B:ii.><- p.h'.-s 
was  now  discontented  ;  he   had  powerful  enemies  at  i""'''""- 
Shao'a  court,  he  was  deeply  in  debt,   and  looked  to  plunder  to 
reimburse    himself.      Under   these    circumstances   he    had    coii- 
tomplatcd    a   new   campaign   in  Ilindostan,  and  was  proceeding 
thither,  when  he  died  in  his  camp,  on  the  Nerbiidda,  Hi«  death, 
on  April  28,  1740.     If  his  fatiier  had  thoroujrhlv  com-  „   ,    .  , 
preht^nded  and  laid   the    foundation  of  the   Mahratta  m.  king  of 
predatory  power,  Bajee  Rao  bad  carefully  worked  out 
his  policy.     He  would  accept  of  no  commutations  in  ^xlYwx^ot   ■ 
money  or  in  territory  for  the  national  demands,  and  he  ^^'^'^  ^''"'' 
had  enormously  increased  them  ;  while  on  all  sides  the  predatory 
system  had  spread  from   province  to  province,  till  it  already  in^ 
eluded  the  greater  part  of  the  empire.     Ballajee  Rao, 
his  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  his  office  as  Pdshwah,  in  surreedsas" 
August  1 740 ;  his  second  son.  Rugonath  Rao.  afterwards  '''^■'''**''- 
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received  the  support  of  the  English,  and  an  illegitimate  son, 
Sliumshere  Bahadur,  who  was  brought  up  as  a  Mahomedan,  was 
provided  for  by  tlie  estates  in  Bundelkund. 

IJughoojee  Bhoslay,  who  had  been  diverted  from  his  purpose  of 
Prorw.iiiiga  *  Campaign  against  Bengal  by  tiie  late  Peshwah,  had 
i.f  KuKiioojce  proceeded  to  the  south,  and  was  besieging  Trichinopoly 

when  he  heard  the  news  of  Bajee  Rao's  death.  As  it 
was  his  object  to  oppose  the  election  of  Ballajee,  he  proceeded  ti> 
Sattara ;  but  the  appointment  took  place  notwithst;inding,  aiid  he 
rifurned  to  Trichinopoly,  which  surrendered  on  March  20,  1741  ; 
and  Cbunda  Sahib,  in  whose  posses.^ion  it  had  been,  was  .sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Sattara.  But  Rughoojee  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
H,-»it.iik3  forego  his  designs  upon  liengaland  Behar,  and  directed 
».ii«:»i.  jjjg  minister,  Bhaskur  Punt,  to  attack  those  provinces 

from  Berar.  On  the  other  hand,  Bhaskur  Punt  had  been  invited 
by  Meer  Ilubeeb,  the  minister  of  Moorshid  Kooly  Khan,  who  had 
nmr\c3  vir.  been  defeated  in  Bengal  by  Aliverdy  Kiian,  to  attack 
GirmHi'iy''  ^^^  province  in  his  master's  interests  :  and  taking  ad- 
„,    ,  vantage  of  the   Peshwah's  absence  fnmi   Malwah,  he 

I'uMt  iiiviides  invaded  Behar  in  L  42,  defeated  Aliverdv  Khan,  whom 

lie  reduced  to  sore  straits,  and  would  have  retreated, 
satisfied  with  the  plunder  he  had  obtained,  but  for  the  representn- 
tions  of  Meer  Ilubeeb,  who  had  escaped  from  Aliverdy's  camp  and 
joined  him.  As  a  proof  of  what  might  be  obtained  by  plunder  in 
,,,  ,  .  Bengal,  Meer  Ilubeeb,  taking  with  him  a  detachment 
.M.M.r-iii-         ot  iMauratta  horse,  marched  rapidly  upon  the  city  of 

Moorsliidabad,  extorted  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling 
from  the  banking-house  of  Jiiggut  Sett,  and  returned  witli  his 
booty  to  the  Mahratta  camp.  Thus  stimulated,  l^iiaskur  Punt 
remained  during  the  monsoon  at  Cutwah  and  Tlooglily,  levying 
Aiiviniy  contribution.^,  thouirh  unable  to  crass  the  (Janges.  But 
m.I'.'mX""'"' '-Aliverdy  Khan  wiw^not  idle.  Collecting  all  the  troops 
rattas.  ]jg  could  obtain,  he  crossed  the  Ilooghly,  and  attacking 

the  Mahrattas  with  vigour,  drove  them  out  of  tiie  province  into 
the  forests  of  Orissa,  whence  they  returned  to  Berar.  Rughoojee 
Bhoslay  had  by  this  time  returned  from  the  Carnatic  with  his 
army,  and  at  once  jjroceeded  to  the  succour  of  his  minister ;  and 
a  second  Mahratta  invasion  of  Behar  and  Bengal  wa.s  thus 
imminent. 

In    1741    Ballajee  Rao  renewed    his    father's    demands    upon 

Malwah,  claiming  the  e.xecution  of  the  emwror's  pro- 

Bk!UJ<'<>  I(4o  .  '  "  ,  ,  ^  '■ 

Acivniici.        mises,  made  upon  the  treaty  with  Nizam-ool-Moo!k ; 

and  as  soon  as  he  could  be  spared  from  his  civil  duties 

at  Sattara,  proceeded  into  Malwah,  and  encamped   near  tlie  Ner- 

budda.      Before    hia    anival,   Dunuajee    Gaikwar,  instigated    by 
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fiuffhoojee  Bhoslay,  had  entcri'd  Mnl\vah  from  Guzerat,  iu  order 
to  divert  the  I'eshwali's  attention  Iroiu  his  proposed  expedition  to 
the  e»u<tward  ;    but,  being  unable  to   eHect  anything,  Aiidremni 
retired  into  his  own  province.     The  IV.sliwah,  now  at  !','*.,'''^'.H""'' 

'  '  L ■■  Ml S  ill 

liberty,  renewed  his  negotiations  at  court,  supported  by  cur:- 
Nizani-ool-Moolk  and  Ifiijah   .ley  Singh  :    but  beyond  doubtful 
promises   in   regard  to   Malwah,   and   an   honorary  present  of  a 
magnihcent  character  from   the  emperor,  the  settlement   of  hie 
claims  made  no  progress.     It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Bhaskui 
Punt.,  on  behalf  of  Iluirhuojee  Bhoslay,  made  his  irrup-  Baiiajee  i!a<> 
tion  into  Bengal,  and  tlie  emperor  and   his  councillors  JiJjll'it.lf.jee 
turned  to  the  Peshwah  to  assist  them  in  the  emergencv.  Biiosiaj, 
He  promptly  accepted   the  cummission,  aud  marched  for  Behar, 
•where  he  joined   Aliverdy  Khan  in  time   to   oppose   Rughoojee, 
who  had  advanced  from  Orissa,  and  was  already  in  Bengal.  Bugh- 
oojee  at  once  retreated  before  the  Peshwah,  but  was  wi,o  is 
pui"sued   and  severely   defeated.     There  could   be  no  iitfcaced. 
question  that  the  Peshwah  had  saved  Bengal ;  and  having  returned 
to  Malwah,  he  received  the  long-desired  patent  of  ap- 
pointment— not,  however,  as  an  independent  ruler,  but  coirinvah's 
as  the  deputy  of  the  prince  imperial.  This  point  having  '^*^""'  " 
been   gained,   the   Peshwah    returned   to    Sattara,  where  a  new 
difficulty  awaited  him.     Rughoojee  Bhoslay 's  partv  at  court  was 
strong ;  and  it  became  a  question  whether  it  should   be  reduced 
by  force,  or  attached  by  conciliatory  measures,     llughoojee  pro- 
fessed   humble  submission  to  Shao;  but  it  was  clear  Tiierigiitot 
that  he   aimed  at   possessing  the  national    rights,  as  hi'Bei'.'gai 
claimed   and  levied  in  Bengal,  and  would   be  content  uuLli'ot^jc'e. 
with  nothing  less.     The  Peshwah  therefore  submitted,  reserving 
to  himself  the  rights  of  collection  over  the  territories  north  of  the 
Nerbuada  and  Mahanuddee  rivers.     It  will  be  understood,  there- 
fare,  that   the  collections  of  the  national  chouth  aud  Distribution 
jther  dues  were  now  divided  as   follows:  the  Pesh-  i-ftiif right 

of  oIlectioQ 

wah  held  Malwah   and   the  central  and  northern  pro-  ofcuouui. 
vinces  ;  the  Gaikwar,  Guzerat ;    Bhoslay,  Berar  and  Bengal.     No 
change  was  made  iu  the  southern  provinces,  which   had  already 
been  portioned  out  to  other  oHicers. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Nizam-ool-Moolk  had  left  hia 
son,  Nasir   Jung,  in  charge  of  his  government  of  the  nebeiiion  of 
Beccan  ;  and  for  sometime  his  conduct  was  all  that  NasirJung 
could  be  desired.     He  had  exchanged  a  sharp   passage  i"-ccaij. 
of  arms  with  the  redoubtable  Bajee  Rao  P&hwah  with   credit, 
and  had  preserved  his  father's  dominions  from  Mahratta  encroach- 
ments;  but  hi  was  not  superior  to  temptation,  and  his  father's 
great  age  induced  his  companions  to  reckon  upon  his  speedy  demise 
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mid  to  advise  him  to  secure  his  own  position.  Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
however,  though  aged,  was  yet  vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  and 
Avlien  written  reinonstrancHs  had  ceased  to  have  effect,  repaired  to 
the  Ueccan.  ile  arrived  in  1741,  and  received  his  sou's  sub- 
mission, to  all  appearances  sincerely  given ;  but  the  stern 
( liaracter  of  the  old  statesman  induced  his  son  to  keep  apart  from 
him,  and  he  was  persuaded  by  Futteh  Yah  Klian,  one  of  his 
C'lmpaiiions,  to  resort  to  arms,  in  order  to  extort  from  his  father 
what  could  not  apparently  be  won  by  moderation.  Having  sur- 
prised the  fort  of  Mnlkhair,  Futteh  Yab  KJian  was  joined  by 
Nasir  .Jung,  and  they  proceeded  to  Aurungabad,  where  Nizam- 
ool-]\[oolk,  though  in  some  degree  taken  at  disadvantage,  was  yet 
able  to  oppose  tli^m.  Nasir  .Tung's  troop-i  were  dt-feated  on 
July  23,  1742,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  scene,  as 
characteristic  of  the  times,  and  the  persons  engaged,  is  thus  d<- 
ecribed  by  the  Mahratta  historian  : — '  Finding  his  troops  give  way, 
Nasir  .Tung  impetuously  charged  his  fatliei's  standard,  pushed 
onwards  towards  his  elephant,  and  slew  three  of  his  bravest 
attendants  one  after  the  other.  The  driver  of  his  own  elephiiiit 
bring  killed,  Nasir  .Tung  sprang  into  his  place;  when  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mutawussil  Kiian,  approathing  him,  drew  an  arrow  to  the 
heatl,  which  must  have  transfixed  him,  had  not  his  son,  who  sat 
on  the  same  elephant,  stayed  his  hand  and  saved  his  uncle's  life. 
At  that  moment,  Syed  Lushkur  Khan,  an  ollicer  of  experience, 
who  knew  Nasir  Jung,  and  the  pride  as  well  as  the  generosity  nf 
his  disposition,  pushed  his  elephant  close  by  the  side  of  his, 
saluted  him.  and  respectfully  made  room  for  him  ;  when,  overcome 
by  the  act  of  courtesy,  Nasir  Jung  took  the  place,  and  was  thus 
carried  prisoner  into  Aurungabad.'  But  he  was  received  affec- 
tionately by  his  father,  who,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  kept 
him  confined  to  the  fort  of  Kandlutr,  near  IJeeder,  f<u-  some  time 
afterwards.  Having  restored  tranquillity,  Nizam-ool-Moolk  pro- 
ceeded to  Ilvderahad,  and  thence  to  the  Carnatic,  the 
III.  iii^  III  the  ailans  ol  wliicli  liad  become  much  disorderea  ;  and  lu 
August  174-'3  Moorary  Kilo,  who  had  occupied  the 
grt^ater  part  of  the  lenitory  on  tlie  part  of  the  Mahniltas,  wiis 
contiinied  as  chief  of  (Jooty,  and  witlnlrew  his  troops  from  other 
districts.  Anwur-ood-deen  was  established  as  governor  of  tho 
Fouthern  provinces  at  Arcot,  and  Mozuffer  .Tung,  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk's  grandson,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  northern 
Carnatic,  with  his  head-cpuirters  at  Adony  and  lieejapoor. 

Freed  from  apprehension  from  Nizam-ool-Moolk.  the  Mnhrattas 
Mniirmtii  were  soon  in  active  movement.  llughoojee  JJhdslay 
"""■•■"'"""  diapatcheil  lUiaskur  Fimt  with  20,000  horse,  in  the 
close  of  1744,  again  to  Bengal,  wiiere,  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was, 
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invited  to  an  entertainment  by  Aliverdy  Kl.an,  and,  with  a  number 
of    bis   ofhcei-8,    basely  and    treucberoiislv   murdered- 
one  only  Rughoojee  Gaikwar.  es.-aped  ;  wlio,  assuming  K^Jr"' 
command,  led  the  remainder  of  the  army  back  to  Berar    ''""'• 
Rughoojee  himself,  encouraged  by  the  intelligence  of  a  ""-^i.o.jee 
jenous  revolt   against    Ali^•Hrdv   Khan,   now   invaded   "vttf 
Bengal,  and  demanded  :W,000,000  rupees,  or  3  000  000/    """''''• 
sterlmg     as    compensation    for    the    murder'  of 'iJIiaskur   Punf 
and  as  his  price  for   sparing  the  country;  but  when  the   rS 
bad    ceased,    Aliverdy    Khan    resumed   the   oiiensive 
de  eated  the  Mahratta  army,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.'  f.v'Jvtry 
>>  hile  these  transactions  were  in   prn.rress   the   Pesh     '^''="'- 
wah  visited  Malwah,  and  renewed  his  conimunica.ions  with  the 
emperor;    but   was  met  with  censure   for  not  having  iute    e    d 
to  check  Rughoojee;  and  Hnding  nothing  was  to   be  .ained  t,r 
he  presen  ,    he   returned    to    Sattara.   and  continued  ^h  s' 
forms  m   the   cuvil  administration   of  the  country,    which    niot 
urgently,  needed,  were    the  measur-es  on    which"  his  b    t  Zl 


rests. 


Affer   7   i    fr  7v    r^^  threatening   India  from   the    west 
After   the  death   of  Nad.r  Shah,   the  Afghan  States 

hL    f7^""v"K/n-  ^  'T'"'=''-"^>"-^'^'"«d  Khan,  the  A^/Zn  "^  •"" 
cluel  ot  the  Abdalhes,  who,  y„ung,  ambitious,  and  fond  ""^'""'- 

lZ7\.^'  T""  ^"'"'"^  ^"t  '"'"'•""  *^  ^"^^^  ^«  tJ'«  >^«st  field  for 
plunder  and  conquest.     In  1747  he  advanced  into  tlie 

1  uiyab  and  laid  it  under  contribution  ;  and,  assisted  llZf/' ""> 

had  rebelled  against  the  emperor,  gained  possession  of  ^""^^^ 
Lahore  and  Mooltar.     In  this  emergencv,'the  emperor  t^"T^ 
despatched  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  Ahmed,  with  al    -1-^ 
the  troops  that  could  be  collected,  about  1^  000  men-  and    un 
able  to  oppose  the  Afghans  in  the  tield,  he  entrenc led  '         ' 
Inm^It  near  Sirhiad.     Here   he  was  Attacked   by  te  --"- 
mvadeis    in   .Alarch    1748,    who     reuulsed    Jn    =  i   ''^- '",<• ""- 

desperate  attempts  to  storm  the' c  n^   tte  h-na^d  Z^^^^^^^ 
pursued  with  heavy  slaughter  on  theil  wa-  ba  k  t  -til  '"' 

passes.      Ihe    emperor,    meanwhile,  had    been    taken   '■''-''-''" 

th^vic^      '  jl-fP^^^^  ""^'^'y  ^'-"t  a  month  afte    S;.-^ 
the  victory  of  Sirhind,  that  is,  in  April  1748      ir    i    J 

reig„.d   twe„tv-ei,ht' years,  "and   fv         ueted  j    b'  "'"" 
L.S  .o„   Ah,„ed,  „,ule,.  the  tUle  of  AbinedSll.        """       ' 


^..,    v.x.,.,ci    i,uc   liue   or    AUnied   S  iili       t  i  •  i 

vantage  of  the  co„f„.,i„„  inseparable  from  the  evil  U  T^^^: 
Abdalleehad  meanwhile  returned  and  eUlj  f  '^  """"'ball 
Viceroy  of  the  Pn„j«b  an  engage™™?  ^.^I,  HI;  f'Y't^' 
t«nre.     Very  shortly  af«r  ...e^mperor. 'deLMh:;^™"^:^: 


r  c 
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I'J,  the  great  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  Asof  Jab,  died  at  Boorhanpoor, 
_     .    .         on  his  wav,  as  he  purposed,  to  Dehlv.  haviii}'  attained 

D^:(til  of  *  A  1  '  «  o 

hiziiii-ooi-       the  wonderful  age  of  104  years.     He  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  tlie  office  of  vizier  by  the  new  emperor,  but 
his  ftge  ar.d  his  distance  from  Dehlv,  induced  Iiim  to  decline  tijn 
olfsr. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

VHE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  {cmtimted  from   Copter  XIII. 
Book  IV.),  1613  TO  1674. 

The  pernii^sion  to  trade  at  Surat,  given  to  Captain  Best  in  1613, 
was  ft.^llowed  up  by  the  embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Eoe 
sent  by  .Tames  I.  in  161 .5  to  the  Emperor  Jelian-eer,  by  s'tIZ;'! 
whom  the  first  permission  was  extended  to  all  India,  m/'^iiui""* 
Not  long  before  his  arrival  at  Surat,  another  naval  en-  '^""''• 
gagement  had  occurred  with  the  Portuguese,  in  which  tliev  had 
ooen  defeated  ;  and   they  had  declared  war  against  the   emperor, 
Tv '•,    f:"i^^e^  ^»  alliance  with  the  English  of  more  account. 
^^  bile  bir  Thomas  was  at  the  Moghul  court,  a  new  joint- 
stock  capital  was  subscribed  for  in  England,  the  largest  ^Z::^i',n 
which  had  been  collected.     It  amounted  to  1,600,000/.,  *="«'*"''• 
with  thirty-six  ships.     This  armament,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of 
the  company,  excited   much  apprehension  amono-  the 
Dutch,  both  in  Holland  and  in  the  eastern  settlements,  tZ:'^u^, 
and  was  productive  of  many  jealousies  and  ne-otiatious  ""''"• 
between  the  governments.     They  were,  however,  smoothed  over, 
and    arrangements    were  made    by  which   the   English   were' to 
rweive  at  Bantam  a  certain  portion  of  the  local  produce  of  spices, 
llie  convention,  however  promising  it  might  be  in  Europe,  and 
upon  paper,  did  not  act  well  in  practical  application.     On  the 
contrary,  matters  grew  worse,  till  they  came  to  a  climax 
at  Aniboyna,  in  1023,  when,  on  February  27,  twelve  ^X^^' 
iinghshmen  were  executed  for  an   alleged  conspiracy  ^"'""^"^'■ 
to  take   possession  of  the  castle.     The  indignation  "with  which 
the  news  was  received  in  England  was  immense ;  but  James  L 
fl.d  little  to  repair  the  mischief  or  obtain  satisfaction,  and  the 
trRUa  ot   the   company  with    the  ea.«tern   settlements  jr„,,„^ 
was  much  interrupted.     In  India,  however,  they  were  estahiiJi.rj 
more  successful.     In  1028,  a  factory  was  established  at  "^'Sm' 

c  c  2 
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AriiiPiro.tr,  about  seventy  iiiiU-s  north  of  Madiivo,  but  it  M'as  not 
ivt'll  suited  tor  trade,  and  Masulipatani  was  preferred,  as  nioru 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  native  manufacture.  The 
establisliment  of  Armegoor  is,  however,  memorable  as  the  first 
place  fortified  by  the  Knijlisli  in  ludia. 

King  Cliarle.s  I.  proved  inimical  to  tlie  nlTairs  of  the  company. 

.  lie  -was  not  onlv  indifferent  to  any  settlements  with 

«ii.iriig  1. 1.>    the  Dutch,  but  he  questioned   tlie  charter  privilejres  of 

tlie  company.    .,  .  ,  ,  ,       '^  ~ 

the  company  to  rucli   an  extent,  that  ihey  were  com- 
pelled to  bring  their  case  under  the  immediate  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Tile  accusation*  of  tiie  king  a<rain.«t  tiie  company 
Accusations.  ...  i       .' 

were  not,  however,  witliout  foundation.  It  was  noto- 
rious tliat  their  payment  of  tiieir  servants  was  insufKcient ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  illicit  i)rivate  trade,  at  which  it  was 
believed  the  ct)mi)any  connived,  was  enormous;  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  tlie  permission  to  increase  tiie  amount  of  tonnage 
granted  for  lawful  private  trade,  was  not  in  effect  a  direct  increase 
of  the  evil.  Nor  were  other  elements  of  lo.-s  witliout  effect.  Tli© 
Thproni-  Dutcli  had  entered  into  a  spirited  competition  at  Surat, 
uTth  p'^ilf  ""^  ^^^^y  ^^'^^  nearly  extinguished  tlie  eastern  trade 
e>uMi.<iji<i.  of  the  English.  In  l(i.!2,  however,  the  company  ob- 
tained important  privileges  from  the  King  of  Persia,  .*^liah  Sofv, 
Troatywith  f^'i"  trade  at  Gambroon  in  the  Persian  (iiilf,  and  the 
u..icoiniaii.  factory  at  Masulipatam  was  re-established  under  a 
treaty  with  the  King  of  (.iolcondah.  Tn  1(5.")4,  the  Emperor 
,     ,         Shah  Jehiin  gi-anted  a  firman,  by  which   tlie  trade  of 

Trai'c  of  '^ 

B.i,»fai  the  whole  of  JJengal  was  opened  to  the  English,  and  a 

"'"^"^  ■  factory  was  founded  at  Pijily,  near  the   mouth  of  the 

Ilooghly.  Under  these  successes,  the  factory  at  liHiitam  was  once 
more  established  as  a  presidency.  Charles  I.  had,  however,  by  no 
means  forgiven  the  company  for  its  attempt  at  independence  of 
royal  control;  and  in  l(i-'54,  just  a.s  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch 
had  come  to  terms,  he  granted  a  new  charter  to  a  new 

A  npwcom-  -nr  1  i  i  , 

laiiy oiitaiiis  couipauv.  31any  charges  were  brought  against  the 
frm"  "^  old  ;  the  most  material  of  which  perhaps,  was,  that  in 
Charles  I.  j^]j  ^jjgjj.  trade  they  had  never  established  permanent 
stations  or  forts,  and  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  augmentinjj 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  or  extemiing  its  tmde.  This  shallow 
accusation  proved,  however,  sufiicieiitly  transparent ;  the  truth  was, 
that  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  his  difliculties,  needed  money ;  that 
a  new  company  was  willing  to  supply  it  ;  and  that  he  had  ol)« 
tained  funds  from  Sir  Tlmmas  Courtun,  the  projector  of  the  new 
association.  No  time  was  lost  by  the  new  company,  and  before 
the  factory  of  Surat  could  be  informed  of  the  tran.saclion  that  hud 
taken  place  in  England,  they  fouud  their  rivals  at  their  doors. 
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In  1(;.'!7,  b.'fore  Sl.al.  Jeliaa  had  returned  to  ])elilv,  one  of  tha 
princesses  wa.  severely  burned,  by  an  accident,  and  l.'er  Mr  sur..,.. 
ite  being  despaired  of,  an  English  plivsician  was  sent  '"'.'^f"-" 
tor  from  .SunU,  and  .Mr.  Gabriel  Bough  ton,  the  aur-eon  '"■■'''•''"»-■' 
ot  an  Indiaman,  was  despatched  to  the  emperor'*  camp    l-.y'rS; 
ills  cure  ot   the  princess  was  successful,  and  he  was  desired  to 
name   his   reward:    when,    in   a  noble  and    disinterested    spirit 
he   would   accept  nothing  for   himself,    but  asked   for  extended 
privileges   of  trade  ,n  JJengal  for   his  countrvmen ;    and  havin-^ 
obt.uned  them,  wa3  sent  across  India,  at   the  emper.ir's  charge" 
to  carry  them  out.     While  engaged  there,  he  visited  Uaj  Maiuil,' 
where   the   emperor's   son,    Prince   Shujah,   had    established   hii 
court ;  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  render  a  second 
medical  sei-vice  of  high  value,  and  obtained  permission  ^iC^r^l^ 
t..  establish  English  lactones  at  linlasore  and  IIo.i-hly    ""'^k"i>- 
Ihongh  the  rival  companies  continued  to  struggfe  from  163o  to 
K.K,.  the  esfabl.shment  of  the  elder  company  in  Bengal  gave  if 
consuierable  advantage,  and  in  the  latter  ve^r  a  newm.L,  u 
factory  was  established  at  Chenna-l'utnum"  (the  little  ^"^'•■'"- ' 
city)  in  Madras,  under  permission  of  the  IJajah,  or  X„ik,  of  Chun- 
dergin,  the  descendant  of  the  Hindoo  sovereigns  of  Beejanu<...er 
who  constructed  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  tlie  Endish  trader/ 
which  mounted  twelve  guns,  and  was  named  by  them  Fort  8t' 
Oeorge.  •  't  ..i. 

Though  the  first  success  of  the  new,  or  Courten  company,  had 
been  bnihant,   it  was   not  continued.      Its  proceedings   bec'ame 
more  desultory  than  the  old,  and  the  establishment  of  Thenv,, 
a  mint,  and  use  of  a  debased,  or  coimterfeit  coinao-e    '•"•"i'""''^^ 
gave  it  an  evil  reputation.     The  civil  war  in  En-land'  "•^■■I'^'-'e"'. 
however    ,-.rected    the  prosperity   of  both  commnie.'    and  both 
petitioned  Parliament-the  old  for    the    abolition    ^  t"e   new 
be  new  ^,r  free  trade;  but  the  decision   of  the  House  was  ve.; 
^ague.and   by  a  resolution   of  January   10.-.0,  one  comnan^  on  l 
=  ZT^I7  '':  ^^^'^'^"""^^''  a.>v^«eansVor\h:Ta,gal■ 

'  .T  'fJ      T   T         '""P""-'   '^'''   ""*  ••^PP*-'-^^-   t«   I'ave    been 
suggested.     In   the  same  year  the  company  renewed  w      .  . 

their  complaint  against  the   Dutch;  but  war  w.is  on  ^^''^•. 

Lie   point  of  breaking  out,  and  its  actual  occurrence   caused   nil 

be  rn   t  ^^P-^P«-d.     During  its  continuance,   Wey 

in  Sf  1  rf  r"""  '"^"'"^^  "'^"'^"^'^^'^^  °^-  *^^  -"P-  ■ 

P  ;.   ..^   ^'"P'   "^^^^    captured    at   Gambroon     in    the 

Fensian  Gulf  and  the  trad>  at  Surat  was  seriously  checked     bul 
no  further  mischief  seems  t-.  have  been  don.,  and  after  ' 

It'i.Ti'f  ir'°  "^  p''"' '"  ^^^-^'  '^'-  ^^^"^'-pemiing  r^n'x 

caims  ot  the  company  were  submitted,  with  those  af  "*"'""'• 
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the  Dutcli,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  S-amps  cantons.  The  company 
had  claimed  2,000,000/..  but  the  final  award  in  their  favour 
only  amounted  to  88,600/.  .\  very  keen  struggle  now  en.nied 
between  the  rival  traders,  which  lasted  several  years  :  but  being 
linall\i  considered  in  council,  it  was  determined  thiit 
I'mpaTill-s  the  company  and  the 'Merchant  Adventurers'  should 
'iMiera"'*  form  one  joint-stock  company.  This  decision  was 
charter.  ratitied   by    Cromwell,   and    a   charter   issued,  which, 

however,  has  never  been  discovered.  It  was  probably  evident, 
at  last,  that  a  friendly  settlement  of  mutn.d  diflerences  would 
be  most  benelicial  to  all  parties,  and  no  dilhculty  .seems  to  have 
attended  the  adjustment  of  accounts.  Surat  was  maintained  aa 
a  presidency,  with  control  over  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  facti- 
ries  on  the  western  coast  of  India.  Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George, 
b.'came  also  a  presidency,  with  authority  over  the  factories  at 
noo«rhly,  Patna,  Coa-imbazar,  and  Palasore. 

Cromwell  died  in  l<w8,  and  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
the  company's  atliiirs  were   improved.     In    lU»!l    tliey 
cnarieiir.      obtained  a  new  charter,  wliich,  in  addition  to  trading 
rompa''ny'»''     pri vileu^es,  Conferred  upon  them  imp-rt^nt  political  and 
'""'■'■*•  judicial  authority,  with  power  to  appoint  governors; 

and  for  them  to  exercise  Priti.-h  laws  within  their  jurisdiction. 
TliPV  were  also  empowered  to  make  war  with  any  power  not 
Christian;  to  makt?  repiisals  f.r  los.ses;  to  build  fortilications,  and 
the  like;  while  suppression  of  the  trade  of  unauthorised  person.^, 
or  interlopers,  Wivs  also  committed  to  them.  Under  these 
arrangements,  the  power  of  the  company  became  more  respected 
in  India  ;  and  their  local  position,  especially  at  Surat,  considerably 
improved.  A  slight  check,  owing  to  the  indiscreiion  of  an 
a-'ent  in  Bengal,  hindered  alVairs  there  for  a  brief  period,  hut  w.is 
i-^-fsinnnt  ""'""  Hdjustid.  IJytlie  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with 
B.iiii.a)-.  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  in  June  IGGl,  the  island  of 
Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  JCuglish  crown,  and  an  expedition 
under  the  Karl  of  Marlborough  was  sent,  in  Marcli  1002,  to  take 
i)Ossession  of  it.  This  wa.4  unsuccessful,  inasmuch  as  an  excess 
of  demand  of  territory  was  made,  over  that  named  in  the  ces.sion  ; 
and  while  *tlu!  earl  "returned  to  England,  the  troops,  under  Sir 
Abrahaiu  Shipman.  were  encamped  on  the  island  of  Anjedt5va, 
the  climate  of  wliicli  proved  fatal  to  many  8oldi<rs  and  to  their 
o     i.  commanders:  but  Howdmv  was  eventually  taken  pusses- 

ir»ii.fcrred  gj.^p,  ,,f  j,,  l(if)4,  and  transferred  to  the  iva-st  Imlia 
rnrnpliir.  Company  in  1008,  with  all  the  powers  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  fortitications  w.-n-  then  enlarged  and  strengthened, 
a;id  the  population  soon  rapi<Uy  incn-asfd  ;  the  admirable  situa- 
tion   of  the   fort  and    harbour,  and    the    streuKth   o(    'iie   plac«s 
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attrnctinj(  persons  of  nil  nations,  European  and  Asiatic.  Tlie 
transactions  of  the  period,  however,  are  singularly  deficient  ia 
incidents  of  history  ;  and  althou'jh  the  French,  as  well  as  tlie 
Dutch,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Danes,  held  factories  in  India 
as  well  as  the  English,  it  does  not  appear  that  local  livalr}'  led 
to  any  had  consequences. 

In  1G04,  when  Sivajee  attacked  tlie  city  of  Surat,  the  English 
not  only  defended  their  own  premises,  but  protected  the  property 
of  their  neiofhbours,  and  set  Sivaiee  at  defiance  ;   and  „ 

c  '  J  '  Gallant 

the  emperor  was  so  struck  with  the  valour  displayed,  defence  ot 
tl)at  he  remitted,  by  a  special  order,  one  per  cent,  of 
the  duties  levied  at  the  port,  with  exemption  from  transit  duties. 
In  1670,   -when  Sivajee  renewed  his   predatory  expe-     .    . 
dition  against  Surat,  he  did  not  molest  the   English;  r<s|.e.-[s  the 
but,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  conciliate  them.     In  the     ""^ '°  ' 
outset   of  his  career,  he   had  plundered  the  factorj-  of  Rajapoor, 
in   the   Koncan,  and  committed  other  acts  of  oppression  against 
the  English  ;   but  he  now  respected  them,  and  in  1G74,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  secund  and   more  formal    enthronement,  invited 
the  presence  of  an  English  ambassador.     Mr.  Oxendeu  was  des- 
patched   for    the    purpose,   with    -whom    he    made  a    treaty  bv 
which  the  amount  of  loss  was  compensated,  and  other  privileges 
granted. 

In  1G73;  a  powerful  Dutch  fleet  of  twenty-t-wo  ships  made  its 
appearance  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  seriously  me  Dutrh 
threatened  Bombay;  but  President  Auiigier,  aided  by  i'^'^"' "' ''"^"»- 
a  squadron  of  French  ships,  made  so  string  a  show  of  defence, 
that  the  attempt  to  attack  the  place  was  abandoned ;  the  Dutch 
succeeded,  however,  in  intercepting  the  company's  ships  from 
Bengal,  ofl"  Masulipatam,  on  August  22  of  the  same  year,  and 
a  partial  action  ensued,  in  which  one  ship  -was  sunk  and  two 
captured ;  the  rest  escaped  to  Madras,  where  they  found  pr<i- 
tection.  The  peace  of  1G74  afterwards  prevented  lurtl:er  moles- 
tation, and  the  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  became 
extended  to  China  about  the  same  period. 


CHAPTER   IT. 
tblE  progress  of  the  ENGLISH  (continued),  1C74  to  1708. 

The  struggles  between  Sivajee  and  the  Seedees  of  Jinjeera  created 
considerable    uneasiness    in    Bombay   in    1G74.      The  ^.        ,.     , 

-  Neutrnlity  in 

harboui  was  the  scene  ot  several  engagements  by  sea,  Mniirait* 
ta\d  the  aeighboiu-hood  of  Salsette  by  land.      In  this 
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contest,  the  Englii^h  interfertd  on  one  occasion  only,  when  tlio 
Miiliratta  Hoot  was  dislodged  from  tlicir  position  near  the  island 
of  Kenf  ry,  at  the  entrance  to  Bombay  harbonr  ;  in  other  respects, 
a  perfect  neutrality  was  observed.  Ijombay  was  now  nuuli 
etrengthened  by  fortifications,  on  which  100  pieces  of  cannon 
were  mounted,  and  a  respectable  garrison  of  luiropean  soldiers 
was  maintained  ;  but  thev  were  difHcult  to  niaiiaire  in 

Mutiny  of  ,         •     ...  ,  ,  '-  . 

i<  Tiih^y  the   absence   oi   regular   military  law,  and   a    mutiny 

*'  *'"■  occurred  in  1G74,  which  was  only  repressed  by  the 
firmness  of  tlie  president,  M.  Aungier,  who,  blamed  by  some 
authorities  for  an  undue  exercise  of  power  in  the  execution  of 
one  of  the  soldiers  condemned  to  death,  vet  apiiears 
civil i>mi-iT«  jU'tiiieu  by  the  necessity  of  tlie  case,  and  the  impor- 
11  o  H»  .  ^,j,^,.g  yf  enforcing  military  discipline.  In  1(57(5,  the 
company  separated  their  ofHcers  into  four  classes.  The  junior 
class  were  'writers,'  who  received  10/.  sterling  after  the  tliinl 
year  of  their  employment,  and  rose,  after  further  periods  of  servicf, 
to  be  factoi-s,  junior  merchants,  and  senior  merchants;  and  th«se 
designations  continued  to  the  last.  The  retrenchments  ordered 
DiiiKorof  at  liombay  between  the  years  l')7()  and  \(iS>,  provetl  a 
luvuulT"^'  source  of  much  disquiet  and  danger;  aud  it  is  tliHiciilt 
ixiohditure.  ^o  understand  upon  what  ground  of  policy  they  could 
have  been  persevered  in.  15y  them  the  garrison  was  reduceil  to 
an  entirely  inadequate  number;  the  pay  was  iusuHicient,  and 
tlie  armaments  and  foititicatioiis  were  still  incomplete.  Sivnjee 
was  dead,  but  his  .son,  Sumbhajee,  was  aggressive,  and  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Moghuls.  Bombay  was  then  perpetually 
,      ,  threatened  1)v  both  partie.-*,  and  must  have  fallen  had 

Iinprlsnn-  *  *  '  , 

iiiri.t  of  the     any  real  attack   been   made  on   it.     In  I0o."»,  Captain 
OiptJiin  Keigwin,  the  ci)inma;idaiit  of  tlie  garrison,  which  con- 

'  ***  "■  eisted  of  only  l')0  European  and  200  native  soldiers, 
imprisoned  Mr.  .Tolin  ("liild,  the  governor,  and  proclaimed  the 
autliority  of  the  crown.  He  afterwards  obtained  .some  important 
privileges  from  Sumbhajee,  and  his  energetic  conduct  and 
«iio9iir-  character  prevented  any  further  encroacliment  by  tlie 
Aii'i'il'irHi'"  contending  powers;  but  his  proceedings  were  tlie 
tiriiitiintn.  cause  of  much  disagreement  in  England,  where  party 
snii-it  ran  higli,  and  he  wits  saved,  perhaps  by  his  surrender  of  tlio 
inland  to  Sir  Thomas  rirantham,  on  iS'oveinber  10,  1084,  on  con- 
dition of  a  free  pardon. 

At  this  juncture,    Sir  Josiah  Child  was  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany in  Eni^iand,  and  became  the  author  and  director 
n.i'.ri  of  a  new  policy.      1  he  presidency  of  burat,  a  d"fencc- 

'""''■  less   position,   was  removed  to  IJombay  ;  his   brother, 

Mr.,  now  Sir  John  Child,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
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bv  land  and  sea  in  India  ;  and  measures  of  retnliation  were  to  be 
rsrried  out  against  native  powers  wlio  interfered  with,  or  otlier- 
wise  oppressed,  the  existing  trade.     Hitherto,  the  transactions  of 
the   company  in  India  had   been  uniformly  conciliatory,  if    not 
unduly  submissive.      Kxac^tions  of  any  and  eyery  description  had 
bern   patiently  endured  from  the  native  powers,   and   thouc^h  a 
retahative  policy  might  easily  merge  into  one  of  aggression,  such 
consequences  do  not  seem  to  have  been  apprehended. 
The  company-s  new  expedition  consisted  of  ten  ships,  .Tf'f."^"" 
mounting  fiMia    twelve    to   seventy   guns;    with   six  ^""^"^ 
companies   of    soldiers,    and    one  company   of    regular   infantry 
altogether  about  1.000  Europeans  :  and  ti.;  point  selected  for  the 
first  operations  was  Bengal.     Cl.ittagong  was  to  be  taken  posses- 
sion ot,  and  hostilities  commenced  ai'-aiiist  the  inipt-rial 
governor  of  J  Jeng.,1.     L,  October  I(J8(>,  Captain  Xicliol-  S';.'r,u..„'. 
son,  with  part  of  the   fleet,  had  reached  the  Iloo-hly,  ^"■"^'•'-•'i""'-^ 
when  the    town  of  Ilooghly   was  cannona.led  aiul  partly  burnt. 
ihe  .Moghul  viceroy,  a  timid  character,  struck  wiih  amazement 
at   these  proceedings,  would  have  made  peace;  but  the  exor- 
bitancy of  the  British  demands  rendered  this  impossible      The 
company's   agent  in  Bengal,    Mr.   Job    Charnock,  also  repulsed 
the  uceroy's  attack  upon  the  English  factory,  and  retaliated  with 
considerable  advantajre. 

In   Western  India,    appearances   had  been   kept  up   with   the 
.Mo;:hul  viceroy  of  Surat,  until  the  result  of  the  rttack  Tr.,„.»r„..,., 
in  l^en^rjil  should  be  known;  and  on  receiving  intelli-  j",  ^;^'''"'"" 
pence  of  the  successes.  Sir  John  Child  threw  ott"  the  "'"'''^Vs  on 
umsk.     Being  disappointed  in  his  endeavour  to  brines  S'Jln^ 
off  the  a^^ents  at  Surat.  and  the  property  in  the  factory,  he  seized 
a  Heet  of  Mnghul  vessels  in  Bombay  harbour,  and   forwarded  to 
burat  demands  upon  various  counts  of  exactions.     By  ve-^sels  sent 
from  Bombay,  several  'interloper'  ships  were  captured,  as  well 
as   the  emperors  own   ve.ssels,  conveying  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  and 
therelore  accounted  holy.     It  is  stran.^e  now  to  contemplate  these 
proceedings,  and  the  feeble  irritation  of  a  vast  power,  on  whose 
torbearance  the   very  existence  of  the  company  depended.     They 
^^-el•e  not  the  avowed  acts  of  the  company,  or  those  of  the  En-li,h 
Oovemment.     The  war  was  actually  on  the  part  of  the  Child., 
and  profe.«sed  to  be  undertaken   by  the  youn.^er,  on  his  own  r  ' 
sponsibihty.     IIa,l  it  succeeded.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  and  even  tl 
goyernmont  of  England,  mijrht    have  acknowledged  it;  and   on 
receipt  of  the  first  new.,  of  success,  a  thousand  guineas  was  voted 
to  bir  John  Child.      But  the  project  did  not  succeed. 
J  he  Emperor  Aurungzebe  was  enraged  at  the  seizure  rur';:'>;';,T;' 
ol  Jiie  pilgrim  ships ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  other  '"»""«*• 
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proceedings   of  the  Eiiiili^li,  onlorcd  tlieni    to  be  expelled  fram 
„   „^        ,    India.      Attacks    upon    their    factories  followed.     Mr. 

Mr.  Churnock    --,,,.',. 

retreats  to      LliaruocK  wftic  lorced    to  retire   to   an  island  named 

Ijellee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ilooghlv,  where  many 
gentlemen   and  soldiers  perished    from    the    insalubrity   of    the 

climate.  Misulipatam  and  ^  izajrapatam  were  taken 
fnrtDriPs         witli  souic  looS.     The  fiictory  at  Surat  was  seized,  and 

the  goods  and  stores  sold  ;  and  the  Seedee  of  Jinjeera, 
directed  by  the  emperor  to  attack  Bombay,  had  occupied  a  portion 
of  the  islantl,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  loss  of  the  garrison. 
After  Mr.  Ciianiock's  retreat  to  Ijellee,  the  JNIoghul  viceroy  in 
Bengal  had  opened  nejioliations  witli  him  and  induced  liim  to 
return  to  Chutanuttee,  where  a  treaty  was  in  progress  ;  but  on  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Heath  from  England  with  orders  to  per.severe 
in  the  war,  comuiunication  with  the  viceroy  was  suspended  ;  all 
the  officers  of  the  Bengal  factories  were  embarked  on  board  his 
B.iiffai  Is  sliips,  and  after  cannonading  Balasore,  and  reconnoitring 
"Mhe"'*"*^  Chittagong,  the  ileet  sailed  for  Madras.  Thus,  Bengal 
i:ii«iisii.  -^vaj,  abandoned  for  the  present,  and  the  company's 
Btations  virtiMilly  reduced  to  Madras  and  Bombay. 

In  tine,  it  became  evident  that  the  foolish  policy  of  war,  which 
ThP  English  ^^^  been  80  rashly  commenced,  could  not  be  main- 
BUf for reace,  tallied;  and  the  President  of  Bombay-,  in  a  humble 
petition,  sued  for  peace,  despatching  two  envoys  to  the  emperor's 

camp  at  JJeejapoor  for  tlie  purpose.  The  subniis-sion  ol 
pruiite.1  by      the  English  was  gladly  received  by  the  emperor,  nn-J 

in  lb'.;0  another  nrinan  or  edict  was  issued,  by  which, 
on  payment  of  IHOjOOO  rupees  (lo.OOO/.),  and  promises  of  good 
behaviour  for  the  futuie.  the  former  privileges  of  trade  with  all 
ivatii  nt  air  the  factories  were  restored  to  them.  Tlie  emperor  dc- 
juiiii  fluid.  in;inded  the  dismissid  of  Sir  Joiiu  Child,  but  he  had 
died  in  Bombay  while  tiio  negotiations  were  pending. 

Tlie  ICngli-ih  company,  at  this  period,  were,  however,  by  no 
othrrtrndcri.  iHean''  *'>«  <^"'y  traders  from  iMirope.  Tlie  Bortu- 
to  India.  guese,  notwitlistaiuling  tlicir  present  obscurity,  con- 
tinued their  traffic  from   (loa  and  Bengal.     In  IGG4,  the  Erencii 

hail  established  an  East  India  company,  and  about 
n.'ioii7»'nij''  lt>70,  had  formed  a  st'ttlemcnt  at  Chandeinagor«',  on 
''.'t!It.ii«h  tlie  Hooghly  river.  Tliey  were  followed  by  the  Butch 
fnciork-s.  ^^^^  j^jj^.  UaiiC'^,  who  settl('(l  at  Cliinsuia,  near  ChaiKh-r- 
nagore  :  and  on  the  east»-rn  coast  of  India,  the  French  h.id  formed 
a  ]»owerful  .<»ctllcment  at  Bondicherry.  These  various  trading 
interests  no  doubt  interfered  considerably  with  the  company's 
T,^v„y  monnp  .ly;  but  tiny  could  nit  be  re.«isted,  and  as  their 
iiiuri.'i«rs.'   trade  was  with  foreign  countries,  it  did  not  allecl  lliat 
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of  the     conipjiiiy  with  England.      The  presence  of  other  Eng- 
li.-h  traders,  wlio  were  supported  by  parties  in  England,  and  who 
had  paid  heavily  to  the  crown  for  their  licenses,  was  productive 
of  much  more  embarriissment.  They  were  called  'interloper.*,'  and 
it  was  as  much   against  their  proceeding!?,  as  against  the  native 
authorities  of  the  country,  that  the  aggressions  just  Tiicynpi.17 
detiiiled  were  directed.     In  1008,  they  had  applied  for  '"■"  =»  <-''»rter. 
u  charter,  and  had  made  offers  of  loans  to  the  crown  on  moderate 
interest.    In  India  their  presence  was  in  the  hist  degree  embarrass- 
ing; and  on  one  occasion  they  seized,  at  Surat,  the  officei-s  of  the 
factory,  and  made  them  over  to  the  Moghul  governor,  while  they 
overbid  and  undersold  the  company  in  the  chief  markets. 
A  new  element  of  discord,  too,  appeared  in  the  Scotch  fmilaS' 
East  India   Company,  which    had  been  embodied   in  ""'^" 
l(il7  by  King  .James  I.,  and  now  issued  its  licenses  for  free  trad*. 
The  result,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  was  great 
over-trading  between  the  rivals;  the  English  markets  fn'i'ewT.T 
were  glutted  with  Indian  produce:   calicoes,  chintzes  ^"'''"f""""* 
and  silks,  and  the  English  manufacturers,  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
excessive  importation  of  these  goods,  petitioned  for  their  prohibi- 
tion, and  obtained  some  relief  in  enhanced  duties.     All 
these   circumstances  caused  alarm,  I)oth    to    the  in-  m^'i!l'".f"ri,e 
terlopers  and  to  the  company;  and  in    1702  brought  nliJuo^r.-' 
aljout  the  eventual  amalgamation  of  all  traders  to  India    ''*"^'* 
under  the  appellation  of  the  United  East  India  Companv,  which 
was  established  under  Queen  Anne's  charter. 

By  the  inventory  of  the  company's  possessions  at  that  period, 
the  various  localities  in  India  are  more  clearlv  detailed  ^ 
than  elsewhere,  and   may  be  enumerated  as  follows  •  "'  ""^  <■'•"'- 
In   Western   India,   the   factories    of  Surat,    Earoche,'  Sms.'" 
Ahiiiedabad  and  Swally,  with  Bombav  and  its  dependencies— 
Anjeugo,  Carwar,  Tellicherry   and   Calicut.     In   Persia,  factories 
at  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  and  Gambroon.      On   the  Coroma.idel  coast, 
lort  St.  George  or  Madras,  Fort  St.   IMvid,  with   th.ee  square 
miles  oi  territory,  and  the  factories  of  Cuddalore,  Masulipatam, 
lorto   ^ovo,   MadapoUam,    and   Vizagapatam.     In   ReUL'al,  Fort 
William,  and  Chuta.iuttee  or  Calcutta,  and  its    teiritorv  •'  with 
factories   at   Patna,   Maldah,    Dacca,  Balasore,    Baj    Mahal,    and 
Cossimbaziu-.     Si.x  years  was  allowed  for  mutual  ar- 
rangements, and   the  final  adjustment  of  the  financial  i'i^i^''^a«-ird. 
af^'airs   of    both   societies   was    made   under   an    award    by  Earl 
Godolphin,  dated  September  29,  1708.     The  previous 
proceedings  had  at  least  checked   local  irregularities,  J^^ia^.f'^ 
and  the  amaloany,ui(m  of  interests  and  capital  no  doubt  h"'thr*"^^"*** 
Btrengthened  the  English  connection  with  India  in  a  ■"■•■="'»"'''»«. 
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very  remarkable  degree,  at  a  period  when  contiiuied  rivalry  and 
dissension  woiild  have  been  attended  with  most  disastrous  resulta. 
Aiiruiij:zebe  was  dead,  and  his  empire  whs  about  to  experience  the 
Convulsions  of  a  jrreat,  but  expirinfr  dynasty. 

It  will  be  evitlent  that  the  position  of  the  English  had  now 
ivtaiN  r  f  materially  increased  in  local  as  well  as  general  power, 
faitories.  j„  "Western  India,  Bombiiy  formed  iin  impregnable  posi- 
tion, highly  favourable  to  trade  ;  and  the  older  factories  subordinate 
to  it  were  flourishing.  t)n  the  Coromandel  coa.st,  Madras  had 
grown  to  be  a  l.irge  city  with  a  strong  fort;  and  Xegapatani,  or 
Nag  Puttun,  with  three  square  miles  of  territory,  had  been  pur- 
chased from  Kajah  lliim,  regent  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  Fort  St. 
David  built  on  it;  while  the  older  settlements  at  Vizagapatani 
and  Masiilipatam,  which  hiid  prospered  under  the  protection  of 
the  kinj:8  of  (iolci>n(lah,  were  now  secured  by  grants  Irom  the 
imperial  (government.  In  liengal,  after  tlie  peace  with  Aurung- 
Ciiditta  y.tihe  of  1(500,   Mr.   .lub   Clinrnock   had   returned   from 

hv'iir'*'"''^  Madras,  and  established  tiie  iMigli^h  fiictory  at  Cliuta- 
oiiiiniork.  nuttee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilooghly,  whi<'h,  with 
pi'veral  adjacent  vilhiges,  he  was  allowed  to  purchas<^  In  1(V.>8, 
Kahim  Klian,  the  last  of  the  once  powerful  Afghan  chiefs  of 
l»eugal,  reb'-Ued,  and  for  a  time  set  the  viceroy  at  defiance.     The 

unprotected  European  set' lements  could  not  be  assisted, 
F.-rtinr.v  \  ,  ,  ,  ■  •        .•         1     • 

ti..iii.f  and  were  told  to  make  provismn  tor  their  own  sa'ety  ; 

f!.'rt.'.r'ip-»  In  iiud  thus  the  jealousy  wliich  had  hitlierto  existed  against 
K<  Mgai.  j^jj  (lyfj.Dcm,  ^33  relaxed.     The  French,  the  Dutch,  and 

the  Danes  fortilied  tlieir  respective  factories,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
F..rt  William  Itnliim  Khan  by  a  Moghul  army  under  the  Prince 
t.uiii.  Azim,   and  his  death   in   the  action,  the  English  were 

permitted  to  complete  the  Autification^  of  their  settlement,  now 
called  Calcutta,  by  the  erection  of  Fort  William,  named  after  the 
reigning  king  of  England.* 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  PROGRESS  OP  TnE  KXGLisn  (contuiue(T),  1708  to  1740. 

TriK  events  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  empire 
had  little  effect  upon  the  English,  and  their  prosperity  fts  traders 
continued  unimpaired.  Bombay  was  aft'ected  for  a  while  by  the 
piracies  of    Kanhojee  Angria,  a    Mahratta  chief,  who,  possessed 

'  Xnte. — Hie  student  is  rofcrrod  to  Ornnt's  '  Iliston*  of  tlio  Enst  Indi.i 
f'oni|i!iiiy,'  I'lHlce's  '  Ann;tl<,'  Mill's  '  llistorv  t.f  Iiidi,!,'  ( )niic's  '  Ilistoriral 
Kr;iniiipnts,'  AiidiTwiir.'*  '  ( )ri;;iii  i>f'(  'oniiiicnT,'  StcwurtV  '  History  of  MoDpil,' 
I 'K-vt-rii lire's  '  History  "f  India,' for  details  (><' the  events  of  tfic  j)eriwl  embraced 
111  Ibi-i  thapter. — JI.  T. 
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ttt   strong  fortresses  upon  the  coast,  claimed  tribute  by   sen,    as 
his  fellow-chieftains  exacted  it  bv  land.     lie  respected 
30  flag  or  nation,  and  defied  alike  the  English  nnd  the  Kai.ii..jfe 
Portuguese.      In  1722,  an  expedition  against  his  fort     "''"''" 
of  Colaba  was  undertaken  bv  the  authorities  of  Goa  and  Bombay 
in  concert;  on  which  occasion  Commodore  Matthews  commanded 
three  vessels:  but  the  attack  failed,  and  was  not  renewed,  and  th«» 
Mahratta  piracies  continued.     In  1727,  a  fine  English  ship,  laden 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  was  cut  off"  by  Augria,  and  his  0^.,^, ,,( 
death,  which  occurred  in  1728,  was  esteemed  a  relief",  ^"'^^'■'- 
especially  as  his  sons  contested   his  possessions.     In  addition  to 
the   wars  occasioned  by  their  ditl'erences,  the   Seedee  of  Jinjeera 
was  in  perpetual  strife  with  the  Peshwah,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  IJonibay  harbour  became  the  scene  of  frequent  contentions. 
The  authorities   of  Bombay,    however,    wisely    preserved    tlieir 
neutrality,  and  the  settlement  flourished  almost  beyond  expecta- 
tion,    lii  17.'J7,  the  Portuguese  formally  espoused  the  w:,r  between 
cause  of  Sumbhaiee  Anjrria,  ayrainst  his  brother  Manaiee,  ""'  ''"'"'".• 

•'  ~        '     "^  .  i-'uege  and 

who  was  supported  by  the  Peshwah,  and  this  led  to  Mahrattas. 
a  war  between  them  and  the  Peshwah,  and  to  an  attack  bv  his 
forces  upon  the  island  of  Salsette,  contiguous  to  Biuiibav,  which 
the  Portuguese  still  retained.  On  that  occasion,  the  Fort  of 
Tannah  was  captured  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  war  continued 
during  the  ensuing  year  and  1739,  under  the  direction  of  Chimna- 
jee  Appa,  the  Peshwah's  brother,  who  carried  on  his  operations 
with  much  skill  and  vigour.  The  I'ortuguese  were  expelled  from 
Salsette,  and  on  May  16,  17''59,  the  fort  of  Bassein  „ 
capitulated  to  the  Mahrattas,  after  a  clo>e  siege  which  tnken  i.y 
bad  hinted  from  February  17.  The  siege  and  defence 
of  this  important  place  were  alike  creditable  to  the  braveiy  of  both 
parties.  The  loss  of  the  Portuguese  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
admitted  to  be  800  men,  while  that  of  the  besiegers  was  ackncjw- 
ledged  to  be  upwards  of  5.000.  During  the  war,  the  Portuguese 
accused  the  English  of  assisting  the  Mahrattas ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  some  shells  and  shot  had  been  sold  to  them.  In  other 
respects,  they  maintained  a  strict  neutrality:  though  the  fact  of 
a  new  commercial  treaty  having  been  executed  with  Chimnajee 
Appa  after  the  siege  of  Bassein  was  concluded,  that  is,  in  July 
1739,  has  at  best  a  suspicious  appearance. 

In  Bengal,  the  settlement  at  Calcutta  also  continued  to  prosper, 
in  spite  of  the  convulsions  of  the  province.  Under  the  prnsperityof 
government  of  the  celebrated  viceroy,  ^loorshid  Kooly  i*'"b'a'- 
Khan,  the  country  bad  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  ;  and 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  after  paying  the  cost  of  troops  and 
management,  were  annually  remitted  to  Dehly.     Moorshid  Koo'y 
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died  in  llie  a  ear  1725,  and  his  son-in-law,  Sliujali-oc  3-deen,  was 
nominated  in  his  stead — but  to  Ifcngal  and  Orissa  only,  i3ehar  being 
separated  from  the  viceroyally.  During  his  administration,  the 
Bettlement  of  the  Ostend  India  Company  at  Bunkipoor — against 
which  the  English  and  Dutch  liad  protested — was  attacked  by  a 
Osrenrt  East  force  Sent  by  the  viceroy  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor, 
r."i!y'«-""  ""*^^  the  company's  representatives  obliged  to  withdraw 
peiicd.  permanently  from   Bengal.     On   the  death  of  Shujah- 

ood-deen,  who  had  governed  Bengal  with  considerable  ability  for 
fourteen  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Serefraz  Khan ;  but 
his  government  was  weak  and  of  short  duration.  Ali- 
Khaii  bo-  verdy  Khan,  an  Afghan  oUicer,  conmiandtr  of  his 
Ti'nroy  of  father's  troops,  intrigued  against  him  at  Dehly,  outbid 
Bcut-iii.  ]jj,,^  with  the  emperor,  and  finally  secured  a  patent  of 

appointment  for  himself.  Under  these  circumstances,  both  parties 
Porefrsz  resorted  to  war,  a  d  in  an  action  which  ensued  in  the 
finu'Iiluii]  month  of  May  1740,  Serefraz  Khan  was  totnlly  defeat(>d 
*'•''"•  and  killed.  Two  days  afterwards  the  conqueror  entered 

Moorsliidabad  in  triumph,  and  took  possession  of  the  government 
Hi»wM!thi3  without  further  opposition.  He  sequestered  the  pro- 
conflsmtid.  ppity  of  tiie  ex-viceroy's family,  and,  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  period,  remitted  it  to  Dehly  ;  and  1,000,000/.  sterling  in 
coin,  and  nearly  that  amount  in  jewels  and  other  valuables,  is 
evidence  of  the  wealth  which  in  those  days  was  derivable  from 
such  an  ollice  as  an  imperial  viceroyalty. 

Ali verdy 's  reign,  for  it  can  be  called  little  else,  was  a  vigorous 
one.     He   drove   out  of  his    territorv  all   parlizans  of 

Vlirour  of  r,         -         t-i        <  i   •      i  i"        i      i 

Aiiv.rdy         Serotraz  Khan  s  party,  and  it  lia.=>  already  been  related 

how  he  dealt  with  the  first  Mahratta  invasion  ;  but 
their  hold  on  Bengal  was  not  a  liyht  one,  and  wa.s  materially 
assisted  bv  the  rebellion  of  Moostufa  Khan  and  the  Afghan  troops 
in  174"),  which  they  assisted.  Tiie  defeat  and  death  of  Moostufa 
Khan  for  a  time  delayed  their  progress;  but  they  retumedyear 

after  year,  and  caused  so  much  distress  thmugliout 
d<in>iii.i»         Ik'Ugal,  that  Ali  verdy  Khan  was  eventually  obliged,  in 

1751,  to  admit  their  demands — to  cede  to  Rughoojee 
Bhoslav  tlie  province  of  Orissa,  and  to  agree  to  pay  thirteen  Jaca 
— 1."'0,000/. — personally  as  tiie  chouth  of  Jjengal.  The  English  at 
Calcutta  were  perfectly  neutral  in  all  those  contests — indeed,  could 

barely  defend  themselves  :  and,  often  threatened  bv  the 

TlicMnhratta    -.,'  ,  i.i-  .,i  "i-i 

ditrhof  Mahrattas,  tlirew   up  around  their  settlement  a  ditch 

and  rampart  whicli,  known  under  the  appellation  of 
the  '  Mahratta  ditch,'  served  for  many  years  afterwards  as  the 
iiiuui'-ipal  boundary.  The  trade  of  the  J<ettlenient  seems  to  have 
been  satisfacieirily  progressive,  and  the  factories  and  other  agencie« 
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throughout  tlie  province  were  unniolestecl  ;  but  uo  particular  re- 
cords of  the  period  appear  in  any  bi-tory,  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  no  events  of  any  remarkable  moment  occurred. 

in  Madras,  liowever,  it  was  very  different.     In  the  year  1744, 
war  was  declared  mutually  between  the  Eng-lish  and 
P'rench,  which  was  destined  to  afiect  the  Carnatic  in  Maj'rMs.* 
a  greater  degree  than  might  at  first  view  be  deemed  u^e  K'lSf" 
possible.      It   is,   however,   necessary  to  take  a  brief  ""^ '''"^"^•''• 
retrospective  view  of  narnatic  affairs,  in  order  to  understand  the 
condition   in  which  they  stood   at  the   period  alluded  to.     The 
campaigns  of  Znolficar  Khan  in  the  Carnatic,  during  Administra- 
the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  have  been  alreadv  detailed.  7'.''\Zi, 
He  was  succeeded,  on  his  transfer   to  Dehly  and  the  '^''■"'• 
northern  provinces,  })y  Daood  Khan  Punnee,  who  made  personal 
friends  of  the  English  at  Madras,  and  sometimes  visited  them,  and 
joined  the  deep  carousals  which  were  features  of  the  period.     He 
was  removed,  as  had  already  been  related,  to  Guzerat,  and  killed 

in  the   action   with    Iloosein  Allv  near  Boorhanpoor, 

;_  T7I.-       r\      1         •         ii       /-■  -ITT  .         ,    Saadiit  Oolla 

m  l/lo.     On  leaving  the  Carnatic,  he  had    appointed  ac'^ "' 

Saadut  Oolla  as  his  deputy,  who  governed  the  pro-  '^"''^'■"^• 

vinces  from  1710,  to  his  death  in  173i:,  with  much   moderation 

and  ability.     On  his  demise,  his  nepliew.  Dost  Ally  Khan,  assumed 

the  government,  as  it  were  independently  ;  for  it' does 

not  appear  that  the  emperor,  the  nominal,  or  Nizam-   Mmi"'^"^ 

ool-Moolk,   the   real   superior,   were  consulted   at  all.  ^"''^'"^^^ 

The  latter,  however,  was  too  deeply  enoaged  in  the  political  events 

of  Delily  and  the  IMahrattas,  to  alter  the  succession,  and  l^^^,  po„. 

had  he  been  even  disposed  to  interfere,  it  would  have  '•■"'i'^ns. 

given  rise  to  a  remarkable  contest.     Dost  Ally  had  one  son,  Sufdar 

Ally,   and    had  married   two  daughters,  one   to   Moortuza  Allv 

Khan,  tie  other  to  Chunda  Sahib;   and  a  struggle  ensued  for  the 

government.     While  this  was  in   progress,  the'  Mahrattas  under 

Kughoojee  Bho.-lay  invaded  the  Carnatic,  and  in  an  action  with 

them.  Dost  Ally  was  slain.     Sufdur  Ally  now  made  terras  with 

Rughoojee,   and,  on   condition    of    the  payment    of    1,000,000/. 

sterling,  was  recognised  as  Naw.ab  of  the  Carnatic. 

But   meanwhile,    Chunda   Faliib,    on   pretext   of  assisting  the 

widowed   Ranee,  had  obtained,  by  treachery,   possession   of  Tri- 

chinopoly  ;  and  Sufdur  Ally  was  too  weak  to  attack  him.     Ruuh- 

oojee,   therefore,   returned   to    the    Carnatic    after    his   visit ''to 

Sattara  in  1741,  and  renewed  the  .sie^e,  wlien  Chunda  Sahib  was 

obliged  to  capitulate,  and,  as  a  measure  of  safetv  was 

sent  to  Sattara.     During  these  transactions,  however,  "hllfn'Ji;;"^, 

he   had   placed   his   wife   and   family   in    the   French  ""='""'J«<-'- 

WUlement  of  rondicherry,  under  the'charge  of  Moii.sieur  Dupleix, 
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the  governor;  find  tliis  act  led  subsequently  to  many  stran^^e 
and  importiint  events.  In  a  year  after  hiy  a,«suniption  of  tlie 
Siifonr  Ally  government,  Sufdur  Ally  was  assasMnated  bvMoortuia 
.iwissiuaicd.  Ally,  who  was  proclninied  Xawab  ;  but  the  family  of 
Snfdur  Ally  had  obtained  protection  in  the  Enjilish  factory  of 
Madras,  and  his  son,  a  minor,  was  also  pioclaimed  as  successor 
to  his  father.  To  put  an  end  to  these  convulsions,  Xizam-ool- 
Niznni-ooi-  Moollf,  ns  has  been  already  relatt^d,  mavcht'd  from 
•ppoims  Ilydirabad  in  1748,  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming 
t^."ni7 '^^''"^  force,  and,  .setting  aside  the  claims  of  Chunda  Sahib, 
c-triiiuic.  and  Moortuza  Ally,  appointed  Anwur-oo<i-deen,  or 
Anwur  Sahib,  to  the  government  of  the  province  during  tht) 
minority  of  the  .son  of  Sufdur  Ally.  The  young  Nawab  was,  how- 
ever, assassinated  a  few  years  Liter,  and  Anwai-ood-deen  became 
Nawab,  or  Nabob,  of  the  Carnatic,  and  was  thus  tiie  founder  of 
the  family  which  still  exists.  The  foregoing  .sketch  has  been 
introduced  in  order  to  explain  tlie  relations  wJiich  e.xisted 
between  Anwur-ood-deen  and  Ciiuni!a  Sahib.  Tlie  fonuer  had 
attached  liimself  to  the  English,  tlie  hitter  to  the  French  ;  and  at 
tliis  juncture  the  war  between  the  English  and  Erencli  com- 
menced. 

JJefore  the  declaration  of  war — indeed,  as  early  as  1741 — tlie 
i.nhour-  French  ministry   sent    an    armament   to    India   under 

des'i'aVAied  ^^-  Eabourdtiniiais.  wlio,  already  distinguished  by  liis 
toiiiUiB.  talents,  and  by  his  siucessful  government  of  linur- 
bon  and  the  Mauritius,  was  aL^o  intimately  acqnainteil  with 
the  politics  and  resources  of  Indi.i.  He  was  to  wntch  the  pro- 
iTppBiiiion  gress  of  events  in  Euri)))e,  and  be  reaiiy  to  act  against 
&iKih.h  the  English  in  ca.se  war  should  be  declared.     These 

iiiinisiry.       preparations  were  known  to  the  English  ministry,  who, 
in  order  to  clieck  them,  sent  a  squadron  (  f  f(Uir   ships  to  India 
under  Commodore  IJarnet,  which  lor  some  time  cruised  success- 
fully in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  after  the  declaration 

Kami  rnim-  •  ,        ,,  i    <  ,         r 

urir.vut  oft  01  War  proceeded  to  tlie  toromnndel  foast.  On  June 
iB.ii.a  am.  2',  I74(j^  tin-y  fell  in  witii  the  lleet  of  Labourdonnais, 
and  an  indecisive  action  ensued  oH'  Negapatam,  which  ended  in 
the  retirement  of  the  English  sqna<lron  to  Ceylon,  the  reason 
TiK-  KiiKiuii  Rssigned  for  the  act  being  the  un.seaworthy  condition 
nir.ai.  ^f    ^j^g   fljig.ship,   a    Vessel  carrying   04   guns.      The 

retreat  of  the  English  fleet  left  tlie  coast  open  to  I^abour- 
donnais.  He  proceeded  to  Pondicherry,  where  he  in  vain  en- 
IjiIhh  r  deavoured    to   excite    Dnpleix    to    co-operation ;    but 

d'ntnu  and     Duplcix   had   Other  schemes  of  hia  own  in  view,  and 

Dui'ltlx.  '  ,  1111-  1 

was  not  to  be  moved.     Labouruonnais  was,  iiowever, 
by  no  means   without  energy.     He  knew  how  helplets   and  de- 
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fenceless    Madias    really    wa. ;     ],e    had    a    fine    force    at    hifl 
command,  aud,  with  nine  shipj  and  two  mortar  vessels,  j,,j,,, 
anchored  in  the  Madras  roads  on  September  14      He  '«-^ieg^  't 
immediately  landed   his  troops,  and   commenced   the  ^^-nai"; 
sieje  of  the   fort   with  300  JCuropean    sailors   and  soldiers,  400 
Indians,  and   400   Africans:    and  had   as   n.anv  in  reserve; with 

?Z!  t,     1"r  T      ,^'»"^"'"ti«'^    f"^-    l^i^     g»"3.     Against    these 
lorces   the   Madras  factory  could  oppose  barelv  300  Europeans; 
many  ol  them,  the  merchants   ana  clerks  of  "the  factorv,   wc-e 
non-combatants.      In  addition  to  tiie  land  attack,  the  foi't  was 
bombarded_  from  the   sea :  and  though  the  factory  held  out  for 
some  days  in  hope  of  a  diversion  bv  the  Eno-li.h  fleet 
It  surrendered  on  September  '25,  the  Councifpromising  ^:^^>er.t. 
to   pay  a  moderate  ransom.      This  was  subsequently  "'«^^«"'=»»- 
.^r  thl""  ^'^^^-^^^0^'-/"-l-etive  of  the  merchandise,  and 
atter  three  months    the  settlement  was  to  be  evacuated,  and  to 
remain  unmolested  during  the  war. 

To  this  convention  Bupleix  gave  his  unqualified  opposition,  and 
declined  to  become  a  party  to  it.      The  fort  of  Ma- 
dras, he  said,  should  have  been  razed  to  the  ground,  ^l^^o 
and  the  Lnglish  deported:  and  it  was  with   disma^  ^StT'' 
that  the  Lnglish  found  they  were  to  remain  at  his  ^""^'"^"• 
mercy     Labourdonnais  could  not,  or  would  not,  stay  in  India: 
he  sailed  for  the  Mauntius,  and  on  his  arrival  found 
he  h..d  been  superseded,  and  had  no  resource  but  to  ^u^^ 
return  home.      The  vessel  in   which   he   sailed   was  '"'■^"^'''-•'^• 

aS'l1'-r,V''"'''''"^"i'^"^^^^°^^'"'^^'-«  ^^^^'  honourably 
and  hospitably  received  and  entertained;    but  on  his  „  . 

ftiTival  m  I' ranee,  he  was  imprisoned  in   the  Bastille    "-u'rlsonert 

on  Marru  2,  1748.     Here  he  remained  more  than  two  acauu t^^u'. '"' 

the  charges  made  against  him;  but  his  suflerings  had 

been  great ;  he  waa  reduced  to  poverty,  and  died,  so  to  °"  '*'"''• 

«peak,  of  a  broken  heart. 


CHArTER  IV. 

THK  PROGRESS   OF   THE   ENGLISH   (coNhmtcd),  I-43   TO    1751_ 
THE   WAR   IN   THE   CARNATIC. 

^^on'of  hlT"*"'  "^  Labourdonnais,  Madras  remained  in  posse.- 

rch2    oT'r™r"^'°^  '^^  ^'^"°^-'^  of  Pondlcherrv  b..ing 
la  charge  of  the  local  administi  ition.     If  the  Engli.sh,  under  tl.. 
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expectation  of  an  attack  from  the  Frencli,  liad  previoii.slv  made 
an  jinaugeinont  witli  tlie  Nawab  of  tlie  (.'arnatic  to  alloid  them 
«8.sistance,  and  had  paid  liberally  for  the  services  of  his  troops, 
intervention  ^ladras  might  have  been  better  defended  ;  bnt  the 
isawi?,  of  the  ^^^""<^^^  ^^'^'^  irresolute,  entirely  nnaccustomed  to  war, 
ciruatio.  jmJ  tJie  opportunity  passed  by.  The  Nawiib,  however, 
irritated  by  an  attack  npoii  the  settlement  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  from  wliich  he  had  derived  friendly  assistance,  now  re- 
monstrated with  Dupleix  ;  l)ut  being  haughtily  refused  satisfaction 

by  hira,  attempted  to  enforce  his  demands,  and  sent  liis 
urfein-d  lie-    son  Mafooz  Khan,  at  tiie  head  of  10,000  men,  to  diivo 

the  French  from  Madras.  He  attacked  the  place  on 
October  '21,  but  was  defeated  in  a  sally  by  the  French  troops, 
and  took  np  a  position  at  Maliapoorum,  or  St.  Thome,  about 
Aiid  again  r.t  ^'^'"'  "lil^s  south  of  Madras,  whcro  he  hoped  to  out 
Maiiapuoruni.  olf  succour  from  Poudiclicrry.  Here  he  wa."  assailed  in 
front  and  rear,  with  great  effect,  by  the  French,  and  after  con- 
viiii.itimi  i.f  siderable  slaughter  of  his  men,  his  army  tied,  ^radra!- 
i'mi'''ily''''"  being  now  secure,  Dupltix  delibera'ely  violated  thu 
iMii.ifix.  convention  made  by  Labourdonnais.  On  October  'M, 
he  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  English,  confiscated  all  their 
^     pr<ii)ertv,  and  offered  them  the  alternative  of  remaining 

The  Kiinlish       ''.•',  ,  ,     .  ,,        ,. 

iMii.iiciy  as  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  or   being  sent  to  I'ondi- 

clierry.  Some  escaped  to  Fort  St.  David:  but  the 
governor  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  taken  to  Pondicherry, 
and  publicly  degraded  by  being  marched  through  the  streets. 

Dupleix's  next  operation  was  an  attack  upon  Fort  St.  David, 
Fniiurprtf  'k  strong  work  fourteen  mil»-s  south  of  Pondicherry,  but 
K.'rt  St!"  '"  ^'''*  ^^^  ^^''^  unsuccessful  ;  a  portion  of  the  attacking 
Daviu.  party  was  severely   handled  by  a  force  sent  for  the 

relief  of  the  place  by  the  Nawab,  under  his  sons  Mafooz  Khan 
and  Maliomed  Ally  ;  and  a  siege  being  impracticable,  the  troops, 
which  iiad  been  commanded  by  a  Swiss  officer,  named  Paradis, 
Dupi.iK  retreated.     Disappointed  in  this,  and  in  a  anhsequcnt 

Naw'ihV'*  attempt  to  surprise  the  place,  Dupleix  now  c>>m- 
territory.  nieuced  reprisals  against  the  Xawab's  territory  alxnit 
Madras,  wliich  excited  so  much  alarm,  that  the  Nawab,  now 
„.     ,  l>elievini^,    from    Dupleix's     representations,   that    the 

Willi  »l>,ia-  •       1-    1 

<i>Mi(tti.0  IJMglish  had  no  real  power,  abandoned  them,  and  sent 
his  son  Mafooz  Khan  to  Pondicherry,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  pump.  The  fort  of  St.  David  still,  however, 
held  out,  and  had  received  a  supply  of  money  and  a  rcMnforce- 
Vnrist  nient  of  twenty  men  from  Ceylon.     On  March  2,  1747, 

iirvr'.nrv  *  another  French  force  was  seen  approaching  for  a  tliird 
Xu-.iiiu."        time,    and     tiie    garrison    drew    up    to    receive    tlienu 
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^^'ilile    (he   parties    were     ijiterchauoinof   dijjtant   cannon-shots, 
b.jijie    ships   were    descried    Hearing    the    coast,    which     proved 
to   be  the  iong-looked   for  English  fleet.      Fort  St   David  was 
iiumeJiately  reinforced,  and  the  fleet  pjissed  on  to  Madras,  where 
ii  French  ship  of  sixty  guns  lying  theie  was  destroyed ; 
hut  the  approach  of  the  niousoon  rendered  anv  opera-  JJitnTu 
lions  agiunst  the  place  impossible,  and  the  squadron  '''''^'■"'• 
reiurned  to  Ceylon. 

JJefore  another   season   opened.    Major    Stringer    Lawrence,   a 
distinguished  othcer,  arrived  at  Fort  St.  David  as  coni- 
Jnander  of  all  the  forces  of  the  company  in  India,  and  m^j!,?'"' 
some  treacherous  communications  from   natives  were  ^""■•''"■''■ 
d.,'tected  and  punished,  which  events  atlded  to  the  security  of  the 
place.     On  June  7,  the  French  fleet  again  attacked  the  settlement, 
but  without  etlect.  The  enemy  suflered  lieavy  loss  in  an  assault  upon 
Cuddalore,   the  native  town,  and  letreated  precipitately;   and  ou 
J  aly  J3,  a  large  fleet  from  England  made  its  appearance, \,,i,...,  „, 
and  being  joined  by  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Giiffia    KiigiU'ii  Utet. 
amounted  to  thirty  sail  of  ships.     The   land  forces  'at  Fort  St 
l>avid  now  amounted  to  ;i,700  Europeans,  and  about  2  600  na- 
tives, partly  disciplined.  ' 

With  this  force,  the  siege  of  Pondicherry  was  decided  upon,  and 
the  xNawab,  emboldened  bv  the  new  exhibition  of  power 
and  lesources,  promised  co-operation.     But  the  siege,   pSicherry 
trtjin  many  causes— principally  the  unskilful  direction  ^'*"'- 
of  the  engineer  officers— proved  an  utter  failure.     It  had   lasted 
flfty  days,  the  monsoon  was  commencing,  and  upwards  of  1  OOO 
Europeans  had  died  from  casualties  and  tlie  effects  of  climate      It 
was  therefore  raised,  and  the  troops  returned  to  Fort  St  David 
Duple.x  made  the  most  of  his  success :  writing  to  every  native 
court  m  India,  including  that  of  the  emperor,  that  the   En'^Hsh 
were   cowards,   who,  with    overwhelming   forces,   had  been"  un- 
able to  recover  their  losses,  or  retrieve  their  honour.     .Another 
campaign  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  have  had  a  far  diflerent 
termination.     The   English  were  all  powerful   at  sea;    succours 
to  the  I-rench  could  not  approach  them,  and  Madras  ,...,.^ 
would   have  been  recovered.     Meanwhile    peace    had  ''^'^"een 
been   concluded  between  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  Knl'iir'"" 
-Miidras  was  given  up. 

•.  ^V'^'pu"'''''  ^^""^  *''^  ''^"^  ambition  of  Dupleix  began  to  show 
i.selt.     The  war  with  the  English  had  been  conHned  to 
purely  local  affairs  ;  but  during  its  continuance  he  had  I^m7.r 
already  witnessed  the  ease  with  which  his  handful  of  """'^'^ 
Europeans    had    overthrown    a   host    of   Moghul    soldiers;    be 
had  .already  made  some  progress  in   di.cipUning  natives:   and  if 

1»D  2 
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lie  cast  ]\is  inilitary  means  into  any  of  the  disputes  between  native 
authorities,  there  could  be  no  question  of  success,  and  of  the 
Ibundation  of  a  military  power  in  India,  far  transcending  in 
national  glory  and  advantage  anything  to  be  derived  from  trade. 
The  same  thoughts,  at  the  same  time,  seem  to  have  influenced  the 
,  ,  Kii<'lish,  who,  witli  a  fine  force  at  their  command,  -were 
s:niiio]ee ..f  lying  iuactive  at  lort  St.  David,  banhojee,  a  relative 
tii'cEngUsii.  of  the  Mahratta  Itajah  of  Tanjore,  made  ofl'ors,  as  a 
claimant  to  the  throne— of  which  he  had  been  dispossessed  by 
an  illegitimate  brother— of  immense  sums  and  territorial  cessions, 
if  he  were  assisted  by  a  force ;  and  his  offers  were  ac- 
»f'c^.u.iu"  cepted.  Tlie  first  expedition,  under  (\iptaiu  Cope,  sot 
'^"''*'"  out  in  March  1 749  ;  but  a  furious  storm,  which   over- 

took it  in  April,  so  completely  disorganised  the  equipments,  causing 
also  the  loss  of  a  ship  of  sixty  guns,  that  it  was  abandoned.  It 
Maor  """^^  renewed  under   Major   Lawrence,   who  captured 

i.iwr.nre       D^vicotta,  an   operation  rendered  memorable  bv   tlie 

mkea  the  '    ^,.  ,11  ^^       •    •       1    ^^ 

Held.  conduct  of  Clive,  who  had  recently  joined  the  army, 

and  whose  brilliant  services  will  be  hereafter  det  died.  Sanhojee 
'i^aiued  a  pension  by  the  movement,  and  the  further  progress  of 
the  English  was  stayed  by  the  cession  of  Ddvicotta  by 
Adjustment  ^^^^  Hn^.^h  of  Taiijore,  with  a  small  territory,  and  pay- 
diipute.  j^^^^j^  ^j-  ^jj^,  expenses  of  the  war.     Thus  concluded  the 

first  insignificant  attempt,  in  India,  of  JCnglish  interference  in 
native  aflairs ;  but  that  of  Duplei.x  was  of  a  far  different 
character. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Cliunda  Sahib,  on  his  surrender  of 
the  fort  of  Trichinopoly  to  the  Mahrattas  in  1741,  had  been  sent 
prisoner  to  Sattara,  and  that  his  wife  and  family  had   been  com- 
mitted by  him  to  the  charge  of  Duplcix,  who  had  afforded  them 
a  secure  retreat  in  Pondicherry.  Madame  Dupleix,  though  of  pure 
French  parentage,  had  been  born  and  educated  in  Pondicherry,  and 
consequently  spoke  the  vernacular  languages  as  her  mother-tongue. 
Mn.ininr         ^^^^  appears  also  to  have  been  of  an  intriguing  spirit ; 
nii|.i<i»'»        for  it  was  she  who  managed  the   traitorous  corrt'spim- 
luiriKiii-.         denco  with  the  native  troops  ot  the  J'iUglish   at  rort 
St.  David,  which  was  detected  and  punished.     Madame  Duplf^i-x 
grew  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  wife  of  Chunda  Saiiilt, 
and  readily  listened  to  her  sdiemes  for  obtaining  her  husband's 
liliertv  to  wliich  want  of  money  to  bribe  the  court  at  Sattara 
seemed  to  be  the  only   obstacle.      Could  he  be  releii-sed,  there 
was  no    doubt,    a.s    he  wa-s    a  popular  prince,  and  Anwur-ood- 
deen,    the    Nawab,    was    much    tlie    reverse,    that    the    people 
would   declare  for   him;    and,    supported  by  Dupleix's  arwf— 
now   idle  —  would   quickly    give    him    the    ascendant    in    llw 
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Oaniatic.     Tijis  was  the  opportunity    for  establishing  the   poli- 
tical iiiHuence  of  his  nation,  for  which  Dupleix  had  nupieii 
long- thirsted,  and  he  eagerly  embraced  it.     Seven  lacs  fn^rsinto 
01   rupees — <0,U(X)/. — were  advanced  by  Dupleix,  and  ''"»• 
remitted  by  Chunda  Sahib's  wife  secretly  to  her  husband,  and  he 
was  at  once  set  at  liberty. 

Early  in  1748  Chunda  Sahib  left  Sattara,  accompanied  by  a  few 
tried  friends,  and  being  n  well-known  leader,  was  engaged"  bv  the 
Riijah  of  Chittledroog,  then  at  war  with  Bednore.     In  ^h.-n/fl  ,  k 
an  action  which  ensued,  hov/ever,  he  wns  taken  prisoner  rt'eased. 
and  thus  delayed  ;  but  at  this  juncture  Nizani-ool-Moolk  died,  and 
Amvur-ood-deen,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  his  master  and 
patron,  might  not   be  able   to  resi.st.     Consequent  on  m'-T"' 
Xizam-ool-Moolk's  death,  a   contest  now  ensued  be-  '*'""'■ 
tweeu  his    second  son,  Nasir  Jung,  and  his    nephew,  Mozufler 
J(mg,   the  son  of  iNizam-ool-MooIk's  daughter.     Mo-  ^^    ^  =,  , 
zutter  Jung  was  in  no  position  to  contest  tiie  Deccan,  J"'''* 
but  he  was  joined  by  Chunda  Sahib,  who  disclosed  to  J"'ik.  " 
liini  his  connection  with  the  French;  and  at  the  head  of  a  respect- 
able force  they  marched  towards  the  Carnatic,   being- 
j-.ined  by  a  French  detachment  of  400  Europeans  and  .tudlment 
-^(XX)  disciplined  Sepoys,  imder  M.  d"Auteuil.  Anwur-  '■''•"'*'^'^'«- 
ood-deen  prepared  to  meet  the   invasion   witli   spirit;  but  it  is 
somewhat  U)iaccountable   why   he   did   not   apulv  for   . 
a-ssistance  Irom  the  English.     It  is  probable,  perhan«    deen iirepan-s 

♦  1  ,4.    .1     •     -11  •   ^1       rr.      •  ...  .      ,       "^  "  '    t"  meet  tlic 

that  their  lU-sucoess  in  the  Tanjoie  affair  had  caused  i'lvasion. 
them  to  fall  in  his  estimation  as  soldiers,  or  he   may  have  de- 
p:ec-ited   any  assistance    from    foieigners,  which  could  only   be 
obtained    by   great   sacrifices.     Bo   this   as   it  may,  he  met  the 
inraders  iit  Amboor,  wliere  he  had  posted  his  arniv 
und  was  .lefeated  and  slain  in  the  combat.     His  t\vo  fv^lL^Tud 
sons,  however,  escaped.     The  war  was,  for  the  present,  ^'"'"" 
at   an   end;  the    conquerors  entered    Arcot   with    great    pomp; 
Mozutfer  .Tung   was   proclaimed  Soobahdar   of  the  Deccan,  and 
("liunda  Saliib  Xawab   of  the  Carnatic.     Thence  the  Themiiesnc 
allies  proceeded  to  Pondicherry,  where  iJupleix  enter-  I'^'niidierrj. 
tained  his  guests  with  regal  magnificence,  and  received  from  them 
a  grant  of  eighty-one  yillages  near  the  town,     J3upleix 
now  urged  his  allies  to  complete  their  conquest  of  the  %Tjg\.. 
province;  but  Chunda  Sahib  turned  into  Tanjore,  from  '"« *"'"^"'^"- 
the  rajah  of  which   he  hoped  to  exact  .i  heavy  sum  of  money,  if 
not  to  dispossess  him  of  his  kingdom.     The  rajah  made  little' re- 
6i.«mnce,  and  engaged   ultimately  to  pay  seventy   lacs  of  rupees 
—  700,000/.— by    instalments.     While    tlie    allies    were  occupit  d 
in    these    inconsequent    operations,    ihev    received    news    from 
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Duplfix  that  Nasir  Junp^  had  arrived  from  the  Deccan  with  an 
rmiiienso  army,  and  was  aheady  in  po8.se&-ion  of  Arcot.  There- 
upon they  retired  at  once  to  Pondicherry. 

Meanwiiiie  the  Council  of  Madras  had  fallen  into  great  per- 
r. n.iexity  at  plexity  as  to  what  course  they  should  pursue.  Was  it 
Madras.  preferable  to  remain  neutral,  or  to  take  a  part  in  the 

warP  This  question  was  in  some  deg^ree  decided  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  Mahomed  Ally,  son  of  Anwur-ood-deen,  who,  after 
TheCounrii  '^'^  father's  death,  had  fled  to  Trichiuopoly,  where  the 
assists  iiic       family  and  treasure  were  deposited,  and   urgently  he- 

B'*n  of  "  1  '  o  • 

Aiiwiir-ooa-  sought  assistance;  120  European  soldiers  were  sent  to 
him,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  a  strange  inconsistency, 
tlie  fleet  of  Admiral  IJoscawen  was  permitted  to  depart  for 
Kngland.  Tlie  Council  were,  howe.yer,  committed  in  their  policy 
Advance  of  hy  the  succour  of  Mahomed  Ally  ;  and  as  Nasir  Jung, 
N.isirjm.g.     ^,ijij  |,jg  jj„„g   ^,.,^^y  ^^f  .".(W.OOO  men,  advanced   upon 

rondicherry,  they  sent  to  his  camp  (>(X)  Europeans  under  Major 
Lawrence,  and  Mahomed  Ally  also  joined  it  with  6,000  horse. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dupleix  augmented  liis  force,  with  his  allies, 
to  2,000  Europeans  ;  but  some  disagreement,  tlni  cause  of  whicli 
has  never  transpired,  existed  between  the  French  oflScers  and 
Dupleix;  they  refused  to  tight,  and  with  their  men  were  sent  to 
I'ondicherry.  (^n  this,  Mozufler  Jung  surrendered  himself  to  his 
uncle;  but  Chunda  Saliib,  fighting  bravely,  escaped.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  French  combination  was  now  broken  up.  Nasir 
Jung  returned  to  Arcot,  and  Major  Lawrence,  unable  to  effect  any 
object  favouralde  to  the  English  interests,  returned  to  Mndras. 

Dupleix,  however,  was  as  active  in  intrigue  as  ever.  He  dis- 
ihipicix's  covered,  through  an  agent,  that  tlierc  was  great  dis- 
iiiiripm-s.  content  in  the  camp  of  Xasir  Jung,  and  that  the  I'atan 
chiefs  of  Kurnool,  Cuddapa,  and  Savanoor,  were  in  secret  mutiny. 
Hpnt(i>,-k9  IIo  "ow  sent  an  expedition  by  sea  to  Miisulipalara, 
Masuiipatnm.  which  was  Carried  by  assault.  Mahomed  Ally,  with 
whom  was  an  Engli.sh  deta<hment  under  Captain  Oope,  after  some 
ThcKr.-nrii  <'e8ultory  movements,  refused  to  pay  its  expenpes,  and 
d"f.at"M'iho-  '*  ^^'"^  withdrawn  to  Madras  ;  upon  which  the  French, 
niPdAii).  in  company  witii  Chunda  Sahib,  attacked  and  routed 
him  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  reduction  of  Ginjpe  followed. 

Nasir  .Inn"-,  now  alarmed   by  tht\se  active  movements 
neK(.tiaio»       and  succes.se8,  sought  to  treat  with   JJupleix  ;  but  the 

French  were  now  again  masters  of  the  situation,  and 
Dupleix's  demands  rose  in  proportion.      Mozuflfpr  .Tung  was  to 

be   set  at  liberty,   Masulipatam   and   its  depcndennpH 

ceded    to    the   French,    and    Chunda   Sahib   in'-f.led 
xi  Nawdb    of   the  Carnalic.     Nasir   Jung  would   have   resisted 
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tliese  hard  terms,  and  ordered  his  arniy  to  fifrht ;  but  it  wag  oii« 
tiling   to   order  and  anotlier  to   execute.     The  arniv   was  Avell- 
nigh  immovable,  and  Xasir  Junjr,  haviue:  in  vain  tried 
to  advance  lor  the  recovery  of  Ginjee,  was  obliged  to  (lomHiK's 
accept  the  demands,  heavj'  as  they  were,  and  to  draw  •'"^'^'^■'"^'^^''• 
up  the  treaty.     Hut   there   had  been   delay :   and  delay  was  in- 
tolerable to  M.  Dupleix.     lie   had  no  assurance  tliat  the   treaty 
would  be  executed,  and   he  ordered   an  advance  of  his  forces  at 
(iinjee   to   enforce   it:    they  amounted    only  to    800  Europeans 
and  3,000  Sepoys,  who  marched  from  Ginjee  on  December  4,  to 
the  attack  of  an  army  believed  to  be  upwards  of  300,000  strong, 
with  100  guns.     When   they  neared  the  camp,  which  d,,,,,^,,; 
extended  for  eighteen  miles,  they  were  led,  by  a  guide  aJ.[,'J'l'',ff"" 
from  their  confederates,  to  the  division  occupied  by  ^^sirJu.if. 
Nasir   Jung,   and   attacked  it  at  night.      Early  in  the  morning 
>'asir  Jung  mounted  his  elephant  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the 
tight,  and  soon  discovered  he  was  betrayed.  Upbraiding  xasirjung 
the  Nawab  of  Kurnool  with  his  treachery,  he  was  shot  *''"'• 
dead  by  that  chieftain  as  he  spoke,  and  the  conflict  was  at  an  end. 
Mozuffer   Jung   was    at     once    proclaimed    Soobahdar  of  the 
Deccan;    and   accompanied    by   M.    de   la   Touche,    the    French 
commander,     proceeded     to    I'ondicheiry,    where    M.    Dupleix, 
more  than  ever  triumphant,  and  Chunda  Sahib,  gave  Dupieix-s 
him  a  magnificent  reception.     While  it  lasted,  indeed,  s"'=<''^**- 
the  result  of  his  policy  was  more  magnificent  than  Dupleix,  in  his 
wildest  dreams,  had  ever  perhaps  contemplated.  He  had  j,  ^ ,    j^ted 
not    only    created    a   Nawab    of   the  Carnatic,   but  a  s"> 't-kt  o£ 
Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan.     He  was  appointed  governor  i"dia. 
of  all  the  Moghul  territory  south  of  the  Krishna ;  Chunda  Sahib 
was  to  be  subject  to  him;  the  coinage   was  to  be  struck  at  Pondi- 
cheny,  and   to  the  French   nation  was  ceded  Masulipatam  and 
its  dependencies,  with  other  portions,  yielding  probably  live  lacs, 
i)r  50,000/.,  per  year.     For  his  own  share  of  Na.sir  Jung's  treasure 
lie  was  to  receive  twenty  lacs,  or  200,000/.,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  war;  and  gratuities  to  theotticers  were  provided  for  on  equally 
liberal   terms.     But   these   were   not  tlie  only  claims 
which  Mozuffer  Jung  had  to  satisfy.     'J'he  three  traitor  qfeT.fm''' 
Nawabs   made    their  own   demands.      The   territories  '^''"'*''*- 
they  had  usurped  were  to  be  confirmed  ;  they  were  to  be  exempt 
from  payment  of  tribute,  and  half  the  treasury  of  Nasir  Jun^  was 
to  be  bestowed  upon  tliem.     Mozufler  Jung,  as  well  he  mi'dit  be 
was  afraid  of  these  turbulent  feudatories,  and  would  not 
trust  himself  with  them  without  a   French  escort.    M.  oluc^tcd 
IJussy,  therefore,  the  ablest  officer  at  Diipleix's    dis-  m'zub^t 
posal,   was  detached    with  hiin  in  conimaud  of   300  ^ ""'•'• 
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ICuropeans  nml  2,000  Sepoys,  and  Mozuffer  Jung'  marched  for 
Hyderabad  on  Jaiuian-  4,  1751.  On  entering  the  teriitory  of  tlie 
ThcNawftb  Nawab  of  Kurnool,  <xn  ambuscade  was  discovered;  the 
iiiNMozufler  Fi'^i'f'i  troops  attacked  and  carried  the  dedle,  but  in 
Jung.  pursuing  tlie   Patans,  the  Xawab  of  Kurnool,  finding 

escape  impossible,  turned  upon  Mozufler  Jung,  whom  Bussy  had 

been  unable  to  restrain,  and  slew  him,  himself  being 
fMiMiiictof  immediately  killed.  Instant  action  was  necessary:  and 
"'"^'  liussy,  witliout  hesitation,  sent  for  Salabut  Jung,  the 

third  son  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  and  caused  him,  with  the  consent 
(if  tiie  army,  to  be  proclaimed  Soobahdar  of  the  Beccan.  By  thi.s 
measure,  tranquillity  was  at  once  restored  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  award  to  M.  liussy  tlie  highest  meed  of  honour  for  hia 
ready  presence  of  mind,  and  great  ability  and  vigour  of  conduct, 
lie  was  not  exacting  in  his  demands  on  the  new  soobahdar.     lie 

mitrht  have  renuircd  and  exacted  many  additional  con- 
.iniiKs  cessions  to  Ins  nation,  and  no  opposition  would  have 

are  con-  "  be<'n  made  to  them  ;  but  lie  was  content  with  the  con- 
flnntd.  firmation  of  what  liad  already  been  granted  by  Mo- 

zufler Jung,  and  with  this  even  M.  Duplei.\  was  satisfied. 


CUAPTKR   V. 

lUE   PROeRE.SS   OF    JUK  EXGIJSU    AND   WAR   IX    mE   CARNATIC 
{concluded ),  ]7ol  xo  1754. 

A  STR.\>'OE  complication  of  affairs  bad  now  ensued.  The  English 
and  Fiencli  in  the  Camatic,  thoujih  their  nations  were 
..fr:«ni«tic  at  peace,  had  taken  up  diflerent  sides  of  native  politics  ; 
and  tlie  renl  f|uestion  at  issue,  th<^  eventual  local  supe- 
riority, was  to  be  fought  out  under  cover  of  them.  After  the 
departure  of  Mo/.idVer  Jung,  the  I'",n;jlish  would  probably  have 
acknowledged  C'iiunda  Sahib  as  Xawjib,  if  their  ally,  iMiihouied 
Ally,  were  8ecure<l  in  Trichinopoly  ;  but  to  this  Dupleix  would  by 
FicKoof  no  means  consent :  and  C'hunda  Sahib's  first  act,  after 

i^'^rhtiiiu*''*  taking  possession  of  Arcot,  in  February  17r)I,  was  to 
fttiiib.  advance   to   the   siege  of  Trichinopidy  with   his  own 

forces  and  800  French  auxiliaries.  The  former  weak  garrison  of 
Knglish  soldiers  sent  to  the  aid  of  Mahomed  Ally  from  .Ma(lia->,  has 
been  alrea<ly  mentioned  :  and  Lieutenant  ("live  was  nowch-spatched 
with  a  further  reinforcement:  but  Manomed  Ally,  perhaps  dis- 
tru'^tful  of  theui,  and  under  npi)rciiensiou  from  the  superior  for'-es 
of  his  rival,  lalUd  in  the  aid  of  the  Maliratta  chief,  Moorary  IJiio  of 
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(iooty,  Nunjenlj,  the  regrent  of  Mysore,  aud  tlie  troops  of  Tanjore. 

Meauwhile    Clive,  whose   darincr   spirit   and  niilitarv 

.  or  J    div('*s  ex- 

talent  were  becoming  more  and  more  developed,  con-  peduini  to 

Ceived  the  bold  design  of  seizing  Arcot  while  the  troops     "'"^' 

of  Ciiunda  Sahib  were  drawn  oft"  for  the  siege  of  Triohinopoly ; 

and,  on  his  return  to  Fort  St.    David,  laid  his  plan  before  Mr. 

Saunders,  the  governor  of  Madras,  who  at  once  appreciated  the 

boldness  and  strutegetic  utility  of  the   measure.     200   European 

soldiers,  300  Sepoys,  aud  ten  field-pieces,  were  all  tliat  could  be 

spared ;  and  with   these  Clive  marched  directly  npon 

.  *  He  takes 

Arcot,  through  a  tremendous  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  possession  oi 
reached  it  on  August  31,  and  took  possession  of  it,  un-  ^'^'  •• 
opposed  by  the  garrison,  who  had  fled.  It  was  almost  an  open 
town  ;  but  the  fort  was  tenable,  aud  by  strengtliening  the  defences, 
and  scouring  the  country  around  for  supplies,  he  made  the  position 
very  formidable. 

As  he  had  supposed,  his  movement  at  once  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Chunda  Sahib,  and  a  force  was  detached  from  Arcot 
Trichinopoly  for  the  siege  of  Arcot.     It  is  impossible  '"^^''■ee<i- 
to  follow  the  details  of  this  siege,  which  forms  one  of  the  noblest 
exploits  of  Clive's  remarkable  life  ;  but  for  seven  weeks,  dve's  nobia 
relief  from    ^Madras   having   failed    to   reach   him,  he  defence, 
bravely  withstood  the  efforts  of  10,000  native   troops  and  150 
French.     The  fort  was  breached  in   several  places  ;  the  scarcity 
was  so  great  that  the  native  troops  drank  the  water  in  which  rice 
was  boiled,  while  they  gave  the  lice  to  the  Europeans;  and  the 
danger  of  capture  seemed  so  imminent,  that  Clive  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Moorary  Itao,  whose  camp  was  about  thirty  miles 
dis'iant,  to  come  to  his  assistance.    On  November  1-i,  however,  tlio 
troops  of  Chunda  Sahib,  under  their  commander  Itaiah  „, 

r  m  -^  The  assaii- 

Sahib,  advanced  to  the  storm.     There  were  two  prac-  ants  arf 
ticable   breaches,  and  the  defenders  were  reduced  to  evacuate  the 
eiglity  Europeans  and  120  Sepoys ;   nevertheless  the 
assixilants  were  beaten  back  with  great  loss,  and  during  the  night 
evacuated    the   town.       Tn    the    evening-   a   reinforcement,  under 
Captain  Kilpatrick,  arrived  from  Madras,  and  any  further  attaclc 
by  the  enemy  was  impossible.     Clive  now  assumed  the  oiivptakeg 
offensive,  and  was  joined  by  about  GOO  Mahratta  horse,  ""^  i*'^- 
his  own  force  being  200  Europeans  and  700  Sepoys.     With  this, 
however,  he   defeated  a  combined  French  and  native  army  under 
Ilajali  Sahib,  at  Arnee,  and  following  up  his  advantage,  jj|g  p„g. 
(.■•ave  them  another  severe  defeat  at  Caverypauk,  where  c<;8sf». 
he  captured  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.     lie  would  now  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  Tricliinojioly,  on  wliich  the  strength  of  the 
French  was  concentrated ;   but  the  arrival  of  Major  Lawrence 
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frmn  En<rlancl  placed  liim  in  a  subonlinato  position.  Never  befoi'p, 
hdwever,  in  India,  had  JJrilish  ti-oops  l'oii;jrlit  as  they  iiad  under 
Clive,  and  never  had  native  Sepoys  so  bravely  emulated  then,. 
Thoy  had  beaten  the  French  in  every  encounter,  and  had  risen 
iinniensely  in  native  estimation. 

The  operations  begun  under  Clive  were  successfully  continued 
Miiitar  under  Lawrence,  who  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Trichi- 

oiHTations  at  nouolv,  against  which  the  French  and  r'hunda  Saiiib 
had  eftected  very  little.  Maliomed  Ally  s  alhes  from 
Mysore  and  Tanjore,  with  those  of  Moornry  Kiio,  augmented  his 
forces  to  an  equality  witii  those  of  Chunda  Sahib,  ami  iu  addition 
there  were  the  English  under  Lawrence.  After  a  series  of  opera- 
tions, which  are  interesting  and  well  repay  the  perusal  of  the 
The  Preiich  student,^  the  French  and  Chunda  Sahib  were  shut  up 
MirrendtTto"  '"  *''^  fortified  pagoda  of  Seringham  on  an  island  in 
L*wreiice.  the  Cavery,  opposite  to  Tricliinopoly.  Here  they  were 
Buinmoned  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  JNI.  Law,  their  oom- 
niauder,  agreed  to  the  terms  ottered.  000  I'lurope.ans  with  ;{()() 
Sepoys  laid  down  their  arms,  and  became  prisoners  of  war,  and 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores 
were  taken  possession  of.  Chunda  Sahib  h;id  previously  obtained 
permission  to  depart,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Monajee, 
the  Tanjore  general.  His  fate  is  thus  related  by  Major  Lawrence, 
cinindH  Sahib  "who  statcs  in  liis  narrative  that  at  a  council  on  the 
u  beiiea<ied.  subject,  at  whicli  the  native  chicltnins  could  not  agree, 
*  I  proposed  that  we  should  have  the  charge  of  him,  and  keep  him 
confined  in  one  of  our  settlements  ;  this  was  by  no  means  ap- 
proved, and  wo  parted  without  coming  to  any  resolution  ;  but 
some  of  Monajee's  people  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  cutting  off 
his  head,  which  was  done  on  June  3,  1752,'  and  it  may  be  added 
that  Major  Lawrence  was  in  no  position  to  prevent  the  act.  The 
„  .,  ,,  war  did  not,  however,  end  with  the  death  (»f  Chunda 
«>fthcwar,  Sahib.  The  Mysore  and  Mahratta  troops  joined  the 
French,  for  Mahomed  Ally  had  failed  in  all  his  agree- 
ments with  his  allies,  and  most  notalily  in  respect  of  surrendering 
Tricliinopoly  to  the  Mysore  troops,  as  he  had  promised  to  do. 
Lawrence  urged  that  the  whole  of  the  Carnatic  should  be  first 
cleared  of  the  enemy;  but  this  opinimi  was  overruled  by  Mr. 
Saundei-s,  who  sent  a  totally  inadequate  force  against  the  great 
fort  of  Ginjee,  which   proved   a   miserable   failure.     This  raised 

]>unleix's  hopes  for  a  time,  and  his  troops  took  the  field  ; 
Tli<>  Frrnrh  '  '  ' 

dpfi-atod  «t      but  they  were  encountered   at   iJahoor,   near   Fort  St. 

""'■  David,  on  August  27,  and  totally  defeated  by  I>awrence 

'    r/rfc'Woriii  tlie  Carnaiic,  1701,'  Ormc's  '  History,' Mill's  '  Historj,' 
Vol.  iii.;  IVvcridge'i  *  History,'  vol.  i.  ^c. 
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with  the  loss  of  eight  guns,  and  all  their  niilitarv  sores  •  the 
officer  in  command,  .M.  Kirjean,  with  100  Europeans,  bein- 
taken  priioner.  This  action,  with  the  capture  of  C'ovelon<^  and 
Chmgleput  by  Clive,  wliich  were  in  reality  two  very  desperate 
euterpri.-L'S,  closed  the  campaign  of  1752. 

In  1753,  as  soon  as  the  monsoon  closed,  tJie  Mahrattas  and  Mvso- 
reaiis  having  meanwhile  gone  over  to  tlie  French,  the  ^;„,„  „(  '„  „, 
war  w!\s  opened  by  an  attack  by  the  allies  upon  Trichino-  i-3^"^""^"  " 
poly,  in  which  an  Euglidi  garrison  had  been   left   under  Captain 
DaltoP.     It  had  been  occupied  in  perpetual  checks  of  the  Mysore 
troops,  which  sought  to  gain  possession,  and  at  length  endeavoured 
to  reduce  the  garrison  by  famine.     Dalton's  provisions  were  nearly 
at  an  end,  when  he  apprised  Lawrence  of  the  fact,  who  marched  at 
once  to  his  relief:  and  by  a  curious  coincidence,  arrived  on  the  same 
day  as  a  French  detachment,  which  reinforced  the  troops  already 
in  possession  of  the  Seriugham  pagoda.     After  a  series  of  minor 
operations,  an  action  ensued  near  the  fort,  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  17o;3,  in  which  tlie  French,  in  a  spirited  charge  Tri.'-mm,poi,-, 
with  the  bayonet,  were  defeated,  and  their  commander,  F^endf 
M.  d'Autuc,  taken  prisoner.  The  forces  of  the  allies  were  '^^^''^''^ 
still,  however,  very  numerous,  and  3Iajor  Lawrence  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  troops  being  temporarily  absent,  the  fort 
was  assaulted  on  tlie  night  of  November  27 ;  but  the 
attempt  failed,  and  tlie  loss  of  the  French  was  very  Jel^uUftZm 
severe.  The  repulse  was,  however,  followed  by  a  success,  *'""  '""• 
in  which  a  convoy  from  Madras  was  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the 
allied  Mahrattas  and  Tanjoreans,  assisted  by  the  French,  and  in 
this  manner  the  war  continued  till  October  1754,  the  one  party  at 
times  pres.sing  the  siege,  and  the  other  endeavouring  to  raise  it, 
which  occasioned  many  interesting  and  varied  achievements. 

At    this    crisis,    M.    Dupleix    found    himself    superseded   by 
^[.  Godeheu,  who  had  been  specially  sent  from  France  Arrival  rt 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  who  reached  India  on  ^'ZZ'^' 
August  2,  1754  ;   and  on   October  10,  a  suspension  of  <^»ieheu. 
hostilities  was  agreed  upon  between  the  French  com-  '^L^'pens'ion 
nii.-^sioner  and  Mr.  Saunders,  governor  of  Madras,  which  Trelts'Z"' 
was  continued  for  three   months  in  anticipation  of  a  "^''•""  "'^ 
general   treaty.     On    December   20   the   more   formal  ?*.'."^'^ 
treaty  was  executed,  the  first  article  of  which  specifies  that  the 
companies  should  renounce  all '  Moorish  dignities,'  and  refrain  from 
further  interference  with  native  powers.     The  possessions  of  each 
were  to  be  equalised,  and  are  specified  in  the  articles  :  and  the 
treaty  was  to  continue  in  force  as  made,  pending  the  confirmation 
or  otherwise  of  the  respective  authoiities  in   Europe.     At   tiiso 
«ght  there  undoubtedly  appears  a  decided  sacrifice  of  iutere.^s  bj 
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the  Frt'ucb  ;  and  if  the  relinquishment  of  tlie  Northern  Circars  had 
been  actually  included,  no  doubt  would  have  beeu  so.  These 
territories,  however,  had  been  assigned  by  Salabut  Jung  to  Bussy, 
in  payment  of  hi.s  troops  ;  and  so  Cell  out  of  the  genera)  category. 
But  M.  Dupleix's  ma.sterly  policy  for  the  sway  of  tho 
Dupieixs  '  '  Carnatic  had  been  unduly  broken  up,  his  ally  Chunda 
6c  leiiifs.  Sahib  was  dead  ;  and  though  his  son,  a  minor,  survived, 
and  was  even  put  forward  by  Duplei.v,  the  opposite  party,  strength- 
ened by  the  English,  had  become  too  powerful.  Buplei.x's  fate  was 
Fiiteof  *  melancholy  termination  to  his   ambitious  schemes. 

Dupu-ix.  When  he  went  back  to  France,  his  accounts  proved  his 
larse  claims  on  the  Government :  ior,  in  .support  of  his  policy,  he  had 
not^only  used  his  own  private  funds  to  the  e.xtent  of  ;{00,600^.,  but 
had  borrowed  largely.  These  debts  were,  however,  repudiated  by 
the  Trench  Government ;  and  though  a  letter  of  protection  was 
granted  to  him  against  his  creditors,  he  died  of  anxiety  and  vexa- 
tion, and  in  poverty — a  second  victim  to  tlie  short-sighted  policy 
and  i<>-uorauce  of  the  French  nation.  Nor  can  tiie  eminent  services 
s-rvire^of  of  Mr.  Saunders  be  passed  over  without  remark.  It  is 
Mr  Bauiiaers.  questionable  whether  tiiey  were  ever  retognised ;  certain 
at  least,  that  they  were  never  rewarded  as  they  should  have  been. 
But  for  his  undaunted  resolutiim.  and  per.'.everance  under  all  ditU- 
culties,  JMahomed  Ally,  unworthy  as  he  was,  would  never  have 
been  adequately  sujiported.  Mr.  Snunders,  with  true  good  faith 
which  never  swerved,  was  determined  t'-at  the  French  should  not 
possess  a  governor  of  the  Carnatic  wholly  dependent  upon  them  ; 
and,  auiidst  all  dilHculties  and  perplexities,  calmly  and  persever- 
ingly  worked  out  his  purpo.se  till  the  arrival  of  M.  Godeheu 
placed  the  question  beyoud  issue,  in  the  treaty  which  was  obtained 
from  him,  which,  more  than  success  against  them  in  ti>e  field, 
liumiliattMl  the  French  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  natives  of  India,  and 
laid  the  fouu<lation  of  Briti.-^h  a.scendenc^. 

Meanwhile  M.  Bussy  liad  accompanied  Salabut  .Tung,  and  tho 
rr.xccdings  f^^"^}'  ^^^'^  advanced  as  far  as  the  Krishna  river,  ^^hen 
of  iiiissy.  it  was  met  by  that  of  the  I'esiiwaii,  who,  ii.structed 
from  Delily,  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  Ghazee-ood-deen,  thb 
late  Nizam-ool-Moolk's  eldest  son,  and  therefore  the  real  succes.sor 
to  his  dominions.  An  aclion  was  imminerit,  when  the  I'^shwah 
received  news  from  Sattara  which  oblige<l  him  to  return.  Shao 
had  died  in  \~i'i\  ;  but  before  his  demise,  having  no  male  offspring, 
he  was  induced  to  ado})t  Kama,  or  Ham  iJajah,  the  son,  as  was 
alleged,  of  the  second  Sivajee,  who.se  existence  had  hitherto  been 
concealed ;  but  before  Shaos  death  the  Peshwah  had  contrived  to 
obtrau  an  iiptrument  from  liim,  in  which  li"  and  iiis  descendiints 
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were  created  the  executive  rulers  of  tlie  Mahratta  State,  on  condi- 


tion of  governino  it  in  the  name  and  on  tlie  belialf  of 


O"     >-'"'"o 


The 


♦.he  great  Sivajee's  posterity.  Sukwar  ]\ve,  the  widow  of  I'cshwaii's 
Shao,  -would  no  doubt  have  opposed  this  arrangement,  ron'iirmed 
but  under  the  effect  of  a  taunting  message  from  tlie  '"^^'■'-■'^"«'•'"• 
Peshwah,  who  had  discovered  her  conspiracy  against  him,  she 
burned  herself  witli  her  husband's  body.  It  was  a  base  and  cruel 
alternative,  and  was  assisted  by  the  unhappy  lady's  brother;  but  it 
secured  the  Peshwali's  present  power,  and  its  hereditary  descent  to 
his  successors.  The  news  received  by  the  Peshwah  now  was  that 
Tara  Bye,  the  grandmother  of  Ram  IJajali,  had,  with  tlie  assist- 
ance of  several  great  chiefs,  made  a  revolution  at  Sattara,  by 
■which  Ram  Rajah  was  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the 
Peshwah  ;  but  the  attempt  proved  abortive  :  the  Rajah  was  kept 
in  close  confinement  by  Tara  Bye  herself,  and  the  Gaikwar,  who 
had  elided  her  movement,  was  secured  and  imprisoned. 

The  Peshwah  was  now  at  liberty  to  proceed  against  Salabut 
Jung,  who,  with  M.  Bussy,  had  reached  Ahmed-  war  between 
nugger.  Thence  they  advanced  upon  Poona,  and  the  aJlj  saTabut'' 
^lahratta  army  was  defeated  by  a  night  attack  on  •'"""■ 
November  22,  1751.  On  the  27th,  Salabut  Jung  was  attacked 
in  turn,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Defeat  of  tuo 
French  ;  and  the  campaign  continued,  with  occasional  ^''''""*"'*^- 
advantages,  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  the  other,  till  Salabut 
Jung's  troops,  already  discontented  by  arrears  of  pay,  ^n  armistice 
threatened  to  mutiny.  Under  Bussy's  advice,  there-  '^"*"''*- 
fore,  the  P^.shwah's  overtures  were  accepted,  and  an  armistice 
ensued.  Although  the  terms  of  these  overtures  did  not  transpire, 
they  may  be  readily  imagined.  The  Pe.^hwah  had  been  in  treaty 
with  Ghazee-ood-deen,  now  on  his  way  to  the  Deccan,  and  had 
been  promised  extensive  territorial  cessions  for  his  a.ssistance  in 
the  inevitable  contest  with  Salabut  Jung  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
probable,  that  these  cessions  were  also  promised  by  Salabut 
Juno-  should  he  succeed.  Thus  the  Peshwah 's  neutrality  was, 
for  the  present,  apparently  secured ;  while  he  evidently  per- 
ceived tliat  the  side  he  should  support  in  the  contest  must 
eventually  prove  victorious.  Meanwhile,  Rughoojee  Bhoslay, 
during  the  campaign  between  Salabut  Jung  and  the  P^.shwah, 
had  invaded  M'estern  Berar,  taken  Gawilgurh  and  Xarnalla,  and 
occupied  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  Godavery.  Ghazee-ood- 
deen  was  not  opposed  by  his  orother  on  his  entry  into  the 
Deccan,  and  he  was  joined  by  the  Peshwah,  who,  abandoning 
his  promised  neutrality,  accompanied  him  to  Aurungabad,  and 
obtained   from   him   the  cession   of  the  whole   of  the   tenitory 
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between  the  Tapty  and  tlie  rjoilavery,  which  included  Western 
IJerar.  While  encamped  near  tlie  city,  Gliazee-ood-deen  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  mother  of  Nizam  Allv, 
ii.cii  pi.i-  one  01  his  latlier  s  widows  who  resided  at  Aurungabad, 
""''■'  "■  and  partook  of  a  poisoned  dish,  from  the  etlects  of 
which  he  almost  directly  expired.  AVhether  the  crime  waa 
instigated  by  Salabut  Jung,  or  was  one  of  the  harem  intrigues 
then  only  too  common  in  great  ^lahomedan  familii  s,  is  nowhen? 
„  ,  ,     ,        exi)lained  :    but   no    odium    .^'enis   to    have    attached 

6»l;0>iit Jung     .        ,„  c.    i    i      ^      t  •    i  •       i     •  i 

Tiien>j  of  it.'^elt  to  balabut  Jung,  now  without  a  rival  in  the 
Deccan.  As  to  contirmation  from  Dehly,  it  was  not 
now  needed  as  a  matter  of  security,  and  would  be  acknowledged 
only  as  an  honorary  compliment.  No  opposition  to  Salabut 
.Iniig  wa.s  offered,  and  under  JJussy's  advice,  though  unwillingly, 
he  contirmeil  tlie  grants  tu  the  Peshwah,  already  made  by  hi.s 
brother,  by  which  the  Peyn  Gunga  became  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  tlie  Mahratta  possessions  of  Rerar,  the  posts  taken  up  by 
I'lUghoojee  as  far  south  as  the  Godavery  being  entirely  with- 
drawn. 

Bu.ssy's  conduct  throughout    these    events  is   entitled   to  the 
/«„«j's  highest   praise.      It   will   be   readily   imagined  that  a 

coiiuiut.  foreigner,  entirely  unsupported,  and  dependent  only 
upon  a  prince's  precarious  favour,  would  become  a  mark  for 
jealousy  and  conspiracy.  He  had  no  private  means  of  his  own, 
and  must  depend  upon  what  he  could  locally  obtain  for  tlie  pay  of 
his  troops.  After  some  struggles  with  the  executive  minister,  Syed 
T,iishkur  Kh  n,  who  desired  the  dismissal  of  the  Europeans,  Buf^sy, 
who  hiul  been  obliged  to  go  to  Maaulipatani  for  change  of  air,  sud- 
denly returned  to  Hyderabad,  and  marched  to  Aurungabad,  where 
the  court  then  was.  His  presence  once  more  secured  Salabut  Jung, 
wlio  dismissed  his  enemy  ;  and,  as  a  provision  for  the  Freiicli 
auxilijiries,  a.ssigned  to  M.  Bus.sy  the  whole  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, called  the  Northern  Circai-s,  the  revenue  of  which  amounted 
td  fifty  lacs,  or  r)()0,(K)0/.,  per  annum.  No  luiropean  power  in 
India  had  ever  acquired  such  a  possession.  It  wa.s  fertile  and 
pioductive  ;  its  coast  was  open  for  (jOO  miles,  and  communication 
villi  Hyderabad  wa.s  eiusy  and  rapiil.  Nor  did  tlie  convention 
<>{  I'oiKlicherry  nti'ect  this  po.'jsession,  so  long  as  M.  IJussy  re- 
mained the  m-rvant  only  of  a  native  power.  The  country  was 
well  and  moderately  managed,  and  Buasy  became  as  much 
dintingiiiHlied  by  his  civil  admini.ttration  as  by  his  mililaiv 
tideiiU 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THK    PR00RKS3   OF    THE   ENGLISH   AND    FRENCU    (continueiT), 

1754  TO  1756. 

An'iiouGn:  the  treaty  of  Pondiclierry  put  an  end  to  the   actuHl 
war  in  the  Carnatic  between  the  French  and  En<jlish,  J5j(„^tj„n  q, 
it  did  not  prevent  further  undertalfinfrs  in  c-oncert  with  tin- Kngiish 
native   powers;  while,    on  tlie   other   hand,   the   late  and  their 
allies  could  not  understand  why  they  should  be  de- 
barred from    action  by  it-s  provisions.     Nunjeraj,  the   regent  of 
Mysore,   declared    he    would   not    depart   till    he    had    obtained 
Tiichiiiopoly ;    while    Mahomed    Ally,    the   nawab,   considering 
be  had  a  right  to  tribute  from  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  two  small 
States  to  the  soutliwavd.  called  upon  the  Englisli  for  assistance. 
The  Mysoreans  were  cbligsd  to  abandon  their  pretensions  under 
an  invasion  of  their  domiuiona  by  the  Peshwah ;  but  the  Madura 
expedition,  which  may  be  cciisidered  the  lirst  deliberate  breach 
of  the  treaty,  continued,  and  was  prolonged  by  various  xiie  Pi-siiwah 
circumstances  for  several  years.      In  1754,  the  Pesh-  j'jf.g  vj^-t"' 
wah   proceeded  to  the   Carnatic   to  levy  the  national  the cainatic. 
tribute,  and  Salabut  Jung,  accompanied  by  Bussy,  also  marched 
in   the  same  direction.      While   Salabut  Jung  protected  Mysore 
from  the  Mahrattas,  he  was  bent  upon  exacting  his  tribute  from 
that  State,  already  impoverished  by  the  expenses  of  the  Bu?sy's 
Carnatic  campaign  ;  and  under  these  separate  interests  i'"*'"""- 
liusay  was  placed  in   a  delicate  position,   as   his   nation  was   in 
allianc-'  with    Mysore;    but   he   contrived   to   extricate    himself 
from  it  with  his    usual   address,    claiming   to   Mysore   that  his 
presence  alone  had  prevented  the  Peshwah  from  plundering  the 
country — which,  indeed,  was  true. 

Colonel  ("live,  who    had   been   absent   on   leave   in   England, 
returned  to  India  in  1755;  being  sent  out  to  Bombay  ciivcroiurns 
in  command  of  a  large  detachment  of  troops.     While  ''^  i">i'''- 
in  England,  he  had  aflbrded  much  information  in  regard  to  tlin 
eftects   of  the   treaty   of    Pondicherry,   and   the   real  „.    .  . 

•    •"  p    -xt      t^  '•  1         TV  His  State 

strength   and   position   of  M.  Bussy   in   the  Deccan ;  mentsin 
and   had   shown   clearly   that,   as   he    said,    *  so   long 
as   there   was  one    Frenchman   in   arms   in   the   Deccan,    or    in 
India,  there  could  be  no   peace.     For  his  own    part,  he  desirftl 
nothing  better  than  to  dispute  the  mastery  of  the  Deccan  with 
M.   Bu.'jsy ;  '    and    it  was  perhaps  then  as   privately  clear  to   bin 
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mind  as  it  was  avowedly  so  afterwards,  that  the  wliole  of  India 
Tiie  English  '""*'  belong  to  tbe  conqueror.  At  this  time,  the 
rhamcter  clianicter  of  tlie  Knyrlish  was  fast  risiner  in  popular 
estimated  lu    estiuiatiou   iu   India.     The  faithful   manner  in  whidi 

they  had  supported  the  Xawab  of  the  Carnatic,  in 
?pite  of  their  own  weakness;  the  manner  in  which  tliey  had 
la-en  reinforced,  and  their  superiority  by  soa,  were  becoming 
gradually  ob.>or\ed. 

In  Bombay,  their  neighbour  the  Peshwah  was  not  a  person  to 

ne'dect  his  own  interest?  :  and  thoii'rh  he  had  not  been 
and  Bumbay  able  to  avau  hiniseli  01  J'^nglisu  aid  in  reducing  burnt, 
c.>'aics"c"o"re-  another  opportunity  now  presented  itself.  Toolajcfa 
press  i.irary.  ^\ngrifi,  who  held  possession  of  the  coast  between  Baii- 
coote  and  Sawunt-warree,  south  of  Bombay,  had  defied  the  Pesh- 
wah's  authority,  whereas  his  brother  ^Manajee  acknowledged  it. 
Tonlajee's  piracies  were  very  active  and  mischievous :  and  tlie 
Teshwah,  as  also  the  English  at  Bombay,  had  severely  suffered  from 
them.  Independent  of  Toolajee  Angria.  the  chief  of  .Sawunt- 
^aiTee  and  the  IJajah  of  Kolapon'  employed  piratical  vessels ; 
and  by  these  means  the  coast  had  become  extreiu  ly  unsafe.  lu 
Maicli  17oo,  the  Peshwah  prepared  to  co-operato  witli  the  English 
officers  at  Bombay  for  tbe  reduction  of  these  piratical  forts ;  and 
though  there  were  none  of  the  king's  ships  present,  they  sent 
Commodore  James  on  March  27,  with  a  vessel  of  forty-four  guns, 
SevenidrooK  """l  *  boiiib-ketcli,  to  be  supported  by  the  Mahrattu 
captnred.  fleet,  ngaiust  Severndroog,  which  was  gallantly  attacked 
and  captured.     It  was  made  over  to  the  Peshwah,  according  lo 

stipulation  ;  and  the  En<rlish  obtained  from  him  Ban- 
r.dis  coote,  which  was  their  fir.-<t  territorial  po&session, except 

Bombay,  on  the  western  coast.  The  .season  was  too 
far  advanced  for  further  operations,  and  the  Bombay  Council,  aa 
well  on  tiiat  account  aa  their  paucity  of  mean*,  deferred  tiiem  till 
tlie  arrival  of  Colonel  Clive's  force,  and  the  fleet  under  Admiral 
\Vat-'<on.  Even,  then,  the  question  of  employing  Clive  against 
Bus.sy  in  the  Ueccan,  in  which  the  Peshwah  would  no  doubt  have 
joined,  instead  of  against  Angria,  was  some  time  under  considera- 
tion. The  Madras  Council  would  have  preferred  actinn  by  land, 
and  strenuou.-'ly  urged  this  measure,  but  the  autliorities  of  Bombay 
were  doubtful  whether,  under  the  treaty  of  Pondicherry,  thoy 
could  enter  on  such  a  campaign  against  Salabut  Jung  and  Bua^y, 
and  it  was  tinall)-  decided  to  reduce  Angria. 

The  armament  was  prepared  and  dispatched  in  Eebruarj'  175(1. 
Kiprditioii  It  consisted  of  fuurttcn  vessels,  three  o*"  which  were 
wiii»..'.'i«iid  ships  of  the  line,  and  carried  800  Europeans  and  1,000 
cueriair'"*'   ufttive  soldiefs.    Before  the  fleet  eailed^  the  chief  ofKceni 
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had  met  and  determined  to  divide  the  prize-mcdey  without 
eference  to  the  Mahrattas,  who,  independently  of  the  EndiT 
had  already  taken  several  of  Angria's  forts ;  V^.t  thev  had  not' 
Zd  On  yT  ^^^^^^^''-^-'^  ^'-y  had  only  invested  by 
r.f  .  in  V""'{^^-'  '^'^""'■^^  ^^'--^t^^^  °P«»ed  tire  again.st 
he  fort,  and  Colonel  Clive,  landing  tlie  troops,  took  up  a  position 

onthepait  ot  the  Mahratta  commander  to  prevent  the  En-^lish 
S  \T  possession  of_  the  place,  by  asserting  that  Toolajee  in" 
>^^as  already  negotiating  with  him  for  its  surrender  ;  but  this  waa 
msregarded  and  next  day  Angria's  fleet  was  burned^  and  the  7or 
surrendered.    About  ten  lacs  of  rupees-100,000/  -was 
divided  among  tlie  captors  as  prize-money,  and  for  the  ^""enSers. 
present  Gheriah  was  retained.     Bancoote  was  offered  in  exchange 
for  It :  but  this  was  refused  by  the  Pesh wah.  and  the  settlemen"ff 
he  question  remained  in  abeyance.     Colonel  Clive  now  proTeeded 
to  assume  command  of  Fort  St.  David,  to  which  he  Lad  ^  "^"''^"'^ 
been  appointed  in  England,  and  all  schemes  against  felZ^ron 
M.  Bussy,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  were  for  the  pre-  '^^  »-•■" 
sent  necessarily  postponed. 

But  there  were  otlier  intrigues  against  Bussv  in  progress  which 
were  more  important  than  the  remote  chance  of  a  conflict 
with  Cliye     If  the  Bombay  Government  had  consented  iSr 
0  allow  Clive  to  join  the  3Iahrattas,  Bussv,  as  well  as  ^  ^"->-- 
his  master  Salabiit  Jung,  would  have  been  attacked  by  the  Pe'.h 
vah,  m  1.00      Disappointed  at  their  determination  not  to  lltl 
him,  the  Peshwah  applied  to  the  Council  of  Madras  for  artfl  en 
and  gunners  •  and  on  April  14,  17.^6.  they  wrote,  that  if  he  wou  J 
send  troops  to  meet  them  they  would  be  forwarded.     This  Tow 
ever,  did  not  happen.     The  Peshwah  was  employed  LZstL 
Nawab  ot  Savanoor,  who  had  defied  both  hiiuselfLd  Suabut  W 
and  tor  the  present  they  had  united  their  forces  in  ordr  to  reduce 
him.     Dunng  the  siege   of  Savanoor,  the  success  'f  ,  ' ''^"" 
Bussy  s  magnificent  artillery  won  the  admiration  of  the  sfZZ. 
combined   armies:    and    it   is  evident  that  he  was   thou-^ht   too 
powerful  for  hostile  influences  to  succeed  presentlj  aS  hi^.T 
Ce  tainb    so  long  as  he  was  connected  with  Salabut  /un.    t    "^ 
dear  to  the  Peshwah  that  he  would  have  no  chance  of  suiter  orit 

^ni  t%rr  V '"'T; ''  r'"^'''  ^^  ^^ — '^d-  saiab!;  z  >; 

.n^ter,Shah  ^ uwaz  Khan,  had  probably  made  his  own  terms  with 
h.  Peshwah  in  «us  matter  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  how  thev  con  bin 
o  act  upon  Salabut  Khan  himself.     Be  this  as  it  mav-  no    o one 
va._Savanoor  taken,  than  Bussy  was  informed  that  hi^ 

wiu!?    r'''  "''  ^°''^''  ''1"^"'^^'  ^"^  ^«  '"^«t  retire  ?iS"eu  ,„. 
•vitli  hifl  European  troops.     Some  of  his  Sepoys  had  ""-"•"•""* 

E  X 
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already  been  corrupted,  and  were  disaffected  towards  liiin  :  but 
others  were  still  faithful,  and  with  these,  200  I'Airopeaii  cavalry, 
„         ,        and  GOO  infantry,  lie  obtained  passports  to  Masulipatam, 

H.' marches  ,      .   <•  ,  »,         «,-  ti     i 

oil  Hyiier-  and  niarclied  tioni  tlie  camp  on  May  2o,  upon  Hydera- 
bad, which  lay  in  his  route  to  IMasulipatam.     Directly 

after  he  had  set  out,  he  received  a  communication  from  the  Pdsh- 
wah,  ofTerinfj:  him  the  same  position  with  himstlf  as 

.iff.rsiiim       he  had  hold  with  Salabut  Juno^,  as  well  as  an  escort 

Hi  ^T*  V  i  I*  I* 

of  G,000  horse.  The  latter  he  accepted  for  n  few  days, 
till  he  should  have  crossed  the  Krishna  and  Bheema  rivers  ;  but 
vhirti  he  the  offer  of  service  he  distinctly,  thou<^h  courteously, 
rcfuBes.  refiLsed.     Had  he  accepted  it,  as  he  might  have  done, 

nnder  feelings  of  irritation  at  his  sudden  dismissal  by  Salabut  Jung, 
and  as  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  do,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
„jj  the  P6shwah  would  at  once  have  attacked  the  army  uf 

.iieasures.  Salabut  Juiig  aud  shattered  his  power ;  but  lUisay  saw 
•lis  best  interests  lay  in  regaining  his  position  with  Salabut  Jung  ; 
xnd  he  probably  confided  the  means  of  doing  so  to  no  one.  Tho 
Krishna  and  Bheema  proved  fordable,  and  Bussy  pursued  his 
nnirch  to  Hyderabad  without  opposition;  but  they  swelled  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  hindered  the  return  of  Salabut  Jung's  army 
for  Slime  days. 

On  reaching  the  city,  Bussy  marched  directly  iiito  it,  and  to<,k 

possession  of  the  ( 'har  Miniir,  and  the  buildings  near  it. 

He  nrrivcs  .    ,  /•       i  •    i  .     j  e  ^\  • 

m  Uy.krai.ad,  With  Some  ot  whuh  Were  connected  one  ot  the  viceroy  s 
tnii  takes  up  gardens.  It  was  amply  supplied  with  water,  and 
thccity."  "  atVorded  accommodation  for  all  his  troops.  The  Char 
The  Char  Miuar,  a  noble  edifice  of  the  Kootub  .Shahy  period,  con- 
NinAr.  sisted  of  four  open  arches  of  great  size,  with  a  lofty 

minaret  at  each  comer,  and  formed  a  conspicuous  object  from  all 
points  of  view.  The  roof  was  a  large  terrace,  and  was  nearly  a 
Imndred  feet  from  the  ground.  The  place  commanded  the  whole 
of  the  city  within  gun-shut,  and  was  entirely  unassailable ;  and, 
manned  by  guns  on  the  terrace  above  as  well  a.s  below,  was  quito 
impregnable.  Having  laid  in  provisions,  Bussy  permanently  occu- 
pied it  on  July  5.    A  few  days  afterwards,  the  advanced 

RalahutJnng    '  r   c    i    i     i     T  '  l      i    Tl     >        U     i 

nrrivcH  with    p.trtion    of  Nalaout   .Jungs  army  reached  llydtirabRo. 

•  »riny.        Salabut  Jung  himself  arrived  on  August  1,  and  Bussy'a 

position  was  closely  inve.'»ted. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  oflirers  at  Pondicherry  and  Masulipatam, 

on  receiving  news  of  Bu.ssy's  difliculties,  made  strenuous 

Fnii.h  efforts  to  reinforce  him.     M.  de  licyrit  dispalcnrd  •>Af 

'^*^^"'  Europeans  and  400  .Sepoys,  with  six  guns,  from  Poiuli- 

rherrv  to  Masulipatam,  and  before  their  arrival  there  100  Kuro- 

peana  aud  700  Sepoys  had  marched  for  Hyderabad,  under  M.  Law, 
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Strei>s  of  weather  Lad  forced  Lim  to  halt  at  Bezwana,  on  the 
Hyderabad  road,  for  a  few  days,  and  when  the  reinforce- 
ment from  Pondicherry  arrived,  it  was  enabled  to  join  l^'lT'i"::^'}"' 
hini.     For  some  marches  he  wa^  not  molested ;  but  as  he  ^''"'^ 
neared  Ilydembad,  he  was  attacked  bv  troops  sent  from  the  city 
and  lu  a  strange  mood  of  despair,  took  up  a  position  in  the  sm.-.'ll 
ort  of  Mulkapoor,   within  a  march  of  the  capital,  and  wrote  to 
l>ussy  that  he  could  advance  no  further.     Xow  Bussy  had  already 
gnined  over  to  his  side  the  Mahratta  officers,  who  were  „ 
employed   against   Lavr-s   detachment,   and   who  had  ^'«rc-^'.i>e 
agreed  not  to  attack  him,  though  they  should  appear  omce"?"' 
to  do  so.     There  was,  therefore,  no  danger  which  might  not  be 
overcome.     He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Law  to  advance  at  all  hazard-' 
at  the  same  tmie  causing  his  own  tent  to  be  pitched  outside  the 
walls  as  if  about  to  march  to  attack  Salabut  Jung's  troops      Thi« 
ruse  h.id  the  effect  he  had  anticipated;  no  additional  forces  were 
sent  agamst  Law,  who,  after  a  night  of  sharp  fi.rhtin«-  „ 
111  the  Mulkapoor  defile,  reached  Hyatnugger,  in  an  open  &/i!i'^. 
country      Bussy  now  sent  a  party  of  140  Europeans  with  1,0CX) 
of  his   best  Sepoys,  with  conveyances  for  the  wounded,  to  escort 
Law  to  Hyderabad.     The  march   of  both   parties  was 
unopposed,   and   on   the   morning  of  Auo-ust   U    all  r'^rHrie""'"'^ 
reached  Bussy's  position  in  safety.      Law  had  twenty-  ^'■'^^"''""^■ 
hve  Europeans  killed,  and  sixty-five   wounded  ;   but  the   eneuw 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  2,000  men,  chiefly  from  the  Held-piec;^ 
and  the  l<rench  musketry.  ^ 

J{Z,  t""^  ""  TT'  ^"''"'^  *'^'""  "  ^""'^^^  ^'^  ^^'^-ived  from 
balabut  Jung,  who  became  almost  abject  in   his  sub-  «  ,  , 

mission,  and  Bussy  was  enabled  to  make  his  own  terms    J^"''°' 

which   under  the  treachery  he  had  endured,  were  won-'  T;!''"'- 

derfully   moderate.     He   imposed  no  new  conditions    ^^d\^a,irn. 

receiving  only  confirmation  of  his  districts   and    his'  commar.d  ; 

!nH  ^  "«^,  "'^'"^"'"'^'"^  '"'"-"«  ^"^  violence  by  his  bravery 
and  dignihed  conduct,  he  was  more  than  ever  respected  by  the 
people.     His  greatest  apprehension  during  the  siege  of  the  Char 

slbutT  "w''^  riT  «— -"t,  to  whom  he  knew 
Sa  abut  Jung  had  applied  for  assistance,  might  dispatch  troop. 

thflffTTI- "''  ""■'  '"^  '^""  Pondicherry  or  Madras  ;bu 

trelfTl    t  T"''^^T  "'  ^^''^  P^'^'^^^  ^'''  ^«^"  energetically 

t^^ZfwT        "ff'Ti''''''''^''^     '^^''    Council  of 'Madras 

en    Wint  PI-  !i'^'"^*'.^"^''  *^'"^^^^^   ^^«    opportunity  of 

CelT^        :V  i''  '""^^^  "^'"■"'^^  B»«^y'  ^^  ^hich  he  had 

nowtl7rof1\'t"''''-^''  '"^"""^^  "'  Bengal,  which  have 
now  to  be  noticed,  had  put  it  o..t  of  their  power  to  send  a  .in^rje 

B  K  2  ** 
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man.  Bussy,  tliereforo,  became  stronger  than  ever;  but  he  held  a 
position  which  depended  solely  upon  his  own  indomitable  will 
and  energy,  and  which  his  country  had  neither  the  means,  nor  per- 
haps the  inclination,  to  strengthen. 


ciiAriEE  \n. 

OF  THE  REIG5S   OF   THE   EMPKRORS   AHMED   SHAH   AND   ALUM- 
6EER   II.,  WITH    EVENTS   IN   BENGAL,    1748   TO    17ot3. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  when  the  Prince  Royal,  Ahmed  of 
Dehly,  had  repulsed  the  Afghan  king,  Ahmed   Shah 
Ahnied  Abdallv,  in  an  attack  on  his  camp  at  Sirhind,  he  had 

father^  the"'  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
M-Zonieii  Emperor  ^Mahomed  Shah  ;  and  returning  to  Dehly,  was 
Biiaii.  crowned  under  the  title  of  Ahmed  Shah.    Kummur-ood- 

deen  Khan,  the  vizier,  had  been  killed  at  Sijhind;  and  Sufdur 
Jung,  the  son  of  Saaiiut  Khan,  the  late  viceroy  of  Oudh,  was 
appointed  in  his  room.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  suppress 
Rebpiiionof  the  RohiUas,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Afghans  who 
tiie  Rohiiias.  ]j{t{|  settled  in  the  country  nf'nr  Dehly,  and  wlio  had 
grown  very  powerful ;  but  it  proved  abortive,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  Mahrattas,  under  Sindia  and  Ilolkar,  and  Soonij  Mul,  rajah 
of  the  Jilts,  were  called  in  to  assist,  that  they  were  defeated;  but 
the  Mahrattas,  as  the  price  of  their  assistance,  were  allowed  to 
plunder  the  country,  and  it  was  desolated.  A  defeat  of  the  impe- 
The  BcmiKi  rial  trot)p8  in  Marwar  followed  at  a  short  interval,  and 
Ahmoli'RhHh  '"'ft''  ""♦-  redeemed ;  and  after  these  examples  of  tlie 
AiJiiiiiiy.  growing  weaknesH  of  the  imperial  govcinment,  a  second 
Thp  piiiijfib     invasion  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallv  ensued.     His  present 

redril  to  .  „  "  '        . . 

Ill'"-  demand  was  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  the  1  unjiib, 

which,  being  unable  to  oppose  it,  was  granttjd  by  the  emperor. 
Sufdur  Jung,  the  vizier,  during  whose  absence  this  cession  had 
been  made,  was  discontented  with  the  humiliation  :  and  resented 
it  by  causing  a  eunuch,  tlie  emperor's  favourite  attendant,  whom 
he  believed  adverse  to  himself,  and  tlie  adviser  of  tiie  PunjAb 
cession,  to  be  assassinated.  Tliis  act  precipitated  matters  Ixtween 
the  empf-ror  and  Sufdur  Jung,  and  he  was  superseded  by  Slialiab- 
ood-deen,  the  son  of  the  late  (Jhazee-ood-deen,  viceroy  of  the 
Deccivn,  who,  though  only  a  youth,  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
(i»iiw»rin  coinmaMder  of  the  forces.  This  event  produced  a  civil 
iHiiij.  ^^.j,^^  wliich  deluged  the  streets  of  Dehiy  with   blood, 
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Rnij  -p^as  stayed  only  ou  the  approach  of  the  Mahrattas,  whom 
Sliahiib-ood-deen  had  called  up  from  the  Deccan:  and 

...  The 

Sufdur  Jun^,  secure  in  his  possession  of  Oiidh,  removed  Mahrattas 
thither,  and  thenceforth  became  virtually  independent,  emperor." 
Shahab-ood-deen,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  of  vizier,  „ 

•   ,    1  •      tr   1        ,  11-  ,1  Campaign 

in  concert  with  his  Mahratta  allies,  now  entered  upon  asriinst  tue 
a  campaij^n  against  the  Jats,  and  was  occupied  in  be- 
sieginu:  their  strong  forts,  when  the  emperor  moved  from  Dehly, 
possibly  with  a  view  of  conciliating  Sufdur  Jung.     This  unlooked- 
for  independent  action  it  was  necessary  to  check;  and  The  emperor 
a  Mahratta  force  was  sent  against  him,  by  which  he  '^  deposed. 
was  defeated,  and,  with  his  mother,  imprisoned.    Shahab-ood-deen 
then  repaired  to   the   camp,   deposed   the    emperor,   and  having 
blinded  him  and  his  mother,  created  another  of  the  Aiumgecr  ii 
princes  emperor,  who  Wiis  crowned  under  the  title  of  succeeds. 
Alumgeer  II.,  in  July  1754. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  Sufdur  Jung,  viceroy  of  Oudh, 
died,  and  was  swcceededbv  his  son,  Shuiah-ood-Dowlah, 

*^  The  vizier 

when  Shahab-ood-deen  made  an  attempt  to  assert  the  attempts  to 
authority  of  the  empire  over  the  province,  but  could    '■*^*'" 
effect   nothing.      He  afterwards  proceeded  towards   the  Punjab, 
and  in  March  1755  had  a  nan-ow  escape  from  death  in  a  ^„^  j^e 
mutiny  of  a  portion  of  his  troops  ;  but  lie  reached  the  I'u'u^b. 
Punjab   safely.      Lahore  was  tlien  held  on  tlie  part   of  Ahmed 
Shah    Abdally,  by  the  widow  of  Meer  Munnoo,  the  late  viceroy, 
acting  on  behalf  of  her  son,  who,  though  a  minor,  had  been  con- 
firmed in  the  government.     Shahab-ood-deen  was  betrothed  to  a 
daughter  of  this  lady  ;  and  having  completely  lulled  her  suspicions, 
surprised  Lahore  and  carried  her  off  to  his  camp.     This  insult  to 
his  authority  was  promptly  resented  by  Ahmed  Shah,  Ahmed  shau 
who,   marching   rapidly   from  Kandahar,  reached  the  ^J^ei^,tstiie 
vicinity  of  Dehly  without  opposition.     Here  he  par-  attack, 
doned  the  vizier,  who  submitted  to   him  ;  but  Shahab-ood-deen 
was  too  weak  to  prevent  the  king  from  proceeding  to  Dehly,  and 
extorting  a  vast  sum   of  money   from  the  people  by  ^„^  plunders 
torture  and  massacre.     Nor  did  his  violence  rest  here.  ^'^^^>'- 
lie  deliberately  attacked  the  rich  city  of  Muttra,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  religi')us  festival,  when  thousands  of  Hindoo  wor- 

Plunder  snd 

bhippers  were  slaughtered  without  mercy  by  the  massacre  ot 
Afghans.  Ahnred  Shah  also  attempted  to  levy  exac- 
tions upon  the  Viceroy  of  Oudh  and  the  Jiits ;  but  they  proved 
strong  enough  to  resist  him,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  delay 
longer  in  India,  in  consequence  of  the  heat,  he  was  about  to 
proceed  to  Kandahar,  in  June  1757,  when  the  emperor  unexpec- 
tedly  appealed   to   him  for  protection   against  the  vizier,  whose 
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})ertidy  lit*  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.     Alinied  Shah  therefore 
apiwiinted  Xuieeb-ood-Dowlah,  a  Kohilla  nobleman  of 

riie  emperor        '  ;  •*  ' 

Bi>iH:iis  to  ability  and  frood  repiite,  to  be  commander  of  the  army, 

f.-r  ussist-  a  nomination  he  hoped  would  be  respected  by  the  vi/ier ; 

*""^^^*  but  no  sooner  had  the  lung  departed,  than  the  vizier 

.V:iiiratta  auperyeded  his  nominee,  ropliwiu"-  him  bv  a  creature  of 

liitervfiitliin.  t  _  _   ■        i  r  . 

his  own,  and  calling  in  the  ^lahrattas  to  support  his 
measures.  The  conseqtu^nces  of  this  step  will  bo  detailed  here- 
after, for  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  revert  lu  the  aftairs  of 
Bengal. 

On  April  0,  17o6,  Aliverdy  Khan,  the  gallant  and  persevering 
Affairs  ill  defender  of  Bengal  against  the  Mahrattas,  died  at  the 
Bengal.  ^^^^  of  eighty,  much  regretted  by  the  people,  and  by  tlie 

Am'erd'  European  settlers.  lie  had  behaved  well  to  them  ;  had 
ichaii.  made  fewer  exactions  than  he  might  have  done ;  and 

lie  had  been  able  to  appreciate  the  efl'ects  of  their  trade  in 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  great  province.  At  his  death, 
Bengal  was  virtually  an  independent  kingdom,  though  its  ruler 
professed  a  nominal  attachment  to,  and  dependence  upon,  the 
throne  of  Dehly  :  and  the  succes-wr  a.<sumed  his  position  without 
more  reference  to  the  court  than  etiquette,  ana  the  payment  of 
fees  and  presents  to  the  courtiers,  required.     Aliverdy  Khan  had 

no  son ;  but  he  had  three  daughters,  who  were  married 

Snr.ijuiid-  . 

i)..wi.nii  to  the  three  sons  of  his  brothers,  and  he  fixed  upon 

Suiaj-ood-Powlah,  one  of  his  grandsons,  and  his  especial 
favourite,  to  inherit  his  dominions,  an  arrangement  which  was  pub- 
licly made  known,  and  continued  till  .\liverdy's  death.  No  opposi- 
tion was  therefore  made  to  this  bequest,  and  Sur,ij-ood-Dowlah  took 
quiet  possession  of  his  grand  lather's  dominions;  but  his  uncle,  who 
had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  grandfather,  and  who  had 
Kimiikut  been  in  charj:o  of  the  government  of  l*uriieah,  had  left  a 
rtuputeB  the  ^on,  Shoukut  .Tung,  who,  having  great  wealth  at  his 
BuccesBion.  (^i,^posal,  was  uow  intriguing  at  Dehly  for  the  vice- 
rovalty  :  and  Sunij-ood-Uowlah  marched  against  him.  JJcfore  he 
could  reach  the  place,  he  received  news  that  Kishen  Das,  the  son 
of  It aj ah  IJiij  Bnlliib,  the  late  governor  of  Dacca,  had  proceeded 
to  Calcutta  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Drake,  the  governor, 
KiBicn  Da*  fioui  Ml".  Watts  of  Cos.simbazftr,  and  that  he  had  taken 
IViV.'r"'"*  **^'  ^^'^  wealth  with  him.  To  get  po.ssession  of  thia 
Kiigiish.  wealth  had  been  the  desire  of  Puraj-ood-Dowlah  for 
some  time  past :  and  the  manner  in  which  Ki.-hen  Dii.'<  had  evaded 
him,  and  thrown  him.eelf  upon  the  protection  of  the  English, 
excited  his  anger  to  a  fnrions  degree.  lie  wrote  first  to  Mr.  Drake, 
BnRij....<i-  demanding  that  the  fugitive  should  be  given  up  witli 
MmHii'.u.       ftll  his  property  j  and  again,  that  the  new  forlificationa 
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of  Calcutta  should  be  destroyed.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mr. 
Drake,  who  evaded  the  subject  of  Kishen  Das,  protested  that 
tlie  fort  ideations  had  only  been  partially  repaired  in  case  they 
bhould  be  attacked  by  the  French ;  the  Nawab  would  hear  of  no 
excuses,  and  niarohed  with  his  whole  army,  50,000  He  marches 
strong,  upon  Calcutta,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  ""Calcutta. 
reached  the  city  on  the  17th  of  that  month. 

Calcutta  was  entiivly  unprepared  for  defence.     The  fortifications 
had  been  only  partially  repaired  by  Colonel  Scott,  and  „   , 
at  his  death,  iri  the  precedinjj-  year,  the  works  had  been  dirion  of 
suspended.     Tiie  gunpowder  was  bad,  and   only   174 
men  composed  the  garrison.     There  was  no  soldier-like  feelin;r 
among   the    officers,    and   discipline    had   been   neglected.      Tiie 
English  outposts  were  quickly  driven  in,  and  some  of  their  guns 
captured :    and    by    the   eyeninir  of    the    18th,    the    factory  Wrt.s 
closely  invested.     During  that  night  a  council  of  war  ji.e  f^etnry 
decided  that  the  place  was  not  tenable,  and  that  the  '*  '»vesu-<i. 
women  and  cliildren  should  be  sent  on  board  the  ships.  JJ^'i'i'iV^","'"^ 
This  was  immediately  done,  amiilst  much  confusion,  removed, 
and  the  ships'  commanders,  alarmed  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  fire- 
arrows,  weigrhed  anchor,  and  dropped  two  miles  down  _,   _,   , 

'  r^  '  rr  _  Mr.  Drake 

the  river.     In  the  mornin<r  Mr.  Drake,  the  chief,  and  aiandons  his 
Captain    Mii'chin,    the    commandant  of  the   factory, 
followed  them.     Mr.  Ilohvell,  however,   was  not  dismayed,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  defence.     If  the  ships,  or  a  jjr  Hohviir* 
portion  of  their  crews,  had  returned,  there  can  be  little  ''•^''eiice. 
question  that  the  place  could  haye  been  held ;   and  there  -weiw 
many  on   board  the  Heet  who  would  have  cheeTfullr  tafeen  part  in 
the  defence  ;  but  to  the  last,  the  signals  of  distress  from  the  fort, 
thougli  perfectly  ^-isible  in  the  ships,  were  not  answered,  and  on 
the  21st,  the  enemy,  seeing  the   helpless  situation  of  Ti.e  factory 
the  defenders,  a.ssaulted  the  place  with  much  vigour.  a8*»""<^- 
Finding  further  resistance  hopele.ss,  and  as  some  lodgments  on  the 
walls  had  been  made,  Mr.  Ilolwell  admitted  a  flag  of  Mr.  HoIwcu 
truce  sent  by  the  Xawab,  and  taking  advantage  of  it,  a  flag  "f* truce, 
rush  was  made  by  the   enemy,  and  the  officers  and  ^^g  En?ii<ii 
soldiers,  most  of  the  latter   being  intoxicated,   were  are  disarmed, 
disarmed. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Xawab  visited  the  fort  in  state ;  and  after 
e-xpres.sing  his  disappointment  that  there  was  no  more  jhg  Nawiii's 
than  five  lacs  of  rupees — 50,000?. — in  the  treasury,  and  ^■'''''• 
receiving  Kishen  Das  with  courtesy,  took  his  departure.  No  one 
seems  to  have  apprehended  danger,  and  so  far  as  the  Nawab  him- 
eelf  was  <;oncerned,  there  perhaps  was  none  ;  but  in  the  evening, 
no  other  place  being  considered  secure  by  the  native  officer  in 
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I'liarge  of  thj  fort,  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  -nithout  di^tincticn 
Tiie  giirriaon  — 14G  porsoDs— were  thrust  into  a  room  barfly  twenty 
ii>'e"btaclt"  feet  square,  without  proper  ventilation,  which  went  by 
'"''^•'  the  name  of  '  the  black  hole,'  and  had  been  ordinarily 

used  as  a  luck- up  place  for  disorderly  soldiers.  Tlie  result  is  too 
Avell-known  by  the  narratives  of  Mr.  II ol well  and  others,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  hire.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  prisoners,  in  their 
a<jonies  of  thirst  and  sutlocation,  implored  the  guards  to  have  the 
Nawiib  informed  of  their  condition  ;  they  were  told  he  was  gone 
to  rest,  and  could  not  be  disturbed,  and  in  the  moniing  twenty - 
three  ghastly  figures  emerged  from  tiie  place — the  rest  lay  dead 
within.  Mr.  Ilolwell  was  now  sent  to  Moorshidabad  in  confine- 
n)ent,  the  property  of  all  the  English  factories  iu  Bengal  was 
confiscated,  find  the  company's  servants  imprisoned  ;  and  before 
the  end  of  June,  the  I'.nglish  had  not,  so  to  speak,  a  single  posses- 
won  in  Bengal  remaining  to  them.  Tlie  ships,  one  and  all,  dropped 
down  to  Fuldah,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ilooglily.  and 
sending  news  of  their  disasters  to  Madras,  tiiose  on  board  of  them 
awaited  the  result. 


CIIAITER   VIII. 
OB  EVENTS  IN  BEXGAL  {continued),  17oG  TO  1757. 

News  of  the  disastrous  state  of  afl"aii-s  in  Bengal  did  not  reach 
Madras  till  July  lo,  and  caused  some  alarm,  though  by  no  means 
as  much  as  might  have  been  expected.  A  ship,  the  'Delawarr,' 
.    ,  was,  however,  dispatched  to  the  Ilootrhlv  with  250  nun 

Milt  from  on  J uly  20,  winch,  arriving  on  August  2,  found  the  fugi- 
tives from  Calcutta  unable  to  act  in  concert  with  them  ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  the  full  extent  of  the  Bengal  loss  became 
known  nt  Madras.  It  is,  however,  now  strange  to  consider,  that, 
even  under  the  pressure  of  this  great  national  calamity,  there  were 
some  there  who  would  have  preferred  immediate  action  against 
M.  Bus.sy  on  the  requisition  of  Salabut  Jung,  to  regaining  a  foot- 
ing in  Bengal ;  but  it  was  at  last  wisely  determined  to  act  against 
Bengal,  and  ('live,  dinting  at  his  inaction  in  his  subordinate  post 
riircRi>-  "t  I'ort  St.  David,  was  appointed  to  command  the  ex- 
rommalid'tiic  P^ditioH.  There  were  2,000  English  soldiers  tlien  at 
iroopn.  Madras;  but  J>00  were  considered  sufficient,  and  with 

1,500  Sepoys,  and  artillery,   made  up  the  force  to  be  employed. 
Much  time  was  lost  by  unseemly  discussions  and  jealousies  in  the 
Council  ;  but  eventually  five  ships  of  the  Boyal  Xavy, 
iir.nmiiiii        under  the  command  of  Admiral  V.'atson,  with  five  of 
roiu       ra  .  ^j^^  company's  fleet,  sailed  from  Madras  on  October  10. 
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They  innde  a  long  passafre  to  Bengal,  for  the  monaoon  was  now 
adverse,   and  did  not  arrive  till   December  20;  even 
then  two  were  wanting.     Clive  began  bis  operations  p^rorre.s,>p 
at  once  ;  and  as  the  ship.<?,  carrying  nearly  400  guns,  '"^  "°"»''iy- 
a.scended  the  river  with  the  semblance  of  a  triumphal' procession, 
»uch  an  armament  had  never  before  been  witnessed  by  the  people. 
At    the    first    fort   attacked-Buj-Buj- Clive    narrowly  escaped 
destructini    by  careless  over-confidence  ;    but  broadsides'  from  the 
fleet  destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  a  large  force  under  the  native 
governor  of  Calcutta  fled  in  dismay.     On  January  "> 
17o7,  the  English  fleet  reached  Calcutta,  and  cannon^  backed  by 
aded  the  fort ;  but  the  garrison  almost  immediately  Jno  r^^"*"' 
disappeared,  and  it  was  occupied  witliout  opposition  by  '''"""«''• 
Captain  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  landed  from  the  fleet.  Clive,  who  liad 
marched  with  the  troops  by  land,  claimed  po.ssession,  and  disputed 
Admiral  AVatson's  power  to  appoint  Coote.     Pie  even 
bitterly  regretted  that  he  had  ever  assumed  the  com-  o'.'Ssh 
mand  of  the  expedition  ;  but  he  afterwards  witlidrew  '^'^'"""'"'i"^- 
his  opposition,  and  the  quarrel  was  adjusted  :  it  proved,  however, 
the  foundation  of  many  subsequent  disputes  between  king's  and 
company's  officers,  which  were  ne\er  perfectly  overcome. 

Clive  was  now  determined  to  show  the  Nawab  that  he  could 
■do  more  than  retake  what  had  been  lost ;  and  on  January  10,  the 
town  of  Ilooghly,  some  distance  up  the  river,  was  can-  H,,r,ghiv 
nonaded,  breached,  and  stormed  with  but  very  slight  '^■*i""'-<^d. 
resistflnce.     The  interval  of  rest  which  followed  was  marked  by 
eenous  dissensions  and  bickerings  between  the  members  „(,  „,pg 
of  Council  and  Clive.   Tiiey  protested  against  his  inde-  ''"^Vn 
pendent  exercise  of  po\ver,  and  Clive  has  recorded  a  coumcT/.'^ '''* 
very  nean  opinion  of  them.     They  claimed  his  obedience,  which 
he  flatly  refused,  and   he   continued   to  maintain   the   authority 
conferred  on  him  at  .Madras  in  spite  of  vexatious  opposition,  thou-h 
with  much  distress  of  mind.  " 

Meanwhile  the  success  of  the  English  had  irritated  Suraj-ood- 
Dowlah  to  the  highest  degree.  He  not  only  prepared 
his  own  army,  but  be  called  upon  the  French,  between  ^l"^'"^. 
whom  and  the  English  war  had  been  declared  in  Europe,  °'"'"'''- 
and  who  had  300  European  soldiers  at  Chandernagore,  to  join 
hini ;  but  the  French  governor,  anxious  to  avoid  a  local  rupture 
with  t.ie  English,  declined  to  do  so,  and  remained  neutral.  Even 
as  It  was,  the  strength  of  the  Nawab's  army  caused  Clive  some 
ningivings;  and  he  was  at  this  time  reminded  strongly  from 
Madras,  that  he  must  return  by  the  period  allotted  to  him— that  is 

01  tne  Locimittee  for  pace,  which  was  conducted  by  '"n-eact. 
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Jiifr<rut  Sett  nnd  Oiiiicliund,  throuirli  whom  the  principal  trado 
had  been  heretofore  carried  on.  'I  he  Nawab,  however,  manrlied 
-,.    «    XV.      ft'om  Morirshidabad  ;  and  on  February  2,  his  arniv  was 

The  NawAh  '  .       -        '  - 

in-inh.'s ou  near  Oaicutta,  Ins  outposts  loo^iting  themselves  even 
within  tlie  Mahratta  ditch.  He  was  not  opposed, 
though  Clive  liad  formed  a  ramp  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settle- 
ment ;  but  the  reception  given  to  the  deputies  from  tlie  Council, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  Nawab's  troops,  left  littU^  doubt  of  his 
Clive  attacks  hostile  intentions,  and  Clive  determined  to  attack  iiia 
the  camp.  camp  in  the  morning.  lie  had  OoO  European  infantry, 
(>00  sailors,  800  Sepoys,  and  100  artillerymen,  with  six  field-guns; 
f-Tkil  the  Nawab's  army  was  40,000  strong.  Unfortunately  a  thick 
fog  prevented  the  success  anticipated,  and  Clive's  loss  was  severe  ; 
TiieNawfib  ^"^  '^^  inflicted  a  serious  injury  upon  the  enemy,  and 
rotreats.  j],g  psawab  retired  with  his  army  for  more  tlian  tliree 
miles,  and  again  opened  his  negotiations  with  the  (/ommittee.  Tlie 
A  treaty  of  result  of  thcse  was  a  treaty  executed  on  February  9.  It 
rhMie.!' w7ti"  '^'''^  highly  favourable  to  the  company  :  all  their  possos- 
iiieNawSb.  sioiis  Were  to  be  restored,  they  might  fortify  Calcutta 
ns  they  pleased,  and  all  their  privileges  were  to  be  continued  ; 
but  there  were  many  who  thought  that  the  treaty  did  not  go  far 
enough — that  public  and  private  losses  were  not  sulRciently  pro- 
vided for  ;  and  Admiral  Watson  was  of  opinion,  aa  he  bluntly  ex- 
))res8ed  it,  that  '  till  the  Nawab  was  well  thrashed,  he  could  not 
be  depended  upon.'  Very  probably  Clive  thought  the  same;  for, 
whether  bv  design  or  oversiglit,  he  had  obtained  no  guarantee  for 
tlie  execution  of  the  several  provisions,  which  were  left  to  such 
good  faith  as  might  hereafter  be  displayed. 

At  this  juiicture,  Clive  appears  to  have  been  most  anxious  to 
prevent  the  Nawiib  from  making  any  coalition  with  the  French, 
which  indeed  the  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty  would  not  leave 
him  a  pretence  of  doing;  for,  in  addition  to  tlie  lirst  articles,  others 
had  been  subsequently  added,  of  oflensive  and  defensive  alliance. 

This  secured,  Clive  considered  ho  was  at  liberty  to  pro- 
Cllvc's opera-  ,  ■      ,   ,i       t-  \    p     i  c  /  <i  ■     t  '  i 

ti.iMaoainst   ceed  against  tlie  rrencli  factory  ol  Lhanderiiagore,  and 

the  FreiK h.  gjjj,g,.^i  tl^^.  Xawab  to  be  soumled  as  to  hie  willingnesH 
tn  assist,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  ;  but  on  this  point  he  could 
r»btain  no  decided  promise,  or  indeed  encouragement,  and  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  act  on  his  own  jud<;nHnt.  <)a 
cM^^vniu!-^  iM'bruary  18,  he  crossed  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the 
* '"'■  troops,  and  his  design   becani'^  evident  to  the  French, 

who  at  once  claimed  the  Nawab's  protection.     Suraj-ood-I>olwah 
wa.s  perplexed    by  the  situation   of  aH'airs.      He  was 
aurtj-mii-'^"    threatened  himself  by  an  invasion   from  Ahmed  Shah 
Uowiah.         Abdally  who  was  plundering  Denly,  and  needed  aid. 
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On  the  one  hand  were  the  English,  flushed  vnth  victory;  hut,  as 
appeared  to  him,  in  no  preat  strength.  On  the  other,  the  French, 
at  Chandernngore,  strong  enough,  he  considered,  to  hold  the 
place,  would  he  reinforced  by  M.  Bussy,  who  was  already  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Of  the  two,  he 
deemed  the  French  the  most  formidable,  and  the  pro- 

,  ,    .  ,  ,  '  f  TheNawib 

tection  they  claimed  Wiis  granted.  lie  sent  them  assists  tue 
money,  forbade  the  English  to  advance,  and  prepared  a  '^'^"'' '' 
large  body  of  troops  to  proceed  to  Chaudernagore.  This  produced 
eonie  delay,  and  negotiations  with  the  French  were  carried  on 
through  Omichund,  the  great  banker;  but  the  French  commis- 
sioners were  obliged  to  admit,  that  though  they  might  promise 
neutrality,  they  could  not  influence  the  decision  of  the  chief 
authorities  at  Pondicherrv,  and  the  neg-otiations  broke 

■  J,  a'l  •,  1        •  •  ■      >r       T^  M.  Busby's 

down.  -    Ihe   possible  junction   ot    M.   Hussy   was   a  i<.>siti.in  in 
danger  of  which  both  Olive  and  Admiial  Watson  were 
'Jully  aware.     They  also  knew  of  the  Nawab's  continued  secret 
intrigues  ^^^th  the  French,  which  were  proved  by  his  own  letters, 
eubsequentlv  discovered ;  and  Admiral  Watson  wrote 

,..",.  ,  ,  r'  r-,^  ^     t  Admiral 

to  luni,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  capture  ot  Uhanderna-  watson 
gore  was  the  only  couise  upon  which  an}-  luture  assist-  wiui  uie 
nnce  could  be  founded,  and  pointed  out  to  him  how  *'*""'*• 
impossible  it  would  be   for  the    English  to   leave  an    enemy  in 
their  rear,  if  he  required  their  services.     Again  he  wrote,  move 
st^■^uly,  that  without  he  came  to  a  speedy  determination,  '  such  a 
war  would  be   kindled  in  his  country  as  all  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges  should  not  be  able  to  extinguish.'     In  reply,  uj^  evasive 
the  Nawab  wrote  two  evasive  letters,  which  are  quoted  "^i'''«*- 
by  Orme  ;  and  finding  delay  as  dangerous  as  it  was  useless,  the 
commanders  put  their  own  interpretation  on  them,  and  determined 
to  att;irk  Chandernagore  at  all  ri.-iks  :  a  reinforcement  had  arrived 
from  Bombay,  and  all  the  means  which  could  be  hoped  for  were 
now  at  their  disposal. 

The  garrison  at  Chandernagore  had  not  meanwhile  been  idle. 
The   defences   of  the  place    had  been   improved    and 

Sippre  of 

strengthened,  and  some  vessels  had  been  sunk  in  the  ciianderna- 
channel  of  the  river  which   led  past  the   town.     On  '^"'^^' 
March  14,  Olive  invested  the  fort  by  laud,  and  the  siege  operations 
were  carried  on  till  the  24th,  when  the  ships  could  be  moved  up 
by  a  new  channel,  which   had   been  shown  by  a  deserter.     At 
Buniise  on  that  day,  the  land  batteries  opened   tire,  and  at  seven 
o'clock,  three  ships,  the  '  Kent/  '  Salisbury,'  and  '  Tiger,'  sailed  up 
and  anchored  near  the  fort.  By  an  accident  to  her  cable,  .attack  by  ui« 
the  'Kent'   did  not   retain   her  proper  position,  and  ^ '"p*  "' *»"•• 
suflered  very  severely,  receiving  no  less  than   142  shots  in  her 
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hull,  and  the  '  Salisbury  '  was  altogether  thrown  out  of  fire;  but 
tlie  result  wa.s  speedily  nianilest.  Two  hours  aftt'rward?,  tlie 
Capitulation  S^^'^sou  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  by  the  afternoon 
of  ciiAnder-  temis  of  Capitulation  were  agreed  on  ;  but  the  defence  for 
nine  days  had  been  a  noble  one.  The  capture  of  Chau- 
dernagore  was  a  severe  disappointment  and  luortilication  to  the 
_^  ^     ,,,     Nawab.     lie  had  expected  to  see  it  make  a  prolontred 

The  Nawal)  8  ^  ^  . 

hopes  di8-  defence,  and  trusted  that  Bus^^y  would  be  able  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  co-opprate  with  him  for  the  destruction 
of  the  English  ;  instead  of  which,  he  found  Bussy  had  not  moved, 
and  Clive  in  uo  humour  to  retire,  while  to  attack  him  was 
hopeless.  Once,  during  the  siege,  a  large  portion  of  his  army 
had  approached  the  British  camp;  but  dread  of  collision,  or, 
He  encamps  ^^  some  assert,  the  briber}'  of  its  commander  by  Onii- 
Ht  PLissy.  chund,  caused  it  to  withdraw.  The  Nawab  now 
formed  a  camp  at  I'lassy,  on  the  river,  about  forty  miles  south  of 
Moorshidabad,  while  Clive  took  up  a  position  near  Ilooghly,  and 
his  letter  to  Mr.  I'igott '  explains  the  situation.  The  infatuated 
prince  was  still  intriguing  with  the  French  ;  had  not  resolution 
enough  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  English,  whom  he  detested  ;  and 
Oinspirary  ^^'f'''  perpetrating  acts  of  honible  cruelty  and  oppression 
n«aiiist  him.  aniong  his  own  subjects,  which  induced  his  principal 
ofTicers  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him.  He  had 
secured  tlie  interest  of  Omichund,  the  banker,  who  was  now  his 
prime  adviser,  and  by  this  step  he  increased  the  animosity  of  liis 
own  servants.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  work, 
to  follow  out  the  full  course  of  this  conspiracy,  in  regard  to  which 
volumes  have  been  written ;  but  the  main  facts  are 
the  roil-  these.  Meer  Jaffier,  the  commander  of  the  Nawab'i 
•p  racy.  army,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  viceroy,  Ali- 

verHv  Khan.  lie  had  been  employed  in  many  capacities;  but  his 
chftiactHr  was  weak  and  treacherous,  and  he  became  a  ready  tool 
in  the  hands  of  able  and  un.scrupiilou3  conspirators.  lie  could 
liope  for  no  success  except  tiirough  the  intervention  of  the 
Engli-sh,  and  the  Etigli.sh  ofHcers,  who  ju.'^tilied  their  conduct  by 
the  trcachervof  Suraj-o()d-Dowlah,made  no  scruple  of  allying  theni- 
eelves  by  solemn  treaty  with  him,  and  dictating  their  own  terms. 
As  he  advanced  upon  Chandernagore,  Clive  had  said,  as  it  were 
prophetically,  '  We  cannot  stop  here ; '  and  the  future  seemed  even 
then  to  be  dimly  shadowed  out  to  his  mind.  On  the  part  of  the 
Engli.-h,  Clive,  Watson,  Drake,  Watts,  and  other  chief  au- 
thorities, swore  'on  the  holy  Oospels,'  that  they  would  a-t^ist 
Meer  Jaffier  to  be  Soobah  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Ori.s.sa,  with  all 

'  Malcolm's  '  Life  of  Clive,'  vol.  i.  p.  199. 
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tlieir  troops.  It  would,  however,  have  been  more  dignified  and 
honourable  to  have  done  at  first  what  wa.s  done  at  last,  and,  under 
the  proofs  of  the  JNawab's  treachery,  to  have  openly  declared  war 
against  him,  and  attacked  him;,  but  the  English  were  not  aware 
then  of  tl>eir  own  strength — the  consciousness  of  it  had  to  ensue, 
and  the  conspiracy  proceeded. 

After  the  treaty   with   Meer  Jaffier  had  been   executed,  Clive 
threw  oft"  the  mask.     He  summoned  the  troops  he  had  cure's  pro- 
dispatched  to  Calcutta,  and  set  out  from  Chandernagore  •"eedings. 
at  the  head  of  900  Europeans,  among  whom  were  the  39th  regi- 
ment of  foot — who  still  carry  on  their  colours  '  Primus  in  Indis,' 
and  '  riassy ' — and  about  2,100  native  soldiers  ;  and  after  enumerat- 
ing all  the  causes  of  grievance,  declared  that  he  was  marching  to 
Moorshidabad  to  have  them  settled  in  open  council.     He  might 
have  exiled  iu  the  assistance  of  the  Mahrattas,  for  the 
I'eshwah  had  written  to  him  shortlv  before,  offering  MaiirattH 
higher  terms  of  compensation  and  privilesfe  than  Meer 
JaiFier's  treaty  contained  ;  but  Clive  knew  that  the  price  of  the 
Mahratta  assistance  would  be  the  plunder  of  Bengal,  and  declined 
it.     What  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  alone,  or  not  at  council  of 
all.     At   Cutwah,    where   he   halted,   the    memorable  '''*'■• 
council  of  war  was  held  on  June  21,  and  Clive  himself  even  voted 
against  an  advance,  on  what  at   first  sight  appeared  an 
hopeless  entei'piise.     ^^'ith  3,000  men  he  must  attack  against  an 
60,000  infantry  and  18,000  cavalry,  with  a  numerous  "  '^'^  ' 
artillery,  posted  in  a  strong  position,  from  which  his  own  escape, 
in  case  of  defeat,  would  be  impossible,  while  the  amount  of  de- 
pendence he  could  place  upon  Meer  JafEer  was  even  then  doubtful ; 
but,  in  the  face  of  these  doubts  and  danger-s,  Clive's  bold  mind 
recovered  its  wonted  firmness  during  the  niirht,  and 

,  .  ,  •  r  T  m      1  1   %  but  eventu- 

by  sunrise  on  the  morumg  oi  June  2'J,  the  whole  army  aiiy advances 
was  crossing  the  Ganges.     The  rainy  season   had  set  ''^*^' 

in,  with  a  violent  storm  at  Cutwah,  on  the  19th  ;  but  this  had 
cleared  away,  and  the  fresh  bright  morning  gave  a  cheerful  tone 
to  the  operation. 

In  many  wonderful  scenes  have  Briiish  troops  been  engaged ; 
but  it  is  questionable,  considering  the  daring  nature  of  the 
service,  its  importance  in  the  world's  historj%  or  the  beauty  of  ita 
surroundings,  whether  any  equals  that  crossing  of  the  Ganges  by 
the  combined  English  and  native  troop.s,  under  Colonel  Clive. 
That  evening  the  little  army,  dragging  its  eight  small  field-pieces 
by  hand,  had  marched  to  the  gTOve  of  Plassy,  filteen  miles  distant, 
and  about  1  a.m.  took  up  a  position  in  it.  Clive  discovered  that 
the  army  of  the  Naw.nb  was  not  a  mile  distant  from  him,  and  the 
drums  and  trumpets  of  the  night-watches  and  patr:>ls  sounded 


■ 
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close  at  hand.  In  the  morning  early,  the  Njiwab  directed  the 
The  KM(tii<h  J'^nglii^h  to  be  attacked.  A  coward  by  nature,  he 
"5''t"io"" ''^  took  no  part  in  the  action,  and  when  his  conimander- 
K.iwAb'a  in-cliief.  Meer  Mudun,  was  wounded,  and  died  on  beinyr 

Tiie  NaivAi)  turrifU  to  liis  tent,  lie  lost  all  hope,  and  mounting  a  swilt 
iiit«  t-> M>or-  camel,  fled  to  Moorshidabad.  The  army  dispersed  at 
once,  and  on  Llive  s  advance,  about  noon,  he  saw  little 
except  a  few  Frenchmen  to  resist  iiiin  ;  the  remainder  were  a  flying 
TheNaw.it.g  rabble,  whom  he  disdained  to  pursue.  Lverythiiig  in 
defta'ti'd'"*  cBHip  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  his  own  sin-rularly 
disiwrses.  modest  and  graphic  account  of  the  battle,^  possesses 
even  more  interest  now  that  the  results  of  the  victory  can  he 
estimated,  than  it  did  when  it  first  excited  the  wonder  and  ad- 
jniration  of  the  people  of  England. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

OF   EVENTS   m   BENGAL   AND   THE   CARNAIIC   {continued), 

1757  TO  1750. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  victory  of  Pla-ssy  was  the  foundation 
of    the  JJritish    empire    in   India,  but    it  is    no    lei^^s 

Effort  of  the  ^  '  T     ,      . 

Tirtnryof  truc,  as  Will  appear  irom  subsequent  events.  It  had 
'***■  been  gained    with  the  trifling  loss  to  the   victors  of 

eeventy-two  killed  and  wounded,  while  that  of  the  Nawab's 
army  was  barely  .'500  of  all  ranks.  As  nearly  as  possible,  KK) 
years  before,  the  first  great  blow  dealt  against  the  Mahomedan 
power  in  India,  was  tiie  slnu<; liter  of  the  army  of  Beejapoor  by 
Sivajee  in  the  wilds  of  the  Wr>tern  Ohaiits;  the  direct  result  of 
which  was  the  rise  of  the  Maliratta  power.  That  power  had 
already  broken  down  the  Mahomedan  empire,  and  now  another 
was  to  rise  upon  the  battle  of  IMixssy,  whicli  was  to  subdue  and 
extinguish  both.  The  day  after  the  victory,  Clive  was  joined  by 
Meer  Jaflier,  who  had  appeared  with  some  cavalry  on  the  outskirt.i 
of  the  combat,  and  had  retired.  Tliough  he  had  taken  no  active 
part  in  the   battle,  lie   had   done   wliat  had  been   expected  from 

liim,  and  was  to  receive  hia  reward.  Next  day  he  pro- 
retd!.  to  ceeded  in  advance  to  ^loorshidabad,  followed  leisurely 

d«ria<i,'  by  Clive,  who,  entering  the  city  in  triumph,  on  June  L".', 

repaired  at   once    to   the   hall    of  audience,  wliere   he 

HI  If]  rti*  ' 

iiir.iin  Mpcr  placed   Meer  .lafiier  on  the   throne,  and  declared   him 
Soobah  ol  Reni^al,  IJehar,  and  Orissa. 

'   MmIcoIihV  '  Mc-mniiM,'  l)i-^|))itih  fo  .Sorrit  Coininitfop.  vol.  i.  pp.  2C>^-27'2i 
Uiiiic,  vol.  li.  &.C. ;  MiJr»  '  lii.->t(>ry,'  vul.  iii.  Uxik  iv.  chup.  iii.  &c. 
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When  l\[eer  Jaffier  arrived  in  the  city,  Suraj-ood-Dowlah  wai; 
rtill  in   the  palace,  preparijig  for  flight ;    and   taking 
"vitli  uini  one  oi  his  mistresses,  a  menial,  and  a  casket  Dowiaii 
of  jewels,  he  escaped  at  night  from  a  window  of  the   '""^'"•*" 
palace  into  a  boat,  which    had  been   prepared,  and  was  rowed 
rapidly   up   the   river,  in   the   hope  of    meeting   with    M.   Law, 
who,   with  200  Frenchmen,  had  been  coming  to   his  assistance 
from  Bohar.     But  in  this  he  was  disappointed ;  and  having  landed 
near  Raj   Mahal,  in  order  to  have  a  meal   cooked    in   a  lonely 
^akeer's  hut  by  the  river-side,  found  it  tenanted  by  a 

*  He  is  seized 

man  whose  ears  he  had  caused  to  be  cut  off  a  year  mar  r4j 
before,  and  by  whom  he  was  instantly  recognised  and     "'''* 
seized.    Escape  was  impossible,  for  his  flight  was  known  to  all,  and 
the  pursuit  by  land  was  close  ;  and  he  was  conducted  back  to  Moor- 
sliidabad,  amidst  the  execrations'of  the  people.     The  and  put  to 
niglit  he  arrived,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Meer  Jaffier's  M^!",'rsM. 
s<m,    and  his  body,  after  being  publicly  carried  about  ''"•'■'•^ 
the  city,  was  buried  in  his  grandfather's  tomb.     He  was  twenty- 
iive  years  old,  and  had  reigned  fifteen  months.     Clive  is  blamed 
by  some  for  not  having  saved  or  protected  him ;  but  he  was  not 
informed  of  his  capture,  and  to  prevent  his  death  was,  therefore, 
impossible. 

Anotlier  tragedy,  for  so  it  proved  in  effect,  resulted  from  the 
conspimcy  and   revolution.      Tl'.e  name  of  Omichund  ^   .  , 

,,,,  .,.  .  -ii        Oniicliuiids 

has  been  already  mentioned  m  connection  with  the  part  in  the 
intrigues  in  progress,  in   which   he  took  a  prominent 
part.     Sometimes  he  favoured  one  party,  sometimes  another,  and 
appears  to  have  been  equally  ready  to  encourage  Suraj-ood-Dowlah 
in   his   plots   against   the  English,  as   he  was  to  enter  into  the 
conspiracy  against  him  ;    but,   on   the  whole,   he  seems  to  have 
done  more  for  the  English  than  against  them ;  and  his  losses  in 
the  capture  of  Calcutta  had  been  severe.     When  the  plot  was 
ripe,   he   communicated  his  know-ledge   of  it   to   the  jjiggtipu,,. 
confederates,    and  made  his    own  terms.     They  were  tion  with  n.e 

'  •  1  •  1  J?  coiifederalfs 

heavy,  and  he  agi-eed  to  receive  thirty  lacs  of  rupees, 
or  300,000/.,  a-s  his  share  of  Suraj-ood-Dowlah's  treasures,  or  five 
per  cent,  on  their  amount,  for  his  silence.  He  did  not  betray  the 
plot.  If  he  had  done  so,  none  could  have  escaped  the  Nawab's 
vengeance.  Meer  Jaffier,  his  family,  the  Sett  bankers,  all  in  fact 
at  Moorshidabad,  whom  the  conspiracy  involved,  must  inevitably 
have  perished.  Yet  it  was  nevertheless  determined  to  balk  hh 
avarice,  as  it  was  called  ;  to  cheat  the  man  wlio,  had  he  pleased, 
could  have  cheated  all.  Clive,  and  the  members  of  Council, 
were  determined  he  should  get  notliing ;  }et  no  one  The  faUe 
dared   openly  refuse  his  demand,   and  it  was  ratified  "■^■'">- 
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by  a  clause  jrrantir.g  liiui  twenty  lacs  of  rupees — 200,000/. — iu- 
eorted,  not  in  the  real  treaty  with  Meer  Jatfier,  but  in  a  counter- 
part written  on  red  paper,  which  was  signed  by  all  but  Admiral 
Watson,  who  refused  to  be  avowedly  a  party  to  it,  though  ha 
allowed,  as  subsequently  recorded  in  evidence,  his  name  to  bo 
written  by  another.  In  the  certainty  that  lie  wns  to  receive 
enormous  wealth,  Omichund  rested  till  the  drama  was  played 
The  truf.n  Is  out,  and  the  treasures  were  being  divided  at  Moor- 
hcbecoinri"^  shidabad.  He  seems  to  have  been  gloating  over  the 
Insane.  jj^.f,^  of  his  comiug  richcs,  when,  as  he  sat  apart,  Clive 

find  Mr.  Scrafton  went  to  him,  and  t(dd  him  the  red  treaty 
was  a  trick,  and  that  he  was  to  have  nothing.  The  revulsion  of 
feeling  proved  too  much  for  his  mind — he  fainted,  and  was 
carried  away  to  his  palankeen,  and  so  to  his  house  ;  but  he  never 
recovered  his  reasom  and  died,  a  drivelling  idiot,  in 

Comments  ,        ,  r,  i  -v  f.   /-,!•      ?     i-,.      i 

ontiippro-  about  a  year  afterwards.  iNo  act  of  C lives  .ife  has 
"^'  been  more  commented  upon  than  this.  His  own  opinion 
•was,  that  in  this  case  it  was  necessary  to  meet  fraud  by  fraud, 
that  the  end  justified  the  means,  and  that  he  'would  do  it  over 
again  a  hundred  times."  The  act  was  one,  however,  of  deliberate 
and  unworthy  treacherv'.  The  great  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  save  the  sum  of  200,000/.  for  the  Nawab's  treasury ;  and  the 
question,  like  many  others  of  equally  doubtful  character  in 
history,  will  probably  never  be  settled,  whether,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  witii  the  lives  of  so  many 
persons  hanging  upon  the  chances  of  Omichund's  silence,  the 
act  of  deceit  was  not  justified  by  necessity.  At  best  it  has  a 
revolting  circuni.«itantiality,  and  is  thus  on  a  par  with  tho 
general  conspiracy,  whicli,  though  successful,  seems  equally  un- 
ju.stifiable.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  subsequent  history  of 
India  liappily  furnishes  no  parallel  to  either. 

A  remarki'ble  episode  of  the  war,  the  details  of  which  are  of 
extreme  interest,  was  the  chaaa  of  M.  T^aw  and  his 
inrRuii of  party,  by  a  small  detachment  under  Captain  Eyre 
(Joote,  who  proved,  on  this  occasion,  an  excellent  par- 
tisan officer;  and  iJthough  Law  escaped,  yet  tlie  indomitable 
perseverance  by  which  I'Airopean  soldiers  were  marclicd  literall3' 
hundreds  of  miles  through  an  unknown  country,  and  in  the 
rainy  season,  had  an  effect  upon  people  who  had  never  before 
been  a  European,  which  was  never  ellaced. 

It  need  hardly  be  recorded  that  the  full  amount  of  lo.«3,  public 
romponi*-  ""tl  private,  was  paid  from  the  Nawab's  treasury.  In 
'oi»"M"nnd  adflition  to  the  sums  fipeiified  in  the  treaty,  Meer  Jaflit-r 
unnuities.  made  a  present  of  .0O(),(KO/.— fifty  lacs  of  rupees— to  tlie 
army  and  navy  ;  to  each  member  of  the  Comuiilteo  of  Calcutta, 
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24,000/  ;  to  Clive  iii  that  capacity,  28,000/. ;  while,  on  other  lieads 
his  total  gain  was,  by  his  own  account,  100,000/.,  and  in  all,  can- 
not have  been  less  than  230,000/.      Of  the  general  funds,  the  first 
instalment  of  800,000/.,  or  eiglity  lacs  was  brought  to  Calcutta  in 
a  tnuuiphal  procession  of  boats  from  Moorshidabad,  and  „ 
the  total  amount  of  payment  was  2,200,000/.  sterling,  amoan"'"^ 
The  division  of  the  money  among  the  various  claimants  gave  rise 
to  fierce  dk^putes  and  heartburnings,  which  are  of  little  value  in 
detail,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  fact,  that  the  Nawab,  or  Nabob 
as  he  was  called,  of  Pengal,  had  been  seated  on  his    throne  by 
the  company's  power,  that  all  their  losses  had  been  redeemed 
that  no  impediment  whatever  existed  to  their  trade,  and  that  the 
trench  power  in   Bengal  was  utterlv  crushed.     The  local  revolu- 
tion was  more  complete  than  that  in  the  Carnatic  conducted  bv 
Dupleix;  for  no  one  remained  to  dispute  it,  and  the  Encrlish  re- 
mained masters  of  the  situation.     Clive  had  been  ordered  bv  the 
Madras  Government  to  return  by  Apiil  1757,  but  that  had'been 
inipos.sible.     He  was  now  in  a  position  from  which  he  could  not 
withdraw,  for  he  had  been  appointed  President  of  Bengal. 

During  Clive's  absence  an  attempt  had  been  made'to  gain  pos- 
session of  Madura,  which  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  g^^,,,^  .^ 
m  April  1757,  by  Captain  Calliaud,  the  commandant  tireTlri'atic. 
of  Tiichinopoly.     While  thus  engaged,  the  French  dispatched  a 
torce  to  Tricliinopoly,  which  invested  the  fort ;  hearing  of  which, 
Calhaud  left  Madura,  and  by  a  memorable  march,  succeeded  in 
evading  the  enemy's  positions  and  regaining  his  post,  and  the 
J^rench   commander  retired.      Wandiwash,   the   chief  of  which 
refused  to  pay  tribute,  was  next  attacked  by  Colonel  Adlercron  • 
but,  on  the  French  advancing,  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  sie^^e' 
Aleanwhile,  the  xAIahrattas  had  arrived,  and  demanded  an  arrear^of 
chouth  of  forty  lacs  of  rupees-400,000/.-which  it  was  impossible 
tor  the  ^.iwab  to  pay  ;  but  their  claim  was  eventuallv  compromised 
for  four  and  a  half  lacs.     The  Patau  Nawabs,  who  were  now  inde- 
pendent of  the  Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan,  and  Moorary  Eao,  oflfered 
to  join  the  English  against  the  Mahrattas ;  but  the  Council  had 
the  wisdom  to  decline  so  irregular  an  alliance,  and  for  the  present 
the  Mahrattas  were  content.    In  June,  Calliaud  renewed  caiiiaud 
his  attack  upon  Madura,  and  having  breached  the  fort,  i^^^  ^» 
attempted  to  storm  it,  but  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.      Aa 
the   investment   continued,  the  garrison   capitulated: 
and   on    August    8  he    entered  the    town,  receiving  war^^puu- 
l-,000/.  as  arrears  of  tribute.     Many  other  desultory  ""''• 
movements  and  attacks  of  forts  of  'a  minor  character  followed,' 
both  by  the  French  and  the  English,  without  any  decided  result 
on  either  side ;  their  forces  were  nearly  balanced  'in  amount,  Ana 
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neither  possessed  the  power  of  striking  a  decisive  blow.   This  8tat>j 
111"  attaird  was,  however,  soon  to  alter. 

Soou  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe,  the  French  Govern- 
ment dispatched  the  Count  de  Lally  as  commander  of 
tiu- i;ouiii(ic    the  French  forces   in   India,  with   a  fine  fleet,  in  May 
i.aii).  1707.     Lally  had  already  liighly  distinguished  himself 

aj  a  soldier,  and  great  expt^ctations  arose  as  to  his  future  success. 

iiuinui  l^^  t*^^''^  ^^'^^^^  ^""  '"^  *^^^'"  regiment  of  Irish,  upwards 
re?iiueiit.  of  1,000  strong;  but  the  troops  sutt'ered  severely  from 
fever  ou  the  vovage,  and  the  tlt-et  did  not  reach  Pondicherry  till 
April  17r)8.  lie  liad  no  sooner  landed  than  he  marched 
i»;iviii  ■  for  Fort  St.  David,  which  he  invested.  An  English  fleet, 

under  Admiral  Stevens,  had,  however,  arrived  at  Madras, 
and  joined  some  ships  under  Mr.  Fococke  ;  and  the  combined  fleet, 
iiu  April  "JO,  f  >ught  an  indecisive  action  with  the  French,  which 
did  not,  however,  prevent  the  French  from  landing  troops  and 
stores  at  Pondicherry,  and  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  David  was  pressed 
nnd  rapitu-  "^^i^^^  vigour.  It  was  not  Wfll  defended,  and  the  am- 
i«te3.  munition  running  short,  it  capitulated  on  June  1.    The 

Council  of  Madras  now  expected  that  the  settlement  would  be 
attacked;  but  it  escaped  for  the  present.  All  the  outlying  gar- 
risons were,  however,  as  far  as  possible,  called  in.  If 
i.^'omliui"'^  *  Lally  had  had  funds  at  his  command,  he  would  pro- 
luoiity.  ijjibly   have    attacked    Madras   at   once ;    but   he    had 

brought  none,  and  Pondicherry  could  supply  none.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  to  enforce  payment  of  a  bond  for  tifty-six  laca  of 
rupees— o'><l,000/.— given  by  tiie  Rajah  of  Tanjore  to  Dupleix  in 
1751  ;  but  it  failed  of  effect,  a-s,  partly  from  assistance  the  rajah 
received  from  the  En-ilish  garrison  at  Trichinopoly,  and  partly 
from  the  arrival  of  an  Englisli  th-et  ofl'the  coast,  Lally  wa.s  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  and  retire.  His  reputation  with  the  natives  had, 
Hia  vioipnco  however,  suilt-red  s«n  erely,  not  only  from  his  ill  success, 
Biid  cruelty.  ]j^j.  f^Qni  his  cruelty.  He  liad  plundered  a  Hindoo 
temple  of  great  antiquity  and  sanctity  at  Kiveloor,  and  had  blown 
awav  some  of  the  IJralimins  attached  to  it  from  his  guus  ;  he  had 
threatened  to  send  the  Ilnjah  of  Tanjore  and  family  into  slavery, 
and  he  hail  forced  the  jH-ople  of  the  country,  without  distinction,  to 
carry  the  burdens  of  his  army.  The  moderation  and  courtliness 
of  Dupleix  were  well  remembered,  and  the  contra-st  with  these 
qualities   displayed  by  Lally,  had    the  worst  effect   among  the 

people. 

If  these  were  not  errors  sufficient  to  bring  about  disastrous 
i.Mi,  rpr«iit  results  to  the  French,  Lally  now  committed  a  greater 
M.BHMy.  in  recalling  P>ussy,  of  wliom  he  was  intensely  jouioua. 
After  recovering  his  position  at  Hiderabad,  as  lias  been  previously 
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carrated,  Tiussy,  at  the  close  of  17oG,  proceeded,  with  500  Euro- 
peans  aud  4,000   Sepoys,  into  the  Northern   Circars. 
Here  he  received  pressing  letters  from  Suraj-ood-Dow-  ^ee^hi^rin' 
liih.  to  advauce  into  Bengal  against  the  English,  ajid  he  ""-''^"■""• 
moved  up  to  the  nortli-eastern  frontier,  to  be  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances;  and,  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  fatw 
of  Chandernagore,  he  attacked  Vizagapatimi,  the  most  important 
of  the  English  factories  on  that  coast,  on  June  24.     'J'he  plaie 
was  not  capable  of  defence,  and  it  capitulated  ;  but  before  iiiis-^v 
could  enter  upon  further  operations,  he  was  suddenly  obliged  to 
march  rapidly  upon  Aurungabad,  where  Salabut  Jung  had""  been 
driven  to   e.xtremity  by  his  brothers,  Nizam  Ally  and    Basalut 
Jung,  who  iiad  usurped  the  whole  power  of  the  State. 
In  tv7enty-one  days,  and  by  a  route  little  known,  Bussy  "^aZIZ- 
reached  Aurungabad,    wh^re  he   found   not  only   the  ^^''^^ 
armies  of  the  usurpers,  but  a  Maliratta  force,  prepared  to  act  as 
circumstances    might    require.       The    French    troops    with    tlie 
Soobahdar  had  protected  him  from  violence,  and  Bussv's 
presence  restored  or.ler.     Nizam   Ally  was  induced  'to  u'e'^l^m: 
moderate  his  pretensions,  to  give  up   the  great  seal,  *""""■ 
wliich  was  now  entrusted  to  Ba.salut  Jung,  and  to  accept  of  tbo 
government  of  Hyderabad  instead  of  Berar.      But  further  pre- 
caution was  necessary;  and  Bussy,  by  the  assistance  of  the  de- 
puty-govern(.r  of  Dowlatabad,   obtained  possession  of  that  fort 
one  of  the  strongest  in  India.  A  plot  was  now  laid  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Salabut  Jung ;  but  it  was  defeated,  and  in  a  tumult  which 
ensued,  the  prime  minister,  who  had  been  the  most  active  iu 
Nizam  Ally's  interest,  and   Nizam  Ally  himself,  at  once  fled  to 
Boorhanpoor.     By  the.<e  masterly  operations,  Bussy 's  power  wafj 
rendered,  to  all  appearance,  more  secure  than  ever;  but  at  thfe 
juncture  the  order  of  recall  from  Lally  i-eached  him,  and  was  the 
direct  cause  of  his  ruin.     He  might  have  disobeyed  the  order,  for 
he  was  the  servant  of  a  native  prince,  who  was  in  soie  need  of 
bis  services ;  but,  a  true  soldier  at  heart,  obedience  was  his  firet 
care,  and  leaving  his  troops  under  the  command  of  M.  Conflan« 
he  proceeded  direct  to  Pondicherry,  and  joined  Lally  in  the  month 
of  September,  just  before  his  expedition  to  Arcot 

Immediate  advantage  was  taken  of  M.  Bussy's  absence  from 
the  Northern  Circars,  by  Anundraj,  chief  or  Rajah  of  Vizagapa- 
tani,  -who   made  an   insurrection   on  his  own  account 
against   the    French  garrison,   with   some  success,  as  IS"' 
he  gained  possession  of  the  place ;  but  he  was  unable  *''^"'^«- 
to  pro3ecute  this  advantage,  and  was  fearful  of  i-einforcements  to 
the  Irench  arriving.     He  therefore  applied  to  Clive,  ciivc=o..ieu 
who,  now   at   rest   in  Bengal,    was  enabled    to   as-ist   i!"'  ""'•'' ' ' 

„  "iiagapatam. 
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him.  It  was  not  only  possible,  be  tboupfbt,  to  a^=sist  Aniind- 
liij,  but  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  Northern  Circars. 
Bussy  had  delegated  his  authority  in  the  Circara  to  M.  Mora^iu, 
the  governor  of  Masulipatam ;  but  he  had  been  summoned 
to  Pondicherry  as  well  as  himself,  and  Lnlly  appointed  the 
Marq^uis  de  Conflans  to  the  vacant  post.  The  proposal  of 
„.  ^  Anundrai  reached  Calcutta  in  July  1758,  but  it  was 
Colonel  F.irde  not  before  September  that  the  expedition  could  be 
Nortiu'rii  prepared,  and  it  did  not  reach  Yizagapatjim  till  Oc- 
arcars.  tober  20  of  that  year.     It  was  under  the  command  of 

Colonel  Forde,  whom  Clivn  had  selected  for  his  especial  fitness, 
and  consisted  of  oOO  Europeans,  2,000  Sepoys,  anil  six  field- 
pieces.  After  making  a  treaty  with  the  rajah,  and  preparationa 
for  a  march,  the  allies  set  out  towards  Itajahmnndry  ;  and  on 
„    ,    ,  ,        December  3,  encountered  Conflans,  who  had  with  him 

Fnnle  defeats    _  _  '  •   ,  i 

theM-iniuis  oOO  tiuropcans,  2,000  Sepoys,  with  a  large  park  of 
artiilery^,  and  gave  him  a  severe  defeat,  taking  all  his 
guns.  Forde  followed  him  up  by  a  forced  march  to  IJajahniundiy, 
but  found  the  place  evacuated.  On  Jiinuary  28,  175U,  the  army 
marched  for  Masulipatam,  but  its  progress  was  delayed  by 
Anundraj  on  various  pretexts,  and  Colonel  Forde  did  not  reach 
Raiabutjung  Masulipatam  till  March  C.  Meanwhile  Conflans  luid 
a!«i""?hV"  summoned  Salabut  Jung,  the  Nizam,  to  his  aid,  by 
Kreiich.  representing  to  him  that  both  the  English  and  Anund- 

raj might  be  easily  defeated.  The  war,  therefore,  had  assumed  a 
very  complicated  character,  for  the  aid  of  Salabut  Jung 
was,  doubtless,  of  a  very  formidable  character.  Forde  did 
not,  however,  lose  heart,  but  opened  trenches  against  the  furt. 
>t»soiii«t»m  Hardly  had  this  been  effected,  when  his  Europeans 
t*Bie«ed,  broke  into  open  mutiny,  demanding  not  only  arrear.-} 
of  pay,  but  the  plunder  of  Mu.fulipatnm  should  they  take  it.  ]^ut 
on  news  arriving  that  the  Nizam  was  only  forty  miles  di.stant, 
they  set  to  work  in  earnest,  completed  the  batteries,  and  by 
iind  taken  April  7  had  made  two  breaches  in  the  works.  That  day 
i.y  utorin.  t),y  f^j.^  ^.j^t,  gtomied  by  .340  ICuropeans  and  1,400  native 
Boldiers.  There  were  -500  Europeans  in  the  fort,  with  120  piccee 
of  cannon  ;  but  the  defence  had  been  miserable,  and  at  its  capture 
there  were  more  European  pri.'oners  than  assailant.s.  Salaliiit 
.lung,  after  waiting  at  a  ic-pectable  distance  for  assi.xtance  f'rouj 
Pondicherry,  and  on  finding  the  PVench  sliips  had  ariived,  but 
had  again  dejiarted  without  landing  the  troops  on  board,  gave 
iviioiici  "P  "''  hope  from  the  French,  and   turned  his  attention 

'^^""'' "  „t.  to  the  Enirlishjin  the  hope  of  obtaining:  thtir  fwsistance 
gaiatiuijuiig.  in  bis  contest  witli  Nizam  Ally.  On  the  Itjisis  of  the 
negoliatict  which  now  ensued,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  in 
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rU  ii'fpects  was  most  important  for  the  interests  of  tlie  English. 

Ma.<ulii)iitani,  with  a  large  tract  of  country,  yielding  four  lacs — 

40,000/. — per  vear,  was  ceded  in  perpetuity.  The  French 

were  to  possess  no  settlements  or  factories  north  of  the  ceoeu  t.>  the 

Krishna  river,  and  the  Soobahdar  engaged  not  to  employ     "^' 

any  of  them  in  his  dominions  for  the  future.     Thus  had  the  power 

established  by  Bussv  in  the  Deccan  crumbled  awav,  as 

it  were,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  and  in  a  manner  i".«tr 

wSiich,  though  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  M.  de     ^*"'"**-  • 

Conflans,  almost  justified  Lally's  opinion,  that  it  wsis  delusive  and 

unsubstantial. 


CHAPTER   X. 


OF  EVENTS  IX   BEXGAL,   FROM   THE   ItATTLE   OP   PLASsr   TO   THE 
DEPARTURE   OF   CLIVE,  1757    TO   1700. 

It  was  one  thing  to  set  up  a  Xawab  of  Bengal  in  the  English 
interest,  and  quite  another  to  control  his  actions,  and 
to  induce  him  to  maintain  a  tranquil  and  respectable  wuiiMeer 
government.     Meer  Jatlier's  treasury  w.is  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  his  payments  to  the  English ;  and  he  desired  to  resort 
to  the   usual  Mahomedan  practice  of  confiscation  and  extortion 
to  supply  his  wants.     The  persons  against  whom  he  had  begun 
these    demands   were    his    finance    minister,    Rai   Doolub ;    the 
Hindoo  go\ernor  of   Midnapore,  the  Rajah  of  Purneah,  and  Ram 
XaiTain,  governor  of  Patna:  and   as  many  rebellions  were  tlie 
consequence.     Unable  either   to  effect  his  purpose,  or  to   check 
these  outbreaks,  which  it  must  be  confessed  had  the  sympatliy 
of  the    people,  the  Xawab  applied  to   Clive,  who,  on  ciive  pro- 
November  25,  1757,  arrived  at  Moorshidabad  at  the  jr*^^'" 
head   of  a   small  force,    and   a   beneficial   result   was  dauad. 
immediately  apparent  in  a  reconciliation  between  the  Xawab  and 
his   minister,    who  joined   his   master   with  10,000   men.      The 
Nawab  and  Clive  then  proceeded  to  Patna,  where  a  similar  re- 
sult with   Ram  Xarrain  followed,  and  Clive  obtained  His  measures 
from  the  Xawab  a  monopoly  of  the  saltpetre  of  the  '^'■"^• 
province,  on  fair  terms,  but  not  less  than  could  have  been  obtained 
from  other  parties.     Thus  all  the  troubles  passed  off";   but  there 
were  still  apprehensions  that  Bengal  might  be  invaded  b)'  the 
Soobahdar  of  Oudh,  with  whom  waa  a  party  of  French,  under 
M.    I^aw ;    and   the    Mahrattas   had  sent    an   officer   to   demand 
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24  lacs— 240,000/. — as  the  nrroara  of  chouth.  Tlit;  priiuipal 
elements  of  local  disturbanco  had,  however,  been  disposed  of, 
and  Clive  was  able  to  leave  Moorshidabad  for  Calcutta  ou  May 
•'.ininiifsion  ^"^^  Aboiit  a  iiioiith  later,  a  commission  for  the  new 
J^mernment  P'^vemiiient  of  the  Bengal  possessions  arrived  from 
i.f  Bengal.  England,  which  was  strangely  devised.  There  were 
to  be  ten  counsellors,  of  whom  the  four  seniors  were  to  act  as 
governors  for  three  months  each,  in  rotation ;  but  no  provision 
was  made  for  Clive,  and  the  Council  at  once  elected  liim  presi- 
dent. The  fact  is,  that  on  the  disjiatch  of  the  commission,  Clive 
was  supposed,  in  England,  to  have  returned  to  Madras ;  and 
hi*  appointment  as  President  of  Bengal  was  afterwards  con- 
tirmed. 

Although   Clive  had  temporarily  adjusted  the    differences  at 
riHsn  Moorshidiibad,  affairs  did  not  continue  in  a  sfttisfactory 

!i'i"M7«!r!^'  state.  The  Nawab's  son,  Meerun,  proved  vicious  and 
fci]idai)ait.  intractable  ;  and  would  have  sacrificed  Rai  Doolub,  but 
for  Mr.  Scrafton's  interference.  Even  with  his  aid  it  became 
impossible  for  the  minister  to  remain;  and  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  asylum  in  Calcutta,  and  in  saving  his  property,  of  which 
the  Nawab  and  his  son  had  designed  to  deprive  him.  The 
excitement  of  this  event  had  barely  subsided,  when  a  new,  and 
to  some  extent  a  formidable,  dsmger  appeared.  Tiie  Prince  Koyal 
The  Prince  of  Dehly,  Ally  Gohur,  wearied  of  inaction,  and  of  the 
Ue'iijy  tHkea  tyranny  of  his  father's  vizier,  escaped  to  the  Kohilla 
tiientid.  chief,  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah,  who,  having  been  super- 
seded in  his  oflice  as  commander  of  the  forces,  as  already  related 
in  Chapter  VII.  of  this  ]»ook,  was  the  vizier's  declared  enemy. 
Tlie  emperor  had  conferred  on  his  son  the  vice-royalty  of  Jiengal, 
and  a  league  was  formed  by  the  prince  with  the  Soobahdar  of 
Allahabad,  the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  and  two  powerful  Hindoo  rajahs, 
Bulwunt  Singh  and  Soonder  Singh,  to  carry  out  the  invasion 
of  the  country.     At  the  close  of  1758,  their  prepara- 

The  prinre  .  •'      ,         ,  ,      ,  .         '  ,    ,     , 

a.ivHiirPB        tions  were   completed  ;  and  tlio  pnnce  entered   liciiar 

'  ■  at  tlie  head  of  40,000  men,  and  invested  Tntna,  whicli 
was  well  defended  by  Uani  Narrain,  the  governor.  Meer  Jaffier 
alone  wowhl  have  been  totally  unable  either  to  relieve 
ii"  uimi.ie  ti>  Patna,  or  to  oppose  the  mvasion  ;  and  but  for  C'hve, 
opiwM  1  11.  ^j^^  lesults  to  him  must  have  been  in  the  la.^t  degree 
disastrous.  It  dt)es  not  appear  that  Clive  was  distracted  by  tlie 
tliought  that  the  province  hatl  been  really  indepeudent  of  the 
emperor,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Mill  justly  observes,  'he  had  un- 
doubted right  to  appoint  his  eldest  son  to  be  his  deputy  in  the 
government.'  Clive  had  pledged  liis  faith  to  Meer  Jallier,  and 
Uid  not  hesitate  to  move  forward  in  his  behalf. 
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It  was  in  Tain  tliat  the  princp,  when  lie  heard  of  Clive's  march, 
sent  him  lettei-s,  promising  him  large  territorial  cessions  ^.,5,.^ 
for  his  assistance  ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  Meer  Jattter  '!','| j '',',"''_yeJ.'^ 
liad   received   orders   from   the   emperor,    written,   no  J'lffler. 
doubt,  by  the  vizier,  to  oppose  his   son,  and  if  possible,  to  take 
him  prisoner.     Clive,  therefore,  continued  his  march  at  the  head 
of  4o0  Europeans  and  2,500  Sepoys,  and  passing  Mooi-shidabad, 
fcient  forward  a  light  detacliment  under  Ensign  Matthews,  „„   ^    . 

^  '^  '    Effects  of 

on   tlie   arrival   of  which   at  Patna,   the  confederates  ciive-s 
abandoned  the  siege  and  decamped.     The  Soobahdar 
of  Allahabad    had   indeed  preceded  the   general   flight ;   for   the 
Nawiib  of  Oudh,  during   his   absence,  had  treacherously  seized 
the  fortress  of  Allahabad,  and  its  recovery  was  doubtful.     For- 
saken by   his  allies,    the    prince  would   have  thrown     , 

1  •  ,i-  /-ii-       t  •  1  1  •  11    The  prime 

laniselt    upon  Olives   generositv  ;   but  as  this  would  assisted  by 

.  "  .  Clive 

have  been  embarrassing,  Clive  dismissed  him  with  a 
sufficient  sum  for  his  e.vpenses.     Meer  JafRers  gratitude  for  this 
service  was,  for  the  present,  sincere.     He  obtiiined  for  Clive  a 
patent  of  nobility  from  the  emperor,  with  the  title  of  Q^^yg  oi.taiiis 
Shoukut  Jung,  who  conferred  upon  him  an  appanage,  |i*a[^^f,r,'„",'' 
or  jahgeer,  of  the  value  of  three  lacs,  or  30,000/.,  per  tiie  cinperor. 
year  for  its  support.      This   consisted   of  the   quit  rent   of   the 
lands  held  by  the  company,  which  had  hitherto  formed  part  of 
the  general  revenues  of  the  province  of  Bengal. 

Clive  reached  Calcutta  in  June,  and  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Forde,  or  such  portion  of  them  as  could  be  spared  from  He  returns 
the  Northern  Circars,  arrived  soon  afterwards,  in  time  '"  L'aicutta. 
to  check  a  combination,  as  some  assert,  between  the  Nawab,  or 
his  son  Meerun,  with  the  Dutch,  who  had  a  settlement        ,     .  . 

i~ii  •  1  T  1  •     •  ,»■  TlicNawalis 

at  Chinsurah  ;  or,  according  to  other  opinions,  an  eiiort  intrigue  with 
cf  the  J3utch  government  of  Batavia  to  establish  a 
countei-poise  to  the  English  power  in  Bengal.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition is  hardly  tenable,  and,  therefore,  the  probability  of  an  intrigua 
with  the  Nawab  becomes  the  more  possible.  Meer  Jaffier  was 
Clive's  guest  at  Calcutta  in  October  1759,  when  the  Dutch  tleet  of 
seven  ships,  crowded  with  European  soldiers,  amved 

,  }  J     ,  1      1  •        1  1  A  Dutch  fleet 

in   the   nver,   and    he   took   his   departure   somewhat  arrives  in  tho 
abruptly,    writing    afterwards  to   Clive   that   he   had     ''"=''^' 
granted  some  additional  privileges  to  the  Dutch.     Holland  and 
England  were  at  peace :  but  Clive  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
admit  the  presence  of  any  rival  European  force,  and  he 
made   preparations   to    resist   the    Dutch   fleet   as    an  comrnenre 
enemy's.     The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  commence  hos- 
tilities, by  seizing  some  of  the  company's  vessels  anl  grain-boats, 
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hoisting  tbelr  own  colours  upon  them,  and  binninj^  the  storehouses 
Their  fleet  u  «it  Fulta.  These  acts  freed  ('live  from  eiiibarrnssmeut. 
direated.  'I'hg  Dutch  tieet  was  attacked  by  Commodore  Wilson, 
on  November  -S,  and  defeated,  six  of  the  ships  striking  their  flags, 
and  one  being  taken  in  endeavourini;  to  escape.  They  had,  how- 
ever, landed  700  Europeans  and  800  ^Malays  above  Calcutta,  and 
these,  after  a  skirmish  with  Colonel  Forde,  formed  a  junction  with 
their  countrymen  in  Chinsurah,  to  which  place  Forde  had  pursued 
them.  He  was  doubtful  what  to  do,  when  Clive's  memorable 
uote,  written  on  one  of  the  cards  with  which  he  was  playing  when 
ciiionei  Forde's  dispatch  reached  him — •  Dear  Forde,  fight  thorn 

firj'Duu-ii"^'^*  immediately,  I  will  send  you  the  order  in  council  to- 
tr.iDp^  nioiTow' — decided  the  question.     Forde  had   only  330 

Europeans  and  81-0  Sepoys ;  but  he  attacked  tlie  Dutcli,  who,  far 
i.nd  defoiits  Superior  to  him  in  force,  were  posted  in  the  plain  willi- 
oi.in.  Qu^;    Chinsurah,     and    severely    defeated     them,    the 

European  Dutch  soldiers  being  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded.  Tlie 
complicity  of  the  Nawab's  son,  Meerun,  was  afterwards  a])parent ; 
foi-  he  suddenly  appeared  after  the  action,  without  cause,  at  the 
head  of  7,000  cavalry,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  had  been  pre- 
pared toactagain.^t  the  English  if  the  Dntcli  had  proved  victorious. 
The  contest  and  temporary  alarm  were,  however,  at  an 
rist.irrg  tlie  eud ;  CHvc  restored  the  ships,  and  a  covenant  was 
uttisii>9.  j^^j^jjg  ^jjjj^f  j^jp  Dutch  should  maintain  only  12")  Euro- 
peans for  the  protection  of  their  factories ;  send  away  all  other 
troops,  and  that  they  should  pay  for  the  damage  and  loss  they 
had  caused  ;  and  under  their  compliance  with  these  stipulations, 
the  affair  ended. 

The  government  of  Madras  was  still  in  warfare  with  the 
French,  as  has  been  already  related  ;  but  it  was  strong  enough  to 
nivoretiinis  relieve  any  apprehension  of  danger  ;  none  was  evident 
'"  '•-"s'""'!.  j„  15engal,  and  Clive  determined  to  proceed  to  England. 
He  had  already  written  his  views  of  the  English  position  in  Bengal 
to  Mr.  Pitt,'  and  had  sketched,  with  a  bold,  but  true,  hand,  the 
pmbabilities  of  the  company  obtaining  the  whole  of  Bengal,  and 
extending  the  British  power  into  India  ;  and  it  is  probable,  believ- 
ing from  the  political  aspect  of  affairs  amrng  native  States,  that 
•^uch  a  contingency  might  be  near  at  hand,  that  he  considered  it 
his  best  course  to  explain  tliese  subjects  personally  to  the  minister, 
ns  well  as  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  lie,  therefore,  sailed  for 
England  on  February  2.'>,  1700. 


»   Vile  Malcolm's  'Memoirs,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  ]  19-126. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OF  EVENTS  IS  THE  CARXATic  (continwcl from  Ch.  IX.)f 
1759  TO  1700. 

A.T  this  period,  two  fleets,  nearly  equal  in  force  -  one  English,  ol 
Rftven  sail,  under  Admiral   Pococke  :  the  other  French,  ^.     ,    ,. 

'  .    ,        ,  .  •    ^aval  action 

under  the  Count  d  Ache,consistinp:  of  eight  ships — were  <>n  tiie  Ciro- 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Admiral  Pococke  had 
been  too  late  to  relieve  Fort  St.  David  ;  but  he  attacked  the  French 
squadron  on  tvro  occasions,  and  on  the  last  having  gained  somo 
indecisive  advantage,  the  JVench  admiral  escaped  to  Poadicherry, 
whence,notwithstanding  Lally's  earnest  remonstrances, he  sailed  for 
the  Mauritius.  The  actual,  as  well  as  the  moral  force  of  Laiij's 
I-ally'sposition,  were  both  much  weakened  by  this  event;  Position. 
but  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  something  to  establish  Rajah 
Sahib,  the  eldest  son  of  Chunda  Sahib,  whom  the  French  luid 
proclaimed  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  :  and  having  entered  into  an 
intrigue  with  the  native  commandant  of  Arcot,  wliicli  belonged  to 
Mahomed  Ally,  he  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  place  for  10,000  rupees ; 
and  Lally  having  marched  thither,  received  a  mock  capitulation, 
and  entered  the  town  in  triumph  on  October  4,  1758.  lie  had 
hoped  to  capture  Chingliput ;  but  the  authorities  of  Madras,  fully 
alive  t^  its  importance,  threw  a  strong  garrison  into  the  fort,  and 
saved  it.  Arcot  itself  was  of  little  value  ;  and  Lally's  only  hope 
appeared  to  be  a  successful  siege  of  Madras.  His  own  officers 
were,  however,  despairing.  There  was  no  money  to  be  had  at 
Pondicherry.  Bnssy,  who  had  just  arrived,  could  supply  none, 
and  all  that  could  be  collected  was  94,000  rupees,  of  which  Lally 
supplied  60,000  from  his  own  funds ;  but,  as  the  Count  d'Estaign 
expressed  himself,  '  it  was  better  to  die  by  a  musket-shot  under 
the  walls  of  Madras,  than  to  starve  at  Pondicherry,'  and  under 
these  circumstances  the  French  marched  for  the  siege  of  Madras 
in  December. 

Madras  was  fully  prepared  for  the  attack,  but  the  forces  were 
not  sufficient  to  check  the  French  advance,  and  after  sip^eot 
the  occupation  of  the  native  town  by  the  enemy,  the  fort  Madras, 
was  closely  invested.     The  siege  continued  for  nine  weeks,  with 
considerable  loss  to  both  sides,  and  a  breach  was  efl'ected,  which 
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•would  have  been  atornied   on  Febniarj'  10,  IT/iO,  when,  on  tbiit 
ilnv,  a  Heet  of  iMi'dish  ships,  with   a  reinforceuieut  of 

A  nival  of  ,,r,'i\i'-       •  ■        »   •         1  1  ¥■> 

Kiiu-iuh  bUU  Kings  troops,  arrived  in  the  roads,     r  or  some  lime 

past  the  French  anny  had  been  witliout  pay,  and  were 
eliort  of  provisions,  as  well  jus  of  powder  and  shot;  further 
prosecution  of  the  siege  was,  therefore,  hopeless,  and  the  French 
ThrKrciicii  retired  on  February  17.  Tlie  Ijij^^lisli  Iocs  on  all  heads 
ntiie.  jmj  \ieen  •")"'■'  Europeans  and  7(52  Sepoy?,  and  that  of 

the  French  was  probably  much  greater.  If  Lally  had  retired  upon 
I'ondidierry,  it  would  liave  been  tantamount  to  a  relinquishment 
of  the  struggle ;  but  he  moved  to  Arcot,  and  after  come  desultory 
operations  by  both  armies,  tlie  English  having  also  taken  tlie  field, 
they  went  into  quarters  early  in  May.  To  the  English  the  sea  was 
open,  and  they  continued  to  receive  troops  and  supplies;  but  the 
hopes  of  the  French  that  their  long  looked-for  fleet  would  arrive 
with  money  and  stores  was  disappointed.  On  September  10,  it  was 
attacked  by  Admiral  Pococke  oti"  Trincomalee,  and  dispersed  ;  but 
a  portion  of  it  subsequently  reached  Pondicherry,  and  M.  d'Ach6 
having"  landed  about  40,000/.  in  money  and  diamonds, 

The  Frcnf.li  ~  ,  ,    *  , 

iiict  rcaiiicg  With  500  Europeans,  marines  and  sailora,  could  neither 
oe  induced  nor  commanded  to  remain,  and  again  left 
India.  Meanwhile,  Wandiwash  had  been  attacked  by  the  English, 
who  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss  ;  and  .M.  Jiussy,  who  h.id  ob- 
tained permission  to  return  to  the  Deccan,  to  meet  Bjisalut  Jung, 
left  that  place  with  the  troops  which  had  been  made  over  to  him. 
He  had  no  sooner  departed,  than  the  whole  French  army  broke 
cut  into  mutiny,  and  he  was  obliged  to  halt  at  Arcot  for  some 
days.  This  delayed  his  junction  with  Basalut  Jung,  who  had 
approached  the  frontier  of  the  Carnntic  ;  but  they  met  finally  on 
November  10.  liasalut  Jung,  instead  of  giving  money,  demanded 
It,  and  wished  to  be  nuide  sovereign  of  the  whole  Carnatic;  all 
which  being  impossible,  Bussy  returned  from  an  e.\pediti(m  which 
seems  to  have  had  no  practical  object  from  the  first. 

Before  he  could  rejoin,  Lally,  who  was  unable,  for  want  of 
funds,  to  heep  the  wiiole  of  his  army  together,  now  sent  half  of 
it  to  the  south  ;  and  Coote,  who  had  arrived  at  Madras,  and  who 
(•aw  his  error,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it.  His  first 
cooip  inkes  Operation  was  the  capture  of  Wandiwash,  which  sur- 
waiuiiwaHii.  rendered  on  November  20,  and  wa.s  follo\ved  by  the  fall 
of  Canangooty,  on  December  10.  .Vfter  this,  the  movements  of 
oiK-rni  both  armies  continued  till  January  22,  17G0,  when  they 

mtioii.  encountered  each  other  near  Wandiwjush,  which   Liillv 

was  again  besieging.  The  English  had  1,000  Europeans  and 
2,100  native  infantry,  with  ],2oO  native  cavalry  and  sixteen  field- 
oiecee;   the  French,  2  2.j0   Euro;H-ans  and    I, oOO  Sepoys,  besidt>d 
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their  Mahratta  horse,  with  twenty  field-pieces.  Tlie  forces, 
therefore,  seem  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  equal  on  both  sides. 
After  a  brilliant  combat,  the  French,  who  had  siiftered  very 
severely,  as  well  by  the  fire  of  Coote"s  own  regiment  tiio  Frpnch 
as  from  the  bayonet,  retreated.  They  had  Inst  GOO  Jofeaied. 
Europeans  in  killed  and  wounded,  that  of  the  English  being  about 
200.  Jlussy,  who  had  led  one  of  the  charges,  had  his  liorse  sliut 
under  him,  and  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  if  the  English  native 
cavalry  had  done  their  duty,  the  retreat  of  the  French  might  have 
been  severely  harassed. 

Coote  now  proceeded  to  attack  Arcot ;  and  on  February  5  his 
batteries  opened  against  the  fort ;  and  by  the  9th  a  cpote-s  r.ro 
bre.ich  had  been  partly  effected,  when  the  garrison  sur-  ceedings. 
rendered.  Other  minor  operations  succeeded,  and  by  the  middle 
of  March,  with  the  exception  of  Pondicherry  itself,  Calicut  was 
the  only  possession  on  the  coast  which  remained  to  the  French. 
This  place  fell  to  a  detachment  from  Trichinopoly  on  April  5,  and 
by  May  1,  the  French  were  confined  to  Pondicherry  by  the  English 
army,  which  was  preparing  to  invest  it.  The  condition  of  the 
French  affairs  in  the  Carnatic  now  appeared  desperate.  No  fleet 
had  arrived  witli  supplies  or  money  :  and  it  was  questionable,  if 
any  ships  should  reach  India,  whether  they  could  approach  the 
coast,  as  no  less  than  eleven  ships  of  the  line  of  the  English  fleet 
were  now  present,  and  the  English  had  secured  further  reinforce- 
ments of  troops.  In  his  despair — for  it  can  be  called  little  j^„y  appucg 
else — Lally  now  applied  to  Ilyder  Ally  of  Mysore,  who  '"  uydt-r. 
had  risen  into  power,  and  was  believed  capable  of  rendering  mate- 
rial assistance ;  but  the  negotiation  was  productive  of  no  result. 
Ilyder  Ally  was  obliged  to  return  suddenly  to  Mysore,  and  was 
followed  as  suddenly  by  his  troops.  Meanwhile  ]Madras  had  re- 
ceived further  reinforcements  of  King's  troops,  and  the  fleet  was 
increated  to  seventeen  tail  of  the  line,  besides  the  company's 
armed  vessels.  Ample  means,  therefore,  existed  for  the  sipfrenf 
siege  of  Pondicherry,  and  operations  against  it  were  i'""J'ci>errr. 
commenced  without  delay.  The  recently  arrived  fleet  had,  how- 
ever, brought  out  a  commission  for  Major  jNIonson,  who,  as  colonel, 
now  virtually  superseded  Coote  on  the  eve  of  the  final  triumph  of 
the  war  he  had  so  admirably  conducted,  and  he  prepared  to  depart 
from  Bengal  with  his  regiment ;  but,  under  the  necessity  of  the 
situation,  he  allowed  it  to  remain,  aod  stayed  also  himself,  at  the 
request  of  the  Madras  Council ;  but  for  the  present  without  com- 
mand. The  first  operations,  therefore,  were  commenced  by  Monson. 
After  a  partial  attack  upon  the  English  camp  by  Lally,  on  Sej  - 
tember  4,  which  failed,  the  investment  of  the  place  was  com- 
laeuced;  and  in  the  first  attack  on  the  outposts  and  redoubts, 
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Mouuon  was  severely  wounded.  Coote,  however,  had  not  sailed, 
and  now  resumed  his  command :  and  the  confidence  of  the  army, 
wliich  had  been  soniewliat  wciikened,  was  fully  restored. 

At  this  period,  Pondiciierry  was  sorely  straitened  for  provisions, 
and  the  expulsion  of  tiie  entire  native  population  was 

Distress  of  i  i        i     n  /•  • 

iiie native  urged  by  Lallv  ;  but  for  the  present  it  was  not  caiTied 
out.  A  gleam  oi  hope  presented  itselt  in  the  arrival  of 
the  Mahrattas,  who  had  returned  to  the  Carnatic  ;  but  the  nego- 
tiation with  Ballajee  liao  I'^shwah  proved  delusive.  On  Novem- 
ber 10,  the  stores  for  the  siege  operations  arrived  from 
the  natives  Madia*,  and  Lally  seeing  that  it  would  be  no  longer 
delayed,  expelled  1,400  of  the  natives,  who,  of  all  sexes 
and  ages,  without  provisions,  wandered  for  seven  days  between 
the  fort  and  the  bound  hedge  now  held  by  the  British,  subsisting 
upon  roots  of  grass,  or  whatever  they  could  pick  up.  Coote's 
desire  was  to  drive  them  back  into  the  fort,  but  they  were  fired 
upon  from  thence,  and  he  at  last  allowed  them  to  pass  into  the 
open  country.  On  the  oOth,  a  furious  storm  wrecked  several  of 
the  blockading  fleet,  and  damaged  the  trenches  very  seriously ; 
but  Lally  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  disaster.  The 
Pr.igrepsof  damages  were  soon  repaired,  and  on  January  12,  170l, 
tiienieb'c.  the  trenches  were  opened.  On  the  loth,  about  sunset, 
a  party  from  the  fort  approached  with  a  flag  of  truce,  bearing 
letters  from  Lally  and  the  Council.  Both  letters  contiiined  stipu- 
lations, some  of  which  were  acceded  to ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
garrison,  Coote  replied  that  he  would  only  accept  terms  of  uncon- 
Thcfortis  ditional  surrender,  and  these  terms  were  agreed  to.  On 
furreiid.red.  t)jg  iGth,  the  Villenore  gate  was  occupied  by  Coote'a 
grenadiers,  and  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  followed  in  tlie 
evening.  Tliere  were  only  two  days'  provisions  remaining,  and  to 
have  protracted  the  defence  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
troops  iH  the  town  amounted  to  2,072,  and  there  were  500  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  100  mortars  and  howitztjrs,  with  small-arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores,  in  great  quantities.  At  sunrise  on  the 
following  morning,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted,  amidst  the  thunder 
of  cannon  from  the  ships  in  the  roads  and  the  artillery  in  camp. 
Lally,  hooted  out  of  the  fort  by  his  ungrateful  countrymen, 
went  to  Madras,  where  the  wife  and  faniilv  of  Kaiah 
(lini.iitc  as  to  Sahib  also  received  an  asylum.  After  the  fall  of  I'ondi- 
BioiiofUie  cherry,  a  question  arose  as  to  whom  it  should  belong, 
'"'^''  It  had  been  surrendered  to  Ilis  Britannic  Majesty,  and 

a  council  of  war  decided  it  should  belong  to  the  King ;  but  Mr. 
I*igott,  the  governor  of  Madras,  not  only  claimed  it,  but  resoluttdy 
declared  he  would  neither  pay  the  troops,  nor  subsist  the  prisoners, 
unleas  it  were  made  over  to  him ;  and  the  objection  was  speedilj? 
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withdrawn.     Tlius  the  capture  of  Madras  was  more  than  revenged; 
for  the  French  power  in  India,  after  a  vast  expenditure 

'  11  1  Extlnrtlon 

of  blood  and  treasure,  was  now  completely  overthrown,  of  the  French 
Three  places  alone  remained  to  them  in  India.  Tiagar 
and  Ginjee  in  the  Carnatic,  which  were  soon  reduced,  and  Mahe 
on  the  western  coast,  which  capitulated  in  February,  to  Colonel 
Monson.  "With  all  his  faults,  Lally  was  deserving  of  a  better  fale 
than  he  experienced.  His  enemies  in  India  and  in  France  had 
exajroferated   his   losses,   and  the  weak  points   of  his 

1  1      11     1  T  c    1         1    /.  •      T     T  F;ite  of  Lally. 

character,  and  all  tho  oomm  ot  the  deieat  in  India  was 
throx^Ti  upon  him.  On  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  imprisoned 
for  eighteen  months,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death;  and  was 
executed  by  the  guillotine  on  the  day  his  sentence  was  known, 
being  conveyed  to  the  scaffold  with  a  large  gag  in  his  mouth  to 
prevent  his  speaking  to  the  people.  Thus  peri.shed  the  last  of 
three  victims  to  French  policy  in  India,  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
ungrateful  nation,  and  the  fortifications  of  PondicheiTy,  con- 
structed at  immense  cost,  being  afterwards  razed  to  the  ground 
by  the  Madras  authorities,  the  humiliation  of  the  French  in  India 
was  completed. 


CHAPTER  Xll. 

MAHEATTA    PEOGRESS,    TO   THE   BATTLE   OF   PANIPUT, 

1757  TO  1761. 

The  main  object  of  Salabut  Jung  the  Nizam's  treaty  with  Colonel 
Forde  at  Masulipatam,  was  to  engage  the  services  of 
the  English  against  his  brotfter  Xizatn  Ally,  who,  since  between 
his  flight  from  Aurungabad,  and  the  departure  of  anti'ilu  ""* 
M.  Buisy,  had  become  again  powerful.  He  had  raised  '''■""""■■ 
troops  at  Boorhanpoor,  and  had  been  joined  by  Ibrahim  Khan 
Gardee,  an  officer  who  had  been  educated  in  his  profession  in  tlie 
French  corps,  and  who  understood  the  management  of  artillery. 
Basalut  Jung,  who  had  been  created  mini.«ter  under  Bussy's  advice, 
c^ent  Janoojee  Bhoslay  with  his  Mahratta  forces  against  Nizam 
Ally,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  ;  but  his  artillery  being  now 
completed,  Nizam  Ally  again  took  the  field,  and  defeated  Janoojee 
with  great  loss.  Salabut  Jung  had  proceeded  to  Hyderabad,  and 
when  he  marched  for  Ma.oulipatam,  to  the  assistance  of  M.  de 
Conflans,  Nizam  Ally  not  only  took  possession  of  Aurungabad,  but 
proceeded  to  Hyderabad.  From  these  circumstances,  the  desiro 
of  Salabut  Jung  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  English  will  be 
fully  apparent ;  but,  as  has  been  already  explained,  Colonel  Forde 
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was  in  no  p  sitioii,  even  liad  he  Ijoen  free  to  do  so,  to  eiifrafjo  in 
Decean  j.olitics,  and  Salabnt  Juug  returned  to  Hyderabad.  Here, 
after  much  discussion  between  the  three  brothers,  the  office  of 
iniiiist^T  was  conferred  upon  Nizam  Ally,  aud  Basalut  Jung 
departed  to  his  province  of  Adony. 

In  the  year  1757,  the  Pt^shwah  had  proceeded  into  the  Carnatic 
Mi)ii»tu  for  tlie  purpose  of  levying  the  usual  cliouth,  which  had 
«iT:itis.  fallen  considerably  into  arrears ;  and  in  March  of  that 

nlvJies*"^"*'  year,  he  appeared  before  Seringapatani  with  an  army 
Mjeon-.  of  00,000  men,  and  canonnaded  the  town  ;  but  after 

negotiation  with  the  minister  aud  regent  Xunjeraj,  the  Mahrattti 
demand  was  compromised  for  thirty-two  lacs  of  rupees — 'j::'0,000/. 
The  I'^shwah  had  contemplated  further  operations  for  regaining 
p:is.«ession  of  Shahjte's  districts  ;  but  the  approach  of  the  monsoon 
rendered  these  impossible,  and  he  returued  to  Pooua,  leaving  a 
force  under  Bulwuut  IJao  Meudlee,  to  resume  the  campaign  in 
the  ensuing  season.  Bulwunt  Rao  was  an  active  and  enterprising 
officer.  He  defeated  tlie  I'alan  Nawiibsof  Kurpa  and  Murnool  on 
September  24;  but  be  was  unable  to  attack  Hyder  Ally,  who  was 
in  the  field  on  behalf  of  the  Mysore  (Tovernuien*,  which  now 
refused  to  make  the  payments  that  had  been  agreed  on.  At  this 
time,  the  events  in  the  Decean  obliged  the  P^shwah  to  concentrate 
his  forces,  and  instead  of  being  able  to  reinforce  the  army  in 
Mvsore,  he  was  obliged  to  recall  it.  Hyder  thus  obtained  leisure 
to  mature  his  own  plans,  of  wliich  he  took  full  advantage. 

For  some  time  past,  the  relations  between  the  P^shwah  and 
Tlie  the  Nizam   had  been  in   an   unsatisfactory  state.     On 

ji«iim"M.  the  one  hand,  the  chouth  had  fallen  into  arrears:  and, 
on  the  other,  the  surrender  of  the  important  fort  of  Ahmed- 
nugger  to  the  Mahratfas  by  its  governor,  was  au  insult  wliicli 
w.irinthe  could  not  be  endured  by  the  Nizam,  who  declared 
Dtcrjin.  -war.  and  moved  his  army  northwards,  with  the  in- 

tention of  its  recovery.  The  IVshwah  was  not  slow  to  meet 
him.  Taking  command  of  a  ptntion  of  the  army  himself,  he  moved 
towards  Ahmednugger,  while  he  detached  another  and  larger 
portion,  under  Sudasheo  IJiio  Rhow,  to  operate  upon  the  Moghul 
left  flank.  Siula-sheo  Kiio  had  taken  into  the  .service  tlie  corps 
of  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee,  which  Nizam  Ally  had,  in  deference 
to  his  brother,  dismissed  ;  and  his  army  was  both  complete  and 
numerous.  Salabut  Jung  and  Nizam  .Mly  had  proceeded  to- 
gether northward  by  the  usual  road  to  .\urungabad,  where  the 
great  army  was  to  assemble,  and  had  nearly  reached  Oodgeer, 
when  Sudasheo  IJao,  whose  scout,s  had  been  watching  their 
unvements,  now  hurried  on  to  attack  them.  Some  lijrht  troops, 
»c-nt   in   advance,   were   sufficient   to   interrupt   the    progress   of 
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the  brothers,  who,  with  their  comparatively  small  force  of  7,000 
cavalry,  occupied  the  town  f.ml  fort  of  Oodgeer,  lioping  for 
and  awaiting  reinforcements.  These,  however,  did  not  reach 
them  ;  and  on  the  approach  of  Sudasheo  Ilao,  with  Defcn  of  tue 
40,000  horje,  tliey  made  an  attempt  to  pursue  their  ^'^™- 
maich,  but  with  great  loss.  The  old  Moghul  spirit  was  not 
entirely  extinct :  Sudasheo  Rao's  proposal  for  them  to  surrender 
was  met  with  a  refusal,  and  an  attack  on  Ibrahim  Khan's 
brigade,  which  was  Jiearly  destroyed,  followed  ;  but  the  Mah- 
ratta  cavalry  charged  tlie  right  wing  of  the  Nizam's  army  in 
turn,  and  almost  anjiihilated  it,  nearly  3,000  Moghuls  being 
slain.  Escape  was  now  liopeless,  and  Nizam  Ally  sent  liis 
seal  to  Sudasheo  Rao,  thus  submitting  to  his  generosity  ;  but  tho 
terms,  though  less  than  might  have  been  exacted,  were  Terms  of 
yet  very  heavy,  Dowlatabad,  Beejapoor,  and  Aseer-  i"^»'="^- 
gurh,  including  the  province  of  Beejapoor  and  much  of  Aurungabad, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  sixty-two  lacs  of  rupees  a  year — 020,000/.— 
were  ceded  in  perpetuity,  and  the  Moghul  possessions  in  tlie 
Deccan  were  thus  circumscribed  to  a  comparatively  small  space, 
wliich  would  be  difficult  of  defence. 

Sudasheo  Rao's  success  met  with  the  warm  appi-oval  of  his 
cousin,  the  P^shwah ;  but  other  events  were  in  pro-  Events  in 
gresa  in  Ilindostan,  which  were  not  of  so  favourable  ^""i"^'""- 
A  character.  Shahab-ood-deen,  who  is  styled  by  some  authorities 
Ghazee-ood-deen,  the  vizier  of  Alumgeer  11.,  had  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Mahi-attaa  to  support  his  authority  against  Nujeeb-ood- 
Dowlah,  who  had  been  nominated  commander-in-chief  of  the 
imperial  forces,  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdally,  and  who  was  in 
possession  of  Dehly.  Rughonath  Rao,  who  is  better  known  under 
his  familiar  appellation  of  Rughoba,  was  in  Malwah  ;  but  he  at 
once  obeyed  the  summons,  and  repaired  to  Dehly,  The  royal 
fort  stood  a  siege  of  a  month's  duration,  but  was  taken,  and 
Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah  escaped.  The  emperor  had  thus  fallen  a 
second  time  under  his  vizier's  control.  It  is  very  possible  that 
Shahab-ood-deen  was  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  his  Mahratta 
allies ;  but  the  Punjab  was  perhaps  recoverable,  and  if  they 
could  be  engaged  there,  he  would  at  least  be  relieved  of  them 
for  the  present.  At  this  juncture,  Rughoba  was  invited  by 
Adina  Beg,  who  was  himself  in  rebellion  against  the  Prince 
Timoor,    viceroy  of  Lahore,  on  behalf  of  his  father,  _ 

'  *     ,  ,  The 

Ahmed  Shah,  to  join  him,  and  he  at  once  accepted  the  M.ii.nttMg 
proposal.     In   May  1758,  he  defeated  the  local  gover- 
nor, and  entered  Lahore  a  conqueror.     The  Mahrattas  had  tlius 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Sivajee,  that  they   should  water  their 
burses  io  the  Indus  and  in  the  Ilooghly ;  but  their  new  acquiai- 
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tion  proved  only  delusive.  Iliighoba  returned  to  Poona,  wiure 
he  was  severely  taken  to  task  by  Sudasheo  Rao  Bhow,  for  a 
Conquest  which  yielded  nothing-,  and  had  already  cost  a  million 
sterling'.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded  the  value  of  the  Punjab, 
and  tlie  necessity  of  its  retention  ;  and  the  dispute  ended  by 
liuglioba's  resigning  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north, 
whicli  was  assumed  by  Siidasheo  llao,  under  the  Pt^shwah's 
sanction. 

On  leaving  Ilindostan,  Rughoba  had  divided  his  forces  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  was  at  Lahore,  the  other  at  Dchly, 
under  Ihittajee  Sindia.  The  latter  was  induced  by  Shahab-ood- 
deen  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  Nujeeb-ood-I)owlah  and 
the  Rohillas:  but,  after  some  success,  and  the  plunder  of  1,300 
Ahme<ish:ih  villages,  the  force  under  Goviml  Punt  was  routed,  and 
enfersoie  dHven  across  the  Ganges.  Meanwhile  Ahmed  Shall 
Punjab  ami      Abdallv  wos  advancing,  in  September  1750,  to  recover 

ilffeats  I  lie  ■  ,   .        ,  •  i        xr    i 

Miiiirattas.  the  Punji'ib.  On  his  arrival  in  tlie  province,  the  Mali- 
ratta  commander  at  Lahore  was  defeated  with  serious  loss,  and 
fell  back  upon  Delily.  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah,  who  had  formed  a 
junction  witli  Ahmed  Shah,  assisted  him  with  supplies,  and  under 
his  guidance,  l>uttajee  Sindia  was  sui-prised,  and  totally  over- 
thrown, with  immense  loss  in  men.  Ilolkar,  who  at  iirst  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  the  Afghans,  was  in  turn  pursued, 
defeated,  and  his  army  utterly  routed;  but  the  unfortunate 
emperor  did  not  escape:  before  he  could  be  rescued  by  Ahmed 
Shah  and  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah,  Shahiib-ood-defu,  dreading  the 
ri.oKniprrMr  eftect  of  his  restoration  to  power,  caused  him  to  be 
.Vlli'unw.Ii''  murdered,  in  November,  and  raised  to  the  nominal 
ii^.vembl'r"^'  throne  a  son  of  the  Prince  K.inibuksh,  who,  however, 
17.59.  was  never  acknowledged.     At  this  period,  Ally  Gohur, 

the  real  prince  imperial,  was  a  fugitive  in  Bengal,  and  thus  the 
ISfoghul  empire  was  virtually  extinct.  The  perfidious  vizier, 
who  dnn-d  not  trust  liimself  at  Dehly,  betook  himself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  IJajali  of  tlie  Jats;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
had  the  Mahrattas  defeated  Ahmed  Shah,  that  Duttajee  Sindia 
would  have  proclaimed  the  Peshwah  emperor  of  India. 

News  of  these  disasters  reached  the  Peshwah  after  his  victory 
over  Salabut  .lung  and  Nizam  Ally,  and  produced  much  excite- 
ment. Sudasheo  Rao  IJhow  at  once  volunteered  to  h'.id  the 
Mahrattas  to  conquest,  and  boiusted  that  he  would  drive  the 
Afghans  across  the  Indus.  The  army  which  set  out 
wahraiu  from  the  Deccan  was  the  most  complete  and  magni- 
r.m" Jhoi.  for  ficont  that  had  ever  tak<-n  the  field.  In  addition  to 
Uiii<i»Man.  o()()()Q  ehoson  cavalry,  the  cor}>3  of  Ibrahim  Khan 
Gardee,  composed  of  disciplined  infantry  and  artillery,  was  10,000 
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strong;    and  these   forces  were  augmented   by  the  various  con- 
tingents of  tlie  Mahratta  chieftain.     Wiswas  Rao,  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  Peshwah,  accompanied  Sudasheo  Rao,  who  proceecieJ 
direct    to   Dehly,   of   which    he    took    posses.<ion ;    and   haviug 
plundered  the  roval  palace  of  all  its  valuables,  and  stripped  the 
hall  of  audience  of  its  ceiling  of  silver,  which,  when 
coined,  produced  no  less  than  seventeen  lacs  of  rupees,  w'.mJer?''*^ 
or  ]<  0,000/.,  took  up  a  position  for  the  monsoon.    These  '''■""'" 
acts  of  spoliation,  with  others  of  destruction,  coupled  with  the 
peevish  rejection  of  liis  advice,  so  disgusted  Sooruj  Mul,  the  able 
leader  of  the  Jats,  that  he  left  Sudasheo  Rao,  and  re-  8,„.,„iMni 
tiled  into  his  own  temtoiT.    His  advice  had  been,  that  J«t  recedes 
the  Mahmttas  should  trust  to  their  ancient  uiethod  of  M.-iii'mus. 
warfare,  and  cut  oil'  all  supplies  to  Ahmed  Shah ;  and  that  their 
heavy  artillery  should  not  be  used  in  the  contest.     Sudasheo  Rao, 
however,  liad  placed  more  than  ordinary  confidence  in  Ibrahim 
Khan's  corps,  and    treated   Sooruj  Mul's    advice,    with    similnr 
counsel  from   many  of  his  own   most  experienced    otficers,   with 
scorn.      As   the   monsoon   declined,   he   raised  Mirza  PHnreMirza 
.I'lwan  Bukht,  the   son  of  the  prince  imperial.   Ally  Juwai.iiiiiht 
Gohur,  to  the  throne,  and  appointed  Shujah-ood-Dow-  emm 
lah,  viceroy  of  Oudh,  to   the  office  of  vizier.     He  then  moved 
uito  the  field,  and  about  the  same  time  Ahmed  Shah  crossed  the 
Jumna  above  Dehly,  and  skirmishes   between  the  armies  com- 
menced. 

The  Mahrattas  had  55,000  hor.^e,  15,000  foot,  and  300  pieces  of 
cannon;  the  Mahomedans,  41,800  horse,  38,000  foot 
and  70  pieces  of  cannon  ;  the  irregular  troops  on  both  "rl-eil,!.ho 
sides    were   also    very  numerous,      On    October   25,  "'''"' 
Sudashro  Rao  moved  with  his  whole  armv  to  Paniput,  the  great 
battle-field  ot  India  since  the  age  of  the  Mahabharut 
and  where  its  fate  had  frequently  been  decided  ;  and  Sou'*? 
threw  a  wide  ditch  and  rampart  round  the  camp,  the  ^''""'"• 
tDwn  being  in  the  centre  of  his  position.     Ahmed  Shah  also  en- 
trenched himself  at  a  short  distance ;  and  thus  the  parties   lav. 
watching  each  other  for  two  months,  scarcely  a  day  passing  with' 
out  severe  conflicts,  with  varied  advantage.     But  provisions  ran 
short  m  the  Mahratta  camp  ;  and  as  no  supplies  arrived,  the  arn.v, 
both  officers  and  men,  could  endure  the  privation  no  lonoer      On 
January  6,  1761,  they  implored  to  be  led  against  the     °„,    , 
enemy,  and  Sudasheo  Rao,  having  no  other  resource    """ip-'i. 
pave  orders  for  battle.     Xe.xt  morning,  before  break  'of  day  the 
Mahrattas  were   in   motion,   and   formed    their    line    reomL.rlv 
Ahmed   Shah   whose  personal  activity  had   been  surprising,  bad 
inst  fallen  asleep  in  his  tent,  but  he  was  already  dree^edani 
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mounting  his  horse,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre.  A  glance  showed 
Dofent  of  the  ^'i^^  ^^^^^  '"^  action  must  be  fought,  and  his  army  took 
MBhrattas.  yp  their  Several  positions.  The  details  of  the  great 
battle,  given  at  length  by  Elphinstone,  vol.  ii.  pp.  642-652,  and 
( iraat  Uufl',  vol.  ii.  pp.  143-150,  are  more  than  usually  interesting, 
but  need  uot  be  repeated  here ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  an 
obstinate  combat,  and  varying  fortune,  King  Ahmed  at  length, 
watching  his  opportunity,  directed  charges  of  bodies  of  10,000 
cavaliy  to  be  made  in  succession  at  a  gallop  on  the  Mabratt<^ 
centre.  They  proved  .successful,  and  the  Mahrattas,  lighting 
desperately,  linally  broke  and  tied,  being  pursued  with  a  vast 
carnage.  Of  all  that  were  taken  in  the  camp,  women  and  children 
became  slaves,  and  next  morning  the  males  were  cruelly  butchered 
in  cold  blood.  Wiswas  IJao  and  many  other  chiefs  were  slain, 
aud  a  body,  believed  to  be  that  of  Sudasheo  Riio,  was  afterwards 
found. 

Thu.s,  at   the    zenith    of  their   power   in   Northern  India,  the 
c.>!i»^-  Mahratta  forces  wt-re  destroyed  so  completely  that  any 

.nieiues.  junction  or  re-formation  of  them  became  impossible. 
Tlie  Peshwah  had  moved  up  to  the  Nerbuddf  in  support,  in 
November;  and  when,  in  his  an.xiety  for  news,  and  fears  that 
disaster  must  have  occurred,  he  was  crossing  the  river  in  January, 
he  received  advice  of  the  national  defeat,  which  had  been  written 
by  a  banker  to  his  correspondent  in  the  following  terms : — '  Two 
pearls  have  been  dissolved,  twenty-seven  gold  mohurs  have 
been  lost,  aud  of  th*^  silver  and  copper,  the  total  cannot  be  cast 
np.''  The  details  soon  followed,  and  the  Pt^-shwah  never  re- 
covered the  shock  caused  by  them.  His  mind  became  affected, 
and  he  returned  to  Poona,  where  he  lingered  till  June ;  and 
about  the  end  of  September,  Mahdoo  llAo,  his  second  son,  then 
about  seveuteen  years  of  age,  was  invested  in  his  room. 


CIlArTEll    XIII. 

OF    XnK    POLITICAL    CONDITION    OF    INDIA,   17G1. 

Tnr.  vnriou.a  revolutions  whidi  liad  already  altered  the  territorial 
di"7i«ions  of  India  will  have  been  traceable  from  the  narrative  of  I 
its  history  ;  but  a  brief  definition  of  them,  as  they  exiHt<!d  at  the 
battle  of  Paniput,  may  be  found  useful  to  the  student,  and  may 
serve  as  an  introduction   to  the  further  changes  which  wor«  to 

■  Grant  Duff. 
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I.  The  great  empire  of  Delily  had  virti.allv  cea.-^ed  to  exist :  and 
w'lth  the  murder  of  Alumgeer  IL,  in  1700/ the  kst  of  .„„  ,. 
t!:e  emperors  had  passed  away.     Ilia  son,  AllyGolmr    ".ption  „> 
a  fi.git.ve  in  Bengal  at  the  period  of  Ins  lather's  death'  of  Deh,';';" 
eubsequenll.v  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  proiul  tiile  of  Shd. 
Alhnn   or  kmg  of  the  world,  when,  in  fact,  all  that  actually  n- 
mamed  to  hnn  were  a  few  small  districts  in  the  innnediate  ndgh- 
bourhood  0     Dehly.     AH  else   had  been  alienated  and   usurped. 
either  by  the   viceroys  or  foreign  powers,  and   was  totally  im- 
coverable.  •' 

Comn.encing  from  the  north-west,   the  whole  of   the  fom-er 
Afghan  territory  of  Dehly  had  been  conquered,  and  was 
now  possessed,  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdally.     It  included  PhXme'r 
Jvandahar  and  Kabool,  some  of  the  north-western  por-  ^'"''*"- 
tions  of  both  having  been  gained  by  the  Persians.     Ahmed  Shah 
had  i-eceived  from  Dehly  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  the   .,  - 
I  unjab;  and  to  this  had  added  Mooltan,  whicli  could  a.fa"Si" 
not  be  defended      He  wa^  not  so  successful  in  Scinde,  where  the 

iuLTit    f  t  ;'  r"  •'  *'""•  -d^>-"^--^  -^l  -ere  li.: 
^    rof  th.  t!  .^1'  ^;'""".^"«  ^^^-e  of  great  extent,  and,  as  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Pamput  proved,  he  was  at  once  powerful 
and  popular  among  his  subjects.  ^ 

whi!.h?f '■  "V^n  T/^^'r^'  "''  '^'^  Upper  Ganges  and  Jumna 
^hich  remained  to  Dehly,  the  Ilohillas,  who  were  de- 
scended from  the  former  Afghan  troops  and  settlers  at  "'"''""• 
Dehly,  had  become  very  powerful,  and  were  actually  independent 
under  their  chief  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah ;  but  to  the  periorof  tl^ 
Emperor  Alumgeer  II.'s  death,  they  had  assisted  hi^  against  hi« 
rhtdThTrb^  Shahab-ood-deen,  and  were  the  active^mes': 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdally  m  the  campaign  of  Paniput.     Their   terri- 
tory w.,  called   Rohilkhund,   and  occupied   a 'position   between 
Dehly  and  the  lower  range  of  the  Himalayas,  with   the   city  If 
liareiUy  as  its  capital.  ^ 

III    On  the  south-ea.<=t  of  Rohilkhuud    lay  the  great  province 
of  Oudh,  heretofore  a  viceroyalty  of  the  empire,  and  S 
preserving  that  designation  ;   but  now,   to  all  intents      *''""'• 
independent.  Shujah-ood-Dowlah  had  succeeded  his  fa'ther  Sufdur 
Jung,  and  for  a  time  became  the  nominal  vizier  of  the  empire    bu 
h.s   interests   lay   completely  apart   from  those   of  the'nomina 
emperor,  and  his  great  power  and  wealth  enabled  him  to  p  eslne 
the  independence  he  had  assumed  presei%e 

menTofZl:  tffi"'  '"^^  ^"'•^'  """  ""^^''^  under  the  govern- 
F,!olf  ,    /i  J"ffier  who,  upon    the  support  of  the  b..«..,.. 
hnghsh   had  become  Nabob,  or,  more  properlv,  Nawab    .f,ri'i5H.„ 
tlis  position  was  au  anomalous  one,  ii/JutraVt  with  that  of  X 
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nominal  viceroys  ;  for  he  was  perfectly  independent  of  Delily,  and, 
tliou'>-li  lie  may  have  kept  up  communication  with  officers  at  tlie 
court,  it  is  certain  that  he  rendered  it  no  assistance;  and,  as  haa 
been  related,  resisted  the  prince  imperial  when  lie  attempted,  in 
1759,  to  assume  the  viceroyitlty.  These  provinces  were  the.efore, 
in  all  respects,  completely  alienated  from  the  empire. 

V.  The  Rajpoot  States  had  become  perfectly  isolated.  It  is 
The  Raji.ooi  Uncertain  how  long  their  annual  tribute  was  paid  ;  but 
etiitcs.  it  jg  questionable  whether  they  had  contributed  any- 

thin"-  to  the  imperial  excliequer  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and  it  is  certain  that  tlie  emperor  and 
his  vizier  had,  for  many  years,  been  too  weak  to  attempt  to  en- 
force payment.  The  principal  states  were  Jeypoor,  Joudhpoor,  and 
Oodypoor,  aud  tliere  were  others  of  minor  extent  and  consequence, 
whose  chiefs  belonjred  to  the  Rajpoot  confederation,  but  whose 
condition  does  not  need  particular  specilication.  Over  the  whole 
of  Rnjpootana,  the  Mahrattas  had  imposed  their  demands  of 
chouthj  but  they  were  irregularly  paid,  and  their  enforcement 
was  by  no  means  easy.  The  Rajpoots  took  part  with  the  Mah- 
rattas in  the  contest  at  Paniput,  and  their  independence  waa 
absolute. 

\l.  The  Mahrattas  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  of 
Guzerat  and  Malwah,  having  gradually  diiven  out  the 
imperial  viceroys  and  garrisons.  I  hey  also  occupied 
KhandtSsh,  and  Berar,  with  Kuttack  ;  and  the  recent  cessions  by 
the  Nizam  had  given  them  the  province  of  Beejapoor  and 
most  part  of  Aurungabad.  The  province  of  Malwali  had  been 
divided  between  Sindia  and  Ilolkar ;  the  Gaikwar  possessed 
Guzerat;  the  P^shwah's  estate  of  Kalpy  and  Jhansy  extended 
their  territories  to  the  Jumna  on  the  north,  while  south-westwards 
tliey  reached  unbroken  as  far  as  the  northern  boundaiy  of  Mysore  ; 
and  they  pos.se.ssed,  in  the  extreme  south,  the  principality  of 
Tanjore,  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  Hindoo  kingdom.s. 
Such  had  been  their  growth  in  territorial  acquisition  during  a 
hundred  years,  while  their  demands  for  the  national  chouth  and 
Bur-dtJshmookhee  now  extended  all  over  India. 

VII.  Between  Agra  and  Jeypore,  the  Jilts,  a  tribe  of  martial 
The  lAto  «i><i  cultivators  frnm  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  had  estabii.shod 
cciiirai  liiuiiu  theiuselves  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe. 
Thev  were  now,  under  I  heir  famous  chieftain,  Sooruj  Mul,  exceed- 
ingly powerful,  and  his  capital,  Bhurtpoor,  was  undoubtedly  the 
htroii'-est  fortress  in  Northern  India.  South-eastward  from  the 
Bhurtpoor  State,  lay  the  province  of  Biindelkund,  divided  into 
several  minor  princii)aliti("s,  the  chief  of  which  was  Rewah ;  and 
tui  the  borders  of  Malwah  a  small  tract  of  country  had  become 
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independent  under  its  Mahomedan  governor,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Uliopal.  A 11  these  had  been  overrun  by  the  Mahrattas,  and 
were,  in  essential  respects,  subject  to  them,  as  well  as  tributary. 

VJII.  The  progress  of  the  Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan,  Nizam- 
ool-Moolk.  and  his  descendants,  has  been  sufficientlv 

•11  1  11  •    •  f  rt    1    1  T  ."      TheSnohah- 

illustrated  to  make  the  position  oi  oalabut  Jung,  or  the  darof  tiie 
Nizam,  as  he  may  be  called — the  title  by  which  he 
wac5  best  known — sufficiently  intelligible.  But  the  territory  of  the 
viceroyalty  had  become  seriously  circumscribed  by  the  recent  cession 
to  the  Mahrattas ;  and  iu  the  maintenance,  by  the  English,  of 
Mahomed  Ally,  as  ruler  of  the  Carnatic,  the  Nizam  had  lost  all  the 
southern  portion  of  the  dominions  over  which  Nizam- ool-Moolk, 
hi.^  father,  had  ruled.  The  Patau  Nawabs  of  Savanoor,  on  the 
borders  of  Mysore,  of  Kurpa  and  Kurnool,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Krishna  river,  had  also  become  independent,  and  had  alienated 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  former  dominions.  The  territories 
of  the  Nizam  now  consisted  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Deccan  ; 
with  the  Krishna  river  as  its  southern  boundary,  and  the  whole 
of  Telingiina  to  the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Pennaar  and  Godavery, 
north  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Oi-issa,  the  Eajah  of 
Vizfigapatam,  or  Vizianagram,  had  re-established  an  independent 
principality  under  the  protection  of  the  English  ;  but  it  was  of 
limited  extent,  and  of  inconsiderable  political  importance. 

IX.  Mysore. — The  traditions  of  this  state  attribute  its  founda- 
tion at  a  verv  remote  period,  about  the  12th  centurv, 

*  »  .  *  il  y  so  re, 

*o  two  brothers  of  the  Yadava  family  of  Guzerat,  one 
01  whom  married  the  daughter  of  a  petty  chieftain,  and  settled  in 
the  country.  Ilis  descendants  gradually  acquired  territory,  and, 
in  1507,  became  possessed  of  Mysore,  where  a  fort  was  built.  The 
kingdom  of  Beejanugger  was  conquered  by  the  Mahomedans  in 
1575,  and  its  representatives,  after  many  vicissitudes,  and  the  loss 
of  Penkondah,  their  second  capital,  established  themselves  at 
Chundergiry,  whence  they  endeavoured  to  regain  Mysore  ;  but, 
failing  iu  this,  dwindled  into  insignificant  chieftains,  and  dis- 
appeared from  the  history  of  the  period.  During  these  struggles, 
Mysore  had  gradually  increased  in  power  and  extent ;  and,  in  1067, 
tkicupied  not  only  the  whole  of  the  plateau  of  Mysore,  but  bad 
extended  its  dominion  to  the  Bara  Mahal,  lying  below  the  plateau 
to  the  south.  The  Emperor  Aurungzebe's  armies  had  invaded 
Mysore,  and  an  agreement  to  paj'  tribute  had  been  exacted  by  his 
officers  from  the  reigning  prince  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
was  ever  regularly  leued,  if  indeed  at  all.  In  1724  the  rajah  was- 
.ibliged  to  pay  a  million  sterling  to  the  Patau  Nawabs  of  Savanoor, 
Kurca  and  Kurnool,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Moorary  I>ao  of 
Gooty;  and  the  Mahrattas  also  claimed  chouth  and  other  duss  as 
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niposcd  by  Sivajee ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  state  was  sing^ulailv 
exempt  from  the  convulsions  and  struggles  of  the  period,  and  was 
governed  by  a  succession  of  able  ministers. 

In   1757,  the   Mahrattas,   under  Balajee   liao   Pesliwah,    had 
exacted  an  agreement  from  Mysore  to  pay  tbirtv-two 

AiTnirs  of  *  i     »  » 

5iysorc  hics,  or  320,0(10/,  as  arrears  of  chonth  ;  and  the  revenue 

of  fifteen  districts  had  been  pledged  to  them  in  liquida- 
tion ;  but  Ilyder  Ally,  who  had  risen  from  a  low  position  to  be 
genernl-in-chief  of  the  troops  of  the  state,  had  oxpt'lled  them. 
Jn  175'.>,  they  bad  reinvadcd  the  country,  and  Ilyder  Ally,  after  a 
brilliant  campaign,  had  proved  so  successful,  that  the  Mahrattas, 
on  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum,  surrendered  th^ir  claim  to  the 

assigned  tcrritorv.  Thenceforward  Ilvder  Ally  became 
Hydcr  Ally,  .  '  • 

supreme  in  Mysore  ;  and  not  only  punsued  the  predatory 
system  he  had  organised,  but  reduced  in  succession  Jiednore, 
(.'liittledroog,  Ilurpunhully,  and  other  small  states  lying  to  the 
ii.irth  and  west  of  ^lysore,  and,  extending  his  conquests  consider- 
ably to  the  south,  increased  the  dominions  of  Mysore  to  a  very 
He  (lopises  considerable  extent.  The  legitimate  rajah  of  the  country 
tiiemjih.  -vsag  eventually  deposed  by  him,  as  will  be  hereafter 
related;  but  at  the  period  now  under  record,  17G1,  Ilyder  Ally 
was  the  supreme  executive  authority  in  Mysore,  lie  had  formed 
no  political  alli.iuces  or  connections,  and  was  alike  opposed  to  the 
Mahrattas,  the  Nizam,  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  English. 
The  overtures  made  to  him  by  M.  de  Lally  had  been  interrupted  ; 
but  ho  retained  an  esteem  for,  and  sympatliy  with,  tlio  IVench, 
which  afterwards  bec^ame  more  fully  developed. 

X.  Mahomed  Ally,  protected  by  the  English,  was  now  secure 
ThcNawAhof  ^"  ^^^  possession  of  tlie  t-'iirnatic,  and  was  independent 
ihecurii.iiic.  alike  of  the  Nizam  and  of  Dehly.  His  dominions  were 
considerable.  To  the  nortli  they  extended  to  the  Tennaar  river ; 
to  the  west  they  were  bounded  by  My.sore,  and  on  the  south  by 
Tanjore;  but  they  contfiined  many  small  Hindoo  principalities, 
which  were  portions  of  tiie  original  dominions  of  tlie  great  Beeja- 
nugger  and  Chohi  kingdoms,  and  over  these  bis  authority  was 
doubtful.  These  petty  states,  however,  possessed  no  political  sij- 
niKcance. 

XI.  TaKJori;  had  been  establislied  by  Sivajee,  on  the  ruins  of 

the  ancient  Hindoo  kingdom,  and  his  brother,  Venkajee, 
""  ""^  had  been  created  its  rajah.  It  still  renniinod  to  his 
descendants  ;  but  it  was  weak,  and  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  stronger 
powers  in  its  neighbourhood,  tluuigli  for  the  present  it  was  not 
seriously  molestetl.  The  I']iiglish  and  Ereiich  transactions  witli  it 
have  already  been  detailed. 

XJI.   I'liAVANCoRi:  and  CociriN  completa  tlie  southern  stato6  of 
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India ;  but  at  the  peiiod  under  notice   they  possessed  no  impor- 
tance whatever  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  smaller  n- 
states  01  Loorg  and  Bednore,  which  lay  west  of  Mysore,  "im  cociiin. 
and  were  dependent  upon  it. 

XIII.  The  Portuguese,  since  their  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
Peshwah,  had  shrunk  into  insigniticance,     Thev  still  ^,,p  ,,^^j^. 
possessed  Goa  and  its  dependencies,  with  a  few  other  »»'"«'^<?- 
factories  ;  but  they  took  no  active  part  in  the  political  atlairs  of 
India 

XIV.  The  French  power  in  India  had  been  broken  by  the  result 
of  the  capture  of  Chaudernagore  and  Pondicherry,  and 

by  the  departure  of  M.  Bussy  from  Hyderabad.'    The  '"'"'  ^"'"'^' 
attempts  to  regain  it  have  to  be  recorded  hereafter, 

XV.  The  English,  by  the  results  of  their  policy  in  Bengal  and 
in  the  Carnatic,  had  established  the  basis  of  their  poli- 
tical aurhority  ;  but,  as  yet,  their  territorial  acquisitions  ^^^  ^"s"*''- 
were  very  insignificant.  The  thirty-eight  villages  they  had  ac- 
quired round  Calcutta,  the  grant  made  by  Salabut  Jung  near 
Masulipatam,  in  the  Northern  Circars,  small  strips  of  land  near 
Madras,  Fort  St.  David,  and  Negapatam,  constituted  their  only 
possessions  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  continent. 
( )n  the  western  coast,  they  occupied  the  island  of  Bombay,  and 
they  had  not  relinquislied  their  conquest  of  Gheriah  to  the  I'^shwah. 
They  had  also  captured  tlie  fort  of  Surat  from  the  Mogliul  go- 
vernor, wliich  they  held  independently  of  th«»  Gaikwar  ol 
Guzerat. 


Cn.\PTER  XIV. 


OF    EVENTS    IS    BENGAL,    FEOil    THE   BATTLE   OF    PAyj?tJT    TO    THE 
BATTLE   OF  BUXAR,    1761    TO    1764. 

Ahmed  Shah  Abdallt  was  not  tempted  by  his  victory  over  the 
Mahrattas  to  assume  the  government  of  India,  or  even 
to  delay  his  departure  for  his  own  dominions,  to  which  rew'msfr'fm 
he  immediately  returned  ;  and  the  Mahi-attas,  humbled  '"*^'*' 
for  the  time  by  their  defeat,  retired  into  Malwah  and  the  Deccan. 
In  Bengal,  after  Clive's  departure,  Mr.  Ilolwell  assumed  cn^iv.Kee  in 
charge  of  the  presidency,  pending  the  arrival  of  Mr.  i^a'cutta. 
Vansittart,  a  Madras  civilian,  who  had  been  selected  by  Clive,  and 
received  his  nomination  from  England.     Mr.  Holweli  had  alwavi 
been  opposed  to  Maer  Jaffier ;    and  the  members  of  p,„p„^  " 
council,  influenced  by  him,  prepared  a  scheme  for  a  '■*'*"'"»>n 
new  revolution,  by  which  Meer  JafBer  was  to  be  super-  d^bai 
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eeded  in  the  executive  government  by  his  son-in-law,  Mee? 
Cassim,  whose  ability,  and,  it  was  then  believed,  attachment  to 
the  English,  promised  the  best  results.  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  was 
^.    ^  ,  totally  i'l'noraut  of  Benu^al  affairs,  fell  into  the  views  of 

The  Prince  .         •'     ".  .      "  '  .  . 

R>y-ii  of  his  council ;  but  action  upon  their  resolution  was  do- 
einptnir,  Iftved  by  the  advance  of  the  Prince  Uoyal  of  Dehly, 
to'reKai'n"  who,  after  his  father's  murder,  had  assumed  the  title  of 
ueiisai.  Shah  AUum,  and,  as  emperor,  determined  to  attempt 

the  recovery  of  Bengal.  At  the  head  of  an  inconsiderable  body  of 
troops,  he  advanced  into  Behar  early  in  1700,  and  was  joined  by 
Shujah-ood-Dowlah,  viceroy  of  Oudli,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  been  appointed  vizier  of  the  empire  by  Suda^heo  Rao  Bhow, 
before  the  battle  of  Paniput. 

Tlie  possibility  of  this  invasion  had  been  apparent  to  Clive 
before  his  departure,  and  he  had  made  provision  to  meet  it  at 
Colonel  Moorshidabad.    Colonel  Calliaud,  who  now  commanded 

''""''I'"''*,  the  forces,  had  marclied  from  Calcutta  at  the  head  of  i',-'>0 
ranipaistii.  Eunipeaus  aiul  1,000  Sepoys,  with  six  field  {runs;  and 
1 0,000  horse,  under  the  Nawab's  son,  Meerun,  had  been  prepared 
to  acrompnny  liim.  Wiiije  the  emperor  and  tlie  vi/ier  advanced 
on  Patna  from  tiio  west,  Calliaud  and  his  ally  approached  tlio 
city  from  the  east ;  but  before  they  could  arrive.  Ram  Narrain,  the 
frovenior,  had  met  the  emperor  in  the  tiold,  and  sufi'ered  a  sharp 
defeat;  and  but  for  Calliaud's  energy,  Patna  might  have  teen 
cftptured.  On  his  near  approacii,  the  em]>eror  tied  ;  but,  in  ih<j 
hope  of  evading  the  English,  entered  Bengal,  pursued  by  Calliaud, 
who  came  up  with  him  on  February  20,  1700,  and  routed  his 
forces,  iloping  to  receive  a  reinforcement  from  tlie  Mahrattas, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  his  assistance,  the  emperor  now  turned 
towards  Mnorshidabad  ;  but  ho  was  again  pursued  and  checked  by 
the  indefatigable  Calliaud,  and  finding'  he  had  no  cliance  of  success 
in  that  direction,  appeared  suddenly  again  before  Patna,  and  laid 
close  siege  to  it,  assisted  by  the  Fn-nch  party,  under  M.  Law,  who 
iiad  joined  him,  as  well  as  the  Xawiib  of  Purneah,  with  .'50,000 
men.     A  reinforcement  to  Calliaud,  consisting  of  200  Europeans 

and  a  battalion  of  Sepoys,  witli  ''00  horse,  under  Captain 
t'-ii'iniii  Knox,  hail  been  advaiuing  from  Bengal, and  now  luirriid 

on.  On  its  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action,  Knox  did  not 
hesitate  ;  but  with  the  utmost  gallantry  crossed  the  river,  and  in 
night  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  I'atna.  who  rrowded  the  walls  to  witness 
this  extraordinary  and  astonishing  combat,  completely  defeated 
the  emperor  and  his  allies,  who  precipitately  retreated,  and  were 
followed  up  by  Colonel  Calliaud  and  Meerun,  who  captmed  their 
baggage   and   artillery,  and   their  forces   dispersed.     On   July  2, 
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1760,  Meenin"s   tent  was  struck  by  lightning  at  night,  and  he, 
with  three  attoidants,  perished. 

Meenm's  conduct  had  from  the  first  been  cruel  and  licentious ; 
but  whatever  vigour  the  Government  of  Bengal  possessed,  belonged 
to  him,  both  aa  a  soldier  and  administrator.     On  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  liis  death  at  Moorsl)idabad,  Meer  Mnn,''i,i'' 
JafHer,  afflicted  by  leprosy,  became  imbecile,  the  troops  '^''''■"^" 
broke  into  mutiny,  and,  but  for  the  presence  of  Meer  Cassim, 
might  have  put  the  Nawab  to  death  ;  but  from  this  fate  he  was 
preserved  by  his  son-in-law,  who  quieted  the  troops  by  an  advance 
from   his   private  funds.     The  state   of  the  administration  now 
became  intolerable,  and  the  Council  of  Calcutta  deter- 
mined  upon  requiring  Meer  Jaifier  to  abdicate.     On  fl'ZrcT^o 
sounding  Meer  Cassim  on  the  subject,  he  deliberately  *''^''''''^- 
proposed  to  Mr.  Hoi  well  to  have  Meer  Jaffier  put  to 'death   after 
the  usual  fashion  of  Indian  revolutions ;  but  Mr.  Vansittart  ad- 
vanced  from    Calcutta  witli  200  Europeans  and  a  battalion   of 
Sepoys,  and  the  old  Nawab  reluctantly  submitted,  protesting  \h>- 
lently  against  the   deliberate  breach  of  faith,  and  onlv  requiriiio- 
an  asylum  in  Calcutta.  "  ° 

As  far  as  financial  results  were  concerned,  the  new  revolution 
was  profitable.     In  payment  of  the  sum  due  to  the  company,  tlie 
large   districts   of  Burdwau,    Midnapoor,  and    Chittagong   were 
assigned  to  them  ;  and  five  lacs  were  contributed  for  tlie  "war  in 
the  Caruatic.      For  the  services  of  the   Council,   twenty  lacs,  or 
200,000/.,  were  allotted,  of  which  30,000/.  to  Mr.  Holwell,  and 
about  00,000/.  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  besides  smaller  dona-  Di'.ho.K.nr 
tions,  were  actually  paid.    But  the  whole  transaction  "'^'^  ™^'"''^- 
had    been   faithless   and    dishonourable.      It  was  not  tran'saci'iun. 
even  j\'=>tified  by  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  compauv. 
The  vicernyalty  of  Bengal,  at  a  time  when   its  lawful  sovereign 
was  endeavouring  to  assert  his  rights,  was,  as  it  were,  sold  to  one 
who  had  no  claim  to  it  whatever,  e.xcept  the  assumed  securitv  of 
the  company's  interests,  by  men  who  used  them  as  a  cloak  lor  their 
own  avarice.    As  an  immediate  consequence,  the  most  acrimonious 
discussions  ensued  in  Council  between  those  who  had,  and  those 
who  had  not,  received  shares  of  booty  ;  but  there  were  other  and 
worse  events  to  come  which  cast  these  into   the   shade.     If  tlie 
question  be  considered  calmly,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years, 
it  seems  only  surprising,  if  the  Council  desired  achanpo.  that  ihey 
did  not  espouse  the  just  cause  of  the  emperor,  with  whom  they  mi^-ht 
have  made  their  own  terms,  and  obtained  more  favourable  and 
more  e.xtensive  grants  than  they  exacted  from  Meer  Cassim. 
The  new  Nawab  possessed  great  vigour,  and  the  efl'ect  of  his 
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reformo  Riid  retrenchments  was  soon  apparent  in  tho  flourisliing 

comlition  of  his  treasury  ;  but  tlie  emperor,  wlio  dare  not  proceed 

.      to  Dehl  V,  and  bad  not  foregone  his  intentions  upon  Bengal. 
J'dsition  or  •  '  .  "^  .  Tir    ■       r^ 

Mie  emperor,    had  remained  near  its  northern  irontier.     Major  L/arnac, 

who  had  succeeded  Calliaud  in  the  command  of  the  forces,  was 
deputed  to   watch  his  movements;    and   in    January, 

n'n'.nty        1 701 .  advanced  on  the  emperor's  camp,  and  defeated  him. 

Maj..rcamac.  ^^^^  ^j^j^  occasiou,  M.  Law  and  his  Fren.  h  party  weie 

taken  prisoners;  and  Carnac,  who  had  received  instructions  from 
Mr.    Vansittart,  visited  the  emperor,  and  invited  him 

The  emperor     *"•  ,  .   ,  ,  •     i    i!-  rpi        f  „f    «* 

J..IIIS  Carnac.  to  Patuii,  whitbet  he  accompanied  him.  Ine  laci  oi 
his  sovereign  being  an  honoured  guest  in  the  English  camp, 
visits  Meer  excited  the  alarm  and  jealousy  of  Meer  Cassim  in  no 
c-assim".  ordinarv  degree  ;  but  his  own  plans  were  not  matured, 

and  he  sullenly  submitted  to  be  created  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  at  tho 
rame  time  agreeing  to  pay  twenty-four  lacs  of  rupees  per  year  to 
the  emperor— a  miserable  sum,  if  it  be  remembered  that  Aliverdy 
Khan,  after  providing  for  all  local  expenditure,  used  to  remit 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  year  by  year,  to  the  imperial 
treasury.  There  was  now  no  pretence  for  detaining  th-;  emperor,  who, 
accompanied  bv  Carnac  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Behar, 
.Tff'rsX""  proceeded  towards  Dehly  ;  but  before  his  final  departure, 
^MRai  tlf  he  had  offered  to  the  English  company  the  dewany,  or 
the  Eii«iish.     financial  management  of  Bengal. 

Meer  Cassim  was  now  secure  in  his  office  ;  and,  as  Meer  Jaffier 
had  attempted,  began  exactions  from  the  principal 
officers,  who,  under  his  father-in-law's  lax  administra- 
tion, were  reputed  to  have  amassed  wealth.  Carnac 
and  Coote  would  liave  protected  Bam  Nairain  of  I'atna,  who  had 
80  often  proved  faithful  ;  but  his  English  fiiends  were  withdrawn, 
and  he  wa.s  shamefully  abandoned  to  the  Nawabby  Mr.  Vaimttart, 
and  mercile.-'slv  despoiled.  Meer  Cassim,  however  subservient  he 
mi.rht  find  hisEngli.sh  friends  at  times,  yet  heartily  desired  freedom 
from  interference.  With  the  emperor  he  was  fully  able 
?'mov*i.Tu>'"  to  CO,  e;  but  lie  dreaded  the  luiglish,  was  powerless  to 
M..nBh.«r.  ^^  anything  at  Moorshidabad,  and  he  therefore  removed 
bis  residence  to'Mongheer,  ^20  miles  from  Calcutta.  There  he 
believed  himself  secure  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  one  Petrus, 
IZ'rmot  an  .Vrnienian,  and  other  adventurers,  he  began  secretly 
""■""•  to  cast  cannon,  and  to  make  mu.skets  and  nccoutremenffl 

for  a  native  arm  v.  In  17(i2,  the  famous  di.-pute  in  regard  to 
w.pn...  tran.Mitdutie.s,  and  the  dustuks  or  passes  which  could  be 
with  the  granted  by  the  company's  officers  and  which  exempted 
""«r.nnfc  niorchants  from  pavment  of  Custom  dues,  had  reached  R 
'^"""'  hi-h  pitch  ;  and  t'here  was  no  doubt  the  privilege  had 
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been  shamefully  abused.  Mr.  Vansittart  even  vi.<ite,l  the  Nawab 
*t  Mongheer,  who,  so  far  from  supporting  his  view  of  the  subject, 
abolished  all  transit  duty  whatever,  and  threw  open  the  trade! 
'J'his  was  considered,  if  po5sible,  a  more  unjustifiable  act  than  his 
interference  with  the  dustuks ;  and  at  this  juncture,  a  boat  or 
boats,  which  had  some  arms  for  the  gan-ison  of  the  factory  at  Patna 
on  board,  was  seized  by  the  Nawab's  officers.  Two  Ti.eirro  - 
gentlemen  of  the  factory,  Messrs.  Ila'v  nnd  Amyatt,  were  stniuencei 
deputed  to  i-equire  their  release  ;  but  the  Xawsib  refused  the  request 
unless  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief  of  the  factors-,  was  removed.  Mr.  Hav 
was  detained  as  a  hostage,  but  Mr.  Amyatt  was  allowed  to  return. 
Mr.  Ellis,  a  violent  man,  considering  the  Xawab's  demeanour  to  be 
unequivocally  hostile,  now  seized  upon  the  city  of  Patna.  He 
could  not  however  maintain  his  position,  and  proceeded  up  the 
river ;  but  wa.s  intercepted  and  brouglit  back.  Meer  Casc-im  now 
tlnew  oft"  the  mask,  and  issued  orders  for  all  the  English  to  be  ap- 
prehended. Mr.  Amyatt,  who  was  travelling,  resisted  y^  a„, 
tiie  order,  and  was  killed.  u" kuicdf*" 

Both  parties  prepared  for  war  ,•  and  the  English,  as  if  unable  to 
act  except  under  the  authority  of  a  native  prince,  withdrew  the 
aged  Meer  Jaffier  from  his  obscuritv  in  Calcutta,  and,  in  Meer  jamcr 
spite  of  his  inveterate  leprosy,  on  July  7,  17G3,  pro-  c^med"^ 
claimed  him  Nawab,  and   having  secured  from  him  a  ^^"*''" 
grant  of  the  three  districts,  and  the  other  agreements  t^'^^ "' 
of  Meer  Cassim,  marched  with  him  to  Moort-hidabad. 
Meanwhile,  Meer  Ca&sini  had  set  out  with  a  powerful  empr^salt^" 
force  to  meet  the  English.     His  troops  had  been  disci-  """"''^ 
plined  by  a  Swiss  of  the  name  of  Sumroo,  who  had  MeYr^^si.n. 
been  a  sergeant  in  Law's  corps,  and  his  artillery  and  small  arms 
were  excellent.     On  July  10,  the  English  force,  which 
consisted  of  650  Europeans  and  1,200  Sepoys,  met  the  7.^°ed^t 
Nawab's  army  at  Cutwah,  and  defeated  it  j  but  it  rallied  fnd  aZ-ai.,  at 
and  gave  battle  again  at  Gheriah,  on  August  2,  when  ^'"-''"'■'''i. 
the  Nawab's  troops  fought  with  unusual  resolution,  but  were  again 
routed  and  lost  all   their  guns.     The   double   defeat  jiurders nna 
enraged  the  Nawab  beyond  endurance,  and  he  gave  full  briieer"* 
rein  to  his  passion  and  ferocity.     Ram  Narrain  was  cast  *-'=**'*''"• 
into  the  Ganges,  as  were  also  the  great  Sett  bankei-s  of  Mooi-shi- 
dabad,  then  at  Mongheer;  and  Kajah  Kaj  Bullub,  another  friend  uf 
the  English,  was  put  to  deatii,  with  all  his  family.     On  the  Nawab's 
Rrrival  at  Patna,  he  directed  the  English  prisoners  to  be 
slaughtered,  and  the  bloody  work  was  done  by  Sumroo,  lril^u^l'%t 
who  fired  volleys  into  their  prison  rooms  till  all,  upwards  '"^"^'^ 
of  200  souls,  were  dead.     The  English  were,  however,  advancing  to 
revenge  their  countrymen;  the  Nawab's  army,  which  had  again  raliisri 
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at  Owda-Nulla,  near  Mongheer,  was  G0,0<)0  in  nuiubor,  and  lind 
TheNawAb  placed  100  guns  in  position;  but  tlie  Englisli,  though 
owda-.Nuiia.  on]y  3,0(X)  strong,  Europeans  and  natives,  stormed 
M..n«hcer  the  position,  captured  the  guns,  nnd  the  Fort  of  Mon- 
laki-ii.  gheer  was  taken  after  a  short  siege. 

The  Nawab  had  fled  to  the  vizier  of  Oudli,  and  formed  a  league 
Alliance  with  him.     Eiuly  in  1704,  these  confederates,  who  iiad 

M.cVcassim  been  joined  by  the  empemr,  inarched  upon  Palna, 
vi'/ior  of  which  was  assaulted  on  ^lay  3,  1704  ;  but  it  was  de- 
Ouiic.  fended  by  English  troops,  and  the  vizier's  army  retired 

to    Buxar,  where  it  encamped   during  the  rains.     Before  a  new 
campaign  could  open,  Major  Hector  Munro  had  taken 

Wi:lir,T  of  IP  1 

till'  Kiigiisii  command  of  the  army  ;  but  the  native  portion  ot  it, 
which  was  Teiy  considerable,  and  was  ll\ished  by 
victory,  was  in  a  condition  of  serious  mutiny,  demanding  lingo 
Ts  iui.presscd  donations  and  increased  rates  of  pay.  One  regiment 
i.y  MHjnr  of  Sepovs  marched  off  with  their  arms  to  ioin  the 
M.inro.  enemy,  but   were  pursued  and  brought  back.     Major 

ISIunro's  conduct  at  this  trying  period  is  beyond  praise;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  ringleaders  had  been  tried,  nnd  many  of  them 
e.vecuted,  that  the  Sepoys  returned  to  their  obedience,  and,  to 
virtoD-of  piove  their  faith,  demanded  to  be  led  ngainst  the 
Buxar.  enemy.      The   confederates    had    an    army   of  30,000 

men.  Munro's  forces  consisted  of  8o7  Europeans,  '0,207  Sepoys, 
hnd  918  native  cavalry,  with  20  field  pieces;  in  all  7,072  men 
— the  largest  English  force  which  had  as  yet  assembled  in 
India.  On  October  22,  he  arrived  at  Buxar,  and  was  met  by 
tiie  enemy,  whom  he  ccmph-tely  defeated.  l.'W  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken,  and  only  that  a  bridge,  over  which  the  enemy  pas3»'d, 
had  been  broken  down  by  them,  the  whole  of  their  treasure  and 
jewels,  which  were  estimated  at  3,000,000/.  sterling  in  value, 
must  have  fallen  into  th(i  victors'  hands.  4,000  of  the  enemy 
lucnn-  peri.shed,   and   Major    Munro   lost  847    in    killed   ami 

•(Miunicpg.  wounded.  The  con.sequcnces  of  this  victory  were 
immense  ;  the  wh(de  of  Bengal  lay  at  the  di.spo.sal  of  the  com- 
pany. The  vizier  of  Oudh  liad  irretrievably  lost  both  prestige 
and  power,  and  the  emperor  had  no  resource  but  to  place  bimoelf 
iindfr  ]'"nglii:h  protection. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EVEKTS  IN  BENGAL  (continued),   FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  BCXAR  TO 
THE  DEPARTURE  OF  LORD  CLIVE,  1764  TO  17G7. 

After  the  defeat  of  his  allies  at  Buxar,  the  emperor  voluntarily 
joined  the  English,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  The  emperor 
Council  at  Calcutta  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Ei'iBtrsiK 
Oudh  territory,  which  was  declared  to  be  forfeit.     The  ^'^^""ationB. 
Council  proposed  to   divide  it  with  the  emperor,  retaining  the 
southern  portion  ;  but  the  negotiation  was  ultimately  broken  off, 
and  was  not  resumed.     On  the  other  hand,  the  vizier  was  also 
negotiating ;  but  he  evaded  Munro's  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
Meer  Cassim,  whom,  after  despoiling  of  much  of  his  wealth,  he 
allowed  to  escape,  and  of  Sumroo,  whom,  however,  he  coolly  pro- 
posed to  assassinate.     The  army,  therefore,  advanced  towards  Alla- 
habad, and  invested  Chunargurh  ;  but  it  was  inactive,  and  a.*",  for 
want  of  money,  no  extensive  operations  could  be  carried  on,  Munro 
resigned    his   command.      In   the   Ijope  of  recruiting  their  now 
exhausted  finances,  the  Council  sent  for  Meer  JalHer 
Not  only  was  the  public  service  to  be  provided  for,  but  d 'm.'liici'^  of 
the  shameless  demands  for  private  presents  and  losses  [heir  """'^'' " 
were  pursued  with  even  more  than  usually  stringent  '■"p*'="5''- 
rapacity,  even  to  the  neglect  of  the  public  interests,  which,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  been  of  very  secondary  consideration.     The  finances 
of  the  Nawab,  were,  however,  as  low  as  those  of  his  friends ;  and, 
already  worn  out  by  anxieties,  disease,  and  age,  he  died  u^^t,,  „j 
at  Moorshidabad  soon  after  his  return  there  in  January  ii^er  jamer. 
176o,  but  not  before  he  had  disbursed  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty- 
three  lacs — o30,000/. — to  the  private  claimants. 

Meer  Jaffier's  death  rendered  a  new  appointment  necessary,  and 
Nuim-ood-Dowlah,   his    second   son,   was   elected   to  »-  • 
.<(ucceed  him.     This  event,  as  might  have  been  expected,  oowiah. 
was  too  tempting,  in  regard  to  demands  for  presents,  to  be  resisted ; 
and  in  these  days  we  read,  with  as  much  amazement  as 
indignation,  the  sums  which  were  demanded  almost  as  timi's  by 
rights,  and  received  without  the  least  compunction,  bv  ^  ^^'"""'  • 
the   senior   officers  of  the   Calcutta  Council.      Among  them,   in 
various  shares,  was  paid  away  no  less  than  138,35.5/.  While  bv  Mr. 
Mill's  accounts  ('  Hist.'  vol.'iii.  pp.  326-329)  the  tot.als  of  private 
donations  received  by  individuals  from  the  Moorshidabad  treasury 
up  to  this  period  were  2,169,655/.,  the  payments  on  account  of 
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'restitutions."  had  reached  3,770,833/.,  making  a  sum  total  ol  no 
le.^  than  5,1)40,498/.  Private  individuals  were  indeed  enriched 
beyond  conception  ;  but  the  public  finances  of  the  company  were 
impoverished,  notwithstanding  their  enormous  e.\tra  receipts.  By 
n.,    ^       ..     the  treaty  with  the  new  Nawab,  the  military  defence  of 

Tlie  Ci.unril  -  i  i  i  . 

iiiderukM  the  countrv  was  undertaken  by  the  company,  and  a 
defonre.)f       deputy,  Maliouieu  Keza  Khan,  was  appomted  as  tlie 

•"»■«.  Nawab's  representative  and  e.xecutive   minister.     Mr. 

Vansittart  had  returned  to  England,  and  Mr.  Spencer,  a  civilian 
from  IJombay,  occupied  his  place. 

The  Court  of  Directors  were  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the 
Dissitisfac-  progress  of  aifairs  in  Bengal.  It  was  impossible  for 
omruif''^  them  to  defend  their  servants  from  the  imputations  of 
Direcrors.  scaudalous  rapacity  which  were  becoming  notorious, 
and  it  was  even  more  unendurable  that  the  public  tnide  of  tiie 
company  should  have  been  well-nigh  extinguished  by  the  private 
trade  of  its  own  servants.  Clive  was,  therefore,  requested  to  pro- 
riiieig  ceed  again  to  Bengal.   During  his  residence  in  England, 

j>n'"wd'fo'°  li^  J'ad  been  elected  an  Irish  peer ;  he  was  a  member  of 
Bengal.  Parliament,  and  aspired  to  be  a  director  of  the  East 

India  Company;  but  in  this  he  liad  failed.  There  was  a  party  in 
the  court  who  virulently  opposed  him,  and  who  had  ordered  a  re« 
sumption  of  the  payment  of  the  revenue  of  his  jahgeer,  or  estate, 
which  obliged  him  to  resort  to  an  action  at  law  ;  and  it  is  probable 
these  contentions  would  have  continued,  but  for  the  dangera 
and  embarrassments  of  liengal,  which  he  alone  was  considered 
capable  of  removing.  In  regard  to  the  jahgeer,  he  agreed  to 
relinquish  it  to  the  company  after  ten  ye.ii"s,  if  he  lived  so  long, 
and  this  closed  the  discussion.  Lord  Clive  landed  in 
ciicuu^"'"'*  Calcutta  on  Miiy  3,  17(;.">,  and  on  the  same  day  tho 
j.iwi.h  IT  Vizier  of  Uudh,  with  his  Mahratta  and  lioljilla  allies, 
eni|»r..r nt  ^y;^  again  defeated  at  Corah  by  General  Carnac,  and 
threw   himself  on  the  generosity  of  the   English.     It 

Vlxlrrcf  .,        ,'',  -  1.,,.  ,,,, 

ou.iii  do-  was  a  strange  sight  lor  the  people  ot  India  to  behold. 
Tlieir  emperor,  and  his  most  powerful  subject,  were  alike 
suppliants  for  assistance  and  for  consideration,  at  the  hands  of 
tliMse  who,  not  ten  years  before,  were  no  more  than  humble  mer- 
cliants,  and  liad  been  ignouiiiiioiisly  expelled  from  Ben^nl.  It  wa^ 
a  situationwiiich  required  the  solution  and  direction  of  a  master 
mind;  and  I,ord  ('live,  aft<r  a  brief  survey  of  alVaiis  in  Calcutta, 
riive  pro-  which  di.<closedt(>  liiui  unbuunded  lapacityand  vice^and 
•ininn  Hip       havinff  declared  that  he  would  summaiily  dismiss  from 

sew  K'K'eni-  o  1  />        J 

iii«Qt;  the  service  any  servant  of  tlie  company  who  relused  t<) 

tnd  loiof  the  '''f-''"    ^hc  uew  coveiuints  which   had  been  prepared  in 
»'"'/•  Englj'nd — left  Calcutta  on  June  25,  and  proceeded  to 
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join  tbe  airay.     As   he  passed  Moorohidsibad,  the  arrangements 
for  the  military  defence  of  the  country  were  definitively  sjettled. 
Fifty-three  lacs  of  rupees — 530,000/. — were  assigned  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  order  to  pn>serve  a  check  upon  Mahomed  Eeza  Khan,  two 
Hindoo  gentlemen  of  rank,  EaiDoolub  and  Jugget  Sett,  the  hanker, 
were  associated  with  hira.     Clive  now  proceeded  to  the  camp ; 
and,  on  August  2.  the  affairs  of  the  vizier  were  considered  settlement 
and  decided.     His  dominions,  which  he   had  forfeited  vixierof 
by  an  unprovoked  war,  were  restored  to  him,  except  two  Ouaii. 
districts,  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which  were  reserved  for  the  em- 
peror; he  was  to  pay  fifty  lacs  for  the  expenses  of  the  wnr,  and 
Tlajah  Bulwunt  Sing,   who  had  rendered  material  assistance  to 
the   English,   was   confirmed   in   his   possession   of  Benares  and 
Ghazipoor. 

The  emperor  only  remained.     On  hira  were  settled  the  two  re- 
served districts  of  Oudh,  and  twenty-six  lacs — 260,000/. 

•  '  Trniisnct  10116 

— of  the  annual  revenue  of  Bengal,  ]}ehar,  and  Orissa ;  with  tiie 
but  he  was  required  to  relinquish   his  claims   to   the  ^""'"^ 
arrears  which  had  accumulated.     He  had  already  twice  offered 
the  dewany,  or  revenue  management  of  Bengal,  to  the  English, 
once  to   Clive  and   once  to  General  Carnac ;  and   on 

^,.  .  •  ,  1  ,.-,       Cession  :f 

Cuve  agam    proposing  the    arrangement,    he  readily  the  dew  my 
acquiesced  in  it.     On  August  12,  the  emperor  took  his  °     ^"'^'^ 
seat  on  a  throne,  constructed  of  the  diuing-tables  and  an  arm- 
chair, in    Lord    Clive's   tent,  covered   with   rich  cloths,  and  the 
imperial  firman  was  executed  and  formally  delivered  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the   English  nation.      It  conferred  upon  paniruiarsuf 
them  in  perpetuity  the  three  provinces,  which  possessed  ""^  '^•^*'""- 
a  population  of  25,000,000,  and  a  revenue  of  4,oio0,000/.  steiliug,  the 
only  alienation  being  tlie  twenty-six  lacs — 200,000/. — uuaianteed 
to  the  tMnperor,  and  fifty  lacs,  tlie  pension  of  the  Nawab  ol"  Mooi-- 
shidabad.     At  the  same  time,  Clive  obtained  from  tbe  emperor  a 
formal  grant  of  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Circars,  at  present  in 
the  possession  of  the  Nizam,  to  be  used  when  the  English  might 
be  in  a  position  to  enforce  their  suiTender. 

On  Lord  Clive's  return  to  Calcutta,  he  resumed  the  question  of 
the  check  of  private  trade,  and  in  this  had  to  oppose 
his  resolute  will  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  English  in.nsures 
community,  who,  in  the  unbridled  exercise  of  privilege 
and  power,  had  become  alike  insolent  and  reckless.     The  salaries 
of  the  civil  officers  had   hitherto  been  nominal,  and  were  on  a 
scale  so  paltry  that  toli\B  un  them  would  be  impossible.     To  raise 
them  in  a  sufficient  degree  would   be  difficult,  and  he  Duties  ..n 
therefore  arranged  that  the  proceeds  of  the  monopoly  f*''*-'*^'*''"^ 

•  1       1     1  •    1  1  r       •      III  lieu  of 

CI  salt,  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  one  of  the  *='»"  "ia«»*« 
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Nawab's  private  perquisites,  should  be  collected  into  a  joiut-stock 
sum,  to  be  divided  ia  proportion  to  their  rank  among  all  grades. 
It  amounted  to  about  thirtv-two  lacs  of  rupees,  and  the  propi-r 
division  was  to  be  made  by  a  committee  formed  out  of  the  whole 
body. 

So  far  everything  had  been  settled  on  comparatively  ea.'^y  terms ; 
„  „  ,  .  but  the  turn  of  the  army  was  now  to  ensue,  and  the  risk 
villi  the  was  much  more  lormulable  ;  extra  allowances,  called 
batta,  had  been  granted  to  it,  with  other  special  aug- 
mentations :  and  the  whole  was  to  be  reduced  to  one  system  by 
which  the  receipts  of  pay  would  be  greatly  diminished.  N"t with- 
standing the  danger,  it  was  proclaimed  that  after  January  1,  1705, 
MatiMj-  of  •'^11  these  extra  perquisites  were  to  ceaso.  The  conse- 
iiieonii.ei3.  quence  was  an  immediate  mutiny  of  the  officers ;  but 
their  proceedings  were  kept  secret  till  March,  when  Clive,  who 
had  gone  to  Moorshidabad,  received  the  first  '  round  robin ' 
remonstrance.  The  officejs  had  threatened,  as  they  had  bound 
themselves  to  each  other,  to  resign  ;  and  Clive  directed  Sir  Robert 
Fletcher,  who  commanded  one  of  the  three  divisions,  to  receive 
any  resignation  oHered,  and  dispatch  tlie  individ  lals  at  once  to 
Mutiny  of  Calcutta,  while  he  wrote  to  Madras  to  send  up  every 
^IlCjJtr""'""'  officer  that  could  be  spnred.  At  Mongheer,  on  March 
thelrnhve'  ^''''  ^^^^  European  boldiers  assembled  in  arms  to  support 
rcgiiiuiitg.  their  officers ;  but  were  overawed  by  the  Sepoy  regi- 
ments. In  the  camp  at  Serajpoor,  similar  scenea  took  place  ;  but 
there  was  no  actual  outbreak,  and  tlie  sudden  arrival  of  a  regiment 
of  Sepoys,  who  had  marched  104  miles  in  fifty-four  hrmrs,  pre- 
vented what  had  been  contemplated.  By  theae  resolute  means 
had  Lord  Clive  again  obtained  the  nia.stery  of  a  position 
tventiiai  from  which  most  men  would  perhaps  have  receded  by 
compromise,  and  it  was  a  strange  element  ot  his  suc- 
cess, that  the  Sepoy  battalions,  led  by  a  few  faithful  and  devoted 
officers,  should  have  overawed  and  controlled  the  Europeans.  Sir 
Hubert  Fletcher,  who  was  the  instigator  and  ringleader  of  the 
whole,  was  tried  and  cashiered,  and  others  were  similarly  sen- 
tenced; but  the  whole  was  settled  more  by  firmness  and  resolu- 
ncMhof  ^''^"  ^'"^"  ^y  "e^'firity,  and  the  majority  of  the  officers 
tiio  ynmiic       expressing  their  contrition,  were  restored  to  their  rank  in 

Nnwah  nf  *  •  i         •  i  <•      i  • 

M".r«hi-  the  ser\'ice.  During  the  progress  of  this  mutiny,  the 
young  Nawab  died  at  Moorshidabad  on  May  8.  Tlie 
Tiirreodcii  by  cvcnt  was  of  no  political  importance,  and  his  brother, 
his  brother.  gyf-ood-Dowlah,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  old,  was  in- 
vested with  his  dignity. 

If  the  stiite  of  Lord  dive's  health  had  permitted  him   to  re- 
main in  India,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  stayed  to  watcli, 
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fur  a  time,  the  progress  of  the  revolution  he  had  directed  :  but  lic 
yas  unable  to  bear  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  in 
January  17G7  intimated  to  the  Council  his  intention  JiT.',^':? 
of  proceeding  to  En^lHtnl.     His  second  administration  ^"*'"""^- 
had  lasted  only  twenty-two   months,  and  vet  was  crowded  with 
events  which  had  added  greater  lustre  to  his  reputation  than  hi. 
first      The  objects  he  had  most  deeply  at  heart,  the  possession 
of  the   three   great   provinces   of    Bengal,   had    been  .    . 
secured    with   marvellous   ease;    he   had   treated  the  "i^p^'io-. 
enemies  of  his  nation  with  singular  courtesy  and  favour-  and  as 
he  left  India,  he  recorded  that  any  further  extension  of  territorv 
in  India  would  be  'a scheme  so  extravagantly  ambitious,  that  no 
government  in  its  senses  would  ever  dream  of  it.'     In  his  lat- 
ter  acts  none   of  the   greed    of  monev  which    he   had   at   fir=t 
displayed  was  evident,  else  he  might  have  obtained  anv  sum  he 
cnose  to  demand  from  the  Vizier  of  Oudh,  whose  doniinions  he 
restored  to  him,  and  from  the  IJajah  of  Benares,  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  possessions;  and  in  regard  to  the  Xawab,  his  declara- 
tion of  defence  before  his  peers,  that,  when  piles  of  monev  and 
jewels  lay  before   him  in  the  treasury  of  Moorshidabad,  he"  only 
'  inarvelled  that  he  had  taken  so  little/  has  been  accepted  bv  po.- 
tenty.     One  of  his  last  acts  in  India  was  to  refuse  a  let^acv  of 
50,000/.  which  had  been  left  him  by  the  Nawab,  and  cause  the'sum 
to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Invalid  Poplar  Hospital 
In  regard  to  the  application  of  the  salt  duties  to  the  pay  of  the 
civil  officers,  the  directors  and  proprietors  of  East  India  stock- 
eager  for  increa.ied  dividends,  disapproved  of  the  measure,   and 
ordered  the  salt  duties  to  be  incorporated  with  the  general  revenue 
of  Bengal;  but  as  no  provision  was  made  for  the  pay  of  the=e 
officers,  Lord  CUve  took  upon  himself  to  order  the  continuance  of 
lus  own  plan,  until  proper  gradations  of  salarv  could  be  decided 
m  England.     He  left  India  finally  on  January  29,  17G7   btin- 
succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  ^'erolst.  '  '         o 


CHAPTER  XYl. 

OF  EVENTS  AT  MADRAS,    1761    TO  17G8. 

The  capture  of  Pondicherry  had  raised  the  EngUsh  in  tha  Camatic 
to  the  highest  rank  of  local  power.     The  diilerence  be- 
tween their  positions  in  Bengal  and  Madras  was  this  :  ^t^^ll 
that,  whereas  in  the  former  the   English  had  create!  '"  ^''"^'*^ 
their  own  Nawab,  who  was  solely  dependent  on  them,  in  the 

R  U 
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Cnrnatic  tlipy  had  R.>pisted  a  Nawab  already  established  uii.lei 
hereditary  frrant  from  his  sovereign,  who,  to  some  extent^  stiL 
exercised  independent  action;  but,  as  in  Ben<ral,  the  military 
defence  of  Mahomed  Ally's  territory  had  devolved  upon  tliem, 
nml  tbev  had  no  means"  of  supportin-,'  an  army,  except  from 
the  Nawab's  revenues.  The  Nawab,  however,  being  wasteful 
and  extravajrant,  was  deeply  in  debt;  and  on  application  being 
made  to  him  for  money,  lie  proposed  the  .spoliation  of  ."everal 
Kinnnriai  pcrsons  as  a  "rcsourcc.  Of  these  the  Kajah  of  Tan- 
difflcuUica.  JQj.g  .yv^  the  most  considerable;  but  a  settlement 
wa.s  arrived  at  with  him  without  war,  by  which  he  agreed  to  pay 
twentv-four  lacs,  in  four  instalments,  and  fonr  lacs  as  a  yearly 
Fntiureof  tribute.  This,  however,  gave  very  little  real  relief  to 
niicnu.t  {1,0  ;Madras  finances;  and  Moortiz  Ally  of  Vcllore,  and 

m.mcy!'  Mahomcd  Issoof  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  who  re- 

fused to  negotiate,  were  in  turn  attacked;  but  with  no  pecHiniary 
advantage;'' what  was  obtained  from  tliem  being  in  small  propor- 
tion to  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Of  tiie  latter  chiefs,  MaliomeJ 
Issoof  was  subsequently  betrayed  to  the  Nawab  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Marchand,  and  put  to  death.  The  weal<n  ss  of  the  Nawab, 
in  a  military  sense,  had  become  more  than  ever  app.irent,  and  llie 
necessitv  for  his  support  by  the  company  equally  un- 
Kes.iits.  avoidable;  under  a  mutual  combination  of  interests, 
therefore,  the  connection  coniiniu'd,  and  the  available  revenues  of 
the  Cnrnatic  gradually  pas,sed  into  tlie  liands  of  the  Council. 

Peace  between  France  and  England  was  concluded  on  February 
10  1760:  under  the  articles  of  which,  restoration  was  made  to  the 
French  of  their  original  Indian  posses-ions.  Had  Clive  been  con- 
sulted in  the  matter,  he  would  probably  have  given  ample  reasoua 
Rcrainst  the  readmission  to  India  of  the  French  on  any  terms:  but 
(ho  interests  of  the  English  were  iii  a  great  meiisure  already 
Fecured  by  the  agreements  of  the  Fi-encli  not  to  erect  forta  or 
keep  troops  in  Bengal,  and  not  to  dispute  the  authority  of  Mahomed 
Allv  in  the  Carnatic:  thus  tlie  provi.^iona  of  the  treaty  were 
carried  out.  Both  parties  had  also  agiee.l  to  acknowledge  Salabut 
Jung  as  Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan  ;  but  he  was  now  dead.  Shortly 
alter  the  new.s  of  tlie  battle  of  Paniput  had  reached  the 
Tr,n«ctlonB  p^^.^,^,,^  Salabut  Juug  and  his  bn.ther,  Ni/.am  Ally, 
Dcc.*u.  invaded  the  Mahratta dominions,  in  the  hope  of  wreatin- 

from  them  the  territories  celled  by  the  treaty  of  Oodgeer.  Tliey 
penetrated  as  far  as  Poona,  whick  they  plundered  and  partly 
burned;  and  NiK.am  Allv  actually  obtained  re-cessions 
!J;i .;".;.:'.?"*  of  the  value  of  twenty-se'ven  lacs'of  rupees.  After  tliis, 
"'■VuXj"  the  brothers  returned  to  Beeder,  where,  in  the  montti 
h^u.'A\u.     jj£  j,.]^.^  i7(j2,  Nixaui  Ally  dethroned  Rud  iaiprisoned 
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Salabut  Jung    whom   he   afterwards  put  to  deatli,  md  becan.e 
Soobalidar  ot  the  Deccan.  ^^   "^i-<uiie 

«ntP,*''^fir' M^r*''  ^''>'"'  ^"-^  ^^  ^'•*^»  5»t«  further  dis- 
putes with  the  Mahrattas  by  his  minister,  Hajah  I'er-  ^    ,  , 

tabwunt  who  supported  an  intrioue  for  deprivin^r  the  i^-  N-tr' 
1  t^shwah  of  his  power,  and  the  elevation  of  Janonjee  ^'l^^U 
Bhoslay  to  the  regency.     In    this   campaign,  the  main  body  of 
Mahratta  horse,  evading  Ni^am  Ally,  plundered  the  .Alo.lua  ir- 
ntories  as  far  as  Berar ;  but  Nizam  Ally,  unable  to  overtake  then 
rjarched  back  upon  Poona,  which  was  again  plundered,  and     a  v' 
^f    he  best  houses  burned.     On  the  return,  however,' of  C\ 
Alb  to  Aurungabad,  part  of  his  army  being  on  the  lef    bank  and 
par   on  the  right  bank,  of  the  Godav^rv,  it  ^a.  att^led  7 
in  t  :s  position  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  ihe  latter  portion  --"^ '" 
cut  to  pieces    1  he  Moghuls  are  said  to  have  lost    0,000  men  on  tl,!. 
occasion   anxl  the  Mahrattas  followed  them  to  Au^ngabad   wl^" 
■'■.  fresh  treaty  was  concluded,  in  October  1703  ' 

In  the  year  17Uv>,  the  Mahrattas,  under  the  commanri  «f  .. 
young  Pdshwah,  Mahdoo  Rao,  attacked  Il'der  Alho       '        "" 
whose  nse  to  power  they  were  extremely  (ealous     The  t'Je"" '""^^•" 
campaign  was  an  active  one  on  both  sid^s ;  but  in  the  ^ul^e. 
end  Hyder  was  defeated,  with  very  severe  lo.s  •  «-..     i  r      , 
P«  ,l,n..v-two  lacs  ,„  ,he  i'^sh^ah,' „r,X,'St  aTu^S  ,  L" 
distnots  he  had  occupied.     About  the  same  time  \iz, m  xuITa 

Ke  wi^r    vd     'a7,  "^^^^d  f"^l-tly  been  disposed  to  make 
league  with   Hjder  Ally  against  his  brother  and  the  Mahrattal 
>.o  sooner  were  they  respectively  at  liberty,  than  tlie 

Blllarof'^V''""?  t"f  .^-^^-^d  «.-"-t  Janoojee  J.'.'J.^'f™ 
iilioslay,  of  Berar,  wlm  had  in  turn  deceived  them  both    '"""'*"»' 

"f  [-T^^""  ''  ''''''''  '^'  districts  he  had  u  ur^d    b"-"^'"" 
of  which  the  Nizam's  share  was  fifteen  lacs  per   X  '  Fron.  .1  • 
cmpaign  in  Berar,  Nizam  Ally  was  recalled  to  S'erab  H), 
n^vement  on  the  part  of  the'  English,  Ith  l^t^^^ ^ 

theemf''^^'™,'^''T"''^'"'-^  ^^'"  ^''^"''■'^  "P«n  tbe  English  bv 
1     en  peror,  as  has  been  already  stated,  on  August  12,      ^  ^ 

J  -  >o,  in  tree  gift,  in  the  words  of  the  deed—'  1  o  thpi,^  ^"^"''' 
heirs  and  descendants,  for  ever  and  ever    Le,  exemp      ="''" ^       ' 
«nd  safe  from  all  removal,  and  from  all  demands  of  the  '''^^='- 

^TZ?  P  "  ''"  '"P"-^^^  ^'^'"^*'"  -d  execution  of  the  gra«, 
«aa  chaiged    upon    'our   s<.ns,   oomras,  viziers,   governors,^*" 

H  ■  2 
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Rut  the  Circavs  wore  in  possession  of  llie  Nizam  ;  and  his  volun- 
tary acquiescence  in  the  terms  of  tlie  irrant  was  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
Clive  had  urged  an  immediate  movement  by  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, to  eflect  tlieir  occupation  ;  but  Mr.  Pijrott  was  no  longer  at 
the  head  of  afiairs  ;  and  the  new  president,  Mr.  I'alk,  and  his 
Council,  hesitated  until  the  opportunity  had  passed  by.  Their 
own  necessities,  however,  impelled  them  at  last  into  action ;  and 
nn  March  o,  1700,  proclamation  was  made  at  Maaulipatam,  on 
the  terms  of  the  emperor's  grant,  and  on  the  7th,  General  Calliaud 
stormed  the  fort  of  Condapilly ;  the  process  of  assuming  charge  of 
the  country  being  simultaneously  carried  on  by  the  ci\il  officers. 
3t  was  to  resent  this  assumption  of  authority  and  territory,  that 
Nizam  Ally  marched  from  Berar;  and  it  is  probable,  that  had 
the  Council  of  Madras  boldly  asserted  their  right  to  the  distiicts, 
and  intention  of  maintaining  them  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary, 
the  Nizam  would  not  have  dared  to  attack  them  ;  but  they  again 
hesitated,  and,  as  usual  in  India,  their  opponent  blustered  the 
Treaty  with  uiore.  Finally,  General  Calliaud  was  deputed  hastily 
regirlu"' '"  *"  Hyderabad,  and  conclud<;d  a  treaty  with  the  Nizam, 
theCirairs.  \)j  "wbich  five  lacs  per  annum  was  unpaged  to  be  paid 
by  the  company  for  lOllore,  Moostufa  Nugger,  an  1  Kfijamiindry, 
and  four  lacs  in  addition  whenever  the  district  of  (iuntoor,  then 
held  in  jahgeer  by  Basalut  Jung,  should  be  made  over  to  them. 
The  English  and  the  Nizam  were  further  to  assist  each  other  with 
troops,  when  necessary  ;  and  for  the  present,  two  battalions  of 
infantry,  with  six  guns,  joined  the  Nizam's  forces,  and  assisted 
luai  in  capturing  Bangalore,  and  in  reducing  refractory  PoligarH,  iu 
the  Carnatic. 

But  the  ever  fickle  and  restless  Nizam  Ally  did  not  long  abide 
riitriKUPn  of  ^y  this  engagement.  While  Colonel  Smith,  the  officer 
Kitirii  Ally.  j„  command  of  the  British  contingent,  was  employed 
in  Eastern  Mysore,  he  discovered  that  the  Nizam  was  intriguing 
with  llyder  Ally,  and  warned  the  Madras  Council  to  be  on  their 
guard.  He  then,  in  May  1707,  retired  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Carnatic,  leaving  only  a  detachment  with  tlie  Nizam's  forces. 
Meanwhile  the  Nizam  was  negotiating  with  Nunjeraj,  the  minister 
t'f  .Mysore,  for  the  destruction  of  Hyder  .Ally:  and  on  this  being 
discovered  by  Hyder,  he  seized  and  imprisoned  tlie  minister. 
After  this  event  the  Nizam  made  overtures  to  Hyder,  who  had 
become  supreme  in  Mysore,  and  promised  to  as.sist  him  against 
the  I-lnglish,  on  receiving  paynunt  of  twenty  lac-s,  and  an  engage- 
ment by  him  to  pay  a  tribute  of  .-i.\  lacs  of  rupees  a  year.  This  Ix'in]^ 
Mzam  Ally  concludeii,  the  Nizam  threw  off  the  mask;  and  hnvin'.; 
ohU^HBHinKt  j"'"<^d  Hyder,  their  united  forces  advanced  against 
UicKuKiuii.     (Jolouel  Smith,  who.se   detachment  with    the    Nizam 
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bad  been  allowt-d  to  depart.  The  Council  of  Madras,  on  the  first 
warning  by  Colonel  Smith,  had  dispatched  one  of  their  membere, 
.Mr.  Bourchier,  to  najrotiate  ;  but  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  re<;ard', 
that  the  object  of  the  mission  entirely  failed. 

The  combined   armies  of  the  Nizam  and  Ilyder  amounted  to 
4-2.8G0  cavalry,  28,000  infantry,  and  109  guns.  Colonel 
Smith's  force  consisted  of  1,030  cavalrv,  80  of  whom  i^na'Sydl'/ 
were  Europeans,  5,800  infantry,   of    which  only  800  r"?,'noi 
were  Europeans,  with  lii  guns.     lie  had   taken' up  a  ^'"'"^ 
position^in  .-i  hilly  coun'ry,  where   he  was  attacked  on   Auffiist 
Uo.  1707,  and  suHered  a  ti-itliug  loss.      Finding  the  hilly  tract 
untenable,  he  retired  into  ft  more  open  locality,  where 
he   was  followed  by  the    enemy,   who  attacked  hiin  ^""'""^^ 
again  at  Changama,  but  suffered  a  sharp  defeat.     Colonel  Smiths 
condition  was,  however,  precarious,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions :  and  he  made  a  bold  and  rapid  march  upon   Trincomalee, 
which  he  reached  on  September  4.  hoping  to  find  stores  of  rice' 
laid  in  ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.     He  was  joined  shortlv 
afterwards  by  a  brigade  under  Colonel  Wood,  and  he  now  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  allies.  His  force  had  meanwhile  been  increased 
to  10,000  infantry  and  34  guns,  the  cavalrv  remainii  g  as   before. 
On  September  26,   the  allies  moved  to  attack  the  English,  and 
endeavoured  to  turn  their  flank.     Colonel  Smith,  who  s,a\v  their 
design,  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  the  movements  of  both  beimr 
concealed  by  an  isolated  hill,  tliey  came  upon  each  other  unawares"! 
The  result  was  not  long  doubtful.     The  allies  were  de-  o,tc,t  of 
feated,  with  the  loss  of  4,000  men  and  04  guns,  and  ""-•"Hies. 
next  morning  they  were  pursued,  with  some  effect.     While  those 
operati(.us  were  going  on,  Tippoo,   Ilyder's  son,  had  Tippc.  at 
advanced   to  Madras,  and  had  attacked   the  suburbs;  t^tka Madras. 
when  the  news  of  his  father's  defeat  caused  him  to  withdraw 
)n-ecipitately.     The  monsoon  had  now  set  in,  and  for  a  time  both 
s.deswere   inactive;  but  when  operations  again  commenced,  the 
allies  sustained    several    sharj)  reverses  in    succession,   and    the 
^izam,  already  weary  of  a  war  by  which  he  had  at  first  hoped 
the  English  mighrt  be  crushed,  and  the  Carnatic  recovered,  but  had 
pained  nothing,  now  entered  into   secret  negotiation.s  TheN>«« 
■with  Colonel  Smith  ;  and  when  Hyder  Ally  began  to  "<'i^''tia*" 
send  back  his  guns  and  stores   to   Mvsore,  and  was  ".IdMaUr^. 
evidently  bent  on  abandoning  the  alliknce,  Nizam  Ally  entered 
avowedly,  into  negotiations  with  Madras.  * 

To  this  he  was  impelled  by  what  he  considered  a  very  serioua     ' 
danger.     The  Bengal  Government    had   already    dis-  j.oven.entof 
patched  a  force,  commanded  bv   Colonel   Peach    into  ?'"^^'. 

♦  l,„    X'      *i  /,•  ,  .    ■.      ;  ^">-",    iijuu    troops  Into 

vae   >»orthern   Cirears,  which  had  advanced  without  'heNiwrn-a 

uuiuiiiioiaA, 
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check,  ft3  far  as   Wurunp-iil,  tlie  ancient    civpitiil   of   Telinfraiia 
only  eij.'lity  miles  from  Hyderabad,  and  the  Circars  were  there- 
fore  couiplett'ly    stibilued,    -while    the    very   capital    of    his  do- 
,    _  ,  minions  was  menaced.     At  tlii.s   i nocture  the  Council 

.if  I nc  Madras  (>f  Madrat",  had  they  possessed  only  ordinary  firmness 
and  ability,  might  have  considered — a.s  they  had  a  right 
to  do  from  tlie  Nizam's  treachery — the  former  treaty  annulled ; 
and  -sThile  dictating  their  (»\vn  terms,  as  to  the  rarnatic  and  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  have  occupied  the  Circars  in  virtue  of  the 
Tre«tj-  with  Buiperor's  free  gift.  IJut  they  did  neither,  and  the  treaty 
theKiJKim.  of  February  2:5,'  17G8,  dune  "at  Madras,  contained,  with 
some  advantages,  conditions  so  absurd  and  impracticable,  that  it  is 
strange  bow  they  erer  came  to  be  entertained.  .Mahomed  Ally, 
the  Nawrtb  of  the  Carnatic,  was  now,  for  the  (irst  time,  recomiised 
Its  unwise  ^y  the  Nizam  as  one  of  the  contracting  powers.  The 
iTuviafone.  courp.'my's  riglit  to  the  Northern  Circars  upon  the  em- 
peror's grant  was  conceded,  and  the  peshcnsh,  or  tribute,  reduced 
from  five  lacs  to  two,  tlw)  other  three  lacs  being  deducted  as 
expenses  of  the  war,  the  stipulations  as  to  Guntoor  remaining  as 
before.  So  far,  the  ]irovir»ions  of  the  new  treaty  were  moderatelv 
advantageous  ;  but,  between  the  Ni/am  and  ^luhomed  Ally,  the 
company  were  drawn  into  action  against  Ilyder,  who  wius  rudely 
denonnced  as  <"iu  usuqier  and  freebooter ;  and  the  Council  actually 
agreed  to  recover  the  tableland  of  Mysore,  or  the  Cilrnatic  '  Bala 
Cxliat,'  from  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Nizam,  and  to  pay  seven  lacs  of 
rupees  a  year  for  it  and  the  Northern  Circars  coml)ined,  if  Mysore 
could  bo  conquered.  Tiiis  was,  in  fact,  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  policy 
af  Clive  in  regard  to  tlie  dewany  of  ]{engal ;  but  it  made  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Ilyder  Ally,  who.se  power  was  now  at  its  zenith.  The 
court  of  directors  commented  most  .severely  upon  the  provisifnis 
of  tliis  treaty,  and  its  weakness  and  absurdity  were  set  forth  with 
unsi)ariDg  cenrsure  ;  but  it  was  too  late :  the  treaty  could  not  bo 
revoked,  and  its  disastrous  con.sequences  have  to  be  recorded.  One 
jiassago  of  this  memorable  dispatch  is,  however,  worth  quoting. 
After  enumerating  their  present  posse.s.-ions  in  India,  the  directors 
wrote : — *  The  protection  of  these  is  easily  within  the  reach  of  our 
power,  and  may  mntually  support  each  other  without  anv  couiitrv 
ftlliance  whatever.  If  we  pass  tUcse  bounds,  we  shall  be  led  on  from 
one  acquisition  to  another,  till  we  shall  find  no  .security  but  in  the 
wibjection  of  the  whole,  which,  by  dividing  our  force,  would  \om 
>:s  tlie  whole,  and  eud  in  our  extirpation  from  Jlindostan.' 
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CHAPTER   XYIJ. 

FROM  THE  REXEW.VL  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  nTDER,  TO  THK  PEACB 
OF  MADRAS:  AXD  THE  AVAR  BETWiOE.N  IirDER  AXD  TDE  MAH- 
KATTAS,  17C8  TO  1771. 

In  a  subsequent  dispatch  on  the  same  subject,  tlie  directors  thus 
wrote   to   the   :Madras    Council  :— '  Instead   of    pursuin?   pacific 
measures  with  Ilvder  Ally,  as  we  think  you  ought  to  haVe  done, 
knowing,  as  you  did,  our  sentiments  with  ret^pect  to  extending  our 
t-nitories— you  have  brought  us  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  difiicul- 
tios,  that  we  do  not  know  how  we  shall  be  extricated  from  them. 
If,  liowever,  Hyder  Ally  be  extirpated  '—then  the  directoi-s  recom- 
niended  restoration   of  rajahs  and  others  whom    he   may  havo 
dispossessed.     Hut  Ilyder  was  quite  the  reverse  of  '  extirpated  ;  ' 
his  separation  from  the  Nizam  had  added  to  his  freedom  of  action, 
and  he  undertook  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  more 
tlian  usual  spirit  and  effect.     AMiile  he  had  been  en-  un^^tul^ 
g^aged  in  the  Cnrnatic,  several  of  the  small  powers  on  ''''"'" 
the  western  coast  had  made  an  attempt  to  recover  independence, 
and   were   assisted    by   the   Bombay   (Government,    whose   ships 
destroyed  a  small  fleet,  which  Ilyder  had  commenced  to  establish, 
:ind  landed  a  force  at  Bangalore.     In  .May  1708,  Hyder  suddenly 
attacked  this  town,  which  the  English  commander  precipitatelv 
abandoned,  leaving  even  his  sick  and  wounded,  with  the  artillerv. 
Freed  from  the  presence  of  the  English,  Hyder  now  held  all  tlia 
native  princes  to  ransom,  and  by  these  means  obtained  fimds  for 
his  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Madras. 

If  the  Council  had  attended  to  the  admirable  advice  given  to 
them  by  the  directors,  they  would  have  met  Ilvder '  half 
way:'  and  a  treaty  for"  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  M-fur-.f""' 
niighthave  been  concluded  without  further  war ;  but  ^'"""'^''• 
the  Council  were  inflated  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  conquest  and 
possession   of  Mysore,  and  were  urged  on  by  Mahomed  Ally  to 
undertake  it.     On  the  other  hand,  Hyder  saw  clearly  that  he  had 
no  resource  but  to  flght  for  political  and  territorial  existence  ;  and 
that  the  chances  of  accommodation  with  the  English  had  altogether 
d-sappeared.      The   campaign   opened   in   June    1708.  aunpaigu 
C.'louel  Smith,  accompanied  by  the  Xawab  and  two  '^y^Tr'' 
members   of  Council,   commenced   operations    against  "i"-'»e<i. 
Easiern  Mysore,  and  Colonel  Wood  against  the  Barah  Mahal— 
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the  country  lying  below  tlio  tableland  to  the  south.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  cavalry,  in  which  arm  Ilyder  Ally  was  very  power- 
ful, Moorary  IJao,  tlii'  MalinUta  chieftain  of  Gooty,  was  engaged  by 
the  Council  of  Madras,  and  joined  Colonel  Smith  on  August  4. 
The  movements  on  both  sides  are  full  of  military  interest,  and 
KngiiBh  ^l>e  results  were  at  first  in  favour  of  the  English ;  for 

successes.  Colonel  Smith  had  invested  Bangalore,  and  Colonel 
Wood  had  overrun  the  Barah  Mahal,  driving  out  Ilyder's  garri- 
.«on3  :  but,  as  well  as  from  the  English,  Ilyder  wjis  in  perpetual 
dread  of  an  attack  from  the  Mahrattas,  or  from  a  coalition  uf  the 
English  with  them.  lie  had  only  just  suppressed  an  insurrection 
Hyder-o  ''"'  *''^  P*^*'^  ^^  ^^'^  brother-in-law,  Mukhdoom  Sahib, 

(iimcuiiies.  ■YvjjQ  ]ja(l  been  recog-nised  as  the  independent  Xawab  of 
S^ra,  in  Northern  Mysore,  by  the  Peshwah  ;  and  this  act  might  be 
considered  a  course  of  war.  In  this  perplexity  Ilyder  Ally  now 
Hyderpro-  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  tlie  Madras  Council,  offering 
i.oses  peace,  ^o  cede  the  lianili  Mahal  and  to  pay  ten  lacs— 100,000/. 
— as  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  offer  was  rejected  by  the 
The  terms  Council,  who,  believing  Ilyder's  actual  weakness  to  be 
ure  refused.  ^|jg  g^j^  cause  of  his  advaiiccs,  now  sought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  by  proposing,  not  only  an  enormous  sum  for  the 
EiiBiish  expenses  of  the  war,  but  tlie  paymci  t  of  tribute  to  the 

iiemaiids.  >sizam,  with  cessions  of  territory  to  Moorary  Hao,  and 
a  materially  enlarged  frontier  to  themselves,  including  a  portion 
Refused  by  of  the  Malabar  coast.  These  inflated  propositions  were 
Hjder.  j„  tiirr,  refused  by  Ilyder  Ally,  and  active  operations 

again  began.  Colonel  Smith  now  remonstrateil  with  the  Council 
Colonel  on    various    points,    and   was   ordered   to   Madras   to 

k" rcwia  to  account  for  them,  as  well  as  to  explain  his  intentions 
Madras.  j,j  j-egard  to  the  campaign. 

During  his  absence,  Colonel  A\'ood,  who  had  been  the  favourite 
with  the  Council  and  the  Naw.nb,  was  not  only  out-irancpuvred 
by  Ilyder,  but,  on  November  1(5, at  ( lossoor,  was  defeated 
f.Mt!i  Colonel  by  him,  lo>ing:2,000  draught  cattle,  with  his  stores,  and 
two  eighteen-pounder  guns ;  and  on  the  2'3rd  was 
again  severely  handled,  and  escaped  only  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
a  reinforcement  under  M.ijor  I'it/gerald.  Colonel  Wood  was  now 
superseded  by  Colonel  Lang ;  but  the  English  army  was  much 
The  «irae  r,f  crijipled  au'l  weiilfened  :  the  siege  of  Ilaiigalore  had  been 
JS'"""'  raised;  and  Ilyder  Ally,  taking  advantage  of  their 
Hvdrr-s  position,   at  once   descended   into  the  Barah  Mahal, 

successes.  Here,  with  surprising  energy  and  rapidity,  he  recovered 
all  the  forta  whicii  had  been  taken  by  Colonel  \\'ood,  and  then 
marched  southwards  upon  Tanjore  ;  but,  after  receivinjif  four  lacs 
of    rupees    from    the    rajah,     ho    suddenly   turned    northwards 
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towards  Madras,  the  road  to  which  was  now  open.     The  consterna- 
tion of  the  Council  was  extreme:  and  an  oHicer — ("Captain  ho  ajv- 
15rooke — was  dispatched  to  negotiate.  Ilyder's  proposals  jlaora's^nd 
were  those  of  a  dignified  statesman,  as  well  as  an  ahle  JJ'jfhVhe" 
general.     He    pointed    out   how   often    his    peaceable  Coumii. 
overtures  had  been  rejected ;  explained  how  he  was,  in  fact,  tlia 
only  barrier  between  the  English  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  that  it 
was  open  to  him  either  to  join  them,  or  the  En>;lish  ;  and  as  it  was 
impossible  to  oppose  both,  he  would  join  the  English  in  preference. 
The  Council  were,  as  before,  irresolute  and  incapable.     They  sent 
Mr.  Andrews,  a  member,  to  Hyder  on   Febru&ry  14, 
1760,  while  they  again  placed  Colonel  Smith  at   the  timis  broken 
liead  of  the  army  at  Chittapet.     The  Council  proposed 
nn   armistice  for   forty  days,  of  which  Hyder  would  departs 
accept  only  twelve  :  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  ^""''''^»''°» 
he  again  moved  southwards,  followed  by  Colonel  Smith. 

Meanwhile  Hyder  had  entered  into  communication  with  M.  Law, 
now  chief  of  Pondicherry.     He  detailed  the  victories 
he  had  gained  over  their  mutual  enemies,  the  English,  tiationswuii 
and  invited   an   envoy  to  his  camp ;    and  while  Mr.  '  "^   ''<="'^i'- 
Andrews   had   returned   to   JMadras   for   instructions,  received   a 
deputation  from  the  French,  which  was  sent  with  all  the  pomp 
tliey  could  contrive  to  exhibit.     This  was  possiblv  intended  bv 
Hyder  as  a  ruse  to  alarm  the  English  Council ;  but,  not  depending 
on  its  effect,  and  having  succeeded  in  inducing  Colonel  Evades 
Smith  to  follow  him  to  a  distance  of  140   miles  from  sllJl't'i'^'ind 
Madras,  he  suddenlv  left  his  camp  at  the  head  of  6,000  n'»'"':','e3 

'  '  ,  .  .  '       "    rapidly 

chosen  cavalry,  and,  marching  L'iO  miles  in  three  daj's  on  Madras, 
and  a  half,  amved  at  St.  Thome,  five  miles  south  of  Madras,  on 
March  29.  Thence  he  wrote  temperately  to  the  Council,  that  he 
had  respected  their  country  ;  that  he  had  preferred  to  negotiate 
with  them  instead  of  fighting  Colonel  Smith,  and  requested 
Mr.  Du  Pre  might  be  sent  to  him. 

Ilyder  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  dictated  his  own  terms. 
His   overtures   were   strenuously  oppoed   by   Colonel  Hyder 
Smith,  who  declared  he  coula  turn  llvdor's  position  to  li ' >•'»«■<"» 'ne 

...  .  .       •  ^  tirms  ol  a 

his  disadvantage,  as  indeed  was  quite  possible  ;  but  the  irt-a-.y. 
Council  were  full  of  fear,  and  on  April  ii,  1769,  a  treaty  was 
executed.  Its  principal  terms  were  that  mutual  conquests  were 
to  be  restored ;  that,  in  case  the  dominions  of  either  party  were 
attacked,  the  other  should  aid  in  driving  out  the  enemy — which,  in 
fact,  amounted  to  an  article  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance; 
but  by  the  treatv  the  English  became  saddled  witii  the  „= .,. »  . 
whole  expense  of  the  war,  had  been  obligred  to  abandon  "'''*"  "■•■'"* '" 

II     1         1-11  --ii-        1         •■•  ..         ritrar.l  tu  tb« 

ail  that  had  been  gained,  and  oy  the  domiuiint  position  Eiigiiau 
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of  Ilyder  at  the  jrate  of  Matlrna,  had,  for  the  pri-.'^ent,  lost  what 
prestige  tliey  liad  won.  As  to  Mahomed  Ally,  who  refused  to  bo 
a  party  to  the  treaty,  and  Ilyder,  wlio  objected  to  his  being  coii- 
oidered  at  all,  they  tlius  nnitiially  ignored  and  defied  each  other, 
and  it  added  not  a  little  to  the  estimation  of  Ilyder's  power  by 
the  people  of  the  country,  that  he  insisted  upon  the  families  of 
Chunda  Saliib  nnd  other  persons  of  rank,  hitherto  kept  under  sur- 
veillance by  -Malioined  Ally,  being  released  and  made  over  to  his 
protection.  'J"li us  ended  the  second  war  with  Ilyder  Ally,  which 
had  assumed  an  aspect  of  long,  dilHcult,  and  costly  prolongation. 
Defence "f  '-I'le  best  and  oul}'  e.xeuse  perliaps  that  could  be  made 
tJii- Council,  fp^  ^j^g  hasty  treaty,  was  given  by  the  Council  of 
Madras,  who,  in  their  defence,  declared  that  they  had  made  peace, 
because  they  had  no  money  to  make  war. 
Hyder  was  no  sooner  at  peace  witli  the  English,  than  he  entered 

„  ,  on  a  contest  with  the  Mahrattas.     lie  not  only  refused 

Hyder  at  war  <•    i     •       i  i      i        i  •  ,     •" 

with  tiie         payment  oi  their  cliouth,  but  Ins  troops  made  incursions 

into  the  southern  districts  of  the  Maliratta  dominions. 
This  was  not  to  be  endured  ;  and  havijig  dispatched  a  large  body 
of  horse  under  Putwurdhun,  Kastia,  and  other  leaders,  in  Novem- 
ber 1771,  Mahdoo  liao  Peshwah  followed  at  the  head  of  20,00<) 
horse  and  15,0tX)  infantry.  With  these  forces,  the  whole  of 
Northern  and  l^a-tern  Mysore,  as  far  as  Xundidroog,  were  quickly 
overrun  and  plundered.  Ilyder,  who  could  not  oppose  the  in- 
vaders, hoped  they  would  retire  on  the  approach  of  the  monsoon  ; 
but  ^lahdoo  Rao,  who  was  obliged  to  return  to  Poona  in  June,  on 
account  of  his  health,  Wius  bent  on  a  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
left  Trimbuk  Itiio  Mania  in  Mysore,  in  command  of  30,(K)0  men. 

After  some  incon.sequent  negotiation,  the  campaign  was  opened 
Rffotid  after  the  monsoon  by  the  Mahrattas,  under  the  coni- 

ciiiniaign.  mand  of  Appa  lUilwunt.  Their  army  having  been 
reinforced,  amounted  to  40,000  hoi-se  and  10,000  infantry,  but 
their  artillery  was  weak.  Ilyder  brought  into  tlie  field  I2,(K)0 
horse,  2'; ,000  infantry,  and  forty  guns;  but,  under  the  Mahratta 
superiority  in  cavalry,  he  could  undertake  no  offensive  operation. 
As  the  .Mahrattas  pressed  him  back  upon  Seringapatam, 
f.at.dat  lit;  attempted  to  defend  the  pa.ss  of  .Mail^M)ta  ;  but  he 
srri'nKa'pawm  WHS  defeated,  with  terrible  slaughttr,  on  March  •'5.  Ho 
Ubfsitgcd.  jj^j  ^^  Seringnpatam,  followed  by  the  wreck  of  the 
army,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Mahrattas  ;  but,  deficient  as 
thev  were  in  siege  gun.s,  they  were  unable  to  make  any  impres-sion 
Hjder  upon  it.     Meanwhile  Ilyder  had  besought  the  Council 

Rfpeaistothe  (,[■  Madras  to  afford  liiiii  assistance;  but  it  was  in  vain 

l.DMllxli  '"r  , 

».«»ut«iice.       tlidt  he  appealed   to   the  terms  of  the    treaty,  offered 

twenty  lacs  for  an  English  brigade,  to  cede  the  ISarah  Mahal,  or, 
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as  his  only  alteraative,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  French.  The  Coun- 
cil would  -willinirly  have  observed  the  engagements  The  terms  ot 
of  the  treaty,  and  assisted  him;  but  thev  were  over-  ^I'^'llt'"'' 

*  '  ■  »  arc  iMii/ 

ruled  by  Sir  John  Lindsay,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  o'jserved. 
the  ministry  of  England,  to  the  Xawab,  as  ambassador-plenipo- 
tentiiiry,  and  they  feared  him.  The  Nawab,  who  detested  the 
'  upstart/  would  not  hear  of  Ilyder's  being  assisted  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  deuianded  a  junction  with  the  Mahrattas  against  hiiu  ; 
and  as  Sir  John  Lindsay  supported  the  Nawab,  IJyder  Hyder 
was  abandoned  and  compuUed  to  make  the  best  terms  ai'-uxio'i^''- 
he  could  with  his  foes.  If  the  Council  was  unable,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  assist  Ilyder,  they  did  not  at  least  disgrace 
themselves  by  joining  the  Mahrattas  against  him.  The  terms  to 
which  Ilyder  wfis  eventually  obliged  to  submit  were  very  strin- 
gent. He  had  to  pay,  at  once,  thirty-six  lacs  of  rupees — 3G0,000/. — 
as  arrears  of  choulh  and  expenses  of  the  war;  and  to  promise  for 
the  future  an  annual  tribute  of  fourteen  lacs;  as  also  to  surrender 
Kolhar,  Bangalore,  Oo?^cotta,  Bahipoor,  and  Sera,  which  had  for- 
merly been  held  by  Shahjee,  tlie  father  of  Sivajee ;  and  by  tliis 
cession  his  dominions  were  materially  contracted.  Hyder  never 
forgot  or  forgave  the  treacherous  and  cowardly,  as  he  termed  it, 
aVjandonment  of  him  by  the  English  on  this  occasion ;  and  by  the 
ce.«sion  of  territoiy  forced  from  him,  the  Mahratta  outposts  in 
1771  had  advanced  to  the  north-western  frontier  of  the  Xawab's 
territories. 


CHAPTER  XVIH. 


OF   THi;  PROGRESS    OF   THE   MAHRATTAS    i:!f   HIXDGSTAS, 

17G9  TO  1772. 

Aftkh  the  close  of  the  Peshwah's  campaign  against  Janoojeo 
Bhoslay,  in  Berar,  in  17t'>i>,  an  army  was  sent  into  Mai-  The 
wah,  under  the  command  of  \'isajee  Kishen,  which  ^'jv'.[;[Il'J'fa,<, 
was  the  first  effort  the  Mahrattas  had  made  in  that  iiaiwah. 
direction  ^ince  the  fatal  battle  of  Pauiput.  On  the  junction  of 
the  contingents  of  Holkar  and  Siiulia,  the  cavalry  amounted  to 
about  50,000  strong,  and  the  infantry,  composed,  for  the  most  part, 
of  Arabs,  Abyssinians,  and  other  foreign  mercenaries,  was  numer- 
ous and  elective.  The  Mahrattas  had  not  only  to  collect  the 
arrears  of  chouth.  but  to  recover  tlie  prestige  they  had  lost.  On 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Dehiy,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose 
them.  The  l^rince  Juwan  Bukht,  with  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah,  the 
liohilla  chief,  maintained  l^ehly,  and  fiooruj  Mul,  the  Jat,  having 


B 
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tlirealeiieJ  it,  was  killed  in  action  in  1700.  His  son  aftorwaitia 
Their  pro-  l*id  sicge  to  the  city  in  conjunction  with  Ilolkai-j 
rocUuiKs.  |j^,(.  tjjg  influence  of  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah  over  Ilolkar, 
Induced  him  to  retire  into  Malwah,  and  the  siege  was  abandoned. 
Tlie  first  act  of  the  Maliiatta  general  was  to  require  the  Kajpoot 
chiefs  to  pay  arrears  of  tribute  ;  aid  ^■isajee  Kishen  next  tui-ned 
upon  the  Jats,  who,  after  a  di'feat,  were  fonipelled  to  agree  to  pay 
sixty-five  lacs  of  rupees — OoO,000/. — paitly  in  cash,  and  partly  by 
instalments.  It  now  became  a  question  whether  the  Kohilhis 
should  be  attacked  or  not:  and  eventually,  though  not  without 
noiiiikiiund  niuch  discussion  among  the  leaders  of  the  army,  the 
overrun.  Mahratta  forces,  after  the  death  of  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, 
in  October  1770,  moved  into  Rohilkhund,  and  complct<ly  overran 
it,  at  the  same  time  threatening  Shujah-ood-Dowlah  of  Oudh,  who 
was,  nominally  at  least,  under  the  protection  of  the  English.  The 
vizier,  however,  temporized. 

The  young  emperor.  Shah  Allum,  had  found  his  English  allien 

averse  to  proceeding  to  Dehly  and  seating  iiim  on  the  throne; 

and  he  now  turned  to  the  Alahrattas  for  that  purpose, 

The  emperor  ,  i       i         ' 

jiiiatiie         who  readily  met  his  advances.     After  the   plunder  of 

liohilkhund,  they  had  proceeded  to  IJelily,  and  were 
l>repared  to  receive  him,  whenever  it  suited  him  to  come.  The 
emjieror,  therefore,  though  warned  of  the  consequences  by  the 
Council  of  Calcutta,  was  met  by  Sindia,  who  escorted  him  to  the 

camp  of  Vi-sajee  Kishen,  and  on  December  25,  1771,  he 
wrrowncdas  was  placcd  ou  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  with  much 

pomp.  Although  Rohilkhund  had  been  for  the  most 
part  already  laid  under  contribution,  yet  VL-^ajee  Ki.shen  had 
protected  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah  and  his  family ;  and  Sindia  now 
urged  the  spoliation  of  his  son.  a  cour-^e  to  which  the  emperor 
gave  a  ready  consent.  Early  in  1772,  therefore,  tlie  Mahrattas 
z.i.itd  Rii.in  attacked  Zabita  Khan,  and  plundered  him  of  all  the 
Miiiidureu.  woalth  arcumulated  by  his  father.  Of  this  the  em- 
peror had  hoped  to  get  a  share,  but  he  gained  nothing,  and  the 
condititm  into  which  he  was  sinking,  from  the  intolerable  belia- 
v'.our  of  the  Mahratta  leaders,  was  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
gM]iportable. 

Tliere  were  three  parties  now  in  active  intrigue:  the  Rohillas, 

wishing  to  pet  rid  of  the  Mahrattas  on  any  terms,  and 

I'.iiiltlon  of  .,,.      "^      '^     .   ^    ^,        ,r-    •  !•  <»     11        *l  '        •    •         J 

pnriii-ii  In  Willing  to  o-^sist  tlio  \  izicr  of  Oudh;  the  vizier,  di- 
HiiidMstan.  |(.j;^i„jr  niid  feanng  both,  was  temporizing  with  each 
alternately ;  and  the  Mahratta.s,  desiring  to  plunder  both  Oudh  and 
l.'iiiiilkhund,  or  willing  to  be  bought  ofV  liy  either  or  both,  'i'he 
vizier'«  policy  was,  however,  detestably  treacherous,  for  he  would 
willingly  have  sacrificed  the  Rohillas  to  the  Mahrattas,  iu  order 
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tliat  he  might  follow  up  their  ravages  and  annex  the  country  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  dreaded  the  occupation  of  Kohilkhund  by 
them,  a  step  which  he  was  assured  would  be  followed  by  an  attack 
upon  his  own  dominions.     In  June   1772,  a  convention 

I  •    1      1       ^r    1  1  ,  Convention 

waa  made,  by  whicu  the  .ualirattas  agreed,  on  the  pay-  with  tiie 
ment  of  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  to  spare  Kohilkhund  ;  but 
would  not  accept  the  bond  of  Ilafiz  Ilehniut,  the   Rohilla  chief, 
unless  it  was  guaranteed  by  the  vizier.     On  this  being  effected, 
Hafiz  Eehnnit  actually  paid  live  lacs  to  the  vizier  as  _ 
his  share  ;  but  of  this  sum  nothing  was  paid  to  the  tn  Rohii- 
Mahrattas.   As  the  monsoon  was  at  hand,  the  Mahrattas 
having  received  no  money,  would  delay  no  longer ;  and  crossing 
the  Ganges  by  the  ford.*,  attacked  the  Rohillas,  and  routed  tiiem 
with  great  slaughter,  plundering  Xujeeb  Khan,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
of  all  his  wealth,  and  committing  vast  devastation.     The  conse- 
quences of  these  attacks  were,  that  the  Rohillas  threw  themselves 
on  the  protection  of  the  vizier,  and  fell  completely  into  his  hands. 
Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  emperor  and  all  other  pai'ties, 
the  Mahrattas  did  not  leave  the  vicinity  of  Dehly,  but  cantoned 
themselves  in  the  Dooab  for  the  rains,  during  which  period,  the 
emperor,  weary  of  their  insolence  and  rapacity,  endeavoured  to 
resist  them  by  force  ;  but  his  general,  Nujeeb  Khan,  was 
defeated,   Dehly  was   occupied   by  them,   and  he  was  MMhrattas 
obliged  to  purchase  their  forbearance  by  the  cession  of  emperor's* 
Allahabad  and  Corah,  two  of  the  districts  of  Oudh,  ^"'■'^*- 
which  had  been  reserved  for  him  by  the  English  after  the  battle 
of  Bux.v.     These   were,  however,   protected  by  a  British  force 
under  Sir  Robert  Barker,  which  the  Mahrattas  hesitated  to  attack  ; 
and  they  now  offered  to  forego  their  demands  on  the  Rohillas,  if 
they  would  join  them  in  an  invasion  of  Oudh.     Ilafiz  Rehmut 
Ivhan,   however,  refused  to  comply,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
vizier  and  the  English,  by  whose  combined  forces,  with  his  own, 
the  >rahratta3  were  held  in  check.     While  the  parties  were  thus 
occupied,  news  reached  the  Mahratta  camp  of  the  death  of  Mahdoo 
Rao  Peshwah,  on  November  18,  and  Visajee  Kishen,  taking  the 
whole  of  the  army  with  him,  retired  southwards,  and  p„i,nfl  ^ig. 
crossed  the  Xeibudda,  laden  with  plunder,  in  the  month  membeieu. 
of  May  of  the  ensuing  year,  1772. 
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CIIAPTER  XIX. 

OF  TBANSACTIOXS  IX  ENGLAND,  17G9  TO  1773. 

The  rapid  progrress  of  the  English  power  in  India,  coupled  with 
the  possession  of  immense  wealth  by  the  servants  of  the  company, 
which  was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  Knjrlnnd,  not  only  excited 
public  envy,  but  reports  of  the  oppression  of  the  natives,  and 
malversation  of  public  funds,  became  at  length  so  prevalent,  and 
were  to  all  appearance  so  well  supported  by  facts,  that  the 
utmost  indignation  prevailed,  and  an  investigation  by  a  parliamen- 
tary commission  was  loudly  demanded.  On  Lord  Olive's  return 
from  India,  he  had  been  attacked  virulently  l)y  his  old  enemy, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  and  the  corruption  prevailing  in  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors, in  which,  by  investments  in  India  stock,  numbei-s  of 
additional  votes  were  provided,  enabled  his  adversaries,  who  had 
been  in  India,  to  assist  materially  the  conibinatinu  against  him, 
and  eventually  to  bring  his  transactions  before  I'arliament. 
During  these  proceedings,  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
traiisariionB  tauce  of  the  imperial  grant  of  the  dewany  of  Bengal, 
KrUt  nldis  which  Lord  Clive,itwas admitted,  had  obtained,  became 
luiiiiiaiiy.  better  comprehended  than  before ;  and  his  own  esti- 
mate of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  three  provinces  was  a  million 
sterling.  In  17<)7  the  amount  of  dividend  on  ptock  had  been 
limited  to  ten  per  cent,  until  February  1,  17<)9;  but  the  anticipa- 
tion of  heavy  remittances  from  India  induced  the  ministry  to 
demand  a  payment  of  400,000/.  per  aimuui,  for  five  year->,  while 
pemii.-.sion  to  raise  the  dividends  on  stock  to  twelve  and  a-iialf  per 
cent,  was  conceded ;  but  should  the  rate  of  dividend  fall  below 
ti^n  pi-r  cent.,  a  pmporfional  reduction  of  the  paym::'nt  to  the 
public  exchequer  was  to  ensue.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Vansittart, 
Mr.  Scrafton,  and  Colonel  Forde,  were  appointed  as  supervisors 
of  financial  affjdrs  in  P»engal,  and  .sailed  together  in  the  'Aurora,' 
a  frigate  of  tlie  Iloyal  Navy;  but  the  ship  never  reached  her 
destination,  ami  is  believed  to  have  foundered  at  .sea. 

Financial  ad'ains  in  India,  so  far  from  furnishing  any  prospect 
.    of  pavment   to  the  exchequer,  or  increai'ed  dividend, 

Condition  of  •     •.  ,.         ,    ,  .  ,  ,.   .  .      ,  . 

•iiiinrcs  In  were  111  rcalilv  lahounng  luuler  a  condition  of  chronic 
deficit  in  hII  the  presidencies.  The  magnificent  reve- 
liufs  of  T'f-ngal  were  badly  collfcted,  and  the  peculations  made  from 
them  were  imm«'n.ee.  In  M.idnis,  the  f'arnatic  war  had  not  only 
drained  the  local  treasury-,  but  the  Nawab  had  been  obliged  to 
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)pti\Tow  at  heavy  interest :  and  these  were  the  main  sources  from 
nliich  the  eurphis  revenue  had  been  expected.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving i-eniittAiices,  therefore,  the  directoi-s  bad  to  meet  heavy  bills 
drawn  upon  them  in  Calcutta  nnd  Madras.  Notwithstanding' 
these  impending  difficulties,  dividends  of  six  and  a  quarter  per 
cent,  in  March  and  September  1771  were  dechired,  by  an  immense 
majority  in  the  court,  which  indeed  was  all  but  unanimous  on 
the  subject,  and  proposals  for  the  di\idends  of  1772  were  made  at 
the  same  )ate. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  meet  the  future  engagements. 
Instead  of  a  surplus,  a  deficiency  of  1,293,000/.  appeared  Dedcicucy  in 
in  England, and  there  was  even  a  greater  one  in  Calcutta.  KiikI:"'11- 
Loans  were  applied  for  to  the  Bank,  for  400,000/.  and  300,000/. 
respectively  ;  and  these  proving  insuHicient,  an   application   was 
made  to  the  ministry   for  the  loan  of   1,000,000/.  sterling.     The 
request   was  nrt   immediately  responded   to  by  Lord  North,  but 
Parliament  was  convened   earlier  tluin   usual,  and  its 
proceedmgs,  wuicli  are  memorable  m  Ji,nglish  history,  of  uie s.ii'.x 
were  carried  on  amidst  nmch  excitement  on  both  sides. 
The  Select  Committee  did  its   duty  fearlessly,  and  the   exposure 
made  of  fraud,  peculation,  and  mismanagement  by  the  company's 
servants,  determined  the  ministry  to  make  an  entire  renovation  in 
the  conduct  of  aftairs   in  India,  until  at  least  the  expiration  of 
the  company's  charter,  which  had  j'et  si.x  years  t(j  run.     It  was 
in  vain  that  the  company  denounced  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
as  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  and  violation  of  their  property ; 
the  JCnglish  public  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  would  be  content 
with  nothing   short   of  a   searching   enquiry.      After  a   further 
protest  by  the  dti'ectors  against  the  minister's  proposal  in  regard 
to  regulation  of  dividend  and  payment  of  debt,  which  jj,-,,  f^^  t,,e 
had  no  effect,  he  introduced  a  Bill  for  a  new  constitu-  i"i"J,^,J'"'''f 
tioQ  of  the  company,  which  struck  fairly  and  decisively  "'^  company, 
against  the  prevailing  corruptinn.     The  qualifications  for  voting 
were   enhanced  ;  directors   were  to  be   changed  in  rotation.     A 
governor-general  for  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  with  a  salary  of 
25,000/.  a  year,  with  four  counsellers  at  8,000/.  each,  were  to  be 
appointed;  and  a  chief  justice,  and  three  puisne  judges  were  to 
form  a  royal  court.     All  correspondence  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  miuistry;  and  no  person  whatever,  either  Icing's  or  company's 
servants,  should  be  allr.wed  to  receive  presents,  or  engage  in  com- 
mercial affairs.     'If,'  eavs  Mr.  Mill,  'the  alarm  and  indignation  of 
tlie  company,  directors,  and   proprietors  were  excited  pp,,5,t3„g, 
before,  that  body  was  now  struck   with  the   highest  i>y  tiie 

1  1      rr.1  •     1  ,1     •  •.      •         company. 

terror  and  resentment.       I  hey  carried  on  their  agitation 

b<Jth  in  Parliament  and  in  the  City  of  London — indeed,  throughout 
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]']ngland,  with  unsparing  assiduity  and  vigour.  Tbey  made  long, 
ingenious  and  severe  protests ;  they  were  defended  before  both 
Houses  by  eminent  counsel,  and  they  left  nothing  untried  by  which 
ft  verdict  in  their  favour  could  be  obtained  ;  but  Parliament  was 
obdurate :  and  the  ministerial  measures  were  carried  by  large 
mnjorities  in  both  Houses.  It  cannot  be  admitted  they  were 
perfect ;  for  the  real  founders  of  the  management  of  Indian 
HlTairs  had  yet  to  gain  experience,  and  of  that  even  the 
company's  servants  possessed  none  beyond  trade,  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed ;  nor  could  even  the  Select  Committee 
elicit  information  on  which  they  could  have  formed  particular 
measures  ;  but  the  conviction  that  a  new  constitution  was  needed, 
apart  from  the  fiery  denunciations  of   Burke  on  the  one  hand, 

and  the  special  pleading  of  the  company  on  the  other, 
rortivesthe  was  clear  to  moderate  men  of  all  shades  of  politics,  and 
'*  "  ■  the  Bills  received  the  royal  assent  on  June  21,  and  July 
1,  177.3.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  final  and  specific  accusations 
rroreedinfra  •'ig''iiii*t  Lord  Clive,  which  had  long  been  impending 
against  ciivc.  Q^gp  ],i,n^  ^yg^e  brouglit  forward  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee,  in  the  shape  of  a  demand  ''or  enquiry  into 
the  death  and  deposition  of  Suraj-ood-l)owlali,  and  the  fictitious 
treaty.  On  Clive's  part  nothing  was  denied  :  he  gloried  in  every 
ciiverom-  ftct  he  had  ddue,  and  the  sympathy  of  both  Houses, 
mils  suicide,  j-ppresenting  the  English  nation,  ultimately  went  with 
kmlfo?^ '■  ^'''"  »  ^"^  ^^^^  strain  upon  his  mind,  coupled  with  a 
France.  painful   chronic  disorder,  produced  aberration    of   in- 

tellect, and  he  died,  by  his  own  hir.nd.  on  November  '2,  1774. 
The  first  appointments  made  under  the  new  constitution  were 

Mr.  ^Varren  Ilaatings,  an  experienced  company's  eer- 

Arpolntmcnt  •        -»>  ,  i  i  ■   l 

of  Warren  vaut,  tlieu  in  Bengal,  to  m  governor-general,  with 
as  governor-  General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  Mr.  Franctis,  and 
«enerau  ^jj.  ]}jirwell,  a  civil  servant,  as  members  of  Council. 
Of  the  new  court,  Sir  Elijah  Impcy  was  cliicf  justice,  and  Le 
Maistre,  Hyde,  and  Cliambers  the  puisne  judges.  On  October 
j4,  1774,  the  three  members  of  Council,  Clavering,  Monson,  and 
Trancis.  who  had  sailed  from  I-'ngland,  landed  in  Calcutta,  and  on 
IJie  next  day  the  royal  commission  was  read. 
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Ow  the  departure  of  Lord  Olirp  Jn  t-p-  t. 
Mr.  VereM-  hnt  ti  "-"^e,  m  Lb/,  he  was  succeeded   by 

-ir.  >ereist     but   tlie  geuius  and  decision   of  the  ad 
ministration  had  departed  with  him,  and  the  old  nial    ^1^""^ 

-paci  ror  Lapleit"  ZeT'''''    "'^-^'^^^    ^^"^    -d-'<^-' 

at  this  period      ThloeaTrv..r'  T'  ''^""''-^  "^''^^^^'^  ^l'»" 
by   Mahomed  pia  S  .     '  administration  was  carried  on 

their  creatures,   both   Hindoo  and  Mahomedartith  flr'"'^ 
a  corresponding  alienation  of  the  revenue  :ldt  J Jhl'  -"--"-. 

rutrdl- ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -^o^e'o^  the  funds. 

.e^nues,  and  optl:^:;;;eV:;i:       ^^'  "^^'-^^^^"^^^  ^^  ''' 

<-  ouncl  as  early  aa  1761  :-•  We  have  nibbled  at  the  e  ~°"*"'' 
povmce,  lor  e^ht  years,   and    notr,iAs,,nit   Z  'Sl^' -' 

.      ijei,  us  Doiuiy  dare  to  be  soobahs  ourselvps '     <3^  ^     •  • 

I'iinVco  M  T''  "'"  """'.i-^o:  -n  ;^,  „'  f"""'  " 

till  J  /b'J  that    supervisors    WPr^    -,r.,^,^,•r,.     l    ^  ,  Supervisors 

ti>.  «       •  .    h-ciYisuis   were  appointed  to  each   of  appointed. 

land  tenures      Thev  had  h.^^^    t  f  "^  settlements  and  th« 

or  Bengal  wa3  '  sit^ed' W  atl^ibt^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^  ^'^^^ 

v^hic.h\,L  '  ^"^'^''^  liistorians  of  India,  but  «^''^»'- 

^^i^.cL  Lave  risen  into  new  and  prominent  interest'b,  the  publi^a- 


I  I 
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ti.m.  in   1808,  of  Mr.  W.  Hunter's  'Annals  of  lUiral  Benpal,'  a 
work  lull  of  most  interestin<r  details  to  the  student  of  the  history 
of  this  period.     Mr.  Verelat  left  India  soon  after  it  began,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  f'artier.  who  had  been  one  of  the  supervisors, 
j*nd  who  made  a"  faithful  report  to  the  Court  of  Directors;  but  it 
was  coupled  by  an   assurance  that  not  only  would  the  revenue 
be  safe,  but  that  ten  per  cent,  would  be  added  to  it.     The  famine 
and    its   horrible   accompaniment    of  destruction  of    human  Ufa 
continued;  and  in  the  summer  cf  1770,  as  Mr.  Hunter  writes: 
'The  people  went  on  dying,  the  husbandmen  sold  their  cattle, 
they  sold   their  implements  of  ai:riculture,   they  devoured  their 
seed-grain;  they  sold   their  sons  and  daughters,  till  at  length  no 
buyer  of  children  could  be  found  ;  they  ate  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
the  gra^saof  the  field,  and   in  June  1770,  the   Residents  at  the 
Durbar  alhruied  that  the  liNing  were  feeding  on  the  dead.     Day 
and   night  a  torrent  of  famished  wretches  poured  into  the  great 
<  ilies.     At  an  early  period  of  the  year  pestilence  had  broken  out. 
In  March,  we  find  small-i)ox  at  iMoor:<liidabad,  where  it  glided 
through  the  viceroyal  mutes,  and  cut  off  the  Prince  Syfut  in  liiu 
jialace.     The  streets  were  blocked  up  with  promiscuous  heaps  of 
the  dying  and  the  dead  '  (p.  20).     The  famine  ceased  by  the  close 
Fffrct/"f       f'f  ^'^~^>  •'""^^  "  plentiful  harvest  ensued  ;  but  the  deso- 
tiic  famine.     Jatjon  it  had    caused  was  frightful.      More   than  one- 
thiid— tbirty-tive  per  cent.— of  the  general  population,  and  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivators,  had  peri-shed,  and  '  notwith.standing 
tiie  abundant  crops  of  1771,  the  country  continued  to  fall  out  ot 
tillft"-e;  and  the  commissioners  appointed  in  1772  to  visit  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  found  the  tinest  part  of  the  province  de-solated  by 
famine,  the  lands  abandoned,  and  the  revenue  falling  to  decay ' 
(p.  33).> 

The  mischiefs  of  the  double  government,  coupled  with  tho 
lamine,  roused  the  directors  to  action  ;  and,  almost  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Ilolwell,  they  wrote  to  Dengal,  that  they  had  resolved  'to 
Mind  forth  as  dewan,  and  to  take  on  themselves  the  entire  care 
and  management  of  the  revenues,  thron<rh  the  agency  of  their  own 
Wnrrpn  servants.'  On   April    13,  1772,  Mr.   Warren  Iltistings 

ii«-tiiiKri         assumed  charvre  of  the  new  administration.     He  hiul 

B-.iiiiHi.  the  -  ,  ,  .  . 

K..vtriiiiieiit.  originally  behniged  to  J$tMigal,  where  his  eminent 
tab-nts  having  attracted  tho  notice  of  Clive,  he  was  employed  in 
political  duty  at  Moorshidabad ;  and  liaving  subsequently  visited 
i'.ngland  on'  leave,  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee 
proved  80  valuable,  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  Council  of 
Madras;  and  thence  being,  it  was  considered,  the  only  civil  oIKcer 

'  '  Aiinals  of  Beii^raL' 
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.evident  of  the  Council  in  1772.     After  decidfng  upon  the  be. 

of  ch-n  T,  /         ••'?'• ''"^  P'""''^^"^  ^^"^*^  f^^  the  administration 
ShitihV'      7"""'^V-'"''''^''  -^^^'^^"^^'i  ^«^^  Khan  and   Rajah 
broutht  t^'trt'    "'  '"°  't'^  °'  *^"  P"«^-  ^dministn^tion,  Jer 
auitted      T  '■'"'?  '''"'^"^  '^'  ™*lversation,  but  were  ac- 

quitted    They  were  not,  however,  re-employed. 

Mr.  Hastings  attention  was  now  drawn  to  the  political  events 
r  *;;^  ""o^b^ourhood  of  Dehly,  and  he  met  the  Vizier  ', , 
of  Oudh  at  Benares  by  appointment,  i„  the  month  of  -Utr.'n. 
September.    The  tinaucial  condition  of  affairs  in  Ben-^^l  "^^' 
at  tins  time,  was  as  distressing  as  that  of  the  direetoi^  in  Fn^lind  - 
and  a  debt  of  100  lacs-l,G0O,0O0/.-had  accumlted    THetweL; 

tZr:X:.t  'TT^    «-^'    ^^^   -P--s    pennon     , 
twent.-six  lacs  from  Bengal,  to  which,  as  he  had  become  depen- 

tlZ     e^wo:  Jt"'  ''r  ''''''''-'  '''  ^''^^'y  decidedL  e'a:  V 
as  uw  he  would  be  no  longer  ent  tied;  the  second   th^t  -,«  hi 

had  assigned  Corah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Vahrttl    tch  an 

«.rangement  could  not  be  permitted,  and  the  ori..'  1'  Znt  to 

hun  should  be  revoked.     In   both   of  these  measiu-es  th^li 

oncurred  ;  and  as  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  two  LI     's 

Bion"  f  Rohilw[  '''f  ^  '^'"  f^Jf ''  '^  '^'^  ''''''  ^^'  t«  obtain  posses- 
Wnfnt^t in  'A'      f''^  '^''^^^  ^^P'*''^"'^^,  he  had  long 

t^enintnguing:  and  he  ollered  to  Mr.  Hastings  for»y^     ,. 
lacs  of  rupee3-400,000/.-the  amount  of  the  bond  he  '^-V^.h^ 
ad  obtained  from  Ilafiz  Rehmut  Khan,  if  he  were  hXTLuI... 
put  in  pa..ession  ol  the  province,  besides  pavin..  the  costs  of  th« 
troops  employed.     Mr.  Hastings  closed  wUh  the  offer 
but  al  hough  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  March  3, 1775    hS^^ 

"e'  ;  tv  ofT'  '"^V"'  '""^  "^'*^"^^^*  deliberation,  confirm 
the  reaty  of  Benares,'  there  is  no  act  of  his  brilliant  career  which 
ha.  been  deemed  more  questionable. 

It  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  deliberate  hirino-  of  En-li.h  frnnn= 
0  perform  an  act  of  spoliation  :  for  the  Nawab^ad  no  ^ 

aauiiion,  the   lichilla   province.      Moreover  it  Ava«  t^^«  u 
We  ,he  E„bill„  hL  already  profee"     ,*«!:«? 
'be  l-ngl,,h,  and  high  .,«  i„  .hi,  ,^  ^j.^.     ^nlTl: 

I 
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liand  were  questions  of  expediency,  which  IIastin<rs  afterwards 
urged  ;  the  danger  of  the  Ivohillas  coalescing  with  the  Mahrattas 
and  tlie  emperor  against  Oiidh — their  power  and  restless  character, 
and  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  vizier  against  all.  But  tlie 
measure  had  already  been  decided  by  the  treaty  of  IJenarea,  and 
action  upon  it  was  not  delayed.  Before  it  took  place,  the  vizier 
Iiad  made  advances  to  the  emperor,  lie  had  assisted  him  with 
money,  and  troops  which  Avere  employed  against  the  Jats ;  and 
had  engaged  him  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Koliilkhund,  receiving 
one-half  of  the  plunder  and  one-half  of  the  territory.  Whether 
this  secret  agreement  was  known  to  Mr.  Hastings  or  not,  seems 
doubtful.  If  it  were,  he  would  have  had  ample  excuse  for 
•withdrawing  from  his  eng.'igement  as  regarded  the  rkohillas;  but 

early  in  November  177.'{  he  was  applied  to  bj*  the 
funiisiifii  vizier  to  lurnish  troops  tor  the  Ivohilkliunu  service, 
tnvnsion  nf  and  in  January  1774  the  necessary  orders  were  issued. 
K.iuikiiuiiii.  q^^Ij^jjpI  Champion  a.ssumed  the  command,  and,  in 
February,  the  troops  arrived  in  the  vizier's  territory. 

The  vizier  now  called  upon  Ilatiz  Rehmut  Khan,  the  Rohilla 
„        ,  chief,  for  pavment  of  tlie  bond  of  forty  lacs  of  rupees, 

ijiiiiaiiiis  oil  intimating  that  his  refusal  would  be  considered  a  '  casus 
itHimut  belli.'  In  reply,  the  chief  stated  that  he  would  pay 
^'"'"'  anything  that    the   vizier  miglit  have   paid    to    the 

His  reply.  Mahrattas,  but  nothing  more;  and  a  subsequent  offer 
of  compromise  was  met  by  a  demand  of  two  crores,  or  two  millions 

sterling:.     As  this  was  necessarily  refused,  the  Britisli 

The  British  "  .        .,  -^  ,■  ,       r.^    . 

trotips (iif.at   troops  advanced  on  April  1/,  and  on  the  23rd  attacked 
the  liohillas  in  positimi,  and  defeated  them.     They  lof^t 
Rriiiiiut  2,000  men,  and   their   brave  chieftain,  Ilafiz  Rehmut, 

s«an.  ^^^  ^^^  of  liis  sons,  but  not  their  honour;  and  Colonel 
Champion,  while  he  wrote  in  admiration  of  their  valour,  did  not 
spare  the  vizier's  exceeding  cowardice.  The  Rohillas  rallied  under 
Cnriimion  Fyzoolla  Khan,  and  took  up  a  strong  position,  under 
i.f  tlie  war.  ||,g  hills,  wiiich  was  invested;  but  the  vizier  had 
already  opened  negotiations  with  him,  and  on  his  agreement  to 
receive  a  jahgeer  or  estite,  yielding  nearly  fifteen  lacs — 150,000/. — 
a  yar,  tlie  Rohilla  war  ended. 

These  events  had  occurred  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  mem- 
bera  of  Council;  and,  important  as  they  were,  had  been  thrown 
T'ro.peritj-  «f  ii^*'  the  shade  by  the  .siu  ce.ss  of  Ila.stings'  financinl 
th<- niimice*.  .nrrangenients.  'In  less  than  two  years,' as  he  after- 
wards recorded  in  his  '  Memoirs  relative  to  the  State  of  Indi.i,' 
'  I  saw  the  debt  complctily  discharged,  and  a  sum  in  ready  ctsh, 
of  the  Mime  amount,  actually  accumulated  in  stiire  in  the  public 
treasuries  ;*  and  if  this  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  the  figuiei 
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quoted  hy  .Mr.  Mill  (vol.  iii.  p.  510),  there  can  at  lenst  be  no  ques- 
t.on  that  the  Eujrlish  credit  in  Bengal  was  restored,  and  that  the 
finances  were   easy.     These  circumstances  were,  however,   over- 
liK.ked  ;  and  from  the  first  day  of  their  sitting,  the  new 
members,  as  if  they  had  arranged  a  plan  on  the  vuyage,  oi'.'pnsr"'"' 
as  they  most  likely  had  done,  evinced  a  decidedly'hos-  ^'*''"8*' 
tile  attitude  to  Ha.stings.     They  Hrst  attacked   his  political  ti-ans*- 
actions;  and,   on  the  death   of  Shujah-ood-Dowlah,  the  vizier  of 
Oudh,  earh  in  1775.  and  the  accession  of  his  son,  Asof-ood-Dowlah, 
they,  forming  a  majority  ir  the  Council,  abrogated  all 
former  treaties,  and  arbitrarily  forced  the  vizier  into  tlie  TheOudif'"* 
conclusion  of  new  engagements.     They  confirmed  the  ''"*'-"'''^- 
cession  or  sale  of  Corah  and  Allahabad  ;  but  required,  as  equiva- 
lent, the  district  of  Benares,  which  belonged  to  Rajah  Cheyt  Singh, 
and  yielded  a  revenue  of  twenty-two  lacs.     The  allowance  for  the 
English   troops  was  to  be  raised  to  206,000  rupees  per  month, 
and  all  balances  due  were  to  be  pdid   up.     This  new   . 

-.»  ^,*^  *  ^"    A  new  treaty 

treaty  was  executed   on  May   21;  but   Mr.   Ilastino-s  is  •^'secuuci. 
had  no  part  in  it ;  he  considered  the  terms  too  exacting,  and  moie 
than  could  be  fulfilled.     The  directors  afterwards  signified  thtir 
approval;  but  the  Council  deprived  the  Nawab  of  means  TheCounrii 
of  fulfilling  the  obligations  tliey    had   imposed   upon  ^'.I'P'Tts  uie 
him,  by  supporting  the   claims   of  the  Begums,   tiie  "''Tm"!^ 
mother  and  widow  of  Shujah-ood-Dowlah,  to  tlie  whole  of  the 
treasure  amassed  by  him,  which  was  about  two  millions  sterling'. 
Nor  did  the  miscliief  of  the  interference  end  here.    AVith  an  empt'v 
treasury  the  new  Nawab  had  no  means  of  paying  his  army   which 
was  twelve  months  in  arrears,  and  it  broke  into  violent' mutinv 
which  was  not  quelled  without  the  slaughter  of  many  thousands^ 

Tho  opposition  to  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  confined  to  transactions 
in   Council.      It   was  openly  understood,  if  not   pro- 
claimed, that  accusations  against  him  would  be  accept-  ai^ainr"* 
able  :    and  petitions,  as  might  be  e.xpected,  poured  in  n'aTting, 
not  only  publicly,  but   were  received   at   the  private  '""=<'"''«g''<'- 
residences  of  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Francis.     The  most  impor- 
tant of  them,  however,    that  of  the   Ranee   of  Burdwan,   broke 
down;    others  succeeded,  and   the  personal  animosity  displayed 
against  Hastings  was  so  evident,  that  he  threatened"  to  dissolve 
the  Council  in  case  any  enquiry  in  relation  to  himself  should  be 
commenced.     On  the  other  hand,  Francis  and  his  friends  placed  on 
record,  '  that  there  appeared  no  species  of  peculation  from  which 
the  Honorable  Governor-General  has  thought  it  reason- 
able to  abstain.'    These  miserable  proceedings  culmi-  b>'"Nul!u-'"^ 
nated  in  the  famous  case  of  Nundkoomar,  a  man  whose  '"'""»'"• 
tTf-acbery   and    deceit     had    frequently    been    established.      Ho 
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issued  8}">ofjric  charges  ajraiiist  IL-isting^s  for  having  received  a 
bribe  of  three  inid  a  half  lacs  of  rupees  from  tlic  widow  of  Meer 
Jartier,  wliich  tlie  Council  proceeded  to  ij)vestigate ;  but  Ilastinga 

-withdrew  from  the  proceedings,  refusing  to  sit  in 
ijrihe  Council  while  criminal  accusations  were  made  againtit 

him.  iS'undl<r)()niar  jiroduced  a  letter  of  the  Begum's 
in  support  of  his  charge,  of  wliich  the  seal  appeared  genuine. 
The  lady  herselfdcnied  tlie  transaction  ;  but  the  Conncil  considered 
the  charge  proved,  and  it  wasi  not  di.'<coven'd  till  after  Nund- 
koomar's  execution,  that  the  IJegum'.-*  seal,  with  many  others  that 
had  been  in  his  pi\«scssion,  were  couuterfeit.s. 

Hastings  now  brought  forward  a  chnrge  against  Nundkoomnr 

in  the  snnreme   cuurt  for  furgiTv  ;  and  a  native   ukt- 

Counter  »  . 

accuwition*     chant,  Mohun  Prusad,also  pro.«t'cuted  him  on  a,separiitc 

itBaiiigt  accusation  of  a  similar  nature,  which   had  been   piir- 

..oomar.  j^j^^jj^^.  ^j\^  \j^  j^  i,,^^.;,!  court,  but  was  transferred  to  tlio 

supreme  court  on  its  establishment.     On  tliis  charge,  Nundkoomar 
was  tried,  found  jruiltv,  and  condenuied  to  death.     No 

wlio  Ig  found  '  11  I 

Kiiiity,  and  one,  perhaps,  expected  that  the  sentence  woiud  be 
death, and      canicd   out ;    but  the  judge,  Sir  Elijah    Impey,  was 

inflexible.  Hastings  did  not  interfere,  and  on  Aufjust 
5  Nundkoomar  was  hanged.  It  was  quite  possible  for  the 
majority  in  Council,  if  not  to  have  forbidden  tiie  execution,  at 
least  to  have  suspended  it ;  but  they  were  silent,  hoping,  perhaps, 
that  the  act  would  infallibly  sacrifice  Hastings;  and  it  afterwards 
formed  one  of  the  articles  of  his  impeachment.  The  question  of 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  act  has  often  been  discussed.     If 

forirerv  bv  the    Knjrlish   law  wiis  felouv,  it  wns  con- 

Conxldrnt-  •  ,  ,      "    i  >         i     i  •  <-   t   "i-  rm  • 

tion»  oi»  tlie  sidered  only  as  fraud  by  natives  of  India,  liiis  act 
ef  forgery  bad  been  committed  before  the  introducti<»n 
of  English  laws,  and  might  therefore  be  ccmsidcred  as  unafVerted 
by  them  ;  but  the  judge  arguetl  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a 
severe  example  among  a  people  of  lax  morality,  and  whether 
influenced  by  his  friendship  for  Hastings  or  not,  stood  firm  upon 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  and  acted  upon  it.  Hastings  gainefl, 
fi)r  the  present,  the  re-establishment  of  his  authority  and  immu- 
nity from  petty  charges;  but  the  recoil  was,  in  the  end,  worse 
t'l  himself  tliarr  the  en<luranco  of  them  could  have  been:  it  en- 
tailed years  of  anxious  suffering,  in  the  thought  that  by  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  his  countrymen  he  was  held  morally  guilty  of 
i,»«-yiff  ased  Sir  Elijah  Impey  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  XXT. 

THE   ADMINISTRATION    OF   WARREN    HASTINGS— THE   yiRST 
MAHRATTA   WAR,   1772   TO    1779. 

AFTER  the  death  of  Mahdoo  Rao  Peshwah  in  1771,  his  brother, 
Nnnaiu  Rao,  was  invested  as  Peshwah  :  and  Rughonath  Rao,  or 
Pvii-boba,  his  uncle,  -who  had  previously  been  confined  Mahratta 
by  Mahdoo  Rao,  but  released   before  his  deatli,  was  ""f^""  '"' 
now  again  arrested,    and  confined   in  a  part  of  the  P^shwah'a 
pnlme.      On   August  30,  1773.   the    regular  infantrv,  who  were 
deeply  m  arrears  in  pay,  broke  into  mutiny,  and  a  party  of  them 
entering  the  palace,  the  Peshwah  was  put  to  death  durinc^  the 
confusion  by  a  servant  of    Rughoba's.      The    odium  of  the  act 
re.'^ted  upon  Rughoba  for  a  time,  but  it  was  discovered  afterwards 
that  an  order  to  'seize  '  Narrain  Rao  had  been  altered  to  '  kill '  ),im, 
and  the  Mahratta  nation  acquitted  Rughoba  of  the  murder    There 
was  now  no  heir  to  the  P^shwahship,  and  Rughoba  assumed  the 
otface  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased.     His  first  proceeding,  after 
having  received    official  investiture,  was  to    lead  the 
army  against  Nizam  Ally,  whom  he  forced  to  return  Xu"  u"'""" 
to  Beeder,  and  obliged  to  make  a  further  cession  of  ^'^'"°- 
territory,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  a  vear;  but  the 
wily  Nizam,  at  a  subsequent  friendly  interview,  so  'worked  upon 
him  by  flattery  and  cajolery,  that  the  cession  was  not  enforced,  and 
the  effect  of  this  act  was  to  weaken  Rughoba's  power  with  his 
countn-men.     Shortly  afterwards  it  wjis  discovered  that  the  widow 
of  the  late  Peshwah,  Nairain  Rao,  was  pregnant ;  and  the  party  of 
Rughoba  was  gradually  weakened  by  defections.  He  had  advauced 
into  Mysore,  but  his  transactions  with  Hyder  Ally,  which  were 
intended  to   obtain  Hyder's  support,  were,  in  proportion   to  the 
national  demands,  much  reduced,  and  increased  the  dissatisfaction 
against  him.     His  defeat  of  a  portion  of  the  army  in  the  interest 
of  the  rival  paity  had  the  effect  ol  strengthening  him  for  a  short 
period:  but  he  was  unable  to  enter  Poona,  and  on  April  18,  1774, 
me  widow  of  Narrain  Rao  was  delivered  ot  a  son,  who  was  called 
Mahdoo  Narrain,  and  who    was  formally  installed  as  I'eshwah 
when  he  was  forty  days  old.     MeanwhileRughoba  had  proceeded 
to  Malwah,  where  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  Sindia 
and  Holkar  :  and  at  the  head  of  their  forces  moved  from  Indoor 
to  the  Tapty  river,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the   Eng- 
lish at  Bombay.     Uuriug  the  division  between  the  great  Mahratta 
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pariien,  and  while  the  rival  factions  were  watching  eacli  otlier. 
Ilyder  Ally  jveiran  all  the  Mahialta  districts  south  of  the  Toong:- 
biodra  rivoi,  while  Basahit  Juug,  advancing  from  Adony,  plun- 
dered the  Sjutheru  Mahratta  provinces  unchecked. 

In  1772,  under  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  an  envoy 

from  Bimbav  had  been  established  at  Poole;  the 
from  Bombay  great  object  or   the  mission  being  to  secure  the  i.^land 

of  Salsette,  with  other  islands  in  the  harbour  of  IJoni- 
bay.  In  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  claims  on  the  Nawab  of 
Baroch,  that  city  had  been  taken  by  storm  on  November  18,  and 
the  Bombay  Council  desired  to  exchange  it  for  Salsette:  but  un- 
expected events  at  Poona  had  nearly  determined  them  to  occupy 

the  island  bv  force  of  arms,  when  thev  received  over- 
fr..m  tares  irom  Ivughobn  lor  assistance  in  troops  and  money, 

°*  "  *■  in  order  to  establish  himself  in  his  government.  In 
reply,  the  Council,  on  September  G,  promised  to  assist  him  with 
about  2,500  men,  if  he  would  advance  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  and, 
on  his  re-establishment  in  his  government,  cede  to  the  company 
Salsette,  with  Bassein  and  its  dependencies.  But  Kughoba  re- 
fused to  engage  to  make  tlipse  cessions,  oll'ering  ether  districts  in 
(iuzerat,  of  the  value  of  eleven  lacs,  with  six  lacs  in  cash  and 
line  and  a  half  lacs  per  month,  for  the  services  of  1,CXX)  Europeans, 
2,000  Sepoys,  and  lo  gnn?<. 

While  tht'se  negotiations  were  in  progreaa,  news  reached  the 
Council  that  the  Portuguese,  reinforced  from  Europe,  were  about 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Salsette  and  Bassein  ;  and  to  anticipate 
Tie  F.n»it-ii  their  Operations,  it  was  determined  to  attnck  Salsett«. 
t«iie8«i»»ti«.  -j'jjg  fr),.f  ,^f  Tannah,  in  spite  of  protestations  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  sent  a  fleet  to  Bombay,  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  assault  on  December  2S.  J  774,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
nicmlh  the  wholf  of  that  island,  as  well  as  Carinjah,  were  occupied. 
Bughoba  by  this  time  had  fallen  into  a  difficult  position.  He 
had  benn  deserttd  by  Sindia  and  Ilnlkar,  and  retreating  on  Huze- 
rat,  reached  Biiroda  on  January  '■>,  1775.  Here  ht>  hoped  to  eu- 
^'Rge  the  aid  of  the  Gaikwar,  and  perhaps  of  the  English  ;  and  lie 
r*.»inii  of  renewed  his  negotiations,  which  were  closed  on  March  (5. 
fi.i«-iie  and  jj^g  Ijoiiibav  Government  atfreed  to  furnish  3,fKX)  men, 
iui(ih"i.a.  and  Bnghoba  ceded  Salsette  and  Ba.'wein  in  perpetuity, 
with  Jnmboseer  and  Oolpur,  in  Guzerat,  which,  together  with 
a.'«si<.'nmeittH  of  revenue,  amounted  to  a  yearly  value  of  nineteen 
and  a  quarter  bus  per  year. 

In  anticipation  of  the  execution  of  this  treaty,   the  Bombay 

Govomment  had  dispatched  a  force  under  Colon*-! 
tf.'opr.'to  Kcaling  to  Guzerat,  where  Kughoba  had  already 
ouiermt.  j^^^^  defeated   by  the  Maliratta  ministerial  army  ;  and 
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havinj,'  formed  n  junction  with  what  remained  of  his  troops,  the 
united  forctss  on  April  IS)  moved  towards  Ahmedabad ;  but  the 
liombay  Council  were  urgent  iu  their  desire  for  Rughoba  to  pro- 
i-eed  to  Poena,  and  the  allies  turned  towards  the  river  Myhie.    On 
the  morning:  of  Mav  18,  as  the  British  force  was  march- 
mg  through  a  narrow  road  with  high  banks,  it  was  army attaiks 
attacked  by  the  Mahrattas,  and,  after  considerable  loss  and  u 
and  much  confusion,  defeated  their  assailants.     A  re-  '^^''" 
newed  attack  on  June  10  would  have  been  more  successful;  but, 
owing  to  the  misconduct  of  some  of  Kughoba's  horse,  Colonel 
Keating's  advance  was  perceived    and    the    enemy   escaped,  nc 
however  without  tlirowing  their  guns  into  the  Ner-  Ti,e 
budda.     It  was  too  late  now  to  proceed  to  Poona,  as  ^trp"t^,' 
the  monsoon  had  set  in  ;  and  the  forces  were  cantoned  P""""- 
during  the  rnins.     Guzerat  had  at  least  been  freed  of  the  enemy, 
whose  lleet  also  was  defeated  by  sea;  and  Kughoba  „    .  ^  , 

1  1-       •  f   TT         '  Riiphoba'3 

presented  to  the  company  the  districts  ot   Hansote  and  further 
.Vmod,  of  the  yearly  value  of  three  lacs  of  rupees,  mak- 
ing up  the  total  of  acquisition  to  upwards  of  twenty-four  lacs  per 
ye«r. 

The  assistance  of,  and  treaties  with,  Tiughoba,  notwithstanding 
their  individual  disagreements,  found  no  favour  with  jiie  couiicii 
the  Bengal  Council.     They  unanimously  decided  that  disappmveof 
the  treaty  was  'impolitic,  dangerous,  unauthorised,  and  'JYth"^^'^ 
unjust,'  and  ordered  all  the  troops  to  be  recalled.    The  Kughoba. 
Bombay  Council  defended  themselves  by  the  plea  that  the  Supreme 
Council   of  Bengal  was  not  in  existence  when  the  treaty  with 
Rughoba  was  made ;   and  they  dispatched  Mr.  Taylor,   an  able 
member,  to  Bengal,  whose   explanations  in   regard  to  Mahratta 
offices  proved  very  valuable.     The  governor-general,  nevertheless, 
directed  a  suspension   of  hostilities,  sent  Colonel  Upton  as  envoy 
to  Poona,  and  gave  the  Bombay  authorities  to  understand  in  distinct 
terms,  that  he  was  the  only  English  authority  in  India  who  could 
make  war  or  peace. 

Colonel  Upton  did  not  at  first  understand  Mahrntta  Brahmins ; 
and  in  Succaram   Bapoo,  the  acting  agent,  and  Nana 

,,  ,  ..  J,  1--1/T-11,  Ncgotiatloni. 

r  urnawees,  the  minister  tor  political  ariairs,  he  had  to 
encounter  two  of  the  ablest  men  that  had  ever  been  in  ofKce. 
Had  he,  as  Grant  Duff' assumes,  at  once  taken  the  highest  ground 
and  '  dictated  a  peace,'  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  prevented 
war;  but,  in  proportion  as  his  demeanour  assumed  a  tone  of  re- 
monstrance, instead  of  decision,  the  Mahratta  demands  increased  ; 
and  witli  the  surrender  of  all  Rughoba's  cessions,  they  required 
that  of  Rughoba  himself,  engaging  to  pay  the  English  twelve  lacs 
for  tbeii  los-ses.     Colonel  Upton's  report  produced  an  iuimedietfl 


■ 
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diiingc  in  tlio  opinion  of  the  Calcutta  Coinu-il.  and  tliey  uiiuie 
p  epaiations  lo  support  Kujrboba.  M'^anwhile,  tlie  Mabralta 
ministers  had  lowered  their  tone  :  tliey  found  Colonel  Upton  had 
not  been  deceived  by  their  demeanour,  and  before  a  reply  couid 
arrive  from  Calcutta,  thev  had  executed  the  trentv  of 

TheMahratta  ,  •    ,      *  ~     ,  •  '    , 

ituiiistrrs  roorundhur,  bv  which  most  of  the  cessions  to  the 
tnatyof  J^Ufjlish  Were  onnrmed,  with  a  payment  to  tliem  of 
r..oruiKii.ur.  t^^.gi^.g  ij,^.g  ^c  rupees  :  but  the  treaty  with  Jiughobft 
was  annulled,  his  army  was  o  be  disbanded,  liie  British  troops  witli- 
drawn,  and  he  was  to  reside  at  a  place  pointed  out,  with  a  pension 
of  2">.()00  rupees  a  month  and  a  suitable  retinue.  l\v  this  treaty 
the  Bombay  ( Jovernment  was  placed  in  a  serious  dileunna :  and 
llughoba  declared,  ratlx-r  than  submit  to  be  degraded,  he  would 
continue  the  war  on  his  own  resources.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Colonel  Upton  prote.«ted  against  the  Bombay  opinions  and  hin- 
drances to  the  new  treaty  ;  and  equally  vain  that  the  Mahratta 
ministers  threatened  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  English  p(^s- 
eessions  if  it  were  broken.  Mr.  Hastings  did  not,  in  reality,  ap- 
prove of  the  new  treaty :  a  dispatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors 
confirmed  that  of  Surat  with  llughoba ;  and  Coli>nel  Upton  was 
recalled  to  Renj^al.  The  I'.ombay  Government  then  sent  Mr. 
Mostyn  to  Pooiia,  who  enlered  upon  uegotiatioris  with  the 
ministry. 

This  was  making  .slow  progress,  when   a  French   adventurer, 

named  St.  Lubin,  having  landed  at  Choule,  arrived  at 
rallies'  Poona,  and  gave  himself  out  as  an  ambassador  from  the 

King  of  France.  lie  offered  to  the  Mahratta  ministers 
a  treaty  of  offen-ive  and  defensive  alliance,  to  be  supported  by 

2,iJ00  Europeans  and  10,0fX)  tSepoys,  and  denounced  the 

war  with  Hughoba,  and  the  perlidious  conduct  of  the 
English  ;  but  though  the  astute  Nana  Furnawees  was  not  de- 
ceived, he  vet  imagined  he  could  use  this  new  element  to  serve 
his  purposes  with  the  I'lnglish.  The  directors  had.  however,  again 
sijrnified  their  approval  of  the  treaty  with  Buglioba;  and  the 
IJombay  Goveniment  were  not  only  more  than  ever  confident,  but 
set  forth  the  encouragement  of  the  French  at  Poona  as  a  ground 
for  at  once  breaking'  with  the  Poona  ministry  and  putting  liug- 
boba  in  possession  of  his  f)flice. 

At  this  period,  also,  the  Mahratta  ministry  became  divided. 
Moraba  had  gained  over  Ilolkar,  and  Succaram  Bapoo,  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  all,  to  the  party  of  Bu^hoba,  and  they  united  in  re- 
questing tiie  Council  of  Ik>nibay  to  .«end  Buj^'hoba  to  Poona  j  t 
Mr  HiMinw  once.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  que.stion  had  been  recon- 
»iii.p..ri«  ihc    fiitlered  in  Calcutta,  and  Mr.  Ilaf^tinps  had  decided  that 

a  'VI  nitiirnt  ,     •       1  , 

Of  Bomrjmj.     it  would  DC   most  advisable    to  support  the  Boiubay 
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(Toverntnent  with  a  large  force.     Six  native  regiments,  therefore, 
with  a  proportion  of  artilleiy  and  cavalry,  were  directed 
to  assemble  at  Kalpy  on  tlie   Jiunua,  under  Colonel  assemble  at 
Leslie,  and  the  first  attempt  of  British  troops  to  march     '^^^' 
across  India  wsis  decided  on.     In  Moraba,  however,  the  Bombay 
Giivemment  found  a  weak  ally.     Nana  Furnawees  had  tempo- 
rarily retired  from  office ;    but  his  counsels  prevailed,  and  there 
eeemed  so  little  encouragement  from  Poona,  that  the  Council  had 
nearly  committed  themselves  to  the  step  of  forbidding  Colonel 
Leslie's  advance,  when,  by  a  new  revolution  at  Poona,  Revolution 
Moraba  was  seized,  on  July  11,   deposed  from  office,  '*'*'"""»• 
and  confined  by  Sindia  ;  Ilolkar  again  changed  sides,  and  Nana 
Furnawees  was  raised  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  ministry.     At 
this  juncture,  news  of  a  renewal   of  war  between  England  and 
France  arii  ved ;  and  considering  tlie  proceedings  of  Nana  Furnawees 
and  his  party  as  an  actiuil  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Poorundhur,  the 
liombay  Council  deternjined  to  seat   Rughoba  in  the  The  Bmnbay 
regency.     Nor  did  the  destruction  of  his  party  allect  d.a^rn'ine'Io 
their  decision.     The  Council  had  already  frittered  awav  f«"<''i'f'' 

•^       ^  ^  "^     Uuglioba  at 

time  and  opportunity;  for,  during  the  dissensions  at  !'"""■>- 
Poona,  a  decisive  blow  could  have  been  struck;  and  had  Rughoba 
been  phiced  in  office,  supported  by  the  English,  all  the  chiefs  would 
have  submitted  to  hiui.  Now  Nana,  the  ablest  of  all  the  former 
ministry,  was  supreme  ;  and  he  prepared  himself  for  the  conflict. 
On  November  22,  1778,  the  first  detail  of  English  troops  embarked 
Jit  Bombay  and  crossed  the  harbour  to  the  continent ;  and 

r       1  ■         A  -»  -^rv  11  111    The  English 

in  a  month,  the  army,  aoout  2,ov0  strong,  had  assembled  tr.iap.s  roach 
at  Khundalla,  the  head  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut  on  the  Poona      '""  "  ■*' 
road,  when  Rughoba  joined  it  with  his  followers,  and  Mr.  Carnac, 
on  the  part  of  the  Council,  accompanied  him.     Colonel  Egerton 
had  been  placed  in  command,  and  his  advance  was  never  ,,„t  aavanwi 
more  than  two  miles,  often  as  little  as  three-quarters  »'""'>• 
uf  a  mile  a  day.     The  march  was  harassed  by  clouds  of  Mahratta 
horse,  and  the  main  body  of  tlieir  army,  50,000  strong  bv  the 
l()we.st  computation,  assembled  at  TuUegaon,  sixteen  miles  from 
Poona,  to  dispute  fuitlier  advance.     Here  the  British  force  arrived 
on  January  9,  1779;  they  had  eighteen  days'  provision  in  camp, 
and  the  Mahratta  forces  would  not  risk  a  general  action  ;  never- 
theless, almost  with  the  prize  within  their  grasp,  the  hearts  of  the 
committee  failed  them.     Mr.  ('arnac  proposed  a  retreat,  ^he  British 
and  on  the  nijifht  of  the   11th  the  heavy   o^uns  were  f"''<t-» rei.-i-at 
thrown  into  a  tank,  and  the  aniiy  began  to  retrace  its  Tuiiegaon. 
Bteps.     On  the  loth,  the  village  of  Wuigaom  was  reached,  but  by 
this  time,  the  force  was  entirely  surrounded,  and  the  commit teo 
began  to  negotiate.     Rughoba  had   already  given  himself  up  to 
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Siiidia,  and  the  English  alone  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
.  .  army  was  allowed  to  depart;  but  an  unconditional sur- 
with  the  render  was  made  of  all  acquisitions,  and  the  Juijrhsh  and 
Mahrattas  returned  to  their  mutual  positions  of  177.i. 
Tnis  disgracefulconvention  was  followed  by  the  subsequent  dismis- 
sal of  Mr.  Carnac  and  Colonels  Egerton  and  Cockburn,  nor  was  it 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  long  and  ditficult  campaign  which  ensired, 
that  the  English,  in  the  west  of  India,  recovered  the  prestige  they 
had  lost. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THK    FIRST   MAnRATXA    AVAR   (conti/lUcd),    FROM    1779    TO    TREATY 

OF   SALBl'E,    1782. 

Mr.  IIoRNnr,  tho  President  in  Council  at  Bombay,  altogether 
ignored  the  convention  of  Wurgaoni.  Mr.  Carnac  had  had  no 
iiuthority  for  inalang  any  new,  or  al)rogating  any  old  treaty ;  and 
the  spirit  displayed  by  their  president  now  animated  the  whole 
of  the  members.  Colonel  Leslie,  though  he  had  crossed  the 
Jumna  in  May  1778,  made  no  material  advance,  and  had 
entered  into  some  potty  local  contests.  He  was,  therefore, 
o.ifvnei  recalled  ;  but  died  before  the  order  reached  him,  and 

'.narch'across  Colonel  Qoddavd  was  appointed  in  his  room.  He  did 
iii.ii.1.  uf)t,  delay  his   important   and  interesting  march.     He 

pressed  on  through  IJundelkhund  and  Malwah,  in  spite  of  the 
tlireatening  appearjmce  of  the  Mahrattas  :  was  heartily  welcomed, 
iUid  materially  assisted  at  Bhopal  by  its  Xawab:  and  on  Deceni- 
ber  2,  had  crossed  the  X^erbudda.  By  the  strict  discipline  he 
preserved,  he  obtained  ample  supplies,  and  this  memorable  march 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  English  in  a  very  material  degree 
throughout  India. 

Hastings  liad  l)een  for  some  time  in  negotiation  with  Moodajee 
Warren  Biioslay  of  Berar,  offering  to  support  him  against  tiio 

?e(fnti'ate»  ministry  of  Poona :  but  Moodajee  had  kept  aloof  from 
*"^  ,  the  existing  contest,  and  the  negotiation,  renewed  bv 

Bii6siHy.         Colonel  fioddard,  broke  down.     He,  therefore,  pursued 
bis  march,  and  reached  Boorhnnpoor  on  January  30,  1779,  pr<>- 
ceedini'thencetoSurat,  where  heanived  on  Februarv  2<». 
rtache*  It  need  hardly  be  recorded  that  he  was  lieartily  wel- 

comed by  the  Bombay  authorities,  and  was  unani- 
mously elected  a  member  of  their  Council.  Mr.  Hornby  would 
lia\H  at  once  proceeded  to  make  the  Gaikwar  indepeiident  of  the 
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I'ouna  niinistiy,  and  have  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  Pesli- 
wali'a  districts  in  Guzerat;  but  he  could  adopt  no  decisive  measure 
without  the  permission  of  tlie  governor-general. 

Mr.  Hastings  also  rejected  the  convention  of  Wurgaom;  and,  on 
April  lo,  instructed  Colonel,  now  General,  Goddard,  to 

.•^  .  •   ,      ,       -KT    ,  ^       ■,       .      Mr.  HnstiiiRS 

negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  on  the  basis  i>n.|p.)ges  n' 
of  that  of  Pooiundhur,  with  a  proviso  against  the  ad-  "'-'"' "''^^■"*- 
luissiun  of  the  French  ;  and  if  this  failed,  Mr.  Hornby's  plan  in 
regard  to  Guzerat  might  be  followed.     Nana  Furnawees  dallied 
with  the  new  proposals ;  and  it  was  not  till  October,  when  reports 
of  a  coalition  between  the  Nizam,  Hyder  Ally,  and  the  Mahrattajj 
began  to  arise,  that,  being  pressed  for  a  reply,  he  declared 
tliat  the  surrender  of  IJughoba,  who  had  escaped  from  Furiiaweeg" 
Siudia,  and  again  thrown  himself  on  British  protection,  *""^"**'- 
and  of  Sal.^ette — were  the  only  terms  on  which  any  new  negotia- 
tion could  be  based  or  admitted.     These  were  necessarily  inadmis- 
sible ;  and  the  Council  and  General  Goddard  prepared  for  war. 
On  proposing  their  plan  to  Futteh  8ingh  Gaikwar,  they  found  him 
indisposed    to    commit    himself    with    the   Mahratta  ^he 
ministrv,  and  General  Goddard  proceeded  to  occupy  P^siiwah-s 

,,,,',,,..  .      r^  „,  ^'     districts  In 

the  l'e.shwah  s  districts  m  Guzerat.     These  were  over-  Guzerat 
come  without  material  resistance,  and  on  February  15, 
1780,   Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  cainured. 
taken  by  aasault. 

Mahadajee  Siudia  and  liolkar  now  advanced  with  about  20,000 
hor.-e.     They  crossed  the   Nerbudda  on  February  29, 
and  avoided  the  English,  with  whom  Siudia   always  ofsindia"^' 
professed  great  friendship;    and  he  now  released  Mr.  ""<^^^"'"- 
Farmer  and  J^ieutenant  Stewart,  who  had  remained  with  him  as 
hostages  of  the  Wurgaom   convention,  and  whom  he   had   most 
hospitably  entertained.     General  Godd.ird  was  not,  however,  to  be 
deceived  by  indefinite  negotiations  which  would  have  sacrificed 
the  fair  season,  and  pressed  for  Sindia's  decision;  but  finding  his 
terms  inadmissible,  they  were  rejected,  and  the  campaign  con- 
tinued.    On   April  2.  General  Goddard  attacked  the  Mahratta 
camp,  and  again  on  the  14th;  but  beyond  forcing  the  leaders  to 
take  up  new  po.-iiiions.  no  other  advantage  was  gained.     On  May  8, 
Colonel  Hartley  was  detached  into  the  Koncan,  where  the  Mahratta 
forces   had   been   very   active,   with  good  effect;  but  cortdard 
General  Goddard  was  unable  to  leave  Guzerat  in  the  ^vcrru,n!n 
presence  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  which  evaded  all  his  '"^  "°''">- 
attempts  to  bring  them  to  a  decisive  action,  and  he  advised  the 
governor-general  to  make  a  diversion  in  Bundelkhund  and  Malwab, 
in  order  to  draw  off  Sindia,  or  Ilolkar,  or  both  from  Guzerat. 

JJis  suggestion  was  at  once  ailopted  by   Mr    Hastings,  and  • 
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force,  which  consisted  of  drafts  of  men  from  Goddard's  army,  wa.i 
employed  for  the  purpose  under  Captain  Pophani. 
aisp:it<iiesa  The  wlinle  force  consisted  of  2,400  men,  with  a  smaJl 
purVose.  detachment  of  J'^uropean  artillery.  Pophani  crossed 
Cftpuin  the  Jumna  in  February  1780,  defeated  a  Mahratta  force 

rr'iicecdifigs.  '^^'hich  was  levying  contiibution.*?,  and  took  the  foit 
„    „  of  Lahar  bv  storm.     He  then  eilected,  on  Aut»-ust  4, 

Buri>riged        With    admirable    intellio'ence    and    ereat    valour,   the 

And  taken.  . 

capture  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Gwalior,  always 
heretofore  deemed  inipro<rnable,  wiiich  closed  his  operations  for 
the  season.  J  lis  diversion  had  proved  most  ctlective,  and  was 
(gallantly  and  judiciously  conducted  from  fir^t  to  la.«t. 

The  Bombay  forces  resumed  the  campaign  after  the  close  of  the 
n.ii=spin  monsoon  of  1780,  and  their  lirst  operation  was  the  siege 

besieged,  ^f  Bassein,  which,  fortified  by  the  Portuguese,  was 
unusually  strong;  but  it  surrendered  on  December  11,  on  whicii 
day  also,  Colonel  Hartley,  who  had  been  covering 
•nd captured.  ^^^  siege  Operations,  and  engaged  in  almost  incessant 
fighting  for  six  weeks,  defeated  a  spirited  attack  made  on  him  by 
llamchunder  (iunnt^sh,  at  the  head  of  adivi.sion  of  t'le  Mahratta 
army,  of  20,000  men,  and  wiio  was  killed  in  the  action.  Tiie 
whole  British  nrniy  now  united.  The  Bengal  Government  had 
written  to  Bombay  that  they  intended  to  make  peace  with  the 
Peslnvah ;  but  until  a  truce  was  demanded  by  the  Mahratta 
ministry,  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour.  A  peace 
with  the  Mahrattas  was  the  more  desirable,  as  war  had  broken  out 
bttvvecn  Hyder  Ally  and  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  Nizam 
Ally's  reputed  league  with  him  and  the  Mahrattas  was  now  con- 
sidered more  probable  than  before. 

General  Goldard,  ns  the  M.ahratta  tro^ips  had  retreated  from 
o.xuiard  the  Koncan,  now  prepared  to  advance  on  Poona  ;  and 

tow'nir  ^^^  Bhore  Ghaut  was  carried  on  Februaiy  8,  1781.  But 
i-.H.n;i.  Nana  Furnawees  dispatclnid   a  force   of   12,000  men, 

under  Pur^-iuani  Bhow  Putwurdhun,  by  another  pas-s,  to  act 
upon  Gineral  Goddard's  rear,  and  intercept  convoys  from  Bombay  ; 
and  on  .March  15,  a  sharp  allair  occurred  Ix-twrr'n  bini  and  Captain 
Mackay  with  two  battalions  of  .Sepoys,  in  which  the  Bhow  was 
fairly  beaten  oH'  with  luavy  loss.  But  there  seemed  no  prospect  of 
a  successful  advance  above  the  Ghaut.",  so  long  as  the  Mahratta 
army  occupied  positions  on  the  flank  and  rear.  Nana  Furnawees 
was  by  no  means  alarmed.  He  bad  every  contidenco  in  Pureshraiii 
I'odUion"  and  Bhow,  who  occupied  the  road  to  Panwell  and  had  been 
II  urn  I. .rg  of     lj.-rrt.ly  reinforced,  till   his  army   amounteil   to    16,000 

th#*  Malirait-a  *^      J  '  •  , 

'""<■"•  horse.     In  addition   to  this  force,   Holkar   wa.s  at  tnf 

f(r>t   of  the   Kussoor  pa.«8   with    15,000  boree,   while  above   tlie 
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Ghauts,  in  Goddard's  immediate  front,  Hurry  Punt  \Tas  posted 
with  25,000  horse,  4,0(X)  infantry,  and  some  artillery.  The 
Mahrattas  had,  in  fact,  put  forth  their  utmost  power  lo  destroy 
(loddard's  troops,  if  possible;  and  their  whole  army  was  over 
G0,000  strong. 

On  April  15,  a  convoy  under  Colonel  Browne,  which  had  fought 
its  way  from    I'anwell  with  great  bravery  and   credit,   reached 
Goddard's  camp,  and  he  prepared  to  retreat.     During 
his  march  to  PanweU  he  was  pertinaciously  attacked  aZl^r^s 
by  the  several  Mahratta  corps  in  succession;  but  he  ""^^^ 
hnally  reached  his  destination  on  April  2-3,  with  a  loss  of  460  in 
killed  and  wounded,  with  some  baggage  and  stores,  which  it  waa 
impo.ssible  to  save.    Considering  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  roads,  and  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Mahratta  force.s 
the   retreat   had   been   conducted  with    masterly  skill;    but  the 
Mahrattas,  nevertheless,  claimed  it  as  a  victory.  '  The  season  was 
now   too  far  advanced  for  furtlier  operations,   and  the  English 
troops  were  cantoned  near  Kullian. 

Mr.  Hastings'  diversion  against  the  Mahrattas  in  Malwah  and 
Bundelkhund  had  produced  the  desired  effect,  for  Sindia  sucres,  of 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  Deccan,  and  proceed  to  Mr.  HRkingn- 
the  defence  of  his  territories.     He  met  Colonel  Carnac  s'rd?r" 
on   March   7,  1780,   who  retreated  carefully  for  some  defeated  by 
days,  and,  on  the  24th,  attacked  his  camp  at  night,  and  CarnTc. 
routed  hia   force.     On    April   4,   Colonel   Carnac  was  joined  by 
Colonel  Muir;  but   Sindia   eluded  further  collision,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  him  to  action.    About  this  period  considerable 
anxiety  prevailed  as  to  the  part  Moodajee  Bhoslay  of 
Berar  would  take  in  the  existing  contest.    Mr.  Hastings  ^nM^dHjee 
had  hoped  to   secure    his  active  co-operation    against  ^''°"''^'- 
Hyder  Ally,  the  Nizam,  or  the  Poona  ministry ;  but  he  did  not 
commit  liimself  to  an  open  rupture  with  any,  and  his  neutrality, 
when,  with  a  force  of  30,000  horse  at  his  disiposal,  he  might  have 
attacked  and  overrun  Bengal,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  IIa.stings  for 
thirteen  lacs  of  rupees.     Peace  with  the  Mahrattas  was,  however, 
Mr.  Hastings'  grand  object,  provided  it  could  be  obtained  without 
any  material  sacrifice  ;  and,  on  October  13, 1781,  Sindia, 
who  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Colonel  mmiTres 
Carnac,  had  made  the  first  advance  to  it,  by  a  treaty  '°- '"■'''•^• 
with  Colonel  Muir;  by  which,  on  engaging  to  remain  neutral,  and 
to  further  a  general  arrangement,  his  districts  near  the  Jumna 
were  restored  to  him.     Moodajee  also  had  offered  his  mediation  r 
and  on  September  11,  1781,  the  Council  of  Madras  wrote  to  the 
P6.shwah  their  desire  for  a  general  accommodation.    Mr.  Anderson 
who  had  previously  distinguished  himself  in  the  negotiations  with 
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Moodaiee  Bhosky,  was  now  dispatched  by  Mr.  Hastings  to  Siudia**! 
camp.  His  neutral  position  enabled  Sindia,  under  the  authority 
Treaty  of  of  the  Pooiia  ministry,  to  act  as  plenipotentiary  on  the 
S'li'yecon-  part  of  tlie  Mahratta  nation;  and  a  treatj' was  finally 
Hiiiaia.  concluded  witli  him  at  Salbye,  on  May  17,  1782.     It 

consisted  of  seventeen  articles.  All  conquests  made  since  tlie 
treaty  of  Poorundhur  were  to  be  restored  ;  the  Gaikwar's  terri- 
tories were  to  remain  inviolate,  and  Uuphonath  L'ao  wa.s  to  be 
iiUowed  20,000  rupees  a  month,  and  peruiitted  to  reside  where  he 
wished;  llyder  Ally  should  be  obliged  to  surrender  his  conquests 
from  the  English  and  the  Nawab  of  Arcot ;  and,  in  consideration  of 
Sindia's  hospitality  to  the  English  hostages,  and  his  humane 
behaviour  at  Wurgaom,  the  district  of  Baroch  was  bestow»id 
upon  him.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  governor-general ;  and 
afterwards,  but  not  before  he  had  heard  of  Ilyder's  death,  by  Nana 
Furnawees.  The  Mahi-attas  had  gained  the  rejection  of  Rughob? 
as  re'1-ent,  and  recovered  Bassein  and  the  districts  in  Guzerat :  on 
tlie  other  hand,  tlie  l^iglish  retained  Salsette,  and  had  secured  tiio 
independence  of  the  Gaikwar's  state;  and,  with  comparatively 
slender  means  and  resources,  had  maintained  the  war  with  credit, 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  Mahratta  nation,  lor  a  period  of 
nearly  seven  years. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

or  EVENTS    AT   MADRAS,  AXD   THE  SECOND   MYSORE   WAR, 

1771  TO  1780. 

It  will  be  remembered  tliat  in  the  treaty  with  Ilyder  Ally,  exe- 
cuted at  Madras,  detailed  in  Chap.  XV,  of  this  Book,  a  clause  of 
otltMK-ive  and  defensive  alliance  had  been  introduced  by  him;  and 
that,  in  his  .Mid).sequent  struggle  witii  the  ^lahrattas,  the  Council 
of  Madras,  from  whom  he  had  almost  Implored  aid,  had  evaded 
compliance  with  it.  Tiiey  would  probably  have  assisted  liim,  for 
tlic  dread  of  the  Mahrnttns  in  Miuirns  was  very  great,  and  Ilyd.r 
was  a  powerful  barrier  between  Malinitta  encroachment  and  tlic 
Carnatic  ;  but  they  liad  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  in  the  face  of 
Sir  John  Lindsav's  coalition  with  the  Nawab.  and  their  endeavours 
i;i  favour  of  a  Mahratta  alliance  ngniust  Ilyder  Khan.  Sir  John 
was  removed.  His  successor.  Sir  Robert  Harland,  proved  even 
more  intractable;  and  by  the  end  of  1772,  Ilyder,  reduced  to 
extreuiily,  was  obliged  to  satisfy  the  Mahrattas  by  larjre  sacrifices. 
Excited  by  the  comparatively  helpless  posititm  of  Hydcr  Ally, 
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the  Xawjib  of  the  Carnatic.  in  1 773,  called   upon   the   Coune-il  of 
Madras  to  assist  him  against  the  IlHJah  of  Taiijore,  who 
liad  been  already  attacked,  in  1771,  bv  the  combined  ?iR^c^rn:,'i'ie'' 
forces  of  the  English  and  tlie  Xawab,  and  forced  to  pay  l^ill^^l'uml't 
a  sum  of  tiny  lacs  of  rupees.     He  was  now  accused  of  '^""^"'^''■ 
intriguing   with   Ilyder  and   tiie   Mahrattas,  which  the  Council 
atiected  to  believe;  or  in  any  Ciise,  'as  he  might  join  the  French 
or  some  native  power,    he  were  better   di.sposed    of.'  TM>,j„re 
Tanjore  was  therefore  attacked  and  captured  in  Au"-ust  "ti'-k*-"] 'ikI 

1  -TO  J   il  •     1  1  1  ■  °  cai.Uiivd,  :ii'J 

li  to,  and  the  rajah,  wlio  was  taken  prisoner,  was  made  "'<'  Kni'TJ 
o\ertothe  >a\vab,  who  annexed  Tanjore  to  his  own 
dominions.     This  disgraceful  proceeding  did  not  escape  7,1'^^^^'"^' 
notice  in  England.     In  April   1775,  the  directors  de-  kmS.'" 
clared  the  act  to  have  been  violent  and   unjust;  and  A.nencau 
they  removed  the  president,  Mr.  Wvnch,  from  office,  ^^'""• 
and  appointed  Lord,  formerly  Mr.,  Pigott,  in  his  room,  who,   in 
April    177(),   proceciled    to    Taujore   and   restored    his  Ti,e  rajHh  is. 
dominions  to  the  rajah,  ti.ving  his   annual  tribute  at  vestured. 
fourteen  lacs  of  rupees. 

This   restoration    brought   about   the   strange    episode   of  Mr. 
Taul   Ben  field's   transactions   with   the    Nawab :    and 
though    only    a    junior    civilian,    he    claimed    about  ti'STJ'. 
•240,0001.,  for  instalments  of  which  he  asserted  he  had  '""^'"^"'^^■ 
received  assignments  on  the  revenue  of  Tanjore.     There  was  little 
-i(jubt  that  membei-s  of  the  Council  were  personally  interested  in 
the  claims,  and,  therefore,  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Benfield;  and  on 
Lord  Pigott's  opposition    to    him,   the   proceedings  in 
Council  grew  very  violent,  and  culminated  in  the  arrest  ^JedlM^HIT 
of  the  governor,  and  his  confinement  for  eight  months.  **'"""'- 
Mr.   Ha.<^tings    had    approved    the   conduct   of    the    majority   in 
Council ;  but,  on  its  proceedings  becoming  known  in  nu, ,  .n.vd 
England,   the   directors   reversed   them,    and   directed  '"  Ei^'und.' 
Lord  Pigott,  with   the  majority  who  had  acted  against  him,  to 
return   to  England.      Mr.   llumbold   was  appointed   governor  of 
Madras,  and  Sir  Hector  Munro  to  be  commander-in-chief;  but 
before  he  could  embark  for  England,   Lord  I'igott  had  died  at 
Madias. 

In   the   year    1778,   war  was  renewed  between   England   and 
France;  and  the  Carnatic  became  again  the  scene  of ''wnr hetw., r 
active   operations.      Sir   Hector   Munro   laid  siege  to  Ku*"'irsi,'"''' 
Pondicherry,  and   an  attempt  to  relieve  it  was  niade 
by  a  French  fleet ;  but  this  was  defeated  by  Sir  Edward  Tat"  u. '■'"■""" 
^  ernon,  and  the  place  surrendered  in  October,  when  the 
garrison  V7as  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  VoJ""'^^'* 
war.    The  fortifications,  which  had  been  renewed,  were  •^*='"'""J^''^ 

K  K 
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now  destroypil.  riianderndgore,  Caiical,  and  ^rasulipatam  had 
already  submitted,  and  there  waa  no  French  possession  left  in 
India  except  Mahd,  on  the  western  coast.  Mr.,  now  Sir  Thomas, 
Kumbold  intimated  to  Ilyder  the  necessity  for  reducinfr  Mah^, 
Pydor  ""d  offered  to  send  an  aniha.-sador  to  reside  at  his  court : 

»tt'ark'*(iir ''"  ^^^^  Ilyder  declined  this  arrangement,  and  he  protested 
Mihe.  ap:ainst    any   attack    upon  Mahe.     It  was  well  known 

that  throiip:!)  this  fort,  and  the  a;.'ency  of  the  French,  II)der  had 
been  regularly  supplied  with  European  articles,  including  munitions 
of  war ;  and  its  capture,  therefore,  was  of  tlie  more  importance  to 

the  En"li,-<h.  Mah^  was  therefore  invested  bv  Colonel 
i.v  coiiiiKi       iJraitliwaite,  on  .Marcli  li),  lti\i,  but  surrendered  with- 

out  resistance.  Ilyder  s  interest  in  the  place  was  proved 
by  tlie  presence  of  his  troops,  and  his  coloura  were  hoisted  with 
those  of  the  French. 

During  this  year  Ilyder  had  been  very  active.     He   had  e.x- 

tended  his  northern  boundary  to  the  Krishna  river, 
ai-tive  driving  back  the  Mahratta  forces ;  and  he  had  previo\islv 

rriicee   ngs.    j,^p^,y^>,.j.,j  j^^    j^.  ],j^(j  been   obligt-d   to  cede   to  them 

during  the  former  war.  The  Mahratta  ministry  bad  endeavoured 
to  check  him ;  but,  under  the  pressure  of  the  English  war,  had  not 
been  able  to  eftcct  anything,  and  finally  retired.  Ilyder  then 
turned  upon  the  I'atan  Nawab  of  Kurpah,  defeated  him,  and 
annexed  his  tenitory.  During  these  operations,  the  Ni/.ain  was 
inactive  ;  but  he  was  nominally  in  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas, 
a  report  being  very  prevalent  that  Ilyder  had  obtained,  or  was  to 
be  granted,  by  the  emperor,  a  deed  for  the  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  Deccan.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  such  deed  was  at 
that  time  applied  for,  much  less  obtained  ;  but  the  report  was  of 
Diuch  signilicaiK-e  in  the  ])olitical  transactions  of  the  times. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Malie,  a  new  cause  of  offence 
Fiy.i.r  lakes  to  I lyder  Occurred  in  the  march  of  a  IJritish  detach- 
tnVr'y'witi?  '"e"t  through  a  portion  of  the  country  formerly  pos- 
BBsaiutJiiiiif,  spgsed  by  the  Nawab  of  Kurpah  towards  Guntoor,  tlie 
reason  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  explain.  The  treaty  of  Masnli- 
patam  with  the  Nizam  contained  an  article  by  which  no  French 
were  to  be  permitted  to  renuiin  in  the  Deccan  ;  but  liasalut  Jung, 
the  Nizam's  brother,  had  a  small  coqis  of  French  in  his  service  : 
and  against  tliis  breach  of  tnaty  the  Madras  Government  had  re- 
jtoatedly  remonstrated,  both  to  J>aj<alut  Jung  and  to  the  Nizam; 
but  wiiliout  effect.  J'asalut  Jung,  however,  had  been  roughly 
bandied  by  Ilyder,  and  forced  to  pay  four  lacs  of  rupees;  and  h%d 
i;ipi, „„,!„„  found  his  I'leiich  corps  to  be  no  protection.  He  there- 
tf  iiic  tr.atjr.    f,,|p  ,„,„i,,  overtures   to  Sir  T.  Kumbold    to   gi\e    him 

ihv  support  of  an   English  force,  when  he  would  assign  tke  di*- 
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tiict  of  Giintoor,  already  allotted  to  the  En<rlisli  aftor  liis  deatii,  in 
pavinent  of  it.  This  iniscliievoiis  treaty  was  concluded  ; 
but  it  gave  deep  offence  both  to  Ilyder  and  the  Nizam,  njj.i  una 
The  former  protested  against  the  occupation  of  the  Gun- 
toor  Sircar  under  any  terms  by  the  English;  the  Nizam  resented 
any  interference  with  members  of  his  family,  took  into  his  own 
service  the  French  corps  which  his  brotlier  liaxl  discharged,  and 
would,  there  is  little  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  tlie 
governor-general,  have  joined  Hyder,  had  not  the  report  of  Ilyder's 
having  actually  received  a  deed  from  Dehly — wliich  included  the 
territories  of  Hyderabad — been  confirmed.  8irT.  liumbold  remon- 
strated against  the  governor-general's  interference  against  his  treaty 
with  Basalut  Jung,  but  necessarily  without  effect ;  and  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  dismissed  by  a  resolution  of  the  directors,  which, 
however,  he  had  anticipated  by  leaving  Madras  without  per- 
mission. 

At  his  own  request,  the  English  force  did  not  proceed  to 
JJasalut  Jung :  but  the  Madras  Council  did  not  restore  Neg„tiati(.ns 
the  Guntoor  Sircar,  and  at  this  juncture  an  envoy  from  jfJi^i^tCas'"" 
the  Mahratta  ministry  reached  Hyder.  Nana  Furnawees  »">'  Hyder. 
had  delayed  his  reply  to  General  Goddard's  request.s  in  regard  to 
definite  terms  of  treaty,  for  he  had  hoped  to  stir  up  Hyder,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  watching  his  opportunity,  into  action  against  the 
English.  The  Mahratta  envoy  to  Hyder  promised  freely.  Not 
only  were  all  claims  for  arrears  of  chouth  to  be  resigned,  and 
future  payments  limited  to  eleven  lacs,  but  the  Krishna  was  to  be 
recognised  as  the  northern  boundary.  This,  it  is  evident,  was  the 
price  at  which  Hyder  agreed  to  engage  the  English  ;  wliile,  secure 
of  Plyder's  diversion.  Nana  Furnawees  had  little  hesitation  in 
rejecting  overtures  from  General  Goddard,  and  continuing  the 
war. 

Hyder  was  better  prepared  for  war  than  the  Mahrattas.  He 
had  a  well-organised  army  little  short  of  100,000  men,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  infantry,  and  some  of  his  cavalry,  had  been 
disciplined  by  French  officers.  His  artillery  also — wiiicli  amounted 
to  100  guns — had  been  organised  by  tiiem,  and  was  thoroughly 
effective.  This  war  had  been  his  darling  project  since  the  peace 
he  had  dictated  at  Madras  ;  and  though  now  seventv- 

•    1  i  111-  1  •    •  •  nil-  Ryder's  pre- 

eight  years  old,  his  ambition  impelled  him  to  attempt  pactions  r.r 
the  destruction  of  the  English  power  of  Madras,  in 
order  that,  with  no  enemy  in  his  rear,  he  should  be  free  to  advance 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan — Nizam  and  Mahrattas  alike — and 
even  to  that  of  Hindostan.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  misgivin.r 
as  to  the  result.  The  war  against  the  '  infidel '  English  was  pro- 
ciaimed  as  a  jehad,  or  holy  crusade,  in  all  the  mosques,  and  even 

K  K.  2 
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CHAPTER  XXrV. 
THE  SECOND  MYSOKE  WAR  (concluded),  1780  TO  1734. 

£irGAOKD  as  he  was  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  had  every 
appearance  of  being  long  protracted,  and  which  demanded  all  his 
resources  in  men  and   nione%\  Mr.   Hastings   received 
the  news  of  Hyder's  sudden  attack,  and   the  miserable  proceeding 
catastrophe  wliich    had  followed  it,   with    undaunted  governor- 
resolution.     In  little  more  than   a  fortnight    he  had  ^euemi. 
dispatched  the  veteran,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
triumphs,  with  all  the  forces  that  could  be  collected,  and  fifteen 
lacs  of  rupees :  and  he  boldly  stopped  the  company's  remittances, 
nnd  applied  them   to  the  use  of  tlie  war.     He  also  removed  Mr. 
Wbitehill,  the  acting-president  of  Madras,  from  office;  for  having, 
notwithst.inding  his  instructions  for  its  release,  delayed  to  give  up 
Guntoor.   More  could  not  have  been  undertaken  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  effect  was  at  once  perceptible.    Instead  of  driving 
the  English  into  the  sea,  as  he  boasted  he  would  do, 
Hvder  now  found  his  old  opponent  Coote  in  the  field  c>.>te-s' 
against  him.     Arcot  had  capitulated  after  a  long  siege, 
in  which  the  native  troops  of  the  garrison  had  been  corrupted  by 
Ilyder's   officers,  and   Hyder  himself  was  engaged  in  besieging 
Wandiwash — which,  under  the  brave  Lieutenant  Flint,  held  out 
gallantli" — and  other  forts  in  the   Carnatic.     Sir  Eyre  Coote,  in 
order   to   obtain  supp'ies  by  sea,   had   moved,  in  January   1781, 
towards  Cuddalore.      On   the  IVUh,   he   reached   Chiugliput,  and 
thence  a  detachment,  under  Captain  Davis,  took  Carangooty  by  a 
cmip  de  main,  where  a  good  deal  of  rice  was  obtained.     On  tho 
23rd,  he  readied  Wandiwash,  where  he  found  Lieutenant  R^ijef  nt 
Flint  with  only  one  day's  ammunition  remaining  for  wmidiwasii. 
the    hundred  men   who  composed  the  garrison,    and  thence    he 
marched  to  Porto  Novo  ;  but  he  was  sorely  distressed  for  provisions, 
itnd  lay  there  inactive  for  nearly  four  months,  when  he  attacked 
the  fortified  temple  of  Chillumbruni,  but  was  repulsed  on  .Tune  18. 
Ilyder  now  deemed  his  enemy  weak,  and  advancing  suddenly 
upon  Cuddalore  with  80,000  men,  took  up  a  position  in  Hyr.er's 
the  English  front  on  the  road  t.j  Cuddalore,  and  threw  '""ve.nent.*. 
up  extensive  fieldworks  for  lis  defence.     Coote,   who  had  been 
vainlv  endeavouring  to  bring  Tlyder   to  action,  .nnd  for  want  of 
supplies  had  been   nearly  inactive,  was   now  on  his  march  from 
l*orto  Novo  to  Cuddalore.  on  July  1,  with  about  8,000  men,  when 
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he  discovered  the  enetiiy.     The  troops  had  only  four  days'  piovi- 
^    sions,  which  they  carrixl  on  their  backs,  and  Hvder's 
ii>der'b  position  was  a  yery  strong  one.    iSeverthelest:,  Cootedul 

''""^'  not  hesitate  to  attack  him.    A  road  which  had  been  cut 

throujrh  the  junj:le  and  sand-hills,  intended  for  a  tlank  attack  upon 
ilie  English,  was  happily  discovered,  and  by  tliis  a  part  of  Coote's 
army  advanced,  while  two  other  divisions  in  line  passed  the  sand- 
and  defeats  hiUs  in  front.  The  battle  was  hotly  contested  for  six 
■'■  hours,  but  ended  in  a  complete  victory  over  tlyder's 

tbrces,  by  which  he  lost  lO.OOO  men  ;  and  Coote,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  not  more  than  3(X).  The  English  artillery  had  been 
excellently  served,  and  had  been  dragged  into  action  by  the 
Sepoys.  His  father's  defeat  caused  Tippoo  to  raise  the  siege  of 
^^'andiwafeh,  and  to  retire  to  Arcot. 

On  August  27,  Coote's  army  was  attacked  by  ITyder  noarTiipa- 
,    sore,  but  without  any  result,  though  the  losses  on  each 

In.idents  of        .  ,    '  .  /  '  *=    ,         ,  .  . 

ihp.aiu-  side  were  serious.  Coote,  worn  out  by  the  service,  ana 
^'"^"^  constant  anxiety  in  regard  to  supplies  and  provisions, 

would  haye  resigned  the  command,  but  for  Lord  Macaitney's  en- 
tn-aties  to  the  contraiy  :  and  taking  charge  of  a  convoy  for  the 
relief  of  Velloie,  he  defeated  Ilyder  severely,  at  the  pass  of 
Sholinghur,  on  September  '27;  not  less  tiian  5,000  of  Hyder's 
cavalry  being  destroyed  in  their  charges  up  m  the  English  guns. 
^Vith  the  relief  of  Vellore  and  captiire  of  Chittore,  the  season's 
campaign  against  Ilyder  was  brouglit  to  a  clo.se  with  good  efVect. 

The  English  and  ]>ut<h  weiv  now  at  war;  and  Lord  Macartney 
urged  Coote  to  attack  their  principal  settlement,  Nega- 
Duuii.  patam.    This  Coote  declined  to  do  in  the  face  of  Hyder's 

Ri.jrenf  positions;  but  Lord  Maeartncy  dispatched  Sir  Hector 
Si KHi"j«i»ni.  ^jj,,,,.,-,^  witli  a  force  made  up  of  seamen,  marines,  and 
other  detached  parties,  and  the  place  was  invested,  and  the  siege 
commenced,  on  (K-tober  21 .  On  November  12,  the  garrison,  which 
The  guiTison  JHimbered  upwards  of  (i,.'>00  men,  and  far  exceeded  the 
cHpituiau;*.  besieging  force,  capitulated  :  and  the  military  stores  and 
goods  found  in  tlie  fort  were  numerous  and  valuable. 

The  year  17^2  was  opened  by  an  advance  to  relieve  Vellore,  by 
oimiMisnof  ^ir  KyJ^e  Coote,  on  January  2,  which  was  puccessful 
'"'*'•  and  well-timed,  as  the  place  could  not  have  held  out 

luufh  longer;  but  the  English  sustained  a  reverse  on  Eebruary  18, 
in  the  defeat  of  a  detachment  of  about  2,000  men,  under  Colonel 
r.raithwaite,  m  Tanjore,  by  the  army  of  Tippoo,  consisting  of 
Lally's  corpeof  Europeans,  with  20.000  hoi-se  and  20,000  infantry. 
Colonel  Biaithwaite's  t-mall  force — nearly  all  Sepoy.s — 
CI-.*.-!  defended  itself  desperately  for  two  days,  and  inflicted 

Srsittiwaite.    ^.^^^  j^^^  ^^^  jjjg  (.neniy  ;  but  it  was  in  the  end  over- 
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whelmed.     The  details  of  this   gallant  but  unequal  combat  are 
?iven  at  length  by  Mr.  Mill,  vol.  iv.  pp.  iil2-'..\,  and  he  records  a 
deservedly  high  tribute  to  its  conduct.     '  The  annals  of  war/  lie 
writes,  '  can  seldom  exhibit  a  parallel  to  the  tirmnei-s  and  perse- 
verance '  of  this  little  army.     This  loss  was,  however, 
counterbalanc'^'d  by  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  ganison  d»'ffii<eof 
of  Tellicherry,  in  Malabar,  under  Major  .\bingdon,  who 
had  been  besieged  for  eighteen  months  by  a  Mysore  army.    Being, 
however,  reinforced  from  Bombay,  he  sallied  on  the  enemy's  camp 
on  the   night  of  January   7,  routed   his  forces,    and  took  1,200 
prisoners,  with  sixty  guns.     The  reduction  of  Calicut  followed; 
and  Colonel  Huniberstone,  who  arrived  from  England  with  1.000 
men,  rallied  the  chiefs  of  the  country  about  him,  and  created  a 
formidable  division  against  Hyder's  authority  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  his  dominions. 

To  Hyder's  perception,  the  western  was  by  far  the  weakest 
portion  of  liis  territory  :  open  to  attack  from  the  English  by  sea, 
and  by  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  he  now  perceived  the  English 
were  making  peace.  lie  dreaded  their  power,  wliich,  in  concert 
with  that  of  the  English,  might  overwhelm  him :  and  the  governor- 
general  had  already  secured  the  Nizam's  neutrality,  even  could 
his  co-operation  have  been  obtained  at  any  price.  Still,  theFremh 
remained ;  and  for  a  time  Ilyder  was  encouraged  by  the  an-ival  of 
a  powerful  fleet    under   Admiral   SufFrein.      Earlv  in    ...  , 

r  **  A  ^ri  vjii  or  s 

January  that  fleet  had  reached  the  coast :  and  though   Frcmh  uect 
partially  crippled  by  an  action  with  Admiral  Hughes,  Admiral 
the  French  admiral  succeeded  in  landing  2,000  infantry  •■'"^'^'^'"• 
and  1,000  Africans  at  Purto  Novo.     Cuddalore,  which  had  been 
w  akly   garrisoned,   was  taken,   and  Hyder's   hopes   ajjain  rose. 
Various  other  arf'airs  followed  :  but  with  little  result  to  either  side, 
except  the  loss   by  the  English  of  a  party  of  European  cavalry, 
which  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  almost  destroyed.     The 
real  interest  of  the  warfare  at  this  period  lay  in  the  naval  engage- 
ments between  the  fleets  :  but  though  superior  in  ships,  i„decii=ive 
Siitt'rein   was  uuable    to    obtain    any    advantage  over  "avaiacti.jns. 
Hughes,  and  the  last  action  fought  off  Trincomalee  was  severe, 
thougrh  without  result.      Soon  afiei-wards.  Admiral  Hiijrhes  w:iS 
obliged  to  proceed   t^>  Bombay  to  retit :   but  his  plate  was  in   no 
degree  supplied,  as  was  hope  I,  by  Admiral  Bickerton,  who,  after 
landing  4,000  men    whom   he   had   brought  from  England,  also 
sailed  for  Bombay. 

The  close  of  the  season  had  in  all  respects  a  gloomy  aspect, 
for  Madras  was  suflering  from  famine  :  the   Camatic 
Was  desolated   by  the  war ;  the  renowned  Bussy  was  i  r..si>eeti  at 
expc-cted  with  reinforcements  fur  the  French  ;  and  there      '  '^ 
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\v;is  a  recurrence  of  hurricanes,  which  caused  preat  loss  and 
claniafre.  Sir  I'^.yre  Coote,  too,  was  oblifred  by  his  shattered  health 
to  return  to  Benfral.  In  the  west,  Colonel  Ilmnberstone  had  made 
pvoi>Tess  as  far  as  I'alfihautcherv,  but  he  was  recalled  by  the 
I^onibay  frovernnient,  who  were  not  prepared  to  support  him,  and 
in  his  retreat  was  harassed  by  Tippoo.  whom  his  father  had  dis- 
patched for  tlie  purpose.  lie  hail  attacked  Colonel  Ilumberstone  on 
noHfii  of  November  20,  but  witliout  effect,  and  was  waiting' for 
Hvdtr.  heavy  ^^uns,  wlien   news  reached   him  of   his  father's 

death  in  camp  on  December  7.  llyder  had  been  long  ill,  and  his 
htst  moments  are  thus  descriljel  by  Meer  Ilua«ein  Ally,  iiis 
faitliful  bioorapher.  '  lie  had  directed  that  water  might  be  made 
ready  for  him  to  bathe,  and  althonjrh  the  physicians  objected  to 
bis  biithin<r,  tlie  servants  turned  them  out  of  tlie  tent,  and  the 
Nawab  bathed.  Tlien,  havin<r  put  on  clean  clothes,  he  repeated 
Some  prayer  or  invocation  on  hi-;  tin<i>'rs.  rubbing  his  face;  and  at 
the  same  time  dispatched  2,000  liorse  to  ravage  the  country  of 
the  I'oligars,  and  ;"),000  horse  to  .Madras  for  the  same  purpose. 
Then  he  took  a  little  broth,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  That  same 
night  bis  ev^r-victoiious  ."spirit  tofik  its  flight  to  Paradise.'  He 
Hisriiiirac-  ^^''^^^  eigiity  years  old,  and  during  his  last  eventful  cam- 
^'"'-  pfiign   had   been  as  active  almost,  a-t  ever  ;  yet  he  had 

bfcn  sun'ering  from  a  virulent  carbuncle  or  cancer  in  the  back, 
which,  in  the  end.  cauised  his  dcatli.  'J'lie  student  is  referred  to 
( 'olonol  \Vill<s's  '  Ili.story  of  Mysore '  for  details  of  his  stmnge 
character  and  the  romantic  events  of  his  career,  which  po.ssess  varied 
interest.  Nor,  except  Sivjijee,  is  there  one  of  the  great  adventurers 
of  India  who  can  be  compared  witli  Ilyder,  whether  as  to  al)ilily 
or  succes'.  llyder  wa.s  however,  according  to  his  native  biographer, 
n  cold-hearted,  cruel  num,  possessing  and  evincing  no  all'ection, 
except  to  his  son  'I'ippoo,  wlio  he  believed  would  lose  all  that 
he  hiid  gained.  He  never  nuide  a  friend,  even  of  his  wife,  of 
whom  he  was  afraitl  ;  and  every  one  around  him,  to  the  very  liist, 
wa.s  watched  by  his  spie.s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  naturally 
affectionate  disposition  of  .Sivajee  was  di.^'played  in  many  engaging 
forms,  and  continued  unchan-jod  to  his  deatli.  Ilyder's  death  was 
kppt  secret  in  camp  — though  his  remains  were  di.spatcrhed  to 
Mvsore — until  the  arrival  of  his  son  Tippoo,  who,  by  a  liberal 
donation  to  his  army,  and  payment  of  arrears,  succeeded  to  his 
fa'her's  great  po.ssessions  without  opposition. 

H;id  tilt!  Madras  army  po.sse.ssed  a  tit  commander  at  this  cnlicnl 
period,  a  possibly  fat.d  blow  could  have  been  struck  against  tlie 
Mvsore  arniv  before  Tipi>oo's  airival ;  but  Ceneral  Stuart  was 
perverse,  disobedient,  and  incapalile,  and  allowed  the  ojtportunity 
to  pafis  without  attempting  a  single  uioveiuent.     On  the  (>ther 
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baud,   Tippno,   instead   of  prcsecutiiig  the   war  in   tlie  Carnatic, 
withdrew  his  army,  reinforced  by  a  detaclinient  of  French  troops, 
to  the  west.     Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  been  again  dispatched  to  Madras 
by  Mr.  Hastings;  but  the  gallant  veteran,  worn  out  by  Deatii  of  .«ir 
disease,  and  exposure  during  the  voyage,  in  which  tlie  ^jrecootf. 
sliip  was  chased  for  several  days  by  French  vessels,  expired  two 
days  after  lie  had  hinded  at  Madras.     Jjussv  had  now  ^,  „ 
reached  India,  and   assumed  command  of  the  French  r.-tumsto 
forces  at  Cuddalore  on   April   10,   1783.     He   had  an 
army  of  2.800  Europeans  and  5,000  Sepoys,  and  could  he  have 
co-operated  with  Tippoo,  tlie  results  to  the   English  would  have 
been   very  embarrassing.     As   it   was,  engaurements  between   the 
French   fleet    and    Admiral  Hughes   had    the  etlect   of   driving 
Admiral  SuHVeiu  from  the  coast,  and  Bus.«y  was  reduced  to  his 
own  resources.     General  Stuart  now  marclied  on  Cud-  cuiirtsinro 
dalore  with   3,000  Europeans  and   1 1  ,o00  Sepoys,  and  i";,f;l.^f  ''^ 
invested  it  on  June  7.  On  tlie  13th,  Bussy  lUiide  a  sally,  stiuir, 
which  resulted  in  a  general  action,  in  wliich  he  was  defeated,  with 
the  capture  of  thirteen  guns,  though  not  without  in-  who  defeats 
flicting  the  severe  loss  of  920  Europeans  in  killed  and  J^"'**- 
wounded  upon  General  Stuart's  army.     While  the  battle  was  in 
progres.«,  Admiral  Suftrein's  fleet  iippeared  off  the  town  ;  but  lis 
nas  brought  to  action  by  Admiral  Hughes,  who  came   up  from 
I'orto    Novo,    though     again   without    decisive    result.     Hughes, 
however,  whose  crews  were  disabled  bv  scurvv,   was 
oliliged  to  proceed  to  Madras  to  retit,  and  Suilrein,  avail-  rcinfl.roeii  by 
iug  himself  of  the  opportunity,  reinlorced   Bussy  with  defeaVrdby' 
2,300  marines  and  sailors.  With  these  and  His  garrison,  ^'""'■'^• 
Bussy  attacked  General  Stuart's  camp  on  June  25,  at  night :  but  he 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  Bernadotte,  then  a  sergeant,  and 
afterwards  King  of  Sweden,  was  taken  prisoner.  Nothing,  however, 
had  l^een  effected  in  regard  to  siege  operations  by  General  Stuart, 
and  it  is  probable  he  might  have  been  altogetlier  repulsed,  for  his 
tine  army  wa=;  much  weakened  by  losses  and  sickness  ;  pp,<,g 
but  the  arrival  of  news  of  peace  between  En"land  and  '""'";•"''" 

1         ^    ^  ^  KiiL-'lana  and 

France  prevented  further  coUi-sion,  and    by   the  con-  t'rame. 
yen  iou  which  ensued,   Bussy  engaged  to  withdraw  the  French 
trocps  in  Tippoo's  service. 

Meanwhile,  Tippoo  had  proceeded  to  the  western  coast  to  op- 
pose an  invasion  by  General  Matthews,  who  had  been  pp,pei-diii"3 
dispatched  from  Jiombay,  and  after  some  successes  was  ">f  tiiumk.. 
directed  by  the  Bt)mbay  goxeniment  to  a';tack  Bednore,  on  the 
tableland  of  Mysore.  The  path  which  led  up  to  it  was  almost 
impregnable  ;  but  tiie  42nd  Highlanders,  led  by  Colonel  Macleod, 
bravely  carried  all  the  defences,  and  the  town    <jid  districts  were 
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mn-enderud  by  the  native  officer  in  command.  To  this  point  of 
danger  Tippoo  now  proceeded  by  forced  marches,  and  invested 
BfdMore  tl^e  fort  on  April  0.  It  wa.«  gallantly  defended  for 
capitulate*.  j^yQ  months ;  but  «-ith  no  hope  of  relief  the  garrison 
was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  their  defence  forms  one  of  the  most 

interestimr  and  wonderful  episodes  of  Indian  war.  The 
vi.iiaws  tiie     terms  of  tiie  capitulation  were  shamefully  violated  bv 

Iippoo,  on  tlie  ground  tliat  treasure  had  be^n  carried 
away ;  and  the  survivors  of  the  brave  garrison,  instead  of  Ijeing 
sent  to  the  coast,  as  Tippoo  had  engaged,  were  immured  in  the 
fortresses  of  Mysore. 

From  Bednore,  Tippoo  proceeded  to  Mangalore  with  his  whole 
army,  at  least  100.000  strong.  The  place  was  garrisoned  by  700 
English  and  2,8(X)  native  soldiers,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  and 
npfeiirp  (.f  niade  a  noble  defence,  until  August 2,  when  an  armistice 
Maiiaaiore.  ensued,  and  continue;!  till  January  P>0,  when  the  Sfarri- 
son — unable  to  obt.iin  provisions,  either  according  to  agreement 
from  Tippoo,  or  from  liombay  or  Madras,  and  reduced  to  tJie  l.i.-^t 
e.vtremities  by  famine — marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war  to 

Tellicherrv.  Another  diversion  had,  however,  been  made 
nfo.inmi  against  1  ippoo  by  Colonel  lMillertt)n,  who,  with  l."v)00 
u  erupu.  j^^^n^  iiad  reduced  Dindigiil.  Talgautchery,  and  Coiniba- 
toor,  and  was  now  on  the  confines  of  Mysore,  ready  and  able  to 
advance  against  the  capital.  Another  army  wa.'*  employed  in  the 
K Ill-pa  territory,  on  the  north-east  of  Mysore,  and,  owing  to 
Tippoo's  cruellies,  the  Hindoos  of  his  dominions  were  known  to 
be  disail'ected.  By  a  l^old  venture,  therefore,  the  Ifajiih  of  Mysore 
uiiirht  have  been  released,  and  restored  under  Britisli  intervention. 
This,  which  afterwards  occurred,  was  not  then  however  to  hap- 
Lorci  Mv  p«u  ;  f'T  I>'^rd  .Macartney,  in  defiance  of  the  governor- 
fuKoii'tes  generals  iiistruction.s  had  opened  negotiations  witii 
witirrii>iK)o.  'pippoo  and  agreed  to  a  truce  ;  and  it  is  now  impossible 
to  read,  without  a  sense  of  humiliation,  tlie  absurd  proceedings  of 
the  ever-incapable  Council  of  Maiiiiis.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
although  Bengal  had  its  Clive,  Hastings,  and  even  meritorious 
subordinate   oflicers,  and  Guvcrrior  Horul)y  and  a   stout-ht'art»>d 

Council  had  guided  Bombay  through  a  momentous 
i.r..."ruiii«f8  crisis  with  the  Mahrnttas,  .Madras, except  Mr.  Saunders, 
I'f.inMii  of  had  never  pos8e.«8,.d  a  chief  of  political  cajiability  ot 
Mi<ii>u.  ri'solution.     The  Council  sfut  comuiissioneis  to  Tipp  lo, 

whom  another  campaign  must  lia\e  compt'Jled  to  become  iheir 
suppliant,  to  ask  peace;  and  he  detain»!d  them  haughtily  for  thn-e 
months.  He  tln-u  st-nt  thein  back  to  .Madia-*  with  an  ag^nt  of  his 
own.  It  wa.s  in  vain  .Mr.  Ha.-tings  protested  that  tlie  only  cours*-  fnr 
pea(.e  was  to  dictate  it,  as  Hyder  had  done  to  .Madras,  at  the  gatwi 
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of  the  M3'Sore  capital.     '  How  will  you  manage  the  beast,'  said 

Missionary  Swartz  to  Colonel  Fulleiton,  '  now  you  quit  the  reins!''' 

How  indeed  !     Lord  Macartney  w;xs  beyond  control,  and  managed 

matters  after  his  own  fashion.     He  sent  back  his  commissioners 

with  Tippoo's  envoy,  and  as  they  proceeded,  they  were  mocked 

and   insulted  at  every  stage.     At  ^Manijalore,  gibbets  ,     ,,  .    , 

.     •         ,^  .  Ill       TiisnlU  totlie 

were  erected  opposite  to  their  tents:  and  such  was  the  British  cum- 

dread  they  were  in,  that  tliey  had  planned  to  escape 

to  the  English  ships  in  the  roads.     Nor  was  it  till  Tippoo  was 

actually  in  possession  of  Mangalore,  that  he  would  condescend  t) 

notice  the  matter  at  all.     At  last,  on  March  11,  1784,  as  Tippoo 

caused   it   to   be   recorded,    *  the   English    commissioners    stood 

with  their  lieads  uncovered,  and  the  treaty  in    their     Tippon-a 

hands,  for  two  hours,  using  every  form  of  flattery  and     reuru. 

supplication  to  induce  compliance.      The  Vakeels  of  Poona  and 

Hyderabad  united  in  the  most  abject  entreaties,  and  His  Majesty, 

the  Shadow  of  God,  was  at  length   softened  into  assent.'     The 

ba^is  of  the  treaty  was  the  restitution  of  mutual  conquests  ;  and, 

after   its  execution,  the   English  commissioners   hurried  back  to 

Madras,  leaving  the  release  of  the  prisonei*s  to  be  effected  by  the 

officer   who   commanded    their  escort.      This  difficult  duty  was 

bravely  executed.     180  officers  of  all  grades,  900   English,  and 

1.600   native    soldiers   were   rescued   from    captivity,   and    their 

accounts   of    their    barbarous    treatment,    and    the   cold-blooded 

murders  of  General  Matthews  and  man)'  others,  cannot  be  read 

without   mingled  feelings   of  execration  and  compassion.      Like 

every   peace   concluded   by   Madras,   th's  was  no  more  than  an 

inconsequent  makeshift,  and  with  a  man  of  Tippoo's  haughty  and 

arrogant  character,  there  wps  no  hope  of  its  being  observed  longer 

tJian  suited  his  convenience. 
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CHAriEK    I. 

O?    THE   PROORKSS   OF   EVENTS   IX   HIXDOSTAN,  1773   TO    1787. 

A  FTER  the  retirement  of  the  Mahratta  forces  in  1773,  Ntijiif  Klian 
Aiinirsiif  resiiiiH'il  lij.s  office,  as  minister,  at  Delily:  ami,  assisted 
Dihiy.  |jy  j],g  Vizier  of  Oiidh,  expelled  their  frarrisons  from 

the  provinces  yet  possessed  hy  the  emperor ;  and  he  was  successful 
also  against  the  Jjits.  His  eHorts  were  neutralised,  in  a  jrrent 
measure,  for  several  )'eiirs,  by  the  acts  of  his  deputy  at  Dehly  : 
but  he  ultimately  overcame  lii.-s  difficulties  and,  as  the  la<<t  of  the 
imperial  ministers  and  L^enerals,  conducted  the  atfairs  of  the  stuttj 
ij!.'!iof  with  <rreat  tidelity,  iu<l;.rment,  and  ability,  until  his 
Niijiif  Kiian.  death,  which  occmrt'd  in  1782.  His  adopted  son, 
Afrasip.b  Khan,  succeeded  to  his  office  :  but  factious  arose  in  the 
court,  to  which  he  was  ohlifred  to  submit,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
assassination  of  tiie  principiil  con-piralor  by  a  member  of  his  own 

faction,  that  Afrasinb  Khan  in  siime  respects  reffained 
kiki  ill viwiiij     Ins  Hiitlionty.     Smdia  meanwlnle  was  a  close  observer 

of  local  events.  IJefore  tlie  rt!-consolidat<'d  power  of 
Niijiif  Khan,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  had  small  chances  of  success; 
but  by  the  division  of  Delily  into  factions,  the  imperial  re.sources 
had  been  preatly  weakened  ;  the  l''n^lish,  as  he  was  assured  by 
Mr.  Jla^stin^'s,  had  no  ile-ire  to  interfere  with  him  ;  and  from 
I'oona  he  exp<'cted  no  opposition.  In  the  year  1784,  the  Prince 
Tiipmiiiif>-  Mirza  .fiiwiin  l>ul»ht  tied  from  l)<-hly  to  Lukhnow,  and 
iir'- r.|iM.ot  ,.l,ii|,),.,l  |',,i-  liim.aclf  and  liis  fatlier  the  protection  of 
«.««i!.i»iiir,  Mr.  Ilastiuffs  :  when  Afra.siab  Khan  offered  any  (erma 
that  mifrht  be  denutiided  for  botli,  provided  he  was  assisted  by  the 
JOn^lish  against  the  opp<isite  faction,  the  chief  of  wliicrh,  Mahomed 
wMrii  Is  lieg.  was  .still  in  rebellion.  But  Mr.  TIastinfrs  declined 
drriined.  j^  interfere:  and  .Afrasinlt  Khan,  in  his  extremity,  8on<rht 
the  aa-istance  of  Sindia,  who  y-hidly  availed  him.self  of  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  had  lonj(  desired,  of  obtaiuiu}^  authority  at  Dehly. 
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(Jii    October   22,    1784,   Sindia   met  the  emperor  and  n.  ath  ..f 
Afriu-iiab  Khan  at  Agra:  bat  before  any  arrangements  Ki'ia't.'"'* 
could    be   eflected,    Afrasiab    Klian    was   assassinated.  p.i„(„.,.g 
Sindia  now  became  master  of  the  situation.     Declining  !"'»". 
the  high  office  of  Umeer-ool-Oomra,  or  chief  of  the  nobles,  for 
himself,  he  obtained  for  the   Pt^shwah   the  dignity  of  Vakeel-i- 
Moollnq,  or  supreme  deputy  of  tlie  empire;  accepting,  nebernmeg 
at  the  8ame  time,  the  office  of  deputy  executive  minister,  i"i"i*t<"" »ii<i 
with  the  command  of  the  imperiiil  tirmy.     Tiiere  was  in-iiiicf. 
no  one  to  dispute  his  authority,  and  the  factious  nobles,  who  iiad 
been  in  rebellion,  submitted  to  him  ;  but  tliough  the  accession  nf 
dignity  to  the  P^shwah  gratified  the  M;ihratta  people  at  large,  it 
augmented   tlie  jealousy  of  Nana  Furnawees,  Ilolkar,  and  other 
authorities,  from  whom  no  assistance  culd  be  looked  for,  at  least 
for  the  present 

In  178G,  Sindia  demanded  the  arrears  of  tribute  from  the  Raj- 
poots at  the  gates  of  Jeypore,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  r^i,p|||„„  „f 
paid  ;  but  on  a  demand  being  sent  for  the  balance,  the  '''^  ii-'Ji><'ot«. 
Uajpoots  rebelled.  lie  had  a  powerful  army,  his  infjintrv  being 
commanded  and  disciplined  by  M.  Benoit  de  Boigne,  one  of  the 
ablest  adventurers  that  ever  ap;  eared  in  India;  but  it  was 
weakened  by  detachments  employed  against  the  Sikhs,  and  the 
army  of  the  emperor  was  disaffected.  Sindia,  notwithstanding, 
fought  an  action  with  the  Rajpoots,  who  had  been  mn^i.,  jg 
joined  bv  the  discontented  nobility  :    at  the  close  of  <!*■'''•"«'''  ana 

'  -^  <^  retir<*s  to 

which  the  emperor's  regular  infantry,  with  eighty  guns,  Gwai'or- 
went  over  to  the  enemy.    This  was  a  severe  and  unexpected  blow; 
but  Sindia  met  his  misfortune  with  patience  and  ability.     Witli- 
drawing  for  a  time  to  Gwalior,  he  wrote  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
Nana  Furnawees  for  assistance,  in  which,  after  enumerating  his 
own  services,  he  besought  him  to  banish  suspicion  and  '  prevent 
our  empire  from  being  disunited  and  overthrown.'     The  Rajpoots 
had  latterly  kept  aloof  from  the  contest,  which  lay  between  Ism&il 
Beg,  the    head   of  the  adverse  faction,  and  Gholam   Khadir,  a 
Rohilla  chief,  who  for  the  present  was  plundering  friends  and  foes 
alike.    They  had,  however,  united  fur  the  siege  of  Agra,  Battle  near 
when  Sindia's  forces  advanced  to  raise  the  siege,  aided  '^'^''*- 
by  the  Jats.      An   action   was   the   consequence,   in   which,    on 
April  24,    1785,   Sindia's  troops  were  defeated,  and  retreated  to 
Bhurtpoor.     Agra,  however,  still  held  out,  and  the  Mahrattas  and 
Jats  having  again  advanced,  defeated  Ismail  Beg  in  turn  on  June  18. 
They  could  not,  however,  save  the  unfortunate  emperor.  Gimiam 
Gholam  Khadir  had  gained  posses.<ion  of  the  palace,  {^Igs',!i^j^,",'J 
where  a  scene  of  shocking  barbarity  ensued,  which  tiieeiiii.er«r. 

c  -  '  and  bliiiiiik 

hardly  finds  a  parallel  in  the  worst  times  of  the  elder  '''"»- 
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imperial  dynnaties:  Gholain  Kiiadir  himself  put  out  the  emperor's 

eyes  ;  and  his  whole  fauiily,  males  and  females  alike,  were  publicly 

exposed,  and  treated  witli  horrible  indi<.niity.     Tiiis  conduct  liad 

the  eflect  of  inducing  Ismail  Beg  to  join  Sindia,  who,  at  last  rein- 

oiioinm  forced  from    Poona,   was   enabled  to  send  his  troops 

f^xrlmeii  by     a?fii'>st  Dehlv,  whence  Gholam  Khadir  fled;  but  was 

si.idiii.  afterwards   discovered    and   talien    to    Sindia's    camp, 

where  he  was  executed. 

The  emperor  was  now  reseated  on  his  tlirone  witli  great  pomp, 

but  the  actual  power  rested  with  Siiidia,  who  continued 
Binula'a  ...  i-  i  ,  •  •   •  nVi 

i..iwer  Steadily  to  consolidate  his  po.sition.     I  lie  whole  of  the 

imperial  dominions  in  Ilindostan  now  belonged  to  him, 
as  the  P^sliwali's  deputy  ;  the  blinded  emperor  existed  only  as  a 
pageant.  There  were  possible  enemies  in  the  Itajpoots,  and  in 
Mahomedan  combinations  against  him;  but  these  were  distant 
contingencies,  and  to  provide  against  tliem  he  strengthened  and  re- 
formed his  army  in  a  remark.ible  degree.  De  Boigne's  infantry 
now  consisted  of  twenty-four  r^-giments,  witli  200  excellent  guns. 
of  various  calibre,  and  was  in  every  respect  well  commanded  l>v 
European  officers ;  and  the  rest  of  his  troops  were  more  eflicient 
than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Such,  therefore,  was  Sindia's 
condition  at  the  beginningof  the  administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis; 
the  positions  of  other  great  powers  in  India  being  intelligible  from 
the  current  narrative.  Tliey  may  be  thus  summari.sed  :  In  Ilindos- 
tan, Sindia,  and  in  the  Deccan,  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  ;  the  Nizam,  Tippoo  Sooltan  of  Mysore,  and  the  English. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ETENTft   IN   BENGAL,    1780   TO   1785. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  varied  nature  of  Warren  Hastings' 
_.  administration  as  L'overnor-geiieral  wliich  more  abounds 

W:irrpn  .  .  . 

UHHtiiiK!!'  with  interesting  detail  than  the  establishnient  of  courts 
lion  of  of  justice.     In   tlie  appointment  of  a  royal  court,  and 

iiisr  ce.  ^1^^   introduction   to  some   ext^'ut  of  Englisli  law,  the 

parliament  of  lOngland  had  no  doubt  acted  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment  for  the  relief  of  tlie  '  oppressed  natives  of  Bengal,'  as  they 
Tiipr.oni  were  then  designated;  but  it  soon  began  to  be  ex- 
rouri.  perienced  that  the  royal  court  could  be  used  as  an  in- 

Btrument  of  vexatious  interference,  and  of  greater  practical  op- 
pre.'^sion  and  sutfering,  than  e\en  the  inefficient  and  notoriously 
corrupt  courts  of  tlw  former  native  administration.  It  need 
kardly  be  stated  that  English  law,  and  the  procedure  of  English 
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courts,  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  people  of  Bengal ;  and 
when  wnt3  and  processes  be?an  to  issue  from  an  hitherto  unknown 
and  mysterious  power,  which  seemed  to  be  backed  by  the  whole 
authority  of  the  government,  universal  terror  and  consternation 
were  the  result.  The  old  local  courts  were  utterly  ignored  by  the 
judges  of  the  crown  :  and  the  violent  and  actually  lawless  pro- 
ceedings of  the  attorneys  and  their  myrmidons,  who,  in  many 
instances,  resorted  to  actual  force,  raised  a  storm  of  discontent  in 
the  provinces  which  it  became  most  ditficult  to  appease.  It  was 
impo.«sible  also  that  the  judges  should  not  be  brought  into  direct 
collision  with  the  executive  government ;  and  the  struggle — which 
is  replete  with  interest,  and  is  veiy  fully  detailed  in  the  histories 
of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Thornton — resulted,  in  1780,  in  the  separation 
of  the  ordinary  civil  procedure  from  that  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  court  of  appeal,  which  was  called  the 
Sudder  Dewany.  To  preside  over  this  court  the  chief  Rudder 
justice,  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  still  held  that  office,  was  ^^^^^''^ 
appointed,  and  he  drew  up  a  strict  code  of  laws  for  the  esiabiisUed. 
reu-ulation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  new  provincial  and  district  civil 
courts,  admirably  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  judges,  as  well 
as  of  the  people.  Thus  the  new  system  not  only  worked  well,  but 
was  a  boon,  than  which  nothing  more  practically  useful  could  have 
been  devised.  Mr.  Hastings  was  afterwards  violently  attacked  in 
England  for  the  creation  of  the  new  court,  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
•was  recalled  for  having  accepted  the  office  of  its  judge;  but  though 
the  chief  justice  was  subsequently  withdrawn  from  the  court,  and 
the  crown  and  company's  courts  were  separated,  the  arrangement 
and  functions  of  the  Sudder  Dewany  remained  in  force  until  a  very 
late  period. 

If  the  expenses  of  three  separate  wars  with  the  Mahrattas,  the 
French  and  Dutch,  and  Hyder  Ally,  had  not  drained  Finsiici«i 
the  Bengal  treasury,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Hastings'  ''•^suits. 
financial  administration  would  have  proved  most  satisfactory  to 
him  and  to  the  company.  His  early  success,  before  he  received 
the  appointment  of  governor-general,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  his  improved  systems  of  rental,  and  collections  of 
revenue,  had  been  at  least  as  8ucce.-sful  as  could  be  expected  in  a 
commencement  of  reform.  Still,  the  drain  on  his  treasury  had 
never  ceased  :  Bombay  afforded  nothing  that  could  be  depended 
upon.  The  Carnatic  had  been  wasted  by  fire,  sword,  and  famine  ; 
and  the  administration  of  the  Northern  Circars  had  been  corrupt 
and  neglectful.  Moreover,  the  demands  for  money  in  England 
were  loud  and  incessant :  and  the  debt  in  Bengal  had  now  again 
reached  upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  while  the  credit  of  the 
government  was  not  better  than  Hastings  had  found  it.     In  his 
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extremity,  tlierefore,  he  soufrlit  for  extra  sources  of  supply,  aud  ho 
nx^h  ciiej t  called  upon  IJajali  Ciieyt  .Siiifrh  of  Benares  lor  a  contri- 
Biiigii.  bution  to  the  public  service  of  2,000  horse  and  five 

lacs  of  rupees.  The  terms  on  wiiich  the  rajah  held  his  estate 
were  the  payment  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees  per 
year;  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  an  independent 
tributary,  so  much  as  the  renter  of  a  property  which  was  always 
subject  to  enhanced  demand,  or,  accordin;^  to  native  usage,  to  a 
requisition  for  contribution  on  any  extraordinary  occasion  ;  and  the 
govern (U'-general's  demand  for  a  contingent  of  horee,  and  a  really 
insignificant  sum  in  excess  of  his  ordinary  payment  to  the  public 
revenue,  cannot  be  considered  unjust  or  extortionate.  Tlio  rajah, 
however,  refused  or  evaded  compl'.ance ;  and  the  governor- gejie- 
ral  determined  now  to  exact  a  heavy  fine  for  contumacy,  while 
he  knew  that  the  payment  of  it  would  by  no  means  distress  him. 
Cheyt  Singh  afterwards  offered  twenty  lacs,  which  to  the  first 
instance  might  have  sufficed  :  but  the  governor-general  demanded 
tifty,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Benares,  sent  a  guard  to  imprison  the 
rajali  in  his  palace.  A  disturbance  en.  ued  which  occasioned  loss 
of  life,  and  Cheyt  Singh  escaped  across  the  liver. 

For  some  time,  during  which  he  was  calmly  an-auging  tht!  de- 
tail of  the  treaty  with  Sindia,  the  governor-general  was  in  immi- 
nent peril  of  his  life:  and  he  was  obliged,  eventually,  to  escape  to 
Chunar.     Meanwhile,  troops  had  collected,  and  Plievt 

Military  r,-        i  i  -ii  •         •        i  •      •  •       ■.         • 

oiHTHtions  Singh,  who  still  mamtuiued  negotiations  for  forgiveness, 
iuj;ih  ciieyt  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  iJidgeghur,  and  thence,  with 
Biutth.  jjji  jIj^.  treasure  he  could  find  means  to  transport,  into 

Bundelkhund.  Bidgeghur  surrendered  t<i  Colonel  Popham,  on 
NovembiT  0,  1781,  and  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  were  captured,  which, 
under  the  interpretation  of  an  incautious  letter  from  the  governor- 
general  to  Colonel  Bopham,  wiu>  immediately  divided  as  prize 
monev  among  the  troop.s.  Mr.  IIiu<tiiigs  tlius  lost  all ;  when,  had 
lie  admitted  Cheyt  Singh  to  terms,  he  might  have  gained  a  large 
proportion  of  what  he  had  demanded,  if  not  the  entire  sum  of  fifty 
lacs;  for  the  capture  of  forty  lacs  in  Biilgeghur,  and  the  immense 
8um  the  rajah  was  known  to  have  taken  to  Gwalior,  where  he 
nitciwards  resided,  proved  that  his  fal~e  pleii  of  poverty  was  more 
calculated  to  iiTitatc  the  governor-general  than  to  induce  him  to 
relax  his  demand.  Cheyt  Singh  never  returned  to  Benares.  His 
nepliew  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  the  annual  payment 
for  Benares  was  rai.^ed  from  twenty-two  lacs  to  forty  lacs. 

The  Xawiib  Vizier  of  Oudli  owed  at  this  time  upwards  of  a 
TmiMrti.iin  million  sterling  to  the  Bi  ngal  Covernment ;  but  he  was 
Willi  ii.r  entirelv  unable  to  pav  tlii**  debt,  or  any  part  of  it ;  and 
Ou«u«  tlje  priK-i-edings  whicli  ensued  are,  perhaps  of  all,  the 
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least  defensible  of  the  several  questionable  acts  of  Warien  Hast- 
ings's official  career,  lu  1776  the  Begums,  or  princesses  Affurs  of  the 
cfOudh,  on  the  accession  of  tlie  new  Nawab  Vizisr,  had  ">^'s""'^- 
been  allotted  jahjreers  or  appanages,  for  their  maintenance  ;  and 
allowed  to  retain,  it  was  supposed,  nearly  two  millions  of  treasure, 
under  the  official  guarantee  of  the  English  representative,  Mr. 
Bristow,  supported  by  the  Council  of  Calcutta.  This,  at  the  time, 
was  a  very  unnecessaiy  act  of  interference  in  the  domestic  concerns 
of  a  native  State  independent  of  English  laws  and  customs  ;  and 
dad  the  effect  of  crippling  the  Xawab's  finances  at  a  critical  period. 
Mr.  Hastings  too  had  protested  earnestly  against  the  arrangement : 
but  had  been  oveiTuled  by  his  colleagues,  and  the  guarantee  was 
confirmed.  The  Nawab  Vizier,  who,  under  other  circumstances, 
and  according  to  the  practice  of  all  native  States,  might  at  any 
time  have  resumed  these  jahgeers,  or  laid  upon  them  a  tax  or  demand 
in  proportion  to  the  general  necessities  of  the  State,  now  aslced 
Mr.  Hastings  to  allow  him  to  attach  them,  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  ladies'  treasures,  which  were  in  fact  State  property,  and  as 
such,  both  according  to  Mahomedan  laws  and  local  custom,  were 
alienable.  Instead  of  boldly  withdrawing  the  original  guarantees, 
which,  on  the  grounds  of  his  original  protest,  might  have  been 
pronounced  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  family  affiiirs,  in 
which  the  British  had  no  pretence  of  jurisdiction,  Hastines's 
Hastings  sought  to  cover  the  proceedings  against  the  aeahlst't'he 
Begums,  by  averring  they  had  aided  Ciieyt  Singh  in  K'sums. 
his  rebellion,  with  men  and  money  ;  and  it  added  not  a  little  to  the 
suspicions  cast  on  this  transaction,  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey  wa.s 
specially  summoned  from  Calcutta  to  take  athdavits  in  support  of 
the  accusations  against  the  Begums,  which  were  afterwards  found 
to  be  worthless.  The  Nawab's  proceedings  were  not  only  rigorous, 
but  cruel ;  yet  he  contrived  that  the  whole  odium  of  the  transac- 
tion should  fall  upon  the  English,  as  he  paid  a  part,  if  not  the 
whtde,  uf  his  exactions — seventy-six  lacs  of  rupees  (700,000/.j — 
into  the  Bengal  treasury. 

A  third  questionable  transaction  was  that  in  regard  to  Fyzoolla 
Kb  in,  the  Ilohilla  chief  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  been  settled  in  a  jahgeer  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  Khan 
by  the  arrangement  of  1774,  with  an  agreement  to  fur- 
nish   a  contingent  of  3,000  men  to  the  Nawab.     In   November 
1780,  Mr.  Hastings  applied  to  him,  through  the  Nawab,  for  5,000 
men,  to  supply  the  place  of  troops  in  Bahar,  required  for  service 
in  Madras.     Fyzoolla  Klian  offered  2,000  horse  and  1,000   foot. 
These  Hastings  refused,  whereupon  the  Nawab  suggested  his  being 
altogether  deprived  of  his  jahgeer,  and  this  was  effected  ;    bi.t 
Mr.  Hastings   subsequently  revoked   his   permission,   and  caused 
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tlie  Nawab  to  restore  the  jahgeer,  which  was  not  done  without 
an  ajireenient  on  the  part  of  FyzooUa  Khan  to  pay  lit'teeu  lacs  of 
rupees. 

When  tlie  news  of  these  several  proceodinps  reached  Enj^land, 
Tiiccfffctof  a  .*torui  of  indif;;nation  was  raised  against  the  governor- 
rccdurgrin  general,  and  he  was  ordered  to  reverse  bis  acts  against 
Kiigiaud.  C'hoyt  Singli  and  the  Bi'guuin.  lie  was  even  tlireat- 
t'lLsurcs.  eued  witii  dismissal,  and  liis  Council  rebelled  against 
liini.  This  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  ht  wrote  to  the 
directors,  declaring  that  while  the  degradation  involved  by  their 
orders  was  known  at  every  native  court  in  India,  he,  responsible 

as  lie  was  for  the  well-being  of  their  affairs,  could  no 
H:istiiiiLts  longer  discharge  his  trust  with  credit  or  efiect.  On 
""^  "  '  March  20,  1783,  he  formally  tendered  his  resignation; 
but  before  lie  embarked  for  England,  he  visited  Lukhnow,  and 
caused  the  Nawab  to  restore  the  greater  portion  of  their  jahgeers 
to  tlie  Begums,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the  IJesident,  or 
English  agent,  from  the  court.  When  he  returned  to  Calcutta, 
he  found  his  successor,  Mr.  Macpherson,  had  arrived ;  and  after 
making  over  charge  of  the  government  to  him,  and  writing 
Hi-aiufor  farewell  letters  to  all  the  luitive  courts  of  India,  he 
Ei.gui.d.         g^iieii  for  iMigland  on  February  8,  1785. 

Warren  Hastings's  administr.ation  of  thirteen  years  is,  on  the 

whole,  perhnps,  the  most  important  and  interesting  on 
iiisa.imiuia-    recoid.     It  has  been  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 

this  manual,  and  where  events  were  crowded  together, 
to  relate  any  except  those  of  most  prominent  importance  in  the 
history  of  India  at  large ;  but  the  miserable  disputes  with  the 
members  of  his  Council,  the  resolution  with  which  they  were 
met,  and  the  undaunted  spirit  with  which  he  raised  and  main- 
tained the  new  position  of  ICiiglnnd  as  a  tirst-rate  political  power 
in  India,  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  student  of  history. 
( >n  the  other  liand,  were  many  errors,  many  serious  blemishes, 
and  some  suspicious  transactions.  Mr.  Mill,  after  reviewing  iiis 
career,  is  of  opinion  that  'there  was  not  one  of  the  chief  rulerH 
whom  the  company  had  employed,  wiio  would  not  have  succumbed 
under  the  diHirulties  he  had  to  encounter.'  With  the  natives  (if 
Judia,  princes  and  people  alike,  lie  wa-s  then  as  popular,  and  as 
jcspected,  as  hia  memory  still  remains ;  ballads,  songs,  and 
nursery  rhymes,  written  in  his  honour,  are  still  sung  all  over 
India,  and  in  this  will  be  rei-ognised  no  small  tiibute  of  affection 
ti>  a  foreigner.  Above  all,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  amidst 
the  constant  distractions  and  local  feuds  with  his  Council ;  the 
anxieties  attendant  upon  tlie  separate  wars  and  their  progress; 
til's  keeii   encounters  with  astute  native  statesmen  in  diplomatic 
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RiViiirs,  and  the  depression  arising'  out  of  inadequate  finances 
— he  was  yet,  with  a  cahn  thoughtful  spirit,  directing  the  new 
judicial  and  fiscal  details  of  the  whole  of  Bengal,  and  delivering 
it  from  the  evils  of  a  double  government,  which,  if  he  had  left 
no  other  memorial  of  his  great  mind,  and  indefatigable  application, 
would  have  earned  for  him  a  high  rank  in  the  roll  of  Indian 
statesmen  and  legislators  ;  and  that  he  had  succeeded  moreover,  as 
he  desired  to  do,  in  making  the  English,  for  the  future,  controllers 
of  political  events  in  every  part  of  the  great  continent. 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  Mr.  Hastings  was  well  and  honour- 
ably  received   in  England,  where,  shortly  afterwards,  nig  reception 
in    Parliament,    the    proceedings    of   his    memorable  '"^"sianJ- 
impeachment  and  trial  form  a  grand  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
country  ;  which,  with  the  events,  the  struggles,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  life,  are  nowhere   more  vividly  or     ^'' 
eloquently  described  than  in  the  brilliant  essay  of  Loi-d  Macaulay, 
Warren  IIa.stings  died  on  August  22,  1818,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
vear  of  his  age  ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  his  infinite  credit — when, 
with  the  power  at  his  disposal  in  India,  his  wealth  might  have 
rivalled  that  of  Ciive— in  comparative  poverty.     The  pension  of 
4.000/.  a   year  granted  him  by  the  Court  of  Directors  was  nearly 
all  he  had  left  for  his  support. 


CIlArTER   111. 

clTBREXT   EVEXTS,    ENGLAND   AXD   INDIA,    1780   TO    1787. 

l")rKiX6  the  latter  part  of  the  administration  of  Warren  Hastings, 
the   afl'nrs  of  India  had  received  much  discus.^ion  in  Enarland. 
The  company's  charter  was  to  expire  on  three  years  i„dia„-.ifl;,ir» 
notice  from  March  25,  1780;  and  the   question  was  '"England, 
brought  forward  by  Lord  North,  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
extension  was  to  commence  from  March  1,  1781 ;  the  company 
was   to   pay  400,000/.  to  the    nation  ;    and   after   a   dividend  of 
eight  per  cent ,  all  sui-pliis  profits  were  to  become  national  pro- 
perty.    At  this  period,  also,  Mr.  Burke's  twelve  cele-  j|r.  Burke's 
brated  reports  upon  the  proceedings  of  the   Supreme  ""epurt. 
Court  of  Calcutta  were  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  should  be 
read  by  every   student  of  the  history  of  this  interesting  period. 
These  discussions  were  followed  by  Mr.  Fox's  Bill  in  1783,  which 
not  only  advocated  Clive's  and  Hastings's  proposals,  that  jj^  pox's 
the  government  of  India  should  be  administered  directly  ^'"■ 
by  the  King  instead  of  the  company,  but  prescribed  the  form  in 

ll2' 
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which  tlie  adniiiiistiation  slioiild  be  carried  on  br  a  board  of 
seven  comniisaionurs.  This  Bill,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  the  directors  and  proprietors  of  the  company,  was  carried 
in  the  Lower  House  by  208  to  102  ;  but  the  Kino^  was  afraid  of  it, 
and  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Fox's  coalition  ministry,  and  tiie 
Mr.  ritfa  appointment  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  Bill  was  brought  forward  by 
''■"■  hiui  in  1784  :  and  there  was  not,  in  truth,  very  much 

essential  dilVerence  between  it  and  that  of  Mr.  Fox.  If  Mr.  Fox's 
Bill  altogether  deprived  the  company  of  existence,  Mr.  Pitt's 
dt'prived  them  of  power :  and  substituted  the  control  of  a  minister 
Establish-  of  the  crown,  assisted  by  a  board,  which  was  to  be 
B":lrd"V'"  termed  the  Board  of  Control.  AVhile,  therefore,  the 
Control.  company  continued  to  exercise  a  nominal  executive 
power,  every  act  was  to  become  known  to,  and  regulated  by,  the 
new  board.  The  authority  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  was  much 
circumscribed :  and  three  only  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  out  of 
twenty-four,  were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  association  with 
the  board  in  political  aff'airs.  As  to  the  clauses  and  resoiutioua 
that  conquests  were  repugnant  to  the  British  nation,  and  that 
governors-general  should  neither  malce  wars,  nor  pejvce,  nor  treaties, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  home  authorities,  it  will  be  s»*kr 
hereafter  that  they  gradually  became  dead  letters.  Mr.  Dundas 
was  chosen  as  the  first  President  of  tlie  Board  of  Control.  IJe 
was  already  experienced  in  Indian  atl'air.-^  and  politics,  and  he 
proved  both  capable  and  useful. 

At  that  time,  the  open  and  unblusiiing  corruption  of  Bengal 
r.rrupttonat  ^''''^  b<^*^"  checked  by  ('live  and  Hastings,  roughly,  yet 
.Mndrns.  jf,  gQ^n;  exteut  efrecti\'ely  ;  but  no  one  had  interfered 

fit  Madras.  Loans  of  an  immense  amount,  of  which  Mr.  Paul 
B' nfield's  transactions  were  a  specimen,  were  claimed  from  the 
Nawab  of  the  Carnntic.  Govenior  Uumbold  had,  it  was  alleged, 
received  nearly  200,000/.  in  two  years  from  the  Zemindars  of  the 
Northern  Circars  and  other  corrupt  sources,  and  remitted  it  to 
Fnsjland:  and  many  other  scandals  were  notoriously  prevalent. 
Mr  B.tifloM'5  ^"  178i">,  thi'^  subject  was  debated  in  Parliament;  and 
riuiins.  to  the  astonishment,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Paul  Benfield  him- 

Belf,  he  found  that  his  claims,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  600,000/., 
had  been  admitted.  If  Mr.  Hastings's  proposal  in  1781  to  com- 
promise the  whole  of  the  debts  of  the  Nawiib  for  a  million  and  a 
hak'  sterling — as  could  have  been  effected — had  been  agreed  to, 
an  enormous  eventual  loss  would  have  been  prevented.  As  it  wai, 
(VmD»ig«inn  a  commissioner  was  appointed  for  their  registry  and  in- 
rJrhitic  vestigation  ;  but  as  no  means  were  adopted  for  prevent- 
«cijt».  j,^g  (In,  >Ca\vab  from  contracting  fre.«h  ioan.s,  or  for  the. 
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ffentleinen  of  Madras  for  making  them,  the  measure  had  little 
practical  ett'eet.  In  178o  also,  the  revenues  of  the  Caruatic,  which 
ijad  been  well  administered  by  a  board  of  officers,  were  restored  to 
the  Xawab,  under  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  over- 
ruled the  decision  of  Lord  Macartney  and  the  Court  of  Directors; 
and  Mr.  Uundas,  on  the  basis  that  the  war  with  3Iysure  had 
ceased,  considered  that  no  ground  remained  for  their  retention. 

While  the  Council  of  Madras  and  the  Xawab  of  the  Carnatic 
were  engaged  in  disputes  in  1767,  Mr.  Macpherson,  the 
purser  of  one  of  the  company's  ships,  son  of  a  Scotch  ..f  Mr.  Mac- 
minister  in  the  Jsle  of  Skye,  arrived  at  Madras,  and  ^ 
entered  the  Xawab's  service,  with  whom  he  so  contrived  to  in- 
gratiate himself,  that  he  was  despatched  to  England  to  app^^al  to 
the  ministry  against  the  acts  of  the  Madras  Council.  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson contrived  to  get  the  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton :  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  employer  so  successfully,  and  perhaps 
unscrupulously,  that  on  the  foundation  of  what  they  had  heard 
from  his  agent,  the  ministry  determined  to  recognise  the  Nawab 
of  the  Carnatic  as  a  royal  personage,  and  depute  an  e  voy  to  his 
court.  This  was  the  real  foundation  for  the  appointment,  first  of 
Sir  John  Lindsay,  and  afterwards  of  Sir  Robert  Harland,  as 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  which  led  to  the  invasion  of  the  Carnatic 
by  Hyder  Ally ;  and  tliough  the  Nawab  may  have  had  good  cau-e 
of  complaint,  the  course  adf>pted  proved,  in  the  end,  the  worst  and 
most  injudicious  means  of  obtaining  justice  for  him.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton  nominated  Mr.  Macpherson  to  the  civil  ser\'ice  of 
Madras,  which  gave  him  local  standing,  and  he  subsequently 
obtained  the  office  of  militaiy  paymaster;  but  as  he  still  maintained 
his  connection  witli  the  Xawab,  he  was  removed  from  his  situa- 
tion, and  again  returned  to  England  on  his  behalf,  and  entered 
Parliament,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Calcutta  as  second  member  of 
Council.  On  tlie  departure  of  Mr.  Hastings,  therefore,  Mr. Macpher- 
he  assumed  the  office  of  acting  governor-general,  and  -.'""r'ilor-* 
continued  in  that  exalted  post  for  twenty  months,  general. 
During  this  period  the  only  political  event  of  importance  with 
which  he  was  concenied,  was  the  denial  of  obligation  to  pav 
chouth  to  the  Mahrattas  for  Bengal,  and  the  offer  to  send  three 
battalions  of  infantry  to  assist  in  the  protection  of  the  Mahratta 
dominions,  on  the  eve  of  their  war  with  Tippoo  ;  but  XanaFurna- 
wees  rejected  the  latter  proposal,  which  however  gave  deep  offence 
to  Tippoo,  and  was  in  fact  a  direct  breach  of  treaty.  Lord 
Macartney  could  have  assumed  the  office  of  governor-general, 
in  virtue  of  a  commission  sent  from  England,  aiid  he  even  went  to 
Calcutta ;  but  his  health  had  failed,  and  he  returned  to  England 
in  178(3.     Sir  John  Macpherson,  therefore,  continued  in  office,  and 
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Rppliod  himself  to  the  reduction  of  expenditure,  in  which  he  had 
!-oine  success  ;  tliou^h  in  oilier  respects  his  administration  was 
feeble  and  inconsequent.  Lord  Macartney,  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  desired  to  have  the  appointment  of  governor-gencfral 
i-oniCorn-  renewed  on  his  own  terms;  but  these  were  declined  by 
K'.'vtriior-  ^''^  niinistiy,  anil  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  already 
Ki-iicnii.  distinguished  himself  in  the  American  war  as  a  soldier 

and  diplomatist,  wiis  appointed  governor-general,  and  reached 
Calcutta  early  in  September  1780.  JJefore  entering,  however, 
upon  his  eventful  administralioii,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
position  then  occupied  by  the  .Mahraltas  and  Ti]>poo  Suollan. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  treaty  of  .Salbye  with  Siiidia  on 
.  ,     the  part  of  the  Mahratta  nation,  hud   been  based  on 

Kfr.cts  of  the  r  ,.  ,  ,,       ,1-  T,        .  , 

itH.iiyuf  an  understanding  between  JMr.  Warren  Hastings  and 
Sindia,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  Mysore,  which  was 
becoming,  so  to  spealc,  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Mahrattas; 
and  Mr.  Hastings,  by  an  early  understanding  with  Sindia,  pre- 
vented him,  courted  as  he  was  by  Ilyder,  from  joining  him  in 
an  invasion  of  Uengal ;  while,  by  the  trt^aty  of  Salbye,  tlio  whole 
Mahratta  nation  was  removed  from  any  possible  coalition  with 
Mysore  against  the  English.  Nana  Fuinawees,  whose  jealousy 
of  Siudia's  ascendency  was  extreme,  would  willingly  have  se<.ii 
that  chieftain  seduced  into  an  alliance  with  Ilyder,  and  l,he 
English  attacked  by  their  combined  f<n-ces  :  hence  his  delay  in 
nitifying  the  treaty  of  Salbye  ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
Ilyder's  death,  lie  submitted  to  necessity,  and  it  was  didy 
executed.  On  the  continuance  of  the  war  by  'Jippoo,  after  his 
Trintj  with  father's  death,  which  Sindia  did  not  expect,  he  con- 
Simii.i.  eluded   a   new   treaty    witli    the    governor-general,  on 

October  28,  1  rSO,  under  the  terms  of  which  he  wrote  to  Tippoo 
threatening  him  with  a  comhined  attack.  AVhether  this  would 
have  had  any  ellect  or  not,  could  not  be  proved — it  is  most  pro- 
liable  it  would  have  had :  but  the  Madras  Government,  unable 
perhaps  to  comprehend  Mr.  Hastings's  ma.sterly  diplomacy,  dis- 
obeyed his  in.structions,  took  tlie  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  concluded  the  treaty  of  Manjialore,  as  has  been  already  re- 
lated. That  treaty  was,  there  is  little  doubt,  offensive  to  the 
Mahrattas,  for  it  ignored  their  existence  altogether ;  and  had  the 
proceedings  of  the  Madras  (Jovernnieiit  been  bohlly  thrown  over, 
and  a  new  treaty  demanded  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  conjunction  with 
the  Mahrattas,  or  singly,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  have  sujtported 
v.iriinwpeii      him  in  pffectinir  it.     'J'his  was  not  however  done,  and 

Il..(-tfllll8  x-  1-  1  •  111  rr- 

^|•/.>,n^nt         INaiia    jMirnawees,   luiving   made   demands   on    hppoo 
■'  '^^    ■         for  arrears  of  chouthj  which,  if  refuted,  would   be  a 
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Hutlicieut  cause  of  war,  went  to  meet  the  Nizam  at  "i  atgeer,  on 
tlie  Ulieema,  in   July   1784,  avowedly  to   settle    exisliug  claims 
and  diaputes  in   a   friendly  manner,  and   secretly   to  airange  an 
otlensive  and  defen.sive   war  against   Mysore.     Tippoo,  who  wa.* 
better   prepared   for  war  than  either,  when  lie  heard 
of  the  conference,  claimed  the  province  of  Beejapoor  diniHuIis on 
from  the  Nizam,  and  demanded  tiuit  the  standards  of  ^'"' '''■'^■""• 
weights  and   measures  which  he  had  established  should  be  made 
current  throughout  the  Nizam's  dominions.     These  contemptuous 
and  arrogant  proposals  were  no  doubt  intended  as  an  insult ;  but 
the  Nizam  was  not  prepared  to  resent  it  by  war,  and  tempoiized, 
while  various  matters  of  domestic  policy  prevented  Nana  Furna- 
wees  from  concluding  the  alliance  resolved  upon  at  Yatgeer. 

Allairs  did  not,  however,  long  continue  in  this  uncertain  posi- 
tiun.     Tippoo  had  emshed   out  all  embers   of  revolt  Hi?  rrueitic* 
in  his  western    provinces    bv  forcible  conversions    of  '"  "^''^ 

*  ,  '  wesrern 

great   numbers   ot    Christians   and   Hindoos    to    Ma-  provinces. 
liomedanisin  ;  had  carried  off  the   people  of  Coorg  bv  thousands 
into  slavery  ;  and  had  thus  established  a  rule  of  terror  and  cruelty, 
against  which   there  was  no  prospect  of  resistance.     In  178o  he 
turned  his   attention  to  the   northern   frontier  of  his  dominions. 
IJis  troops  were  not  long  in  coming  into  collision  with  the  Mah- 
Tiitta  forces,  and  obtained  some  advantages  over  them, 
which,  in  addition  to  his  forcible  conversions  of  Hindoos  the  Mah- 
on  the  very  borders  of  the  Mahmtta  territory,  if  not  ""*"**' 
within  its  bounds,  and  the  voluntary  death  of  2,000  Brahmins  to 
escape   the  indignity,  caused  Nana  Furnawees  very  grave  alarm, 
He  was  doubtful  of  the  ability  of  the  Nizam  to  abide  the  result 
of  a  contest ;  he  estimated  the  powerful  aid  which   Tippoo  had 
obtained  from   the  P'rench,  and  the  admirable   discipline  of  his 
army,  and  at  last  he  turned  to  the  English  for  assistance.  y,„^ 
This,  however,  though  preferred  through  Sindia  to  the  Puriuiwees 
governor-general,  Mr.  Macpherson,  and  urged  upon  the  tiie  Engiieii. 
basis  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  could  not  be  granted.     The  treaty  of 
Mangalore  had,  in  fact,  placed  the  English  in  the  position  of  a 
neutral  power ;  and  Nana  Furnawees  had  no  resource  but  to  con- 
clude  the   alliance   with   the    Nizam,     For   this   purpose    Nana 
moved  with  his  army  till  he   met    the  Nizam,    and 
Moodajee  Bhoslay  of  Berar,  near  Yatgeer,  and  a  treaty  i,env'/en  the 
was  concluded  for  the  conquest  and  partition  of  the  a!,d't""" 
whole  of  the  Mysore  dominions.  The  campaigns  which  ^''^"'* 
ensued  have  little  interest,  and  were  feeble  on   both  sides ;  but 
Tippoo,  at  the  close  of  1 786,  proposed  peace,  which  was  pearewiiu 
tin;illy  concluded   in  April  1787.     The   Mahrattas  ob-  ^'I'l''"- 
tained  some  restitution  of  territory.     Adony  was  restored   to  the 
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Nizam,  andTippoo  agreed  to  pay  forty-five  lacs  of  tribute — tliirty  in 
cash,  and  the  balance  in  a  year.  The  reason  of  so  sudden  a  proposal 
(if  peace  by  Tippoo  has  never  been  understood ;  but  the  appointment 
of  an  En<rlish  envoy  to  the  jNfahratta  court  probably  gave  rise  to 
an  opinion,  or  indeed  conviction,  that  the  Euglii^h  were  about  to 
Join  the  existing  coalition  against  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JF   THK   ADMrNISTKATION   OF  LORD   COENWALUS,    1786   TO   1792. 

Lord  Cornwallis  reached  Calcutta  in  September  1786,  bringing 
.    ^  „  Avith  him  detailed  instructions  from  the  President  of  the 

Lord  C(irn- 

wniiis arrives  Board  of  Coiitrol,  and  from  the  Court  of  Directors:  and 
possessing  not  only  their  entire  confidence,  but  that  of  the 
English  nation  at  large.  If  he  had  jio  local  experience  of  Indian 
atr;iirs,  he  was  as  yet  unfettered  by  local  interests  and  prejudices  : 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  presence  of  a  man  of  rank,  possessed  of  good 
abilities  and  sound  judgment,  would  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
representatives  of  England.  India,  as  far  as  the  British  were  con- 
cerned, was  fortunately  at  peace  on  F^ord  Cornwallis's  arrival,  and 
continued  so  for  three  years  afterwards.  lie  had  anjple  time, 
therefore,  to  apply  himself  to  correction  of  abuses,  which  be  found 
to  pervade  every  department  of  the  service,  and  which  as  yet  had 
been  remedied  only  in  a  very  partial  degree.  In  all  his  acts  lie 
correftionof  w'as  not  Only  just,  but  inexorably  honourable  and  per- 
ni.ubes.  sistent.     No  solicitations    from   any  quarter,  however 

high  or  influential,  caused  him  to  swerve  from  the  position  he  had 
a*.snmed,  and  resolutely  maintained.  Private  trade,  contracts, 
false  musters  of  soldiers,  with  every  other  source  of  oflicial  cor- 
ruption and  peculation,  were  searched  out,  and  prevented  ;  while 
s.ilaries  in  proportion  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  every 
office  were  allotted. 

During  this  period  the  affairs  of  Oudh  were  reviewed  and 
Aff.irnof  settled  to  mutual  advantage:  and  while  the  governor- 
oii.ih.  general,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Dehly  province, 

would  not  consent  to  withdraw  the  British  brigades  on  the  fronti'  r, 
he  reduced  the  payment  for  them  from  seventy-four  to  fifty  lacs 
I'f  rupees  a  year,  and  1h>  relieved  the  vizier  of  many  other  pecuniary 
demands  which  had  been  imposed  or  accepted.  All  applications 
for  interference  on  behalf  of  creditors  were  refused,  and  the  vizier 
was  made   independent   in   his  local  government ;  but  it  was  so 
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corrupt  and  inefficient,  that  lie  received  a  sharp  caution  in  regard 
to  its  niaiiageinent,  and  in  regard  to  the  waste  of  his  resources. 

The  affairs  of  the  Nizam  were  next  in  order :  they  involved 
questions  of  p-reat  importance.     The  Guntoor   Sircar 

^('cof  i.1 1  i'  111  9 

had   not  been  surrendered,   and  on  the  conclusion   of  "iHi  nm 
the  Nizam's  war  with  Tippoo,  in  1788,  the  governor- 
general    dispatched   a   demand  for   it  by  the   hands    of  Captain 
Kennaway,  an  officiU'  of  his  own  personal  staff.      Some  opposi- 
tion  had  been  apprehended,   and  troops   had   been    collected   to 
advance  into  tlie  territory;    but  the  Nizam    made    no  objection 
whatever  to  its  surrender,  though  on    the  other  hand  he  called 
upon  the  English  for  the  troops  specified  in  the  treaty  of  Masu- 
lipatam,   and  for  the  recovery  of  his  districts  seized  by  Hyder 
aiid   Tippoo    Sooltan.     Not   content  with    this,    how-  Ti)f  xizmiis 
ever,  the  Nizam  at  the  same  time  sent  an  embassy  to  xi'p'iM.t,^^  '" 
Tippoo,  bearing  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Koran  ;  warned  S""'t''"- 
him  of  the  power  of  tiie  luiglish,  and  urged  a  mutual   treaty  of 
defence   on  the  common  grounds  of  religion  and  interest.     Upon 
this  invitation  Tippoo  proposed  an  alliance  by  maniage,  as  a  pie- 
liniinary ;  but  this  was  haughtily  rejected  by  the  Nizam,  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  an  upstart  family.  The  negotiation, 
tlierefore,  had  only  the  effect  of  increasing  mutual  re- 
sentment :  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  action  upon  the  treaty 
of  Masulipatam  would  be  considered  an   olfence  by  Tippoo,  tlie 
more  especially  as  his  name,  either  by  design  or  accident,  was 
omitted  from  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  against  whom   the 
British  brigade  was  not  to  be  employed  by  the  Nizam, 

It  ha-s  already  been  detailed,  that  Tippoo  had  concluded  a 
sudden  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  ;  and  views  nt 
he  expected  perhaps  that,  in  ensuring  their  neutralitv,  ti'ppoo. 
he  si-jould  be  at  liberty  to  break  again  with  the  English — with 
whom,  as  he  assured  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  he  should 
again  go  to  war  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  English  were,  lie 
always  considered,  as  his  ftither  had  done,  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way,  not  only  of  the  conquest  and  pos.session  of  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  India,  but  of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  In  short,  there  was 
no  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Tippoo,  except  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  of  India,  if  indeed  even  that  would  suffice. 

While  these  events  were  pending,  and  even  the  Government  in 
England  were  rapidly  coming  to   the  conclusion  that 
the  English  in  India  could  not  remain  a  neutral  power,  prepares  for 
'J'ippoo  had  decided  on  war.     The  territory  of  Travan- 
i-cire,  by  the  treaty  of  Mangalore,  was  declared  to  be  under  EnglisJi 
protection  :  and  the  rajah  had  recently  purchased  two  towns  on 
the  coast,    Cranganore   and    Ayacotta,   from   the  Dutch.      These 
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Ti|>pno  denmmU'd.  on  the  ground  tliat  the  sale  by  the  Dutcli  was 
iuviilid,  and  tliat  they  beUinfred  to  his  ally,  the  Kajah  of  Cocdiia. 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  prepared  to  support  the  Travancore  purchase, 
and  directed  Mr.  Holland,  the  president  at  Madnu?,  to  make  the 
necessary  ronmuiuication  to  Tippoo;  but  he  withheld  it,  and 
instead,  tried  to  extort  a  sum  of  money  from  the  Kaiah  of  Travan- 
core for  himself.  Notwithstanding  the  reforms  in  Bengal,  tlie 
corruption  of  .Madras  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  yet  alfected, 
and  carried  wiih  it  corresponding  weakness  and  irresolution. 
The  Kajah  of  Travancore  had  thrown  up  lines  of  fortifications 
on  bis  northern  frontier,  between  the  mountains  and 

Tr:ivnnrore  ' 

jitui-kedby  the  Sea :  and   lippoo,  whose  torcea  had  been  tor  some 

'  time   watching  an   opportunity,  attacked  them  on  tlie 

night  of  December  28,  1789.      lie  was   gallantly  repulsed,  w^ith 

wi„,  is  heavy  loss,  when  he  called  up    reinforcements,   and  a 

repulsed.  siege  train,   and  prepared   to  carry  on   the  war   witii 

vigour.  Against   this   violent   proceeding,   the   Government   of 

Governor  Madras  made  no  etfort  or  protest:  and  Governor  IIol- 

Hoiiaiid  imij   gyyij  deserted   his  post,  and  sailed  for   England. 

Jesfrts  Ilia  r         '  r 

i>"st.  But  Lord   Cornwallis,  who  was   prepared   to  hear   at 

any  time  of  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  Tippoo,  hesitated  no 
Treniies  with  longer.  On  receiving  news  of  the  attack  of  Travan- 
ra'iusVmi  core.  Nana  Furnawees  immediately  offered  an  alliance 
tiieKiziiii.  ■with  the  English  against  Tippoo,  which  was  accepted, 
and  concluded  in  the  month  of  March  1790;  and  specified  the 
number  of  troops  to  be  employed  in  the  war,  with  many  other 
necesary  conditions.  A  treaty  with  the  Nizam  was  also  coti- 
cluded,  to  the  same  purport,  in  July  of  the  same  year.  The 
finances  of  liengal  wore  in  a  most  Houn.^hing  condition,  and  a 
large  surplus  remained  in  the  treasury ;  and  General  Medows, 
now  governor,  as  well  as  commander-in-chief,  of  Madra.",  was 
appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  now  declarod.  (Jeneral 
Medows  liad  been  delaved  longer  than  he  anticipated 

GiMieral  .  .  ^    i'  •       <•  i  i  i        i 

Mtdows-  in  the  equipment  of  his  forces ;    but  he   opened    the 

"""'*'*"■  campaign  by  marching  from  Trichinopnly  on  May  III!, 
1790,  at  the  head  of  1">,000  fine  troops;  and  on  July  21,  the  army 
reached  Coimbatoor,  having  captured  several  forts  during  the 
march.  ]?y  the  end  of  September,  I'alghautchery  and  Dindigul, 
both  deeni*Kl  impn-gnable,  had  surrendered.  This  completed  the 
occupation  of  the  low  country :  and  the  army  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  passes  preparini'  to  ascend  into  Mysore,  when  Tip- 

tiirldnnts  of  ',  i  •  '      j    \ 

till-  mm-         poo,  by  a  masterly  movement,  interposed  between  two 
*"*'*"■  portions  of  it,  fought  Cohinei  Floyd,  and  forced  him  to 

retreat.     I^ut    it  was   impossible  to  bring  the   8ot)ltan   to  action 
cgain,  and   the  subse^^uent   movements  of  both   sides  have  lillls 
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interest  lu  Malabar,  liowever,  Colonel  Hartley  defeated  the 
Mysore  general,  Hoosein  Ally,  and  forced  him  to  surrender,  and 
General  Abercronihie  hnd  reduced  Cann<iUOie,  by  which  uieara 
the  coast  province  was  secured. 

Nor  had  the  Mahratta*  been  idle.     Joined  by  a  detachment  of 
Bombay  troops,  under  Captain    Little   (the    narrative  jiaiiratta 
of  whose  operations,  written  by  Lieutenant  Moore,  is  '■■°^'^""^"'»' 
extrentely  interestinir,  and  should   be  perused  by  the  £"[\'j^'." 
student),  ruieshnim  Bhow   Putwurdhun    opened   the  i'»rr=<ti»e- 
campaign  on  August  2'),  1789.     He  was  opposed  by  two  Mysore 
officers,  Budr-ool-Zeman  Khan  and  Kootub-ood-deen  ;  the  former 
with  8,000  men  occupied  the  strong  fort  of  Dharwar,  while  the 
other  operated  in  the  field.     Dharwar  was  invested  on  October  30, 
1789,  but  owing  to  the  inefficient  Maliratta  artillery,  uham-ar 
and  the  absence  of  English  siege  guns,  the  place  held  cap""'»t*^5. 
out  till  April  4,   17W,  when  Budr-ool-Zeman  Khan  and  his  gar- 
rison— who  had   defended   the   place  valiantly— capitulated,   and 
marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.     During  the  whole  of  this 
period,  the  Nizam's  forces  had  been  compfiratively  inactive :   and 
their  sieges  of  Kopuldroog,   and  ]iahadur  Bimda,  had  been  in- 
effective. 

The  results  of  the  first  campaign  hnd  fallen  short  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis's  anticipations,  and  lie  determined   to   conduct 
the  second  himself.     He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Ma-  waiiu  ci.n- 

dras,  where  his  first  act  Avas  to  re-attach  the  revenues  go,- i  ' 

of  the  Carnatic,  wliich,  it   will    be  remembered,   had  '"'"i"''^- 
been  assigned  to  the  Xawab    bat  had  been   scandalously  mis- 
managed by  him.     On  January  29,  1791,  Lord  Comwallis  assumed 
the  command  of  the  army:  and  having  amused  Tippoo  by  feints 
in  I  lie  direction  of  the  former  passes  into  Mysore,  ascended  the 
Mogb-e    Oihat    without    opposition,    and    marched    direct   upon 
]>angal(>re,  where  the  petta.  or  native  town,  was  taken  Bang.iaie 
by  assault,  and  an  atteuipt  to  recover  it  by  Tippoo  was  '^''''■"■ 
defeated  witli  severe  loss.     Tiie  fort  was  afterwards  breached,  and 
carried  by  storm  on  the  night  of  March  20.     The  Nizam's  forces 
— about  10,000  cavalry — now  took  heart,  and  made  a  junction  witli 
Lord  Curnwallis  ;  but  though  eminently  picturesque  in  appea!bn(e, 
they  proved  utterly  useless  in  tlie  campaign,  and  indeed  became 
an  inconvenience  rather  than  assistance.     The  united  Thcarmy 
forces  then  moved  westwards  upon  iSeringapatam,  and  sJrm^-i'" 
at  the  same  time  General  Abercrombie  advanced  from  i"*'»"'- 
the  west  coast.     Tippoo,  who  had  hitherto  consistently  avoided 
general  actions,  drew  up  his  army  t  ■  protect  his  capital,  and  took 
up   SI   strong  position  at  Arikera,   on  Apiil    1.3,  and   awaited    an 
attack;  but   Lord  Cornwallis,  by   a  masterly  manoeuvre,  carried 
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out  throiijrli  a  tremendous  storm,  contrived  to  turn  part  of  the 
General  p)sition  durini^  the  night,  and  by  daylight  of  the  14th 

ATiko'a'  ^  general  action  ensued,  which  resulted  in  Tippoo's 
Tii>i>on  is        defeat.     The  vietorv,  however,  proved  usele-s:    Lord 

UefeHtcd  ' 

Corawallis's  supplies  were  so  scanty  and  defective, 
eii'ppMe*  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after  destroying  the 
corifwMiii*  battering-train  and  heavy  stores;  and  he  was  perhaps 
'"  "■'■"■«•'"•  only  saved  from  serious  dif^a-ster  by  the  opportune  arrival 
of  the  well  supplied  Mahratta  forces  under  Purdshniiu  Kao,  with 
Captain  Little,  whose  messengers,  announcing  their  prc»gre.«8,  bad 
all  been  cut  off  by  Tippoo's  spies,  .llurry  Punt,  with  another 
Mahratta  foice,  reached  camp  soon  afterwards  ;  but  I^ord  Corn- 
wallis  was  in  no  position  to  renew  the  operations,  and  took  up  fi 
position  at  Bangalore,     Thus  ended  the  second  campaign. 

For  the  third,  a  portion  of  the  Maiuatta  army  under  Purfebram 
Tiiini  Bhow,    with  Captain  Little,  was  sent  to  the  uorth- 

caiiipaign.  -west.  Tile  Xizaui's  forces  also,  with  an  English  detacli- 
ment,  were  employed  in  reducing  the  country  to  the  north-east, 
while  the  main  army,  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  aided  by  Hurry  Punt, 
remained  for  the  central  service.  Before  advancinj?  again  upon 
Seringapatam,  and  before  the  arrival  of  nnnfureements.  Lord 
Cornwallis  directed  the  reduction  of  several  of  the  stupendous 
mountain  fortresses  of  ^lysore :  and  the  captures  of  Nundidroog, 
."^.ivandroog,  Kayacotta,  and  other  places  were  marked  bv  a  series 
of  brilliant  exploits,  which  gave  a  tone  of  contideuce  to  the  wliole 
army.  In  the  north-west  also,  the  Mahrattas  and  Captain  Little 
had  been  successful,  defeating  Tippoo's  forces  in  a  well-fought 
action  near  .Simoga ;  but  Coimbatoor  was  lost,  after  a  long  and 
valiant  defence  by  Lieutenant  Clialmers,  and  its  capitulation 
shamefully  vicdated.  These  operations,  against  which  Tippoo 
took  no  part  in  the  field,  had  occupied  the  wliole  of  17!U.  In 
•lanuary  17li2,  Lord  T'ornwallis  had  completed  his  preparations: 
The  army  «iid  joined  bv  a  part  of  the  Nizam's  and  Mahratta  forces. 
sl'rilUpt-* °"  advanced  on  Serin;rap.itam,  wliich  he  reached  unnp- 
pauiii.  posed  on  February  •">.     He  was  joined  on  the  l(>th  by 

fieneral  Abercrombie  with  tiie  army  of  IJombay ;  but  the  fort  bad 
been  previously  invested,  and  was  held  by  tlie  sooltau  in  person 
Bieire»f  **  tlie  head  of  tiie  frieater  portion  of  his  army.     'i'he. 

the  fort.  operations  of  the  Bombay  army  on  the  south  side  of 
tlie  fort,  and  its  now  complete  isolation,  togetlier  with  the  rapid 
proo-ress  niad«  by  the  besiegers,  seemed  to  have  combined  to 
produce  in  Tippoo's  mind  a  dread  of  British  power  wliicli  lie  lisid 
never  before  exjMirienced.  He  had  little  thought  when  Lord 
Cornwallis  retreated  after  the  action  of  Arikera,  that  the  ston-s 
then  destroyed  could  be  replac^'d  :  but  hia  second  advance,  at  tho 
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head  of  a  far  more  complete  equipment,  caused  Tippoo  to  exclaim, 
'  It  is  not  what  I  see  of  the  English,  that  I  fear  ;  but  what  I  do 
not  see;'  and  it  was  true.      On  February  24,  the  sooltan  sent 
Lieutenant  Chalmers,  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  open  negfo- 
tiations  for  peace,  which,  alter  some  interruption  in  iKgotiates 
regard  to  a  stipulation  in  favour  of  the  Eajab  of  Coorg,    "  '""''" 
who    liad  materially    aided   General  Abercrombie,   and    dreaded 
'I'ippoo's  Tengeance,  were  concluded  on  the  24th  ;  and  on  the  20tl), 
the  two  sons  of  Tippoo,  who  were  to  remain  as  hostages  for  the 
fulfilment   of  the   conditions,  amved   in   camp,    and   were  very 
honourably  welcomed.     The  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  Terms  of  tiie 
was  not  finally  executed  till  March  19,  were  hard  but  '■'•^''•y- 
necessary.     The  sooltan  ceded  half  his  dominions  to  the  allies,  of 
wiiich  the  English  portion  was  Malabar,  Coorg,  and  the  Barah 
Mahal.     To  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  districts  contiguous 
to  their   own    tt-rritories,  of  proportionate  value,  were  allotted  ; 
and  a  sum  of  3,300,000/.,  sterling  was  to  be  paid  as   expenses 
of  the  war,    half  in   cash  and   half  within  a  year.     Although 
tlie  Nizam's  and  Maliratta  troops  had  been  treated  with  scrupu- 
lous  good    faith    by  Lord   Cornwallis,  yet   it   was   nevertheless 
discovered,  in    1799,  that  their  leaders   bad   been   in  traitorous 
correspondence  with  Tippoo,  during  the  actual  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  :    and  that  nothing  short  of  Lord  Cornwaliis's  energy,  and 
ability   in   diplomacy,    for   which   tliey  were  not  prepared,   had 
prevented  their  siding  with  Tippoo  and  attacking  the   English 
forces.      This   result   was    happily    averted    by   the   acceptance 
by   the    sooltan,     after    a    long    and    anxious    conference   with 
his   ministers  and    officers,    of  Lord   Coi-nwallis's   terms,   and   a 
determination  to  rely  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  English  com- 
mander  alone.     It  ma}-  also   be  recorded,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memories  of  the  two  great  commanders  of  the  army,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis and  General  Medows,  that  they  refused  any  share  of  prize 
money,  and  gave  up  tlieir  portions  to  the  forces. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE   PROGRESS   OF   ADMIXISTR.VTIOy,  1793. 

The  Mysore  war  having  thus  been  brought  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion. Lord  Cornwallis  returned  to  Bengal  to  carry  out  the 
final  measures  of  his  administration,  which  had  been  in  gradn.il 
progress.  Of  tlie  consolidation  of  English  power  in  India,  after 
tlie  result  of  the  Mysore  war,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Tlie 
Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  had  dwindled  in  influence,  in  proportion 
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n-"  tlie  new  power  had  ri.«on,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  question 
th;it,  but  for  tlie  English  intervention,  Tippoo  Sooltan  would 
inevitably  have  defeated  both.  Notwithstanding  the  just  ground 
of  the  war  and  its  necessity — a^  well  t<i  preserve  the  Carnatic  and 
repress  ambitious  violence,  as  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power 
Among  the  native  States  of  India — the  conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  severely  arraigned  in  Enjjland,  wliere  the  idea  of  territorial 
conquest  was  still  foreign  to  the  people,  and  the  peculiar  political 
conditions  of  the  .several  native  powers  necessarily  very  imperfectly 
known.  Could  it  have  been  understood,  tliat  all,  witli  few  ex- 
ceptions, were,  so  to  speak,  political  adventurers  :  that  the  most 
powerful  had,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  obtained  their 
dominions  by  usurpation  and  violence  ;  that  each  was  striving,  or 
prepared  to  strive,  for  a  general  mastery — tlie  position  of  England 
might  well  have  been  recognised  as  a  military  power,  prepared 
to  strike  in  the  general  vielee  and  win  what  it  could.  Thia 
however,  could  not  be ;  and  the  national  feeling  against  territorial 
acquisition,  or  aggression  in  any  form,  was  sedulously  maintained, 
and  became  modified  only  by  necessities  which  could  not  be 
anticipated.  No  one  had  laboured  more  earnestly  to  impress  upon 
Lord  Comwallis  the  necessity  of  avoiding  war  and  conquest, 
than  Mr.  I'itt  and  Mr.  iJundas,  backed  by  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  assented  to  their  views 
more  decidedly  than  Lord  Cornwallis,  when  lie  accepted  the 
otKce  of  governor-general ;  yet  the  violent  ambition  of  one  native 
power  had  rendered  immediate  action  unavoidable,  and  in  due 
time  the  war  policy  of  Lord  Cornwallis  became  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated and  approved  by  his  country. 

The  triumph  of  the  Mysore  war  was,  however,  only  an  episode 
of  Lord  Cornwallis's  administration.  It  is  on  deeper  foundations 
that  his  reputation  as  a  statesman  deserves  to  rest.  Warren 
Hastings,  whose  eflbrts  in  reference  to  executive  government 
Iiave  already  been  detailed,  had  in  effect  done  little  more  than 
prepared  the  way  ;  and  the  first  three  years  of  Lord  Cornwallis's 
incumbency  had  been  devoted  to  checking  abuses,  and  placing 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  public  servants  on  a  proper 
foiiting.  These  measures  had  been  attended  with  very  satisfac- 
torv  results  :  and  the  field  was  open  to  the  governor-general  to 
proceed  to  further,  and  more  enlar;red,  measures  in  relation  to  the 
colh'ction  of  revenue,  and  the  administration  of  ju.stice.  If 
Hastings  had  remedied  .some  evils,  by  abolishing  the  doubli 
povernnunt,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  now  to  prescribe  a  future 
pdicy  of  more  comprehensive  executive  administration, 
i.iiiti  ipnnre  It  would  b<'  necessarily  Ivyond  the  scope  of  this 
marrvtiiuc.    mnnunl  to  enter  \\\*tm  the  varied  and  intricate   qnes- 
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tioiis  of  the  tenures  of  land  in  Bengal  and  the  condition  of  it« 
occupants.  As  in  all  otiier  provinces  of  India,  the  Moghul  settle- 
ments by  survey  and  valuation  of  land  in  the  time  of  tlie  Emperor 
Akbur  had  decided  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  paid.  So  also 
in  Bengal ;  but  these  settlements  had  become  obsolete  in  most 
re.'ipects.  Increase  or  decrea.«e  of  population  and  cultivation,  the 
value  of  produce  and  money,  had  affected  all ;  and  the  hereditary 
position  of  the  collectors  of  revenue,  with  whom  the  subsequent 
-Moghul  governments  had  not  interfered,  had  given  them  those 
pre.^criptive  rights  of  which  they  were  found  in  po>-session.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  English  obtained  the  imperial 
grant  of  Bengal :  and  the  subsequent  regulations  of  affairs  were  a 
succession  of  temporary  makej-hifts  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of 
revenue  from  year  to  year.  Inquiries  had  led  to  the  collection  oJ" 
information;  but  it  was  ill-digested  and  only  very  par-  t,,^ C(,„rt ^^ 
tiallv  understood  in  Eiijrland.     Nevertheless,  on  April  Directors 

n->      1-1.1  T  1  1-11       ri'i-oniineiid  a 

i'J,  1/&0,  tlie  directors  wrote  a  long  and  evidently  ian«i  settle- 
deeply  considered  dispatch  on  the  subject,  condemning  ""'"  ' 
many  former  practices,  and  recommending  a  settlement  with  the 
hereditary  Talookdars,  or  revenue  officers,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
to  be  made  permanent,  if  it  should  work  satisfactorily.  This 
dispatch  can  hardly  be  termed  the  basis  of  Lord  Comwallis's 
proceedings,  for  his  measure  was  founded  upon  independent 
sources  of  oboervation  and  inquiry ;  and  he  now  proposed  to  bestow 
upon  the  Zemindars  of  Bengal  the  property  of  the  soil,  TiieperiKtu-ii 
and  to  fix  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  it  in  per-  settlement, 
petuity,  as  far  as  the  demand  of  Government  was  concerned.  The 
only  reservation  was  in  favour  of  the  cultivators,  who  were  to  be 
protected  by  leases :  but  were  not  thereby  defended  from  increase 
of  demand.  Mr.  Shore,  to  whose  abilities  Lord  Comwallis  owed 
his  knowledge  of  detail,  opposed  a  permanent  settlement  very 
strenuously  :  and  the  question  being  referred  for  the  decision  of  the 
Home  Government,  which  approved  of  the  perpetual  settlement, 
the  measure  was  finally  proclaimed  in  Bengal  on  March  22, 
179/i. 

Although  it  relieved  present  apprehensions,  and  certainly  in- 
spired confidence,  it  is  very  questionabk-  whether  the  ad-  jierit.=  of  tiie 
vantages  have  in  any  degi-ee  counterbalanced  the  dis-  ""^"s"'"*^- 
advantages  which  have  proceeded  from  this  measure.  It  established 
a  local  aristocracy  and  created  immense  private  wealth.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  depressed  the  cultivators  to  an  extent  hardly  re- 
alisable. It  secured  the  existing  demands  of  Government  with- 
out fluctuation  ;  but  provided  nothing  against  the  possible  necessi- 
ties of  the  State,  while  it  alienated  the  prospective  advantages, 
which  would  have  been  enormous ;    and  it  required  additional 
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legistlation  for  year.'?,  to  prevent  tliat  veiy  oppression  of  the  people 
wliich  it  was  dosired  to  avert.  As  to  the  native  aristocracy,  it  is 
very  questionable,  except  in  a  few  instances,  -whether  it  liaa 
raised  itself  above  its  original  condition  ;  but  the  national  covenant 
lias  never  been  infringed,  all  temptations  and  necessities  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  judicial  reforms  of  Lord  Cornwnllis  are  in  many  respectfi 
.iiidirini  cpeu  to  objection  ;  but  were  received,  as  was  their  due, 

rjiirstioiis.  -with  admir.ition  for  their  advance  upon  existing  insti- 
tutions, lie  separated  the  office  of  judge  from  that  of  collector 
of  revenue,  and  established  separate  civil  courts  in  every  district 
for  the  trial  of  native  suits,  with  four  general  courts  of  appeal,  and 
a  final  appeal  from  any  one  of  them  to  the  Sudder  Dewany  Court 
of  Calcutta.  The  criminal  courts  were  presided  over  by  judges  of 
tilt!  civil  courts  in  rotation,  who  held  sessions  :  and  the  Mahomedan 
law,  as  intei-preted  by  native  officers  attached  to  them,  became  the 
basis  of  their  decisions.  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  code  was  remodelled  ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  wliether  it  was  improved,  and  the  appointment 
of  native  officers,  called  daroghas,  who  had  minor  jurisdictions, 
proved  in  the  sequel  unfortunate.  It  was  equally  to  be  regretted 
also  that  the  service  was  closed  to  all  natives,  exctpt  in  the  most 
inferior  positions;  but  reform,  in  this  material  respect  and  others, 
■was  only  to  ensue  upon  the  bitter  experience  of  years. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  having  concluded  his  administrative  acts  in 
Ik'ugal,  proceeded  to  Madras,  intending  to  take  command  of  an 
armv  against  the  French,  with  whom  a  new  war  had  begun  ;  but 
he  ibuud  that  his  intended  opei'ations  airavnst  Pundiclierry  had 
Lord  ooru-  ^cen  autiiipated,  in  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  Colonel 
wrtius  Braithwaite,  and  he  embarked  for  England  in  October 

ri' turn 3  to  '  ,         ,  ■       t    ,        m 

Kiigiaiid.  170o,  and  was  succeeded  by  8ir  .lolm  Shore,  a  civil 
servant  of  Bengal,    in    connection    with   whom   the   great  land 

settlement  of  Bengal  had  been  efl'ected,  and  who,  in 
siii.'rc  virtue  of  the  commission   sent  to  him  from  England, 

assumed  charge  of  his  office  on  October  28,  17!X>. 
Meanwhile,  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  charter  had  brought 

about  new  discussions  in  England  in  regard  to  the  con- 

OpposKlon  to  .      ,  ,  °  1         r    i      J  •.] 

rfiiiwai  of       tmuance   ot    tlie   company  s  monopoly   ot    trade  witli 

pi'iii'a"'  Inilia,  and  it^s  extension  was  opposed  by  tin*  mercantile 
iiiouopoijr.  interests  of  England,  with  mucii  ability.  The  ministry, 
however,  .supported  the  claims  of  tlic  com  pan)- ;  and  the  prosperous 
Plate  of  the  Indian  finances  justified  Mr.  Dundas  in  pointing  to 
tlieui  as  a  result  of  good  management  with  which  interference 
wouM  be  im-xpedient.  The  merchants  of  England  were 
rnitmiic  not,  however,  satisfied  :  atul  free  trade  to  the  amount  of 
c«'.n  I  9 II  .     y  QQQ  j^„g  p,.p  jy,,j.  became  a  clause  iu  the  new  charier, 
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•wliich  was  to  continue  for  twenty  years.     Hitherto  all  applications 
{tit  missionaries,  schoolmasters,  and  other  instructors  in  religion 
and  knowledge,  had  been  refused,  on  tlie  ground  that  ciiristian 
dangerous  effects  niiirht  be  produced  by  their  presence  ',I',!t f*"*'"* 
among  the  people  of  India ;  and  Mr.  \\'iruerforce's  nio-  """"^'^ 
tion  for  their  admission  to  India,  and  recognition  under  the  new 
charter,  was  rejected. 


CIIArXER   \L 

MAHKATTA    AFFAIRS,  1793   TO    T79o. 

SnfDiA  had  not  become  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Toons,  against 
Tippoo  Sooltan.     He  had  demanded  the  protection  of 
uis  teiTitory  by  the  iLuglisn  during  nis  absence  at  the  cfouinsein 
war,  and  two  battalions  to  be  attached  to  his  forces  ; 
and  with  these  terms,  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  neutra- 
tralising  the  good   feeling  of  Nana  Furnawees,  Lord  CornwalliJi 
did  not  comply.     On  June  20,  1790,  Sindia's  forces  had  defeated 
Ismail  Beg,  who  was  still  in  the  field  on  his  own  account,  in  a 
bloody  battle  near  Patun,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery  and  ten 
battalions  of  infantry,   who  laid  down  their  arms.     In   1791  the 
IJajpoots  again  took  the  field  ;  but  were  defeated  on  September  12, 
when  peace  ensued,  on  their  promise  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 
Sindia's  prosperity  and  the  completeness  of  his  army  were  now 
viewed  with  intense  jealousy  by  Ilolkar,  and  he  took  the  Chevalier 
Dudrenec  into  his  service,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  Rivalry  of 
similar  disciplined  force  to  that  of  his  rival.   Ilolkar  was,  Hoikar. 
of  the  two,  the  favourite  at  Poona,  and  was  employed  b}'  Nana 
Furnawees   to   operate   as   a  clieck  against  Sindia's  power ;  but 
Sindia,  who  was  perhaps  apprehen.-^ive  that  a  too  prolonged  absence 
from  Poona  might  operate  to  his  disadvantage,  set  out  „.  _,. 

c  r  .,  .  •»!        Siiidia  pre- 

fer the  Deccan,  taking   with    hun  the  in.'^ignia  of  the  ere.u  to  tiio 

P(5shwah's  office,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
emperor.  He  readied  Poona  on  June  11  ;  and  though  opposed  by 
Nana  Furnawees,  the  pt'rniissiou  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattara  was 
obtained  to  the  investiture  of  the  young  Peshwah  with  the  hono- 
rary robes  and  jewels,  and  the  ceremony  was  carried  investiture.. f 
out  with  gorgeous  pomp  ;  but  it  was  hardly  questionable  ""^  Pi'siiwai.. 
that  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Mahratta  families  viewed 
the  reception  of  honour*  from  a  pageant  emperor  with  dissatisfac- 
tion and  contpinpt.  Mahdoo  P.ao  Peshwah,  a  high-spirited  and 
generous  youth,  was  delighted  with  Sindia,  wliom  he  found  to  be 

li  it 
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a  frnnk,  free  soldier :  nnd  the  intercourse  with  liim  vras  very 
ditlerent  and  far  n7ore  agreeable  tliitn  that  with  his  guardian 
Rud  minister,  Nana.  Sindia  hoped  to  gain  over  the  vouth  to  hia 
interests  and  policy;  Nana's  policy  waa  to  prevent  his  effecting 
this  ohjeot. 

Wliile  these  intrigues  were  in  action  at  Poona,  Sindia's  and 
Ilolkar's  forces,  wliich  had  been  acting  in  concert  in  Ilindostau  for 
tlio  collection  of  tribute,  came  into  collision  on  a  division  of 
plunder,  and  one  of  the  severest  actions  on  Mahratta  record  was 
fought  between  them  at  Lukhairoe,  near  Ajmere.  Holkar's  forces 
„  ..  ^  were  muted,  and  his  disciplined  infantry,  under  Dudre- 

fi>rres  rented  nec,  almost  annihilated,  with  the  loss  of  thirty-eight 
'  '"  "*■  puns.  On  receipt  of  this  news  at  Poona,  Nana  called 
up  Pur&hiam  Bhow  with  2,000  horse ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Sindia  sent  for  an  infantry  brigade  to  reinforce  the  detachment 
which  liad  accompanied  him.  AVhat  might  have  been  the  result 
of  these  movements  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture;  but  at  a  crisis 
when  Nana,  despaiiiug  of  recovering  his  authority,  had  besought 

the  Peshwah  to  allow  him  to  retire  to  Benares,  Maha- 
Miiiidnjee      dajee  Sindia  died  of  fever  at  Wurolee,  near  Poona,  on 

Fel)nuiry  12, 17U4.  lie  left  no  issue,  but  lie  had  declared 
Dowlut  Piio,  son  ul'  his  youngest  brother,  Anund  llao,  to  be  hia 
D'.wiiit  Rao  licir;  and  this  election,  though  it  had  not  been  con- 
mcceedshiin.  firmed  by  formal  adoption,  was  recognised  by  the  whole 
iif  the  confederate  Mahratta  chieftains.  At  that  time,  Dowlut 
L'ao  was  less  than  Hfteen  yt-ars  of  age,  and  it  would  necessarily  be 
some  time  before  he  could  take  a  part  in  public  atiairs.  Nana 
liirnawees,  therefi)re,  continued  to  e.xercise,  now  without  interrup- 
tion, the  whole  authority  of  tho  Mahratta  nation. 

There  had  remained  many  questions  f(.ir  settlement  between  the 
Nizam  and  the  Mahiattas,  in  which  no  progress  had  been  made 

since  the  interview  between  him  nnd  Nana  Furnawees 
I.,  iw.en  the  at  Yatgeer,  before  their  brief  war  with  Tippoo.and  many 
iiir  Mill-         of  tliese  were  of  old  standing.     On  the  other  hand  the 

Niziim  preferred  claims  upon  the  Mahrattas  ;  nnd  it  is 
]»robable,  if  both  had  agreed  to  submit  them  to  Lord  Coruwallis, 
they  would  have  been  amicably  settled ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  each  party  was  jealous  of  the  English  success,  though 
both  had  benefited  by  it,  and  the  English  was  the  last  power  to 
be  resorted  to,  aa  from  its  decision  there  could  be  no  appeal.  But 
after  the  departure  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  Ni/am,  pressed  by  the 
„.    _.      .      Mahrattas  for  a  seltlenu'nt,  npulied  for  a  treaty  of  truar- 

« iriti.mto  antee  to  Sir  John  .Shore,  who,  foreseemg  that  the  f^raiit 

unoreiii  of  it  would  cause  offence  to  the  Mahraltns,  refused  to 

"*  ■  consent.      Tiiis    transaction    became    known    to  Nan.! 
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Furnawees,  who  was  emboldened  by  the  non-interference  of  tlie 
English  to  press  tlie  adjustment  of  the  natiim.il  claims  j;.,,,^ 
more  decidt-dly.     But  correspondence  and  envoys  were  J;"r"'^"^*$^g 
alike  unable  to  malie  any  imprt-ssion  on  the  Hyderabad  i'h'"'*- 
court.     The  Nizam  had  materially  increased  his  forces,  and  under 
the  able  management  of  M.  Kaymond,  twenty-three  battalions  of 
disciplined  infantry,  with  an  excellent  artillery,  had  been  organised, 
and  oeemed  to  be  a  formidable  addition  to  his  ordinary  Tiu'Sizam 
army.     The  demands   of  the    Mahratta  envoy,  which  jj?,',','5.aua'* 
amounted  to  no  less  than  2'JO  lacs  of  rupees,  or2,000,000/.  '^'^'■"^ ; 
sterling,  were  rouglily  and  insultingly  rejected,  and  both  parties 
prepared  for  war.     The  armies  which  took  the  field  in  and  war 
January  1705  were  enormous.     The  Nizam  at  the  head  e"^"^*- 
of  110,000  men  advanced  by  way  of  Beeder  and  Oodgeer,  and  de- 
scended the  Mohree  pass,  in  the  direction  of  I'urainda,  where  he 
purposed  to  meet  the  Mahrattas ;  while  Nana  P'urnawees,  taking 
the  young  Pfchwah  with   him,  appointed   Pureshram   Lhow  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  which  consisted  of  130,000  men,  chieHy 
cavalry,  with  loO  guns. 

The  fidvanced  guards  of  the  armies  met  on   March  11,  1795,  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  the  town  and  small  fort  of  nattip  <.f 
Khurdlah,  below  the  Mohree  pass;  and  the  first  attack  '^'""'Ji-'''- 
on  the  Mahratta  horse  was  favourable  to  the  Patan  cavalry  of  tho 
Nizam  ;  but  M.  Perron,  who  ooumianded  Sindia's  troops,  l>ad.  with, 
gi'eat  judgment,  occupied  some  low  eminences  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  with  his  artillery ;  and  as  the  main  body   of  the  Nizam's 
cavalry  advanced  to  M.  liaymond's  support,  he  turned  upon  them 
the  concentrated  lire  of  thirty-tive  field-guns,  while  at  the  aame 
time  they  were  assailed  by  flights  of  rockets.     The  whole  of  the 
Moghul  cavalry  then  broke  and  fled  ;  but  Kaymond  held  his  ground 
well,  anil  the  cavalr}'  might  yet  have  been  rallied,  had  not  the 
Nizam  at  this  crisis  recalled  Raymond  for  his  protection,  and  that 
of  the  ladies  of  his  family.    Thus  the  battle  was  lost.    In  j,,  fg^u  of  tLs 
the  morning  the  Nizam  was  found  to  have  retreated  into  •'^'"=*"'- 
the  fort  of  Khurdlah,  where,  for  two  days,  pnjtected  by  Raymond, 
he  was  cannonaded  by  the  Mahiattas ;  but  escape  was  impossible, 
and  his  great  army,  now  become  a  total  rout,  had  fled  up  the  Mohre«; 
Ghat,  being  pursued  down  the  banks  of  the  Manjeia,  and  as  far 
as  Oodgeer,  by  the  light  Mahratta  horse,  and  plundered  without 
mercy.     The  Nizam  now  sued  for  terms,  which  were  The  Nizam 
prescribed  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  were  very  humiliating.  i'i'„{'nij|^t®j„_ 
He  was  obliged  to  agi'ee  to  pay  three  millions  sterling  treaty, 
on  all  accounts — one  third  in  casli  ;  to  surrender  f.onlier  districts 
including   Dowlatabad,  of  the  annual  revenue  of  thirty-five  laco 
' — 350,000/.— and  as  a  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  condi- 

M  .V  2 
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tione,  iJ  surrender  liij^  niinistev.  Muslieer-ool-^toolk,  who,  at  the 
memorable  Council  at  Ilydeiabad,  had  boastfully  declared  to  the 
Mahratta  envoy  that  he  'would  bring  Nana  Furnnwees  to  sue  for 
terms  at  his  master's  feet.     Tlie  treaty  was  finally  cmduded  on 
March  l-'J,  17i>o,  and  tlie  minister  was  escorted  to  the  Mahratta 
camp,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  the  P^shwah.     Barely 
200  nien  had  been  lost  by  both  parties  in  the  battle,  and  the 
voung  Peshwah,  as  recorded   by  Grant  Duff,  giieved  that  s<i  dis- 
graceful a  submission  had  been  made  by  the  Moghuls,  and  that 
his  own  soldiers  vaiuited  of  a  victory  obtained  without  an  effort. 
The  British  envoys  at  the  courts  of  I'oona  and  Hyderabad  had 
accompaniei  the  respective  armies,  but  took  no  part  in 
ufe  e»simk'  their  proceedings.     The  Nizam  was  incensed   by  tiie 
ThcNiz^m       absolute  neutnilitv  of  the  English:  and  on  his  ariival 
i'^gi'isr''"   at  Hvderabad,  dis.nissed   the   English  brigade   wliich 
brigade,         j^,^^  ^^^^  attached  to  him,  and  increased  the  forces  of 
M.  Raymond,  assigning  for  their  support  the  districts  which  he 
HiBKon'        had  acquired  from  the -Mysore  war.     Soon  afterwards, 
rebels,"  ^.^Hy  Jiili,  the  Nizam's  ♦•Idest  son,  rebelled  against  his 

father,  and  being  joined  by  the  troops  who  had  Ijeen  discliarged 
after  the  battle  uf  lOiuidlah,  his  movement  had  assumed  a 
dangerous  aspect,  when  he  was  pursued  and  taken  prisoner  by 
and  Olsons  ^i-  Raymond;  but,  dreading  his  father's  resentment, 
Mingeif!"        he  poisoned   himself  before   he  could  be  brought  to 

Hvderabad. 

It  is  urged  by  some  authorities,  that  Sir  John  Shore,  m  pre- 
serving absolute  neutrality  on  the  occasion  of  tiie  war  between 
the  Nizam  and  the  Malirattas,  had  sacriKced  tlie  Nizam 

Sir  .lonn  .  .         .  j  ^i 

Bii..re*8  to  an  unworthv  desire  to  maintain  peace;  and  the  case 

re7i7wed.  of  the  Kajah  of  Travancore  has  been  cited  as  an  in- 
stance where,  to  preserve  the  provisions  of  a  treaty.  Lord  Corn- 
wallisdidnot  hesitite  to  declare  war— a  precedent  wliich  ought  to 
have  been  followe.l  in  this  instance.  But  the  situations  are  widely 
different.  Tippoo's  attack  upon  Travancore  was  unjustifiable; 
whereas  between  the  Nizam  and  tlie  Mahrattas  old  unadjusted 
claims  existed,  which  tlie  Nizam  had  admitted,  but  with  which 
he  evaded  compliance  or  settlement.  Moreover,  in  discussing 
them,  the  Mahratta  envoy  had  been  grossly  insulted.  If  Sir 
J.  Shore  had  interfer.-d  in  force  to  protect  the  Nizam  against  the 
equitable  demands  of  the  Mahrattas,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
produced  a  new  Mahratta  war.  for  wliich  there  was  ro  true 
ground,  and  most  probably  thrown  them  into  alliance  with  Tippoo  ; 
Rud  the  elaborate  minute  recorded  by  him,  in  which  the  disad- 
vantages of  war  with  the  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo  Sooltan  were  dis- 
cu.«8ed  at  great  length,  was  porliaps  unnecessarj,  except  to  bnrg 
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his  i'"wn  actions  into  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Lord 
Comwallis  niiglit — probably  would — have  taken  a  bolder  course, 
and  at  all  risks  have  not  only  maintained  peace,  but  interposed  ns 
mediator  between  the  contending  parties  ;  but  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  Sir  John  Shore  had  neither  the  resolution  nor  the  abilitie.i 
of  his  great  predi.-cessor. 

The  victory  of  Khurdlah  was  followed  by  a  fad  tragedy.    Xana 
Fumawees  had  never  relaxed   the  strict  discipline  in 

1-111  1  ■!■.-  1         1        1  ■  1        The  Pcshnnh 

which  he  kept  the  young  1  eohwah ;  but  soon  alter  the  cmniits 
return  of  the  army  to  Poona,  Bajee  Ilao,  the  son  of  *""^'  ''' 
Kughonath  Rao,  uud,  therefore  the  Peshwah's  cousin,  was  allowed 
to  visit  him.  Bajee  llao  was  a  gay  libertine  of  seductive  manners  : 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  comparative  freedom  and  pleasant 
life  were  contra.<ted  by  the  Peshwah  very  bitterly  with  his  own 
seclusion.  Correspondence  passed  between  the  young  men,  which 
was  discovered  by  Nana,  and  resented  ;  .-".nd  tlie  eti'ect  of  this 
harsh  conduct  upon  the  l^eshwali  pioduced  despair.  On  the 
morning  of  October  25,  1795,  he  deliberately  threw  himself  from 
a  terrace  of  his  palnce  at  Poona,  and  was  so  injured,  that  he  died 
on  the  second  day,  nominating  his  cousin,  Bajee  lido,  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Nana  Fumawees,  who  dreaded  Bajee  Pao,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  his  own  power  would  cease  on  his  accession,  endea- 
voured to  set  him  aside  in  favour  of  a  successor  to  be  adopted  by 
the  widow  of  the  deceased  Peshwah  ;  but  the  iutrigue,  thougli 
for  a  while  supported  by  HoLk;u:  and  other  chiefs,  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  Nana  became  reconciled  to  Bajee  Rao.  Further 
revolutions,  however,  were  to  follow,  before  the  accession  of  Bajee 
Rao  was  finallv  secured. 


CIIAl'TEPv    VIT. 

CtrREE>'T   ETEXTS   AXD    MADRATTA    AFFAIRS,    1795   TO    1798. 

OsE  of  the  most  important  events  connected  with  Sir  John  Shore's 
administration  was  the  mutiny  of  the  ofticera  of  the  Mutiny  of 
Bengal  army,  wliich,  at  one  period,  assumed  even  a  ,Vf^theB^i;aii 
more  dangerous  aspect  than  a  similar  occurrence  in  the  *"">• 
time  of  Lord  Clive.  A  project  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  local 
armies  with  that  of  the  Crown  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Dundas 
in  1794,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Eiitrland,  Lord  Cornwallis  sup- 
ported the  ministerial  view  of  the  subject;  but  the  measure 
nevertheless  was  thrown  out,  both  by  tlie  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Court  of  Directors.  Whatever  the  final  decision  of  the  home 
aulhnrities  might  be,  and  it  was  looked  to  with  much  anxiety,  the 
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ofticers  of  the  company's  army  in  Bengal  had  associated  tliemselvea 
together  for  the  protection  of  their  general  interests,  Tliey  opposed 
the  idea  of  amalgamation,  and  donianded  tliat  all  previous  allow- 
ances, including  double  batta,  should  be  re-established.  Theii 
attitude  was  so  threatening,  that  the  governor-general  sent  foi 
troops  from  Madras  and  tlie  Cape,  ftiijiembled  the  naval  squadmn 
at  Calcutta,  and  even  applied  to  General  de  Boigne  for  the  ser- 
vices of  a  regiment  of  c.-iViilry.  These  precautions,  and  the  presence 
of  Sir  Robert  Abercrombie,  the  commander-in-chief  at  Cawnpore, 
for  a  while  niaiiitaiiied  order;  biit  the  arrival  of  the  long-expected 
decision  from  Enghind  only  created  fresh  confusion,  with  which 
Sir  John  Shore  confessed  himself  incompetent  to  deal ;  and  the 
„     ,  ,  local  rejrulations  were,  therefore,  modified  to  suit  the 

6.'(t1inii"iit  of        .    .  ~  '  ,       •        1 

tii.-i.mcirs'  crisis.  By  theM^,  the  army  obtained  even  more  than 
tliey  had  expected :  the  arrears  of  batta  were  distri- 
buted, and  brevet  rank  conferred  ;  but  Sir  John  Shore's  apparent 
weakness  caused  real  alarm  in  England,  and  it  was  determined  he 
should  be  superseded.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  solicited  to  take  up 
the  office  of  governor-general  again,  and  agreed  to  do  so ;  btit  the 
concessions  made  to  the  London  committee  of  the  Bengal  oflicers 
alarmed  him,  and  he  refused  to  proceed  to  India.  These  conces- 
sions had,  however,  restored  order  in  Bengal,  and  no  further 
notice  was  taken  of  the  late  proceedings. 

If  Sir  John  Shore  be  accused  of  weakness  in  some  instances,  yet 
Affairs  of  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  Oudh  he  undoubtedly 
oiiiiii.  displayed  courage  of  a  very   high  order.     The  vizier 

died  in  17S>7.  and  a  reputed  son.  Vizier  Ally,  succeeded  him  ;  the 
accession  being  ratified  by  the  governor-general.  It  transpired, 
however,  that  Vizier  Ally  was  not  the  otlspring  of  the  lateNawab 
Vizier,  and  the  representations  of  the  minister.  Tufuzzul  Iloosein, 
convinced  Sir  John  tiiat  tluj  only  lawful  successor  to  tlie  throne  waa 
Saadut  Ally,  the  brother  of  the  late  vizier.  Negotiations  were 
therefore  commenced  with  him  at  Benares,  where  he  resided  :  and 
a  new  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  fort  of  Allahabad  was 
given  up  to  the  English,  and  an  annual  payment  of  seventy-six 
lacs  of  rupees  to  lie  ma<le  for  10,000  En-rlish  troops, 

Few  trMty  .  ,   •        i       /a     n  •        •  it-i  i 

with  s.-i:idut    to  bo  stjitioned  in  tlie  Undh  territorie.s.       U  lien  tne  ar- 

All  V 

rangemeuts  were  complete,  Sir  John  Shore  directed  a 
I?ritish  force  to  escort  Saadut  Ally  to  Lukhnow,  where  he  himself 
had  lieen  enc.imped  for  some  time,  exposed  to  the  constantly 
threatened  attacks  of  llie  partisans  of  Vizier  Ally,  who  were  very 
numerous.  Sir  John,  however,  had  firmly  m».intaineii  his  position, 
and  the  result  showed  tlio  benefit  of  this  course  ;  for,  on  the  ap- 
B««<iiit  Ally  proach  of  the  legitimate  prince,  he  was  welcomed  by 
procuiined.     ^^^  people,  and    the   forces  of    Vizier  Ally  dispersed 
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vitliout  firing  a  shot.     Snadiit  Ally  was  proclaimed  Xawab  Vizier 
on  Jiiuuary  28,  1703,  and  seated  on  bis  throne:    and 
Dir  John    ohore,   now    l^ord    leiirninouth,  proceeding  moiuii  leavet 
to  Ciilcutt;!,  saileil  for  England  on  Marcli  2o. 

After  the  death  of  Mahdoo  Rao  Peshwah,  as  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  the  atl'airs  of  the  conrt  of  Poona  continued  Events  at 
in  much  confusion.  Nana  Furnawees,  beiuir  pr.ssed  by  '"''""=*■ 
Mr.  Malet,  the  British  Resident,  and  equally  by  his  own  necessi- 
ties, convened  the  olHcers  of  State,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  agree 
to  the  adoption,  by  tlie  widow  of  Mahdoo  Rao,  of  Chimnajee 
Appa,  the  younger  brother  of  Bajee  Rao,  b}'  which  course  his 
own  power  would  have  been  secured.  This  was  necessarily 
opposed  by  JBajee  Rao,  who  applied  to  Sindia  and  his  minister, 
JiiiUoba  Tantia,  for  assistance.  Ut'  both  these  persons  Nana  was 
npp-.ehensive.  Of  Sindia,  because  of  his  powerful  position  ;  and  of 
Balloba,  because  he  aspired  to  be  chief  minister  of  the  nation. 
Nana,  now  reversing  his  policy,  called  up  Pureshrani  Bhow  from 
Tasgauiu,  who,  on  this  occasion,  marched  120  miles  in  forty- 
eight  hours  with  his  cavalry  ;  and  they  agreed,  in  order  to  neutra- 
lise Siudia's  influence  and  that  of  Balloba,  to  proclaim  Bajee  Rao 
themselves ;  and  Pur<5shrain  Rao,  proceeding  to  Sewuair,  took 
a  solemn  oath  that  no  deception  was  intended,  and  escorted 
Bajee  Rao  to  Poona.  Balloba  now  advised  Sindia  to  march  on 
Poona,  which  was  done ;  but  Nana  proceeded  to  Sattara,  avowedly 
to  avoid  Balloba  and  Sindia,  but  actually  to  endeavour  to  rouse 
the  rajah  into  action,  and  once  more  to  proclaim  his  autho- 
rity as  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  nation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Balloba,  distrusting  Bajee  Rao,  now  proposed  to  have  Chimnajee 
Appa  adopted  as  Nana  Furnawees  had  arranged  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  Nana,  who  had  found  his  scheme  in  f.>r  thepc-su- 
regard  to  the  rajah  impracticable,  consented  to  this  "*'""''• 
measure.  On  reflection,  however,  he  considered  that  the  pro- 
posed aiTangement  might  only  be  a  scheme  to  entrap  him,  and 
he  went  to  Wate  on  pretence  of  performing  relijiious  ceremonies  ; 
while  Pureshram  Bhow,  having  carried  otf  Chimnajee  Appa  to 
Poona,  caused  the  ceremony  of  adoption  to  be  performed,  in  s])ite 
of  his  protests  against  usurpation  of  his  brother's  riglits,  and  his  own 
oath  to  Bajee  Rao  to  protect  them.  Chimnajee  Appa,  therefore, 
was  invested  as  Peshwah  on  May  20,  1790.  Pui-^sliiaui  Bhow, 
who  was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  government,  now  proposed 
that  Nana  should  come  to  Poona,  and  that  a  general  recmciliation 
should  take  place ;  but  Nana  wa.s  in  more  alarm  than  ever,  and 
retired  into  the  Kuncan,  until  he  should  be  able  to  mature  plans 
for  his  own  defence.  They  were  subtle,  ingenious, 
and  for  the  time  effective.     Siadia  even  espoused  his 
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CHUse ;  an.l  Balloba,  trembling  for  his  own  position,  s>ent  off  Bnjee 
ll.io  to  Ilindostan.  Bnjee  I'ao  now  intrigued  with  Ghntgny 
Shirzee  Ujio,  wlio  conmmnded  his  escort :  and  persuaded  him  to 
iiijirry  his  beantilui  daugliter  to  Sindia,  who  had  become  en- 
amoured of  her ;  and  this  being  agreed  to,  Bajee  Ilao  feigned 
ilhu'sa,  and  did  nut  proceed. 

Nana  had  meanwliile  enlisted  the  Ni.-.am  in  behalf  of  Bajee 
Treaty  with  ■^''^'^  ""^  iiimself,  by  making  a  treaty  with  Musheer-ool- 
thoNaiiii.  Moolk,  the  Nizam's  minister,  wlio  had  been  released  by 
I'ur^shram  Bhow  ;  the  main  object  of  wiiich,  the  accession  of  Hajee 
Bao,  was  secured  by  extensive  advantages  to  the  Nizam,  which 
included  the  relinquishment  of  the  balance  of  arrears,  and  of  the 
districts  assigned  under  the  treaty  of  Khuvdlidi.  This  treaty  was 
executed  at  Mhar,  on  October  8.  lIug!ionj"e  Biioslay  of  Berar 
bad  also  been  gained  over,  and  the  English  had  signified,  through 
their  representative,  their  recognition  of  the  claims  of  Bajee  Rao. 
Nothing  being  now  wanting  to  the  new  arrangement,  and  Nana's 
wonderful  political  combinations  having  been  matured,  Sindia 
made  the  first  movement  by  confining  Balloba  Tantia  on  October 
t^7.     I'ureshr.'iin  Bhow,  foreseeing  the  conclusion,  fled  from  Poona, 

..  4     T,.         taking  Chimnajee  .Anna  with  him  ;  and  iiajee  Bao  re- 

n-ijop  R.io  J       1  1  ■  •  - 

iiivrHtid  M     turned  to  Boona,  where  he  was  joined  on  November  2o 

by  Nana  Furnawees,  and  finally  invested  as  Beshwah 
on  December  4,  17i  G.  The  adoption  of  Chimnajee  Appa,  as  within 
the  bounds  of  consanguinity,  was  declared  illegal,  and  revoked. 
Tliiis  concluded  the  strange  i-evolution  which,  from  tiie  variety  of 
its  intrigues,  and  curious  involvements,  is  unparalleled,  eveu  ia 
Mahrattji  history. 

'i'he  ])r()visions  of  the  several  agreements  and  treaties  were  not, 
however,  carried  out:  and  the  most  material  of  them,  that  witli 
the  Nizam,  was  ignored  by  Bajee  Bao,  without  considerable  molli- 
fications. To  these  Musheer-ool-^Ioolk  would  not  consent,  and  he 
_  quitted  Bo<jna  in  trn.'at  indi'mation.     The  P(?shwrih  yvc^ 

The  ^  .  . 

rfexiiwuii'B  not  long  in  revealing  liis  reitlly  perfidious  disposition. 
nr«ui».  He  wrought  upon  the  young  Sindia  by  complaints  of 
the  power  of  Nana,  ami  by  arguments  to  prove  tliat  tlieir  mutual 
interests  required  his  depo>ition.  Sindia  would  perhaps  have 
declined  association  with  this  infamous  conspiracy  ;  but  Ghatgay's 
influence  was  brought  to  bfnr  upon  him,  and  he  consented.  1?/ 
Dicenilier  Til  all  had  been  pr"iiared,  and  on  that  da v, 
rnwriH  on  the  occitsion  of  a  state  visit  paid  by  i>ana  to  oindia 

/•"v.!  MHi"*'  in  his  own  camp,  he  was  seized  by  Miciiael  Filoze,  one 
ini|.ri«<)iied.  ^f  Sindia's  European  coinmandeis,  who  ha<l  previously 
guaranteed  his  safe  return  to  Boona.  Nana's  escort  had  resisted, 
knd  was,  fur  the  moat  part,  cut  to  pieces ;  and  Poona  became  a 
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shocking  scene  of  riot  and  slaughter  for  several  davs.     Xnna  was 
Bent  to   Ahniednugger  iu  close  cmifinenient,  and  all  the  most  in- 
fluential members  of  his  party  were  imprisoned.     In  the  month  of 
March,  1798,  the  marriage  of  Sindia  to  Baiza  Bye,  the  siudin 
daughter  of  Ghatuav,  took  place.     The  expenses  of  tlie  '"-""ri'-s  the 
ceremony  were  enormous,  and  Sindia,  urged  by  (ihat-  oiiai«.i}-. 
gay,  now  dem,mded   two  millions  sterling,  which  had   been  pro- 
mised by  the  P^-ihwah.     A    secret  understanding-  liad   previouslv 
existed,  that  Bajee  Rao  should  procure  the  oliice  of  minister  to 
Sindia  for  Ghatgay,  which  was  in  fact  the  price  of  Ghatgay's  base 
t-eizure  of  Nana  Furnawees ;  and  the  measure  was  pressed  upnn 
Sindia  by  the  Pesliwah,  as  a  means  for  obtaining  the  money  he 
required.     Sindia  did  not  hesitate,  and  on   Ghatgay's   ETtorti-.n '.y 
appointment,  tiie  Peshwah  proposed  that  tlie  sum  re-  t'>"ure  fn.Mi 
quired  should  be  levied  bj'  him  from  the  bankers  and  of  hodh.i. 
otlier  wealthy  persons  of  I'oona.   The  result  was  Imrrible.   Tortures, 
which   cannot   be   related,  were  invented  by  the  miscreant,  and 
Poona  was  literally  given  up  to  pillage.     Sindia,  however,  did  not 
depart ;  and  the  Peshwah  proposed  a  joint  attack  upon  the  Nizam, 
which    might  have  tlie    effect   of  inducing  him    to  march    fro  u 
Poona;    but   thougli  tlie  project  was   announced  to  the  British 
Government  a.s  early  as  I''el)ruary  9,  no  movement  was  made. 

The  Peshwah  had  created  Amrut  Pao,  his  illegitimate  brother, 
minister  in  succession  to  Nana  Furnawees,  and  he, 
despairing  of  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  him,  a.ss:i>'?iii;.tiaQ 
proposed  the  assassination  of  Sindia.  Tiie  scene  is  "  *""  '''' 
graphically  described  in  Grant  Dutt's  *  History,'  vol.  iii.  p  155-G; 
but  at  the  moment  when  the  Peshwah  should  have  given  the 
signal  for  the  deed,  his  heart  iailed  him,  and  Sindia  escaped. 
Other  disorders,  however,  ensued.  The  widows  of  the  late 
Mabailajee  Sindia  were  brutally  treated  by  Ghatgay,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  have  them  eonveved  to  Ahniednug's-er ;  but  thev 
were  rescued  on  the  way  by  a  Patau  otHcer,  who  carried  them  to 
the  camp  of  Amrut  Pa,'.,  who  protected  them  Sindia  made  an 
attempt  to  rescue  them,  by  attacking  the  camp  of  Amrut  Pao,  on 
June  7  ;  but  his  force  was  beaten  off  witli  severe  loss.  Bajee  iJao 
now  requested  the  intervention  of  Colonel  Palmer,  the  British 
Resident,  with  Sindia ;  but  this  was  refused,  and  the  quarrel  cul- 
minated in  a  fresli  attack  on  Amrut  Rao  by  Gliatgay  with  two 
brigades  of  infantry.  As  the  rupture  between  tlie  Peshwah  and 
Sindia  was  now  complete,  tlie  Mahratta  ciiiefs  ranired 

Ui  -1  -1  I      .         T.,    I  1  1      ,     ,     The  tr<-»t7  of 

lemselves  on  either  side,  and  the  1  eshwali  concluded  .MiiHr.„ii. 

a   fresh   tr;aty  with   the  IS'izam,   contirmiiig    that   of    '""^  ' 

Mhnr. 

Uu  the    ither  hand,  Sindia  was  in  much  perplexity,  and  the 
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arrears  to  his  army  had  greatly  accuinidated.  lie  even  professed 
himself  disposed  to  i'ullow  the  excellent  ad%ice  of  Colonel  Palmer  ; 
but  this  nevertheless  failed  of  ellect.  Tippoo  had  been  applied 
to  by  both  parties  ;    and  in  the  end  Sindia  considered  that  Nana 

Furnawees  niiaht  be  his  best  protector,  and  released 
Kurnawecs      him  On  the  payment  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees.     The  effect 

of  this  act  upon  the  Pe.<h\vah  was  his  revocation  of 
the  treaty  "with  the  Nizam,  and  overtures  to  Sindia  and  Nana. 
About  the  same  time  Sindia,  prown  weary  of  the  cruelties  and 
exactions  of  his  minister  Ghatfr.-xy,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and 
confined  ;  but  he  still  remained  at  Poona,  and  the  intrigues  incident 
to  the  position  of  all  the  parties  present  there  continued  uuabateil^ 
end  led,  in  the  sequel,  to  the  second  Mahratta  war. 


ciiapti:r  viil 

TOE   ADillNISTRATION   OF  THE   EAUL   OF   MOKNIXGTON,    1798. 

The  successor  to  Lord  Teijrnmouth,  chosen  in  England,  was  tlie 
I']arl  of  Mornington,  whose  remarltable  talents  were 
i>f  tiio  Karl  of  already  developed  by  political  experience,  and  whose 
acquaintance  with  Indi.m  alinirs,  gained  in  the  ijoard 
of  Control,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  value  in  the  oflice  of 
governor-general.  From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Major  William  Kirk  pa  trick,  wlio,  us  Pesident  at  the 
Nizam's  ami  Sindia's  courts,  and  otherwise  actively  engaged  iu 
political  affairs,  was  enabled  to  supply  Lord  Mornin<'ton  with  the 
Condition  of  practical  information  he  required  as  to  the  power  and 
iidtive Buics.  resources  of  the  existing  native  States  of  India.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  of  a  very  different  character  and  purport  to  tlm 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  ministry  or  the  Court  of  Directoi-s, 
who,  lulled  by  tlie  non-interferent  policy  of  Lord  Teignmouth, 
considered  tliat  the  peace  of  India  would  be  maintained  on  the 
basis  established  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  current  narrative  of 
history  will,  however,  have  prepared  the  student  for  the  possibility 
of  future  struggles,  in  the  fact  that  no  treaties  could  bind  parties 
who  made  them  and  ignored  them  according  to  the  results  of  local 
iiitriguefl,  or  contemplated  schemes  of  revenge,  plunder,  or  aggran- 
disement. On  these  points  Major  Kirkpatrick's  information  must 
have  combined,  with  other  circumstances,  to  det(!rmine  thf  policy  of 
the  governor-general  :  and  it  wa^s  more  than  ever  evident  that, 
pooner  or  later,  the  power  of  the  Fnglish  nation  would  be  the  only 
ftrbiter  to  all  iu  India. 
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Lord  Mornington  reached  Cnlcutta  on  Mny  17,  1798;  and  bis 
Rtteution  was  almost  imniediatelv  directed  to  the  desitrns  . 

,  ,1..  o.       1  •         ■  '  •    1        1  <    1  TiitriKiies  ul 

ot  I  ippoo  Sooltau,  whose  iiitniiiies  with  the  Al<;hans,  Tipi"." 

-.vith   the   Nizam,  and   the   Mahrattas,    for  operations 

against  the  English,  had  become  notorious,  though  as  j-et  abortive, 

and  now  took  the  form  of  alliance  with  the  Frencii  Re- 

public,  then  at  war  witli  Eui-Iand.     lippoo  had  entered  tt.inswiih 

into  negotiations  with  General  Malartic,  governor  of 

the  Mauritius,  for  the  aid   of  a  fleet  and  30,000  troops  against 

the  English,  and  these  had  been  referred  for  the  consideration  of 

the  French  Government.     He  had  already  a  consider-  ci.miitiim  of 

able  number  of  French  ofKcers  in   his  pay,   who  had  '''s:"i"y- 

disciplined  iiis  troops  :  and  although  the  results  of  the  former  war 

had  crippled  his  resources,  they  were  yet  considerable,  and  the 

interval  of  peace  had   enabled   liim  to  refit  his  army  with  great 

efHciencv.     At  Ilvderabad,  the  forces  of  M.  Kavmond  „ 

were  15,000  strong,  with  an  eflicient  park  of  artillery  ;  tr<."i'SHt 

,     ,  jj.  11  11-  -1  "         Hyderabad. 

and  the  omcers  ns  liepubhcaus  were  in  close  correspon- 
dence with  those  of  Tippoo :  both  alike  animnted  with  the  most 
hostile  intentions  against  the  English.  De  J3oi^ne's  forces  with 
Sindia  were  at  least  ^10,000  men,  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline 
and  efficiency,  with  450  guns.  As  yet  these  oflficers  had  not 
openly  professed  republicanism  ;  but  it  was  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  probability  that  they  might  join  the  designs  of  their  countrymen 
at  Hyderabad  and  Mysore  in  a  national  etlnrt  against  the  Btitish 
power.     Lord  Mornington  was  not  deterred  bv  these 

*  *  TiiG  povpr- 

possible  combinations:  but  wrote  toGeneral  Harris,  then  ii<ir-Kftnr:irB 
goveiTior  and  commander-in-chief  at  Madras,  to  march  tion. 
at  once  upon  Seringapatam. 

These  orders,  ntterly  unexpected  as  tliey  were,  created  the  ut- 
most consternation  at  Madras.    The  armv  was  not  more 
thiin   8,000   strong,  and  was  unprepared  to  take   the  unpn-pircd 
field  ;  it  would  indeed  h  vn  been  unequal  to  check  an 
invasion  by  Tippoo,   and  the  trea«ury  was  empty.     These  facta 
induced   the  governor-general  to  recall  the  order  of  immediate 
advance,  while  he  urged  the  completion  of  the  equipment  of  the 
forces  with  every  possible  diligence.     He  now  turned  his  attention 
to  Hyderabad,  wheie  the  niiiiister,  Mushoer-ool-Modlk,  now  Meer 
Allum,  was  a  st<iadv  friend  of  the  English,  and   had 

,  ,        ■  ,,  ,1  .      ,        Siil.M.liary 

foreseen  the  weakness,  as  w(;ll  as  the  danger,  ot   tiie  ir«ity  nuh 
French  connection.     He  Wiis  also  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  helpless  condition  of  the  Nizam's  State,  between  the  Mahrattas 
and  Tippoo  Sooltnn  ;  and  his  detention  at  Poona  had  opened  his 
eyes   as  to   the   futility    cf  reliance   on  either.      The  governor- 
geueral's   ofl'er  therefore  of  a  sub^idiar"    Ireuty,  an  object  Meer 


■ 
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AUmii  luul  liad  loiij:  at  heart,  was  immediately  accepted  :  and  the 
nejfoti* tion  aud  subsequent  proceedings  were  onvlucted  by  the 
Kesident,  Captain  Aciiilli's  Kirkpatridi,  with  a  rare  degree  of  deci- 
sion and  abilitv.  Tiie  tirst  object  \va^  the  disbaudnient 
of  iiit-Kiviuii  ot  tile  rrench  disciplmed  battalions.  Itaymond  had 
died  early  ip  1708,  and  liis  succe-ssor,  Piron,  had  fortu- 
nately less  iniiuence  o^er  the  Sepoys.  Tiie  minister  had  with- 
drawn the  di.Htricts  from  wiiich  tiie  forces  had  been  paid,  and  they 
had  fallen  into  arrears:  and  the  men  were  disall'ected,  if  not 
mutinous.  C)n  October  10,  four  .Madias  regiment.^  destined  for 
the  Nizam's  service,  readied  JJydeiabad:  aud  for  a  few  days  tbo 
Nizam  and  his  minister  hesitated  as  to  iheir  course  of  action  ;  but 
delay  was  impossible.  The  minister  at  last  sent  tiieir  dismissal  to 
M.  Pirnn  and  the  oilicers  under  iiini,  and  the  English  brigade  took 
up  a  commanding  position  near  the  French  cantonments.  M.  Piron 
and  his  otlicers  at  once  submitted,  and  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  Kesident ;  but  the  Sepoys  would  not  let  them  depart  without 
t!ie  adjustment  of  their  arrears:  and  it  was  perliaps  owing  to  the 
address  of  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  John.  Malcolm,  more  than  to 
any  other  cause,  that  bloodshed  was  averted.  The  Se]K)ys,  satisfied 
by  his  a.«suriuices,  laid  down  their  arms,  gave  up  the  guns,  aud 
the  Fremdi  corps  no  longer  e.xisted. 

Another  subject  of  anxiety  liad  meanwhile  occupie<l  the  gover- 
nor s/eneral.  Zeiuiin  Sliah,  kiii'r  of  the  Afyrhans,  wrote 
iiivasii.ii  i.y  to  him,  announcing  his  inteniion  of  invading  Jlin- 
'  '"■'"  ''  ■  dostan  and  attaeking  the  Malirattas,  and  claimed  the 
assistance  of  the  iMiiilish.  and  he  had  now  crossed  the  Indus  and 
wa-s  at  Lahore.  Lord  Moruington  liad  applied  to  Sindia  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  against  Zeman  f  iiah,  or  in  any  ca.-'e  to  proceed 
to  check  him  in  IIindost;iu  :  but  Si.idia  was  as  yet  too  much 
occupied  by  his  intrigues  and  ditiiculties  at  i'oona,  aud  would  do 
neither. 

jkit   it    was    impossible    to   delay    operations    agjiinst   Tippoo. 
Honaparte  had  landed  in  Egypt,  and  the  issue  of  tiiat 
f..riiiir  step  wa.s  as  yet  uncertain.     Jhe  directors  had,  however, 

jjorewar.  jjppj.^,^.j.j  ^j-  „„  ijimiediate  war  with  Tippoo,  and  so  far, 
the  policy  of  the  governor-general  wa^  strengtiiened.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  coast  army  liad  been  gradual,  but  complete  :  and  the 
.'?*3rd  regiment  of  Foot,  commanded  by  Colonel  .\rthur  Wellesley, 
i.nni  the  future  Duke  of  Welliiigtnn,  brother  of  the  governor- 

M..riiinirton  m.ucral,  aud  .''i,000  Volunteer  Sepoys,  were  sent  to 
jiadrii*.  Mailras.     Finally,  the   governor-general    himself  pro- 

reeded  to  JIadras,  to  meet  a  reply  from  Tippoo  Sooltan  to  a  despatch 
already  sent  to  hitn  by  the  hands  of  Colonel  Doveton.  In  that 
letter,  the  governor-general  desired  earnestly  to  remain  at  peace; 
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but  ])ointed  out  the  French  connection  as  a  mt-nace  to  tlie  English 
Government   which   could   not   be   perniitteil.      Lord  xi|.|...(>'s 
Mornington    found    the    soolian's    reply   awaiting  his  ^'»a'*""i* 
Rrrival.     He  had  declined  to  see  Colouol  Dovetoii  ;  and  generally 
professing  peacoCul  intentions,  had  evaded  all  other  points  of  the 
governor-generars  dispatcii,   appealing  to    the   existence   of  the 
former  treatie-i  as  the   best  means   of  future  tranquillity.      The 
governor- general  was  not  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  vague  and 
plausible  professions  ;  and  he  again  wrote  in  a  friendly  .,,,,1 
spirit,  and  with  additional  warning,  but  without  etiect.  '"■^''ijjiie* 
At  that  very  time,  Tippoo  was  urging  the  French  (iovernment  to 
send  him  troops,  and  inviting  Zeman  Shah  to  advance  and  join 
him  in  a  holy  crusade  against  all  infidels ;  he  had  confident  ex- 
pectations that  the  French  woidd  carry  Fgypt  by  a  coup  cle  main, 
and  would  speedily  arrive  in  India  ;  and  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Bonaparte  was  afterwards  intercepted.      It  was  in 
vain  that  Lord  .Mornington  advi-ed  him  of  the  destruc-  K^vnior- 
ti'in  of  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir,  and  sent  him  a  mV.nJtmK-rg 
letter  from  the  Sooltan  of  Turkey  to  warn  him  against  *'^*'  ^""'^" 
the  French   alliance.     Nothing  could   alfect  him  :  and   with   the 
greatly  augmented  forces  of  his  former  enemies  in  his  front,  Tijipoo 
was  still  defiant,  or  at  least  professing  indifference. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  could   have  but  one  termination. 
Seringapatam  could  only  be  attacked  while  the  Cauvery  was  low, 
and  the  sooltan's  evident  desire  was  to  protract  negotiation  till 
the  rains.     The  army,  therefore,  advanced  from  Vellore,  xiieEiigiuh 
on  February  11,  1709.     It  consisted  of  about  21,000  "'"^  „/ 
English,  European,  and  native  troops,  and   10,000  of  from  Vei lore. 
the  Nizam's  contingent,  nearly  4,000  of  whom  were  the  former 
Sepoys  of  Raymond,   now  commanded  by  their  popular  leader, 
Captain  Malcolm.     A  corps   of  G,000  men   was  advancing  from 
the  western  coast,  under  General  Stuart  and  the  veteran  General 
Hartley.     General  Ilanis  reached  Bangalore  on  March  15,  unop- 
posed :  but  on  the  11th  a  sharp  action  was  fought  at  Actional 
Sedaseer,  on  the  Coorg  frontiei",  with  Tippoo's  forces,  sedaseer. 
which  retreated  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.     Tippoo  now  proceeded 
to  meet  the  main  army  ;  but  his  movements  evinced  neither  ability 
nor  resolution.     He  acted  as  a  man  dazed  and  confounded  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  eflort  made  against  him — the  eH'ect,  not  of  what 
he  could  see,  but  of  what  he  could  not  see.     Only  a  few  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  English  were  at  his  mercy,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
Carnatic :  and  their  strength  now  tilled  him  with  dis-     . 

,  -  .  Tippoo 

may.    He  drew  up  his  aruiy  at  Mala\  elly,  where  it  was  defeated 
defeated  on  March  27,  and  the  Euglisli  forces,  avoiding  "^     ****  '* 
the  country  purposely  desolated  h\  Tippoo,  moved  southwards  by 
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a  fertile  district,  and  crossed  the  Cativery,  by  the  hitherto  un- 
known  ford  of  Sosillav.     The  last  hope  of  the  sooltAU 

Siriiiga  perished  with  this  movement,  and  he  retired  at  once 

into  his  capital. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Lord  Harris's  advance,  Tippoo  might  have 

obtained  peace  on  fair  terms.     Then,  his  arrogance  prevented  hia 

„   ,  consideration  of  it :  now,  his  despair.     On  April  G,  the 

Seringa-  r  r  c^      •  .  "^  r  > 

r;ii:iin  fort  of  Seringapatain  was  invested,  and  it  was  evident 

to  Lord  Hams  that  the  siege  operations  must  be 
rapidly  pushed  on,  not  only  on  account  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  monsoon,  whicli  would  Hood  the  river,  but  because  the 
supplies  of  the  army  were  already  short.  On  tlie  third  day  tliere 
was  a  brief  cessation  of  hostilities  to  receive  Tippoo's  proposals 
for  peace ;  but  the  demands  of  General  Harris  were  heavy : 
2,000,000/.  sterling,  and  one  half  his  dominions.  These  he  re- 
fused, declaring  death  as  a  soldier  was  preferable  to  ignominious 
Rtonnofthe  submission;  and  the  siege  recommenced.  On  May  2 
**"■'•  the  breach  was  reported  practicable.     On   the  .'Jrd,  at 

noon,  4,400  men  were  assembled  in  the  trenches,  and  were  led  to 
the  storm  by  (teneral  Baird.  who,  from  his  long  captivity  in  the 
fort,  knew  the  place  well.  The  breach  wad  bi-avely  defended,  the 
fortifications  were  yet  strong  and  intricate,  and  the  sooltan  him- 
self took  part  in  the  conflict ;  but  nothing  could  repress  the 
g,,^  anlour  of  the  assault :  the  place  was  carried,  and  all  its 

culture.  defenders  had  submitted  before  evening.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  European  soldiers  were  restrained  from  outrage, 
for  they  had  heard  of  the  murder  iu  cold  blood,  only  the  previous 
night,  of  twelve  of  their  comrades.  The  sooltan  was  not  found 
q.ippn„  in  the  palace,  and  on  searching  for  him,  his  dead  body 

Boi.itan killed  ^-^g  discovered  by  General  IJaird  under  a  gateway, 
■ssiiuit.  It  was  conveyed  to  the  palace,  and  the  ne.\t  day  buried 

with  all  the  honour  which  could  be  conferred  by  a  military 
funeral,  added  to  the  .solemn  rites  of  his  own  faith.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  event  have  a  weird  sublimity,  in  the  cra.shing  peals  of 
thunder  which  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  English  cannon 
sjiliiting  the  dead.  No  achievement  of  Engli.sh  arms  as  yet  in 
India  had  equalled  the  capture  of  Seringapatain,  and  the  details 
of  the  siege,  anil  indeed  of  the  whole  campaign,  which  have  been 
,    ^  described  at  length  in   many  historical  and   military 

M'.riiir.gion  narratives,  are  of  surpassing  interest,  a.s  well  to  the 
.M.Vr.i'i  «»  student  a.s  to  the  general  reader.  For  his  conduct 
weik-fiiy  juring  this  eventful  year,  Lord  Moniington  received 
or-mra!  tijg   thanks   of  both    Houses  of   Parliament,  and  was 

i"ii»-  created  Marquess  Wellesley.      General  Harris  wa.s  also 

vitr»gc  iftised  to  the  peerage,  and  the  siege  of  Seringapatani 
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became  as  nuich  one  of  the  most  popular  victories  of  the  British 
nrmy  as  General  r>aird  was  of  its  heroes.  The  British  loss  in 
liilled  and  wounded  in  the  sie^e  was  1,1G4  men.  929  pieces  of 
ordnance,  brass  and  iron,  424,000  round  shot,  and  520,000  lbs.  of 
frunpowder  were  found  in  the  fort ,  and  the  amount  available  for 
prize-money  was  1,100,000/.,  which  was  at  once  distributed  to  the 
army ;  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  however,  refusing  to  accept  his 
share. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CURRENT  EVTOSTS   AND   M.xnR.VTTA   AFFAIRS,   TO   THE  TKEATT  OF 
BASSEIN,    1799   TO    1802. 

The  character  of  Tippoo  Sooltan  was  so  strange,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  passed  without  a  few  brief  remarks.  His  . 
cruelties  to  his  own  subjects,  his  forcible  conversions  xippoo 
of  Hindoos,  and  the  tenor  of  his  administration,  com- 
bined with  his  fierce  religious  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  were  suffi- 
ciently revolting  to  his  people  at  large  ;  while  the  murder  in  cold 
blood  of  many  English  prisoners,  and  his  almost  systematic  ill- 
treatment  of  all,  had  produced  a  feeling  of  revenge  against  him 
personally,  which  had  never  before  been  excited  in  India,  and 
pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  invading  army.  There  seemed  to  bo 
no  bound  to  his  arrogance  or  his  ambition  in  political  questions, 
and  treaties  were  made  or  repudiated  as  suited  his  convenience. 
His  subjects  even  were  weary  of  a  reign  which  had  lasted  seven- 
teen years  in  a  succession  of  turmoil,  cruelty,  and  oppression, 
■which  has  been  faithfully  portrayed  by  the  native  historians  of 
the  pei-iod,  and  by  Tippoo  himself  in  his  own  diaries.  Perhaps 
the  best  estimate  of  his  character  is  given  by  Syed  Hussein,  one 
of  his  most  confidential  servants,  whose  memoirs  of  the  sooltan 
Rre  very  interesting.  lie  writes  : — '  There  was  nothing  of  per- 
manency in  his  views,  no  solidity  in  his  councils,  and  no  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  government.  All  was  innovation  on 
his  part,  and  the  fear  of  further  n<~velty  on  the  part  of  others; 
the  order  of  to-day  was  expected  to  be  reversed  by  tiie  invention 
of  to-morrcw.  All  the  world  was  puzzled  what  distinct 
charixcter  should  be  assigned  to  a  sovereign  who  was  never  the 
same.  The  most  intelligent  and  sincere  well-wishers  of  the 
house  cone  irred  in  the  opinion  of  his  (Tippoo's)  father,  that  hia 
head  and  heart  were  both  defective,  however  covered  by  a 
plausible  and  imposing  flow  of  words  ;  and  that  they  were  not 
always  wilho\it  symptoms  of  mental  aberration.'     Of  no  court  ol 
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poverei^'n  of  Indin,  are  there  more  prnfn.«e  records  than  tlinse 
ol"  Mvsore,  nor  have  any  Indian  monarchs,  not  even  Rabur 
or  Ilooniayoon,  left  more  copions  nienioirs  than  Tippoo,  in  his 
own  handwritinjj.  French,  lOnj-li-sh,  and  native  accounts  diflVr 
little  in  details  of  murder,  torture,  and  mntilafii^n,  wliich  marlied 
the  savage ;  while  the  strange  records  of  vi.-ioiis  and  divams, 
the  contemplated  construction  of  a  new  sect,  of  which  he 
should  he  the  prophet  and  teaolier;  tiie  wild  doctrines  he  pro- 
pounded, and  his  horrihle  superstitions,  mark  indeed  but  too 
strongly  the  '  mental  aberrations  '  noted  by  his  biographer.  Ilis 
father  prophesied  he  would  lose  the  Kingdom  he  had  gained ; 
and  he  lost  it,  dying  bravely  in  defence  of  wliat  he  had  mads 
the  strongest  fortress  in  India.  Mr.  Mill,  strange  to  .«ay,  takes  a 
high  view  of  Tippoo's  character  in  many  respects  ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  receive  it  in  the  face  of  his  own  admis.«ions  and  record^, 
and  tho.<e  of  his  servants  and  biograp'.iers,  who  were  ai  least 
uninfluenced  by  foreign  considerations. 

The  Mysore  territory  was  now  to  he  di\ided.     Portions  were 

T>;vi«inn  of      ^^^  aside  on  their  .«everal  froiitiers  for  the  British,  the 

Mysore.  Nizam,  and   the  Pi^shwah  ;    for  though   *he  latter  hail 

taken  no  part  in  the  contest,  he  could  not,  in  the  face  of  the  fornifT 

tripartite  treatv,  be  entirely  i'mored  ;    and  the  remain- 

TliPsnrlPiit  '  •;         jc,". 

kiiKTci'iiii  ot  der,  wliicli  consisted  of  the  ancient  kuigd(un  of  Mvsore, 
wtiir.d to  was  made  over  to  the  real  rajah  of  the  country,  a 
*'"''*  '  boy  of  five  years  old,  who  waw  found  with  his  family 
in  confinement.  Lord  Wellesley  appnintrd  Kngli'-h  coiiiini.'^sioners 
to  arrange  the  details  of  adniinistralion  during  his  minority;  and 
Poomea,  the  able  finance  minister  of  the  late  kingdom,  was  n,'<.«>i- 
ciated  with  them  in  the  executive  detail.     The  familv 

Allow.mrrii  -    „..  r.       i  -i     .       tt   11  i        " 

tn  tiif  family  of  Iippoo  Sooltan  was  removed  to  Vellore,  and  an 
of  Tii-poo.  ftUo^jinpe  of  240.000  pagoda.«,  about  ft4.000/.,  per  annum 
a.<»signed  to  them,  pavable  from  the  revenues  of  the  I3riti.>ih  portion 
of  the  conquest,  the  balance  of  wliich  was  indeed  infeiior  to  that 
allotted  to  the  Nizam.  The  portion  to  be  a.«!sigTied  to  the  Mali- 
rattas  brings  the  narrative  of  history  again  into  connection  with 
tbeui. 

Sindia  still,  as  has  been  related,  remained  at  Poona ;  but  he  was 
Mni.rntia  really  desirous  of  returning  to  his  dominions,  and  a 
■ff.iirs.  further  advance  of  money  by  Nana  Furnawees  enabled 

him  to  do  so.  This  aroused  the  fears  of  Pajee  Pao,  who,  80  long 
aa  he  could  play  of!"  one  against  the  other,  conceived  him.>'elf 
secure,  and  he  now  visited  Nana  secretly  by  night,  reiterating  hi« 
promises  of  good  faith,  and  laying  his  head  on  tlie  feet  of  hie 
minister — the  most  sacred  oath  he  could  take — swore  to  be  true  to 
biin.    Nana,  therefore,  retained  his  office  ;   nut  shortly  afterwarciu 
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uudeistood  from  Sindia  himself  that  the  Peshwah  was  faithleas, 
and  waa  trying  to  persuade  him  to  arrest  him.  The  Peshwan, 
upbraided  by  Nana,  denied  the  accusation ;  but  Nana's  suspicions 
were  not  removed,  and,  to  an  unavoidable  extent  only,  he  con- 
tinued the  duties  of  his  office.  AViiile  these  intrigues  had  been 
in  progress,  the  Nizam  had  concluded  the  new  sub-  TheP^sL«<h 
sidiarv  alliance  with  the  orovernor-ijeneral :  and  a  ^f,KlVJil!!- 
similar  one  wivs  ottered  to  the  Peshwah,  but  declined,  alliance. 
on  the  grounds  that  the  former  treaties  were  sufficient,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  afford  his  aid  in  the  war  with  Tippoo.  The 
J'eshwah  was  still  uncertain  whether  his  interests  lay  siahratta 
in  a  junction  with  Tippoo,  whose  agents  were  at  his  ""'''sues. 
court,  or  with  the  English  against  him.  The  Mahratta  force, 
therefore,  wliich  had  been  assembled  avowedly  to  co-operate  with 
the  English  and  the  Nizam,  was  kept  inactive.  After  much 
irresolution,  the  Peshwah  finally  determined  to  side  with  Tippoo ; 
and  a  scheme  was  prepared  with  Sindia  to  attaciv  the  Nizam, 
which  must  necessarily,  they  considered,  cause  a  diversion  of  the 
British  forces;  they  hoped,  also,  that  Rughoojee  Blidslay  of 
Berar  would  join  their  confederation.  Of  these  intentions  tha 
governor-general  was  completely  advised  :  and  before  any  actioix 
could  be  taken  by  the  Peshwah  and  Sindia.  the  death  of  Tippoo, 
and  distribution  of  his  territories,  had  occurred.  On  this  event, 
the  Peshwah  and  Sindia  both  tendered  their  congratulations  to 
the  governor-general,  though  Sindia,  at  the  same  time,  had  des- 
patched messengers  into  Mysore  to  stir  up  disaffection.  The 
P&hwah  agreed  to  receive  the  territory  allotted  to  him,  '  as  an 
equivaleiit  for  the  demands  of  chouth  on  the  Mysore  State  ; '  but 
as  he  still  di.-<tinctly  refused  to  accede  to  the  mediation  of  the 
English  in  regard  to  his  claims  on  the  Nizam,  or  to  recognise  the 
treaty  of  Mhar,  the  negotiations  with  him  entirely  broke  down, 
and  the  reserved  territory  was  ultimately  divided  between  the 
Eaglish  and  the  Nizam. 

"With  his  highness  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  on  October  12, 
1800,  by  which  the   subsidiarv  force  was  increased  to  ^. 

•111-  1.  J     '  ■••       •  ^(■w  treat/ 

eight  battalions ;    and  lor  their  payment  the  districts  «.uh  the 
obtained  from  Mysore  were  ceded  by  him  in  perpetuity. 
On  their   part,   the   English  contracted   to   defend    the   Nizam  s 
territories  from  all  a?<rression.     This  treaty  was  neces- 

•1  3         111  1  /•     1        T       1  1      Aavant.i,<?P5 

sarily  the  death-blow  to  the  schemes  of  the  Peshwah  gained  tj  mj 
and  Sindia,  who,  in  the  event  of  any  movement  on  tlie 
Nizam,  would  be  attacked  by  the  British  forces.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Nizam,  by  the  cession  of  territory  j ust  acquired  for  the 
payment  of  the  British  forces,  was  in  no  worse  pecuniary  condition 
tliau  before,  w«ia  removed  from  all  demands  and  liabilities   for 

N  N 
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mouey,  and  was  protected  from  Lis  hereditary  enemies.  The  posses- 
pion  of  the  ceded  districts  brought  up  the  IJiitisli  frontier  to  the 
Krishna  river,  whicli,  with  the  e.vception  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
^[ahratla  territory  in  the  west,  formed  a  well-detined  line  of  frontier. 
Omitting  details  of  a  war  between  the  Posh  wall  and  the  Rajah 
of  Kolapoor,  which  desolated  the  Southern  Maliratta  proviuces, 
and  iu  which  the  srallant  PurtSshrani  Bhow  was  killed. 

I><i»tll  of  1  J  1  i>      X-  1^  1  -1 

>«ii«  the    death    ot    rsana    rurnawees  must    be  mentioned, 

which  occurred  on  Marcli  12,  1800.  '  With  him," 
wrote  Colonel  Palmer,  the  Resident  at  Pooiia,  '  has  departed  all 
His  cuv  ^'^6  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  Maliratta  Govern- 
ricnT.  ment."      He    had   consistently    been    opposed    to    the 

political  progress  of  the  English  as  subversive  of  ^lahratta  power, 
and  he  objected  to  the  employment  of  foreign  troops  under  any 
cimditions  ;  but  he  was  faithful  to  his  political  engagement^,  and 
hia  devotion  to  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  his  own  nation 
ii  attested  by  the  respect  of  all  his  contemporaries.  The  faithlea^ 
materials  with  which  he  had  to  deal  at  the  close  of  his  life 
tlirew  him  into  intrigues  and  combinations  for  his  own  preserva- 
tion, which  would  otherwise  have  been  avoided,  and  left  him  at 
liberty  to  continue  the  able  administration  he  had  conducted  for 
tweuty-tive  years.  Disorders  soon  became  prevalent  in  the  Dec- 
r>ii.orci»Ts  in  Can.  Siudia  took  the  lead  in  tliem,  iu  an  attempt  to 
occau.^  possess  himself  of  the  estates  of  Purdshram  Bhow  ; 
(ibatgay  wss  released,  and  renewed  his  horrible  barbarities;  and 
Diiondia  ^^'*^  l>ajah  of  Kolapoor  was  at  war  witli  the  PtJshwali ; 

Wang  pnr-      Dlioiidia  Waug,  who  had  passed  from  Tippoo'a  service 
Bi*in  in  to  tliat  of  Kolapoor.  left  the  latter,  and  commenced  a 

career  of  plunder  on  his  own  account,  which  was  cut 
phort  by  a  force  under  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley.  which  pursutd 
him  for  four  months,  and  at  last  brought  hiui  to  biy  in  an  action, 
on  .September  10,  in  which  he  was  killed.  Sindia  kept  guard 
over  the  Pesliwali,  wlio  probably,  in  order  to  be  fned  of  liim, 
would  now  have  courted  a  more  intimate  English  alliance  ;  but, 
always  wavering,  and  involved  in  petty  intrigues  and  temporary 
expedients,  he  could  decide  upon  no  consistent  course  of  policy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Holkar  family  were  again  rising  into  notice 
H»ikir»  f""^  power.  Jcswunt  Rao,  though  illegitimate,  was 
prurcvdinKs.  bold  and  eiiterjiiising.  He  was  joined  by  the  Chevalier 
Dudi-enec  and  his  battalions,  and  lie  commenced  to  plunder  Siudia'a 
dominions  in  Malwah  with  so  much  pertinacity  and  success,  that 
•Sindia,  at  the  close  of  1800,  was  obliged  to  leave  Poona,  and 
Hindi*  Hdvance  into  Malwah.     Ilolkar  was  prepared  to  receive 

ci|«>«c«iiim,    jjj,„    gud  jn  nil  obstinate  battle  near  Ooiein,  in  June 

•lid  Is  '  _  J         ' 

d.fi»ieJ.        18<J1,  .Sindiu'a  forces  were  defeated  j  but  Ilolkar,  wlio 
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afterwards  atlacked  Sindia'."}  couvoy  of  artillery,  was  in  turn 
repulsed.  The  departure  of  Sindia  left  the  Peshwah  entirely  al 
liberty;  but,  instead  of  consolidating  bis  autbority,  be  began  de- 
liberately to  destroy  and  despoil  all  families  whom  he  conceived 
had  ever  opposed  him.  Among  otbers,  Wittoojee,  tiie  brother  of 
Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  was  executed  in  his  presence,  by  being 
dragged  at  the  foot  of  .an  elephant.  In  Malwah,  the  war  between 
Sindia  nnd  Jeswunt  Kao  Holkar  proceeded;  and  on 
October  14  the  latter  was  defeated  near  Indoor,  with  iiefeateu  hy 
the  loss  of  ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  the 
plunder  of  his  capital.  By  this  event,  however,  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged. He  soon  afterwards  attacked  Sindia's  possessions  in 
Khandesh,  and  his  operations  had  extended  almost  to  Pooua, 
when  the  Peshwah  again  besought  aid  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  still  refused  the  terms  prescribed  by  tlie  governor* 
irer.eral  in  rejrard  to  the  Nizam,  which  were  the  only 

1-  I'll  111  i-i»r  •  Holkar 

basis  on  which  they  could  be  obtained.  After  a  variety  .idvaTicts 
of  manoeuvres,  Jeswunt  Rao  advanced  close  to  Poona,    "   """"'' 
professing   allegiance  to   the   Peslnvah,    but  demanding   his   in- 
terference in  regard  to  Sindia ;  and  tbis   having    been  refused, 
the  Peshwah 's  and  Sindia's  united  armies  drew  up  for  battle  on 
October  25.     The  forces  on  both  sides  were  nearly  equal  j   but 
Holkar,  displaying  great  energy  and  valour,  led  charge 
after  charge   against    Sindia's    disciplined    battalions,  the  rsisiiwnii 
broke  and  defeated  them,  and  the  vest  of  the  army  fled,"" 
leaving  all  their  guns  and  stores  to  the  victor.     The  consequence 
of  this  victory  w.is,  that  the  Peshwah   fled  immediately  to  the 
fort  of  Singurh,  and  transmitted  an  engagement  to  the  British 
resident.  Colonel  Close,  to  conclude  a  subsidiary  treaty 

'  Tli6  Pcf-liwrih 

for  the  maintenance  of  six  battalions  of  Sepoys.  From  executis  tilo 
Singurh,  the  Peshwah  proceeded  to  Mbar,  and  thence  n^^fssrin  wnu 
to  Basscin,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Close  j  and  ""^ '^"p''*''- 
by  December  31,  the  articles  of  a  new  treaty  were  completed. 
In  substance,  they  comprised  mutual  defensive  alliance,  with  the 
cantonment  of  six  regiments  of  native  infantiy,  and  a  proportion 
of  European  artillery,  in  the  Peshwah 's  dominicms  ;  and  district."! 
yielding  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  were  to  be  assigned  for  their 
support.  The  PiSshwah  also  conflrmed  the  treaty  of  Mhar,  and 
submitted  his  claims  on  the  Nizam  and  the  Gaikwar  to  English 
arbitration,  and  finally  contracted  to  enter  upon  no  hostilities,  with- 
out consultation  with  the  British  Government.  The  treaty  was  a 
virtual  surrender  of  independence ;  but  it  arose  out  of  a  positioi 
into  which  his  own  intrigues  had  driven  him. 


M  N  2 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE   MARQUESS   WELLESI.ET, 
1800   TO    1803. 

Before  he  left  Madras,  the  governor-general  plac^ri  the  State  of 
Taniore  under  British  administration.     The  rajah  hud 
T:.iij.)r<.niid    died  in  1787,  and  having  no  natural  heir,  had  adopted 
"™''  a  boy  named  Syfajee.    This  adoption  was  set  aside  by 

the  deceased  liajah's  hall -brother,  Ameer  ^ingh,  as  illegal :  and  his 
own  succe.-sion  was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  upon  the 
representation  of  the  J\[adra9  Government.  It  was  discovered  after- 
wards, however,  tliat  the  adoption  had  been  perfectly  legal,  accord- 
ing to  Hindoo  law  :  and  the  court  having  admitted  the  fact,  Syfajce 
was  declared  rajah,  with  an  allowance  of  40,000/.  a  year,  and  a 
tifth  of  the  net  revenues  in  addition.  It  will  be  remembered  tliat 
this  State  had  been  founded  by  Shahjee,  the  father  of  Sivajee,  in 
the  time  of  the  Beejapoor  monarchy. 

About  the  same  time  also,  the  governor-general  directed  that 

the  small  State    of  Surat,  in  which  the  authority  was  divided 

between  the  Nawab,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  last  imperial 

governor,  and  the  English,  should  be  managed  on  the 

settlement       o  '  r-         j  c 

nfihe  same    principle   as   Tanjore.     The   settlement    of  the 

atl'airs  of  the  Carnatic  followed.  Suspicion^  had  ni>t 
been  wanting  that  the  present  Nawab,  Oomdut-ool-Oomrah,  as 
well  as  his  father,  had  not  been,  at  heart,  well  aflected  to  the 
English;  and  a  correspondence  was  found  among  Tippoo  Sooltan's 
papers  which  conhrmed  the  fact  beyond  question.  Lord  Welles- 
ley  did  not  hesitate  to  make  this  discovery  the  ba-sis  of  a  final 
settlement  of  the  Carnatic  affairs:  and  he  wrote  on  May  28,  1801, 
to  LordClive,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  to  proceed  with  it.  Oonidut- 
ool-Oomrah,  the  Nawab,  was  then  on  his  death-bed,  and  expired  on 
July  lo.  It  was  found  that  he  had  appointed  his  reputed  son, 
Ally  Hussein,  as  his  succi'ssor,  who  wii8  now  informed  that  the 
illness  of  tlie  late  Nawab  had  formed  the  only  ground  for  action 
not  havini:  been  taken  upon  the  discovery  of  tiie  traitorous  cor- 
respondence with  Tippoo,  and  that  the  only  terms  on  which  his 
buccession  could  be  recognised,  would  be  his  relinquishment  of 
ilie  administration,  and  acceptance  of  an  allowance  from  the 
ibveiiues  of  the  country.  The  youth,  acting  under  the  influence 
of  his  advisers,  rejected  this;  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that 
he  was  counselled  to  resist  by  the  clique  of  English  and  native 
iuone>  -lenders  who  still  flourished  at  the  court.     Lord  VVellealey'a 
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instructions,  however,  allowed  of  no  modification  ;  and  setting 
ft^sidb  Ally  Hussein,  application  was  made  to  Azeem-ood-Dowlah, 
5on  of  the  late  Nawab's  brother,  who  accepted  the  terms  offered 
without  hesitation.  A  iifth  of  the  net  revenues  of  the  Carnatic 
was  assigned  for  his  support,  and  the  entire  administration  of  the 
provinces  was  assumed  by  the  Government  of  Madras,  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  double  authority  from  which  they  had  so  long,  and 
apparently  so  hopelessly,  suffered. 

In  the  north-west,  the  threatened  progress  of  Zeman  Shah  had 
been  stopped  by  the  rebellion  of  his  brother  at  Kabool ;  and  by 
the  effect  of  a  native  agent  sent  to  the  King  of  Persia  by  tha 
governor-geueral — who,  being  a  Sheea,  contrived  to  excite  the 
King  of  Persia  against  the  Afghan  Soonies — the  diversion  was 
caused  which  oblio-ed  Zeman  Shah  to  leave  India.  „  , 
Ihe  cordial  reception  of  this  agent  encouraged  Lord  enitiassyto 
Wellesley  to  send  a  formal  embassy  to  Persia  in  1800, 
and  Captain  Malcolm  made  an  admirable  ambassador.  The  em- 
bassy was  the  first  that  had  visited  Tehran  since  the  period  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  it  was  magnificently  equipped,  and  furnished 
with  costly  presents,  and  was  so  far  successful,  that  it  established 
commercial  intercourse  with  Persia,  bound  the  king  not  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  French  influence,  and  to  check  the 
Afghans  should  they  have  designs  upon  India.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  results  of  the  previous  native  agency  had  had  the  most 
practical  effect. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  "Vizier  Ally,  who  had  assumed  the 
government  of  Oudh,  had  been  displaced  by  Lord  Ttigmnouth  in 
favour  of  the  now  reigning  prince,  Saadut  Ally.    Vizier  Ally  took 
up  his  residence  at  IJenaies,  where  it  was  found  he  was 
in  correspondence  with  Zeman  tehah,  and  was  a  locus  Mr.  cherry  i.y 
for  m. my  other  traitorous  intrigues.     The  local  agent, 
Mr.  Cherry,  was  directed  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  to  cause 
his  removal  to  Calcutta,  and  Vizier  Ally  affected  to  comply  ;  but 
on  an  occasion  of  an  apparently  friendly  visit,  on  January  14,  1799, 
he  attacked   Mr.  Cherry,  killed  him,  Mr.  Graham,  and  Captain 
Conway,  then  present,  and  endeavoured  to  murder  Mr.  Davis,  the 
judge,  who.  however,  defended  himself  valiantly  in  his  house,  and 
escaped.     Vizier  Ally's  house  was  then  attacked  in  turn  by  the 
British  troops :  but  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  after       . 
endeavouring  to  create  a  rebellion  in  Oudh,  was  given  iiuprisoned 
up  by  the  Rajah  of  Jeynagurh,  and  confined  for   life 
in  Calcutta. 

This  melancholy  episode  preceded   the  adjustment  of  affairs 
with  Saadut  Ally,  the  Nawab  Vizier,  which  had  fillen  Amiirsof 
into  a  very  unsatisfactoiy  condition  ;  and  so  far  from  '^"*^''- 
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Oudh  being  a  barrier  against  Mahratta  or  other  encroachment 
frt>in  the  north-west,  as  it  was  hoped  according  to  former  policy 
it  would  be,  tlie  province  had  become  a  serious  weakness,  and 
:-iil)ject  of  appreheu.sion.  Sir  John  Craig,  who  commanded  tiie 
JJritish  forces  in  Oudh,  had  reported  the  utter  uselessness  and 
<lisorganisation  of  the  Nawab's  forces,  and  considered  them  more 
u  source  of  danger  than  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
actions of  the  Nawab,  and  the  eflete  character  of  his  adminis- 
tration, had  disgusted  his  people,  and  decreased  the  legitimate 
revenues  of  the  State.  Heform  could  not,  therefore,  be  delayed, 
i_„r,i  «'*»''  tlie  governor-general  applied   himself  to   eil'ect  it 

I'm'Ili'iKes of  '^^'itli  his  accustomed  vigour.  Ilis  right  of  interference 
r.fonn.  ],jv,j  Ijecu   established  by  former  treaty  ;  in  short,  the 

Vizier  held  the  country  only  upon  the  sufferance  of  the  English  : 
there  was  more  absolute  right  of  control  in  Oudh  than  had  existed 
ill  the  Carnatic,  and  had  that  right  been  at  once  declared  and  exer- 
«.i>ed,  the  effect  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  ihan  the  policy 
of  expediency,  as  subsequently  fidlowed  in  the  other  case.  The 
negotiations  in  the  question  were  very  protracted.  They  had 
commenced  in  1700,  on  tlie  apprehended  danger  from  Zemiin 
Shah.  The  Nawab  was  asked  to  disband  or  reduce  his  useless 
forces,  and  to  receive,  in  lieu  of  them,  additional  English  troops, 
equal  to  the  defence  of  his  territ(U'ies ;  but  the  increased  expense 
would  be  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  and  to  this  he  objected,  and 
otlered  to  abdicate.  Lord  Wellesley  trusted  that  the  abdication 
would  be  made,  when,  as  he  advised  the  home  government,  he 
should  assume  absolute  charge  of  the  Oudh  territory  ;  but  this 
^i-ourse  had  never  been  the  real  intention  of  the  Nawab,  and  ho 
contrived  to  protract  the  negotiation  by  every  means  in  his 
power. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  his  representations  have  frutli 
on  their  side;  and  that  at  first  sight  the  policy  of  the  governor- 
general  appears  harsh  and  exacting.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
pulicy  was  exclusively  directed  to  tlie  defence  of  Oudh  against  the 
restless  and  unstable  Mahrattas,  which,  as  Lord  Wellesley  fore- 
saw, was  an  unavoidable  necessity,  because  it  involved  also  the 
defence  of  Benjial ;  and  though  the  Nawab  at  one  time  siiowed 
indications  of  submission,  in  the  discharge  of  some  of  his  troops, 
yet  he  still  pleaded  inability  to  pay  the  new  demands,  or  to  make 
any  arrangeuient  for  tliem.  Tlie  governor-general  was  not  disposed 
to  relax  thesj  demands  ;  he  pointed  out  the  districts  of  Corali,  Alla- 
habad, and   Kohilkhiind,  as  suHicient  for  the  purpose  : 

Mr  WpIIpsIpt  r       i  ' 

1-,—iitto        and  (lispatclied  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Henry  Wellesley, 

'  afterwards    Lord  Cowley,  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  con- 

clu.-ion.     Mr.    ^^'elk'sk■y   found   the   Nawab    Vizier   practicblly, 
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though  professing  submission,  as  mucli  opposed  to  the  executioa 
of  a  new  treaty  aa  ever  ;  but  he  nevertlieless  induced  him  „„j  ,|,g 
to  conclude  one  on  November  14,  1801  ;  not,  however,  fj'p^f,[y3  ^ 
before  orders  had  been  issued  to  the  revenue  officers  of  '"^"'  ""eaty. 
the  province  to  retain  their  collections  on  account  of  the  British 
Government.    The  amount  of  these  revenues  was  estimated  at  135 
lacs — l,3o0,000/. — per  annum.     The  whole  of  the  transaction  has 
formed  a  subject  of  discussion  which  it  is  useless  to  revive;  but  it 
will  at  least  be  conceded  that  the  defence  of  Oudh  was  completed, 
and  the  substitution  of  t<irritorial  revenue  for  continued  Results  of 
demands  for  monej',  never  before  puuctually  paid,  and  ""-'  "■'^'"i'- 
the  security  of  the  Nawab  in  the  territory  which  remained  to  him, 
were  at  least  effected  ;  while  it  was  evident  that  tlie  release  of 
tlie  people  from  the  baneful  effects  of  a  government   whicli  had 
never  either  been  protective  or  efficient,  was  a  correspondino-  ad- 
vantage which  can  hardly  be  overrated.    Some  slight  resistance  was 
made  by  Zemindars,  who  had  always  been  lawless  and  refractorv  ■ 
ard  by  the  Nawab  of  Furruliabad,  who  had  been  a  feudal  tributary 
of  Oudh;    but   these   local   aHairs    were   soon  adjusted  by   Mr. 
Wellesley,  and  the  Nawab  of  Furrukabad  w.as  pensioned. 

If  the  governor-general  could  have  secured  the  co-operation  of 
Admiral  Rainier,  he  would  have  attacked  the  Mauritius  in  1799, 
when  French  privateers  committed  great  depredations  ;  but  tha 
admiral  could  not  be  persuaded  to  enter  upon  such  an  enterprise 
without  an  order  from  the  king,  and  the  pi-oject  was  necessarily 
abandoned.     The   expedition   to   Egypt,    however,    in 
1800,  was  fully  carried  out.     Seven  tliousand   English  Kent  to 
and  native  troops  Innded  at  Kosseir  ;  made  a  memorable     ^*'"' 
march  across  the  Desert,  and  from  Ghenneh  descended  the  Nile  to 
Itosetta.     Peace  with  France  prevented  their  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  French  troops  in  action,  but  the  moral  effect 
of  the  fxpedition  made  a  deep  impression  throughout  India. 

During  all  his  political  negotiations,  Lord  Wellesley  had  devoted 
a  full  measure  of  his  great  talents  to  the  improvement  Reforms  lu 
of  the  civil  administration  of  India,  and  reforms  of  what  ^^^  ^'V', 
he  considered,  and  really  were,  existmg  abuses.     In  re-  «■'""• 
gard  to  the  Sudder  Court  of  Appeal,  the  head  of  which  was  the 
governor-general  in  council,  he  renounced  his  own  authority :  and 
in  1800  separated  the  court  finally  from  the  le<iislative  and  execu- 
tive functions  of  the  administration.     New  judges,  selected  from 
the  ablest  of  the  civil  servants,  were  appointed,  with  a  result  which 
was  hailed  with  satisfnction  by  the  people,  and  proved  as  useful,  ad 
it   was   necessarv.      For  the  education  of  the  voune; 

*  .-  o    ColIcfTP  of 

civilians  in  duties  and  responsibilities  now  immensely  Fortwiiiiaji 
extended,  the  college  of  Fort  William  was  established  **''^'* 
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in  the  same  year.  It  was  perhaps — tliough  its  use  was  unques- 
tionable— founded  on  too  magnificent  a  basis,  and  on  January  22, 
1802,  the  directors  ordered  its  abolition.  Many  alterations  had 
been  made  by  thn  court  in  regard  to  oiiicors  in  India,  to  which 
Kncourage-  Lord  Wellesley  had  appointed  the  ablest  men  he  could 
i"rtvate'  Select.  They  were  displaced,  and  nominees  of  the 
iitu'court"o'f'  court,  in  many  instances  totally  inefllcient,  were  ap- 
uirectors.  pointed  ;  but  his  greatest  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the 
court,  was  Lord  Wellesley's  encouragement  of  private  Indian 
trade,  by  means  of  which,  in  India-built  ships,  he  was  creating 
H  noble  mercantile  navy,  with  corresponding  increase  of  trade. 
The  company,  under  their  narrow  views  of  monopoly,  could 
not  follow  the  practically  magnificent  plans  of  their  governor- 
general:   and   though    he  was  supported   by  the  ministry  of  the 

crown,    the    Court   of  Directors   and    Proprietors   re- 
Votesof  1     •  /.  .       .  , 

rensure  corded  severe  resolutions  ot  censure.     Agamst  these, 

'""*     '  and  against  the  general  policy  of  the  court,  in   regard 

to  vexatious  interference  with  his  acta  and  patronage,  Lord 
Wellesley  protested  in  vain.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  bring 
about  any  conception  of  tlie  magnitude  or  etfect  of  his  general 
policy.  It  can  be  followed  now,  with  full  admiration  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  views  and  acts  of  a  great  .statesman  ;  but  then  it  was 
simply  alarming  and  incomprehenMblo  to  men  of  narrow  minds, 
professing  a  policy  jealously  guarded  and  circumscribed  by  pre- 
TheMarque93  vious  tradition  and  experience.  I^ord  Wellesley,  there- 
r^stiiTs'^'^  fore,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  awaited  the  reply, 
'  "ahis'ii'for  '"^'^'ch  arrived  early  in  1803,  and  in  which,  perhaps  to 
a  rear.  liig  surprise,  with  a  commendation   of  his  great  zeal 

and  ability,  he  was  requested  to  continue  in  office  for  another  year. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  ADMINIflTRATION  OF  THK  M.ARQUESS  WKLLK.SLKT   (conliuued) — 
TOE  SECOND   MAIIKATTA   WAR,    1803. 

The   treaty   of  Bassein   was  viewed    with    great   alarm   by    tlie 
.  ^     Mahratta  chiefs.     The  policy  which  Nana  Furuawees 

Alvm  of  tho  •  ,    I.  ,'  •        •      1 

MaiimttMin  hiul  Continued  tor  twenty-nve  years,  to  reninm  inde- 
ireaiyoj  peudcut  of  foHMgn  alliauces,  had  been  deliberately 
***'"'"'■  broken  by  the  head  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  was  evident 

that  the  K  glish  possessed  not  only  the  will,  but  the  power,  to 
rt'sent  and  punish  any  breach  of  faith.  Sindia,  Jlolkar,  and  the 
Rajah  uf  Perar,  had  neither  been  consulted   in   regard   to  it,  nor 
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wore  awave  of  its  purport  till  its  execution.  After  the  battle  of 
IViona,  Ilolkar  indeed  tried  to  induce  the  Peshwah  to  return,  io 
order  to  mediate  between  himself  and  Sindia;  but,  failing  in  this, 
he  affected  to  consider  Bajee  Rao's  flijrht  as  a  virtual  abdication, 
and  offered  the  office  of  Peshwah  to  his  brother,  Amrut  l\ao,  who 
fcccepted  it;  and  a  deed  of  investiture  was  obtained  from  the 
Ilajah  of  Sattara.  In  order  to  supply  themselves  with  funds,  the 
unhappy  inhabitants  of  Poona  were  again  mercilessly  plundered 
by  Holkar  and  Amrut  Rao,  and  the  country  around  devastated. 
Meanwhile,   the  P^shwali    had   no   sooner  signed  the  „     , 

New  III- 

English  treaty  than  he  was  prepared  to  ignore  it:  and  triBuosby 
lie  sent  private  letters  to  Sindia  and  the  R.ajah  of  Berar, 
urging  them  to  march  upon  Poona,  avowedly  to  punish  Holkar, 
Viit  in  reality  to  support  him  against  the  English. 

"With  Sindia,  the  governor-general  had  entered  into  negotiationa, 
and  offered  a  subsidiary  treaty.     Captain  Collins,  Lord  gjudia 
A\Vlleslev'8  agent,  visited  Sindia  in  his  camp  at  Boor-  '"'■f"^.*',^  * 
lianpoor,  at  the  end  of  February  1803  ;  but  he  found  treaty. 
him  impracticable  on  the  subject  of  such  an  alliance.     He  pro- 
fessed himself  hurt,  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye, 
that  of  Bassein  should  not  have  been  conducted  through  his  in- 
strumentality ;  and  he  gave  it  to  be  understood   that  though  he 
could  not  interfere  with  its  provisions  as  regai'ded  the  Peshwah, 
he  considered   himself  altogether  independent  of  the 

,       „  , '       ,  f  .      .  His  motives. 

transaction.  1  he  lact  was,  that  he  was  then  negotiatmg 
with  the  Rajah  of  Berar  a  joint  confederacy  of  the  whole  of  the 
Mahratta  nation  against  the  English — a  course  in  which  both  he 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  Peshwah. 
It  is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  review  the 
various  able  papers  to  which  this  crisis  gave  rise;  but  the  student 
Bhouid  not  fail  to  peruse  the  Marquess  Wellesley's  gtateraiier* 
dispatches   on  the  subiect,   and  the  opinion   of  J^ord  ""d  revi»"» 

•^  .1         '  1  of  Maliratl 

Castlereagh  in  his  minute  on  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  affairs. 
which  he  condemned  ;  but  by  far  the  most  practical  and  correct  of 
all,  is  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington's  (then  General  Welleslev'e) 
paper  upon  Mahratta  affairs,  which  reviews  the  whole  subject, 
with  a  clearness  and  precision  which  are  truly  admirable  ;  and  was 
continued,  in  the  war  which  followed,  by  those  numerous  military 
and  political  dispatches,  which  form  in  themselves  a  complete  illus- 
tration and  histoiy  of  the  period.  H<ilkar  was  as  yet  at  Poona, 
and  declined  association  with  the  league.  His  plans  were,  no 
doubt,  then  directed  to  his  own  aggrandisement  in  Ilindostan  ;  and 
he  foresaw,  should  Sindia  decide  upon  war  with  the  English,  that 
his  possessions  in  Ilindostan  and  Malw.ih  would  be  defenceless. 
These  events  were  fully  known  to  the  governor-general;  and, 
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v/hatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  combination  between  Sindia 
Military  *i"*^'  ^''«  IJiijaii  of  Berar,  it  was  at  least  necessary  to 

*nH'''irt'the'°  cariy  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and 
rcshwaii.  place  the  Peshwah  in  his  authonty  at  Poona.  This 
■was  an  object  in  which  the  subsidiary  force  with  the  Nizam,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  Nizam's  own  troops,  could  be  employed  under 
the  tr(!aty ;  and  on  March  25,  1803,  the  Hyderabad  subsidiary 
force,  under  (.'olonel  Stevenson,  witii  9,000  horse  and  0,000  foot 
of  the  Nizam's,  reached  Purainda,  on  the  Seena  river,  which 
formed  the  Peshwah 's  boundary.  At  the  same  lime,  General 
^Vellesley,  with  8,000  infantry,  1,700  cavalry,  and  2,000  Mysore 
horse,  was  movin;^  up  from  Mysore,  througli  the  Southern  Mahratta 
provinces,  whence  he  succeeded  in  carrying  with  him  10,000 
Maliratta  horse,  contributed  by  the  Pdshwah's  feudatories  to  assist 
in  liis  restoration. 

Ilolkar  did  not  wait  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops,  fearinp, 

as  was  reported,  that  Poona  would  be  burned  by  Amrut 
returns  to       Hiio.     General  Wellesley  made  a  forced  march  of  sixty 

miles  in  thirty-two  hours  witli  the  cavalry,  and  found 
the  city  evacuated.  Ilolkar  had  retired  northwards  to  Malwali, 
and  Amrut  Pao  towards  Nassuk,  where  he  was  plundering  the 
country.  He  made  overtures,  however,  to  General  Wellesle}', 
for  reconciliation  with  his  brother;  but  this  being  refused  by 
the  Peshwaii,  Amrut  llao  retired  from  the  contest  to  Benares, 
on  a  pension  of  80,000/.  per  year,  paid  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

On  May  1-5,  1803,  the  Peshwah  arrived  at  Poona  under  an  escort 

of  British  troops,  and  took  possession  of  his  oflice. 
reaciiis  Ilolkar  was  invited  to  come  to  Poona,  and  the  British 

Resident  offered  liis  intervention  :  but  between  thoughts 
of  revenge  for  his  brother's  execution,  and  tiie  chances  of  war  in 
Hindostan,  Jeswunt  Itiio  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon 
his  own  independent  designs.    It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the 

ijovernnr-'reneral  to  be  content  with  tlie  attitude  a.s- 
nitiuiiie  of      sumed  by  bindia,  and  he  wa.s  called  upon  tor  explanation 

of  it.  The  answer  was  evasive  and  defiant :  he  could 
promise  nothing,  he  replied,  till  he  had  seen  the  Pajah  of  Bernr, 
when  '  llie  llesident  siiould  be  informed  whether  there  would 
be  peace  or  war.'  To  General  Wellesley,  as  political  agent,  llie 
governor-general  now  confided  the  negotiations  to  ensue,  and  a 
remarkable  docuni'-nt  was  drawn  up  by  him,  proposing  to  tno 
chiefs,  who  all  as  yet  professed  friendly  intentions,  to  withdraw 
their  armies  within  their  own  territories  :  wliile,  on  his  own  part, 
he  promised  a  similar  proceeding  on  behalf  of  the  British  (on  cs. 
This  straightforward  proceeding  hail  the  effect  anticipated.     Tiie 
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apoeal  to  the  cnnfederate  chiefs  was  rejected  by  them,  and  on  tlie 
withdrawal  of  the  envoys,  on  August  3,  war  was  virtually  de- 
clared. Lord  "Wellesley,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  had 
I'ullv  foreseen  the  contingency  of  war,  and  had  made 
every  preparation  for  it.  In  addition  to  the  army  in  the  ano'lH^sltfrnis 
Deccan,  under  General  Wellesley,  8,000  men  as  a  re-  oftiieBriush 
eerve  were  placed  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  provinces, 
under  General  Stuart ;  a  similar  number  in  Guzerat,  under  Colonel 
Murray;  in  Ilindostan,  an  army  of  10,500  men,  under  General  Lake  ; 
with  H  reserve  force  of  3,500  at  Allahabad ;  and  towards  Cuttack, 
6,000  men  were  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  that  province,  held 
by  Rughoojee  Bhoslay  of  Berar.  The  whole  amounted  to  upwards 
of  50,000  men,  animated  with  the  highest  ardour,  and  in  every 
respect  complete  in  equipment.  On  no  other  occasion  had  the 
English  displayed  such  force  in  the  field,  nor  had  they  ever  before 
encountered  gi-eater,  because  such  efficient,  adversaries. 

General    Wellesley   had  with   him   an   army   of  about   7,000 
British  troops,  with  which  he  opened  the  war  by  capturing  the 
strong  and  important  fort  of  Ahmednugger,  on  August 
12,  which  formed  a  basis  for  his  operations.     Dowlut  img^er 
Kao  Sindia,   to  whom   he  was  immediately  opposed,  '"'''""''^ 
had  with  him  about  16,000  disciplined  infantry,  with  a  noble  park 
of  artillery    and  20,C00  cavalry,  in  addition  to  which  were  tho 
more  irregular  troops  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar.     The    capture    of 
Ahmednugger  was  a  severe  blow  to  Sindia ;  but  he  advanced  by 
ascending  the  A  junta  Ghat  from  Berar,  on  August  24, 

"  .       ,  Sindia 

and  took  up  a   position   at   Jaulnah.     Sindia's  design  a.ivaiioes 
seemed  evidently  to  get  in  the  rear  of  General  Wellesley, 
and  to  plunder  the  Nizam's  districts ;  but  an  advance  made  by 
General  Wellesley  from  Aurungabad  defeated  this  intention,  and 
Sindih  halted  on  the  banks  of  the   Kailnah    river,  between  the 
\  illages  of  Assaye  and  Bokerdun.     On  the  23rd,  General  Wellesley 
found  himself  within  six  miles  of  Sindia's  camp,  and  resolved, 
without  waiting  for  Colonel  Stevenson's  junction  with  Battle  of 
him,  to  attack  the  Mahratta  army.     He  had  not  more  Assaye. 
than  4,500  men  of  all  arms ;  but  by  sheer  valour  and  hard  fighting 
he  won  the  most  splendid  victory  that  had  ever  been  achieved  in 
the  field  in  India.     Sindia's  army  was  routed,  with  the  loss  of  98 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  12,000  men  killed  on  the  field ;  Defeat  and 
for  the  old  battalions  of  De  Boigne  had  fought  des-  Bmdia'a 
perately  by  their  guns.     On  the  other  hand.  General  ^''"''* 
Wellesley's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  a  third  of  his 
whole  force ;  but  tbe  combined  Mahratta  armies  were  irretiievably 
routed,  and  Sindia  and  Rughoojee  Bh6.*lay  had  fled  from  the  field 
early  in  the  action,  leaving  their  troops  to  their  fate. 
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On  the  24tli,  Colonel  Stevcnsou  joined  General  Wollesley,  R.ml 
Pursuit  of  -was  immediately  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  Sindia  beyond 
ii'ii.rhaiipoor  *^^  Tapty — a  movement  wljicli,  by  October  21,  resulted 
»"''  .  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Boorhanpoor  and  the 
cainureii.        fauious  fortress  of  Aseer<rurh. 

Meanwhile,  Sindia's  possessions  in  Guzorat  had  been  reduced, 
and  Baroch,  Pawanpurh,  and  Ciiampanecr  captured  ; 
forces  In  by  September  17,  11  indostan  alone  ren\ainod,  and  was 
the  scene  of  a  spirited  campaign  by  General  Lake. 
Sindia's  forces  were  commanded  by  M.  Perron,  the  successor 
of  De  Boigne,  who  had  retired  to  Europe  in  1790.  They  had 
not  decreased  in  efficiency,  and  formed  the  best  part  of  his 
army.  In  addition  to  his  military  command,  M.  Perron  had 
been  invested  by  Sindia  with  civil  and  political  power  over  the 
whole  of  his  northern  territories,  and  during  the  events  at  Poona, 
he  had  managed  them  with  great  ability.  Now,  however,  local 
M  Porron  iut'ig'ie  proved  too  strong  for  liini,  he  was  superseded 
r.-3iKiis,  am)  jn  his  civil  office,  and  no  doubt  forcseein":  the  issue 
iiy.M.  of  the  war  with  the  British,  he  resigned  Sindia's  ser- 

"^'^  ''  vice,  and  retired  to  Calcutta,  when  the  command  of  t\vi 
disciplined  troops  devolved  upon  M.  Louis  Bourquin.  (ieneral 
Lake's  nrst  Lako  found  Sindia's  forces,  chiefly  cavalry,  encamped 
campaign.  „t  Qg^l,  near  the  fort  of  Allygurh,  which  was  forthwith 
attacked  and  carried  by  storm,  on  August  29,  by  an  extraordinary 
i-oup  de  main,  on  tlie  almost  impregnable  gateways.  This  was 
tollowed  up,  on  September  7,  by  an  advance  upon  Dehly,  where 
(ieneral  Lake  was  mot  near  the  city  by  the  Mahiatta.<»,  midcr 
M.  Louis  Bourquin,  whom  he  defeated,  after  a  bloody 

Mahrattas  .  .,,101.  ir.  r./-.r.  1  -n     1         'i 

iieftnud  at      action.  With  the  loss  of  his  guns,  and  3,000  kiUed  and 
''^'  wounded,    tliat   of   tlie   British    being    proportionably 

severe.  iJehly  was  then  taken  po.ssession  of,  and  tlie  unfortuniito 
pightle.sa  emperor  found  liimsolf  again  under  Kngli.sh  protection. 
On  October  10,  Lord  Lake,  who  had  been  joined  by  5,000  horse, 
sent  by  the  Jat  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  defeated  the  enemy  near 
Agra,  taking  2G  guns;  and  on  the  18th,  the  celebrated  imperial 
y^^ra  fortress  capitulated,  and  the  treasury,  ar-senal,  and  102 

raptured.  pieces  of  caunon  were  captured.  Tlie  last  action  of 
this  campaign  was  fought  at  Lasware*',  on  November  1.  Sindia'.i 
forces  con.sisted  of  the  battalions  of  Dudrenec,  which  had  been  tent 
virtnrrnf  "P  f'"'"  tbe  Ueccan,  joined  to  tho.'<e  of  Bourquin.  The 
i,a-iwarce.  ongagomcnt  proved  to  be  the  most  ob.'*tinate  yet  fought ; 
the  battalions  of  De  Boigne  in  their  last  battle,  though  they 
lost  71  guns,  covered  themselves  with  glory,  and  for  the  most  part 
•lied  fighting  to  the  bust  ;  but  tiie  British  loss  was  proportionably 
evere  in  824  killed  and  wounded. 
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In  Cuttack,  the  i-esistance  waa  comparatively  feeble ;  and  bj 
October  10  Cuttack  itself  had  fallen,  and  the  capture  of  „  „  ^ 
the  fort  01  Earabuttee  by  storm,  on  October  14,  com-  reuucod, 
pleted  the  reduction  of  the  province.  The  operations  in  Bundd- 
khund  present  no  remarkable  features.  The  Peshwah's  posj^ession-g 
were  occupied,  and  in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  their 
situation,  they  were  retained  under  an  engagement  with  him,  by 
which  the  quota  of  troops  he  had  contracted  to  supply  was 
reduced  in  proportion  to  their  value.  The  cession  of  territory  of  the 
value  of  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum  for  the  payment  of 
the  subsidiary  force  to  be  made  in  the  Deccan,  was  also  exchanged 
for  the  Peshwah's  possessions  in  Bundelkhund.  These,  however, 
proved  to  be  more  nominal  than  real,  aud  involved  much  sub- 
.sequent  difficulty. 

Meanwhile,  the  movements  in  the  Deccan  and  Berar  had  con- 
tinued;  but  the  details  of  them  have  comparatively  camnaign  in 
little  general  interest.      Rughoojee  Bhoslay  found  that  b-'"^'" 
he  had  no  chance  of  plundering  the  Nizam's  districts,  or  of  out- 
manoeuvring  General    Wellesley,   and   turned   towards  his   own 
dominions.     In  this  movement  he  was  followed  bv  both  corps  of 
the   British   army:    the   capture   of  the   great   hill-fortresses  of 
Narnalla   and  Gawilgiirh  being  a  material  object.     Sindia,  now 
tlioroughly  disheartened,  sent  an  envoy  for  peace,  and  after  the 
arrival  of  his  proper  credentials,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
granted,  on  November  22,   by  General  Wellesley,    on 
condition    that   Sindia's   forces    should   move   to   the  m-poses 
ea.«tward  :  but  the  samt;  terms  could  not  be  extended  to  '^'^'""^■ 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  so  long  as  his  army  was  in  the  field.     At  this 
time  llughoojee    Bhdslay's  troops  were  encamped  at  satticof 
Argaoni,  in  West  Berar,  in  order  to  cover  Gawilgurh  ArKaom. 
and  Narnalla.     Some  of  the  wreck  of  Sindia's  infantry,  with  his 
own,  and  a  park  of   artillery,  were  with  them  in  this  position, 
protected  by  a  body  of  Sindia's  cavalry  stationed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance.  General  Wellesley,  as  Sindia  had  not  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  armistice,  determined  to  attack  the  whole;  and,  having 
been  joined  by  Colonel  Stevenson,  advanced  on  November  28  and  20, 
At  the  close  of  a  long  march,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  intend- 
ing to  halt  at  Argaom,  General  Wellesley,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
advanced  guard,  found  Iiimself  in  front  of  the  army  of  the  con- 
federates,   lie  immediately  attacked  tliem,  and  though  a  portion  of 
tlieir  troops   fought  well,    and  a  brilliant   charge  was  made  by 
Sindia's  cavalry,  they  were  defeated  with  severe  loss  in   men  and 
their  guns.     The  capture  of  the  stupendous  mountain-fortress  of 
G.awilgurh  followed — an  operation  of  exceeding  labour  G.i„.,|p„ri, 
and   skill,  patiently  and   successfully   achieved.       On  '■''^'="- 
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December  1/),  the  outer  or  northern  fort  was  breached,  and  tlie 
wliole  place  stormed  and  captured  ;  but  the  liajpnot  commander 
and  hi6  relatives  were  found  to  have  put  their  (jiniilies  to  death 
before  thev  met  the  stonninf^  party  bv  which  tliev  were 
killed. 

Thus  the  last  hope  of  the  IMahratta  confederates  perished,  and 
Ttp.  •  ith  •K'f-'otiiitions  were  now  opened  in  earnest.  The  treaty 
KnxiM.njee  with  Kuijlioojee  Blioslay,  rajah  of  Berar,  was  first 
concluded  on  December  17.  He  was  obliged  to  cede  the 
province  of  Cuttack,  tlie  whole  of  Uerar  Iving  west  of  the  Wurdah 
river,  and  to  resign  all  claims  on  the  Nizam.  The  negotiation  for 
the  treaty  with  Sindia  was  not  so  quickly  accomplished,  and  as 
tlie  principal  aggressor  and  contriver  of  the  confederacy,  tlie  terms 
iiisi>tcd  upon  were  more  severe.  Nor  was  it  until  he  was  assured 
that  in  case  of  a  protraction  of  the  war  the  whole  of  his  dominions 
Treaty  o(  would  be  inevitably  annexed  by  the  governor-general, 
A'iu'nL'a..m  ^^'^^  ^^^  agreed  to  receive  the  conditions  oflered.  The 
Willi  sindia;  treaty  was  concluded  at  Sirjee  Anjensaom  on  Decem- 
ber yO,  and  by  it  he  relinquisiied  all  his  territory  between  the 
itsprovi-  Jumna  and  Ganges  called  the  Dooab  ;  all  his  districta 
BioiiH.  jij    Rjijpootana,   except    those   between    Jeypoor    and 

Joudhpoor ;  all  his  possessions  in  the  Deccan  and  Khandesli, 
except  his  private  hereditary  i-states;  and  he  resigned  all  claims 
upon  the  Nizam,  the  Pdshwah,  and  the  Gaikwar.  There  were 
also  many  other  minor  points,  in  regard  to  his  own  private  estates 
in  other  localities  and  settlements  with  dependants,  which  need 
not  be  enumerated.  He  was  offered  a  defensive  alliance,  which  he 
accepted,  on  February  27,  1804,  by  a  new  article  added  at  Boor- 
hanpoor,  and  agreed  to  maintain  a  force  of  6,000  infantry  with 
artillery  ;  but  this  portion  of  the  treaty  was  never  carried  out. 

Thus  concluded  the  Mahratta  war  of  ]80-'{.  The  whole  of  the 
conriiision  of  Operations,  from  the  capture  of  Ahmednugger,  on  .August 
M-ihraua  ^  ^°  ^^'  '^"*^  ^'"^*'  "^  Ctfiwilgurh  on  December  15,  had 
"'"■•  occupied  only  four  months  and  four  days,  and  had  bet-n 

carried  on  simultaneously  and  with  unvarying  success  in  four 
quarters  of  India,  separated  from  each  olner  by  many  iiundrede  o( 
miles,  while  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  obtained  anuAiuted  to 
Dearly  sis  millions  sterling  a  year. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ADMISISTRATION  OF  THE  MARQITESS  WELtESLET  {concluded) — 
XnE  WAR  AVITH  HOLKAR,  AND  SECOND  ADMTNISTRATION  OF  THE 
MARQrESS   CORNWALLIS,  FOLLOAVED    BV  THAT  OF  SIR   G.  BARI.OW, 

1804  TO  1805. 

The  great  Nizam  Ally  had  died  at  Hyderabad  on  August  6, 1803, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sikunder  Jah. 

n'l    •  11  n'  11/^1  Deatli  of 

In  13  event  had  no  eiiect  upon  the  result  of  the  war,  Sizam  Aiiy. 
ut  the  obligations  of  the  subsidiary  treaty;    nor  was  sikundcrjah 
the  Nizam  made  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  his  dis-  ^"'■'^""=''*- 
trict  officers,  who  behaved  traitorously,  and  were  strongly  sus- 
pected, and  in  many  instances  accused,  of  complicity  with  the 
enemy.     The  governor-general,  notwithstanding,   bestowed  upon 
the  Nizam  the  fine  province  of  Berar  lying  west  of  the  Wurdah 
river.     Many  other  treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  were 
concluded  by  General  Lake,  by  which  Bhurtpoor  and  other  new 
the  Jats,  with  several  minor  Rajpoot  principalities,  were  na^lve^  "'"* 
rendered  independent  of  Sindia  and  the  Mahrattas.     A  states. 
subsidiary  treaty,  concluded  with  the  Gaikwar,  provided  that  five 
battalions  of  infantry  should  be  received   by  him,  and  districts 
yielding  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  were  assigned  for  tlieir  payment. 
At  this  period,  the  Gaikwar "s  State  was  oppressed  with  debt,  and 
the  expenditure  was  far  above  the  income  ;  but,  imder  the  admir- 
able management  of  Colonel  Walker,  the  Resident,  the  turbulent 
local  army,  a  oT-eat  proportion  of  which  were  Arabs,  was  paid  oif 
and  reduced,  and  the  State  affairs  gradually  recovered. 

Although  the  additional  year  of  service  requested  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  had  expired,  the  Efferts  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  still  remained  in  India,  and  the  weUesiey's 
events  recorded  are  among  the  most  wonderful  in  the  vMc},-. 
history  of  the  country.     In  no  portion  of  the  political  or  military 
combinations  had  any  weakness  been  displayed,  or  check  appeared. 
Sindia's  power  was  broken,  that  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  circum- 
scribed, and  the  prestige  of  the  capture  of  Dehly,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ag^d    emperor,  belonged  to  the  British,  who,    from 
Calcutta  to  Dehly,  were  now  supreme.     Holkar,  how-  Hniknr's 
ever,  remained  :  and  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not  iT'T^edingg. 
be  allowed  to  continue  as  he  was,  a  nucleus  for  all  the  disbanded 
Boldiery  of   the   north-west,  supporting  them   by  indiscriminate 
plunder.     He  had  already  levied  contribution  in  Sindia's  teiritory 
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to  a  larg-e  extent,  and,  after  his  own  violent  fiisbion,  devastated 
Boveral  of  his  provinces ;  and  he  was  evidently  watching  nn  oppor- 
tunity for  further  action.  In  the  war  with  Siiidia  lie  took  no 
part :  and  openly  rejoiced  at  the  complete  humiliation  of  his  rival. 
„,   ,        ^     Earlv  in  1804,  he  addressed  demands  to  General  I^ake 

Hisdeniands.  ,   -  '      ,,      ,  ,       ,  ,  i       -i  .  ,. 

and  (jrenerai  VVellesley,  by  letter  and  by  his  agents,  for 
chouth,  and  in  regard  to  certain  districts  in  the  Dooab,  wliich  he 
asserted  had  many  years  before  belonged  to  his  family  ;  and  they 
were  made  in  such  threatening  terms,  and  with  such  arrogance, 
that  it  was  impossible  even  to  consider  them.  lIolKar  had  indeed 
determined,  a-s  he  expressed  it,  '  to  tijiht  Lake,'  and  to  take 
the  place  of  Sindia  in  llindostan  ;  and  the  governor-general  was 
Miiitnry  equally  resolved  to  repress  this  fierce  outbreak  of  pre- 

.,,ov..,.,ent9  djjtory  power.  He  therefore,  on  April  10,  directed 
Hoikar.  Generals  Wellesley  and  Lake  to  attack  Holkar's  pos- 

sessions. Owing  to  famine  in  the  Deccan,  General  Wellesley  was 
unable  to  move ;  but  Colonel  Murray  advanced  from  Guzerat  upon 
Indoor,  and  by  General  Lake's  arrangements  in  the  north,  Holkar 
was  soon  driven  south  of  the  Chumbul  river.  Tonk  Rampoora 
was  taken  on  May  10,  after  which  the  British  army  retired  into 

cantonments,  for  the  monsoon  had  commenced  early. 
iMjudirious     Colonel  Monsou  was,  however,  left  in  the  field  with 

a  force  of  five  Sepoy  regiments  and  2,000  horse, 
partly  belonging  to  Sindia  and  partly  to  Jeypoor,  as  a  corps  of 
observation.  Monson,  wishing  to  form  a  junction  with  Colonel 
Murray,  advanced  into  Holkar's  territory  without  adequate  caution, 
and  without  suliicient  supplies  for  his  camp.  It  was  at  the  best 
a  useless,  and  proved  an  unfortunate,  movement.  When  he  heard 
of  Murray's  retirement  into  position   for  the  rains,  he  began  to 

retreat  himself  on  July  8,  and  Holkar  followed  him 
iii>(i*tn.iig       with   his  whole  army.     On   the  next  three  days  tiie 

column  was  attacked  during  its  march,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  whole  demanded.  On  the  12th,  the  force  reached 
Kota,  where  they  had  hoped  to  receive  assistance  in  food,  and,  in 
any  case,  shelter ;  but  the  rajali  refused  both,  and  the  retreat  con- 
tinued. The  miserable  hardships  endured,  the  repeated  attacks 
and  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  whole  force,  are  well  described 
in  General  Monson's  narrative  of  the  event,  and  it  was  not  till 
August  81  tliat  the  shattered  remains  of  the  troops  reached  Agra. 
This  defeat,  as  it  was  considered  by  Holkar,  and  by  many  of  tho 
„  ,,  native  chiefs  who  were  as  vet  neutral,  excited  liim  to 

r.Miiiiiuet       frc.sh  exertion.     At  the  head  of  00,000  cavalry,  lr>,000 

infantry,  and  102  guns,  he  ad\anced  to  Muttra,  whence 
the  iJritish  force  retre;ited,  and  he  afterwards  made  an  attempt  to 
capture   Dehly,  which  waa  gallantly   and  successfully    defended 
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by  Colonel  Ochterlony,  from  October  8  to  the  14th,  -with  a  weak 
detacbmeut  of  Sepoys  under  bis  command.    No  action  Defence  of 
of  tbe  war,  indeed,  deserves  greater  commendation  than  ^'^'''J- 
this  ven.-  brave  and  skilful  defence  of  an  almost  untenable  position. 
Dehly  was  relieved  on  October  18  by  General  Lake ; 
and  Ilolkar,  who  avoided  an  action  with  him,  retired  returns  to 
into  the  Bhurtpore  territory,  where  the  rajah,  doubtful,       ""^ '"' 
after  Monson's  retreat,  of  the  English  supreysacy,  had  broken  the 
treaty  with  General  Lake,  and  leagued  himself  with  Holkar.     On 
his  way,  he  burst  into  the  Dooab,  burning  villages,  and  plundering 
the  people  without  mercy ;  indeed,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
Holkar's  conduct  towards  all  belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
Enorlish,  had   been   shockinslv   cruel   and   vindictive. 

~  ^   *  He  Is 

General  Lake's  pursuit  of  Holkar  was  persistent  and  purs^ueuny 
effective;  and  on  November  12,  his  forces,  no  longer 
able  to  pursue  their  march,  were  found  to  have  taken  up  a  very 
strong  position  at  Deeg,  with  their  right  resting  on  the  batteries 
of  the  fort.    Here  they  were  attacked  by  Major-General  Battle  of  - 
Fraser,  on  the  13th  ;  who  fell  early  in  the  action,  which  ^'^f^- 
wa«,conducted  to  the  finish,  with  great  bravery,  by  Colonel  Monson. 
The  enemy  lost  about  2,000  men  and  eighty-seven  guns  ;  and  on  the 
side  of  the  British,  (343  men  were  killed  and  wounded ;  but  the 
victory  was  complete.    General  Lake  meanwhile,  with  his  cavalry, 
was  pursuing  Holkar's  horse,  which  was  moving  eastwards  with 
a  vast  celerity ;  but  they  were  overtaken  near  Fun-ukabad,  and 
routt'd  with  a  loss  of  3,000  men.     Holkar  fled  towards  Deeg  to 
join  the  remains  of  his  broken  infantry,  and  General 
Lake  undertook  the  siege  of  Deeg,  which  was  com-  Deeg 
menced  on  December  13,  and  ended  in  the  surrender  *^'*'"" 
of  that  important  place,  after  the  stoi-m  of  the  city  and  outworks, 
on  the  2.3rd. 

For  the  present  Holkar  escaped ;  and  General  Lake,  inst'jad  &J 
pursuing   him,    which    would    have   been   the   better 

T  J     ^1  •  i?    T>1  J         ■   1      First  sie>re 

policy,  commenced  the  siege  oi  Bhurtpore,  and  wjth  of  Bhurt- 
very  inefficient  means.  Accustomed  to  the  capture  of  ^^'^ 
fortresses  by  coup  de  viain,  and  comparatively  feeble  resistance,  he 
was  not  prepared,  either  fur  the  real  strength  of  Bhurtpore,  or  for 
the  obstinate  valour  displayed  in  its  defence.  Holkar  had  thrown 
the  whole  of  his  remaininjr  infantry  into  the  fort,  and  the  Jats 
tiiemselves  were  brave  soldiers.  During  the  progi-ess  of  the  siege. 
Ameer  Khan,  on  the  part  of  Holkar,  made  efforts  for  its  relief, 
but  in  vain.  The  Bombay  divisions  under  Major-General  Jones 
joined  General  Lake's  army  on  February  10, 1805  ;  and  a  previou.s 
fesSHult  having  failed,  another  was  made  on  the  20th,  when  two 
buiopean  regimentd,  one  being  the  hitherto  invincible  76th,  iha 

o  o 
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Tictor3  ill  many  a  desperate  tight,  refused  to  follow  their  cfliccrs; 
but  the  ]2th  Bentral  Native  Infantry  took  their  place, 
»turk  (>ii  tiie  and  oovorea  tnomsolves  with  g^lory.  llie  assault,  how- 
ever, failed  ;  hut  was  renewed  next  day  by  the  7oth  anil 
roth,  thougli  witliout  result,  and  with  terrible  lo33.  Holkar  con- 
tinued to  hover  around  the  fort  with  his  cavalry,  and  to  endeavour 
to  intercept  convoys  ;  but  on  one  occasion  he  was  routed  by  Lord 
Lake,  losing  ft  thousand  men  ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  detach- 
ment of  his  infantry,  3,C00  stronir,  was  attacked  and  defeated  with 
Tiie  Rajah  of  souie  loss,  bvCaptrtiu  IkOval.  Tiie  Kajah  of  Jiiuut- 
Bliprior"^"  pore,  finding  no  hope  from  liolkar's  etlbrts,  now  made 
peace.  overtures  for  peace,  which  were  accepted.     He  paid 

twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  renounced  the  advantages  of  liis  former 
treatv  wth  General  Lake.  Tliis  result,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
somewhat  humiliating.  forBhurtpore  remained  unshaken  ;  and  till 
its  final  capture,  held  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only 
fortress  of  India  wliicli  had  defied  the  British   arms; 

MoTpments       ,  ,  •        pit    n 

of  Holkar  but  tlic  pursuit  ol  llolkar  was  an  imperative  necessity, 
an  III  la.  ^^^  -j,  j^^^  becoiiie  doubtful  whether  he  would  not  be 
joined  bv  Sindia.  Two  of  Sindia's  oilicers  had  already  joined 
Holkar:  his  father-in-law,  Ghatgay,  who  conti.med  to  possess 
much  influence  over  him,  urged  him  to  do  the  same,  and  he  had 
attacked  and  plundered  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  acting  Besident,  retaining 
him  prisoner  in  his  camp.  Tiiis  attitude  was  promptly  checked 
bv  the  advance  of  General  Martindell's  force  from  Bundelkhund, 
and  Sindia's  tone  now  moderated ;  but  he  was  joined  soon  after 
by  llolkar  himself,  and  General,  now  Lord,  Lake  advanced  upon 
tlicm  witli  his  whole  army.  They  did  not  wait  to  meet  him  ;  but 
retired  upon  Kotah,  and  afterwards  to  Ajmere,  and  as  the  mon- 
soon waa  commencing,  the  British  troops  took  up  positions  for  tlie 
season. 

Solongas  the  Marquess  Wellesley's combinations  had  been  suc- 

ce.-.sful,   his   autlioritv  had   not  been   interfered   with ; 

iiHMuess        but  ou  the  first  sign  oi   dillicuity,  a  strong  opposition 

e«;*ey'  was  organised  against  him  in  England;  the  Marquess 
w^mL*''"^"  Cornwaliis  was  solicited  to  resume  the  otlice  of  go- 
norcceu.  vernoi-general,  and  he  reached  Calcutta  ou  July  iiO. 
Diere  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  tliis  unfortunate  act  the  wi.r  was 
altimately  protracted,  and  Lord  Wellesley's  plans  for  peace  frus- 
trated. He  had  become  disposed  to  make  some  cessions  to  Sindia 
on  which  that  chieftain  had  set  his  lieart;  and  there  is  no  question 
that  he  would  have  prevailed,  aa  Sindia  had  no  real  desire  for  a 
rf'newal  of  war.  fJliiitgay  Iiad  been  set  aside  by  llolkar,  nud 
Sindia  was  already  experiencing  in  some  degree  wlmt  would  luive 
inevitably  been  his  fate,  had  be  irrevocably  linked  his  destiniea 
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with  those  of  his  rival.     But  the  cliances  of  bringinjj  his  grer.i 
foliey  to  a  triumphant  conchision  were  denied  Lord  r„.ruweiie*. 
Wellesley.and  he  returned  to  England  to  find  liis  conduct  ie.v'8|...iicy 
condemned  in  tlie  Court  of  Proprietors,  bv  928  to  195.  "i  Engiaud. 
It -was  only  after  a  peiiod  of  nearly  thirty  years  that  the 
verdict  was  reversed,  by  a  record  of  his  eminent  services,  qnenuy^ 
'in  upholding  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  P.ritish  ^'''"■'''■^'' 
empire.'     His  statue  -was  placed  in  the  India  House,  and  a  "rant 
of  20,000/.  made  to  him. 

Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  in  India  in  very  feeble  health,  and  at 
the  most  trying  period  of  the  year;  and  "he  survived 
only  till  Octobers,  1805.     He  was  proceeding  to  tlie  wd""' 
upper  provinces,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  ^'■'""'^"'» 
he  had  intimated  to  Lord   Lake,  and  died  at  Ghazeepoor  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  His  second  administration  had  continued  little 
more  than  two  months.     He  had  been  sent  to  India  to  repress 
what  waa  called  the  frenzy  of  conquest,  which  it  was  said  had 
possessed  not  only  Lord  Wellesley,  but  all  the  company's  servants 
in  India;  and  as  he  thoroughly  concurred  in  this  policV,  he  made 
preparations  to  carry  it  out.  On  September  19,  he  wrote'  ^^^^ 
an  elaborate  despatch  on  the  subject  to   Lord   Lake.  C'"-!>«-ani?-8 
Sindia   waa   to  be   conciliated   by   the  restoration  of  peaJe?  '"^ 
Gohud  and  Gwalior.     The  possession  of  Dehlv  was  deemed  un- 
fortunate; and  the  city  should  be  given  up  to  Sindia,  the  empemr 
being  removed  to  Calcutta  or  some  other  city  near  it.     Tlie  territory 
acquired  west  of  the  Jumna  should  also  be  relinquished.     On  the 
other  hand,  should  Holkar  prove  reasonable,  all   his  family  do- 
minions were  to  be  re-tored  to  him.     Lake  was  then  in  active 
negotiation  with  Sindia,  and  withheld  communication  of  his  in- 
structions until  their  conclusion.      He   wrote  a  spirited  remon- 
f-tranct  to    Lord   Cornwallis,  but  he  had  died  before  it  reached 
him.     Holkar,  unable   to  restrain  himself,  and  seeing 
he  had  little  hope  from  Sindia,  set  out  for  the  Punjab  at  u,"-^Z  the 
the  head  of  about  15,000  men.    He  evaded  detachments  '''"'^^"■ 
sent  to  intercept   him;   but   Lord   Lake  was  in   his   rear,  aiid 
pursued  him  with  five  regiments  of  cavalry  and  four  of  sirOe.,r-e 
infantry  into  the  Punjab.      Sir   George   Barlow,  the  ""-'..w'^ur- 
senior  member  of  Council,  bad  succeeded  the  Marquess  Cornwaliis. 
Cornwallis ;   but  this  did  not  interfere  witli  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Sindia,  whicli  was  effected  on  November  22  ;  and  the 
particulars  need  not  be  enumerated,  as,  together  with  the  conHr- 
niation  of  the  treaty  of   Sirjee  Anjengaom,  all  minor  subjects  of 
dispute  were  amicably  settled,     Holkar  had  perhaps  hoped   for 
a*)istanee  from  the  Sikhs,  and  to  excite  their  chief,  Runjeet  Singh, 
Against  the  British  Government ;  but  they  were  immovable,  only 

o  o  2 
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profe!.siD5  their  -williiigiiess  to  mediate  between  liiin  .and  liOrd 
Hr.ikOT»i.«t  I->ake,  wlio  liad  advanced  to  Amritsiir ;  and  Ilolkar, 
f.>riw.ice.  finding  his  own  dominions  closed  against  him,  and 
bein;^  totally  helpless,  now  sued  for  terms.  Lord  Lake  had  al- 
ready in  liis  possession  Lord  Cornwallis's  instructions,  and  had  no 
authority  for  modifying  them,  as  Sir  George  Barlow  had  adopted 
':lie  sanje  policy.  Ilolkar,  therefore,  obtained  much  easier  terms 
than  he  expected,  or  indeed  deserved.  His  own  dominions  were 
r<?3tored  and  secured  to  him,  but  he  had  to  renounce  all  right  to 
Boondee  and  Rampoor,  and  to  accept  the  Chuinbul  as 

Treaty  of  ■         '  '^ 

luMcewith      Ills   northern    boundaiy.      I  lie   treaty   was  atterwards 

moditied  by  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  restored  Ranipoot 

to  Ilolkar,  and  in  his  declaretl  policy  of  non-interference,  left  the 

Kajah  of  Bix^ndee  to  his  fate.    Thus,  for  a  period,  the  transaction" 

with  the  >lahratta  States  came  toaclose.  Each  was  left  in  possession 

of  his  own  proper  dominions,  a  strictly  non-interferent  policy  had 

begun,  and  it  remained  with  their  several  rulers  to  maintain  this 

policy  by  their  own  good  faith  and  moderation  to  the  British 

Goverunient,  and  to  each  other. 


CHAPTER   XIIL 


THE   ADltlXISTK.ITIOTJ   OP  SIR   GKORGE   B.\RI.OW    (concluded) — TUB 
APP0i:»TaE5X   OP   LORD   MINTO,    1805   TO    1809, 

Tm;  policy  of  the  Marquess  AVellesley,  and  the  tenor  of  all  his  acts, 
were  directed  aswell  to  the  preservation  of  the  territories 

riiamrtpr  of  .  ,.    t     i-  ^         i     x       /•  i 

»,<>rd  Welles-  of  the  native  powers  ot  Junta  as  to  that  oi  general 
ijspo  ej.  pgjjjjQ  jjjjj  amity  to  themselves.  Accustomed,  as  the 
narrative  of  history  shows,  to  make  and  unmake  treaties  as  they 
pleased,  to  plunder  each  otheTs'  dominions  on  any  or  no  provoc.i- 
tion,  they  would  be  bound  to  one  common  superior  power  to 
observe  mutual  good  faith.  His  policy  was  the  very  reverse  of 
aggressive ;  and  while  a  general  ]x;ace  on  a  sound  footing  wa.s 
established,  all  iiative  powers  were  left  free  and  independent  in  the 
administration  of  tlieir  dominions,  and  only  ensured  condign  punish- 
ment in  the  event  of  any  deliberate  breach  of  faith.  When  it  is 
considered  how  deeply  the  peace  of  India  afTected  the  existence 
of  millions  of  its  people ;  how  terribly  the  whole  country  had 
witfered,  and  was  still  enduring  the  ravages  of  war,  which  had 
fiirdiy  ceased  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  it  seems  strange  now, 
that  so  great  and  9o  humane  a  policy  as  I^ord  Wellesley's  was 
not  only  unrecognised  by  the  niiuistry  of  England,  but  directly 
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opposed,  and  another  substituted,  which,  in  tlie  words  of  Sir  George 
liarlow,  allowed  the  national  interests  of  England  iu  ug  contrast 
India  to  rest  upon  '  the  certain  operation  of  contending  Jlilu'Iy'"' 
and  circumscribed  interests  among  the   States,  wliose  a^'uied. 
independence   will  admit   of  their    individual    views  of  rapine, 
encroachment,  and   ambition.'     Native  States  were,  therefore,  to 
be  left  to  themselves,   to  fight  with  and   plunder  each  9theJ   as 
they  pleased  ;  and  all  that  would  remain  to  the  English  was,  that 
thev  should  be  passive  witnesses  of  these  conflicts  so  long  as  they 
were  not  attacked. 

Nor  was  it  to  future  contingencies  alone   that  the  new  p'^liev" 
was   directed.     Had   it  been  possible,  every  subsidiary  ailianee 
would  have  been  cancelled,  and  the  native  powers  of  India  left  to 
tlie  chances  of  lawless  anarchy.     Happily,  however,  this  detestable 
<'(>urse  was  impossible  ;  and  as  it  were  as  a  premonitory  example, 
Holkar  soon  displayed  the  efiects  of  the  liberty  which  the  treaty 
had  accorded  to  him.   As  Lord  Lake  was  obliged  to  return  quickly 
from  the  Punjab,  he  left  Holkar  to  follow,  who  delibe-  H^^ikar's 
rately  plundered  the  country  as  far  as  Jeypoor,  where  ^rum'^jej" 
he  extorted  18  lacs— 180,000/.— from  the' rajah.    The  p"'"- 
agents  of  this  unfortunate  prince  in  vain  appealed  to  Lord  Lake, 
and  even  upbraided  him  with  inaction  and  want  of  faith  :  but  hia 
hands  were  now  tied,  and  being  unable  to  produce  any  effect  on  th« 
povernor-geueral,  he   resip:ned  his  political   functions. 

.  *■  and  Boondec, 

Holkar  ne.xt  fell  upon  the  Kajah  of  Boondee,  who 
had  been  conspicuous  for  his  lojalty  to  the  English,  and  ravaged 
his  country  without  any  interference  or  remonstrance  on  tiie  part 
of  the  gcvernor-general.  He  put  his  own  nephew  Khundy  Rao  and 
his  brother  Khassee  IJao  to  death  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture to  what  extent  his  violent  conduct  might  not  have  ex- 
tended—for he  continued  to  cast  cannon,  and  increase  his  mili- 
tary pr-^parations — when,  partly  froni  habitual  intemperance,  and 
partly  from  constitutional  tendency,  he  became  afflicted  jj,,,^jj^  ^_ 
with  furious  mania,  and  was  placed  under  restraint,  in  comes 

ill  siiii  (* 

which  condition  he  continued  till  he  died,  on  October20,  and  dies, 
181 L 

Although  Malwah  and  TJajpootana,  under  the  effect  of  th"s 
non-interferent  policy,  continued  the  arena  for  the  struggles 
of  Ameer  Khan,  Sindia,  the  Rajpoot  chieftains,  and  many 
petty  chiefs,  by  whom  the  country  was  desolated,  yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  affairs  of  Hydeiabad  were  the  first  direct  means  ot 
convincing  Sir  George  Barlow  of  its  inadvisability.  The  Nizam 
considered  himself,  like  others,  at  liberty  to  pro-  i.uriFuesat 
*ecute  new  plans ;  and  opened  communications  with  Hyderabad. 
Siudia,  Holkar,  and  the  Peshwah,  the  object  of  which,  however, 
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did  uot  Appear  certain,  except  a  <reneral  desire  to  be  rid  of  lCiij,'-li.'<h 
.X'titrol.  'I'iiis  feeble  attempt  at  tli(!  establislinient  of  a  uew  leiiguo 
was,  however,  instantly  repres.«ed  by  the  grovernor-general.  Meer 
Alluni,  the  minister,  who  had  been  oblii^-ed  to  take  refuge  at  the 
JJritish  Kesidency,  was  re-e?tablislied  in  his  authoiity.  when  Kajah 
Mohipiit  liani,  under  who.se  ad \  ice  the  hostile  oonibinatinn  had 
been  planned,  commenced  plundering  the  country,  but  was 
quickly  subdued.  As  peace  had  now  ensued,  Sir  George  Barlow 
Kiiimre  '"'^^  leisure  to  apply  himself  to  the  financial  concerns 

of  the  State,  and  the  reduction  of  expenditure  soon 
piaced  them  on  an  easy  footing.  The  local  administration  of  the 
new  provinces  of  Cuttack,  Bundelkhund  and  the  Dooal),  was  also 
well  established,  the  previous  experience  of  the  governor-general 
giving  him  considerable  advantage  in  questions  of  executive  detail. 
The  family  of  Tippoo  S<ioltan  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  been 
Mutiny  at  h)cated  in  the  fortress  of  Vellore,  with  a  strong  garrison 
veiiore.  ^^f  p^^j  ^f  j^  Kmopean  and  two  whole  native  regiments. 

"n.Tuly  10,  iJ^OtJ,  the  native  regiments  mutinied  ;  and  at  three  in  the 
nuirniug,  when  the  Kiiro]>eans  were  asleep,  attacked  them,  pouring 
volley  after  volley  into  tlieir  barrack-rooms,  and  shooting  the 
officers  as  they  came  out  of  their  houses.  News  of  tliis  rising  was 
taken  to  A  root,  nine  miles  distant,  and  Colonel  Uillespie,  of 
the  I9th  Dragoons,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  and  two  field-guns, 
galloped  to  Vellore,  blew  open  the  gate,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  survivors  of  the  OOth.  the  mutineers  were  soon  shot  down, 
Babred  or  captured — but  they  had  killed  82  and  wounded  91 
of  the  GOth,  and  killed  l.'i  officers.  This  movement,  though  it 
(■•.u.<rs  of  the  '^^■"■''  traced  to  other  cause.s — of  new  regulations  regard- 
iiiutiiiy.  j„jj  tiress  andcap,^ — was  not  supposed  to  be  without  the 

ci>mplicity  of  the  Mysore  family,  who.se  standard  was  hoisted  by 
the  mutineers,  and  they  were  removed  to  Calcutta.  Subsequent 
inquiiy  proved  that  the  movement  bad  been  an  e.'<.sentially  military 
me,  as  the  whole  of  the  Mailras  native  army  was,  at  the  time,  dis- 
gusted bv  vexatious  interference  with  established  practices.  On 
Ijord  W.  Bentinck,  then  governor  of  Madras,  however,  the  chief 
consequences  fell,  for  he  was  recalled  from  his  administratioTi  ; 
but  unjustly,  for  no  time  had  ben  allowed  him  for  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  whi<h  had  in  reality  led  to  the  mutiny.  No  rising 
8ir(jeorge  *"■  Other  demon.stration  in  favour  of  the  Mysore  family 
'*^"''".*  ..  followed,  and  the  apprehensions  which  had  existed,  p«r- 
t..  .M.i.iran.  ticularlv  in  Kni^hind,  in  regard  to  general  disaftectiou, 
subsided  gradually.  Sir  (Jeorge  Jiarlow  was  transferred  from 
Lirj  Minto  Benjjal  to  the  government  of  Madras,  in  place  of  Lord 
■mveiiin  -w  IJentinck.  and  Loril  Minto,  who  had  been  I'resident 
Bci.iTiu.  of  the  Board  of  Cuntnd,  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  July  IbVT, 
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Coinciding  with  the  policy  of  liis  piedecessors  J«ord  Ooruwallia 
Rud  Sir  G.  Barlow,  Lord  Miiito  found  India  at  peace, 

•   1      1  •  i>  T->        1    11  1  11  1  •    ,.        A   DisoMPra  in 

witli  the  excpption  ot  liundelkliund,  the  petty  chiefs  oi  BurKici- 
which,  continuing  their  hereditaiy  lawless  opposition  to  '""  ' 
{\ny  superior  government,  had  pioved  themselves  as  intractaWe  as 
in  the  times  of  the  Moghul  emperors.  Loid  Lake,  indeed,  if  hi." 
actions  had  been  unfettered,  would  speedily  have  disposed  of 
them,  by  the  reduction  of  tlieir  strongholds;  but  Sir  George  Bar- 
low refusing  to  second  him,  had  temporized  with  the  difficulty, 
and  their  resistance,  accoinpiuiied  with  rapine  and  plunder,  con- 
tinued to  be  maintained.  Lord  Minto,  liowever,  at  ^,,1^1,  „,p 
once  reversed  this  policy,  and  declared  that  the  British  suppressed. 
Government  had  no  resource  but  to  interfere  for  the  'suppression 
of  intestine  disorder.'  All  the  great  fMresses  were  therefore 
captured  in  succession  by  Genenil  Martindell,  the  most  important 
operation  being  the  reduction  of  Kalinjer,  always  supposed  to  be 
impregnable  ;  and  the  banditti  which  had  desolated  the  province, 
deprived  of  shelter  and  encouragement,  were  gradually  suppressed. 
In  the  year  1807,  an  embassy  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
I^ersia,  under  General  Gardanne,  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
(Governments  at  home  and  in  India;  and  Lord  Minto  began  to 
renew  negotiations  with  the  powers  on  the  north-western  fron- 
tier, the  nearest  to  India  being  that  of  the  Sikhs,  now  consoli- 
dated under  Runjeet  Singh.  The  Afghans,  to  whom  the  Punjab 
had    belonged,    were   broken    into    parties    after   the 

-  ,  ^  The  Sikhs 

death  of  Ahmed  Shah  Dooranee ;    and  no  longer  able  gain  tiio 
to  maintain  tliemselves  against  the  Sikhs,  had  evacu-     ""'"'  ' 
ated  the  province  as  far  as  the  Indus,  while  the  Sikhs  had  gradu- 
ally established  a  federation  of  their   principal  clans.     This,    at 
first,  was  in  many  respects  weak  and  disunited.     Churut  Singh, 
tlie   grandfather   of  Kunjeet,   was  the    first    to    take    advantage 
of  intestine   disagreements,   and    his   son    Maha   Singh  followed 
his  example  with  greater  success;  but  it  was  not  till 
IJunjeet  Singh,  by  his  own  ability  and  bravery,  had  underRuiij.et 
overcome  all  opposition,  that  the  confederacy  attained    "'^'' 
its  real  strength.     There  were  other  Sikh  States  lying  east  of  the 
Sutlej  river,  whose  rulers  had  kept  aloof  from  the  Sikh  confedera- 
tion, and  refused  allegiance  to  Runjeet  Singh.     T.  ey  a.,.^o 
had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  Sindia,  but  were  now  east  <>f  nie 
practically  independent,  and  desired  the  protection  ( f  remain  in- 
tlie  British  Government,  with  whom  the  chief  of  them    *''"^"  ""'" 
had   maintained    friendly   relations.      Runjeet    Singh,  however, 
desired  to  extend  his  dominions  to  the  Jumna  river ;  and  taking 
advantage    of    a   quarrel   between    the    Rajahs   of   Putialla  and 
Nabha,  in   which   the  latter  called  for  his   iuterpositioa,  croswed 
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the  Sutlej  in  1807,  and  laid  contributions  upon  the  province  of 
Sirhind. 

Fearing  a  repetition  of  the  visit,  and  being  unable  to  oppose  an 
1..1™  i>         invasion  if   it  were   made,  the   chiefs   sent   ajjents  to 

They  claim        t      i  i      ■  •  • 

nieprot.'c-      Dehlv  in  1808,  implorinjj:  the  protection  of  the  British 

tioD  of  tll6  *  '  I  o  1 

Brttisii  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  Kunjeet  Sino^h  asserted 

oTjruraen  ,  j^j^  authority  over  the  whole  of  these  Sikh  States.  It 
became,  therefore,  a  question,  the  solution  of  which  admitted  of 
no  delay,  whether  theee  Sikh  States  should  be  supported,  and  the 
river  Sutlej  declared  the  boundary  between  the  British  and  the 
Sikhs,  or  whether  Runjeet  Singh  should  be  allowed  to  advance  to 
the  Jumna.  Under  the  apprehensions  of  French  influence,  coni- 
^  ,  .  bined  with  a  real  desire  to  protect  States  who  were  un- 

ana  tlieir  .        ,     ,  ,         »  .  t        i        r- 

miicst  is  mistakably  friendly,  Lord  Minto  set  aside  the  non- 
interference policy,  and  determined  to  protect  Sirhind, 
To  this  end,  he  dispatched  a  young  Bengal  civilian,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
already  distinguished  for  his  political  ability  and  firmness,  as 
.Mr.Mctcaifen  cuvoy  to  Runjeet  Singh  :  preparing  at  the  same  time  to 
Ri'mji-et'"  maintain  his  demand  by  force  of  arms,  should  negotia- 
siiigii  tion   prove   unavailing.      Mr.    Metcalfe's  mission  was 

conducted  with  profound  ability  and  a  patient  courage  and 
determination,  which,  even  under  threats  and  insults,  never  failed 
Treaty  of  him;  and  on  April  25,  1809,  a  treaty  with  Runjeet 
Aiiiritsur.  Singh  was  concluded  at  A mritsur,  not  however  before 
Oeneral  Ochterlony  had  advanced  with  an  army  to  the  banks  of 
the  Sutlej,  and  declared  the  chiefs  of  Sirhind  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government.  It  is  due  to 
becomes  the  tlie  memory  ot  luinjeet  bmgh,  to  state  that  this  treaty 
was  observed  by  him  with  absolute  fidelity  as  long  as 
he  lived  :  and  thus  the  British  frontier  was  extended  to  Loodhiana, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  where  a  small  force  was  stationed, 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  all  concerned. 

About  the  same  time,  an  embassy  undpr  the  Hon.  Mount- 
Fmhassy  fo  stuart  ElphinstoHO  w;is  sent  to  the  Afghan  king, 
.Mr''Ki''.iii"-'^'^  Shah  Soojah,  who  resided  at  Peshawur,  also  directed 
Ktoiie.  against  the  admi.-^t^ion  of  French  inHuence.     The  object 

was  not  well  understood  by  the  Afghan  king,  who  was  at  the 
time  helpless,  in  consequence  of  his  brother's  rebellion  ;  and  he 
applied  for  assistance  in  men  or  money,  to  recover  Kabool  and 
Kandahar,  which  had  been  wrested  from  him.  This,  however, 
was  not  granted  by  Lord  Minto,  though  advised  by  Mr.  Elphin- 
ftone,  to  the  extent  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  and  the  embassy  was 
withdrawn  ;  its  proceedings,  however,  proved  most  valuable,  in 
the  interesting  record  of  them  written  by  the  young  envoy,  and 
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in  his  accounts  of  a  people,  and  their  country,  then  comparatively 
unknown. 

The  embassy  to  Persia,  where  French  influence  was  for  the  time 
in  the  ascendant,  was  very  nearly  tlie  cause  of  a  war 

•  1        1  1  •    1       ■-  1  1  1  -1       Malcolm's 

With  that  power,  which,  in  the  sequel,  was  happily  cniiiassy  to 
averted.  Sir  Harford  Jones  was  appointed  envoy  by 
the  ministry  and  the  Court  of  Directors ;  but  Lord  Mitito  desired 
nn  embassy  of  his  own.  and  di?patched  Colonel  Malcolm,  who 
proceeded  as  far  as  Shii-az,  where  he  was  directed  by  the  king  to 
place  himself  in  communication  with  his  son.  At  this  treatment 
Colonel  Malcolm  took  offence  and  returned  to  Calcutta,  advising  a 
demonstration  in  force  against  Kurrack,  an  island  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  this  view  Lord  Minto  concurred,  and  the  expedition  was 
even  determined  upon  ;  but  Sir  Harford  Jones,  who  had  proceeded 
to  Per:?ia  from  Bombay  before  Lord  Minto  had  known  of  Colonel 
Malcolm's  retirement,  contrived  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
mission ;  the  French  alliance  was  abandoned  by  treaty,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Lord  Minto,  and  in  order  to  establish  direct 
friendly  relations  with  the  government  of  India,  Colonel  Malcolm 
was  dispatched  again,  with  good  effect,  in  1809,  and  the  king  was 
reconciled  as  much  by  his  ready  wit  as  by  the  general  tenor  of 
the  negotiations.  Both  ambassadors  were,  however,  superseded 
in  1810,  by  the  appointment,  by  the  crown,  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
who  continued  to  reside  at  the  Persian  court  as  permanent  envoy. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   ADMIXISTKATIOX    OF   LORD  MINTO    (concluded^, 

1809  TO  1813. 

As  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  prove,   by  practical  illustration, 
the  mischiefs  which  would  arise  out  of  a  strictly  non-  Ameer 
interferent  policy,  the  case  of  Ameer  Khan  occurred  in  ^reuaiorv 
1809.     This  chieftain  had  been  an  ally  of  Jeswunt  Rao  niovemeiits. 
Ilolkar  in  his  predatory  operations ;  and  had  taken  an  active  pnrt, 
now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other,  in  the  wars  and  revolutioua 
of  Northern  India.     The   Patans,  the  descendants  of  the  Afghan 
soldiers  of  the  former  empire,  formed  a  numerous  class  in  the 
country ;  and  were  not  as  yet  in  any  way  changed  in  character 
being  fierce,  restless,  and  unwilling  to  adopt  cultivation  or  othef 
means  of  peaceful  employment.     Of  them.  Ameer  Khan  was  re- 
Cf'gnised  as  the  head  :  and  he  supported  a  large  body  of  them  from 
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tlio  revenues  of  districts  wliicli  lie  liad  wrested  from  weitkei  poverii 
than  himself.  lie  had  also  collected  arouiid  him  a  lar|^'e  boJy  of 
irregular  horsemen,  who,  subsistiutr  upun  plunder  alone,  had 
f:radually  increased  with  every  Mahriitta  army,  and  were  calleii 
I'indliarees.  In  1809,  no  lon-rer  able  tu  support  hi.s  increasin>i 
followers,  Ameer  Klian  left  Ilajpootana  at  the  heed  of  40,OC)0 
hor.se  and  24,000  rindliaree.<,  and  on  pretence  of  a 
"'^■"lujui^of    claim  on  tlie  Kajiih  of  Na^rp  <or  for  jewels  said  to  have 

'*'"*■'' ■■•        Ix-en  deposited   with  him  by  llolkar,  crossed  the  Xer- 

luidda,  and  attacked  his  ttiritory. 

According    to  the    strict  letter  of   the  non-interferent   policy, 
Lord  iMinto  would  have  liad  no  pretence;  for  nolicinw 
L.'.rd'Mii'.'io's    Ameer  Khan  so  long  as  his  ravages  were  confined  to 
'"''''^"  native  States;    but  hiippily  the  governor-general  had 

become  sensible  of  the  evils  which  would  accompany  these  out- 
rages :  and  without  application  from  tlie  Rajah  of  Berar,  forces 
were  ordered  into  the  field,  when  Ameer  Khan  was 
w«i'i?st^'"'  directed  to  withdraw  into  his  own  territory.  It  was  in 
A.uccr  KI..HI..  ^.^^j^^  ^j^^^  j^p  remonstrated,  and  even  pleaded  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  with  ILdkar,  on  whiise  behalf  he  professed 
himself  to  be  acting:  Lord  Minto  was  resfdved  to  repress  the  first 
effortsof  predatory  warfare  in  Central  India,  and  the  British  forces 
continued  to  advance.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  such  inten- 
tions were  not  fully  carried  out,  and  that  one  severe  example  was 
wi,o  i.«  forced  ""t  uiadc.  Ameer  Khan  was  ch.-,cked,  but  not  sup- 
t.i  retire.  pressed.  He  retired  upon  Indoor,  and  his  tenitories, 
which  had  been  occupied,  were  restored  to  him  ;  but  no  diminution 
of  his  forces  was  leqidred,  and  in  the  sequel  it  will  be  adtnitted, 
with  what  bad  effects  sucli  precaution,  at  least,  had  been  over- 
looked. Loril  Minto.  in  truth,  was  still  afraid  of  the  non-interfe- 
rent edict  of  the  Court  of  Directors  :  and  yet  it  is  curious  to  observe 
in  the  history  of  this  transaction,  that  he  was  actually  blamed  by 
the  court  for  the  very  moderation  to  which  he  had  considered 
himself  constrained. 

In  the  vear  If^OO  vigorous  proceedings  for  the  suppression  of 
8a  >  region  '  pir'«y  "^^^re  Undertaken  in  India,  and  in  the  I'er.sian 
of'i'^rary."  (Julf.  The  pinites  of  tlie  western  coa.st9,  issuing  from 
the  small  ports  of  the  Kolapoor  aiul  Sawuntwurree  States,  still 
preyed  upon  coa.sting  ves-sels  ;  the  ports  them-selves  were,  tliere- 
fore,  occupied.  In  the  Persian  (Julf.  the  pirate  stronghold  of  l.'il'*- 
el-Khyma  was  attacked  and  captured,  with  several  other  place.-'. 
The  fleets,  as  tlu-y  actually  proved  to  be,  of  piratical  vessels,  were 
invariably  burned,  and  tliough  the  Arabs  defended  themselvea 
with  great  desperation,  they  were  everywhere  defeated. 

in  the  same  year  all  the  Portuguese  aettlements  in  India  wero 
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held    by   Hritish  detiichnieuts,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation 
of  Portujial  by  Napoleon ;  and  a  force  was  dispatched  oociipHtion 
to   Macao,  in  China — the  first  occasion  of  British  troops  p(n^','.' [" g. 
being  employed  in   that  country — for    the  same   pur-  sessions. 
pose.     No  resistance  was  made  by  the  governor  of  Macao,  but  the 
Viceroy  of  Canton  protested  against  the  location  in   any  part  ui 
the  country  of  a  foreign  force,  and  refused  to  allow  trade  to  con- 
tinue.    The  troops   were   therefore    withdrawn,  autl  the   former 
good  understanding  re-establi.-hed. 

On  November  30,  1810,  the  important  island  of  Mauritius  was 
oUiTeuderei  to  the  British  Government.     Lord  Minto 

,      ,     ,,         ,  ,  .  ...  .    ,  ,    Expeditiun 

had  ntted  out  this  expedition  with  great  care  and  against  the 
efliciency.  G,300  European  infantry,  2,000  feamen  and 
maiines,  and  3,000  Sepoys,  backed  by  one  ship  of  the  line  and 
thirteen  frigates,  formed  an  overwhelming  force,  to  which  the 
French  governor  submitted  without  resistance.  This  measure  liad 
bt-come  imperative.  Mauritius  was  the  great  French  naval  station 
in  the  Indian  seas,  and  the  etiects  of  the  depredations  on  Indiiin 
commerce  by  its  frigates  and  privateers  had  become  very  serious 
indeed.  In  one  year  the  company  had  lost  six  tine  ships,  valued 
at  half  a  million  sterling. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  of  Sir  George  Barlow  at  Madras 
bad  been  neither  tranquil  nor  easy.  In  1808,  the  payment  of  the 
subsidy  by  the  IJiijah  of  Travnncore  had  fallen  into  Events  at 
arrears,  and  the  Resident,  Colonel  Macaulay,  attributing  ^»''''>'.'*- 
the  neglect  to  the  conduct  of  the  rajah's  minister,  Vailoo  Tumbe*;, 
requested  his  removal  from  office.  This  the  minister  insurrection 
F'-sented,  and  resisted  bv  actual  insurrection.     Colonel  "'  v;iii>h. 

'  '^  ^  TiMiinee. 

Macaulay  was  attacked  in  his  house,  and  escaped  with  Tnvancore. 
difficulty  ;  and  Colonel  Chalmers,  who  commanded  in  Quilon,  had 
no'i  suJilcient  force  to  take  the  Held  against  the  rebels.  Un  the 
amval,  however,  of  Colonel  Picton,  with  lI.M.'s  I2th  regiment, 
tlie  minister's  forces,  though  30,000  strong,  with  eighteen  guns, 
were  resolutelj'  attacked  on  January  lo,  1809,  and  defeated  witli 
great  loss.  Troops  were  now  poured  into  'I'ravancore,  and  ^'ailco 
T'luibee,  whose  fullowevs  had  deserted  him,  was  found  dving  of 
self-inflicted  wounds  in  a  pagoda  where  he  had  taken  reluge. 
liis  insurrection  had  been  marked  by  savage  cruelty  in  the  murder 
of  twelve  men  of  H.M.'s  12th  regiment,  who  had  lallen  into  his 
hands,  and  of  Surgeon  Hume,  from  whom  he  had  previously 
received  medical  services;  and  he  had  put  to  death  2,000  native 
Christians  in  cold  blood  on  account  of  their  religion.  'J'he  rela- 
tions of  the  States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  continued,  however, 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  Their  subsidies  were  irregularly  paid,  and 
the  internal  administration  of  both  was  unsouc  I  and  iuetiicieut. 
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By  the  treiity  of  \fiO^),  the  British  Government  was  authoiised,  in 
tl\e  event  of  irrepulaiity,  to  assume  the  direct  mannofement  of  the 
local  administrations,  and  this  measure  was  carried  out,  as  it 
already  existed  in  tlie  case  ofTanjore. 

In  the  yenr  180f),  tlie  retrenchments  in  the  military  service,  c^s 
...  ''"d  previoiislv  been  the  case  in  Benp-al,  excited  much 
the  Madras      and  deeply  laid  discontent  amonfj  the  European  oincerd 
of  the  Madras  army,  and  to  a  great  extent  they  were 
Fvmpathised  with,  if  not  actually  encourajred,  by  General  Mao- 
dowall,  the  conimander-in-cliief,  wlin  had  his  own  special  grievance 
in  having  been  denied  a  seat  in  Council  by  the  Court  of  Directoi-s. 
He  resigned  his  office,  and  embarked  for  England  in  1809 ;  but  the 
vessel  he  had  sailed  in  foundered  at  sea.     He  had  left,  however, 
abundant  seeds  of  discord.     (A)lonel  Munro,  quartermaster-general 
of  the  armv,  had  l^een  directed  to  report  upon  the  c<^in- 
Cuioiioi  tract  of  tents,  which  was  lucrative  to  officers  in  com- 

mand of  repinients,  and  had  been  hitherto,  like  most 
others,  much  abused.  Colonel  Munro's  report  odended  the  officers 
of  the  army  generally,  and  also  General  Macdowall,  who  placed 
him  under  arrest,  for  the  pui-pose  of  being  tried  by  court-maiti!!l  ; 
but  he  was  relesised  by  the  Government,  and  the  cummander-ir- 
chief  retorted,  in  an  intemperate  general  order,  which  wjis  promul- 
gated to  the  amy,  in  their  official  capacity,  by  Colonel  Cuppage 
and  Major  Boles,  the  adjutant  and  deputy-adjutant-general, 
xii.i  of  Major  Colonel  Cuppage  sailed  for  England,  but  perished  at 
Boles.  gp_^      Major   Boles  remained,  but  was  deprived  of  his 

appointment.  Ilis  cause  was  now  taken  up  by  the  whole  of  the 
Mntinnus  iMiropean  officers  of  the  army,  and  those  of  several 
rnieteUiiigs.  stations  were  in  actual  mutiny,  which  in  several  in- 
plances  proceeded  to  outbreaks;  the  officers  of  the  Hyderabad, 
.Jnulnah,  and  Masulipatam  ftirces  had  even  determined  to  march 
their  troops  upon  Madras.  Cohmel  Malcolm  was  dispatched  to 
Masulipatam  to  endeavour  to  restore  order;  but  he  failed,  and  re- 
ported that  submission  by  (Government  would  be  the  best 

Kir  Ce. .rue         '  (■•■     t  <  i>      i  i  »  i      1. 

B«ri..wg  measure,  bir  deorge  iiarlow,  however,  was  not  to  be 
imaaures.  intimidated.  He  satisfied  the  native  officers  and  Sepoys, 
and  they  remained  faithful.  The  only  actual  outbreak  wliich 
occurred  was  at  Serin^-apfitam,  where  tlie  l'-ur<>pean  officers  of  the 
gar.iaon  .shut  the  gates  of  the  fort  and  cannonaded  the  detachment 
_,  of  ruval  troops  sent  a<rainst  tliein  ;  but  tliev  eventunllv 

Til*?  •  1  ^  •  ^  • 

iniitiiioui  pubuiitted,  as  did  all  the  other  stations  and  garrisons, 
»ubniii.  and  the  full  authority  of  Government  wa.<j  contirmed  by 

their  penitential  letter.  Lord  .Minto,  alarmed  by  the  crisis,  had 
proceeded  to  Madras*  in  September  1hOS>:  but  it  was  already  piist. 
Some  of  the  ringleaders  were  punished  by  beinjj  cashiered;  and 
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•ixteon  by  dismissal,  and  the  -whole  prncpedinpr  was  closed  by  the 
recall  of  Sir  Gsorg-e  Barlow,  who,  thoiiiih  he  had  displayed  equal 
firmness  with  Clive  on  a  similar  occasion — a  merit  which  was  fully 
accorded  to  him — had  undoubtedly  jriven  provocation  j„j.(,g^^  ^ 
to  the  armv  in  his  conduct  to  Major  Boles,  and  othef-  Bariow  is 
wise,  before  the  discontent  commenced. 

As  Holland  had  become  a  portion  of  the  French  empire,  it  was 
resolved  to  reduce  the  Dutch  possessions  in  t'lie  East ;  Action 
and  in  1810,  Amboyna  was  captured,  with  Ternate  and  Jntch  po^s- 
Banda  ;  but  the  operations  against  .Java,  which   had  sessious. 
been  reinforced  from  Europe,  required  a  larger  force  Expedition 
than  had  hitherto  been  employed.     As  soon,  therefore,  ^**'"*' 
ns  the  Mauritius  expedition   was  at  liberty,  it  was  directed  by- 
Lord  Minto  against  the  island.     The  troops,  about  13,000  strong, 
European  and  native,  assembled  at  Miilacca  on  June  1,  accompanied 
1811,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty,  and  ^^^ernor- 
were   accompanied   by   the    governor-general  himself,  general, 
though  only  as  a  volunteer.     The  French  army,  European  and 
native,  in  Java,  amounted  to  17,000  men.     The  English  f.  rcee 
reached  Batavia  on  August  4,  and  the  city  submitted  on  the  7th  ; 
but  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  had  taken  up  capture  oj 
ta  very  strong  position  at  Comelis,  which  had  been  corueiis. 
strengthened  by  field-works  thrown  up  by  Gener<il  Jansaen  and 
was  believed  impregnable.      After  several  days'   operations,  the 
flank  of  the  position  was  turned  by  a  splendid  attack  made  by 
General   Gillespie,  of  Yellore  celebrity,   and  by  a  simultaneous 
charge  in  front,  the  whole  position  was  carried,  and  the  enemy 
pursued  for  many  miles ;  but  the  loss  on  both  sides  had  been  very 
severe.   Eighty-five  British  officers  and  about  900  men  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  French  slain  on  the  field  were  computed  at 
1,500 ;  6,000  soldiers  were  captured,  with  nearly  300  pieces  of 
cannon.     General  Jansaen  retired  into   the   eastern   part   of  the 
island  ;  but  was  ultimately  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  the  Sooltan 
of  Joje  Kurta,  who  had  assembled  an  anny,  and  held  his  capital 
■with  17,000  men,  was  attacked  by  General  Gillespie,  who  carried 
the  place  by  storm,  capturing  100  guns  with  which  the  forts  were 
manned,  and   inflicted   some  loss  upon  the  sooltan's  j^^j, 
army.     Jara  was  now  subdued,  and  the  people  sub-  B"f'<iued. 
mitted  easily  to  their  conquerors.     General  Gillespie  was  left  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  the  administration   was  confided  to 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  S  amford  Raffles,  wlio  justified  the  appoint- 
ment by  his  ability  in  the  management  of  hi^  new  and  peculiar 
duties.     The  Court  of  Directors  had  indeed  ordered  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  island,   should  it  be  captured ;  but  in   deliberately 
disobeying  this  order,  the  governor-general  acted  with  -wisdom 
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an<1  true  hnnmnity:  and  it  is  difficult  to  realise  tlie  heartless 
poliov  wliicli  had  iiifliieneed  the  court  in  dictating  the  dispatch. 

When  Lord  Minto  returned  to  Calcutta,  he  found  it  necessary 
First,  to  take  measures  acrainst  till' Pindliarees,  who,  nolonirer 

nciiitist  tiie  f*^le  to  follow  native  armies,  had  commenced  indis- 
piudiidrees.  criminate  plunder;  and  it  is  necessary  to  slxetch  briefly 
the  antecedents  of  the  principal  leaders.     In  1808,  two  persons, 

Ilurrun  and  I?urrun,  who  had  been  attached  to  Sindia, 
piii.ni.nrce       were  employed  by  the  Kajah  of  Nagpoor,  to  ravacre  tlie 

territories  of  the  Nawab  of  iihopal,  with  whom  he  was 
at  war;  and  the  mischief  they  had  created  was  incalculable.  On 
their  return  to  Narrpoor,  the  rajah,  as  was  commonly  the  case, 
imprisoned  Bunnin,  and  extorted  from  him  all  he  could  of  tlie 
plunder.  Ilurrun  escaped,  but  died  ;  and  his  two  sons,  Wasil 
Mahomed  and  Dost  Maiiomed,  continued  their  father's  professifin 
and  authority.  The  leadership  of  Burrun's  band  was  conferred  by 
the  family  and  dependents  upon  Cheetoo,  who  had  already 
attracted  the  notice  of  Duwlut  Kilo  Sindia,  from  whom  he  liad 
received  an  estate  and  its  appanaj^e.  These  three  men  eventu- 
ally became  the  most  daiing  leaders  of  the  whole  of  the  I'indha- 
rees  of  Central  and  Northern  India;  but  there  wa.s  still  a  fourth, 
Kureem  Khan,  a  I'at.in,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of 
all.  Sindia,  from  his  irrepressibly  lawless  disposition  to  plunder, 
at.d  for  outrages  in  his  own  territory,  had  at  one  time  imprisoned 
Kureem  Khan;  but  he  eventually  released  him  on  payment  of  a 
heavy  fine.  Kureem  now  rose  higher  than  before  ;  and  for  a  time 
was  joined  by  Cheetoo;  and  he  became  so  mischievous,  that  he 
was  again  imprisoned  at  Indore. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  depredations  of  the  Pindh4rees 

for  four  vears,  1807  to  1811-12,  in  Central  India,  which 
of  tlie  were  connnea  to  native  territories;  but  m   1812,  em- 

bohlened  by  success,  Dost  Mahomed  swept  through 
Bundelkhund,  plundering  unresisted  as  far  as  Gya,  and  escaped  free, 
l.oid  Minto  niiiiht  well  now  a"k  the  Court  of  Directors,  whose 
detestably  selHsh  policy  he  was  carrying  out  in  only  too  obedient 
a  .spirit,  whether  he  could  longer  observe  a  strict  neutrality  amidst 
tliese  scenes  of  disoriler  and  outrage,  '  or  refuse  to  li.steu  to  the 
calls  of  sutlfring  humanity,  and  interfere  to  protect  weak  native 
States  who  called  upon  us  for  aa-istance.'  For  several  years  in 
succession,  the  l'indhare'>s  had  roamed  over  Central  India,  IJaj- 
pootuna,  Berar,  and  tlie  Nizam's  dominions,  increaMU;,'  in  numbers, 

strength,  and  daring,  vear  bv  vear,  and  iiiilicting  tur- 
forini  i«jiicy  ture,  misery,  and  desolation,  on  every  province  they 
thru  "lit-  mercilessly  plundered,  'i'jiese  acts  hud  been  correctly 
prii,i.)i.         linown  in  Kiig'.iiid ;  but  not  a  line  was  wiitten,  or  u 
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eolclier  moved  to  prevent  them.  It  caiinot  be  doubted  that  had 
Lord  Alinto  been  free  to  act,  they  would  have  been  suinmaiily 
diecked  and  suppressed.  Now,  indeed,  the  '  company '  were 
touched  to  the  quick  by  the  invasion  of  one  of  their  own  prov- 
inces ;  but  till  the  reply  from  England  arrived,  Lorti  Minto  was 
as  little  a  free  ajjent  as  ever. 

In  other  respects  his  administration  was  just,  and,  as  far  as  his 
powers  extended,  comprehensive;  and  ho  vras  thoroughly  ch^rarterof 
respected  by  the  native  princes  and  people  of  India.  ^!^'ui,al't^-^ 
In  his  civil  administration,  he  was  at  once  liberal  and  """• 
practical,  and  the  measures  applied  for  the  suppression  of  dacoity, 
the  normal  crime  of  Bengal,  were  to  a  great  extent  effective ;  but 
the  police  administration  still  continued  inefficient,  and  in  many 
resjiects  scandalous  and  oppressive  to  the  people.     He  took  much 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  native  literature  ;  but  it  is  struriJe 
that  at  the  same  time  he  was  neutralising,  as  far  as  possible,  tin 
efforts  of  Christian  missionaries,  and  preventing  their  attempts  to 
Bpread  true  knowledge  among  the  people.     It  may  be  questionable 
whether  he  really  approved  of  the  orders  he  received  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  on  this  subject,  which,  like  those  of  the  non- 
interference  policy,   he   had  not  sufficient  determination  to  set 
aside  ;  and  it  still  required  many  years  of  experience  to  induce  the 
executive  Government  to  maniff>st  to  the  people  of  India  that  the 
English  were  neither  ashamed  of  their  religion,  nor  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  knowledge  they  possessed.     Lord  Minto's  financial 
administration  had  been  very  creditable.     If  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  debt,  he  had  at  least  been  able  to  pay  olF  old  loans 
raised  at  twelve  per  cent,  per  year,  by  others  raised  at  six;  which 
showed  a  healthier  state   of  public  credit  than   had  previously 
existed,  and  carried  with  it  a  proportional  diminution  of  expendi- 
ture.    Before  he  left  India,  at  the  close  of  1813,  he  was  j,„rd  Minto 
impressed  with  an  opinion  that  there  was  not  a  cloud  leaves  ludia. 
to  dim  the  political  atmosphere,  except  the  Pindharees,  in  regard 
to  whose  suppression  he  wrote  fully  and  earnestly.     As  the  reward 
of  his  eminent  services  he  was  created  Earl  Aiinto,   a  dignity 
which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  the  year  alter  his  arrival 
in  England.     Earl  Minto  was  succeeded  as  governor-  neUsnr. 
general  by  the  Earl  of  Moira,  who  had  been  nominated  JJ^/J'^f. ''*' '*'* 
to  the  office  nearlv   two  years  before,  but  whose  depar-  Moir*. 
ture  had  been  ds^Iayed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

tHE  ADMINI3XRA.T10X   OF   THE   MARQUESS   OF    nASTIXQS,    1813   TO 
181G— THE   OOOEKnA   WAR. 

When  Lord  Minto  left  Calcuttiv,  political  events  had  not  been  so 
condition  of    tranquil  as  before,  in  all  respects  :  and  had  he  remained 
^henaiive       he  would  have  had  the  several   questions  to  deal  with 
that  speedily  occupied    the  attention  of  Lord  Moira. 
who  wrote  there  were  no  less  than  seven  of  a  pressino-  cliaracter' 
which  he  found  he  liad  to  settle.     The  fact  was  at  "last  proved,' 
tliat  the  non-iuterferent  policy  had  been  misunderstood  'by  the 
native  po%vers:  and  in  some  instances  they  had   become   over- 
bearing- and  in(ractahh>.     In  Central  India,  uiattei-*  continued  in 
the  same  state  as  before ;  but  the  armed  classes  of  the  country 
were    aufrnienling    the   ranks  of  Sindia,    Ilolkar,  Ameer  Khan, 
and  the  Pindhareesj  and  every  petty  chieftain  was  8upportin<.r 
levies  aa  well  for  his  own  protection,  as  to  strike  in  whenever  a 
peneral  tnelce  should  commence.     Lord  Moira  was  a  man  of  ma- 
ture age  and  experience,  he  had  taken  part  against  Lord  Wellei- 
ley's  policy   in    Juigland,    and    had  belonged    ostensibly    to   the 
non-interference  school  of  Eastern  politicians ;  but  on  his  arrival  in 
India,  affairs  which  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  which  had  aris.n 
out  of  the  previous  inaction  of  the  English  authorities,  were  early 
forced  upon  his  attention,  and  gave  that  tone   of  decision  to  Iji"^ 
political  acta  which  continued,  with  such  eventt'ul  results,  through- 
out his  administration.  ° 

Among  the  l.-ust  political  questions  with  which  Lord  Minto 
BfHtion.  had  been  occupied  before  he  kft  India,  was  that  of  re- 
w.ti,  Ni,«u.  i„ti^.,g  ,,.|j,j  tijp  Goorkha  State  of  iNipal,  whose  do- 
:innion8  consisted  of  a  brojid  fertile  valley  Iving  between  the 
hiwer,  or  southern,  range  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  northern. 
The  frontier  on  the  British  side  extended  nearly  from  Dehlv  to 
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Bengal,  and  had  never  been  properly  deKned.     The  Goorkha  State 
had  been  established  by  an  invasion  of  the  valley,  in 
the  fotiTteenth  century,  by  Rajpoots,  who  had  gradu-  of  ti.e 
ally  conquered  the  former  Tibetian  possessors  ;  and  of    "" 
them,  one  family  had  gradually  extended  its   authority  over  all. 
Tlie  inhabitants  had  become  for  the  most  part  converts  to  Brah- 
minical  Iliudooism;  they  were  divided  into  clnsses,  and  of  these, 
tlie   military  was  brave  and  reliant.      While  they  defended  their 
own  territory  to   the  south,   the  Goorkhas  had  attempted  con- 
quests in  China;   but  had   been  driven  back,  and  forced  to  pa^ 
tribute.     Foiled  in  their  attempts   northwards,  they   had    made 
gradual   encroachments   upon    the   country  lying   south   of  tlieir 
mountains,  the  whole  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Oudh  became 
insecure,  and  they  Hnally  demanded  and  seized  two  districts  of 
that  province,  Booiwul  and  Seoraj. 

Lord  Minto's   negotiations  with  the  Goorkha  court  had  been 
aboitive,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  threaten  the  re-occupatiou 
of  these  distiicts   by  force  of  arms  ;  but  no  reply  had  been  re- 
ceived to  hia  demand.     The  governor-general,  therefore,  directed 
immediate  action  upon  tlie  question,  and  the  town  of  Bootwul 
was  occupied  by  tlie  police.     It  now  became  a  question  of  peace 
or  war  among  the  Nipalese,  and  many  of  their  Council  xiie  Nii«ii.'<. 
declared   for   peace:  but   the  majoiity  were   for  war,  <i^ciare 
which  was  entered  upon  with  great  enthusiasm.    The  prospect  of 
driving  back  the  '  cowards  who  had  failed    to   take  Bhurtpoor,' 
with  the  certainty   of  unlimited  plunder,   were   temptations  too 
strong  to  be   resisted;    but  their  whole  army  did  not 
e.'tceed  12,000  men,  and  tliey  had  no  guns.     On  May  »ii  oniieruf 
29,   1814,   they  attacked  the  p  ilice  at  Bootwul,  and  ^""'■"''* 
murdered  the  native  olhcer  and  eighteen  of  his  men  in  cold  blood. 
This  cruel  act  admitted  of  no  hesitating  policy.      Ix)rd  Moira  was 
then  travelling  in  the  upper  provinces,  and  had  visited  Lukhnow, 
where  his  honourable  and  dignified  treatment  of  the  Nawab  so 
deeply  impressed  that  piince,  that  he  offered  a  loan  of  1,000,000/. 
sterling  for  the  war,  which  was  accepted  ;  and  tliough  more  than 
half  was  unfortunately  applied  by  the  Council   of  Calcutta,   in 
tlie  absence  of  Lord  Moira,  to  the  liquidation  of  an  old  loan,  the 
balance  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  vigorous  proceedings.     On  the 
west  of  the  Goorkha  frontier,  General  Ochterlony  took 
post  with  6,000  men.     General  Gillespie  having  arrived  uooiisuk-e 
from  Java,  advanced  with  3,o00  troops  on  the  east;  and  '"'' P"'"^"""- 
the  two  central  columns  were  one  of  4,500  men  under  General 
J.  S.  Wood,  and  one  of  8,000  under  General  Marley,  which  was 
to  move  direct  upon  Khatmandoo,  the  Goorkha  capital.     In  all, 
therefore,  22,000  troops  were  employed  for  the  campaign,  with 
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80  guns ;  but  never,  in  any  war  in  wliich  the  English  had  been 
previously  engajred,  was  more  incapacity  di-^played. 

Tlie  first  attack  was  made  by  General  Gillespie,  with  his  ao- 
D.,thof  customed  desperate  valour,  on  the  fort  of  Kalungah, 
S'ic         ^^''"■''  ''^  endeavoured  to  carry  by  a  vmip  de  viuin,  on 

October  3,  1814  ;  but  wjis  shot  through  the  heart  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  rally  the  storming  paity,  which  had  failed,  after 
A  loss  of  L'O  officers  and  220  men,  killed  and  wounded.  On  the 
anival  of  a  battering-train  from  Delily,  tlie  fort  was  breached, 
and  Colonel  Manbey  attempted  to  storm  it ;  but  was  repulsed^ 
(■Miant  ^'^^''  ^  ^"^'^  "f  ^^0  killed  and  wounded.     The  garrison 

tluM.       ^'^'^    originally  consisted  of  000   Goorkhas,    who   had 

already  inflicted  a  loss  of  nearly  double  their  number 
i-n  the  invaders,  and  being  reduced  to  only  seventy  men,  thtir 
brave  commander  evacuated  the  now  untenable  fort  and  escaped. 
By  thia  successful  resistance,  the  Goorkhas  bad  at  once  esta- 
blislied  a  higii  reputation  as  soldiers,  and  were  proportir  nally 
dreaded  by  the  Sepoys,  who  were  utterly  unaccustomed  to  moun- 
tain warfare. 

General  Martindell's  operations  again.st  the  fort'tied  position  of 
t.-iierrii  Jythuk  were  not  more  foitunate,  for  it  proved  so  strong 

"i."";«inn  ^''■'^t  ^'^  ^^'•'^■'  l'*"'^!  at  l>«y-  General  Ochterlonv,  after 
i'^nerai'""'  obtauung  .some  succes-s  over  the  Goorkha  officer  op- 
.'Sr'"IlMy  P'^^'^'^.t'^  ^'""'  ^"'"U""  '*^i"f-"-'i  Thapa,  was  unable  to  force 
iTirti:.r  '  the  highest  of  tiie  enemv's  positions,  and  the  winter 
coming  on,  prevented  further  operations  in  the  upper 
range.s  of  the  moimtains. 

The  central  and  largest  fircehad  no  better  success;  and  General 
.;,.„.r.,i  Marley  proved  utterly  incompetent   for   the  enterprise 

.•!.Cte,!";-.    "^  "^Jvancing  upon  the  capital.     He  lost  the  whole  of 

two  important  detachments,  with  tlieir  guns  and  stores, 
which  he  had  .sent  to  etfect  diversions  from  the  main  attack,  and' 
•im  retires  ^'"^^^"^  ^'^'"^  ^"^  off  by  tlie  Goorkhas.  He  then  re- 
h?,:',?,»l"'*     *'''^^'  "^  '''^  professed,   to  guard   the  frontier,  and  wiw 

even  reinfoiced  bv  Lord  Moira  with  two  European 
regiments;  but  on  February  10.  18ir,,  he.  as  it  were,  deserted 
iJcnorii  from  tlie  army,  l.-aving  it  piivntelv  by  nijrht  and  nro- 

^7'Mjd  HUP"  1*  T*  •••?  ^ 

r.p,i».,„d  ceeding  to  Dmapoor.  General  George  Wood  was  np- 
'•"'•  pointed  to  succeed   him,  and  in  a  skirmish  with  the 

^•iiemy  they  lost  400  men,  leaving  tlie  road  to  the  capital  open ; 
but  the  general  liad  neither  tlie  courage  nor  the  capacity  to  avail 
him9«df  of  the  circumstance.  General  .7.  S.  Wood's  operations 
ij-norni  j.H.  ^^'""e  of  a  similar  character.  He  advanced  about  the 
f.iir^iind"  "'Jddle  of  December,  and  was  conduclfii  by  a  guide,  in 
r»:rcat«.         the  interest  of  the  enemy,  to  the  stockaded  position  A 
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Je«tp..or,    wliieli    he  failed   t)   carry,  nnd    retreated    within    the 
frontier.     Thus  the  tirst  canipaigu  of  ]8l4-lo   ended 
di.^astrously   with  the  exception  of  the  division  under  ^.'u!,?;,:!;'.., 
beneral  Uchterlony,  which  maintained  the  position  it  "'"^'^■' 
had  won  in  the  most  stupendous  country  of  all.     His  force  con- 
tinued to  be  animated  with  the  highest  ardour,  and  was   in-patienf. 
to  be  led  on;  but  the  other  troops  were  disheartened,  if  not  actu- 
allv  intimidated. 

The  crisis  was  indeed  a  momentous  one  :  for  the  British  opera- 
tions had  been  watched  with  intense  anxietv  ir  every  ^.         . 
nat.ve  State  of  India.     Sindia,  Holkar,  Ameer  Khan    -.-toT"^ 
and  the  Pesh wall  were  known  to  be  preparin-j  a  lea-ue'  scale?. 
against  the  English  power;    and  some  of  iheir  forces  took  up 
threatening  positions.    Sindia's  army  was  advanced  to  the  frontier 
Ameer  Khan   who  represented  Ilolkar,  assembled  an  army  of  25  00() 
00^'   '  ^""f''"*^  threatened  Agra.     Runjeet  Singh,  with 

20,000  men,  moved  to  the  Sutlej,  and  the  whole  of  the  Pindharee 
chiefswereengaged  by  the  Pesliwah  to  assemble  and  act  when  called 
upon     lo  provide  against  this  formidable  combination, 
the  Madras  army  was  moved  north  wards,  a  Bombay  force  uSv 
occupied  Guzerat,  and  the  Bengal  army  was  increased  '"'•■^''"■'■^^• 
to  80,000  men.     While  these  arrangem'ents  were  in  progi-ess,  the 
hreatening  aspect  of  aftairs  moderated.     Ameer  Khan,  who  had 
been  the  most  boastful,  began  to  ravage  Eajpootana;  Sindiasarmy 
separated  into  two  portions,  and  even  the  Pindhareeswere  inactiv^. 
l-arly  ,n  the  spring  of  1815,   General  Ochterionys  force  had 
carried  every  Goorkha  position  in  the  west,  as  far  as 
the  fort  of  MalowTi.     On  April  15,  this  place  was  in-  o^X. 
vested,  and  on  the  16th  a  spirited  attack  by  the  en»mv  '^•■'""••■'■■«°- 
on  the  British  positions  was  repulsed,  with  the  heavy  loss  of  500 
men.  ^  .  t  this  time   the  central  hill  district  of  Almdrah  had  been 
occupied  by  Colonel  Gardner,  who  had  been  formeriy  in  Sindia's 
service:  and  who,  with  some  irregular  forces  raised  in  Bundelkhund 
had  already  beaten  the  Goorkhas  out  of  the  Almorali  district,  and 
being  assisted  by  Colonel  Xicoll  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  British 
troops,  the  possession  of  Almorah  itself  wa.s  completed.     Malown 
was  now  no    onger  tenable,  and   most  of  the   Goorkha  soldiery 
in  ?W  ^/"^^'•^V  ^^^f  lo"y-     Ameer  Singh  would  have  continued 
to  defend  the  fort;  but,  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  re-  ^.lo.n 
mainmg  few  men  that  stood  by  him,  he  surrendered    s^rrenSers. 
and  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 

With  one  flank  of  their  territory  open,  tlie  Goorkha  Council 
nowproposed  terms  of  peace,  and  agreed  to  the  governor- 
general  s  demands  to  cede  all  territory  west  of  the  Katy  Z'^ 
river,   already  occupied   by   General    Ochterlonyj    to  '"""'^ 

rr  2 
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hbamlou  their  cliuiiis  on  the  low  country  ;  to  cede  the  district  oi 
Eicciitioii  ot  ^il<kii'i,  and  to  receive  a  B.itish  envoy  as  permanent 
fc  treaty.  Kesident.    On  tliese  terms,  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the 

f  J oorkha  agents  oa  Decenibur  2,  1815,  and  by  the  governor-genera] 
at  Calcutta  ;  but  peace  was  not  yet  to  be  established.  Ameer 
Singh  and  his  .-ons,  the  tiery  defenders  of  Malown,  arrived  at  Khat- 
uiandoo,  upbraided  the  Council  for  cowardice,  and  urged  them  to 
continue  the  war.    This  advice  prevailed,  nud  the  treixty 

The  troHty  .  ' 

is  reviikeci  i)y  was  revoked.  Hemou!>trance  was  evidently  useless.  The 
ticGoor  lis.  „.(,y(,j.„,,j._gg„pj.jj]  1jjij\  ijy  resource  but  to  commence  the 

war  anew,  and  General,  now  Sir  David,  Ochterlony,  was  selected 
for  the  chit-f  comniand  and  placed  at  the  head  of  17,000 

The  ram-  -iit-    i       i  i  i   ^i  •  n  i 

pMiirn  men.      >N  itli  tlie.<e,  lie  ojiened  the  campaign  on  rebru- 

riiie«e  .  ^^^.  jq^  181(5,  determining  to  advance  on  the  capital  by 
the  Chowrea  (That  pass,  'i'his  lie  found  had  been  rendered  impreg- 
nable ;  but  by  the  intelligence  of  Captain  Pickersgill  and  the 
Theciiowrea  guide  department,  another,  though  very  rugged  ascent, 
Ghat  M.riie.1.  ^as  discoveivd  to  the  left,  and  by  it,  General  Ochter- 
lony, leading  the  third  brigade,  ascended  in  the  night  of  February 
]4.  As  llie  morning  dawned,  he  found  he  had  conpletely  turned 
tlie  flank  of  the  enemy's  position,  who  fled  to  Mukwanpoor.  Sir 
•inicrai  I>avid,  HOW  joLned  by  the  fourth  brigade,  advanced  ob 

r/ivHnopH"m  J^Iukwaupoor,  Avithin  fifty  miles  of  the  capital...  It 
iiie  capital.  •^^•^5  a  strouglv  fortified  po;;ition,  but  the  outworks  were 
carried,  witii  a  loss  of  upwards  of  000  men  by  the  enemy,  and  pre- 
parations were  being  made  for  tiie  siege  of  the  fort,  when  the 
Council  at  Khatmandoo,  seeins:  further  resistance  hope- 

The  treaty  , 

ex.ruted;  less,  traiisuiitted  the  treaty,  duly  executed,  on  March 
*.f'iii"Ni'i'!ii  -■  No  additional  demands  were  made  by  Sir  David 
^'"^"  Ochterlony,  and  the  (roorkhii.-*,  notwith.standing  many 

temptations  to  the  contrary,  have  ever  since  maintained  the  peace 
of  181(5  with  {lerfect  fidelity.  Though  they  had  fought  valiantly, 
yet  they  had  the  good  sense  to  ptjrceive  that  the  result  of  the 
campaign  of  1815  h.id  been  the  efl'ect  of  chances  which  could 
never  occur  again,  and  that  of  181G  was  the  true  test  of  their 
i.oT.i  Mnim  possibility  of  resisting  the  Kngli.sh.  For  hi.4  masterly 
fr.aieii  couduct  of  these  affairs,  Lord  Moira  was  created  Mar- 

M:ir'|IICt4S  of  ^  ' 

Haiiiiigs.  quess  of  Hastings,  and  to  Sir  David  Ochterlony  and 
the  army  were  voted  the  thanks  of  the  Courts  of  Directors  a^d 
Proprietors,  with  a  pension  of  1,00()/.  ]M'r  annum  to  Sir  David.  The 
direct  advantages  (gained  by  the  Drili.sh  were  the  mountain  pro- 
vinces of  KumAon  and  O'urliwal.  wliich  strengtliened  the  flank  of 
tlie  north-west  provinces  ery  materially  ;  but  the  greatest  benefii 
of  all  was  the  early  and  effectually  permanent  detsJchment  of  the 
Ooorkhas  fnaii  the  machinations  of  the   uusuible   and   pertidiout 
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princes  of  India.  In  refermce  to  the  details  of  the  Nipal  war, 
and  in  particuhir  tlie  stupendous  operations  of  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lony"a  force,  the  student  is  referred  to  Prinsep's  most  interesting 
aai-rative  of  the  campaign. 


CHAPTER   II. 

•IHE  ADMINISXBATIOK  OF  THE   MARQTJESS  OF   HASTINGS  (coutuvud) , 

181G  TO    1817. 

ALTHOuan  Lord  Minto.  and  now  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  had 
laid  before  tlie  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  fullest  manner,  Non-mter- 
tlie  necessity  of  suppressing  the  new  pretlatory  system  ^'o!f(.'"',',f  „, 
established  by  the  Pindharees  and  Ameer  Khan  in  C"''!-t'"f"° 
Central  India,  and  which,  as  regarded  the  Pindharees,  si m  prevails. 
had  already  been  extended  to  Mirzapore  in  Eengal,  to  Guzerat, 
and  to  the  dominions  of  his  highness  the  Nizam,  they  still  ad- 
hered to  their  policy  of  non-intervention,  and  upheld  the  opinion 
of  Sir  George  Pwrlow,  that  in  the  disorders  of  native  States  lay 
the  true  safety  of  the  company's  dominions.  Tliev  replied  to  Lord 
Ha.-tings's  earnest  dispatch  of  September  20,  Ig'lo,  that  he  was 
n..t  at  liberty  to  engage  in  operations  witlt  tiie  Pindharees,  'either 
with  a  view  to  utter  extirpaiiun,  or  in  anticipation  of  exoected 
danger,'  and  they  reiterated  their  orders  in  regard  to  the  i-eductiou 
of  the  army.  P,.t  be.-ides  the  Pindhaives,  tiiere  were  other  cau.ses 
at  work,  whioli  rendered  intervention  imperative  and  immediate. 

The  Peshwah,  although  he  had  been  i-e-established  in  his  au- 
thority by  the  Englisli,  had  never  ceased  to  intri"ue 
against  them  with   all  the  other  Mnhratla  cliieftains ;  Vlk^.w, 
and  when  news  of  the  first  reverses  against  Nipal  reached  '""■*="^'*- 
him,  his  schemes  became  more  actively  propagated.     From  thd 
period  of  his  restoration  up  1o   1814,  he   had  been   employed  in 
endeavouring  to  reduce  the  power  of  liis  feudal  chiefs  "in  the 
Southern    xMahratta   provinces;    principally  by  inciting   quarrels 
among  themselves,  tlie  result  of  which  had  been  almost  pei-petual 
warfare,  and   coi responding  desolation  of  the   country.     For  his 
own  immediate  protection  he  proposed,  in  1813,  to  raise  a  brigade 
of  Sepoys,  to  be  commanded  by  English  officei-s,  to  which  no'' ob- 
jection was  oflered ;   and  Captain  Ford,  of  the  Madras  army,  was 
selected  to  organise  and  command  it.     So  far.  Jiis  professions  an  1 
outward  acts  bore  the  appearance  of  good  faith  ;  but  thev  proved 
to  be  only  a  cloak  to  other  and  very  perfidious  designs,     in  1813 
Khuosrojee  Moodee,  a  Parsee,  who"  had  been  employed  as  a^ent 
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by  tlie  Peshwah  with  the  Resident  at  Pooiia,  was  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  a  province,  and  Tiin)biil<jee  Dainglia,  originally 
a  spy,  who  had  raised  himself  to  lavour  by  pandering  to  the 
r-^shwah's  vices,  was  noniinatfd  in  his  room.  Dainglia  detested 
Europeans,  and  became  liis  master's  counsellor  and  adviser  in  ail 
schemes  for  throwing  ott"  allegiance  to  them,  and  once  more  es- 
tablishing the  superiority  of  Mahratta  domination.  The  purpose 
was  excusable,  if  not  indeed  meritorious,  considered  as  a  national 
object;  but  the  means  employed,  suggested  by  the  uarrow  deceit- 
ful mind  of  the  reshwah,  aud  the  savage  instinct  of  Dainglia, 
were  detestable. 

The  Mahratta  army,  which  had  fallen  below  its  usual  footing,  be- 
-..   ^.  ..     ^  can  to  be  gradually  increased  in  numbers  and  efficiency  ; 

The  Peohwnh  ,,..,.  •  ,  .  •    ' 

inrrfaees  ijia  and  distrustmg  his  own  sulijects,  the  enlistment  of  Arabs 
and  Gosains,  and  other  foreign  mercenaries,  was  carried 
on  by  the  Peshwah  under  Trimbulijee's  advice.  'J'he  secret  agencies 
«i  the  courts  of  Sindia,  Ilolliar,  the  IJajah  of  Bt-iar  and  Ameer 
Khan,  were  also  re-established.  In  1814,  tlie  existing  diflerences 
Tiiefiaikwar  between  the  Gaikwar's  State  and  the  I'eshwah,  arising 
•wltio  '^"^  °'  t'be  Gaikwar's  farm  of  the  Pt5siiwah"s  districts  in 
'' »  Guzerat,  and  the   cuunter-rlaims  of  the  (laikwar,  re- 

quired final  adjustment:  and  Gunga  Dhiir  Shastree  was  nominated 
agent  on  the  part  of  the  Gaikwar,  to  effect  a  settlement  at  Poona. 
uiHipr  nritish  I"  Sending  this  envoy,  the  Gaikwar  asked  and  obtaiiird 
vn.iraiitco;  ^\^Q  guarantee  of  the  IJritish  (lOVHinment  for  his  safety, 
and  it  was  already  understood  that,  according  to  the  terms  of 
tiift  treaty  of  P)as.'^ein,  a  final  arbitration  should  be  made  by  the 
i.iitwuiiout  Hrilish  in  ca>e  the  mutual  negotiations  broke  down, 
.fftrt.  -]'],(,  luisaioii  was  not  successful.     'J'iie  P&^hwah,  under 

l>ainglia's  advice,  refused  to  continue  the  farm  of  the  Guzerat 
flistricts,  which  were  taken  posses.»ion  of  by  .-igents  and  Jruops 
Kt-nt  for  the  purpose ;  ami  by  means  of  these,  local  insurrections 
against  the  Gaikwar's  authority  were  fomented.  The  Shtistree 
now  prepared  to  leave  I*oona  ;  but  tliis  might  bring  on  a  collision 
with  tiie  English,  aiiil  he  was  imp.irtuned  to  stay,  and  was  invited 
to  acconipanv  the  Peshwah  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  annual  great 
festival  of  Pimdtrnoor.  on  the  IJlieema.  Here,  on  the 
(;uiitr!.  Dhur  ni^lit  of  July  14,  sliortly  alter  ue  had  quilted  tlie 
PtJ-shwah's  presence,  who  had  been  unusually  familiar 
and  courteous,  the  unfortunate  Shastree  was  attacked  in  the 
ftreet,  and  almost  cut  to  pieces. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  act  had  been  contrived  by  Triin- 
•lehcincii-  bukjee  Dainglia,  ard  .sanctioned  by  the  Pdshwah,  for 
iriiiiiiof  iho   ^{jg   complicitv  of  both    was  proved  afterwards  by  the 

I'.  •Iiwah  Mid  '     .       •  ^     .  -     . 

b<ii.tfiu.         cleareot  evidence.  At  iho  same  time,  the  actual  im  live 
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for  the  crime,  beyond  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  a  man  who  preserved 
an  honest  opinion  on  the  subject  of  his  embassy,  is  not  apparent. 
Tliere  was  but  one  course  for  the  Bombay  Government ;  and  the 
person  of  Trimbukjee  was  demanded  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  Resi- 
dent ;   but  he  was  not  surrendered  till  September  '2o,  n^jnpDa 
the  intermediate  time  being  occupied  by  considerations  surrenuered. 
whether  or  no  it  would  be  possible  to  oppose  the  Biiiish  demand 
by   force.      This,    however,   being    impossible,    Trimbukjee   was 
apprehended,  and  imprisoned  in   the  fort  of  Tannah  ; 
whence,  on  September  12,  1810,  he  effected  his  escape,  ^"^"■'"'^■ 
in  a  somewhat  romantic  manner,  retiring  to  the  fastnesses  of  th* 
mountains  near  Xassuk,  where  he  was  protected  by  their  rude  in- 
habitants. 

The  Peshwah,  by  his  friendly  demeanour,  continued  for  a  time 
to  overcome  the  suspicion  which  had  attached  itself  to  him.  in 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  Trimbukjee  Dainglia;  but  in  truth  at 
no  period  had  he  been  so  active  in  his  intrigues  through  him  with 
the  several  Mahratta  chiefs  and  the  Pindharees ;  and  T.,,p 
he  was  secretlv  supplvinir  his  favourite  wnth  lanre  sums  P'^s'i^'-aii's 

e  ^       "   •     \,  ni,  ,      .  "  a<sist»iipe  to 

or  money  to  raise  troops.     1  iiese  levies  soon  appeared  naingii^u 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  their  existence  was  noticed  to  the 
PtSshwah  by  Mr.  Elphinstone.     Beyond  affecting  to  consider  them 
ordinary  insurgents,  and  sending  out  a  party  of  horse  to  di.^perse 
them,  the  Peshwah  took  no  further  measures  for  tlieir  suppression  ; 
but  they  were  followed  and  routed  by  detachments  of  the  sub- 
sidiaiT  force — not,  however,  before  one  uf  their  parties  Murder  of 
badmurdered  Lieutenant  Warre  of  tlie  Madras  Artillery.  WHrre."*'" 
These  pr.x:eedings,  and  the  now  evident  assistance  Trimbukjee  was 
receiving  from  the  Peshwah,  the  repair  of  forts,  and  levies  of  new 
troops  in  all  directions,  dulv  reported  bv  Mr.  Elnhin- 
stone.   induced  the  governor-general  to    demand   the  ^■•»"-'* 
arrest  of  the  person  who  was  instigHting  the  Peshwah  ''*'''"'''*^ 
to  hostility,  within  a  month  :  and  as   a  pledge  for  the  i'h^wmior 
fulfilment  of  his  demand,  that   three  principal   forts  ^''"'■™'- 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English.     The  P<5shwah  at 
first  absolutely  refused  comjdiance;  but  on  May  8,  18 IG,  hejio-reed 
to  the  demand— not,  however,  before  Pooua  had  been  sun-ounded 
by  British  troops;  sent  orders  for  the   delivery  of  the  fortresses, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  offering  two  lacs  of  rupees   for  Trim- 
bukjee Daingiia,  dead  or  alive.    After  this,  on  May  10, 
a  new  treaty  wa*  e.\ecuted,  by  which  the  Peshwaheven  wio?  Tt/r"'' 
admitted  the  guilt  of  Trimbukjee,  and  agreed  to  sur-  ^'•■'''' "•'''• 
rentier  his  family  as  hostages  till  his  apprehension,     He  also  ceded 
districts  yielding  thirty-four  lacs  a  year,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
contingent  of  5,000  horse  anU  3*000  infantry  which  had  formed  &u 
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article  of  the  treiity  of  Bassein,  with  the  fort  of  Ahmed  mi  <rorer, 
and  hi.i  ri^lits  noitli  of  the  Nerbudda  river;  and  lie  admitted  the 
'roonibiiddra  to  the  south,  and  the  Nerbudda  to  the  north,  to 
be  the  boundaries  of  his  dominions.  The  disputes  with  tho 
Gaikwar  were  also  settled,  and  finally  the  PtSshwah  covenanted 
Deither  to  send  agents  to,  nor  hold  communication  with,  any  foreign 
])owers. 

The  foreg-oinfif  embrace  the  principal  iiems  of  the  treaty,  which 
^    also  included  many  other  minor  points  of  which   ri- 

The  terms  of  ....  ■         ,     ,        ,,,,  '  ,       , 

thotr.Hty        capitulation  IS  not  needed.      J  he  terms  were  no  doubt 

hard  and  .'stringent;  and  have  been  iinpu<rned  as  more 
calculated  to  drive  the  Peshwah  to  despair,  than  to  secure,  hs 
they  professed  to  do,  his  future  peaceable  |o.s.ses.sion  of  his  real 
dominions.  At  the  same  tiuie  it  must  be  reiiiembered  that  thfv 
were  dictated  to  one  whom  no  treaties  could  bind,  under  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  his  lowr  career  of  deception,  intripfue,  and 
treachery,  faithb-ss  alike  to  his  own  people  and  to  the  En'jlish  ;  that 
hi-iaim,  from  tlie  tirst,  had  been  to  throw  oft"  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  of  Hassein  into  which  he  had  entered  with  apparent  good 
faith,  and  that,  in  the  face  ofthe  guarantee  of  the  English,  an  unpro- 
voked and  deliberate  murder  had  been  committed  upon  an  euvov 
to  his  court,  with  his  full  approbation.  The  negotiations  with  him 
had  been  committed  to  .Mouutstuart  Elphinstoiic,  than  whom,  one 
more  considerate  and  humane  never  tilled  high  otiice  in  India  ; 
and  whose  name  to  this  day  is  reverenced  among  the  Maliratta 
people. 

Meanwhile,    the    Pimlharees  had  been  unusually   active.     An 
extraordinarilv  large  bodv  of  them,  estimated  at  2o,000 

Prr.reidliiirs  ;  '      i  i    j  iv       -  •       /i 

■  ftiie  men,  under  Lheetoo,  assembled  at  ISimaur,  lu  Oentral 

Indin,  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  ami,  on  October  11,  8,(X)(> 
horsemen  advanced  into  the  Nizam's  territories,  plundering  and 
devastating  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  Krishna  river,  return- 
ing saft-ly  to  Ximaur,  laden  witli  an  immense  booty.  This  .mic- 
C'ssful  expedition  was  followed  by  another,  upwards  of  20,(KKj 
strong,  in  February  18!0>,  a  portion  of  which  entered  the  Northern 
(Sircars,  earned  the  l*'ny:lisli  civil  station  of  (luntoor,  and  returned 
plundering  as  they  had  com(\  They  had  destroyed  3.'{9  I'^nglish 
villages, put  ]S'J  persons  to  death, wounded  o(K),  and  tortured  .'5,()IK); 
while  they  had  carried  oH"  booty  valued  at  fifty  lacs  of  rupees — 
n<)0,fKK)/.  Pursuit  of  Cheetoo  wa.<impo.<sible.  Spreading  themsehes 
over  the  country  as  the  Pindharei's  advanced  rapidly  from  thirty 
to  even  fifty  miles  a  day,  U'^t  a  town,  village,  or  hamlet,  escaped 
them.  Wherever  they  stopped,  their  proceedings  were  immediate, 
and  horribly  cruel.  The  most  ingeniously  devised  and  agonising 
tortures  were  issorted  to  for  the  e.ttortiou  of  valuable-j,  from  meu 
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and  women  alike,  and  after  collectin?  all  they  could,  the  town  or 
village  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  devastating  horde  j^aFsed  on. 
They  were  men  of  all  castes,  creeds,  and  provinces,  and  in  some 
instances  well  mounted  ;  but  the  hardy  small  horses  and  ponies  of 
the  country  were  perhaps  the  most  serviceable.  They  had  no 
baggage  or  supplies  of  any  kind,  and  the  surprising  rate  at  which 
tht'ir  vast  bodies  moved,  baffled  pursuit. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  the  Pindharees  of  Dcst 
Maliomed  had  plimdered  the  English  districts  in  Behar,  and  that 
Lord  Minto  had  applied  to  the  Court  for  permission  to  punish  them  ; 
but  the  reply,  as  has  been  already  stated,  which  was  received 
by  T>ord  Hastings,  was  unfavourable.  Now,  however,  a  second 
and  far  more  formid.able  irruption  had  taken  place ;  it  waa 
Quite  uncertain  in  which  direction  the  next  blow  would  fall;  and 
tlie  absolute  n«ce.-^->ity  of  a  reversion  of  the  non-interferent  policy 
could  no  longer  be  delayed  or  denied,  even  in  England  ;  but  as  yet 
no  final  decision  had  been  made.  Lord  Hastings,  however,  com- 
menced his  plans  by  concluding  a  subsidiary  treaty  siii.-.iiH:iry 
witlithe  Rajah  of  Xagpoor.  The  old  rajah,  Rughoojee  ircHues. 
I'lioslay,  who  bad  refused  all  former  otters  of  such  an  alliance,  was 
dead  ;  his  successor  was  an  idiot,  and  his  nepiiew,  Appa  Sahib, 
who  became  regent,  concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  on  Mardi  22, 
li-^K).  Jn  the  same  year  Jeypoor  had  been  attacked  by  Ame«T 
Khan;  but  on  the  application  of  its  rajah  to  Mr.  Metcalfe,  the 
Resident  at  Dehly,  Loi'd  Hastings,  though  opposed  in  Council, 
d'-tenninod  to  assist  the  State  and  .save  it ;  and  two  .separate  forces 
were  as.-embled  for  t!  e  purpose,  backed  by  other  combinations, 
which  it  would  have  been  impo.ssible  for  Ameer  Khan  to  oppose. 
He  therelore  raised  the  siege,  but  the  rajah,  notwithstanding  tlie 
aiil  afl'orded  him.  evade!  making  any  alliance  with  the  English. 

Mr.  Canning  was  now  at  tin-  head  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  Pindliaree  irruption  ^j^  oinniiiBs 
into  the  Northern  Circars  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  i'"''''>- 
indeci.-ion  wiiii-h  had  prevailed  in  En;.dHnJ.  In  a  dispatch  dated 
September  20,  1810,  tiie  governor-general  was  freed  from  hia 
trammels.  He  was  a.ssured  of  the  ajprobation  of  the  Home 
Government  in  any  measures  he  might  have  undertaken  for 
'repelling  invasion  and  cha.sti.sing  the  invaders,'  and.  added 
Mr.  Canning  with  spii-it,  '  We  can  no  longer  abstain  from  ^ 
Tigorous  exertion  of  military  power,  in  vindication  of  the  British 
name,  and  in  de'ence  of  subjects  who  look  to  us  for  protection.' 
Had  this  decision  arrived  a  year  earlier,  the  third  Pindhare^j 
irruption  niiu-ht  have  been  prevented  ;  but  the  yfovernor- 

'      ,.         .,T^  J  "=  ,  Thp  third 

g-eutral  s  milipiry  preparation.s  were  not  as  yet  complete  ;   i'iiKiiiat>-c 
ftnd  crossing  the  Nerbudda  again,  and  breaking  through  '"'"'"""'*• 
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the  Nag-poor  troops,  one  body  pliindorod  Kiinedy  nnd  Gnnjam, 
while  the  other,  dashing  throii<jh  the  Nizam's  torritories,  repeated, 
RTid  even  exceeded,  the  enormities  of  their  former  visit.  Even  the 
ptubborn  Calcutt.i  Coimcil  now  yielded,  and  the  already  matured 
plans  of  the  governor-general  were  sulFered  to  proceed.  '  Vigtiroii.s 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Pindharees,'  as  the  Council 
unanimously  resolved,  '  had  become  an  indispensable  act  of  pub- 
lic duty  I  '  What  had  been  denied  to  justice,  was  now  vielded 
to  fear. 

Towards   the   end  of  1817,   the  military   preparations  of  the 
i.nrd  governor-general  were  completed.     lie  took  couiuiand 

tikes'the  ^f  the  Central  division  himself,  which  was  at  Ca wnpore ; 
mi'mRr^ifr-  **"'^  ^^'*^  Other  five  divisions  of  the  Bengal  army  were 
rar.gcnientg.  stationed  at  Agra,  in  liundelkhund,  and  in  Behar  ;  with 
a  reserve  near  Dehly  under  General  Ochterlony.  The  whole  num- 
bered more  than  00,000  men.  In  the  south,  the  army  of  Madras 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Ilislop,  in  five 
divisions,  under  (lenerals  Donl^iii,  Malcolm,  liionel  Smith,  and 
Colonel  Adams.  The  fores  of  Guzerat  were  assetnbled  under 
General  Kerr;  and  the  whole  l?ritish  army  in  the  field  was  not 
Ihss  than  llo.OOiJ  men,  with  .'500  guns,  l.ord  Ila-stings  then 
intimated  to  Sindia,  that  the  policy  of  non-interference  had  been 
reiu^unceil,  and  that  he  should  proceed  to  contiact 
ro  opt-ration  alliance  with  all  native  States  that  desired  connection 
"^  "■  ■  with,  or  protection  from,  the  British  <tovernnient.     lie 

also  required  him  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the  Pindharees. 
Sindia's  ai'quiescence  was  not  cordial  :  but  he  had  sense  enough  to 
Pee  that  he  liad  no  alternative,  and  his  neutrality,  if  not  his  active 
co-operation,  was  secured.  The  fact  is,  like  others  of  the  time, 
Hi' prrvions  Sindia  had  been  double-faced  and  treacherous.  While 
tre.Kiipry        ],(>    ^^^3    treating   with    liie  governor-general,  he    was 

drti-i-tf.i  and  c  o  ... 

fjpiip.d.  urging  the  Nipale.se  to  attack  the  company  a  districts 
in  the  rear,  and,  to  his  great  confusion,  one  of  his  intrrccpted  letters 
to  tliem  was  n-turnid  to  him  in  open  court  by  the  English  agent. 
It  was  equally  well  known  that  he  was  in  treaty  with  tlie 
P^shwah.  and  had  received  as  much  as  twenty-five  lacs  from  him  ; 
but  hi- had  liftlt^  time  to  consider,  for  Lord  Hastings  advancing 
across  the  Jumna,  on  October  ](!.  nuinhed  directly  upon  Gwalior, 
supported  by  General  Donkin's  divi-ion  from  Agra  ;  and  resistance 
to  tho.-e  forces  would  have  involved  destruction.  Anu-er  Klmn 
alone  remained  to  be  secured  or  attacked.  His  arm}'  consisted  of 
5 J  battalions  of  disciplined  infantry.  150  guna,  and  a  heavy  body 
,^    .  of  I'afiin  ravalrv.     To  him,  T-onl   Tlit-tiugs   offered  to 

AniwrKhnn.  pri,„vBntee  the  districts  con(err''d  u]>on  him  by  Jlolkar, 
and    to    purchase   all    his   artillery.      He   did    not  imiued lately 
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Kcquiesce  iu  this  proposal ;  but  the  advantages  were  too  solid  to 
be  declined,  and  be  continued  neutral,  promising  bis  be^t  cou- 
eideration  of  the  terms  ottered. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THB   iDMIXlSTKATION'    OF   THE  MARQrESS  OF  HASTINGS    (continued) 
THE   SECOKD    MAHRATTA    WAK,    1817    TO    1818. 

As  the  British  armies  were  gradually  converging  upon  the  Pin- 
dbarees,  who  collected   annually  in  the  south-eastern  „ 

'  •  War  com- 

portion  ot  Malwah,  a  wild  and  rugged  tract  of  couutrv,  inenced  by 
tlie  re^bwah  suddenly  broke  into  war,  supposing  that 
his  example  would  be  simultaneously  followed  by  Sindia,  Holkar, 
the  K'ajah  of  Berar,  Ameer  Khan,  and  the  Piudharees,  and  tliat 
in  the  contest  with  all  tliese  separate  powers,  the   English  forces 
would  be  distracted  and  overcome  ;  but  never  in  the  many  strange 
estimates  of  delusive  strength  in  India  had  a  greater  mistake  been 
made.     After  the  conclusion  of  the  new  treaty,  the  Hispeareiui 
Pe.>>hwah  appeared  actuated  by  candour  ;  and  while  he  iTofessiuus. 
deplored    the    humiliation    of    the   new  engagements,   professed 
acquiescence  in  their  provi.-^ions.     lie  went  on  his  usual  His  mvert 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Puuderpoor,  and  appeared  to  re-  P''"cee>jiiig8. 
duce  his  cavalry,  though  to  each  man  pay  for  seven  months  was 
disbursed,  under  agreement  for  all  to  a.ssemble  when  called  upon. 
Instead  of  returning  to   Poona   from   Puuderpoor,  the  Peshwiih 
went  to  Maholy,  in  order,  as  was  alleged,  1o  complete  his  reli- 
gious observances ;  and  was  visited   there   by  Sir  Jolin  Malcolm, 
wiiom  lie  satisfied   as  to  his  iieaceful   inteut.ons  ;  but 

,r         r-<-     I  •  •  ■    •  •  1  Apprelien- 

Mr.   Jiilplimstone  s  suspicions   continued   as   strong  as  sii'usi.fMr. 
ever,  and  lie  viewed  witli  apprehension   tlie  march  ot 
the  subsidiary  force  from  Seroor,  on  October  9,  to  its  position  in 
the  general  distribution  of  tlie  grand  army,  a  movement  which  left 
Poona  entirely  undefended.     It  bait  been  arranged,  however,  that 
a  regiment  of  European  infantry  should  be  sent  up  from  Bombav. 
Bappoo  Ciokla  whs  now  the  adviser  of  tlie  Peshwah  in  all  poli- 
tical and  military  atl'airs,  and  the  organisati(m  of  troops  and  the 
missions  to  the  Mahratta  courts  were  puslied  forward  with  every 
possible  expedition  ;  but  of  all  the  Peshwah"s  wild  schemes,  tliat 
of  corrupting  the  English  otlicers  and  tlieir  Sepoys,  coupled  with  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Elpliinstone,  seems  to  have  been  most  at  heart. 
It  need  hardly  be  recorded,  tliat   the  Sepoys  tampered  with  in- 
dignantly rejected  the  otieis  made  tc  them,  and  that  the  corruption 
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of  their  officers  was  never  even  attempted.  Even  his  minister, 
Happoo  Goklii,  rel'usetl  to  be  concerned  in  any  treacherous  nttncli 
upon  .Mr.  Elphinstone,  from  whom  he  had  received  many  kind- 
nesses. 

The  annual  festival  of  the  l)ii3.-^ra  was  to  take  place  on  Octo- 
Thr  Dn«sira  ^^^  ^^)  *"d  ^^  **"  occasion,  in  everv  Hindoo  State,  not 
■'  '""""•'•  only  for  a  military  display  in  commemoration  of  tlie 
capture  of  Ce\lon  by  Kin;,'  iJania,  but  for  takinjj;-  the  annual 
muster  of  troops.  The  assembly  on  tiiis  occa-ion  wa^i  ja^reater  than 
usual;  while  the  only  Englisli  troops  at  Poona  were  a  weak 
brigade,  putly  composed  of  the  battalions  nominally  belonying  to 
tlie  I'eslnvjih.  In  noticing  the  unusual  luimbfT  of  levies  piesent, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  was  informed  that  they  were  destined  to  operate 
Hj-ninst  tlie  I'indharees;  and  to  this  no  objection  was  open,  as  it 
Tsas  a  point  on  whicii  he  had  been  already  urgent.  But  in  a  few 
days  the  Pesh wall's  horse  and  loot  be>'an  to  crowd 
i.xuioii ..(  upon  the  Jintisn  position  very  unpleasantly;  and  on 
v'«iiwsi,s  November  4,  Captain  Ford  was  privately  informed  by 
tr.».i'».  Moro  l)i.\it,  a  native  friend,  that  thePeshwah  intended 

to  cut  off  the  IJritish  troops,  and  recommended  him  to  withdraw. 
1  here  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  from  every  concurring  circum- 
etance,  tlmt  an  attack  wa-s  imminent. 

The  arrival  of  the  European  regiment  was  looked  to  with  in- 
ten.se  anxietv,  for  it  had  bt»-n  already  debited  in  the 

/iTivxIof  the    ,, ,   ,  ,  ,      /,  •■        ,       ,  ,         I,   •"•   1     ,.  ,        II 

Kiir"ixan  leshwahs  I  ouncil  whether  the  liritish  iorce  should 
n giiieii.  ^^^  ^^  attacked  before  its  arrival;  and  it  was  still 
l:('lifved  to  be  at  a  considerable  <iistaiice,  when  by  forced  marches 
it  arrived  <in  October  .'JO.  Tlie  whole  force  then,  on  Novemiier  1, 
tnok  up  an  open  position  near  the  village  of  Kirkee;  and  on  the 
.".rtl,  Mr.  Eiphinstone  directed  a  battalion  of  li^'ht  infantry,  and  n 
party  of  auxiliary  liorsc,  then  at  Seroor,  to  join  him.  On  Novem- 
ber 5,  the  P^sliwaiis  plans  were  completed,  and  the  whole  army 
was  ordered  out,  on  pretence  of  escorting  him  to  a  temple  in  the 
Buburbs  of  Poona.  A  last  endeavour  was  made  by  him  to  remon- 
strate against  tlie  advance  of  the  regiment  from  Ponibay,  and  that 
of  the  battalion  from  Seroor,  and  to  request  their  being  returned  ; 
but  Mr.  Elphinstone  resisted  Vjoth  demands  tirnily,  and  the  P^sh- 
wah's  officer  had  barely  left  him,  when  the  preat  arniv 
Pi-*iiw»h'i  was  put  in  motion.  No  one  knew  the  Mahrattas  better 
■iVr't'ire*.  than  Mr.  Elphinstone  :  and  instead  of  allowing  Colonel 
1;'.^' BruiVii' '^  liiirr,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  brigade,  to  await 
iriMii,..  iittack,  he  directrd  him  to  move  at  once  on  the  Mnh- 

r:ittA  forces.  The  etl'e;t  of  this  act  was  a  strange  panic  among  the 
Mahratf.i  tr<»op-< ;  and  an  ovil  omen  had  occnrrt-d  in  the  breaking 
of  the  staff  of  the  Juree  Putka,  or  national  standard,  aa  it  left  iJio 
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city.  Beyond  one  brilliant  charge  led  by  Gokla,  which  was  suc- 
eeesfiilly  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  Colonel  Burr's  own  regiment, 
the  7th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  the  vast  host  of  the  ^he  Maiiratra 
Mahratta  army  did  notliin?;  and  as  the  British  bri'rade  ""'"',  ., 
ftill  advanced,  the  whole  took  to  Hight.  The  strength  i*^'"!- 
of  the  forces  engaged  were — 2,800  Biitish,  in  the  proportion  of 
2,000  nativpp  to  800  luiropeans;  of  the  Mahrattas,  18,000  horse, 
8,000  foot,  with  fourteen  guns.  In  the  night,  the  battalion  from 
Seroor  aiTived,  and  the  Mahratta  attack  wag  not  renewed.  This 
event  was  followed  bv  the  murder,  in  three  instances,  of  En^lisli 
officers  who  were  travelling  ;  and  (^ornets  Hunter  and  Morrison,  of 
the  .Madras  cavalry,  were  overpowered  and  confined  in  a  hill-fort. 

GenerHl  Smith,  who  retraced  his  steps  on  hearing  of  the  out- 
break, arrived  near  Pooua  on  November  13,  and  liad 
made  dispositions  to  attack  tlie  P^shwah's  army,  which  cinerai 
was  encamped  west  of  the  Moota  river,  on  the  morn-    """*  "'^'^^' 
ing  of  the  loth,  at  daylight :  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  state 
of  the  ford.     On  the  10th  the  Mahratta  army  began  The  peshwau 
to  reti-eat.     On  the  17th  no  portion  of  their  host  was  siuara. 
to  be  seen  :  the  whole,  with  the  P^shwah,  had  fled  to  p„nn^ 
Sattara.     Poona  was  now  taken  pos.aession  of  without  o<=<="i'ied. 
resistance,  and  General  Smith,   after  depositing   liis  heavy  guns 
and  baggage  at  Seroor,  commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  Mahratta  army. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  several  pursuit  of 
divisions  of  the  British  forces  which  were  put  in  motion  "'^  I'eshwah 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  avoid  which  the  P^shwah  adopted 
every  expedient  in  his  power  ;  but  an  episode  in  the  war  occuired 
which  cannot  be  passed  by  without  record. 

The  second  battalion  of  the  1st  Bombay  Native  Infantry  had 
6een  left  at  Seroor ;  and  Colonel  Burr,  apprehending  „         , , 
that  the   P^shwah  might  snddenlv  return   to   Poona,  defence  <>f 
directed  it  to  j' in  him.     It  thereiore  set  out  on   Ue-  captain 
eember    31,   1817,    under   the    command    of    Captain 
Staunton,  accompanied  by  two  six-pounder  guns  of  the  Madr  ts 
Artillery,  and  800  of  the  newly-raised  irregular  c.ivalry.     On  tne 
morning  of  January  1,  1818,  having  marched  all  nipht,  ths  de- 
tachment reached  the  small  village  of  Korygaom,  on  the  BLeeinH, 
and  Captain  Staunton  found  the  whole  of  the   Peshwah's  ai-my, 
25,000  strong,  encamped  before  it.     He  did  not  halt,  but  parsed  uu 
till  he  occupied  the  village.     Here,  throughout  the  whole  of  iJiHt 
day,  he  ^as  attacked,  by  several  bodies  in  succession,   of  Arabs, 
Gosains,  aia  other  foot  soldiers ;  and  every  post  of  the  village  Wiia 
desperately  contested.    The  guus  were  taken  and  retaken  ;  several 
of  the  few  officei-s  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  the  men,  from 
whom  water  was  cut  oil',  were  frantic  with  thirst,  and  faint  with 
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hiui'rer ;  but  the  defence  was  maintained  with  high  valour,  until 
nig^litfall,  when  the  men  obtiiined  water,  and  the  enemy  gradually 
witlidrew.  At  dayliu-ht,  Captain  Staunton  opened  his  guns  upon 
parties  of  horse  which  were  careering  about  on  the  plain  :  but 
tlu'V  had  no  disposition  to  renew  tlie  fight,  and  the  wliole  Mahratta 
army  gradually  disappeared.  Captain  Staunton  had  lost  175  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  with  eight  oliicers — three  killed  and  live 
wounded— and  only  himself,  Lieutenant  Jones,  and  A.«sistant 
Surgeon  AVyllie  escaped;  the  Mahratta  loss  was  between  500  ami 
(500  men.  The  glory  of  the  defence,  with  that  of  the  battle  of 
Seetabuldee,  which  had  preceded  it,  are  still  sung  by  Mahratta 
minstrels,  in  every  part  of  the  Dekhun:  and  a  monument  erected 
near  the  fort  at  Korygaom  commemorates  the  names  of  every 
man  who  fell. 

The   r^shwah  witnessed  the  fight  all  day  from  a  distant  emi- 
nence, and   seeiii':'  the  successive  failures  of  those  on 
i.nrsue's  iiia     whom  he  had  most  relied,  bitterly  upbraided  them  for 
'*  '■  having  misled   him.      lie  had  now   no  refuge  but  in 

flight,  and  the  British  divisions  allowed  him  no  rest.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  sonth,  being  chased  in  turn  by  Generals  Munro 
Kuttnra  ^^'^   Tiitzler;   and   obliged  to  recross  the  Krishna,  he 

occuikd.  turned  northwards  to  Sholapoor,  where  General  Smith 
took  up  tlie  pursuit.  On  February  10,  Sattara  was  taken  posses- 
c.miiit  of  sion  of,  and  a  manifesto  issued  to  tiie  people;  and  the 
•*"'"'•  Mahratta  force,  under  Bappoo  Gokla,  was  overtaken  at 

AshtA,  and  routed  by  General  Smith's  cavalry,  with  the  loss  of 
their  brave,  but  misguided  commander,  who  was  killed 
ihf  K«j»h  of  in  the  j/ir/fV  by  a  dragoon.  The  action  was  important, 
however,  as  the  ISajah  of  Sattam,  who  had  been  hitlier- 
to  in  confinement,  was  rescued,  and  assured  of  the  good  intentions 
of  the  governor-general,  remaintd  with  Mr.  Elphinstone.  The 
Pt^shwah  still  fled  northwards,  intending,  it  was  supposed,  to  make 
for  Nagpoor. 

Meanwhile,  events  of  the  liighest  interest  had  occurred  tJiere. 
F.vonuat  Appa  Sahib,  the  regent,  had  caused  the  idiot  rajah  to 
K'trp'XT.  be  strangled,  and  himself  to  be  proclaimed  successor, 
in  February  181  <i.  From  that  period  he  maintained  an  active 
correspondence  witli  the  Pe-shwah.  Cheetoo,  the  I'indharee  chief, 
visited  him,  and  large  le?ie8  of  troops  were  made.  This  conduct 
was  remonstrated  against  by  the  IJesident ;  but  protestations  of 
lovalty  to  the  Kngli.-ili  were  received,  perhaps,  with  too  great 
reliance.  So  long  as  the  I'eshwah  had  nuide  no  direct  movement, 
Appa  Sahib  was  tranfiuil.  and  the  llesident,  Mr.  Jenkin.s,  saw  no 
cause  for  apprehension  ;  but  on  the  news  of  the  IMshwah's  out- 
break, he  threw  off  tlie  mask,  and  on  the  evening  of  November 
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20,  Trlien  he  had  drawn   out  his  forces  to  witness  his  investitnre 
with  an  honurary  dress  sent  by  the  Peshwali,  the  British  troops 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  whole  of  his  army.  They  Reinark»M« 
had   fortunately  been   able  to  occupy  two  eminences  i"f'i«a"d 

.     •  '  •  (iiti  lice  (if 

uear  the  Lesidency,  called  Seetabuldee,  and  the  posses-  seetaimidoe. 
sion  of  these  was  hotly  contested  during  tlie  whole  of  the  27th  ; 
but  the  enemy  were  at  last  repulsed,  and  the  attack  was  not 
renewed.  The  disparity  of  numbers  was  even  greater  than  at 
I'ooua.  Appa  Sahib's  army  was  18,000  strong,  while  the  British 
force  did  not  reach  1,400,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  artillery- 
men, were  all  Sepoys.  Their  loss  was  o-"!3  in  killed  and  wounded, 
with  twelye  officers.  Appa  Sahib  endeavoured  to  lay  the  blame 
of  the  attack  upon  his  Arabs,  and  other  mercenaries ;  but  the 
Resident,  strengtiiened  by  reinforcements  on  Noyember  29,  and 
iJecember  oth,  14th,  and  19th,  would  listen  to  nothing  short 
of  unconditional  submission  ;  and  the  rajah  came  to  the  Residency 
and  surrendered  himself;  but  his  army  did  not  obey  his  orders 
in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  its  guns,  and  they  were  Battle  ot 
taken  in  an  action  fought  at  once  upon  the  spot.  Mr.  Nagpoor. 
Jenkins  dictated  terms  to  the  rajah,  which  involved  a  territorial 
cession  of  twenty-four  lacs,  equal  to  the  piiy  of  the  subsidiary  force, 
and  included  the  military  control  of  the  country  ;  and  these  terms 
•».«re  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  governor-general. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JHE    ADMINISTKATIOX     OF     THE     MARQITESS   HASTINGS    {continued) 
— THE   MAHRATTA   A>'D   PIXDHAREE   'WAK,    1818. 

The  issue  of  events  at  Poona  had  placed  the  Mahratta  dominions 
at  the  disposal  of  the  governor-general,  who,  on  hearing  Annexation 
of  the  Peshwah's  outbreak,  resolved  to  annex   them.  Mailrntta 
Mr.  Elphinstone  was  appointed  commissioner  for  the  dumiuioi's- 
whole  of  the  Mahratta  ten-itories  in  the  Dekhun;  but  the  public 
manifesto  was  not  issued  until  Sattara  had  been  taken  possession 
of,  when  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  authority  of  the  Pr„oi:unatiou 
I'eshwah  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  ="  sattara. 
territory  had  been  set  apart  for  the  Rajah  of  Sattara.  The  dominant 
authority  of  thePeshwahs,  from  the  recognition  of  Ballajee  AVish- 
wanath  in  1717,  by  the  Emperor  Mahomed  Shah,  to  the  flight  of 
his  great-grandson,  Bajee  Rao,  in  1817,  had  been  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  hundred  years.  Now,  not  only  had  the  once  vast  power  of 
the  dvnastv  crumbled  to  pieces  unler  the  effect*  of  mutual  divi- 
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81011S  and  contests  for  pre-eniiiienoe,  but  the  dominions  of  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  also  h\\  at  the  mercy  of  the  goveruor-geuei-al,  and  those  of 
a  third,  llolkar,  wore  speedily  to  follow.     . 

On  the  death  of  Jeswunt  Kao  llolkar,  in  1811,  his  favourite 
EvtHitsiit  mistress,  Toolsee  Bye,  a  youni^  and  very  beautiful  wo- 
^mrt!"^*  man,  adopted  Mulhar  IJao,  an  illegitimate  sun  of  her 
Hrgrury  (>t  'lusbaud,  aud  ftssuuied  the  conduct  of  attiiire  as  regent. 
Tni.isje  Bye.  J\^i  government  v^'^as  profligate  and  inefloctive ;  the 
army  was  mutinous  and  uncontrollable,  and  plundered  the  country 
at  large  for  subsistence,  and  without  opposition.  Anioer  Khan, 
whose  Patiins  formed  the  chief  element  of  llolkar's  military  esta- 
blishment, withdrew  from  Indoor  soon  after  his  death,  to  prosecute 
his  operations  in  Bajpootana,  leaving  a  relative,  (Jhufoor  Khan,  as 
his  substitute.  Before  her  own  forces,  Toolsee  Bye  was  fjbliged 
in  the  sequel  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  Bajah  Zalim  Singh  of 
Kota;  but  she  could  not  long  remain  inactive,  and  entered  into  a 
contest  with  Ghufoor  Khan,  in  an  action  with  whom  she  displayed 
great  v.nlour  at  the  head  of  her  cavalry,  but  was  oblijied  to  fly 
from  the  field.  The  hereditary  minister  of  the  State  was  Gunput 
liao,  who  became  her  paramour  ;  and  there  seemed  little  hope  of 
a  reconstruction  of  an  eflicieut  executive  government,  till  Tantia 
Jogh,  formerly  a  banker,  was  appointed  minister,  and  rallied  the 
Mahratta  party  about  her.  (Jhufoor  Khan,  however,  maintained 
liis  position,  and  for  upwards  of  five  years  the  scenes  of  contentii>n 
Ti,e  and  anarchy  were  but  little,  if  at  all,  abated.     Towards 

hrin>iK'-.*»t  *'"^  clo.se  of  1817,  liie  IV'shwali's  agt'nts  were  again 
iiidour.  active  at  Indoor;  and  the  support  of  tiie  jjreat  military 

chiefs  in  his  action  against  the  English  had  been  secured.  Toolsee 
liye's  authoiity  was  little  more  than  nominal  ;  but  it  does  not 
a;  pear  that  she  had  entered  into  the  sciiemes  of  the  l*^.shwah,  or  tlie 
views  of  her  military  commanders  ;  and  on  tlie  proposal  of  a  treaty 
by  the  governor-general,  she  had  uliiied,  though  secretly,  to  place 
herself  and  the  young  prince,  Mulhur  Kiio,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Besident  at  Dehly.  It  became,  liowever,  inipos.'^ible  for  her 
fo  carry  out  this  purpose,  or  to  escape  from  the  control  of  the 
H.-iksr-s  army;  and  no  sooner  had  the  news  of  events  at  Boona 

"irrioii for  ^ccome  known  at  Indoor,  tiian  the  commandeis  resolved 
tii«- Dicr«n.  to  make  common  cause  with  the  B^sbwah  ;  and  tha 
army,  20,000  strong,  to  whom  liberal  supplies  of  money  were  dis- 
bursed by  the  P^shwah's  agents,  marched  at  once  for  the  Deccan. 
At  tills  juncture,  the  divisions  of  Sir  T.  Hi.slop  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm  bad  united,  and  lay  in  their  path.  Nor  was  it  possible 
for  Holkar's  forces  fo  avoid  tliem.  Ilolkar's  army,  therefore,  took 
up  a  strong  position  near  Meliidpoor,  on  the  Sipree  river,  in  the 
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middle  of  December.  Here,  on  the  morning  of  December  20,  a 
Jong  existing  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Toolsee  Bve  -  „  , 
aud  her  ijanmiour  was  carried  out  by  Gliufoor  Khan  TooiseeBje 
aiid  others  in  his  interest.  The  young  Ilolkar,  Mulhar  Rao,  was 
first  separated  from  them,  when  Gunput  liao  endeavoured  to 
escape,  but  was  brought  back  and  imprisoned  ;  and  at  night, 
Toolsee  Bye  was  taken  from  her  tent  to  the  bank  of  the  Sipree, 
beheaded,  and  her  body  cast  into  the  stream. 

Sir  Thomas  Ilislop's  force  was  then   witliin  ten   miles  of  the 
Mahratta  camp,  and  he  had  opened  negotiations  with  gattieof 
the  army;  but  they  were  haughtily  rejected,  and  the  Mehidi.oor. 
commanders,  reliant  upon  the  strength  of  their  position  and  their 
ffuns,  decided  to  fight.     The  British  force  advanced  upon  them  ou 
the  morning  of  December  21 ;  and  carried  the  artillery  by 
storm,  after  a  sharp  contest,  when  the  whole  of  Hulliar's  hS^' 
army  dispersed  and  fled  in  confusion,  except  the  horse,  ^'"'"*'' 
which,  without  an  attempt  to  redeem  the  day,  went  off  in  a  body 
unharmed.  ^  The  brunt  of  the  action  had  fallen  upon  tlie  artilleiy, 
and  disciplined  infantry  battalions,  who  had  fought  bravely,  and 
euffered  severely;  and  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  English  was  778 
in  killed  and  wounded.     The  victory  was,  however,  complete ;  and 
eixty-three  guns,  with  all  their  stores  and  the  camp-equipage,  were 
raptured.     Holkar  retreated  with  the  wreck  of  his  force  to  Mun- 
disore,  followed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  ;  but  no  further 
resistance  was  made,  and  on  January  G,  1818,  he  con-  llTd^Xb 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  Government,  which  pro-  ""'"" 
vided  for  Ameer  Khan  and  Ghufoor  Khan,  abandoned  demands 
upon  the  Rajpoot  States,  which  were  transferred  to  the  English, 
and  agreed  to  maintain  a  contingent  of  3,000  horse.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  British  Government  guaranteed  to  protect  his  territories 
for  the  I  iture. 

The  Piudharees  alone  remain  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  remark- 
able contest.     Sindia's  forces,  closely  watched  by  the  ^he 
governor-generars  and  other  British  divisions,  had  per-  I'lndhirees. 
force  remained  neutral;  but  Jeswunt  Ilao  Bhow,  one  of  his  supe- 
rior  officers,   harboured  Cheetoo  and  other  Pindharee 
chiefs,  and  so  pertinaciously  maintained  his  disobedi-  ihoVSe-*"" 
ence  to  Sindia's  orders,  that  General  Browne's  division  """*'^ 
was  sent  against  him,  by  which  he  was   defeated  at  Jawud,  and 
his  guns  captured  on  January  28,  and  the  districts  he  had  usuqied 
from  the  Rana  of  Oodipoor  rescued  from   him,  and  restored  to 
their  lawful  prince.     As  to  the  several  divisions  of  Pindharees, 
they  had  found  themselves  helpless  from  the  firstagainst 
Lord  Hastings's  combinations ;    and  the  events  of  the  Phi^uhi°'c 
period,  at  Poona,  Nagpoor,  and  Indoor,  proved  to  them  '"'•■•'«"""^'* 

<i4 
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that  they  could  receive  no  help  from  the  Mahrntlas.     Cheetoo, 

piiu-ht  o(        finding  no  refuge  at  Jawud,  had  fled  in  a  north-westerly 

riiuetoo.         direction,  his  followers  deserting  him  at  every  march. 

lie  was  hunted  through  Guzerat  by  General  Keir,  and  afterwardu 

by  General   Malcolm  in  Malwah ;  and  on  January  25,  hi.s  camp 

was  surprised  and  attacked  by  Captain  Heath.     This  was  the  last 

appearance  of  his  force;  but  for  nearly  a  year  he  wandered  among 

,.•  J  .^  the  fastnes.ses  of  the  Vindhva  and  Satnonr.i  hills,  and  at 
Ills  death.  .  •     ,        .         , 

last  was  killed  by  a  tiger  ni  th«>  jungle  between  Aseer- 

purh  and  the  Tapty  river,  where  his  half-devoured  remains  were 

discovered  by  a  shepherd,  and  recognised. 

Kureem  Khan  and  Wasil  Mahomed  were  routed  by  a  force 
under  Colonel  Adams,  in  January  1818,  and  their  fol- 
i'in.iii,i"ree  lowers  dispersed  m  every  direction.  Kureem  sougnt 
protection  from  Jeswunt  lliio  Bhow  at  Jawud,  whence 
he  escaped  when  it  was  taken,  and  finally  surrendered  to  Sir 
John  ^Malcolm  on  February  15.  He  received  a  small  estate  for 
liis  support  in  the  province  of  Gorukpoor,  in  Bengal,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  his  celebrated  lieutenant,  Nsimdar 
Khan.  Wasil  Mahomed  betook  himself  to  Sindia's  camp  at 
Owalior,  where  he  was  surrendered,  and  sent  to  Ghozeepoor ;  he 
■was  not  imprisoned,  but  he  attempted  to  escape  from  thence,  and 
■was  apprehended,  when  he  committed  suicide  by  poison.  Thus 
ended  tiiat  formidable  combination  of  freebooters,  which  had 
wholly  desolated  large  provinces,  inflicte<l  inconceivable  tortuie 
nnd  misery  upon  thou.'^ands  of  the  people,  was  utterly  without 
control  or  check,  and  if  allowed  to  gain  further  organisation, 
would  have  carried  fire  and  sword  into  every  accessible  province  of 
India. 

Ameer  Khan  alone  remained,  and  finding  hopes  from  the  Mah- 

rattas  futile,   he   dismissed  the  Teshwah's  agents,  and 

with  Amter     tuiTied    to    Mr.   Metcalfe   and  Sir    Uavid    Ochterlony 

'*"  as  his  best  friends.     The  offer  before  made  to  him  by 

T.-ord  Iliistings  was  accepted;  but  it  required  all  the  address  acd 
firmness  of  Sir  David  to  conclude  a  settlement  with  his  I'atan 
troops,  and  to  obtain  their  artillery.  This,  however,  was  finally 
effected,  and  without  bloodshed.  AVifhout  entering  into  minute 
details  of  the  alliances  contracted  with  all  the  smaller  chiefs  of 
and  with  *''®  Central  and  nortliern  provinces,  which  tiis  non- 
iiiiiior  suites,  jnterferent  pidicy  had  before  prevented,  it  will  gratify 
tlip  render  to  learn  that  two  esjiecial  instances  of  fidelity  were 
amply  rewarded.  The  Knjah  of  Buondee  was  freed  from  all 
demandF  on  the  part  of  Sindia  ;  Holkar's  and  Sindia'e  usurpations 
were  rnston-d  to  iiiin,  and  the  State  was  established  in  the  prospe- 
rity  n;<d   iud-pendenoe  which  it    still  enjoys.     The  other  was  the 
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Nawab  of  Bliopal,  whose  ancestor,  it  will  be  reniembei-ed,  bad 
rendered  hospitality  and   material  assistance  to  Gene- 
ral Goddard,  in  his  famous  march  across  India.      The  ^'"'^^'■ 
Nawab  received  a  material  addition  to  his  small  teiTitorv  from 
the  Mahratta  possessions  in  Malwah,  and  the  p-atitude  and  good 
faith  ot  the  family  have  since  been  conspicuously  displayed. 

The  results  of  the  campaiirn  of  1817-18  maybe  veiy  briefly 
eumraed  up.  In  the  middle  of  1817,  the  Mahratta  and 
Pindharee  power,  though  divided,  was  unbroken,  and  ^""""""'y- 
ha.s  been  estimated  at  nearly  200,000  men,  with  500  ^uns.  It  was 
fast  hixstening  to  a  combination  of  all  interests,  which  the  R^sli. 
wah,  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  Holkar  had  already  joined,  and 
which  Siiidia,  Ameer  Khan,  and  the  Pindhdrees  would  not 'have 
refused,  had  the  British  preparations  been  delayed.  The  wliole 
was  utterly  shattered  in  a  brief  campaign  of  foiir  months.  Tlie 
Pfehwah's  dominions  had  been  annexed,  and  those  of  Sindia 
Ilollvar,  and  the  Kiijah  of  Berar  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  governor- 
general,  and  were  saved  only  by  his  exceeding  and  lionourable 
moderation.  There  was  at  last,  after  sixty  years  from  the 
brittle  of  Plassy,  no  question  of  the  supremacy  of  Britisli  power 
throughout  India,  now  more  perfectly  established,  and  more  effec- 
tively dominant,  than  that  of  Aurungzebe. 

With  the  late  of  the  Peshwah  himself,  this  chapter  may  be 
appropriately  closed.     In  the  mouth  of  March,  it  was  ^1,,.  Pe^j  „• 
discovered  that  Appa  Sahib,    tlie  rajah   of  Xagpoor    is  assisled " " 
was  still  in  active  communication  with  the  Peshwah'  sihtr* 
and  assisting  him  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  continue  the 
war.    Mr.  Jenkins,  therefore,  arrested  him,  and  kept  him  prisoner 
till  Lord  Hastings's  pleasure  should  be  known.      The  Peshwah, 
deprived  of  the  promised  succour,  was  still  hunted  from  place  to 
place  by  detachments  from  the  several  divisions,  and  nisfarc  i 
his  force    was    attacked   and  routed  at   Sewnee,   by  routei*^*^'* 
Colonel  Adams,  on  April  18.     The  capture  of  Chandah  followed, 
and  he  was  driven  northwards,  all  chances  of  aid  from  the  soutii 
being  cut  off.     During  these  wanderings,  he  had  addressed  him- 
self successively  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Elpliinstone,  and  He^uesfor 
to   the  British   commanders,   oflering   terms ;    but   as  "^'''"s- 
the  only  replies  he  received  required  his  unconditional   surren' 
der,  he  pursued  his  route  northwards,   hoping  to  reach   Sindia. 
This,  however,   was  impossible  :   all  the  fords  and   passes  were 
guarded;    and  abandoned  by   every  adherent  of  importance,  he 
reached    Dholkote,    near    Aseergurh,     with     about    8,000    men. 
Thence  he  dispatched  an  agent  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  was  at 
Indoor,  who  sent  to  him  his  two  assistants.  Lieutenants  t,    , 
LK)w   Ana    iMciJouald,  requiring  liiin   to   reuuimce  all  "'aJeoi  jum. 

(J  Ci2 
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cliiini  to  the  Bovereignty  of  the  Decoan,  to  give  up  Trimliik- 
jee  Daiuglia,  and  tlie  nuirderers  of  the  English  oiKcers.  lie 
%va3  also  to  proceed  to  meet  Sir  John  Malcolm.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable why  any  negotiations  whatever  should  have  been 
opened,  or  anytliing  short  of  uiieonditional  submission  accepted 
by  .Sir  John  Malcolm.  It  was  quite  impossible,  either  that  IJajee 
llao  could  have  escaped  the  forces  which  were  rapidly  closing 
round  him,  or  have  maintained  himself  in  the  rude  tract  of 
country  into  which  he  had  been  driven;  but  the  negotiations 
with  him  nevertheless  continued,  and  were  even  protracted.  The 
best  and  only  excuse  for  them  lies  in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  kindly 
disposition  and  generosity,  and,  in  spite  of  his  treachery,  sym- 
Theivsiiwah  P''vthy  witli  a  prince  so  lately  a  monarch,  and  now  a 
PfiisiuneJ.  fugitive.  Ilia  final  agreement  with  thd  Peshwah  pro- 
vided him  n  pension  for  life,  of  eight  lacs — 80,000/. — per  year  ; 
and  it  fS  due  justice  to  Bajee  Rao  to  state  that  he  was  able 
also  to  secure  estates,  and  other  provisions,  for  those  who  had 
„_.,,.  followed  him  to  the  last.  Tliese  terms,  thou'rh  accom- 
Daiiii-'ita  p^in  e.i  with  some  censure  to  bir  Jolm  .Malcolm  lor 
imi>ri£«>uea  exceeding  instructions,  were  ratified  by  Lord  Hastings, 
and  Bithoor,  near  Cawnpoor,  was  selected  by  the  Pdsli- 
wah  as  his  place  of  future  residence.  The  surrender  of  Trimbukjee 
was  evaded  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  apprehended,  and  died  at  Chu- 
iiar,  in  coutinement. 


CflArTER  V. 

TUS    ADMIMSIKATION   OF  THE   MARQUESS    HASTiyOS    {conchldcd), 

1818  TO  1823. 

With  an  inconsiderable  number  of  sieges  and  operations  in  the 
ci.iMiKf  op<T-  field,  the  campaign  of  1818  closed.  Aseerfjfurh  was 
'am'i'ai'giio'r'  f"""reiidered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  on  April  l) :  and  aa 
'«'*•  his  ju.-tilication  for  resistance  and  aid  to  the  Pdsliwalj, 

the  commandant,  Jeswunt  L'iio,  showed  to  Sir  John,  his  master 
Sindia's  instructions.  It  was  not  tlie  only  instance  of  Sindia'a 
treachery  which  had  been  brought  to  light  j  but  he  had  been 
effectually  restrained  rmd  humbled,  and  the  retention  of  Aseergurh, 
which  was  garrisontd  by  British  troops,  was  thought  suflicient 
punishment.  Lord  Hastings  was,  however,  determined  to  make 
the  treachery  of  the  Kajali  of  Nagpoor  an  example  to  all,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  transmitted  to  the  fort  of  Allahabad  aa  a  statu 
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prisoner.     On  the  road  tbither  be  contrived   to  seduce  some  of 
the  Sepoys  of  his  escort,  and  was  allowed  to  escape.  Escape  of 
For  a  time,  aseisted  by  Cheetoo  Pindbaree,  and  at  the  '^''''•'  s^iinn. 
liead  of  a  lawless  rabble,  be  maintained  a  precarious  existence  in 
the  Vindhya  and  Satpoora  mountains ;  but  these  bands  were  dis- 
persed, and  after  wandering  from  court  to   court  of  the  Hindoo 
princes,  lie  received  eventual  protection,  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
British  Government,  from  the  Rajah  of    Jodhpoor.     In  regard  to 
the  Nagpoor  territories,  tlie  widow  of  Kuglioojee  Bhoslay  waa 
ftUowed  to  adopt  a  boy,  who  was  duly  proclaimed  rajah, 
under  the  regency  of  his  adoptress ;  but  the  authority  ininistratiou 
was  only  nominal,  as  the  whole  of  the  administration  "  "*fct'"'"'- 
was  placed  under  the  Resident,  until  the  youth  should  attain  his 
majority. 

In  a  comparatively  few  instances,  resistance  was  offered  to  the 
British  troops.     Talnair,  the  former  Patan  capital  of  capture  of 
Khandesh,   was  extremely  strong,  and  defended   by  a  Tainair. 
body  of  the  Peshwah's  Arabs.     After  a  short  resistance,  the  native 
officer  in  command  submitted,  and  came  out  to  Sir  T,  ilislop,  who 
eent   a  party   to    take    possession.     It  appeared,   however,    that 
the   garrison  had  either  not  been  consulted,   or   that  it  was  an 
act  of  treachery  ;   for  the  party,  being  allowed  to  pass  several  of 
the  gates,  were  at  last  set  upon  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  officer  in 
command  killed.     On  the  news  of  this  event  reaching  Sir  Thomas, 
he  ordered   an   assault,  in  which  nearly  the   whole   of  the  Arab 
garri.^on  was  killed,  and  the  native  commandant  waa  hanged  the 
next  morning  as  an  example.     This  act,  which  caused  a  good  deal 
of  subsequent  discussion — especially  in  England — with  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  attack  on  Talnair,  will  be  found  detailed  at  length 
in    Pririsep's   narrative,   which,  in  regard  to  the  final  operations 
of  this  campaign,  possesses  extreme  interest.     Another  somewhat 
memorable  siege  was  that  of  Malligaom,  in  Khandesh,  sjeeeof 
into  which  fort  all  tlie  fugitive  Arab  mercenaries  had  Maingaom. 
collected.     They  defended   the  place  very  bravely,  but  from  the 
drst  inefficient  means    had   been  employed   in   the  attack ;    the 
garrison  were  in    proportion  confident,  and    they    repulsed    one 
assault.      They  eventually  proposed  term-,   and  were  xiieparrisna 
allowed   to  march  out  under  promise  of  payment  of  cp'^J'stcs. 
their  arrears  of  pay,  and  a  free  passage  to  Arabia.     This  generous 
treatment  was,  however,  misunderstood.     The   Arabs  considered 
thoy  had  had  the  best  of  the  contest ;  and  the  result  ever  .since 
then,  has  been  held  up  as  an  instance  of  successful  resistance  by 
Arabs  to  English  troops   which  could  not  be  overcome,  and  at 
Hyderabad  and  elsewhere  has  produced  many  bad  consequences. 

The  hill  forte  in  the  Western  Ghauts  fell,  one  by  one,  to  General 
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Pritzler's  force,  and  in  Wasota,  Cornets  Hunter  and  Morrison  were 
9on«n<i  foiind  i'l  l-'ooil  health,  as  also  tlie  wives  and  faniilie.< 

Vrirzu-r"*         of  the  Iiiijiih  of  Sattara  and  liis  brother.     It  was  then 

ascertained  that  the  brave  Bappoo  Gokla  had  himself 
written  to  the  commandant  of  Wasota,  directing  the  two  'poor 
I'uropeans  '  to  be  well  treated,  and  tlie  order  had  been  obeved. 
The  whole  of  the  stupendous  mountain  fortresses  having  either 
T,  r.  ■  ,  .  submitted  or  been  captured,  the  Kaiali  of  Sattara  was 
8;itt.ir»  placed   iipou  his  throne  with  great  pomp  on  April  1 1  ; 

the  territory  assigned  to  him,  which  yielded  about 
fourteen  lacs,  or  140,000/.,  was  that  of  his  ancestor  Sivajee,  and 
f 'r  the  present  an  English  oflicer.  Captain  Grant  Duff,  was  placed 
with  him  to  manage  tlie  affairs  of  his  principality. 

At  this  period,  General  Munro's  conduct  was  spirited  and  uso- 
oem-rai  ^wl-     Having  no  regular  force.s,  he  raised  a  levy  of  tlio 

ll^iriu'a  iii'"ifc;d  people   of  Northern  Mysore  and   adjacent  dis- 

oiidiict.  tricts,  and  with  these  he  not  only  took  posse-ssion  of 
.viveral  of  the  strongest  forts  in  the  country,  but  followed  up 
4,o00  of  the  Pe.«hwah's  infantry,  with  thirteen  guns,  to  Sholapoor, 
where  he  routed  them,  with  the  loss  of  their  guns  ;  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  strong  fort  of  Sholapoor  followed. 

As  far  as  military  operations  were  concerned,  the  occupation  of 
the  Peshwah's  tenitory  was  completed  before  the  rainy  season  of 
1818;  the  establishment  of  a  civil  adniiniatration  necessarily  oc- 
ctTiiRd-  cupieda  longer  period.  Thewholeof  the  dominions  were 
iii:iii»tration.  divided  into  four  great  portions.  To  the  south  western, 
bordering  on  Mysore,  Mi-.  Chaplin,  an  eminent  Madras  civilian,  wa."* 
nominated  ;  Captain  H.  D.  Robertson  to  the  di.^trict  and  city  of 
I'oona ;  Captain  Briggs  toKiiandesh,  ami  Captain  I'ottiugerto  the 
central  portionfromtheBheematoChandoor.  Toassi8tthem,anum- 
ber  of  native  officers  were  selected  from  those  of  the  lategovernment, 

and  it  was  surprising  with  what  rapidity  whole  pro- 
■uLmiBsion  viuces  and  their  people  submitted  to  a  new  government, 
peop  e.  jj^j,g  jjj^ij  there  parties  of  the  old  soldiery,  and  of  law- 
les.s  characters,  from  time  to  time  committed  outrages  and  de- 
predations, and  somo  plots  were  di.'»covered  among  the  Brahmin.'*; 
hut  these  were  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  great  measures 
of  pacification  of  tiie  counti-y,  security  of  life  and   properly,  and 

puarauleo  of  peace,  whicli  all  well-affected  cla.'i.-es  de- 
th.BiitiBii  sired,  and  which,  up  to  the  present  time — upwards  of 
'"  *■  fiftv  years — has  continued  unbroken  ;  while  the  names 

of  the  four  subordinat'^  and  the  chief  commissiimer,  Mr.  Elphin- 
etone,  live  among  the  Mahrattas  of  all  classes  as  hou.sehold  words. 
No  portions  of  India  had  become  more  de.solated  from  pevpetuul 
vrar,  exoctiois,  and  misgoverament,  than  the  Mahratta  t«jrriloriBS 
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at  the  period  of  tlie  war,  and  equally  may  be  it  declared  that  ai 
the  present  time  none  is  more  content  or  jirosperous.  In  place  of 
widespread  desolation,  and  thousands  of  deserted  villajres,  there 
is  not  now  a  sinL'le  ruined  hamlet,  or  an  acre  of  unoccupied  land, 
except  what  is  imculturahlc.  The  Peshwab's  great  feudatories, 
the  IJajahs  of  Kolapoor  and  Akulkote,  Appa  Desaye  Nepankur, 
tlie  Putwurdluin,  Itastia,  and  other  great  families,  gave  in  theii 
Bllegiance,  and  their  possessions  and  estates  were  se-  security  oi 
cured  to  them  ;  and  tlie  hereditary  rights  of  all  district  i"oi'er'y- 
Rud  village  offices  were  continued.  Any  revaluation  of  the  land, 
or  change  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  would,  necessarily,  have 
been  premature  ;  and  what  had  been  the  basis  of  the  Peshwah's 
revenue  system  was  continued.  All  hereditary  pensions  and 
allowances,  rent-free  lands,  and  charitable  and  religious  endow- 
ments, were  conlirmed  throughout  the  country.  The  great  origi- 
nator of  these  most  judicious  and  benevolent  measures,  tlip 
Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  succeeded  to  the  government  ot 
the  Bombay  Presidency  on  November  1,  1819,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  preside  over  the  execution  of  details  without  interrup- 
tion ;  and  from  first  to  last  his  liberal  and  generous  settlements 
received  the  fullest  approval  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings. 

The  final  issue  of  the  war,  triumphant  as  it  had  been,  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  ill  received  in  England :  not  indeed 
as  regarded  the  military  operations,  which  were  beyond  the  war  iu 
cavil ;  but  as  regarded  the  policy  of  the  go  vernor-general. 
Mr.  Canning  led  the  way  in  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  April  1819.     The  Court  of  Directors,  while  appreciating  '  the 
prcmptitude  and  vigour  with  which  Lord  Hastings  had  di^^persed 
the  gathering  elements  of  a  hostile  conspiracy,'  denounced  the 
extension  of  territory  ;  but  posterity  has  awarded  ample  recogni- 
tion  of  his    Lordship's   great  measures,  by  which   Central   and 
Western   India   had  been  delivered  from  a  condition   of  never- 
ceasing  anarchy,  so  long  as  the  lawless  armies  of  the  rival  powers 
were  unconstrained.     It  was  not  onlv  in  regard  to  the  _ 

1        /-I  "t-    T^-  Hostility  of 

issue  ot   the   war  that  the  Court   or   Directors    were  theOmrtof 
hostile   to  Lord  Hastings.      He   had    undertaken   the  Loni 
support  of  native  education,  and  he  followed  it  up  with  ^^="°'** 
all  the  energy  and  generosity  of  his  character.     Vernacular  schools 
began  to  be  established,  which  were  crowded  by  native  Native 
scholars;  and  Lord  Hastings  himself  became  the  patron  «^<iucation. 
of  a  society  established  for  the  education  of  native   children  in 
English  literature  and  science.      A  native  newspaper  „    . 

".,,,...  -,  \    \        Tlic  first 

was  issued  by  the  missionanes  at  teerampoor,  and  the  native  newa- 

English  press  became  virtually  free.    All  these  acts  were 

directly  opposed  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Directors,  which 
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nmounted  in  fact  to  the  assumption  that  India  could  only  be  safe 
so  long  as  its  people  were  ignorant ;  and  tlie}'  atlbrded  scope  for 
pisipprovai  i'litating  coninients  and  censure  upon  the  governoi-- 
ofttuniurt.  ptncral's  conduct,  wliich  were  as  undeserved  as  they 
were  illiberal ;  but  he  persevered  notwitlistanding,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  great  extension  of  education  which  is  now  in 
aotivc  progress. 

The  last  years  of  Lord  Ilastinos's  administration  were  devoted 
by  him,  with  a  rare  amount  of  labour,  ability  and  comprehensive- 
Lord  ness,  to  the  duties  of  civil  and  financial  administration  ; 
rivHad"*  ^^nd  though  the  details  of  Madras  and  Bombay  were 
iimiistration.  niauaged  by  tlieir  respective  governments,  his  Lordship'a 
supervision  extended  over  all.  His  personal  labour  for  nine  years 
was  enormous,  and  hardly  credible  :  and  wlierever  his  intervention 
extended,  it  was  on  the  side  of  liberal  measures,  and  for  the 
removal  of  oppressive  or  ill-suited  laws :  while  at  every  turn  he  had 
to  encounter  the  hardly-concealed  eimiity  of  members  of  his  own 
Council,  and  their  faction  in  tlie  Court  of  Directors  and  Proprietor.-^, 
fiingapoor  -f"  1810,  the  governor-gcneral  secured  the  cession  and 
purchased.  purcha.se  of  the  island  of  Singapoor,  which  had  become 
the  great  entrepot  of  Eiistern  commerce  ;  and  an  insurrection  in  tlie 
province  of  Kuttaclc,  which  had  arisen  from  tlie  rsipacity  of  the 
subordinate  government  officials,  was  subdued  and  remedied.     The 

financial  res'.ilts  of  this  period  of  his  tenure  of  office 
f.rHiicirti         were  more  satisfactory,   notwitli.'^tandmg  the  expen.ses 

of  the  Nip/Ll  and  Mahratta  wars,  than  those  of  any  of  his 
predeces.'^ors.  There  was  an  annual  surplus  of  two  millions  sterling, 
with  ample  re.serve  in  the  treasury,  and  the  national  credit  was 
established  upon  a  more  sound  and  enduring  basis  than  it  had  ever 

before  attained.     Durine:  Lord   Hastinps's  period,  not 

RpforniHtlon  ,  r..  i   •        i  •  i      />•    ■    i 

of  B.ivcrn-       tlie  least  iclorm  was  ellected  in  tlie  private  and  olucial 

nii'iitoOlcialg.  1       .      c  .,         If  c  /    •    -1         1       •!•. 

conduct  ot  tlie  oliiciTs  of  government,  civil  and  niintary, 
who  were  in  every  respect  chanu-ed  from  the  lawless  times  of  Clive 
and  Warren  IIasting.«<.  Lord  and  Lady  Hastings  gave  a  high  tone 
to  tlie  society  of  Calcutta;  there  was  an  honourable  ambition  to 
excel,  induced  by  his  patronage,  and  the  new  provinces  and  ex- 
tend»'d  ficMs  of  labour  excited  eiVorts  for  distinction  wliich  were 
won  by  able  servants  of  the  period  in  all  departments  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  servants  of  the  company  were  no  longer  adventurers; 
on  the  contrary,  it  liad  become  difficult  to  (ditain  India  appoint- 
ments by  even  the  be.st  families  of  England.  Among  all  this 
^dorious  success,  however,  tlure  arose  a  cloud  wliich  oveisli.adowed 
the  last  days  of  I^ord  Hastings's  administration,  the  story  of  which, 
tho'iudi  the  details  are  immensely  voluminous,  must  be  told  iu  a 
frivr  worda 
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The  Nizam's  St-ate,  ravaged  by  Pindliareesand  banditti,  oppressea 
by  its  district  administrators,  and  for  the  most  part  run 

"^  .  ,  ,  ,  ,.   .  ^^  .         ,      Condition  of 

to  waste,  was  in  an  almost  hopeless  condition  or  insoi-  nie  Kizam'* 
vency.  The  Nizam,  always  weak  and  vacillating,  had  tiie  iianmta 
from  the  first  no  experience  ;  and  having  secured  private  "^'"^' 
estates  and  sources  of  income,  left  the  conduct  ot  his  affairs  to  his 
minister  Moneer-ool-Moolk,  and  altogether  retired  from  public 
life.  Moneer-ool-Moolk  had  neither  tirniness  nor  capacity;  and 
the  executive  administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rajah  Chundoo 
Lall,  whose  ability  could  not  indeed  be  questioned,  but  whose 
reckless  financial  conduct  led  to  almost  irretrievable  results.  The 
Resident  at  the  court  had  no  power  to  interfere,  except  bv  remon- 
etrance,  which  was  of  little  or  no  avail.  It  had  been  an  object  of 
the  governor-general,  in  which  lie  was  supported  by  the  court,  to 
have  the  useless  horse  and  foot  of  the  Nizam's  army  reformed,  as  a 
measure  of  economy  as  well  as  efficiency ;  and,  as  regards  a  com- 
pact force  of  10,000  men,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  the 
object  was  fully  accomplished.  No  corresponding  reduction  wan, 
however,  made  in  the  old  or  irregular  troops,  and  the  expenditure 
in  the  new  force  was  established  on  a  scale  of  liberalitv,  hardlv 
perliaps  proportioned  to  the  means  available ;  but  for  the  supprec- 
sion  of  all  local  disorders,  it  was  most  efficient.  The  reckless  extra- 
vagance of  the  minister  continued,  in  spite  of  remonstrances ;  and 
as  the  revenue  had  fallen  to  a  very  low  amount,  Mr.,  afterwards 
Sir,  Charles  Metcalfe,  in   1820,   proceeded   on  a  tour 

^,  ,        ,  '     .  ,  .  ,  ....        Supervision 

through  the  countrv,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  of  tiie 
real  condition.     He  then  proposed,  with  the  consent  of  rirKiIgiuh 
the  Nizam,  to  establish  English  officers  in  the  several  °™'^'^''^- 
provinces,  to  make  and  guarantee  the  revenue  settlements,  and  to 
act  against  the  banditti ;  and  the  measure  was  carried  out  with 
good  efl'ect.     Nor  was  it  opposed  by  Chundoo  Lall,  whose  minis- 
terial revenues  and  credit  were  considerably  enhanced. 
In  the  same  year,  Chundoo  Lall  solicited  a  loan  of  sixty  Messrs.  wm. 
lacs — 600,000/. — from   the  banking-house  of  William 
Palmer  &  (lo.  of  Hyderabad,  and  permission  was  granted  for  the 
transaction  by  the  governor-general  in  Council  on  July  15. 

The  banking-house  of  Messrs.  William  Palmer  &  Co.  had  been 
established  in  1814,  under  the  license  of  the  Supreme  Government. 
The  liead  of  it,  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  was  the  son  of  General  William 
Palmer,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  older  school  of  diplomatists  in 
India ;  he  had  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Nizam  at  an 
early  age,  and  afterwards  became  a  banker,  in  association  with 
local  native  capitalists.  In  1816,  the  Act  37  of  Geo.  III.  c.  142, 
which  prohibited  pecuniary  dealings  with  native  powers  bv  Euro- 
P'.'aus,  was  suspended  in  Messrs.  Palmer's  favour  by  an  ord:r  in 
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Council,  dated  July  2.3,  1810,  and  tbe  oflu-ial  iustmuient  or  deed 
which  was  transmitted  to  theui,  left  tlicni  at  liberty  to  cany  on 
'  all  acta  within  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  which  are  prohibited 
by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament,'  provided,  that  '  they  communieate, 
wlien  required  to  do  so,  the  nature  and  objects  of  these  transac- 
tions.' These  transactions  were  manifold:  the  loan  and  other 
employment  of  capital,  the  opening  of  the  trade  of  the  country  in 
cotton,  timber,  and  other  i^roductions,  and  the  import  to  a  l«rf>:e 
extent  of  English  manufactures;  and  it  was  by  the  punctual 
advances  of  the  house  alone,  that  the  valuable  reformed  contingent 
was  enabled  to  take  and  keep  the  field  during  the  Mahratta  war 
of  1817-18.  Up  to  1820,  therefore,  the  same  rehitions  CMiitinuod. 
The  rates  of  interest  were  necessarily  high,  ranging  from  eighteen 
to  twenty- four  per  cent. ;  but  the  Government  of  India  had  already 
borrowed  at  twelve  per  cent,  and  in  the  Nizam's  and  other  native 
States  the  ordinary  rates  were  from  thirty-.ix,  forty,  and  even 

more. 

The  faction  of  the  Calcutta  Council  which   had  consistently 
The  hn,.=e  of   opposed  Lord  Hastings's  measures  was  supported  by  a 
Win.  PaiMicr    powerful   party  in  England;  and  in  1820,  the   court 
?rSsedT       withdrew  the'sanction  of  Council   to  the  Hyderabad 
transactions.     Messrs.  Palmer's  dealings  with   the  minister  were 
f>u(hlenlv  interdicted,  and  the  sixty-lac  loan  paid  ott"  by  the  Resi- 
dent.    On  his  first  arrival  at  Hyderabad,  Mr.  Metcalfe  reported 
that,  Willi  the  exception  of  a  high  rate  of  interest,  he  observed 
Dothin};  in  regard  to  the  transactions  of  tlic  house  'which  required 
interference  or  restraint'     Again,  '  that  the  house  should  be  un- 
fettered in  its  transactions,'  and  ninch  more  to  the  same  purport. 
The  change  was  sudden  and  overwhelming  ;  and  before  Die  house 
could  all'ord  explanations,  or  draw  up  the  documents  which  were 
tt  tei-wards   so  voluminously  rendered,  it  had  been  irretrievably 
destroyed.    Reasons  for  this  strange  i.-sue  appeared  in  time.   Under 
the  wealth  and  inlluence  of  the  house,  Sir  Ciiarles  had  considered 
himself  slighted,  and  he  recorded,  perhaps  on  his  convictions,  liow- 
e\er  en-nneous,  that  its  further  existence  was  dangerous.     He  saw 
ttlso  an  opportunity  for  ridding  the  lOnglish   Government  of  the 
annual   payment   of  seven  lace -70,000/.— for  the   pdshkush,  or 
"tribute    for    the    Nortliern    Circars,    which    had    been 
{l!!.n»f"iho      punctuallv  disbursed  to  the  Nizam  from  year  to  year 
lte'N"rU.ern  since    their  cession.      This   pdshkush   was,   therefore, 
•^''""-  capiulised,  to  represent  the  sums  due— 78,70,070  rupees 

to  Mes-srs.  1 'aimer's,  and  20,00,000  to  the  company;  08,70,070 
ta\we?—dH~,0(M.—or,  in  a  fraction  above,  only  twelve  and  a  hult 
yea-ts'  purchase  of  the  annual  payment. 
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From  this  arbitrary  course,  two  prominently  important  resulta 
ensued.  First,  tbe  utmost  otience  wa.-<  given  to  iiis  Iliirh-  offence  t.. 
ne33  the  Nizam,  by  the  cessation  of  the  peshkush  under  t'ieN'z-»ni. 
8ny  circumstances — much  more  on  a  point  connected  with  the 
financial  atlairs  of  his  dominions,  with  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  no  pretence  whatever  of  interference.  His  protestations 
were  in  proportion  bitter  and  vehement ;  but  they  were  unheeded, 
and  the  act  of  spoliation  has  neither  been  forgiven  nor  forgotten  to 
this  day.  It  was  considered  a  deliberate  insult,  and  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  over  a  helpless  ally,  and  it  was  un- 

Mischi6voiis 

questionably  both;  while  the  sum  allowed  was  quite  nsuitsc.fthe 
uiadequate  to  the  value  obtained.  Secondly,  to  Chundoo 
Lall,  or  to  the  Nizam's  government,  the  payment  of  the  loan  was 
of  no  practical  benefit,  but  indeed  much  the  contrary  :  for  it  loosed 
the  minister's  hands,  and  drove  him  into  the  power  of  Arabs, 
I'atans,  Gosains,  military  chiefs,  and  local  bankers,  who,  desperate 
OS  the  credit  of  the  State  was,  extorted  the  highest  possible  rates 
of  usurious  interest  and  bonuses  for  years  afterwards,  and  brought 
it  to  the  verge  of  extinction.  'So  long,'  said  Chundoo  Lall,  '  a.s 
I  can  borrow  three  and  pay  one,  I  can  go  on.' 

It  was  not,  however,  before  the  payment  of  the  loan  only  that 
the  house  of  AVilliam  Palmer  &  Co.  broke  down.     All  causes  fnr 
their  other  dealings,  of  every  kind,  were  at  the  same  lime  "'^  '"*",'w 

c  '  •!  '  vency  of  Will. 

proclaimed  to  be  illegal,  and  the  consequences  were  in-  Palmer  <tco. 
evitable  destruction.  Ail  outstanding  debts,  instalments,  districtd 
lield  in  mortgage,  district  advances  for  timber  and  cotton,  were 
forfeited.  The  house  p;dd  twenty-five  per  cent  by  way  of  instalment, 
but  its  further  exertions  were  for  the  time  utterly  paralvsed.  Thu 
sequel  to  these  transactions  did  not  follow  for  several  years,  and 
will  be  related  in  its  appropriate  place ;  but  the  morti- 
fications to  which  Lord  Hastings  had  been  exposed  by  <>f  L<.rd 
tlie  unwvorth}-  suspicions  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  '**""^*- 
more  than  insinuations  of  corrupt  motives  in  regard  to  Sir  William 
Itumbold's  connection  with  William  Palmer  &  Co.,  were  insup- 
portable. He  sent  home  his  resignation  in  1821,  though  he  did  not 
leave  India  till  January  1,  1823  :  a  great  and  good  man,  who,  like 
Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  was  yet  to  experience 
the  bitter  effects  of  that  clique  by  which  his  gi'eatest  acts,  and  nTiast 
triumphant  policy,  had  been  persistently  oppossd. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TUT,   ADMINlSTRATIOIf   OF  LORD   AMHERST — THE   BURMKSF,   WAR, 

182;^  TO  1825. 

Lord  Hastings  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Adam,  the  senior  membei 
Mr.  Adam  of  Council,  who  had  uniformly  opposed  all  his  liberal 
Vi'venif^r-  measures,  and  who  had  assisted  in,  if  not  brou<rht  about, 
Kcnerai.  the  Tuiu  of  ^fessrs.  William  I'almer  &  Co.     Mr.  Can- 

ning had  been  nominated  to  succeed  the  governor- general ;  but  he 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  English  ministry,  and  of  tlie  two  other 
i.oidAiiiiierst  candidates.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  I^ord  Amhersl; 
BpiMJiiiud.  ^.]j|^  jjj^jj  recently  conducted  an  embassy  to  China,  the 
choice  fell  upon  Lord  Amherst ;  but  it  was  seven  months  before 
he  arrived  in  India.  During  this  period,  the  narrow,  despotic 
mind  of  Mr.  Adam  found  congenial  employment  in  ruining  Mr. 
Silk  Buckingham,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  Calcutta  new.spapers,  by 
deporting  him  from  India,  and  prohibiting  the  i-ssue  of  his  paper. 
This  was  the  only  event  of  m  on  ion  t  by  which  the  interregnum  was 
rendered  memorable,  and  by  which  it  attained  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety. Mr.  Adam  died  at  sea,  on  his  passage  home,  and  thus  es- 
caped the  retaliation  of  Mr.  Buckingham  before  the  English  people, 
ond  Mr.  Buckingham  was  subsequently  silenced  !)>•  Rn  annuity. 

Lord  Amherst  reached  Calcutta  on  August  1,  182.3,  and  found 
Di^ttiriiod  the  relations  of  the  Government  of  India  with  the 
r.iHtii.iia         Burmese  in    an  unsatisfactory   and  nienacins:  position. 

with  _  •'  ^    ' 

nurinah.  During  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings,  the  Bur- 
mese, in  1818,  had  arrogantly  demanded  the  cession  o*^  the  whole 
of  I'^astern  Bengal,  and  threatened  to  take  it,  if  not  given  up.  The 
governor-general,  atfecting  to  believe  the  letter  a  forgery,  sent  it 
back  without  comment;  but  it  was  not  the  less  an  authentic  doru- 
nK'ut.  It  proceeded  out  of  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
Burmese  extension  of  their  dominions,  which,  in  1822,  had  included 
Assam  by  conquest,  and  thus  brought  them,  without  any  inter- 
vening power,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  British.  Over  the  province  of 
Assam  the  authority  of  the  Llnglish  had  not  boon  extended  ;  ami 
up  to  the  date  of  its  conquest,  from  a  very  early  period,  it  had  not 
only  preserved  its  entire  independence,  but  maintained  its  position 
against  every   attem])t  to  subdue  it  by  the   Imperial   ^i(•eroys  ol 

Bengal.     Desirous  as  the  Burme.se  were  for  war  with 
Th«  nurmese     ,       i-      ,.   ,        rr  •  i  i  •     i  i    • 

"<riiiy  the  i>nglisn,  attans  were  brought  to  a  cnsis  by  a  fhum 

j>our   .     jjjjjjj.  ]^y  j^iig  IJiirmese  governor  of  Assam   to  the  island 
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ef  Shalipuoree,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Xa.f  river;  and  without  at- 
tending to  the  -ovemor-eneral-s  desire  that  the  ri-ht  to  it  should 
be  de^cided  by  a  mutual  commission,  forciblv  occupied  it  bv  troops. 
which  drove  out  the  JWtish  detachment  in  char-e  ^ '  , 
with  some  loss.  The  island  was  soon  recovered  and"  a  ren,!er\"i 
remonstrance  addressed  to  the  King  of  Ava  ;  but  tliis  only  produced 
a  fresh  ebullition  of  arrogance,  and  Maha  Bundoola,'  the  great 
Burmese  general,  was  dispatched  with  an  armv,  and  a  pair  of  golden 
fetters  to  conq'ier  Bengal,  and  send  the  governor-general,  bound, 
to  the  '  golden  feet '  of  the  king. 

Remonstrance  being  useless,  Lord  Amherst,  finding  the  Burmese 

general  was  preparing  to  invade  Bengal  on  two  points   .    ,,   ^ 
issued  a  declaration  of  war  on  February  24,  18^4      In  decUrJ^  ,47.' 
regard  to  funds  for  the  war,  the  situation  of  Government  was  one 
ol  unexampled  prosperity.     There  was  a  surplus  of  two  millions 
eter  ing  a  year,  and  ten  millions  sterling  were  in  reserve  in  tlie 
pub  he  treasuries  ;  and  there  was  no   apprehension  felt  a-s  to  the 
conduct  ot  the  native  troops  in  a  forei-n  countrv,  who  at  Java, 
the  Mauntius,  and  in  Egypt,  had  already  proved  "their   ' 
devotion.    The  greatest  difficulty  was  'in  selecting  a  ^uTc"Z"' 
point  for  invasion.     The  eastern  part  of  Bengal  was  a  ^"'■'"''''• 
succession  of  forests,  morasses,  and  deep  unfordable  streams-  the 
climate  was  known  to  be  most  unhealthly,  if  not  deadly,  and  the 
dilhculty  of  transporting  an  army  by  land,  with  all  its  koves,  was 
evidently  insuperable.     On   the    other   hand,   Captain 
Canning,  who  had  been  employed  as  envoy  to  the  Bur-  SilnTirg-,, 
mese  court,  suggested  an  attack  by  sea  on  Rangoon,  to  ^'"^^''• 
be  followed  by  an  advance  up  the  river  Irrawaddy  ;'and  this  plan 
was  ultimately  carried  out. 

The  Burmese  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  prompt  in  action.   They 
cad  sent  20,000  men,  under  Bundoola,  to  the  frontier  of  ^,„^^, 
Bengal,  where  tliey  drove  in  and  destroyed   a  light  pr"cTedT.iKg. 
detachment,  under  Captain  Norton,  on  May  17  ;  but^their  pro<rress 
was  checked  by  the  advance   of  a   regular  force  from  Ben-^al. 
Meanwhile  the  army  of  invasion,  consistins-  of  12,000  men   chiefly 
from  Madras,  had  assembled  at  the  Andaman  Islands  r/„^^„      " 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Archibald   Campbell ;  and  capture". 
on  May  11  the  town  of  Rangoon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
was  occupied,    almost   without   resistance.      Advance,   however^ 
proved  impossible  :  the  heavy  continuous  rain  prevented  move- 
ment for  six  months,  and  the  army  had  to  lie  inactive,  suffering 
from  short  supplies  of  bad  unwholesome  rations,  and  the  climate. 
Some  employment  was  found  in  minor  operations  on  the  Tenasserim 
coast,  when  its  capital,  Martaban,  was  taken  possession  Mmsbsn 
of  j  &nd  also  iu  the  capture  of  stockades  neai-  Rangoon    cai'tared. 
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niau  V  of  which  were  extremely  strong,  but  in  most  instances  ill 
defended. 

Ou  December  1,  Riindoola,  abandoning  his  attack  on  Bengal, 
,    ,  arrived  near  lianmion  with  an   army  of  00,000  men, 

iit.irks  and    tlie    campaign    opened    in    earnest.      He    com- 

'"''^""  ■  nienced  his  operations  by  stockading  the  whole  of  his 
front,  which  was  efTected  with  great  skill  and  rapidity.  On  tlie 
(Jill  these  stockades  were  attacked  by  a  combined  force  of  infantry 
and  gunboats,  and  partly  destroyed ;  but  Rundoola  retaliated  on 
.     .  ^  the  7th  by  an  assault  on  the  Enprlish  position  at  the 

great  pagoda,  which  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  to 
his  forces,  and  followed  up  by  four  columns,  which  broke  through 
the  Burmese  stockades  and  breastworks,  and  drove  their  whole 
army  from  the  field.  On  the  loth  the  capture  of  the  strong 
stockaded  po.sition  of  Kokein  followed,  and  Bundoola  retreated  lo 
Donabew  with  his  whole  army.  On  the  side  of  Arracan,  two 
uifflrnities  expeditions  proved  failures,  not  from  opposition  by  tha 
ill  Assrim.  ent'iny,  for  none  was  experienced,  and  Colonel  Richards, 
with  an  insignificant  force,  had  occupied  the  capital  of  Assam  ; 
but  the  impossibility  of  conveying  troops  through  forests  and 
morasses  had  forced  Colonel  Shuldham  and  his  army  of  7,000  men 
to  return,  and  General  Morrison,  who  marched  from  Chittagong 
with  10,000  men,  lost  most  of  them  by  the  pestilential  fever  of 
Arracan,  and  the  survivors  were  recalled.  These  movements 
gave  rise  to  a  deplorable  episode  of  the  war,  in  the  disaffection  of 
three  Sepoy  regiments,  theSOth,  47th,  and  G2nd,  which 
thrif  R--i.oy  wore  under  orders  for  Assam,  and  (he  actual  mutiny 
reg  incuts.  ^^  ^j^^  47th.  The  Burmese  war  had  become  a  terror 
to  men  who  had  fought  through  the  campaigns  in  Central  India. 
The  climate  of  the  country,  the  magical  arts  of  the  Burmese,  and 
tht'ir  supposed  invincibility,  had  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
Sepovs  with  a  weird  dread;  and  there  was  some  discontent  also 
about  carriage.  On  November  1,  the  47th  was  ordered  to  parade 
in  marching  order,  for  inspection.  Some  of  tlie  men  obeyed,  but 
the  rest  refused  to  attend  the  parade.  On  the  2iid  the  order 
wa.s  repeated,  and  two  of  II.M.'s  regiments,  with  a  detachment  of 
jirtillery,  were  sent  to  the  station — Barrackpoor — to  enforce  its 
execution.  The  three  native  n'giments  were  paraded,  and  a 
solemn  warning  was  conveyed  to  the  47th,  after  which  their  native 
officers  left  them.  Tliey  were  ordered  to  ground  their  arms,  but 
Ihey  received  the  word  with  defiant  shout.s,  on  which  tlie  artillery 
present  opened  fire.  The  Sepoys  broke,  and  fled,  and  eleven  men 
were  killed.  Tlie  mutiny  of  the  47th  was  thus  summarily  re- 
pressed ;  tlie  20th  and  02nd  were  not  noticed,  but  the  number  of 
the  47th  was  struck  out  of  the  li.-t  of  the  ariu^ 
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After  the  failures  in  Bengal,  there  remained  only  the  rout>e  by 
ihe  Iirawadily ;  and  in  February,  Sir  Ajchibald  Camp- 
tell  was   prepared  to   advance,  in  three  columns,  of  tiienrer 
■7/hich  the  central,  by  land,  was  under  his  own  com-    ""^^      ^' 
inand ;  the  second  in  boats  under  Brigadier  Cotton,  and  the  third, 
\inder  Colonel  Sale,  having  been  first  sent  to  take  Bassein,  which 
was  easily  effected,  returned    to    Rangoon.      Brigadier  Cotton, 
whose  force  only  amounted   to  600   men,   attacked   the  famous 
stockaded  position  of  Donabew  on  March  7  ;  but  it  was  defended 
bv  12,000  of  the  flower  of  the  Burmese  army,  under  . 

1  1     -n        1      1  1      Assaalt  ou 

the    renowned   Bunduola  in  person,   and    the    assaiilt  Dmiahew 
was  repulsed.     On  hearing  of  this  event,  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  whose  force  was  considerably  in  advance,  returned  ; 
and  during  a  bombardment  of  the  position  on  April  3,  Bundoola 
was  killed  by  a  shell,  whereupon  the  whole  Burmese 

.         .  ■  1    ,         .  ,,    ,     .  '^  ,  ,    ,        Bundoola 

army  retreated,  leaving  all  their  guns  and  stores,  and  the  kiiieu. 
position  was  occupied  without  resistance.     No  further  xheBunnese 
opposirion  was  experienced,  and   on  the  2oth  Prome,  '''•■'^'■'^^'■■ 
the  capital  of  Lower  Burmah,  was  occupied  by  the  army,  which 
took  up  quarters  for  the  monsoon.     Hence   Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  empowered  proposals 
to  negotiate  for   peace;    and   the  Burmese,  who  had  ^^^ve-ice. 
again  assembled  an  army  of  .50,000  men,  sent  envoys  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiation.     The  terms  propo.sed  by  the  governor- 
general  were,  however,  rejected  by  the   king,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  rains  the  war  was  resumed. 

At  this  time  Sir  A.  Campbell  had   not  more  than  5,000  men 
with  him  ;  but  they  were  in  high  health,  and  the  real  value  of  the 
Burmese  in  war  had  been  already  tested.     The  first  expedition 
against  the  enemy,  an  attack  on  the  position  of  Wati-  The  wnr 
gaon,  on  November  15,  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  200  proceeds. 
men,  and  Brigadier   MacDougall,  wbo  was  in  command.     The 
enemy,  as  they  had  done  at  Rangoon,  now  gradually  drew  round 
I'rome;  and  on  December  1,  Sir  A.  Campbell  attacked 
their  stockades  on  the  Nawain  river,  and  carried  them  caiiip'iitirg 
in  succession  ;  and  on  January  19,  the  position  of  Mai-  *"''™^^''*- 
lown  was  similarly  assaulted  and  captured,  with  a  great  numbt-r 
of  guns,  and  much  inateriel  of  war. 

The    king,    now   really    alarmed,   dispatched   Dr.    Price,    an 
American  missionarv,  from  Ava,  to  ascertain  terms  of 
peace;  but   before   an  answer  could    be  obtained,  the  fucsf..r 
Burmese  commander.  Muring  Phuiing,  had  marched  ''^"'^*" 
direct  upon  Prome,  with  IG.OOO  men — all  that  remained  to  him. 
Sir  Archibald   Campbell  had   only  1.300  men   available,  but  ho 
attfickod  the  Burmese  at  once,  on  February  0,  1825,  and  Aros^ 
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them  ignoQiiniously  from  tlie  field.  The  defeated  general  ctr- 
Tne  Biiriiieso  "^'1  tlie  uew3  of  his  own  loss  to  Ava,  and  begged  for 
defeated.  ^  ^^^y  army ;  but  he  Avaa  beheaded  the  same  evening, 
and  the  king  set  himself  in  earnest  to  obtain  peace,  sending  Dr. 
The  king's  Price  and  Mr.  Jordan,  American  mis.-'ionaries,  with  his 
bipa'"''"" '°  o^^'ii  ministers,  and  a  portion  of  the  money  before 
cmiipwii.  demanded,  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  who  by  thi.s 
time  had  advanced  to  Yandaboo,  within  sixty  miles  of  tiie  capital. 
Treaty  of  1'be  tcmis  of  a  treaty  were  soon  arranged,  and  it  was 
Yandaboo.  finally  executcd  on  February  24.  By  it  the  Burmese 
king  ceded  Tenasscrim,  Arracan,  and  Assam  :  and  agreed  to  pay  a 
million  sterling,  on  account  of  tlie  expenses  of  the  war,  of  whicli 
twenty-five  lacs — 250,000/. — were  forthwith  delivered.  An  envoy 
f;om  tlie  governor-general  was  also  to  reside  at  Ava  for  the  future. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  this  war  had  been  mismanaged ;  but 
Effects  of  neither  the  country  nor  the  climate,  nor  indeed  tlie 
tlie  war.  enemy,  had  been  understood.  The  Burmese  power  and 
resources  bad  been  vastly  overrated  ;  and  had  the  expedition  been 
deferred  to  a  proper  season,  wlien,  as  it  did  at  last,  it  could  have 
advanced  at  once  by  land,  it  would  no  doubt  have  carried  all  before 
it,  and  concluded  a  peace  in  one  t-eason.  The  war  cost  nearly 
1;{,000.000/.  sterling ;  but  the  provinces  obtained  have  proved 
cheap  at  this  cost,  and  are  still  improving.  Assam  produces  tea 
equal  to  that  of  China,  and  the  cultivation  is  fast  increasing. 
Arracan  is  the  most  fertile  rice  district  in  India,  and  the  Tenas- 
Beiim  coast  bo  ista  of  the  city  and  port  of  Moulmein,  erst  a  small 
village,  now  an  entrepot  for  Eastern  commerce,  with  a  trade  of 
nearly  1,000,000/.  a  year,  Tlie  Court  of  Directors,  who  had 
liitherto  been  accustomed  to  vfilue  the  issue  of  a  war  only  by  what 
it  would  yield,  were  astonished  by  the  expenditure  which  had 
swept  away  all  Lord  Hastings's  accumulations,  and  there  was  a 
loud  ciy  for  Lord  Amherst's  recal ;  but  he  was  nevertheless 
eulTered  to  remain. 


C II AFTER   VII. 

THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF  LORD   AMHERST  (concluded), 

1825  TO  1828. 

The  re.'«ult  of  the  English  invasion  of  Burniah  was  watched  with 
t,,^l\^p  intense  and  extraordinary  anxiety  by  all  classes  of  the 

ihoDurmeie    ct'dulous  and  pupcrstitiotis  people  of  India  ;  and  to  tlie 
"•r-  strange  magical  acts  of  the  Burmese;  and  their  inviuci- 
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bio  prowess,  were  attiibufed  the  inaction  of  the  army  which  had 
been  sent.  The  truth,  which  lay  in  heavy  continuous  rain,  bad 
food,  and  a  country  which  became  a  Hooded  morass,  was  credited 
by  none.  The  English,  who  liad  crushed  Malirattas,  I'atans,  and 
Pindharees  in  a  single  campaign,  lay,  it  Avas  actually  believed, 
helpless  before  an  enemy  wlio  slew  their  soldiers  by  j^hsurd 
incantation,  or  prevented  tliem  from  '  raising  their  feet,'  •^"■cduuty. 
and  so  confiDed  them  to  a  nsirrow  strip  of  coast,  where  all  must 
iuevitably  perish.  Xo  reports  on  this  subject,  however  absurd, 
were  too  gross  for  credence,  and  by  them  many  hopes  were 
awakened  among  the  military  classes,  now  nnempLiyed,  with 
whom  war  and  rapiue  had  been  the  hereditary  occupation  ot 
centuries.  The  English  would,  no  doubt,  persevere  in  the  Bur- 
mese war;  but  they  would  sacrilice  their  jirmy,  and  then — the  old 
flags  would  be  raised,  and  tiie  result  would  not  a  second  time  be 
doubtful.  Many  strange  crises  t.f  native  feelings  had  from  time 
to  time  arisen  in  India;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  any  more 
uidversally  experienced,  or  in  which  the  truth  was  more  hope- 
lessly obscured  and  denied,  was  ever  before  eticoimtered.  There 
is  always,  however,  a  culminating  point  in  such  periods  of  excite- 
ment, and  in  this  instance  it  appeared  at  iihurtpoor. 

No  disart'ection  hiid   been   manifested   by  the  Jats  since   Lord 
Liike's  peace  with  them  in  1805;  but  their  rajah  was  Affairs  o: 
dead,  his  son  had  succeeded,  and   his  heir,   a  boy  of  B""'<P"or. 
tender  age,  had  been   recognised  by  the  government  of  India  at 
his  special  request,  and  a  political  officer  had  assisted  at  the  cere- 
monv.     Hardlv  a  ve;ir  had  elapsed  before  tlie  bov  suc- 
ceeded  his  lather;  but  Uoorjun  oal,  his  cousm,  set  him  usurps tue 
aside,  and  confined  him,  placing  himsi-lf  at  the  head  of 
the  troop  ,  and  proclaiming  iiis  own  succession.     Sir  David  Och- 
terlonv — who  held  the  otHce  of  political  agent  to  the 

Sir  Diivid 

governor-general    in    Northern    India,    wns    perfectly  oriirenonye 
aware  ot  the  existing  feeling  among  tiie  native  military 
classes,  and  saw  that  any  successful  adventurer  would  draw  tens 
of  thousands  of  idle  men  to  his  standnrd  for  another  struggle  for 
dominion.     He  was  prompt  in  action.     He  ordered  an  army  of 
16,000  men  and  100  guns  to  support  the  nomination  of  the  British 
Government,  and  would  have  attacked  Bhurtpoor  forthwith,  but 
Lord  Amherst  prevented  him.     He  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  re- 
call the  troops  and  the  proclamation  he  had  issued  ;  and  the  veteran 
soldier  and  diplomatist,  perceiving  the  animus  of  the  order  he  had 
received,  resigned  his  office,  after  writing  an  able  protest,  and  re- 
tired to  Meerut.     He  never  recovered  the  indignity  he 
had  suffered,  and   died  two  months  afterwards,  as  he  sir  Puid 
Miid,  of  a  broken  heart.     Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  been       '«"*"»'• 

B.  & 
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Binnmoned  from  Ilydernbad  in  anticipation  of  Sir  David's  resigna- 
tion, and  eventually  took  cliarfrc  nf  politioal  alfairs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  David  Oditerlony's  policy  was 

the  true  one,  and  his  sacrifice  to  satisfy  a  Calcutta  party  was  an 

act  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  tlie   irovernor-freneral  whicli  was 

welcomed  with  aviditv  bv  the  disart'ected.     There  on- 

^ative 

i.i.iiii.>ii  In  sued  only  one  connncnt  on  the  transaction  tlirougliout 
i:n».i6h  India, — the    Enfrlish   are    afraid   to   attack  Dhurtpoor. 

iibct  on  ,  Dooi-jmi  Sal,  who  would  Iiave  yielded  to  a  real  show  of 
force,  would  Ji a ve  submitted;  tiie  .Tat  chiefs  would  liave  rallied 
round  their  lawful  prince ;  and  tiie  disaftected  would  have  been 
.  overawed.     As  it  wa.^,  they  were  encoura^n^d  :  and  in 

a  short  time  2o,0{X)  men  had  en<ra<red  thems('lve>i,  '  to 
fight  the  company  behind  the  walls  which  had  defied  Lord  Lake, 
the  conqueror  of  Ilindostnn.'  And  not  only  this,  but  the  wliole 
of  the  north-west,  with  its  seethiiifr  crowds  of  petty  chiefs  and 
military  adventurers,  the  lawless  chiettains  of  lUmdelkhund  and 
Malwah,  the  Mahrattiis  of  Sindia  and  Ilolkar,  were,  it  was  evident 
on  the  best  grounds,  prepared  to  support  the  rising  should  any 
chance  of  success  appear.     Lord  Amherst  and  his  council  were 

dismaved  ;  nor  was  it  till   the  arrival  of  Sir  Charles 

Sir  Clwrlpg  'm.     p  ttiiii  i  <!•  i.i 

jiptraifi'a        iMetcalte  from  llynerabad  that  the  effects  of  the  panic 

were  redeemed.     Ilis  minute  on  the  snlyect  is  ono  of 

the  finest  of  his  state  papers.     He  recoi-ded  that  not  only  tiie 

interest,  but  the  duty  of  the  British  Govemment  to  the  peoj)le  it 

had  already  rescued  from  anarchy,  required  the  exercise  of  a  bold, 

])rompt,  and  uncompromising  policy  in  re>rard  to  Dhurtpoor;  and 

finally  the  governor-general  and  his  council  confirmed  the  opinion. 

There  was  no  delay  ;  20,000  troops  (tf  jiH  nrms,  with  100  pieces 

of  artillerv,  took  the  field  and  marched  ui>on  Bhurtpoor, 

f..r  the  «(.ir.:    Under  the   command    of  Lord  Combermere,  the  com- 

iif  UliurtiM)i>r.  ,        .         1  •    f       riM  •        1  T\  1.       ir» 

mander-in-clnef.  J  he  army  arrived  on  December  10, 
1^26,  and  the  siejxe  commenceil.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  had 
joined  Lord  Combermere,  ajrain  attempted  to  convince  Doorjun  Sal 
and  the  insurgents  of  their  folly  ;  but  he  could  make  no  impression, 
they  were  too  deeply  compromised  by  intrigues  at  every  native 
HtrpriKthof  couit  in  India  to  recede,  and  the  siege  operations  pro- 
thc  flirt.  pressed  in  earnest.  Dhurtpoor  had  been  much  strength- 
ened since  the  previous  siepe,  which  h.id  exposed  the  wtjaknes.s 
of  some  of  the  defences,  and  wius  imprej^nable  before  any  ordinary 
attack.  The  heaviest  artillery  made  no  impression  upon  its 
immense  walls  and  bastinns.  which  were  constructed  of  tenacious 
rlav  only  :  and  at  len^-th  miniii;r  was  resorted  to — a  course  advised 
from  the  first  by  Lieutenant  Forbes,  of  tiie  l^ngineers,  but  previously 
rejected.     On  January  18,  a  great  mine  containing  10,000  pounda 
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ofo..n,powd..r,  laid  under  tlie  principal  bastion  and  counterscarp  of 
the  ditch,  was  exploded,  and  the  fort  was  stormed  and 
captured  in  a  few  hou.-s;  0.000  of  the  enemy  perished  .'^TS 
in  )t3  defence,  but  the  loss  of  the  British  did  iiot  exceed  "'"^ '»^^">- 
1.000  of  all  ranks      Doorjuu  Sal  was  apprehended  in  an  attempt 

T?  .  '  t  '^''  ^''  ^^''''^''  -^^"*"''»'f'^  "»d  tJ>^  commander-in-clnef 
Ihe  ortihcations  were  thrown  down  into  the  ditch,  and  the  whole 
JeveJled  with  the  adjacent  jnound. 

So  far  the  proceeding,  of  the  army  had  been  glorious  ;  but  the 
public  wealth  and  property  of  tiie  family  were  seized    '      , 
as  pnze   money  by  the  forces,  and,  in  the  words  of  Sir  ^^ZX 
Charies  Metcalfe,  'our  plunderiuf.,  under  the  nanie 'of  p"i~ne.. 

hono.'n  '  '  rT  "7  f'"''-'''.^''^'  '^"^  ^'"^  tarnished  our  well-earned 
hoi  ouK      The  only  alternative  to  save  the  property  of  the  State 
would  have  been  to  grant  a  substantial  donation  to  the  troops  as 
an  equivalent;   but  this  was  not  adopted,  owing  to  the  effects  of 
severe  financia   pressure,  and  the  '  prize  money  '"of  Bhurtpoor  was 
subsequently  divided  among  its  captors.    It  is  impossible 
to  oyei-est.mate  the  effect  of  the  capture  of  Bhurtpoor  Z'ZCL 
combined  with  the  destruction  of  its  fortifications  ■  and  "*  ^""'-^Po-r- 
witli   this  victory,   and  the  conclusion   of  the   Burmese  w-tr  tha 
open  disaffection  of  the  armed  classes  of  India  passed    wiv     Sine 
Doorjun  Sal,  now  a  prisoner  at  Benares,  had  failed,  no  one  elL 
remained  to  leada  desperate  enterprise:   and  the  i4l  powe    of 
'hI'^       '    their   inexhaustible   resources,   and   their  Snfailim' 
ikbal    or  prestige,  became  perhaps  more  fully  impressed  UDon 
the  native  mind  than  before.  "ipres^ea  upon 

rectS^oV^h^tT'  ^T^  been  created  an  earl  for  his  services,  and  had 
recenod  tlie  thanks  of  the   Courts  of  Directors  and 

andC     ■'■     \a  ''''^'*'  ^'"^  ^''"  indifferent  in  India,  J'n-^IX^"' 
and  he  proceeded  on  a  tour  in  the  north-west  provinces  ""■'• 
at  the  close  of  1826,  visiting  the  principal   Sties,    "ceivin.  tho 
homage  of  the  chiefs,  and  finally  retiring  to  Simlah  in    Le  Hima! 
layas,  for  the  hot  weather,  the  first  time  it  had   been 

"le  rt.nJr';T/  «^"«*«""'"-     I)»ring  his  absence,  l^l^^uea 
the  Council  at  Calcutta  again  signalised  itself  bv  an  r%?.r'^*- 
attack   upon   the   press,    one  editor    being  summarilv  ^^""i^'"*- 
deported  for  a  harmless  squib ;  but  during  his  resident;  in  Calcutta 
r.ord  Amherst   had  supported    the   pre^   liberallv,   and      S 
many   restrictions  now    re-imposed.      The   governor 

Indrw.^  ^T7.  '^ -"u-^^    '^''    P^^^'"^«^    '>f   Upper  f«rr/e„a     ' 
India  wa.-,  attended  with  excellent  effect.     He  vi^it,^d  fir"',?^' 

health,  died  in  the  month  of  October  1827,  and  was  succeeded  by 
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his  son,  Soliinan  Jiili.  In  a  visit  to  the  ex-emperor  of  Dehly,  big 
future  position  was  puinted  out  to  him  ;  and  f.t  Simhih,  visits  from 
ftponts  of  llunjt'ot  Sini.'h,  Siiidiii,  Holkar,  and  the  piinct's  of  Haj- 
pootana,  with  tlie  various  questions  relating  to  eacli,  fully  occu- 
pied his  lordship's  attention.     In  March  of  1827,  the 

I^atli  of  ■•  ' 

n..HiiuRao  preat  Dowlnt  IJao  .Sindia  died  of  a  chronic  disease 
with  which  he  had  long  been  afllicU'd.  lie  left  no 
issue,  male  or  female  ;  hut  Iiis  wife,  Baiza  15ye,  was  allowed  to 
ftdopt  a  successor,  and  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  Junkojee,  was 
selected  from  among  his  relatives,  and  recognised  by  the  govtM-nor- 
peneral.  An  old  prediction  exists  in  this  family,  that  reigning 
Sindias  leave  no  male  heirs,  which,  up  to  the  present  day,  has 
Veen  strangely  fulfilled. 

The  only  other  political  event  of  importance  which  deserves 
.-  ,  ,  ^  .  record,  is  the  attainment  of  his  maioritv  bv  the  IJaiah 
Bcrarattaiiis  of  Nagpoor :  wheu  his  territorit's,  which  had  been 
nianngcd  with  admirable  skill  by  Mr.  .leiikins,  from  the 
period  of  his  election  to  the  sovereignty,  in  1818,  were  delivered 
rver  to  his  charge,  ^^ate^ial  prosperity,  and  cultivation,  liad  in- 
creased to  an  extent  never  befi-rc  known  in  Bes^r ;  but  tlie  pros- 
perity of  the  people  only  served  to  incite  exaction,  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  the  hist  memorials  of  Mr.  Jenkins' 
benevolent  administration  liad  been  utterly  eradicated. 

Lord  Amherst's  departure  from   India  w.is  accelerated   by  the 

L..rciAinhcrst  intelligence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  daughter, 

leaves  India.    jj„j  j,^  igft  Calcutta  in   February  1828,  having  some 

time  before  sent  home  his  resignation.     For  the  jiresent  he  was 

succeeded  by  Mr.  Butterworth  Baylev,  the  senior  mem- 

I.nrd  William    ,  /•   /-,        "    •,       i  t         i    -.ir-ii-  nl         •       i      i       .       i 

bcntiiirk         ber  oi  Council  ;  but  Lord  William  JJentinck   had  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  governor-general  in  1827, 
and  he  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  July  4,  1828. 


CilAPTKR   VIIL 

PROORESS   IN   MADKA8   AND   BOMBAV,  1813    TO    1-S28, 

Since  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sooltan,  the  pro- 
gress of  events  in  the  southern  presidency,  Madras,  had  been  verj 

uneventful.  No  enemies  remained  to  be  overcome,  and 
Mimr^'i land    the  whole  of  tlie   ceded  and  conqupred   provinces  re- 

mained  tranquil.  1  here  was  some  dilhculty,  however, 
in  establishing  the  demand  for  land  revenue  on  an  uniform  baflif, 
jjkI  it  was  not  till  Sir  Thomas,  then  Colonel,  Munro,  who  had 
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been  placed  in  cliaige  of  the  ceded  districts,  struck  out  a  plan 
for  treneial  settlements,  that  any  decided  measures  were  adopted. 
Like  all  parts  of  India  in  which  the  Mahomedans  had  xatue 
not  interfered  with  the  orig^iual  Hindoo  system,  it  ex-  system. 
isted  all  over  the  new  districts  :  not,  perhaps,  in  so  perfect  a  form 
ft.s  in  tlie  Deccau,  but  still  sufficiently  intact  to  preserve  its  dis- 
tinctive e.xistence,  and  to  form  a  foundation  for  regular  proceed- 
insrs.     The  first  attempts  at  settlement  were  made  in 

...  ^  T,  1       -'i        1       i>         rr        •     1  111    SPttlcmeiiti 

imitation  or  Bengal  wuh  the  tew  Zemiudars,  or  landed  with 
proprietors,  who  were  found  to  exist ;  but  these  classes 
were  in  no  wise  analogous  to  the  Zemindars  of  Bengal.     Tliere 
the  land  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  people.    Their  original  rights, 
whatever  they  had  been,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and   tlie  land  had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Zemindars.     In  the  Local 
^ladras  provinces,  on  the  contrary,  the  land,  according  t>?"ure3. 
to  inmiemorial  custom,  belonged  to  the  people  in  right  of  occu 
pancy,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  rulers'  taxes:  and  the  indi- 
vidual tenures  were  Meras,  which  involved  hereditary  occupation 
on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent — with  tenancies  at  will,  in  regard  to 
lands  which   had  originally  been  Meras,  but  had  lapsed  into  the 
general  village  stock,  and  could  be  rented  from  year  to  year  bv 
payment  in  money,  or  by  a  proportion  of  the  crop  in  kind.     The 
eo-called  Zemindars,  therefore,  were  not,  in  general,  proprietors  of 
the   soil,  though    they  possessed   individual   Meras  rights ;  they 
were,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  hereditary  princes  or 
nobles  of  formerly  existent  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  dynasties,  for 
the  most  part  district  or  village  officers :  some  of  revenue,  some 
of  police,  who  held  their  position  by  hereditary  rights  Faiiureoftue 
of  great  antiquity.     Any  settlements  with  parties  in  ^vi'',',^'"''"' 
euch  positions  necessarily  failed;  and  the  people  resented  Zemindar*, 
them,  as  conferring  new  rights  upon  the  Zemindars,  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled  by  ancient  usage.     The  so-called  Zemindars, 
therefore,  became  no  more  in  fact  than  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
which  gave  rise  to  many  abuses,  and  was  extremely  unpopular. 

These  questions  led  Colonel  Munro  to  consider  the  propriety  and 
possibility  of  making  settlements  with  the  people  them-  Ry^twary 
selves,  or  Kyots,  as  they  are  usually  termed;  and  his  ^'ttismeiie. 
measures,  which  had  a  semblance  of  possibility  and  even  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  native  system,  were  put  in  operation.  Means 
Tlie  lands  of  every  village  were  surveyed  after  a  rouph  ='>J'J1"«<'- 
fashion,  and  assessed ;  and  a  demand,  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
produce  of  each  crop  or  Held,  instituted.     In  the  first  place,  thfj 
demand  was  too  high,  as  the  old  Hindoo  rate  was  from  a  seventh 
to  a  filth  :  and,  in  the  second,  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  people 
were  not  considered.     It  was  a  vast  aggregation  of  tenants  at  will. 
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Rnd  was  marked  bv  many  oppressive  clauses.     Lands  were  allotted 

Pevrre  t*^  individuals  which  they  mifrlit  be  unable  or  unwil- 

i.ciinHics.        lino-  to  cultivate,  yet  they  could  be  punished  by  fine  or 

even  flogfjing  for  refusal.     When  the  crops  of  certain  fields  failed, 

their  reiit^  could  be  assessed  upon  the  villaf^e  cultivation  in  general. 

Above  all,  the  cultivator  was  taxed  according  to  the  crop  he  had 

eown,  not  according  to  the  value  of  the  land  ;  and  the  duty  of  an 

ollicer  of  government  wa>  to  vi.sit  every  village,  revise  the  record 

of  cultivation,  and  assess  the  crop  as  it  stood. 

It  will  be  understood  how  prolific  such  a  sy.tem  was  in  abuses 

of  all  kinds,  and  of  oppression  of  the  people;  but  it 
Anuses  or  ,  .       <•  «k.m 

the sjBtem.  secured,  for  a  time,  a  larger  amount  ot  revenue  tnan 
had  ever  before  been  collected,  and  the  system  Wfis  therefore 
lauded  and  confirmed.  AVhen  (General  Munro  visited  England  in 
1818,  lie  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  for  his 
services  both  in  a  military  and  civil  capac  ity,  and  he  returned  to 
India  as  "overnor  of  the  prcsidencv  in  which  he  had  so 
of  iiic  rules,  lon-i-  served.  Now,  as  admiiiistiator  general  o\er  tne 
whole  of  the  provinces,  he  could  calmly  review  the  working  of 
tJie  land  revenue  system  :  and  it  is  recorded  to  his  credit,  tliat  he 
had  no  hesitation  iii  undoing  much  of  his  own  work,  and  relaxing 
the  most  stringent  of  tlie  former  crude  and  oppressive  regulations. 
Cultivation  was  rendered  voluntary:  imprisonment  and  other 
punishment  for  refusals  to  cultivate,  cesses  for  failure  of  crops, 
and,  in  general,  all  the  objectionable  provisic.ns  of  the  old  system, 
were  abolished  ;  but  even  Sir  Tlioma.s  could  not  get  beyond  a 
yearly  settlement  with  each  cultivator,  and  thus  the  yearly  ten- 
ancies at  will  were  continued.  The  ancient  hereditary  rights  and 
practices  fell  into  desuetude ;  while  it  was  cert.iin  that  the  new 
svsteiniiotonlv  perpettuited  the  evils  of  the  immediately  preceding 
exactive  native  governments,  but  a.tually  exceeded  them.  There 
were  gross  errors  in  regard  to  the  land  settlements  in  Bengal  and 
in  the  nortli-wesfern  provinces  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
anvthiug  so  univHi>allv  depressing  and  demorali.-^iug  lus  the  Kyot- 
wary  system  (.f  -Madras  was  ever  attempted  there.  The  old  native 
propnetary  of  the  north-western  provincs,  in  many  ca<-s,  dis- 
apn.-ared  under  th-' action  of  the  English  laws,  and  of  fraud,  which 
it  wa.s  impo.ssible  to  check;  but  the  people,  even  in  such  instances, 
were  not  reached  as  in  Madras,  and  in  the  most  mateiial  respects 
•were  not  interfered  with.  • 

The  relaxations  in  the  revenue  system  of  Madras,  however,  such 
had  been  the  misery  consequent  upon  its  first  estfblish- 
M»~"'     ment,  ren-ler-d  SirThomas  Mnnro  moft  popidar  among 
f...,.ai>.riiy.      ^^^  j,e(.ple  of  the  country  ;  and  over  all  hereditary  rights 
Rud  choiitable  endowments  he  hal  extended  his  protection.     Ho 
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would  have  retired  in  ]8i'4;  but  remained,  especially  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  Burmese  war,  until  1827,  when,  in  a  farewell  visit 
to  his  old  provinces  and  native  friends,  he  sank  under  an  attack  of 
cholera  at  Puteechinta,  near  Gootv,  to  the  <>reat  irrief 

*  ^  His  death. 

of  the   entire  population   he  had   jroverned  and   been 
intimately  connected  with  for  the  whole  period  of  his  service. 

In  Bombay,  the  people  had  been  more  fortunate.  Mr.  Elphin- 
Etone,  who  was  thorou;.'hly  acquainted  with  the  existing  Bumha/^ 
institutions  of  the  Alahratta  country,  very  judiciously  sjsMm. 
made  no  alteration  in  them.  The  Peshwah's  territory  had  become 
so  wasted  by  mal-administration,  exaction,  and  plunder,  that, 
added  to  the  ravages  of  war  land  local  banditti,  much  of  it  was 
lying-  waste  ;  hamlets  and  villages  had  disappeared,  villages  had 
dwindled  into  hamlets,  and  once  prosperous  towns  into  half-deserted 
villages.  To  restore  confidence  and  encourage  the  re-cultivation 
of  the  land  was  the  first  object.  Easy  settlements  were  made  with 
villsiges  on  terms  of  five  years;  and  though  the  principle  has  been 
called  Pyotwar,  and  each  cultivator's  land  and  payments  were 
entered  in  the  village  accounts,  there  was  no  interference  with  his 
proceedings;  and  on  the  old  native  system,  the  assessment  lay  not 
ou  the  crop,  as  in  Madras,  but  on  the  land  itself.  Nor  was  anv 
change  made  in  this  proceeding  nntil  by  enquiry  and  experience 
the  government  was  enabled  to  carry  out  a  more  permanent  and 
beneficial  settlement.  During  his  incumbency,  Mr.  Elphinstoue- 
completed  the  code  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure  civiiand 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Governor  Duncau  and  "'minaiisw. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  which,  of  all  the  older  codes  of  India, 
has  been  found  the  most  practical  and  most  suited  to  the  people, 
and  has  required  less  subsequent  alteration.  Luminous  and  simple, 
it  provided  for  every  existing  want,  and  secured  freedom  and  pro- 
tection ;  and  from  tiist  to  last  has  contributed,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  social  advancement  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  pro- 
mulgated. 

After  the  Mahratta  war,  the  noble  province  of  Khandesh,  which 
had  been  formerh'  a  garden  under  its  Mahomedan  kings, 
was  found  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  a  desert  jungle.     It 
had  furnished  the  great  plundering  ground  of  Holkar  and  Sindii : 
and  the  Bheels,  who  had  been  repressed  by  the  Mahomedans,  had 
returned  to  it  and  increased  its  desolation,    Forces  were  omranrg 
continuallv  emploved  a^-ninst  them  ;  but  it  was  not  till  l"!!^,'."';f,'i ,'!'„. 
I  jeutenant  James,  afterwards  Sir  James,  Outram,  of  the  "'  "'«'  Biieei*. 
2.'?rd  Bombay  Native  Inflxntry,  threw  himself  among  them,  visited 
their  haujits  at  great  personal  risk,  and  made  friends  of  their  rude 
chiefs,  that  any  impression  was  made  on  them.     By  degrees,  also, 
K  Bheel  corps  was  raised  by  him  :   and  by  these  and  other  means, 
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the  habits  of  tlii.s  hitherto  intrnotHble  aboriginal  race  were  reformed. 
Sir  .Tames  Oiitiam  at'terwaitls  attained  hijrb  distinction  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  act  of  his  life  confers  more  honour  on  him 
tlian  his  rec-lamatiou  of  his  wild  hunting  companions,  the  Bheels 
of  Khand*5!.h. 

The  only  other  disturbances  of  any  moment  which  ruffled  the 
namongsj-e  tranquillity  of  Mr.  I'.lphinstone's  administration  was  t.'ie 
iiiiurrection.  insurrection  of  the  Kamoosees — anotlier  aboriginal  tribe 
dispersed  through  the  villages  of  the  Deccan — under  ()omajee  Naik. 
It  was,  however,  cliietly  confined  to  the  province  of  Ahmednupger, 
and  directed  principally  against  the  Brahmins,  of  whom  the  Niiik 
had  a  bitter  hatred.  Oomajee  contrived,  after  the  dispersion  of  his 
followers  in  1827,  to  escape  for  some  time;  but  he  was  evontuaily 
cleverly  apprehended  at  Punderpoor,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  his 
crimes.  Mr.  El))hinstone  returned  to  England  in  1827,  and  wa* 
succeeded  by  Sir  .John  Maholm. 

After  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  departure,  the  ofHce  of  Ilesident  at 
Ilvderabad  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  \V.  l?vani  Martin, 
njniiiiistra-     a  J)enij;»l  civiluui  ot   large  experit-nce  in  '  rejiuliitnm 
Nizam-g  judicial  affairs.    The  European  agency  f  )r  the  admini.^ 

Kii«ii"i"i'"* '"'  tration  of  the  dominions  of  his  Ilighnesij  the  Nizam, 
omrers.  established  by  .Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  was  considerably 

enlarged,  aiul  with  very  beneficial  results  to  the  people.  The 
tirst  revenue  settlements,  like  those  i:i  the  Peshwah's  late  terri- 
tories, had  been  made  for  terms  of  live  years,  and  no  interference 
liad  been  exercised  witii  the  e.\i.stent  villaire  administration.  As 
these  settlements  expired,  others  were  made  on  tlie  same  principle. 
The  great  object  to  wliich  the  employment  of  the  lOnglisli  officers 
was  directed,  and,  imleed,  of  the  wiiole  system,  was  to  prevent 
exaction  in  excess  of  tiie  rental  by  the  native  collectors  ;  and  the 
protection  to  tlie  people  ensured  by  these  means  resulted  in  an 
immense  increase  of  cultivation,  while  the  reventte,  enhanced  in 
proportion,  was  ]Hn)ctually  realised.  So  long  as  the  old  Nizam, 
Sikundur  .Tab,  live<l,  no  change  was  made  ;  for  he  bad  thoroughly 
Appreciated  results  which  had  indeed  become  self-evident,  in  the 
check  which  thev  imposed  upon  tlie  rapacity  of  his 
c.mrrr«Mr.!  niini-ter,  Ciiuniii'o  I>all.  Ibit  on  his  demi.«e  in  1820, 
and  the  succession  of  his  son,  Na-^ir-ood-Dowlah,  a  de- 
mand was  somewhat  rndcly  made  by  him  at  the  insliganon  of 
('liundo.i  T.all,  wlio  had  become  impatient  of  control,  for  a  sudden 
recall  of  all  English  oflicers  employed  in  civil  duties;  nnd  though 
those  were  allowed  to  remain  who  had  concluded  settlements,  till 
the  period  of  their  expiration,  their  authority  was  circumscribed, 
fcud  the  people  8<W)n,  and  very  bitterly,  experienced  the  deplorfthio 
ch.Huge  which  the  measure  involved. 
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These  several  transactions  hare,  perhaps,  comparatively  little 
connection  with  the  general  history  of  India,  but  as  they  involved 
the  well-being  of  many  millions  of  its  people,  a  brief  notice  of 
thera  is  recorded. 


CIIArTER  IX. 

THE   AI»XIXISTR.iTION    OF   LORD   WILLIAM    BENTINCA, 
1828    TO    1830. 

Til E  result.-?  of  liOrd  Wi  lium  Rentinck's  government  of  India  are 
so  admirably  summarised  in  tlie  inscription  on  his  statue  at  Cal- 
cutta, written  by  Lord  Macauhiy,  that  tiiey  form  the  most  appro- 
])riate  introduction  to  the  variety  of  <ireat  means  of  advancement 
of  wliich  he  was  the  author.  Tliis  eloquent  record  has  been,  and 
will  be  in  the  future,  read  by  thousands,  with  the  conviction  tliat 
It  is  not  only  literally  true,  but  that  his  administration  formed  the 
biusis  of  all  tlie  benevolent  measures  which  liave  since  arisen  to 
redeem  the  Englisli  from  those  accusations  of  selfi.-li  and  exclusive 
policy  in  regard  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  witli  which  they  were 
cliaryed.     Tiie  insciipticm  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  .       .    . 

..11  .  'Ill  •  •  1  -iT'-ii-  InsrnpM.'ii 

runs  as  follows: — '  11ns  statue  is  erected  to  Williiim  on  ti,e  staiua 
Cavendisli  Bentinck,  wlio,  during  seven  years,  ruled  wiuiam 
India  with  eminent  prudence,  integrity,  and  benevo- 
lence ;  who,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  great  empire,  never  laid  aside 
tlie  simplicity  and  moderation  of  a  private  citizen  ;  wlio  infused 
into  Oriental  despotism  the  spirit  of  British  freedom ;  who  never 
forgot  that  the  end  of  gDvernment  is  the  welfare  of  the  governed  ; 
who  iibolished  cruel  rites;  who  elfaced  humiliating  distinctions; 
who  allowed  liberty  to  tlie  expression  of  public  opinion;  whose 
cnstant  study  it  was  to  elevate  the  moral  iind  intellectual  clia- 
racter  of  the  government  committed  to  his  charge  ; — this  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  men  who,  differing  from  eiich  other  in  race,  in 
manners,  and  in  religion,  cherish,  with  equal  veneration  and  grati- 
tude, the  memory  of  his  wi-=e,  upright,  ami  ])iiternal  administration.* 
No  such  record  exists  of  the  services  of  any  previous  governor- 
geneml  of  India:  and  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  Ciivp,  of  Warren 
Hastintjs,  of  I^ird  Wulleslev,  and  the  Marquess  of  Ilas- 

..  '^  .  .  ,       •  ,.  ,    ,  .   1  Clnrartfrof 

tings,  are  wanting  in  the  peculiar  and  hitherto  non-  iiUrMimiui*- 
existent  charm  which    is   attached   to  the   memory  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck.     During  his  incumbency,  there  were  no 
glorious  victories  to  be  recorded,  lor  no  enemies   rcninined  to  be 
overcome :  but  the  successful  development  of  moral  force,  and  the 
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conversion  of  lonp-existing  prejudices  into  a  steady  policy  of  im- 
provement and  advancement,  is  a  triumph  even  more  transcendent 
in  the  nf.'-fjn'fratc  tlian  that  of  succes-jful  war.  Yet  Lord  William 
]5entiiick  had  already  hcen  rniiglily  dismissed  from  his  {lovernmeut 
of  Madras,  and  there  were  many  who,  from  the  early  measures  of 
his  frovernment  of  India,  predicted  even  greater  failure  than,  r."j 
was  alleged,  had  attended  his  first  Indian  career. 

His  simple  habits,  the  absence  of  State  etiquette,  which  had  been 
a  distinctive  feature  of  his  predec'ssors,  and,  above  all,  the  mea- 
sures he  had  pled<red  himself  to  c.nrry  out,  rendered  him  at  first 
Finanriai  Unpopular  ill  a  high  degree,  b<ith  with  the  civil  service 
reforms.  gj^^j  jjjg  muiy.  lie  had  bound  himself  to  effect  re* 
forms  in  the  disbursements  of  the  State,  which  the  cost  of  the 
Burmese  war  had  rendered  imperative;  but  despite  the  opposi- 
tion which  he  immediately  encountered,  he  proceeded  with  them 
without  delay.  The  allowances  of  the  Civil  Service  were  re- 
duced, and  as  far  a.s  possible  proportioned  iu  regard  to  the 
various  ranks  and  offices ;  but  the  measures  of  retrenchment  as 
regarded  the  army  involved  more  difhcult  considerations  and  n() 
naifBatfa  little  danger.  The  Half  Hatta  question,  is  it  was  termed, 
qufstion.  affected  every  officer  and  man  in  the  army,  and  pro- 
duced violent  remonstrance  and  opposition.  If  the  Court  of 
l)irectors  had  given  the  governor-general  a  discretion  to  deal 
with  the  order  they  had  sent  to  him  acconiing  to  circumstances, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  from  his  recorded  opinion,  that  the  in- 
significant .saving  it  finally  accomplished,  whir^h  did  not  exceed 
two  lacs  (1^0,000/.)  a  year,  would  have  been  abandoned  ;  but  in  pr<v 
portion  as  the  demands  of  the  army  rose,  th*^  determination  to  ex.ict 
absolute  obedience  from  the  oflicerscontinued,  both  by  theCourt  and 
the  governor-peneral:  and  in  the  end  the  measure  was  determined 
upon,  though  not  as  regarded  the  whole  army.  Stations  witiiin 
400  miles  from  Calcutta  only  suflered,  while  all  beyond  wore 
exempted.  Having  carried  their  points  of  obedience,  it  would 
have  been  an  act  nf  grace  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  have 
acknowledged  the  faithful  submission  of  their  army  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  order:  but,  irritating  and  practically  unnecessary  as  it 
was,  it  remained  iu  force  to  the  last.  The  magiumimily  which 
wouK.l  have  directed  its  revision  was  absent. 

The  resumption  of  rent-free  tenures  wa"  another  unpopular 
n.Mimr'ii"n  m''i-''ure  a.«  regarded  the  natives  of  IJengal  ;  but  had  a 
..fr.Mifr.-c     ,.p;,i  f(,iindati;>n   in  justice  to  the   State.     The  aliena- 

ti'iMlfM  III  1  n  •      1  1 

B.iinai.  tiiiiis   of    land    by  lalookdai-s,    Zennndai"S,   and    even 

petty  villa'/''  ofliccrs,  under  our  own  and  former  native  govern- 
ments, had  Vx-en  very  large — iu  many  instances  they  were  without 
tny  sanction  of  superior  authority,  and  the  whole  were  revised- 
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Those  who  could  eatiiblish  their  rights  to  free  lands  were  con- 
firuied  in  them  ;  from  those  who  failed  to  do  so  they  -were 
resumed.  The  saving  to  Government  was  about  thirty  lacs 
(.■jOO,000/. )  a  year.  The  question  had  been  first  mooted  in  17t)-3, 
and  additional  powers  were  given  to  the  English  revenue  officers  on 
tlie  subject  in  1810.  The  measure  had  not,  therefore,  by  any 
means  originated  with  Lord  William  Bentinck  ;  but  the  Act  111.  of 
1828  brought  the  long-existing  question  to  a  final  settlement, 
and  all  persons  who  failed  to  prove  recent  free  tenure  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  lands  on  payment  of  the  regulated  assess- 
ment. 

The  year  1820  was  marked  by  one  of  the  governor-geneial's 
mo>t  famous  and  nio.-t  humane  mensures, — the  abolition  At.aiinon  of 
of  Suttee  throughout  India.  It  was  a  subject  to  which  ^''^''«- 
he  addressed  himself  with  great  earnestness  directly  he  arrived 
in  Calcutta  lie  applied  for  the  opinions  of  military  ofBct-rs  of  ex- 
perience as  to  the  feeling  of  the  native  army  on  the  subject;  to 
liviliaiis  and  other  persons  long  resident  in  India  as  to  tliose  of 
the  people  at  large.  Here  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  H.  II. 
"Wilson,  he  met  with  men  who  believed  that  the  abolition  of  the 
rite  would  be  attended  with  the  highest  deg-ree  of  danger  :  and 
there  were  many  also  who,  perpetuating  the  older  traditions  of 
the  service,  while  they  would  fain  have  seen  tho  cruel  evil 
removed,  vet  lacked  the  nerve  to  make  a  step  in  advance  of 
them,  and  pleaded  the  pre.scriptive  right  of  the  people  U>  do  as 
tiieir  forefathers  had  done  for  generations  past.  liut  Lord  William 
Bentinck  was  deterred  by  no  fears,  and  lie  had  certainly  no 
sympathy  with  the  old  service  traditions.  He  saw  no  danger  in 
India;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  whole  of  the  public  in 
England  would  welcome  the  abolitinn  of  the  rite  as  one,  perhaps 
the  first,  of  England's  great  reforms  of  Hindoo  abuse.  On  De- 
cember 14,  1829,  therefore,  supported  by  .Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
and  Mr.  Bayley,  tlie  Act  was  passed,  from  which  every  governor- 
general,  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord  Minto,  had  si,cre«3  .>t 
siirunk  with  apprehensions,  which  they  had  recorded.  "'*  '"f^sure. 
Those  implicated  in  the  act  of  Su'tee  were  now  chargeable  with 
wilful  murder :  those  assisting  at  the  rite  with  being  accesaorie.s. 
There  were  a  few  attempts  to  evade  tlie  law,  but  they  were 
promptly  suppressed,  and  the  Iiorrible  rite  ceased  to  exist. 

With    18."^0   came    another    deliverance   from    a   great   public 
danger,  in  the  suppression  of  Thujrgee.     The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Ilindee  verb  'Thugna,'  to  cheat  or  auHinsc 
deceive ;  but  in   the  .«en.«e  it  was  used  it  meant  the      '"'^•"^'' 
ftraiigulation  of  travellers  by  Thugs,  a  fraternitj'  which,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  had  infested  the  roads  of  India  from  the  IlimalayHS 
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Jo  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  Giizerat  to  Assam.  Occasionally 
{laiigs  of  these  murderers  had  been  apprehended ;  and  in  UHtive 
States,  and  the  Punjab,  punished  by  death  or  mutilation  ;  but 
no  kuowledjje  of  their  peculiar  association  had  been  obtained. 
DisroTcry  of  ^"^  everinjr  in  ]6A),  as  Major  Sleeman,  then  the  deputy 
iiie  crime.  commissioner  of  the  Saugor  district,  was  seated  at  his 
tent  door,  a  man,  advancing  rapidly,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  make  an  important  comnmuication  ;  but 
that  .Mrs.  Sleeman  should  withdraw.  He  then  proceeded  to  state 
that  he  was  a  leader  of  a  gang  of  Tliugs  tiien  not  far  off.  and 
lliat  the  grove  at  Muude;<ur,  in  wiiicli  Major  Sleeman's  camp 
was  pitched,  was  full  of  coi-pses  of  travellers  who  had  been 
murdered.  Next  day  the  hideous  proof  was  given  by  exhuma- 
tion of  dead  bodies  where  he  pointed  out  their  graves,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  apprehending  the  gang  to  which  the  leader  had 
belonged.  Many  of  them  became  approvers,  and  by  degrees  circle 
alter  circle  of  information  spread  till  they  had  C')vered  all  India. 
Hardly  a  province  or  district  was  found  free  from  Thugs,  and  in 
their  rites,  proceedings,  passwords  and  signs,  there  was  little 
ditl'-rence  found  anywhere. 

J  he  sy  tern  of  the  Thugs  was  to  decoy  travellers,  single  or  in 
PrMfpertiiiBs  bodies,  to  join  tlieir  gangs  on  pretence  of  mutual  pro- 
of  UieTLugs.  tection  ;  to  carry  them  on,  sometimes  for  day.*,  in  suc- 
cession, to  some  spot  decided  upon,  when,  at  a  signal  given  by  the 
leader,  all  were  strangled  and  buried  iu  graves  already  prepared 
for  them.  Major,  afterwards  Sir  William.  Sleeman,  in  a  mo.-t 
interesting  and  ellVctive  report,  laid  the  information  he  had  o1>- 
tained  before  (Jovernment:  and  Lord  NN'illiani  IJentinck  did  not 
„  ,  ,  ^  he.sitate  to  put  in  force  the  strongest  means  at  his  dis- 
part  incuts  for  posal  for  tlic  suiipression  of  the  crime.     A  new  depart- 

tlie  supiTcs-       '  i-ii  •!  11  1  11 

KiMii  c,f  uie  nient  was  lortliwith  organised,  and  placed  under  the  con- 
"""^-  trol  of  Major  Sleeman,  who  applied  all  his  great  energy 

to  the  work,  and  was  ably  seconded.  Its  proceedings  were  extended 
into  all  native  States  as  well  as  into  every  liritish  province  and 
district,  and  up  to  ]8"57,  .'J.'JtJfi  persons  liad  been  apprehended  and 
variously  disposed  of.  The  eH'ect  of  these  vigorous  proceedings 
was,  that  every  known  Thug,  or  relation  of  u  Thug,  throughout 
India  was  apprehended  ;  and  as  their  numbers  precluded  tlie  en- 
forcement of  severe  penal  measures,  the  least  guilty  were  formed 
into  a  settlement,  or  school  of  industry,  at  .lubhulpoor,  and  in- 
structed in  various  trades.  Their  descendants  continue  there,  and 
carpets,  tent-cloths  and  tents,  with  many  other  useful  article?, 
are    now  manufactured  with  a  rare  skill  and  beautv. 

Fliml  «iii>-  .  1  11     ,  1        " 

predion  nf      I  hese  artisans,  as  they  may  now  be  called,  are,  how- 
iij»n.iu.     gyg,.^  gjjjj   kept  under  surveillance;    and   it  may    be 
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boped  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  penerations,  their  traditions  may 
become  extinct,  as  for  the  last  twenty  years  no  ciise  of  Thu^rg^ee 
has  appeiired  la  any  part  of  the  continent  of  India. 

Steam  communication  with  India  is  now  so  familiar  a  subje:;t, 
that  allusion  to  its  early  connnencement  appears  like  Sfmin  r.„n- 
a  dream  of  the  past.  Yet  forty  years  ago,  only  for  the  ".'("']|'*"*"'*° 
exertions  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  it  might  have  Engia^.i. 
been  indefinitely  delayed.  In  1S30,  the  first  steamers,  built  at 
Calcutta,  and  fitted  with  engines  from  England,  ascended  tlie 
Ganges  for  800  miles,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  amply 
justified  its  extension.  So,  also,  the  establishment  of  communica- 
tion with  England  by  steam  vessels  was  taken  up  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  same  ardour,  by  the  governor-general  ;  but  he  waa 
checked  by  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  score  of  expense,  and 
their  inexplicable  apathy  can  be  traced  perhaps  to  their  own  ex- 
clusive policy,  and  a  dread  that  India  might  be  brought  too  Jiear 
to  England.  Thus  the  enterprise  languished  for  nearly  twelve 
years  ;  but  the  merit  of  the  first  attempt  rests  with  Lord  William 
Eentinck's  administration,  and  in  the  success  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company's  first  endeavours  lie 
the  admirable  results  enjoyed  by  the  public  of  India  and  of 
England  in  the  yeat  1870. 

With  the  regulation  for  the  legalisation  of  Malwah  opium,  the 
record  of  the  great  measures  of  1830  closes.  By  a 
system  of  licenses,  it  was  enabled  to  be  brought  from 
the  dominions  of  native  princes  in  Malwah,  where  it  was  exten- 
sively produced,  to  Bombay,  and  by  those  means  the  former 
smuggling  to  the  coast  by  way  of  Sindh  and  to  the  Portuguese 
ports  was  effectually  prevented.  The  quality  of  the  drug  was 
tested  in  Bombay,  and,  under  the  official  seal  of  Government,  it  waa 
exported  to  China,  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  Bengal,  attended 
with  a  large  corresponding  increase  to  the  public  revenue. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   ADMliriSTRATION   OF    LORD   WILLIAH    BEXTIXCK    {continued), 

1831  TO  18.32. 

Vv  to  the  year  1S31,  it  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the  natives 
of  India  in  the  British  provinces  had  been  systemati- 
cally  denied   all  participation  in   the   government  of  ni?nt  of 
their  country.     Under  the  pressure  of  public  necessity,  """''^ 
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a  tVw  oflices  liad  been  created  for  the  relief  of  the  English 
functioiiiirios  ;  but  the  declared  policy  of  the  Government,  both  at 
home  and  in  India,  was  against  the  measure  of  opening  public 
eniplovnient  to  the  people,  on  the  grround  tliat  it  was  pregnant 
with  danger  to  the  existence  of  British  authority.  It  therefore 
required  no  ordinary  amount  of  resolution  to  break  througli  these 
long  existing,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  persistently  maintained, 
opinions;  and,  fortunately,  tlie  views  of  the  governor- general  were 
Na'ivcjiidges  supported  by  the  able  and  liberal  members  of  his 
»i>i'oiuied.  Council.  The  first  reform  was  applied  by  the  regula- 
tion of  1831  to  the  judicial  department  in  the  creation  of  native 
judges,  and  their  primary  jurisdiction  over  civil  suits.  This 
nieasure  not  only  relieved  the  judicial  department  of  a  load  of 
work  whicli  could  never  be  completed,  but  it  opened  a  way  to 
oflicial  service  wiiicli,  during  tJie  last  fort}'  years,  has  been  very 
materially  enlarged  in  all  departments  of  the  administration,  and 
in  all  parts  of  India,  with  singular  success,  and  is  still  extending. 
Kative  The  admission  of  natives  of  all  castes  and  creeds,  under 

ei'i«niVefor  the  provisions  of  the  enactment,  included  also  native 
omce.  Christians,  whose  employment,  nnder,  as  it  were,  a  cruel 

refinement  of  prejudice  and  apprehension,  had  been  before 
expressly  prohibited — and  they  took  their  place  with  others,  with- 
out prejudice.  Tiie  recognition  of  the  great  principle  was  the  first 
etep  gained  :  and  since  its  wisdom  and  necessity  were  established 
the  question  has  never  retrograded  ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  native 
officials  has  amply  justified  the  hope  that  their  first  real  friend  had 
funned  of  them. 

In  1831,  tlie  condition  of  Oudh  was  brought  under  Lord  William 
condition  of  Bentinck's  notice  by  the  Resident,  Mr.  Maddock.  The 
Oudh.  continuous  history  of  tliis  province  shows  tliat  remon- 

strances against  its  misgovernment  had  been  addi*ossed  by  every 
goveraor-general  in  succession  to  the  king;  but  at  the  present 
crisis  local  allairs  wore  woi-se  than  ever.  In  order  to  judge  for 
himself,  tlie  governor-gi  neral  proceeded  to  Lukhnow,  and  tlie 
king  was  informed  that  the  management  of  his  country  would  be 
assumed  unless  reform  ensued.  This  menace  was  followed  by  the 
reappiiintmeiit,  by  the  king,  of  the  celebrated  Hakeem  Mendiiy, 
us  liis  minister,  an  able  anc'  fearless  reformer,  who  elTected  some 
beneficial  changes ;  but  his  lionest  advice  was  unwelcome  to  the 
king  and  liis  licentious  cou^-t,  and  he  was  ultimaU'ly  dismi.s.'<od. 
Tlie  affairs  of  the  kingdom  thenceforward  drifted  into  still  greater 
confusion,  which  increased  till  its  final  extinction  was  determined 
3n  twenty-five  years  afterwards;  but  nnder  the  instruction  of  the 
Court   of  Directors,   Lord  William  Bentinck,  in    18.j1,   was  at 
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liberty  to  have  placed  Oiidli  ou  the  footing  of  tlie  Carnatie,  and 
the  postponement  of  the  measure  only  increased  its  difficulty. 

Mahoniedan  fanaticism,  as  if  in  proof  that  it  would  never  be 
extin<ruished.  caused  an  insurrection  in  the  very  vicinity  pmatiMi 
of  Calcutta  in  IS'Jl.  A  Fakeer.  named  Teetoo  Meer,  '"surrection. 
of  some  local  sanctity,  had  become  a  disciple  of  the  famous 
Synd  Ahmed  of  the  Punjab,  and  began  to  preach  a  holv  war 
against  all  infidels.  It  was  necessary,  as  their  numbers  increased, 
to  employ  force  against  his  followers,  for  they  burnt  villages, 
defiled  Hindoo  temples,  and  their  outrages  became  more  darir.g 
and  continuous.  The  insurgents  were  attacked  and  dispersed  with 
severe  loss,  and  the  insurrection  was  crushed  :  but  the  fiinatical  sect 
has  never  been  per'"ectly  eradicated  in  Bengal,  and  several  instance.'* 
af  sympathy  with  insurgents  in  the  Punjab  have  since  been 
traced  to  members  of  the  Wahabee  sect,  many  of  them  holding 
iafluential  positions  in  the  country. 

The  small  insurrection  of  Teetoo  Meer  in  the  Baraset  district, 
was  followed  by  a  much  more  serious  rising  in  1832  by 
the  Koles  of  Western  Bengal,  an  aboriginal  tribe,  who, 
like  the  Santals,  described  by  Mr.  W.  Hunter,  in  the  '  Annals  ot 
Rural  Bengal,'  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  been  driven  into  the 
hills  by  the  Aryan  settlers.     By  degrees  they  had  come  under  the 
operation   of  laws   of  which    they   had   no   conception,    and    of 
systematic   encroachment   by   Bengal   settlers,   and  the  nominal 
Zemindars  of  their  provinces  ;  and  against  these  they  rebelled, 
and  proceeded  to  acts  of  outrage   which   could  not  at  first  be 
suppressed.     Many  perished  in  a  fruitless  resistance  against  regular 
troops ;    but    eventually    the   whole   submitted.     The  The  trihe  is 
regulations,  unfitted,  to  as  yet  a  savage  people,  were  gpedai""^'^'^ 
then   withdrawn,   and  their  province  placed  under  a  J^r'sdiction. 
special   commissioner.       The   Koles   since   then    have   gradually 
advanced  in  civilisation  and   prosperitv  :  and  at  the 
present   time   many  thousands  of  them  have  become 
Christians,  and  have  eslablished  churches,  where  heretofore  only 
the  most  debasing  forms  of  a  primitive  idolatry  existed. 

In  his  remodelling  of  the  laws,  the  stringency  of  the  Hindoo 
law  of  inheritance  did  not  escape  the  covernor-ofenerars  , 

T-     1  •  •    •  11  Law  of 

perception.     Under  its  provisions,  no  one  who  aban-  inheritance 
doned  the  Hindoo  faith  could  inherit  ancestral  property, 
since  the  basis  of  inheritance  consisted  in  performing  <'.ertain  cere- 
monies to  the  memory  of  his  progenitors.     This  disability  was, 
however,  quickly  removed.     Other  reforms  in  civil  and  otiierjudicw 
criminal  procedure  were  adopted ;  monthly  jail  deliveries  refomu. 
were  established  j  a  new  chief  court  was  established  in  the  north- 
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wf'stern  proviures:  and  tlie  ruiiihrous  machitiery  of  previous  cnuct- 
inents  swt-jit   a\vay.     These   cliangt-s   were    accompanied   by   the 
,  ,  areat    boon  of  directinjr   the   vernacular   lanffuajre   of 

T.Tiia<-uiar  suitors  or  Witnesses  to  be  employed  on  all  occasions 
..iiguagis.  ju^tead  of  Persian,  which,  used  by  tlie  Mahomediins, 
wa«  as  unintelli;i-ible  to  the  people  at  larjre  as  English,  and  was 
inditlerently  compreliended,  in  most  instances,  by  the  judges. 

lu  the  year  18.'>2,  the  allivirs  of  Messrs.  William  I'almer  S:  Co., 
Witiinm  of  Hyderabad,  again  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Go- 

Paiiiitr  4  Co.  vemineut  in  England,  and  with  so  remarkable  a  result 
that,  as  an  item  in  the  history  of  the  company's  administration,  it 
cannot  be  passed  by.  The  Marquess  of  lliustings,  chafing  under 
the  aspersions  and  insinuations  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  defended 
himself  ably  on  his  return  in  the  Mouse  of  liords;  and  the  whole 
question  Wiis  re-opened  in  the  Court  of  I'roprietors.  in  a  debate 
which  lasted  six  days.  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Henry, 
RiissHi's  liussell,  spoke  at  great  length  o;i  the  second  day.     Ho 

*'"^''*^ '■  .showed  incontrovertibly,  that  the  dealings  of  Messrs. 

Palmer  &  Co.  with  the  Nizam,  .so  far  from  being  extortionate,  had 
been  liberal  and  fair ;  and  that  their  rates  of  interest  were  greatly 
less  tlian  those  prevailing  in  the  country.  He  bad  been  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe's  predece.s.sor  at  Hyderabad  ;  and  his  statement  of 
Proceed  In  Ufa  f'^cts  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  of  the  loan 
lit  Pn>-'^"""  transactions.  As  regarded  William  Palmer  it  Co.,  the 
prktors.  revelation  had  indeed  little  immediate  eflect ;  but  while 
Mr.  Kinnaird  moved  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Hyderabad 
papers  which  aft'ected  the  character  of  the  governor-general,  the 
resolution  was  met  by  ^fr.  Astell  with  a  counter  motion,  tliat 
while  there  was  no  ground  for  imputing  corrupt  motives  to  liord 
Hastings,  the  dispatches  .sent  to  him  should  be  confirmed.  The.se 
very  dispatches  had  covertly,  if  not  indeed  (ppenly,  attributed  the 
l)a.se3t  motives  to  the  governor-general  ;  and  their  confirmation  by 
these  proceedings  added  insult  to  injury.  At  most,  the  Court'j 
proceedings  closed  with  a  Scotch  verdict  of  'not  proven,'  leavinjf 
all  the  animus  of  the  dinrges  virtually  increa.sed.  Soon  after- 
wards. Lord  Hastings  accepted  the  humbie  po.st  of  governor  of 
Malta;  but  tlie  injury  inflicted  had  been  too  deep  and  too  wanton 
to  be  long  endured,  and  he  died  on  .Vugust  24,  1827,  of  a  broken 
heart.  Was  the  sum  of  20,000/.  voted  afterwards  to  his  .son,  then 
H  minor,  any  reparation  for  the  cruel  injury?  Yet  had  any  con- 
cession been  made  to  the  noble  marquess,  it  would  have  involved 
the  reversion  of  the  acts  against  William  Palmer  &  Co.,  and  against 
them  the  Court  of  Directors  was  as  yet  strong  and  virulent. 

Tlie  question  of  justice  to   the   firm   was   eventually   agitated, 
both   in   JOngland  and  in  India,  up  to  1830  j   but  it  was  in   vain 
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that  the  twt'lve  judges  of  England  recorded  their  opinion  that 
tl'.erewas  no  illegality  in  the  rates  of  interest,  or  in  the 

,•  ■»  I  '    -r.    1  .1    /-I         T-i  -11  •        ,1      .    Opinion  of 

transactions  ot  Messrs.  rainier  \:  Co.  Xiqually  vain,  that  tiietwiive 
this   opinion   wa:j   confirmed   bv  the   most   celebrated  El'igiand. 
counsel   of  the  dav.     The   prohibition  at  Hyderabad 

,.»  •  1     ■  a-  1  "i-i    Situation  of 

continued  in  lorce  ;  and  its  enects  are  best  explained  lUe  debtor* 
by  a  letter  from  Moneer-ool-Moolk,  the  prime  minister, 
who  was  a  large  debtor,  to  the  executive  minister,  Chundoo  LaU 
'  If,'  he  wrote,  '  the  order  prohibiting  any  money  transactions  with 
them  (W.  P.  &  Co.),  and  the  proclamation  describiny  the  claims  an 
void,  had  not  an-ived,  my  debt  to  them   would  have  been   com- 
pletely and  fully  paid  ;  but  how  could  I,  in  defiance  of  the  prohi- 
bition, and  of  such  a  proclamation,  pay  them  ?  '     This  was  the 
situation  in  which  not  only  Moneer-ool-Moolk,  but  many  other 
large  debtors  to  the  house,  were  placed.     They  dared  not  pay. 

In  1832  the  Pre.«ident  of  the  Board  of  Control  took  up  the  ques- 
tion in  earnest,  and  required  the  directors  to  prepare  a  „ 

,.  ,,  i-ii  1-1--  •  ,         n  Measures  ot 

dispatch,  by  which  the  prohibition  against  the  firm  li.e  Board  • 
should  be  removed  ;  but  the  court  were  still  resolute 
not  to  disturb  the  policy  on  which  they  had  acted  for  ten  years ; 
and  a  dispatch,  which  was  in  fact  a  repetition  of  former  opinions, 
drawn  up  on  March  20,  1832,  was  transmitted  to  the  Board  oi 
Control  for  approval.  It  was  not,  however,  approved.  On  the 
contrary,  thiity-three  out  of  thirty-seven  paragraphs  were  k- 
sciuded,  and  a  new  draft  sent  to  the  court  for  adoption.  The 
principle  expressed  was  perfectly  fair  and  open.  It  required  ilie 
interposition  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  authors  of  the  wrong, 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  with  the  Nizam,  by  means  of  a  com- 
mission or  an  umpire.  The  amended  dispatch  was,  however, 
rejecteil  by  the  court ;  and  after  a  tedious  correspondence,  which 
led  to  no  result,  the  Board  of  Control  applied  for  a  -writ  of 
writ  of  mandamus,  to  the  King's  Bench,  to  compel  its  ™^'i="""'- 
adoption.  On  the  issue  of  the  writ,  the  dispatch  was  admitteil 
under  protest,  by  ten  of  the  directors,  who  had  maintained  the 
most  obstinate  and  invetenite  opposition.  As  an  event  of  his- 
torical importance,  this  memorable  transaction,  into  which  the 
court  had  been  plunged  by  a  prejudiced  minority,  was  Effect!. of  tiie 
very  momentous  ;  for  it  proved,  as  might  and  ought  to  siruKe'^- 
have  been  anticipated,  its  real  inherent  weakness  in  any  struggle 
with  the  ministry  of  the  Crown,  and  seriously  impaired  its  power 
both  in  England  and  in  India,  which  hitherto  had  been  controlled, 
but  never  broken.  The  consequences  were  not  immediately  appa- 
rent ;  but  they  continued  to  progress  in  importance  and  maguitude, 
until  the  independence  of  the  court  had   been   weakened,  if  not 

s  s 
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destroyed  for  all  essential  pin-poses  of  government,  and   resulted, 
alter  a  hundred  years'  existence,  in  its  final  extinc.tiou. 

As  soon  as  the  dispatch  reached  India,  the  governor-general 
MranureB  appointed  an  umpire,  Mr.,  now  Sir,  John  Macleod, 
takon  ..II  the  j^„  .,])ie  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  proceeded  to 
j'ndil""'  °  Ilvderabiid,  and,  iifter  a  long  investigation,  made  an 
award  in  favour  of  the  principal  private  claim  of  Messrs.  Palmer 
&  Co.,  that  against  Moneer-ool-Moolk,  wliich  amounted 


p.  Tree 


•.:tin.t  to  at  least  twenty-one   lacs  of  rupees.       1  he   amount 

M"onr"°  awarded  was  immediately  paid,  and  enabled  the  house 
to  discharge  the  new  obligation  it  had  entered  into  with  its  credi- 
tors. Here,  however,  the  direct  effect  of  the  dispatch  ceased  It 
was  considered  that  a  precedent  had  been  established,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  the  remainder  of  the  private  claims,  the  n)ost 
material  being  for  loans  to  individuals  granted  by  the  house  under 
the  Lniarantee  of  the  executive  minister,  could  be  now 

other  rlalins      ""^  b  ■,         i  »  -im         x.         »  e    t\ 

roforrcdto      prosecuted  in  the  local  courts.      Ine  trustees  oi  ine 
rourtr"        house  had  little  hope  that  these  courts  would  exercise 
sufficient  independence  of  character  to  investigate  tlie  claims;  but 
they   performed   their  duty   fearlessly   and   coi/scientiously,  and 
decrees  were  obtained  on  several  suits  for  the  aggregate  sum  ..f 
nine  lacs,  which  were  recognised  by  the  executive  minister,  in  the 
sequestration  of  the  estates  of  the  principal  defendants.     No  other 
results,  however,  followed  ;  the  awards  remained  impaid,  and  the 
courts  being  unable  to  enforce  their  awards  or  procure  their  en- 
forcement, "refused   to  entertain  further  suits,     txiually  fruitU'.s9 
were  the  eflbrts  of  the  trustees  to  obtain  satisfaction  in  any  form 
from  the  government  of  the  Nizam.     It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  never  denied,  though  it  has  evaded,  its  responsi- 
bilit'v  ;  and  perhaps,  when  time   has  obliterated   the  remanie  of 
original   prejudices,  it  may  be  stimulated   by  the   government  of 
the  Crown   to  a  final  act  of  satisfaction  and  justice,  in  favour  of 
the  descendants  of  tho.se  who  were  utterly  ruined. 
In  1832,  the  management  of  tlie  affairs  of  tlie   State  of  Mysor-' 
was  a.<»sumed  bv  the  tiovt-rnment  of  India.     It  will  Ijr 

AfTnlr*  of  •  p  n      *  i  l 

Mysore.  remembered  that,  on  the  capture  of  Sonngapatam,  and 

death  of  Tippoo  Sooltan,  the  rajah,  then  a  boy,  had  been  present..! 
with  the  oi-iginal  dominions  of  his  dynasty  ;  and  that  Poornea,  tiie 
ableminister  of  Tippoo,  n.-^sisted  by  En^rlish  commi.s.sioner.s,had  hem 
appoint'd  to  their  administration.  In  1811,  when  the  circum- 
^Uncc8  of  the  State  were  in  the  hi■;h.^st  degree  prosperous,  and 
there  were  seven  millions  sterling  in  the  treasury,  the  rajali,  tli.;» 
only  sixteen  vears  old,  was  suffered  to  declare  his  ma- 
]TJr"i^',':,'nnco  iofitv  and  to  a.'^sume  the  government.  He  proved  to  h- 
«i  lb.- r»j.i..     j,^jractable  and  wa^tefully  extravagant;  and  by    IS-iJ, 
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not  only  had  his  treasure  been  expended  on  proflii^te  associates 
and  m  the  wildest  profusion,  but  the  State  had  become  deeply 
encumbered.     He  had  been  repeatedly  warned  ;  and  most  impres- 

W  .r  ^"'""'  '^^"°'''''  "^  ^^-'^  '  ^"'  ^'t^^^t  «««^t,  and  in 

jy.}0,  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions,  unable  to  -n-  , 

dure   the   perpetual    extortion    practised,    broke   into  'fXTeui'il 
insurrection      It  was  quelled  by  a  Madras  force  ;  but  the  convic- 
tion remained  that  th«  British  Government  could  not  be  identiH.<l 
with  the  rajah  s  malpractices,  that  the  people  had  had  just  cau^e 
nain  'i    i        ^■™P^'^-7'<^"t  of  force  against  them  was  onlv 
justihable  by  the  excesses  that  had  been  committed,  and  that  the 
enforcement  ot  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were   indispensable. 
It  was  notified,  therefore,  to  the   rajah,  that  for  the  .f     . 
luture,  a  fifth  part  of  the  revenues,  about  40,000/  per  ^u^S^ 
year,  would  be  paid  to  him,  and  that  the  adminisfration   of  his 
JomimoDSin  all   departments,   would  be  earned  on   by  En<.li«h 
officers.     Under  these  arranoements  the  country  became  tr.nquil 
Hnd  prosperous,  and  the  benevolent  measure,  of 'the  chief  comnii- 
aSon  """"'  '"  ^^--^^-^d  -itix  gratitude   ^d 

In  the  same  year-18.32-the  small  principality  of  Cachar  on  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Bengal,  was  formall/ annexed  to  ,1 
the  British  dominions,  upon  the  spontaneous  request  of  -''"-'ed. 
the  people,  whose  rajah  had  been  assassinated,  and  who  had  left 
no  successor      The  province  is  now  the  seat  of  Extensive  tea  cu^! 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  ADMIXISXRAXION   OF  LORD   WILLUir   BENIINCK    (concluded), 


1833  TO  1835. 


The  year  1833  was  marked  by  several  great  and  beneficial  mea- 
sures, among  which  the  land  settlement  of  the  north- 
v.est  provmces  talces  a  prominent  place.    Many  previous  --  ""i: 
attempts  had  been  made  towards  a  solution  of  the  various  Pro"i.KS' 
questions  regarding  tenures  and  assessments,  and  Regulation  Yll. 

o    whal  w^t  fT      "'  ?>'"  ""''[  ^'''^''"''''  '^'^  *^«  ^--dation 
o    what  wa.  to  follow.     During  his  tour  of  the  north-west  pro- 

mces     he  governor-general  invited   the  freest  discussion  of  tl!^ 

subject  by  a  1  ranks  of  the  civil  service,  and  in  March   18^3     he 

Dew  regu  ation  was  passed  in  Council,    and   the  execution  of  1' 

co-..imUted  to  Mr.  Robert  Mertins  Bird.'    By  the  provisioaof  hL" 
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Act,  all  village  land."  were  siirveved,  and  every  field,  or  portion  f  f 
liind,   c.iltivated  or  wa.ste,   defined  :    all  proprietary  ri-rhta  were 
r^^istered.  and   all  lands  assessed,  the  rate  to  continue  for  thirty 
>var8.     When  it  is  considered  that  these  operations  concerned  no 
less  than  ^•''..OOO.OOO  of  people,  and  extended  over  nearly  50.000,000 
of  acres  of  land,  and  yet  were  completed  with  all  the  minuteness 
und   care  of  the  survey  of  a   private    estate  in    England— the 
iiiomentous  character  of  the  whole  may  he  estimated  ;  with  the 
'ffr  Bir.r3       amount  of  genius  and   perseverance   necessary  for  its 
i^rvic«».         accomplishment.     Yet  it  must  be  recorded,  that  Mr. 
Bird's  great  servi.es  passed   away  without  reward,  and   without 
the  public  recognition  which  they  had  so  eminently  deserved. 
The   supremacy   of  (Jriental  learning   was   still   maintained  in 
Calcutta,  and  was  not  overcome  without  a  severe  cou- 
Rj»catK>i..      |^,„fio„_  x;p  to  18:33,  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian  had 
been   supjiorted  by    the   profound  Orientalists   of  the  period,  in 
whose  sight  the  obscure  hymns  of  the  Vedas,  the  graceful  episode', 
and  fabl^oftheMahabh,irut  and  th^  Ramayun,  and  the  bygone 
sciences  of   Sanscrit  and  Arabic  authors,  iwssessed    a  charm  fai 
exceeding  the  extension  of  the  true  knowledge  and  brilliant  ani 
exact  sciences  of  ICngland.     Able  nu-n  argued  on  their  respective 
mdes  with  great  pertinacity.    Dr.  II.  II.  Wilson  led  the  van  of  the 
( hieatalist-i,  and  was  oppo.sed  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Brian 
Hodgson,  and  Dr.   Dutf  of  the   Scotcii  Church,  with  a  host  of 
..thers;  and  tiie  question  was  finally  debated  in  Council,  where 
Mr.  Macaulay  gave  pure  Orientalism  its  death-blow.     Th^n  the 
English  langua^re,  with  its  flood  of  light  and  truth,  was  opened 
to  Uu-  people  of  India,  as  well  by  the  i-ecognition  of  the  language 
itself  in  public  educational  e-tablislnnents,  a-«  by  its  extension  by 
translation  into  the  vernacular  of  every  province:  but  the  school 
of  the   Scotch   mis.-^ion,  with  upwards  of  a  thou-and  nati\e  ihiy 
Hiholars.    instructed    in    Christian   doctrine    as   well   as    English 
literature,  was  of  all  tlie  most  ert'ectual  refutation  of  the  abstract 
love  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  by  which  the  interesting  period  of 
tran.sition  from  old  things  to  new  is  marked. 

The    charier    t..   tiie  couipany,  extended,  in  181.%  for  twenty 
years,  expired  iu  IS-V-i,  and  with  it,  tlieir  monopoly  of 


The  com- 


*"'"^'*  od  trade  witli  China.  It  was  impos.sible  for  Parliament  to 
m  "op'-ijf.  w  ithstand  the  clamour  of  tlie  English  nation,  which  wa.i 
directed  against  the  continuance  of  that  remnant  of  the  company! 
exclanive  priviletrfs,  in  any  form.  Tiie  new  charter  was 
VrXZ:^  limited  to  the  administration  of  India  for  a  further 
tJTmvuiy  period  of  twenty  years  ;  and  henceforward  the  Court  of 
r? im.  Uiipctors  became  an  administrative  body  only,  suliject 

to  the  Board  of  Contr.l,  in  many  re.specta  with  greater  •tringerwT 


H 
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tiiiiii    before.     Thft   almost  only   remaiiiinjr  stron<rhnld  of  former 
prejudicea,  the  denial  to  Eurojjenns  of  hdldino-  lauds  in  India,  waa 
thrown   down,  while   Lord  William  Bentinck's  great  Thepnwic 
measure  of  opening  the   public  service  to  all  natives  f,;'",edto 
without  distinction  of  caste  or   creed,  was  confirmed  "'"■^''^■ 
by  a  special  clause.     A  fourth  presidency  also  was  established  at 
A-ira,  for  the  admiui.«trati(m  of  the  nortii-west  provinces,  and  Sir 
Cliarles  Metcalfe,  in  jjrateful  recognition  of  his  eminent  services 
▼/aa  appointed  its  governor. 

A\  hile  occupied  by  the  momentous  reforms  of  bis  administration, 
the  governor-generars  attention   was  directed   to   tlie 
affaire  of  Coorg,  in  consequence  of  the  outrageous  pro-  ^""''f  "*"''''• 
(•eedings  of  its  rajah,   Veer    Rajendra,   who   had  succeeded    liiu 
father  in  1820.     lie  had  committed  a  series  of  atrocious  murder^.- 
and  under  the  terror  of  his  revenge,  the  particulars  of  his  conduct 
were  unknown,  till  his  sister  and  her  husband  escaped,  and  threw 
tliemselves  on  the  protection  of  tlie  British  authorities.     The  rajnh 
was   called   to  account  for  his  acts  of  violence;   but  he  proved 
utterly   intractable  and  defiant,  and  finding   the  local  disorders 
increasing,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  governor-  ^he    ■  »,  • 
general  that  he  had  ceased  to  reign.     To  take  possession  "i'^i">seu. 
of  the  province,  a  force  invaded  it  under  the  political  direction  oi 
Major-General  J.  S.  Fraser,  which,  though  gallantly  resisted  in 
some  attempts  to  penetrate  the  stupendous  passes  and" defiles,  wa*> 
eventually  succe.^sful,  and  the  capital,  Merkara,   was  „ 
occupied  on  April  (!,  \8-i4.     The  rajah,  who  surrendered  "<-cui.ied. 
to  General  Eraser,  was  removed  to  Benares,  but  ultimatelv  died 
in  England,  where  he  resided  for  some  vears;  and  the  ,      ',    . 
attairs  of  the  country  were  administered  bv  a  special  •'"J-'**- 
commis-ioner,    until  incorporated  with   tho.se  of  Mvsore.     Since 
then,  Coorg  has  become  celebrated  as  a  coffee-growin«-  district, 
imd  has  proved  proportionably  valuable.  J^xcept  clchar,  Coorg  wa^ 
tlib  only  territory  annexed  to  tlie  British  dominions  in 
India  during  the  incumbency  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  oVu"*""" 
and  the  proclamation  expressed  that  the  act  '  was  in  '="""^''*- 
consitleration  (jf  tiie  unanimous  wish  of  the  people.' 

On  a  review  of  the  political  policy  of  Lord  William  Bentinck 
it  is  found  to  have  one  uniform  characteristic,  non-in-  ii,.v.>wof 
terference  ;  and  every  native  State  in  India,  for  good  n'',l'arVlo 
or  for  evil,  was  made  practically  independent  in  its  "■"■'^estat^i 
administration.  As  in  the  days  of  Sir  John  Shore,  there  were  no 
great  armies  now  to  be  checked,  or  princes  who  could  inflict 
injury  upon  their  own  subjects,  or  those  of  others,  by  lawless 
plunder  and  internal  commotion  ;  yet  it  has  always  been  charged 
against  the  governor-general,  that  the  principle  he  professed,  and 
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literally  nWived,  was  carried  too  far,  and  served  to  weaken  tlio 

paraniouut  aiitlif  rity  and  prestige  of  British  power  in  India.     In 

Kffectsof       Hyderabad,  a  wasteful  minister  was  allowed  to  weary 

I'ii're'"ii"'"'   ^^^^    people    by    exactions   and    want   of   faith,   wiiicli 

Ujderabad.     serioii.sly  impaired  tlie  revenue,  .and  created  a  ])(^rde  of 

itsurers,  Arab  cliiefs,  Patans,  and  native  bankeia,  whose  extortions 

from  the  people  <jf  the  districts  ai^signed  to  them,  in  payment  of 

loans  and  advances,  are  remembered  witli  terror.    As  a  relief  to  thw 

State,  an  oiler  was  made  by  the  <rovernor-g-eneral  to  di.sl)and  tlie 

contingent,  for  a  partial  equivalent  in  money  payment ;  but  the 

services  of  this  force  were  invaluable  to  the  Ni/.am's  Government, 

as  a  counterpoise  to  its  own  turbulent  feudatories  and   military 

r^hiefs,  and  the  oifer,  which   had  been  accepted  in  Nagpoor,  wh.< 

declined.  The  pav  and  allowances  of  the  contin<rent 
rtefiirm  nf  '    -  i      ^    , 

theMiam's  Were,  however,  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  company's 
for.  63,  several  .^tatf  appointments  were  abolibhed,  and 

other  reductions  of  expense  followed.  The  Court  of  Directors  were, 
however,  by  no  means  satisticd  with   the  .state  of  tho 

itranie  with    Nlzam's  dominions  ;  and  on  September  8,  1835,  a  renion- 

t  lie  Nizam.  ,  ...        ~  .      ,.  ,,.    ,,.    , 

strance  was  written  tor  communiration  to  Ihs  Jliirbr.esa, 
in  which  they  .stated,  '  that  they  could  not  remain  indillerent 
.-pectat<irrt  to  the  disorder  and  misrule  which  had  so  long  prevaileil 
ill  his  territories,'  and  further  signified  that  if  the  present  minister, 
liajah  Chundoo  Lall,  could  not  provide  remedies  for  them,  he 
.*<hould  be  changed,  or  that  other  arrangements  should  be  adopted, 
'  as  might  be  advi.-able  for  the  purpose  of  securing  good  govern- 
ment.' These  remonstrances  had,  however,  little  practical  effect, 
and  the  minister,  taking  courage  fnuii  the  prevailing  non-interfe- 
n-nt  policy,  made  no  change  in  his  sy.stem. 

In  Biiopiil,  after  the  accidental  death  of  the  Nawab,  with  whom 

a  treaty  had  Ijoon  made  in   1^18^  his  widow   adopted 

his  nephew,  but  retained  the  management  of  the  State 
in  her  own  hands.  AVhen  the  young  man  attained  his  majority, 
he  was  oppo.sed  by  his  aunt,  and  a  struggle  ensued,  which  involved 
much  Vjloodshed  in  engagements  between  the  parties,  in  one  of 
wljich  the  young  Nawiib  was  defeated.  These  deplorable  events 
might,    in    tho    outset,   have     been    siimmaiily    checked    by    the 

governor-general ;  but  he  declined  to  interfere,  and  tho 
ii'.ii  iiitrr-       local  anarchy  had  afterwards  to  be  suppressed  by  Sir 

Charles  Metcalfe.  In  \H'^^^  a  similar  struggle  for  power 
occurred  in  Sindia's  dominions,  between  Junkojee.  the  youth  who 
Hiiirtia'»  '""^   been  adopted  by  Bfiiza  ]>ye,  tlie  widow  of  Dow! lit 

ttttAin.  ]{ao,   and  her-elf.      Jn   this  qiiaiTel,  which   threatened 

t"  affect  the  peace  of  all   Central  India,  Lord  William  Bentinck 
Bb.iolutely   relu.-sed  to  interfere;  and   thou^'h  he  visited  Gwaliof, 
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left  it  wilhmit  attempting  any  settlement.  On  July  10,  the  several 
brigades  of  discijilined  troops,  which  had  taken  difllerent  side.s, 
would  have  come  into  collision  but  for  the  personal  eHbrts  of  the 
Resident,  Colonel  Stewart,  who.«e  representation  of  the 

,  ,  .    ,  '      ,  '   .  ,    Settlement 

serious   danger  which   would   ensue  from    any  actual  oftiie 

outbreak  of  hostilities,    induced  tlie  governor-general  '^""''^^ ' 
tii   recognise   the   rajah,    and  Bniza   Bye   was   obliged   to  retire 
from  Qwalior.     In  the  State   of  Jeypoor.  another  in- 
stance  of  mischief  from    tiie   non-e.\ercise  of   timely 
intervention   resulted  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Blake,  the  assistant  to 
the  Resident,  in  the  streets  of  Jeypoor,  in  1885.     As  at  Mnnierof 
Bhopdland  Gwalior,  there  was  a  minor  prince  at  Jey-  Mr.  Buice. 
poor;  and  the  regency  was  conducted  by  his  mother,  assisted  by  a 
biinker,  named  Jota  Kara,  believed  to  be  her  pMramour.     A  rivalry 
en.sued  between  the  chiefs  of  the  State  and  this  person,   which 
proceeded  from  bad  to  worse ;   and  though  it  might  have  been 
prevented,  had  timely  metisures  been  taken,  the  non-  ^on-inter- 
iriterferent  policy  prevailed.     A  chief  named  Byr»^e  Sal  Terence. 
was  eventually  elected  to  the  office  of  minister  by  the  nobles  of 
the  State  ;  but  tiie  struggle  between  him  and  Jota  Ram  continued  ; 
and  the  latter,  believing  the  Resident,  Major  A  Ives,  to  have  been 
the  author  of  his  loss  of  power,  determined  to  destroy  ng  conse- 
him  and  his  cortege  on  the  occasion  of  an  official  visit  i"tnces, 
to  the  minister.      The   plan   was  prematurely  cairied  out,   and 
tlie  Resident  escaped  with  a  slight  wound,  though   Mr.  Blake 
perished. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  One  decisive  act  of  inter- 
ference would  have  been  sufficient  to  prove,  throughout  all 
native  States,  that  disorder  would  not  be  permitted  ;  instead  of 
which,  it  was  allowed  to  proceed  without  check,  until  the  parties 
were  compromised  by  their  acts,  and  had  incurred  the  penalty  of 
jibsolute  pimishment.  It  was  advanced  in  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck's  iustification,  that  his  policy  proceeded  out  of  a  ,     ,  „.  . 

,.  Ill  o  ■  ■!  Lord  Willian 

desire  to  make  the  rulers  of  native  States  re.?pon8ible  to  Beiuii.ikv 
t'leir  subjects;  but  though  such  a  motive  was  most  laud-  non-uiter- 
able  and  desirable,  it  was  never  declared  as  a  ba^is  of  non-    *"""• 
interference  ;  and  the  instances  in  which  intervention  was  neces- 
sary to  suppress  public  disorder,  arose  out  of  struggles  for  power 
between  the  highest  authorities  in  the  several  States,  whose  con- 
duct and  proceedings  could  not  possibly  have  been  affected  by 
their  people  at  large,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  the  only  real  arbiter. 

Among  the  political  events  of  Lord  William  Bontinck's  in- 
cumbency, his  famous  interview  with  Runj^'et  Singh  at  lloopur, 
on  the   banks  of  the  Sutlej,  in  1831,  must  not  be  passed  over. 
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It  was  tli«  most  niaimilii-ent  spectacle  of  the  period;  aiid  wliila 
tlie  Sikh  ruler  wiis  accomiiaiiied  by  lO.CKX)  of  the 
«iiii  Kuiijeei  riower  of  his  army  nnd  of  his  chivalry,  the  governor- 
general  contented  himself  with  a  comparatively  small 
escort.  The  intercourse  of  the  two  potentates  was  most  harun>- 
nious,  and  they  separated  with  assurances  of  mutual  good-will. 
The  only  political  event  of  importance  was  the  embassy  to  .Sinde, 
conducted  by  Major  Pottinger,  which  forestalled  the  intentions  ot 
JJunjeet  Singh  in  that  quarter,  and  will  be  more  prominently 
Mpdirai  uotiijod  hereafter.    The  last  act  of  the  governor-general'.^ 

•-..liege.  administration,  was  the  creation  of  a  medical  college 

in  Calcutta,  in  18.'}5.  K.\cept  the  ancient  Hindoo,  Grecian,  and 
Arabian  systems,  no  means  of  medical  instruction  existed  in 
India.  Of  surgery,  as  based  on  anatomy,  there  was  profound  igno- 
rance, and  the  village  barber  was  the  usual  operator  as  surgeon, 
in  cases  of  wounds,  or  hurts;  while  those  who  had  traditional 
kiyiwledge  of  simples  were  the  physicians.  Now,  however,  the 
whole  range  of  European  medical  science,  surgery,  and  anatomy,  wiis 
opened  to  the  piipils,  who  became  at  once  very  numerous;  and  the 
blessings  of  true  medical  instruction  have  since  tjeen  widely  ex- 
tended. 

Lord  William  lientinck  had  already  sent  home  his  resignation, 
.    ^  -r ...       a"J  havins:  reached  Calcutta  from  the  Neilfrherrv  hills 

I.'Td  WilM.-mi  ~  .,.111 

ii.iiiiiirk         where    he    had    proceeded   on    account  ot    his    health, 

sailed  for   England   on  March  20,    l8.'}o.     Sir  Charlea 

'^letcalfe  held  a  commission  as  provisional  governor-general,  and 

„,  „  succeeded   him.     It  will  have  been   estimated  bv  the 

BlrClinrlog  .  ....  .       •  , 

M.tiaife         narrative,  that  in  respect  to  administnitive  reform  ami 

moral  progress,  Lord  Williams  incumbency  had  been 

unequalled    in    India ;    but    two    otiier   ellorts    in    the   cause   of 

rivilisation   and  hmnanity,  which    were   spread    over   the   whole 

period  of  his  tenure  of  oliice,  de.-^erve  brief  record.     IJy  the  treaty 

of  1818,  the  district  of  Mairwarra,  as  part  of  Ajmere,  fell 

into  the  possession  of  the   liriiish   ( Jovernment.     The 

people,  Mairs,   were    found  to   be   unredeemed   savage.**,   like  the 

liheels,  who  lived  by  rapine,  and  were  the  dread  of  the  surround- 

itic:  country.     For  fcmrti'en  vears  Captain  Hall  laboureil 

'•»rl»in  1  ••  1  1  •  "i        •  1 

Hitirsiind  among  this  rude  people,  witli  singular  perseverance,  in 
p"ton'«  their  reclamation  from  many  criminal  practices,  and  hi.s 

riionnt.  8Ucce.s«or,  Captain  Dixon,  completed  what  had  been  so 

nbly  begun.  He  constructed  many  great  reservoirs  for  water, 
built  a  city,  and  converted  an  almost  savage  wilderness  into  the 
h^Ht  of  va.st  agricultural  improvements.  The  results  of  the.se  local 
iidininiKtrations  will  be  found  detailed  in  Dixon's  '  Mairwarra,' a 
work  full  of  interest  to  all  students  of  Indian  subjects. 
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lufantieide  was  oue  of  tlioae  social  crimes  by  whicli  the  higher 
I  astes  ot  Indian  society  were,  and  nin y  still  to  some  ex-  ,  ,     ,   ^ 

.        •    /.  »        >  1  /»     1         •    1  Infanticide. 

tent  be,  infected.     At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when   Benares  became  a  British  province,  it  was  found  to 
exist  among  the  Kajpoots,  by  Mr.  Jonathan   Dniican.  ngpre- 
the  local  commissioner,  who,  in  some  degree,  interposed  ''""■^''^'^^■ 
checks  upon  it.     lie  followed  up  Iiis  guod  work  when,  as  governor 
of  Bombay,  he  discovered    tliat    in   Kiitch,  Ciuzer^.t,  Malwah,  and 
Itajpootaua,  the  practice  of  destroying  female  children  was  even 
more  prevalent  than   in  Bengal.      But  though  some  effect  wa.s 
produced,  and  some  cliildren  liad  undoubtedly  been  preserved,  tlie 
cruel  rite  was  by  no  means  eradic.ted.     In  1 8-33-4  the  que.«tion 
was  taken  up  ajfain  with  "rreat  ardour  bv  the  late  Sir  ,. 

^      "  ~  '  .,     Measures 

John   P.  Willoughbv,  Mr.    Wilkinson,  ^ir  P.  Melvii,  for  its 

,         ,  , '     ,  ■        ....  . ,  ,  •  1  .       J 1        suppression. 

and  others;  and  though  it  id  inipos:sible,  within  the 
scope  of  this  work,  to  follow  the  various  preventive  measures  that 
were  resorted  to,  it  is  due  to  the  officers  to  record  the  humanity 
of  their  motives,  and  their  earnest  and  perse\ering  endeavours  to 
suppress  a  practice  repugnant  to  every  good  feeling  of  human 
nature.  Whether  the  restrictive  measures  imposed  upon  the  Kaj- 
poots by  registration  of  female  births,  and  other  means,  have  betii 
entirely  successful,  may  still  unliappily  be  doubted ;  but  there  is 
at  least  no  question,  that  the  crime  ha.s  greatly  diminished,  even 
in  tlie  strongest  holds  of  its  former  unchecked  prevalence. 

Another   intervention  in  the  cause  of  humanity  belongs  more 
especially  to  the  Madias  Presidency ;  but  was  encouraged  The  Kiiftn.is 
and  a-ssiated  by  Lord  William  Bentimk  to  tlie  utmost  of  »*  Gooms"'"-- 
his  power.     The  Khonds,  an  aboriginal  people,  inliabiting  the  hills 
and  forests  west  of  the  NortlieruCircarSjWeio  discovered  jjnman 
in  1820  to  be  in  the  habit  of  sacrificingannually,  to  the  sacritiiea. 
*  Earth '   goddess,  numbers  of  children  and  adults,  kidnapped  or 
bought  from  the  population  of  the  low  countries:  and  the  suppre.s- 
sion  of  the  practice  became  imperative.     But  it  was  no  easy  ta.sk 
to  prevent  a  rite  which  liad  been  indulged  from  a  period  of  great 
antiquity,  and  on  which  the  Khonds  believed  their  crops  and  their 
material  prosperity  depended.     Captain  Campbell  was 
the  first  officer  deputed  to  the  Khond  districts  for  the  camiiLeirs 
purpose  of  preventing  the  rite  ;  and  he  laboured  for  four      "'^'*' 
vears  unremittingly  for  its  suppiession,  rescuing  from  a  horrible 
death  many  hundreds  of  prepared  victims  ;  but  ill-health  drove  him 
from  the  province,  and  the  relap.'^e  into  the  original  practices  became 
painfully  apparent.     His  successor  Major  Macpherson's  endeavours 
were  equally  well  directed :  but  an  insurrection  broke  out 
against  him,  which,  owing  to  tlie  nature  ot  tl^e  country,  "f  the 
was  suppressed  with  much  difficulty  ;   and  liis  proceed-  '*^^"' 
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iiigs  became  (he  subject  of  acrimonious  discussion,  wliicli  was  not 
closed  till  a  much  later  period.  He  was  replaced  by  Captain,  now 
Colonel,  Campbell,  with  greater  success  than  before ;  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  autliority  established  over  this  wild  race  has 
led  to  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  cruel  rite  ;  for  it  is  many  years 
since  any  detection  of  its  commission  has  been  reported,  and  the 
Khonds.  by  means  of  education,  and  nearer  contact  with  a  civilis^^d 
power,  have  lost  many  distinctive  features  of  their  oriyina) 
*avagery. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE   ADUIXISTRATION   OF  SIR   CHARLE-S   METCALFE   AND   LORo 
AUCKLAND,    18.'35   TO    18o7, 

It  was  reserved  for  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  withdraw  the  last 
Prfo<i..iii  of  restrictions  under  which  the  press  of  India  had  la- 
the  press.  boured  for  so  many  ye.ars.  During:  the  incumbency  of 
Lord  William  Benlinck,  it  had  been  virtually,  if  not  actually, 
free  from  interference;  but  the  old  law  w;is  still  in  existence,  and 
miirht  at  any  time  be  resorted  to  by  any  ruler  of  its  orijiinator 
Mr.  Adam's  tone  of  mind.  The  public  of  Calcutta  h.-id  submitted  a 
memorial  for  the  abolition  of  this  law  before  the  departure  of  the 
f^overnor-geiieral  ;  but  he  had  declined  to  interfere,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  remained  to  his  successor.  Nor  was  it  lonjf 
The  Act  hM  in  abeyance.     Supported  cordially  by  Mr.  Macau- 

I'liswd.  ]ay   tiip  \(,i  ^.^5,   passed   in   the    month  of  September, 

lySo,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  the  .satisfaction  to  receive  the 
grateful  acknowledgements  of  a'l  classes,  European  and  native, 
upon  the  freedom  he  had  now  practically  established.  I>ut  the 
ThempMiire  nirasure  raised  a  storm  against  him  in  the  Court  of 
(itsnpprovrd  Directors,  for  which  he  wa.s  not  prepared.  Of  all  the 
i.f  Director*,  traditional  prejudices  which  had  been  longest  in  exist- 
ence, the  restriction  upon  the  press  wiu*  perhaps  the  most  dearly 
cherished  there.  With  all  his  liberal  opinions,  held  by  many  to 
be  extreme,  I^ord  William  IV'ntinck  had  declined  to  pa.98  an  .\ct 
which,  without  consultation  or  warning,  had  now  become  law, 
and  was  irrevocable  ;  and  the  man  whose  policy  at  Hyderaba<l 
had  been  supported  faithfully,  even  to  a  memorable  and  extreme 
collision  with  the  JJonrd  of  Control,  was  the  author  of 
r.>  Sir  charie*  the  so-esteeuied  deliherate  inilignity.  1  lie  ollence  wius 
"""  **  unpardoned  and  unpardonabh' :  and  from  thenceforth 
the  long  and  eminent  services  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  were  vir- 
tually cancelled.     The  government  of  Madras,  which  he  had  been 
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(id  to  expect,  was  ciirtly  aenied  him  :   and  ns  tlie  presidency  of 
Auria  had  been  reduced,  by  an  arrangement  made  in  England,  to  a 
lieutenant-governorship,  Sir  Charles   Metcalfe   retired  He  retires 
from  India  in  1830,  after  an  unbroken  residence  there  *''*""  J"<ii». 
of  thirty-six  years.     '  No  man,'  writes  Mr.  Kaye,  his   biographer, 
'  ever  left  India  carrying  with  him  so  many  lively  regrets,  and  so 
many  cordial  good  wishes  from  all  classes  of  the  com-  and  enters 
munity.'     The  remainder  of  his  official  life  was  passed  '.'^"the""^^ 
in  the  employment  of  the  Crown,  and  in  the  adminis-  crown, 
tration,  successively,  of  Jamaica  and  Canada ;  and  he  eventually 
received   the   hiuhest   distinction   that   could   be  con-  „  .      ,    ^ 

1  •  ■       1     ■  -1  He  IS  raised 

feiTed  upon  him,  m  bemg  raised  to  the  peerage  ;  but  ">  the 

ills  connection  with  the  company  was  never  renewed, 

nor   was   any    recognition   made   by   the   court   of    the    faithful 

services   of   one    of    their   most    useful   and    most  distinguished 

servants. 

In  succession  to  Ijord  William  Bentinek,  the  lion.  Mountstuart 
Mlphinstone  was   ofl'ered   the   post   of  governor-general ;  but  he 
declined  the  honour,  in  consideration   of  the  state  of  his  health, 
>.nd   Lord   Ileytesbury   was    appointed.      In   consequence     of    a 
change    of    ministry,   however,  this   nomination    was  i.oni 
cancelled,   and    Lord   Auckland  dispatched   to  India,  i,er'>mes 
who  reached  Calcutta  on  March  li,  1830.     One  of  the  f^lZl^C 
tirot  Acts  passed  by  him,  on   May  9,  provided  that  no  ^he' Black 
person  was  to  be  considered  exempt  in  civil  suits  from  Act.' 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  judges  who  had  been   established. 
Tiiis  regulation,  which  afiected  P-uropeans,  who  had  hitherto  hi-ld 
the  privilege  of  appeal  to  the   supreme  court,  was  vehemently 
opposed  in  India,  and  became  the  subject  of  much  acrimonious 
discussion,  under  the  appellation  of  the  '  Black  Act.'    The  que.stion 
was   transferred   to   England,  and  debated   in   Parliament,    on   a 
motion  by  Mr.  Ward ;  but  it  was  defeated,  and  the  Act   con- 
Hrmed. 

The  tirst  political  question  which  Lord  Auckland  had  to  decide, 
was  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Oudh.     The  king,  snrresfion  u» 
Nasir-ood-deen  Hyder,  died  on  July  7,  1837:  he  left  no  .Vro^Z'^ 
issue,  and  having  been  an  only  son,  the  right  of  sue-  VHrietvof 
cession  was  not  a  little  involved.     Saadut  Ally,  the  r'aims'. 
'grandfather  of  the  late  king,  had  had  ten  sons ;  and  the  two  elder 
being  dead,  the  third,  Xasir-ood-Uowlah,  became  heir  according  to 
Mahomedan  law.     It  was  asserted,  however,  by  the  chief  Begum, 
widow  of  the  deceased,  that  her  husband  had  adopted  two  boys 
during  his  life,   one  of  whom   had   now  become  heir;    and  the 
queen-mother,  as  she  may  be  styled,  took  measures  to  procure  his 
feuccession  by  force  of  arms.     Her  retainers  suddenly  took  pos.'  es- 
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h\im  of  tlie  p  ilace  by  forcible  entry,  and  were  followed  by  the 
iJe<riim,  witli  ber  protej^e,  Moona  .liin,  and  slie  iiiunediiitely  pro 
clRimed  the  boy  king  and  installed  him.  Cohmel  Low,  who  liad 
reached  the  palace,  protested  a^'ninst  the  act,  and  escaped  with 

.some  ditticiilty  ;  but  the  kin;r  to  be,  Xasir-ood-I)owlah, 
<j<Mi,i<ci  remained  her  pri.*oner.     Colonel  Low  gave  no  time  for 

the  in>siirrectioii  to  gain  head.  Having  .summoned  the 
queen-mother,  he  allowed  her  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  a  reply,  at 
the  end  of  which,  as  .she  was  .still  defiant,  the  palace-gate  wa.<» 
blown  open  by  a  gun,  and  the  courtyard  cleared  of  her  adliereutu, 
with  some  lo.s.s  to  them,  while  the  IJeguui  and  Moona  J:iu  were 
Knsirood-  taken  prisoners.  Nasir-ood-Dowlah  was  then  brougiil 
olromMnuid  "^"^  ^^  ^'^  apartments,  and  enthroned  by  Colonel  Low, 
er.wiieu.  ^vho  placed  the  crown  on  the  king's  head  with  hi.s  own 
hands. 

On  the  announcement  that  the  right  of  succession  had  fallen 
on  him,  Nasir-ood-Dowlah  had  been  required  by  Coloi.el  Low 
to  execute  a  paper,  by  which  he  agieed  to  si;in  'any  new  treaty 
that  the  governor-general  may  dictate.'  Colonel  Low's  spirited 
conduct  throughout  the  di.-turbance  recei\ed  ''he  gnvernor- 
general's  'high  approbation,'  but  of  the  agreement  he  was  not  .".<» 
certain.  lie  'would  iiave  been  better  pleased,'  he  wrote,  'if 
Colonel  Low  had  not  accepted  the  unconditional  engagement  of  .vub- 
niissiveness  which  the  new  king  has  signed.  .  .  .  the  expediency  f)f 
obtaining  from  Ilis  Majesty  the  si>inature  of  a  previous  agree- 
ment is  the  only  point  on  which  he  feels  that  difl'erence  of  opinion 
.     .  .     ,       mav   be  entertained.'     And   in  reference  to  the   Oudh 

Lorn  Aiirk- 

imKi's  iiiiMute  question  at  large,  the  whole  of  Lord  Auckland's  minute 

oil  OnUll.  J  I  rn  I  I    •  II 

denerves  perusal.     J  wo  other  claimants  to  the  tlironf 

Bubseqnently    appeared,   and  petitioned    tlie   Indian  Oovernment 

and  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  subject  of  succession  ;  but  the 

ori^.'inal  decision  was  maintained. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  year  1819,  the  de.scendant  of 

.  ,  Sivaiee,  rescued  from  tiie  imprisonment   in   which   he 

Ca<c  of  (ho  1        •  r        • 

n  ijiih  i.f  and    his  familv  had   been  kept   bv  the    Peshwah,  had 

Satiara.  ,                                i*        •   i        i  •  «.    i  •                  ,                , 

been  presented  with  the  territory  of  his  ancestor,  and 
with  Sattara  as  its  capital.  Here  he  hail  ci^ntinued  to  reign,  at 
tirst  in  an  unobtrusive  maimer;  but  latterly,  many  acts  of  intriy^uo 
Were  brought  home  to  him  :  attempts  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity 
of  native  ."oldiers  of  the  Bombay  army  were  detected  :  and  it  wh« 
e\i<ient  that  the  naturally  weak  mind  of  the  r.ijah  was  being  in- 
flated by  adxenturers  of  all  descriptions.  He  was  warned  on  several 
hp,,  occasions,  in  a  kindly  and  friendly  spirit,  but  in  vain  ; 

tiiffpa.  jijjj^  ^j,  September '),  iH.'{9,  he  was  (inally  deposed,  under 

a  proclamation  bv  the  jfovemor-geaeral,  and  his  brother  recfeived 
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investiture  as  rajah  in  his  room — but  with  no  modification  of 
the  oripinal  treaty — and  the  ex-r.ijah  was  sent  to  reside  at  Benares. 
The  folly  and  presumption  of  his  conduct,  the  schemes  by  which 
lie  proposed  to  re-establisli  tlie  Maliratta  power,  are  unparalleled 
in  the  histories  of  such  efforts  in  India,  and  are  only  accountable 
by  the  weakness  of  his  own  intellect  and  the  unceasing  intrigues 
of  the  unscrupulous  Brahmins  and  women  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  influenced. 

Sterner  and  more  extensive  subjects  than  the  insurrection  at 
Luklinow  or  the  aflkirs  of  Sattara  were  now  to  occupy  „ 
Lord  Auckland's  attention.  Runjeet  feinuh  had  become  the  siuhs  anu 
involved  in  a  war  with  Dost  Mahomed,  ruler  of  Af-  '  *'^"*- 
ghanistan.  While  Shah  Soujah  was  occupied  in  an  attempt  to 
retrain  his  dominions,  IJunjeet  Singh  had  crossed  {he  Indus,  ia 
1835,  and  occupied  the  province  of  I'eshawur,  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Khyber  pass;  and  about  the  same  time  he  had  assembled  an 
army  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Sinde,  with  the  view  of  attack- 
ing the  Ameers,  who.  in  nowise  dismayed,  prepared  to  meet  the 
Sikhs.  This  quarrel  was  arranged  by  Colonel  Pottinger,  tlie  poli- 
tical agent  in  Sinde  ;  but  that  with  the  Afghans  proceeded.  Do.-t 
Mahomed,  hoping  to  recover  Pesliawur,  caused  a  holy  war  to  be 
preached  against  the  Sikhs,  and  a  large  force  descending  the  passes, 
appeared  before  Peshawur.  The  agents  of  Runjeet  Singh  had, 
however,  been  at  work,  and  on  the  desertion  of  Sooltan  Mahomed 
from  his  brother,  the  whole  Afghan  army  broke  up  and  dispersed. 
Dost  Mahomed  now  addressed  himself  to  the  provernor-  ^     ,.  ^ 

1-111  T.  ^^^^  Maho 

general,  who  replied  that  he  would  .send  an  otncer  *  to  nied  applies 
discuss  questions  of  commerce,'  but  he  declined  any  governor 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  the   Punjab.     Left  to  **'"^™'- 
his  own  resources,  Dost  Mahomed  assembled  another  army,  and 
sent  it  against  Peshawur,  under  his  son,  Akbur  Khan,  by  whom, 
on  April  30,  1837,  the  Sikh  forces  were  completely  defeated  near 
Jumrood,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Khyber.     The  victory,  however, 
was  of  little  use,  for  Runjeet  Singh  sent  heavy  reinforcements  to 
his  army,  and  the  Afghans  were  again  driven  into  the  passes.     A; 
that  time,  Lord  Auckland's  envoy.  Lieutenant  Burnes,  Bumcaat 
had  rciiched  Kabool,  and  his  proceedings  there  must  be  Kab.jou 
briefly  reviewed,  as  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  Afghan  war. 
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In  September  1837,  Lieutenant  Alexander  Barnes  reached  Kabdol 
Biini.'6'9  »s  envoy  from  Lord  Auckland  to  Dost  iMahomed.  The 
i).'>si'M'a-"  govt>rnor-<;eneral  liad  not  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  liis 
iioined.  promise  to  send  an  officer  to  discuss  quest  ions  of  com- 

merce. After  his  mission  to  Runjeet  Singh,  in  1831,  Lieutenant 
Rurnes  had  proceeded  to  Kabool,  where  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Dost  Mahomed,  and  thence  travelled  into  Central  Asia, 
aa  far  as  Bokhara,  returning  to  Bombay  by  way  of  Persia ;  and 
liis  book  of  travels,  soon  afterwards  published,  is  full  of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  countries  then  imperfectly  known  in  England. 
No  one  better  fitted  for  the  deputation  to  Dost  Mahomed  could, 
therefore,  have  been  found  ;  for  Lieutenant  Bumes's  aoquaintanco 
with  the  languages  and  the  people  of  Central  Asia  and  Persia 
was  then  unrivalled.  He  was  received  hospitably  by  the  Ameer, 
with  every  demonstration  of  welcome,  and  a  commercial  treaty  was 
duly  discussed  ;  bvit  it  was  evident  from  the  first  that  this  was  a  very 
secondary  obiect  in  the  Ameer's  mind.    lie  wtxs  chafinif 

Dost  Ma-  ,  . 

bniuds         under  the  loss  of  Peshawur;  and  his  whole  endeavours 
''  '  "  were  applied  to  regain  it.     The  governor-genoral  had 

certainly  given  him  no  room  to  hope  for  assistance ;  but,  as  com- 
munications among  Eastern  potentates  usually  represent  one  thing, 
and  mean  quite  another,  the  Ameer  perhaps  concluded  that 
liurnes'a  mission,  openly  in  reirard  to  trade,  meant,  in  reality,  the 
discussion  of  the  politics  of  .\f;rhanistan  and  the  Punjab.  lie  had 
also  discovered  that  a  morbid  dread  of  Russian  influence  existed 
in  India ;  and  he  knew  that  the  people,  credulous  and  ignorant, 
had  already  beiome  impressed  witlj  tlie  possibility  of  Russian  in- 
terference. Dost  Mahomed,  therefore,  contrived  to  fill  Burnes's 
mind  witli  annrehension  of  Russian  intrijrue,  which  was 

Arrlvnl  of  '  '  .  n        •  i  i  i  t 

CupLHin  confirmed  ov  news  from  Persia;  and  on  December  lit, 

1837,  Captain  Vicovich.  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Russinn 
consul-general  at  ( )renbur^di,  arrived  at  Kabool,  with  a  letter  from 
Ccmnt  Simouich,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Tehran. 

There  was  nothinp;  di-hnife  in  the  letter;  but  the  expres.sions, 

'trust  him  with  vour  secrets,'  and  *I  beg  you  will  look 

"""'"'"  1  •  "if        lilt-  I         -e  e  •■ 

opiMii.n  of       upon  him  as  myself,  imd  take  Ids  words  as  it  from  me, 

niiglit  mean  a  great  dral.     l!  Rurnes  had  considered  foi 
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K  iiioinent  tho  impossibility  of  any  sudden  advance  by  Russia,  or 
the  equal  impossibility  of  any  real  impression  by  Persia  on  the 
Af|jfhans,  in  furthemnce  of  Russian  designs,  he  would  not  have 
written  as  he  did  to  Lord  Auckland,  that  '  much  more  rigorous 
proceedings  tlian  Government  might  wish  or  contemplate  are 
necessary  to  counteract  Russian  or  Persian  intrigue  in  this  quarter 
than  have  yet  been  exhibited.'  When  an  explanation  was  sought 
by  the  Briti.sh  Government.  Captain  Vicovich's  proceedings  werta 
entirely  disowned  by  Count  Nesselrode  ;  but  meanwhile,  Vicovich 
had  been  tlie  moans  of  bringing  the  affairs  ofBurnes's  mission  to  a 
cri.>is.  Dost  Mahomed  would  have  infinitely  preferred  an  alliance 
with  the  English  ;  but  the  envoy's  instructions  left  no  loophole 
for  a  political  treaty,  and  in  proportion  as  the  truth  became  more 
and  more  evident,  the  encouragement  of  Vicovich  became  the 
more  impressive.  Lord  Auckland's  letters  to  Dost  ^nrd  Aurk- 
M'ahomed  were  also,  nnhappily,  of  a  curt  and  dictatorial  '■"^'^'^  letters. 
nature;  for  they  not  only  held  out  no  hope  of  friendly  intervention 
between  him  and  Runjeet  Singh,  but  bade  him  dismiss  Vicovich 
and  the  Russiahs,  and  allow  matters  with  the  Sikhs  to  remain  as 
they  were.  At  this  crisis,  too,  Dost  Mahomed  was  labouring  under 
the  pressure  of  other  perplexities.  The  chiefs  of  Kandahar,  his 
brothers,  had,  under  Russian  influence,  thrown  them-  Persian 
eelves  into  alliance  with  Persia  ;  and  the  King  of  Persia,  intrigues, 
assisted  by  Russian  money,  Russian  officers,  and  the  presence  of 
Count  Simonich  himself,  had  laid  siege  to  Herat.  By  what 
means  that  important  place  was  defended  by  a  young  Defence  of 
English  artillery  officer,  Edward  Potlinger,  who  was  "'^■'at. 
travelling  in  Central  Asia,  and  was  at  Herat  when  it  was  invested, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the  period.  The 
Persians  were  ultimately  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  1838,  and 
retire  ;  but  thp  complicity  of  the  Russians  was  too  public  to  escape 
animadverpion,  and,  added  to  the  apprehension  which  Burnes's  dis- 
patches had  produced,  no  doubt  excited  much  uneasiness  in  India, 
as  well  to  the  Government  as  among  the  people. 

Lord  Auckland  considered  one  of  three  courses  must  be  followed. 
First,  strict  adherence  to  the  line  of  the  Lidus  ;  to  assist  ,     . 

'  1  T   1    oi     1    o       •    1        1  Lord  Auck- 

Dost  Mahomed  ;  or  to  re-establish  fthah  boojah,  the  ex-  lano's 
king,  iu  Kabool,  assisted  by  men  and  money.     He  un-    ^'""'"" 
happily  decided  on  the  latter  course.    To  as.sist  Dost  Mahomed  and 
his  brothers  at  Kaiidahar   would  at  once  provoke  the   enmity  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  and  the  only  safe  and  consisteiit  course — to  guard 
the  Indus,  and  abandon  Central  Asian  politics  and  in- 

Mr  SfflCTiRKh- 

trigues — was    thrown    aside.     Accordingly,    Mr.   Mac-  ten'*  uegoita- 

naghten,  then  secretary  to  Government,  was  dispatclied 

to  Runjeet  Singli  ;  and  alter  detjuling  the  views  of  the  governor- 
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gt'iieml,  succeeded  in  neprotiating  a  tripartite  treaty  between  the 
Kierutionof  ^^"tish,  the  Sikhs,  and  Shall  Soojah.  the  ex-king  of 
tiie  triparuie  Afghanistan,  who,  for  nianv  veara  a  fug-itive  from  his 
country,  had  resided  at  J. oodhioiia  on  a  pension  granted 
him  by  tlie  Government  of  India. 

In  Kabo".)l,  Dost  Mahomed  liad  continued  to  hope  to  the  last, 
Its  effort  ^^"  April  2.3,  1838,  he  frankly  informed  Buine.s  that,  as 
u|...ii  Do9t  he  liad  now  no  expectation  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  necessities  of  the  country  i-eqnired  that  he 
jhould  seek  for  assistance  elsewiiere — a  conclusion  not  surprising, 
when  the  Persians,  assisted  by  the  Kussians,  were,  it  was  con- 
sidered, on  the  point  of  taking  Herat — when  liis  brothei-a  of  Kan- 
dahar had  already  joiiied  the  Persians — and  when  the  needlessly 
supercilious  letter  of  Lord  Auckland  contained  expres.sion3  which 
not  only  forbade  hope,  but  were  ofieusivo  enougli  to  provoke  retalia- 
tion. His  last  letter  to  Burnes,  however,  is  calm,  truthful,  and 
friendly  in  spirit,  and  its  conclu.*<ion  runs  as  follows  : — *  I  expected 
very  much  from  your  Government,  and  hoped  for  the  protection 
and  enlargement  of  Afghanistan.  Now  I  am  di-<appointed,  which 
I  attribute,  not  to  the  ill-favour  of  the  English,  but  to  mv  own 
bad  fortune.'  Lieutenant  Burnes  left  Kabool  on  April  20,  on  iiis 
return  to  India,  and  for  the  present,  his  diplomatic  opponent, 
Vicovich,  remained  there,  triumphant. 

To  strengtiien  Mr.  McNeill's  position  with  the  Persian  Court, 
Lord  Auckland  directed  tlie  Bombay  Government  to 
fr.in  Boiiii.ay  dispatch  H  Small  expedition  to  Ivarrack,  an  island  in  the 
iVrsimi  (tulf:  which,  consisting  of  4(X)  men,  arrived 
there  on  June  10,  18?>8;  but  as  no  war  liad  been  declared  against 
Persia,  no  notice  beyond  a  complimentary  offer  of  the  place  was 
taken  of  the  movement  by  the  Persian  court.  It  was,  neverthe- 
if<irffettin  ^^^s,  the  lueans  of  procuring  the  execution  of  a  paper  of 
Persia.  peveral  important  clauses  by  tlie  king;  one  of  which 

guaranteed  Herat  from  any  future  molestation  by  Persia.  The 
v/hole  of  these  entangled  affairs  might  very  well  have  rested  here. 
Herat  was  saved  and  nia<le  safe  for  the  future  ;  the  Russian  insti- 
gations of  Persia  had  failed  of  effect.  Dost  Mahomed  could  not  but 
we  that,  apart  from  Persia,  the  Pusiiian  promises  meant  nothing, 
and  the  interposition  of  good  offices  between  him  and  Kunjeet 
Singh  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  have  been  accepted  by  botii. 
The  governor-gf-ntral,  and  his  secretaries — for  there  is  no  question 
now,  that  they  had  far  more  to  do  with  the  succeeding  measures 
than  he  hml — were,  however,  determined  to  carry  out  their  original 
Ti..HimUh  pl'in  '•  ^  displace  Dost  Mahomed,  and  to  replace  him  by 
mai.ifcio.  siij^i^  Soojah  :  and  on  October  1,  1838,  the  celebrated 
Dianifesto  w.i8  issued  at  Sinilah,  which  explained  the  grounds  uf 
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procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India  in  a  didtinct  and 
authoritative  manner. 

It  ia  ft  recapitulation  of  all  the  previous  events ;  but  it  is  rh 
weak  in  ara^unieut  as  untrue  in  the  assumptions  it  in-  ,^  ,  _^,^, 
dulged  in;  unfair  to  Dost  Mahomed,  unjust  to  the 
people  of  Afghanistan,  in  forcing  upon  them  an  unpopular 
monarch  already  expelled  from  his  throne,  and  whose  repeated 
attempts  to  regain  it  had  been  resented  and  defeated  ;  and  in 
r<'spect  to  the  object  of  the  expedition,  altogether  as  delusive  aa 
it  was  dangerous  and  inexpedient.  It  is  unfair,  however,  to 
tlirow  the  whole  obloquy  of  the  measure  on  Lord  Auckland.  Sir 
John  Hobhouse,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  ^.  ,  , 

.  /•    /~i  1         RirJnlin 

openly  oecliired  in  the  House   of  Commons,  that  he  Hdbhoust'a 
had  authorised,  perhaps  directed,  the  interference ;  but 
as  liis  dispatch  has  never  become  public,  it  is  impossible  to  statb 
how  far  its  provisions  agreed  with  the  manifesto  drawn  up  by  the 
Indian  secretaries.     With  the  exception  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse, 
however,  every  Indian  statesman  of  consideration  dis- 

1        r-    'i  •         1  J     J  T    I  Opinions  of 

approved   or  the  war  in  the  strongest  terms,  and   be-  Indian 
t  ween  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ^  ^  ^='"^"- 
Lnrd    Wellesley,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.    Elphinstone,   there  was  no 
ditference  of  opinion — which,  indeed,  was  shared  by  all  reflective 
men  in  England  and  in  India.    But  the  die  was  cast :  and  towai'ds 
the  close  of  November  1838,  one  of  the  best  equipped  j^„  i„dian 
armies   that    India  had  ever  furnished  assembled  at  *""'',     . 

niarclics  for 

Ferozepoor,  and  on  December  10  commenced  its  march,  Afgiianistan. 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton — Sir  Henry  Fane 
tlie  commander-in-chief,  remaining  in  India.  Lord  Auckland  and 
llunjeet  Singli  met  at  Ferozepoor.  where  the  army  was  inspected, 
and  an  irrlerchange  of  magnificent  hospitalities  took  place ;  but 
tlie  ceremonies  did  not  pass  over  without  an  occun-ence  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Sikhs  as  a  disastrous  omen.  In  proceeding 
to  inspect  two  highly-finished  guns,  which  were  part  of  the  pre- 
sents to  be  made  to  him,  Rnnjeet  Singh  stumbled,  and  fell  flat 
on  his  face  before  them.  He  was  not  injured,  but  the  omen  was 
not  the  less  considered  evil. 

Before  the  final  departure  of  the  troops,  news  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Herat,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Busso-Persiaa 
intiigue,  had  been  received.  It  aff()rded  an  opportunity  for  tlie 
reversement  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  movement,  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  neglected  ;  but  the  actors  in  the  great  drama 
were  too  far  compromised  by  the  manifesto  to  recede,  and  after 
retaining  a  portion  of  the  army,  the  rest  proceeded  to  The  Bonvni 
D'idur,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Sinde,  to  form  a  in'^stu^c!^* 

X  I 
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junction  wita   the  Boiubav  force  of  0,000  men  advancing  from 
Bombay  bv  wav  of  Siiide,  under  Sir  John  Keane. 

When  the  liombay  army  hinded  at  Vildiur,  on  the  south  coast 
Movement  of  Siude/there 'seemed  every  probability  of  its  having 
of  the  lo  f^^iit  its  way  through  the  country.    As  long  as  the 

forcer^  fate  of  Herat  was  douljtful,  the  Ameers,  it  was  alleged, 

had  intrigued  deeply  with  Persia.     Persian  envoys  had  been  re- 
conduct of      ceived  at  their  capital,  and  the  Britisli  agent,  Cap- 
theAiiu-ers.     {j^i,^  Eastwiflv,  had   been   insulted,  and  even   threat- 
ened with  a.s3assination.     The  Ameers  had  most  reluctantly  sub- 
mitted to  the   treaty  of  1832,   whicli   precluded    that  military 
stores  or  troops  should  pass  along  the  line  of  the  Indus,  by  land 
or   by  water;  but   ihey  were   now  informed  by  the  governor- 
•reneral,  that  in  the  present  emergency,   the  provisions  of  this 
article  must  be  suspended.     Before  two  British  armies,  one  on 
the  north  and   one  on   the   south,  the   Ameers  were,  however, 
perfectly  helpless.     They  were  obliged   to  pay   a  proportion  of 
arrears  of  tribute,  which  had  not  been  demanded  for  thirty  years, 
and  for  ^vhich   they  held   Shah  Soojah's  solemn  ac- 
tr.^.fy '"^       quittance,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  three  lacs   of 
executed.        j.„pgej,^  paid  to  him  in  183.3  :  and  on  the  arrival  of  Sir 
John  Keane's  force  at   Hyderabad,  tliey  executed  a  subsidiary 
iniiniida-        treaty,  on  February  5,  1839,  which  had  already  been 
ulltioi'i.  *'        prepared,  binding  them  to  pay  three  lacs  a  year  for  the 
support  of  troops  to  be  stationed  in  Sinde.     It  was  their  only 
alternative,  as  Colonel  I'ottinger  informed  them,  against  complete 
subjection,  if  not  annihilation  ;  and  the  important  fort  of  Bukkur 
was    obtained   from    the    Ameers   of   Nortliern    Sinde    by   Sir 
Ale.xander  Burnes   under    similar   intimidation.     There    was    no 
doubt,  as  Lord  Auckland  wrote  to  the  Secret  Committee,  that 
'our  political  and  military  ascendency  in  that  country  (Sinde)  is 
now  finally  declared  and  contirmed  ; '  but  the  means  employed, 
and  in  particular  the  exaction  of  the  obsolete  tribute  from  the 
Ameers,  and  the  impo.'<ition  of  a  subsidiary  treaty,  have  left  these 
transactions  under  a  stigma  which  they  will  never  recover. 

'I'he  liengal  and  Bombay  armies,  now  united  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  John  Keane,  advanced  from  Sinde  into 
bylhr'         Afghanistan,   by   the  l?olan  and   KIk'.juIc  passes— tre- 
BoianpnM.      nicidous   narrow   defih's   between    precipices    several 
thousands  of  feet  high.     At  Quettah,   between  the  Bolan    and 
Khojuk   passes,  the  army  halted    for   a  f.>w  <lays,   already  much 
^tl aliened  for  want  of  provisions ;  and  on   the  2")th  of  the  same 
mnnth,   Shah  Soojali,  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops, 
n'.tr^irit    entered  Kaudahar    without  opposition,  where,   on  the 
R.nd.bar.       f^yy\yf^\  r,f  the  reft  of  the  army,  he  was  fonnaliy  en- 
throned on  May  8,  183U. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Lord   AUCKtAlTD's   ADMINISTRATION    (continued) — THE    AFGHAN 

AVAR,  18:39  TO  184L 

Mr.  Kate's  'Afghan  War,'  Havelock's  narrative,  Eyre's  narrative 
of  military  operations,  and  other  publications,  independently  of  the 
othcial  docnments,  give  so  complete  and  vivid  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  events,  that  varied  and  interesting  as  those  in  Afghan- 
istan were,  it  is  only  possible  here  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  the 
most  important.  On  June  27,  the  Britisli  army  was  in  a  condition 
to  recommence  its  march  from  Kandahar  up-i^n  Kabool ;  riio  British 
and  proceeded  by  way  of  Ghuzny,  the  ancient  capital  ali'vances  on 
of  Mahmood,  ihe  conqueror  of  India,  where  it  arrived  ii'i'>z"y. 
<in  July  20.  This  fortre&s  was  found  to  be  much  stronger  than  had 
been  anticipated.  The  battering  guns  had  been  left  at  Kandahar, 
and  to  call  them  up  would  have  delayed  the  army  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Ghuzny  was  strongly  garrisoned  and  well  provisioned, 
and  the  only  hope  of  reducing  it  was  by  a  coup  de  main,  directed 
against  one  of  the  gates  ;  the  wet  ditch,  the  liigh  escarpment  of 
the  eminence  on  which  the  walls  were  built,  and  the  lofty  rampart, 
rendering  escalade  impossible.  On  the  21st  a  reconnaissance  wiis 
made,  and  information  received  from  a  nephew  of  Dost  j^g  storm 
Mahomed,  of  the  interior  defences.  The  northern  or  "'  ^^huz"y. 
Kabool  gate  was  selected  as  the  point  of  attack,  and  during  the 
darkuesc  and  stormy  condition  of  the  night,  300  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, sewed  into  bags,  was  placed  against  the  gates  without 
being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  by  Captain  Peat  of  the  Bombay 
Engineers,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Durand  and  Macleod  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers,  who  fixed  and  lighted  the  fuse  and  retired 
The  effect  of  the  explosion  was  tremendous ;  the  gnte  was  blown 
in,  and  Colonel  Dennie,  at  the  head  of  II.M.'s  13th  Light  Infantry, 
rushed  in.  It  was  still  dark,  and  though  the  Afghans  rallied,  and 
opposed  the  stormers  v\-ith  much  resolution,  they  were  driven  back 
with  heavy  loss,  and  at  daylight  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on 
the  citadel.  Colonel  Sale,  who  had  followed  with  the  main 
body  of  attack,  was  informed  by  a  wounded  officer  that  the 
advance  party  had  failed,  and  a  retreat  was  even  sounded ;  but 
the  error  was  retrieved  as  soon  as  made,  and  all  opposition  was 
quickly  overcome.  Brigadier  Sale  was,  however,  severely  wounded, 
and  his  combat,  hand  to  hand,  with  a  brave  adversary,  whom  he 
slew,  is  spiritedly  described  by  Havelock.     More  than  500  of  the 

a-  T  2 
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t'liemy  luul  fallon,  and  1/500  were  taken  prisoners,  wilh  the 
jfovernor,  Ilyiler  Khan,  the  brother  of  Dost  Mahomed.  The  loss 
of  the  British  army  was  180  iu  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom 
eightet^n  were  offiot^rs  ;  and  the  renown  of  tlie  victory  was  en- 
hanced hy  the  moderation  and  gocd  conduct  of  the  soldiers  by 
will  ni  it  wa-;  won. 

After  a  hall  lor  a  week,  the  army  resumed  its  progress  witlioiit 
Ciii.iii.M  opposition;  and   at  the  same  time  Colonel  Wade  whs 

luivaiirebv      advancing  with  the  king's  forces  and  the  Sikh  contin- 
the  Kiijber.     gent  through  the  Khyber  pass,  which  was  ill  defended. 
These  combined   operations  induced  Dost  Mahomed  to  send  his 
brother,  Jubbur  Khan,  to  the  envoy,  Mr.  Macnaffhten, 
iiied  Heats      to  negotiate  tcmis  01  peace.      Ihe  Ameer  proposed  to 
cirjK.ace.        acknowledge  Shah  Soojah  as  king,  and  required  that 
he  should  be  nominated  prime  minister.     These  terms  were  re- 
jected; but  the  Ameer  was  promised  an  honourable  residence  in 
India,  an  alternative  which  he  refused,  and   unable  to  rally  any 
force  for  the  defence  of  Kabool,  he  left  the   city  on   August  2,  on 
Lis  way  towards   the  mountains  of  Bamian.     He  was  pursued, 
thoujrh   in  vain,  by   Captain   Outrani      On  August  7, 

Tlip  nrniy  ~  *    ^       *  , 

iMitrs  the   army  reached  Kabool,  and   Shah   Soojah   made  ft 

triumphal  entry  into  his  capital,  after  an  absence  ol 
thirty  years  in  exile. 

Profuse  honours  were  showered  upon  many  concerned  in  the 
expedition.  The  thanks  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
I-  lifernd  i)j-  and  the  Court  of  Directors  were  accompanied  by  tiie 
presentation  of  an  earldom  to  Lord  Auckland.  Sir 
.Ic:ihn  Keane  was  raised  to  the  peerage;  Mr.  Macnaghten  and 
Colonel  Pottinger  were  made  baronets,  and  some  of  the  superior 
officers  received  thi;  order  of  the  Bath  in  different  degrees.  Shah 
Soojah  also  established  the  Dooranee  order,  in  three  classes, 
which  was  conferred  ou  officers  named  by  him,  and  struck  a 
medal  to  be  given  to  all  ofticors  and  soldiers  present  at  the  capture 
of  Gliuzny. 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition  having  been  accomplished, 
the  Bombay  column  was  directed  to  return  to  India;  but  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  Bengal  troops  remained  at  Kabool.  Tranquillity 
was  not  yet  assured.  Knmran  of  Herat  was  busy  with  intrigues 
with  Persia  and  liussia,  and  the  Ohilzyes  of  the  mountains  were 
turbulent  and  dis.ilVected.  On  its  way  back,  a  force  from  the 
Khpbt  l)i>mlay    column,  umler  (J<neral   Willshire,   was  dis- 

...iiiurc'i.  pat(  bed  against  Khcliit,  which  was  captured  by  him, 
in  a  spirited  assault,  on  Xovcmber  13.  Mthrab  Khan,  its  chief, 
ntiier  was  killed   in  its  defence,  with  400  of  his  adherents, 

m«nir'         *"^   2,000  were   taken  priaouers.      Other   operations 
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R<.'-aiiist  rebellimis  chiefs  followed, in  all  of  which  the  British  forces 
were  tviuinphant.  Many  of  these  aflUirs  were  attacks  upon  strong- 
holds bravely  defended,  which  gave  occasion  for  the  display  of 
great  gallantry  by  the  men  and  officers  wlio  assailed  them.  It 
was  impossible,  indeed,  for  organised  rebellion  to  gain  head,  and 
the  petty  insurrections  were  the  normal  condition  of  a  people  and 
country  always  lawless  and  distracted,  and  resenting  the  imposition 
of  a  settled  and  apparently  powerful  government. 

Meanwhile,  the  evil  omen  to  Runjeet  Singli,  which  has  beed 
incidentally  mentioned,  was  literally  fulfilled.  On  „  ,  , 
June  27,  1839,  he  died  at  Lahore,  aged  fifty-seven,  itunjecc 
In  the  course  of  the  forty  years  of  his  career,  he  had  ''"''''■ 
not  only  consolidated  the  heretofore  distracted  Sikh  chieftains  and 
interests,  but  lie  had  created  an  arm}'  of  80,000  men  of  all  arms, 
with  300  admirable  guns,  disciplined  by  two  French  officers, 
Monsieurs  Ventura  and  AUard,  who,  in  1822,  had  joined  him  as 
military  adventurers.  They  were  good  soldiers,  and  by  their  skill, 
temper,  and  personal  bravery,  had  not  only  won  their  positions, 
but  had  formed  a  better  army  than  Sindia's  under  De  Boigne,  the 
Nizam's  under  Raymond,  or  Holkar's  imder  Dudrenec.  They  had 
better  n:aterial  in  men,  and  had  India  been  free  for  their  opera- 
tions, would  have  overrun  Ilindostan.  But  Runjeet  Singli  was 
too  conscious  of  the  power  of  the  English  to  provoke  collision 
with  them.  From  the  day  on  which  he  had  signed  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  iSIetcalfe,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  never 
swerved  from  his  good  faith,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  no  more, 
that  it  was  discovered  that  he  alone  perliaps,  of  all  the  Sikh 
authorities,  had  been  truly  honest  in  his  professions  and  in  his 
acts. 

Runjeet  Singh  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Kurruk  Singh,  w]io 
was  totally  unfitted  to  reign;  and  Nao  Nihal  Singh,  Kurru': sinyh 
with  Dhyan  Singh  of  Jummoo,  became  possessed  of  succeeds. 
the  real  executive  power.  A  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Lahore 
court  was  epeedih',  and  very  inconveniently,  manifest ;  remon- 
ptra  ces  were  made  against  the  transmission  of  British  troops  and 
stores  through  the  Punjab,  and  communications  with  disaffected 
Afghan  chiefs  by  the  Sikh  authorities  on  the  frontier  were  de- 
tected.   Sir  William  Macnaghten's  remonstrances  were 

11  -1  11  I'lTiiiii     Anxietv  in 

loud  and  constant  •  and.  he  even  advised  Lord  Auckland  rcirMrd  to  tue 
to  break  with  the  Sikhs  altogether.  Such  a  course 
was,  however,  manifestly  impossible  ;  but  the  anxietv  imposed  bv 
their  attitude  was  not  the  less  constant.  Fresh  apprehensions, 
too,  were  excited  by  the  Russian  expedition  to  Khiva,  in  Novem- 
ber 1839,  which  was  fatal  to  most  of  the  troops  employed  ;  and 
proved,  if  n  ore  proof  were  necessary,  that  any  advance  by  Ru.->s;t, 
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if  made  at  all.  must  be  the  work  of  years,  while  the  mehinchol^ 
late  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly  at  ]',okhara,  and  tlie  impossibility  of 
interference  to  rescue  or  protect  them,  threw  a  gloom  over  th« 
Central  Asian  question,  which  time  ha.s  not  removed. 

The  winter  of  18:59  was  passed  bv  Shah  Soojah  and  Sir  A\  illiam 
Ti,e  B.w        Macuaghten  at  Jellalabad  ;  and  on  the  king's  return  to 
iilssr.r  «ivcn    ^]^^  capital,  he  required  that  the  Bala  llissar,  a  fort  ar.d 
<!^«!"'^         palace  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  city, 
should  be  made  over  to  him.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  most  expe- 
rienced  military   ollicers  protested   against  its   evacuation,   and 
showed  the  danger  wliich  would  attend  the  location  of  the  Bntish 
forces  in  any  other  position  ;  the  liala  llissar  was  given  up,  and 
t..  this  suicidal  act,  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  occupatiou 
of  Kabool  mav,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed.     During  tlie 
Lorn  dis-        '^li^le  of  tlie  spring  and  summer  of  1840,  Afghanistan 
tuiLJTa.      .^as  unusually  excited  and  turbulent ;    and  in  Beloo- 
chi.tan,  the  chief  who  bad  been  elected  to  rule  over  KhehU  was 
driven  out  bv  the  adherents  of  Mehrab  Khan,  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  lirst  assault  of  the  fort,  and  his  son  occupied  the  place. 
General  Nott  had,  therefore,  to  march  from  Kaniahar  and  retake 
Khelat.     Meanwhile,  Uost  Mahomed  was  a  perpetual 
TvZS    source  of  apprehension.     He   had   first  proceeded   to 
imiiiLd.  Bokhara,  but  was  ill  received  there,  and  obtained  pro- 

tection from  the  Wullee  of  Khooloom  ;  where,  having  raised  some 
rude  Oozbek  levies,  he  attempted  to  invade  Afghanistan   but  was 
met  and   defeated   bv  Colonel  Dennie.  on  September  18.     Ihe 
Ameer  was  now  obliged  to  fly  from  place  to  place,  and  on  No- 
vember 2,  he  was  attacked  at  Turwandurrah,  by  a  force 
v'nnr'.Tsnd    „„aer  Sir   Robert  Sale.     On    this   occasion,  the   2nd 
vA.         Beu-al  Native  Cavalry  disgraced  themselves  by  ilight 
bofore  not  more  than  200  Afghan  lu.i-se,  who  accompanied  th.- 
Ameer,  and  the  number  of  the  regiment  was  subsequently  erase, 
from  the  record  of  the  army.     On  that  occasion,  Dost  Mahomed 
escaped;  but  finding  resistance  hopeless,  he  next  day 
^lT;.r.      rode  to  Kabool,  and   meeting  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  in 
renders.         j^j^  evenini^   ride,   surrendered   himself    to    him,   and 
claimed    his   protecthm.      His  brother,   .Jubbur  Khan    had  pre- 
viously surrendered,  and  with  all  the  ladies  of  the  family  had  been 
sent   honourably   to   India.      On  November   12,   Dost 
:;!;!,'Ledin    Mahomed    followed    them,    an.l    Sir   W.    Macnaghten 
""^"^  bavin.'  writt.Mi  warmly  in  his  behalf,  nn  allowance  ot 

two  lftC3-20,00(U— per  year,  wa.H  settled  on  him  by  tho  govenior- 
ceneral,  whose  honoured  guest  he  remained. 

The  insurrections  in  various  parts  of  tlie  country,  par- 
tially suppressed  in  1840,  recommenced  in  the  spring 
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of  1841  ;  and  it  is  impossible,  -within  the  limits  of  this  manual, 
to  follow  them  and  their  various  causes  and  results.  The  absence 
of  Dost  Mahomed,  so  far  from  cnntributing  to  the  peace  and 
eecuritv  of  Afghanistan,  seemed  only  to  increase  disorder;  and  in 
proporticm  as  partial  insurrections  were  quelled,  a  desire  seems  to 
have  sprung  up  among  the  principal  Af":han  chiefs  to  „ 
rid  themselves,  by  one  combined  effort,  of  English  <>/  nie 
domination.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  English,  at 
this  time,  were  more  utipopular  than  the  Shah  :  and  Sir  Alexander 
Jiurues,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  city  of  Kabool,  probably  the 
most  unpopular  among  them ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  envoy  saw 
any  cause  for  alarm.  Unhappily,  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  who  had 
liitherto  commanded  the  forces  in  Afghanistan,  resigned  his  post, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Elphinstoue,  an  aged  and  indrm 
person,  entirely  unfitted  for  a  duty  which,  at  any  time,  might  re- 
quire constant  and  severe  exertion  in  the  field.  After  tiic  new  can- 
the  evacuation  of  the  Bala  Ilissar,  the  troops  had  been  '""'"^'"■ 
cantoned  in  the  plain  without  the  city  of  Kabool,  but  they  were 
not  massed  together,  and  they  were  separated  from  their  stoies  and 
provisions,  ^^'arnings  of  the  plot  which  was  now  in  progress 
were  not  wanting  either  to  the  envoy  or  to  Sir  Alexander  Burnes. 
but  they  were  treated  with  disdain,  if  not  with  incredulity,  and 
orders  for  the  return  of  considerable  portions  of  the  Kabool  and 
Kandahar  forces  to  India  were  not  su^^pended. 

In  England,  the  enormous  expense  of  the  expedition  and  its 
politic il  charges  had  alarmed  the  Court  of  Directors;  Tiiecmrtof 
and  thev  advised  a  ireneral  retirement  from  AtVhanistau  Pi"!','''""® 
at  the  very  earliest  period.  It  would  have  been  well  reiircmpnt, 
if  this  judicious  order  or  direction  had  been  literally  carried  out; 
but  it  was  very  evident  that  Shah  Soojah's  authority  had  not 
been  tirmly  establislied :  it  was  considered  inexpedient, 

I  /    imt  th6 

if  not  dishonourable,  to  abandon  liim,  and  Lord  Auck-  f»ices 
land,  by  a  majority   in   Council,   determined  that  the 
forces  should  remain.     The  utmost  economy  and  retrenchment  of 
actual  expenditure  was  urged  upon  the  envoy,  and  the  pecuniary 
measures  adopted  in  regard  to  the   Eastern  Ghilzye  chiefs,   and 
other  influential  persons,  only  hastened  tiie  catastrophe.  pi„t  of  the 
On  November  1,  at  a  secret  meeting  of  the  chiefs  in  the  '■'='«!«• 
city  of  Kabool,  Abdoolla  Khan,  one  of  those  who,  it  is  admitted, 
had  been  grossly  insulted  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  proposed  that 
his  house  should  be  attacked  ne.xt  day.     Burnes  was  warned  of 
I  his  conspiracy  by  several  native  friends;  but  he  was  incredulous, 
though  he  applied  for  a  reinforcement  of  his  escort,  and  even  after 
n  visit  from  the  Shah's  prime  minister,  Oosniaa  Khan,  who  im- 
jdored  him  to  proceed  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  remained.     The 
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particulars  of  the  closing  scene  need  not  be  related  :  his  house  wan 

„,    ,  „  forced,  and  in  a  vain  attempt  to  escape  in  dis<>:ui8e,  he 

murdtrid.       and  his  brother  Cliarles  were  literally  cut   to  pieces 

by  the  mob,  and   liis  escort  perisliod  to  a  man.     No 

attempt  was  made  by  tlie  envoy  or  General  Elpliinstone,  thougli 

they  knew  of  the  gathering  tumult,  to  suppress  it,  or  to  rescue  the 

olHcers  in  tlie  city  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  tlie  accounts  of 

,    ,        their  irresolution  witlioiit  indi'Miation.     Tlie  only  elfort 
Irresolution.  j     i         i      i  •         i  •  ^ 

was  made  by  the  king  himself,  who  dispatched  a  regi- 
ment of  his  own  troops  to  the  a.«sistance  of  Sir  Alexander  Lurnes  ; 
but  the  mob  lield  possession  of  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city — 
lie  was  already  dead— and  it  was  beaten  back  with  a  loss  of  200 
men,  and  only  saved  by  a  reinforcement  sent  by  Brigadier  Shelton 
from  t)i(j  Bala  Ilissar. 


CIIAPTEIi   XV. 

ADMlNISrRATlON   OF   LORD   ArCKlJVXD    (concltlded) — THK   UKTRIIAT 

nioM  KABooL,  1841  TO  1842. 

Besides  the  force  actually  at  Kabool,  there  were  Bombay  troops 
crncrni  Nott  "*  Kandahar,  under  the  command  of  General  Nott, 
)« iiii!»bio  to  -5\]ii(h  were  under  orders  to  return  to  India.  Only  a 
KabooL  portion  of  them,   under  Colonel  Maclaren,  had   com- 

menced their  march,  when  General  Nott,  on  November  14,  receiyed 
a  despatch  from  Kabool,  dated  the  8rd,  requiring  hini  to  march 
thither  with  all  his  forces.  This,  however,  was  impossible,  on 
account  of  deep  snow,  which  had  rendered  Colonel  Maclaren 's 
progi-ess  jmpos'^ible,  and  he  was  recalled.  Sir  Ilobert  Sale  was  also 
Di'dered  back  from  the  eastern  passes;  but  the  enemy  had  occupied 
the  defiles  in  force,  and  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  into 
Jfllalabad  for  winter  quartera.  The  only  reinforcement  which 
Krrivfd  at  Kabool  was  the  37th  B<mgal  Native  Infantry,  which 
had  been  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  Kliooid  Kabool  pas.«,  and 
which  airived  in  perfect  order  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  No 
f-tep^  wen;  taken  either  to  n;iuforce  IJrigadier  Shelton,  who  was  in 
the  Bala  lIL-sar,  or  to  organise  any  attack  upon  the  insurgents, 
u  )\\  hourly  increasing  in  numbers.  In  Afghanistan,  every  man  is 
armed  and  a  soldier,  ami  thousands  sp-edily  flocked  into  the  city 
from  the  country  around.    On  the  afternoon  of  November  3,  a  weak 

.    .        detachment,  under  Major  Swavne,  was  .sent  to  open  a 
Kvi  niH  at  .  .    "  , 

KaiHtoi.  communication   with    the   city,    but   it  was  forced  to 

rntiirn.     Ensign  Warren  with  100  m»'U  of  the  otli  Native  Infantry 

held  thf  commisaarial  fort  for  the  whoh;  of  the  4th,  but  was  obliged 
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to  e^^cuate  it  during  the  night.  Anotlier  fort  which  commanded 
the  Bnush  position,  was  indeed  stormed  and  taken ;  but  th<j 
commi.ssanat  fort  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemv,  and  was 
plundered  of  all  it  contained.  Other  affairs  followed,  with  varied 
result.^,  and  some  provisions  were  obtained  ;  but  no  innires^ion 
worth  i-ecording  was  made  on  the  rebels.  On  Xovember  t), 
Brigadier  Shelton  was  ordered  into  cantonment  from  the  Bala 
Ilissar,  and  on  his  arrival  he  opposed  the  occupation  of  that  strong 
position,  which  was  alike  urged  by  the  Shah,  the  envoy,  anil 
General  Elphinstone  :  and  under  an  incredible  infatuation  his 
pervei-sity  was  allowed  to  prevail.  ' 

Matters  continued  in  the  same  state  till  the  2.3rd,  when  the 
enemy,  who  had  posted  two  guns   on   the  Beymaroo  p,.^^ 
hills,  were  attacked  by  Brigadier  Shelton,  who,  after  siiert-ill 
maintaining  a  desultory  fight  all  day,  was  at  last  driven  BeS,"' 
back  into  the  cantonment  in  confusion.     The  Shah  then  renewed 
his  solicitations  for  the  whole  of  the  force  to  take  possession  of  tli.- 
Bala  Ilissar;  but  though  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  pressed  the  measure 
the  military  authorities  refused  to  move.     An  interview  between 
the  envoy  and  the  insurgent  chiefs  on  November  25,  ended  without 
result;   the  chiefs  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
British  troops,  which  was  indignantly  refused,  and  there  remained 
only  the  issue  of  war.     But  day  by  day  the  provisions  g^^^^.^  ^^ 
grew  less,  no  other  supplies  were  obtainable,  and  the  i~"vfsfon"! 
troops,  Eairopean  and  native  alike,  were  demoralised  bv  hun<rer 
cold,  and  wealcness,  '  '^    ' 

Akbur  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Mahomed,  was  now  the  avoweo 
head   of  the  insurgent  chiefs.      Since  his  arrival,  the  Aki,„rKi,a,. 
energy  displayed  by  the  enemy  had  been  greater;  all  i;'aX";*;,n ,..• 
the  roa.Js  were  watched,  and  the  supplies  obtained  from  'nsuigeuts." 
the  villages  arcund  completely    cut  off.     On  December  11,  the 
envoy    proposed    a    meeting    with    him,    which    took 
place  near  the  river.     Sir   \V.  Macnaghten  had  pre-  MaJsghten-a 
pared  a  treaty  which  he  took  with  him  to  discuss  with  ""'''"^'' 
tlie  chiefs,  and  which  related  to  the  evacuation  of  Afghanistan  bv 
the  English  forces,  the  retuni  of  Dost  Mahomed  with  his  familv, 
an.l  the  safe  departure  of  Shah  Soojah,  should  he  determine  to 
accompany  the  English.     No  objections  were  made,  and  Akbnr 
Khan   himself  agreed   to  escort  the   forces  through  the  passes. 
Meantime,    however,    the    envov    was    conducting   a 
miserable  set  of  intrigues  with  the  Ghilzye  and  Kuz^zil-  wifi'"f,7"''' ■ 
burh  chiefs,   lavishing   upon   them   both    money   and  '^''"''^^■^ 
lirunnses  for  their  support ;  and  he  wa.s  artfully  drawn  into  another 
with  the  piineipal  Barukzyes,    by  which— for  the   articles  wero 
drawn  up — Akbur  Khan   was   to  become  the   Siiah's  „„j  ,^^^j^ 
ministerj  the  British  troops  were  to  remain,  and  thirty  ''J'-^ 
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lacs,  •with  an  annual  stiptMul  of  four  lac.',  were  to  be  paid  to  hiin, 
It  had  evidently  been  the  purpose  of  Akbur  Khan  to  exhibit  to 
his  confederates  the  small  reliance  they  could  have  upon  the 
envoy's  faitli,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  -with  him,  of  an  entirely 
opposite  and  contradictory  character  to  what  had  already  been 
fettled  ;  and  in  this,  -which  involved  the  envoy's  fate,  he  perfectly 
succeeded.  Sir  William  .Macna^hten's  own  defence 
forms  his  best  and  only  apolojry  for  these  miserable 
tmnsactions.  'The  lives  of  l."),000  human  bein^,'  he  said,  '  were 
Rt  stake,  and  he  did  the  best  he  could  to  secure  them,'  and  he  con- 
Urmed  the  false  treaty  with  Akbur  Khan,  by  a  writing  in  his  own 
liand.  On  the  23rd  he  went  again  to  meet  Akbur  Khan.  One  of 
Lis  staff  declared  this  '  to  be  a  trap  ; '  and  General  Elphinstoue,  to 
whom  he  coniided  his  plan  before  he  set  out,  warned  him  and 
remonstrated  against  the  whole  proceeding ;  but  in  vain.  It  i.s 
probable  that  Akbur  Khan  only  intended  to  carry  off  the  whole 
pai'ty,  as  the  envoy's  three  companions,  Trevor,  Mackenzie,  and 
Lawrence,  were  seized,  and  placed  behind  horsemen  ; 
Kirw.  but  Sir   William  Macnaghten   struggled  with  Akbur 

iLiiag     n.    j.^|jjjj^^  .^^.jjQ  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him.     Trevor  fell 

from  horseback  and  was  killed  by  the  Ghilzyes,  but  the  others 
were  protected,  though  contined. 

The  troops  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  have  now  attacked  the 
city,  or  made  an  effort  to  avenge  the  envoy's  murder  :  but  they 

were   restrained,  and  the  chiefs  renewed  their   nego- 
i-osej  1.7  the    tiations ;  but  their  demands  were  raised  :  the  treasure 

must  be  surrendercd,  and  all  the  guns  but  six;  while 
the  niaiTied  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  should  remain  as 
hostages  and  guests,  until  the  arrival  of  Dost  Mahomed.  The 
two  first  articles  were  agreed  to,  and  on  January  6,  1842,  the 
Ti.p  m«rcii  to  troops  began  their  march.  There  were  about  4,o(K) 
in.ii*  btgini'.  soldiere  with  ]2,rKX)  followei-s.  Snow  was  lying 
heavily  on  the  ground,  and  the  cold  was  inten.se  :  and  the  tir.-t, 
night,  instead  of  dealing  tlie  Klioord  Kabool  pass,  they  bivouacked 
near  the  river.  On  the  7th  they  inarched  to  Bootkhiik,  only  four 
miles;  and  again  halted  at  the  request  of  Akbur  Khan,  who 
demanded  fresh  hostage.* — Pottinger,  Lawrence,  and  Mackenzie — 
who  went  to  him.  Ou  the  8tb  the  force  again  moved  on  into  the 
Khuord  Kabool  pas.''.  It  was  lined  by  (ihilzyes,  who  poured  a 
Thenrmyii  d»adly  fire  upon  the  struggling  ma'^,  of  which,  about j 
•K.icketi.         o  0()Q  fj,|i  .  },„t  ti,g  iftjies  and  children  reached  Khoord] 

Kabool,  where  Akbur  Khan  besoutrht  Captain  Skinner  to  inducej 
The  Indie*  them  to  place  theni.selves  under  his  protection:  hwl 
•*'"'•  Bucc«eded   in  his  mission,  and  their  lives  were  thixnj 

•tved. 
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Oq  the   lOth,  there    only  vemaiued  of  the   -whole   army,   fifty 
artillerymen,  250  of  the  44th,  and  loO  cavalry,  with  Remains  of 
ubout  4,000  camp-followers.     The  rest  had  perished  in  "'«»""y- 
tlie  Tungliee  Tareekee,  a   defile    not  more  than   ten  feet  wide, 
through  which  the  troops  had  struggled,  while  volleys  of  musketry 
and  stones  were  poured   upon  them  by  the   Ghilzyes  from  the 
rocks  above.     Akbur  Khan  now  promised  to  save  the  fighting  men 
if  tliey  would  lay  down  their  arms  ;  but  the  offer  was  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  General  and  Brigadier  Shelton,  and  forming  an 
ndvance  and  rear  guard,  with  the  followers  between,  the  remains 
of  the  force  pushed  on  to  JugduUuk.     Here  ensued  another  con- 
ference :  and  the  general,  Brigadier  Shelton,  and  Captain  Johnstone, 
having  attended  Akbur  Khan,  were  detained  as  hos-  presh 
tages  for  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad.     After  this  the  ''"stages. 
wreck  of  men  iind  olficei-s   passed  on  to   Gundamuk,  which  was 
reached  on  the  morning  of  the  l-:!th,  wlien,  of  all  the  arnij',  twenty 
officers  and  fortv-five  men  oulv  remained  ;  and  while  „.    , 

»r    •/-,•».,        T     •     1       J  '        1  •  1       ■       Final  attack 

3lHior  Griffith,  their  leader,  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  atGunda- 

mule 

terms,  the  little  party  wa.s  overwhelmed  by  a  rush  of 

the  furious  and  bloodthirsty  Ghilzyes.    Captain  Souter  of  the  44th, 

who  liad  Avrapped  the  colours  of  the  retriraent  round 

,        ~  .  ^    .  The  snrviv- 

)ii3  waist,  and  a  lew  privates  were  taken  pri.^soners,  and  ing  officer, 
six  officers  escaped,  of  whom,  only  one.   Dr.  Biydon,  reaciira     ' 
wounded,  and  mounted  on  a  sorry  pnny,  reached  Jella-    '^"=''^''*  ■ 
labad.    With  the  exception  of  those  who  had  been  detained  as  hos- 
tage.*, and  a  few  prisoners,  the  whole  of  the  army  and  its  p^t^  „,  t,,^ 
followers  had  perished  in  the  snow,  and  by  ma.ssacre  ^'■"''■• 
which  not  even  money  could  restrain.     Akbur  Khan  had  followed 
tlie  troops  to  the  last,  and  declared  that  he  had  lost  all  control 
ovei  the  infuriated  mountaineers,  which  in  some  respects  perhaps 
was  the  truth.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  total  destruc- 
tion of  an  army,  with  all  its  materiel  of  war ;  and  yet  it  is  little  to 
pay,  that  though  some  privations  might  have  been  endured  in  the 
]>ala  Ilissar  at  Kabool,  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  might,  under 
ordinary  capacity  by  its  superior  officers,  not  only  have  defied 
all  local  efforts,  but  have  remained  absolutely  triumphant. 

General  Sale  was  not  intimidated  :  and  his  memorable  defence  of 
jellalabad  wavS  a  brilliant  and  triumphant  episode  of  the 
war.     A  brigade  wa?  dispatched  under  Colonel  Wylde  d'-fourig 
to  succour  him,  but  it  failed  to  force  the  defile  ;  the  Sikh    "■""'" 
troops  mutinied  at  Peshawurand  refu.-ed  to  march.     Gene^-al  Sale 
persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to  give  up  the  place,  and  its  defence 
continued.     At  Kandahar,  General  Nott  defeated  the  General  Xou 
insurgents  and  was  left  in  comparative  peace;  but  at  f'Teats  the 
Gbuzny,  Col  ^uel  Palmer,  who  comuiar  ded  the  fort,  after  »'  liamiaiiar. 
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a  long  resitslnnce  in  the  citadel,  capitulated  on  March  (5,  an  act  for 
C;i|)itiiinti()a  ■\viiich  he  was  severely  blamed,  and  tlie  garrison,  which 
uf  Ghuziiy.  y,ng  composed  of  Sepoys,  was  attacked  on  the  following 
day  by  the  Afghans,  in  the  quarters  which  had  been  a.«signed  to 
them.  Shumsh-ood-deen,  the  Afghan  commander,  offered  to 
fiecure  the  lives  of  the  otHcers  if  they  would  leave  their  men  ;  but 
this  they  honourably  refused  to  do,  and  on  the  10th,  the  men, 
unable  to  endure  their  condition  longer,  and  praying  their  officers 
to  accompany  them,  made  an  attempt  to  escape.  It  was,  however, 
fruitless;  they  were  followed,  and  massacred  to  a  man ;  but  the 
ofhcers,  though  often  ill-treated,  were  in  the  sequel  given  up. 

]{y  this  time,  a  new  and  more  vigorous  man  had  arrived  in  India 
Lord  Eiieii-  "^  governor-general.  Lord  EUenborough,  who  had  been 
rt-'u'i"^*'  dispatched  to  relieve  Lord  Auckland,  reached  Calcutta 
India.  on  February  28,  and  found  his  predecessor  prostrated 

in  mind  and  body  by  the  events  which  had  occurred.  The  only 
effort  which  had  been  made  to  redeem  the  national  honour,  wa.s 
the  dispatch  of  Colonel  Wylde's  brigade,  and  that,  owing  to  ill- 
equipment,  and  absence  of  military  skill,  had  failed.  Anotlier 
force  under  General  Pollock  was  in  preparation,  but- had  made  no 
attempt  as  yet  to  advance. 

Except  the  Afghan  war  there  is  only  one  other  incident  of  Lord 
Arts  of  Lord  Auckland's  administration  which  deserves  notice.  All 
Aiirkirimi's  connection  between  the  English  Government  of  India 
(■..niiortinn  ^^'^^  Iliudoo  teuiples  and  their  idolatrous  ceremonies 
un.''.ie""*'"'  was  abolished  nnder  imperative  orders  from  the  Court 
n-asfs.  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control.     All  revenues 

dt'iivable  from  the.se  sources  were  abandoned,  and  the  temples 
and  their  endowments  placed  under  the  management  of  their  own 
jjriests.  It  will  hardly  now  be  credited,  how  much  honour  had 
used  to  be  accorded  to  idols  and  their  worship  before  this  most 
iieces.sarv  e.\actment  of  April  L'O,  18-10.  Up  to  this  time  tioojis 
had  been  paraded  at  festivals,  salutes  fired,  and  offerings  by  tin- 
conipany  presented  to  idol  deifies;  ami  tlie  European  functionary 
of  thedistrict  was  obliged,  often  mo.xt  unwillingly,  to  take  a  j)art  in 
heathen  ceremonies,  originally  conceded  to  conciliate  the  people, 
but  which  had  grown  by  u.sage  into  a  portion  of  the  cerenuuiies 
themselveia.  It  is  still  stranger  to  record,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
Ia]m*o  of  years,  that  a  final  disseverance  from  and  abandonment 
of  rilgrim  Taxes  was  effected. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    ADMLSISTEATIOX    OF   LORD   ELLEXBOROUGH— THj;    KVACUA- 
TIOX    OF   AFGHAXISTAX,    1842. 

It  was  fortunate  that  no  excitement  among  native  States  existed 
to  increase  the  anxiety  attendant  on  the  disasters  in 
Afghanistan  ;  but  the  reason  for  this  is  very  evident,  tranquillity 
The  Sikhs,  now  the  only  real  military  power  in  India,  '"  "  '^ 
were  in  alliance  with  the  English  ;  and  except  the  disciplined  troops 
of  Sindia,  with  their  splendid  park  of  artillery,  there  was  no  other 
military  force  extant  which  could  excite  apprehension,  or  which 
could  not,  by  a  few  simple  movements,  have  been  immediately 
overthrown.  The  Mahrattas,  content  under  a  liberal  and  pro- 
tective government,  had  literally  turned  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares. The  Rajpoots  were  unmoved  by  the  current  events  ;  and 
though  there  might  be  still  thousands  of  unquiet  spirits  in  India, 
there  was  no  leader  round  whom  they  could  rally,  or  anv  one 
bold  f-nough  to  attempt  the  temerity  of  once  more  trying  conclu- 
sions in  the  field.  Lord  EUenborough,  therefcjre,  a  man  of  much 
brilliant  talent,  and  apparent  detemiination,  possessing  ample 
theoretical  experience  in  Indian  affairs,  and  filled  with  ambition  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  actual  government  of  India,  with  the 
details  of  which  he  was  familiar — undertook  the  office  of  governor- 
general  at  a  period  of  profound  local  tranquillity,  which  enabh.d 
Lim  to  apply  all  his  energy  to  the  retrieval  of  the  Afghan  disasters 
of  his  predecessor ;  and  the  advance  of  General  Pollock's  forces 
upon  Jellalabad  was  the  first  step  to  be  accomplished. 

This,  however,  was  not  so  easy  a  task  as  was  assumed.    Four 
native  reefiments,  Iving  at  the  foot  of  the  Khyber  pass,  „._    ,  . 
were  in  a  dangerously  mutmous  condition,  not  only  the  Khyucr 

...  PASS 

refusing  to  enter  the  defile,  but  by  their   emissaries 
endeavouring  to  excite  other  troops  at  a  distance  to  uphold  them 
In  their  deteimination.     They  were  also  very  much  weakened  by 
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a  prevailing  fever,  and  were,  in  a  great  degree,  supported  hy  tli« 
example  ofthe  Siklis,  wlio  from  an  early  period  in  the  war  had 
euccessfiiUy  resisted  the  efforts  of  their  government  to  employ 
them  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  But  all  these  discouraging 
Bvmptoms  were  giadually  overcome  by  the  tact  and  resolution  of 
TheKi.yber  General  Pollock}  and  on  April  5,  1842,  he  advanced 
i.ass  forced,  ^o  the  attack  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  defiles  iu 
tlie  world.  Crowning  the  heights  on  both  sides  of  the  pass,  thy 
British  troops  gallantly  drove  the  Afghans  from  the  summits  of 
their  mountains,  while  the  main  body  of  the  force  advanced 
Becurely  through  the  pass,  and  the  fort  of  Ally  Musjid,  the  key 
ieiiaiai.ad  ^^  the  position,  was  occupied  with  comparatively  little 
niifvcd.  resistance.  Pursuing  his  march,  General  Pollock 
arrived  at  Jellalabad,  on  April  lo,  and  found  the  long-beleaguered 
garrison  unmolested  ;  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  though  unable  to 
move,  the  brave  defenders  of  the  place  were  triumpliant. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  the  previous  occurrences  at 
Jellalabad,  tlie  narratives  of  which  possess  intense  and  singular 
„.    ,    ,       interest.     When  Sir  Robert  Sale  took  possession  of  tho 
j.iiui;.iK.d ;      town  on  November    13,  he  had  only  tvo  days    pro- 
•Jt-fenre.'"       visions  left,  the  country  was  in  arms  to  a  man,  and  tiie 
townspeople   attempted   to   resist  the  occupation    of  the   place. 
The   latter  were  routed  on  the  Uth  by  Colonel  Denuie,  and   so 
sharp    had  been   the  le?8<>n,  that  no   further   iustance   of   revolt 
occurred.     "With  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance,  aud  under 
the  skilful  direction  of  Captain  Broadfoot,  the  defences  were  re- 
paired, and  the  front  cleared  of  all  obstructions  or  cover.     As  yet 
tlie  defenders  were  not  molested  from  witliout ;  but  demands  came, 
hrst  from  Akbur  Khan,  and  afterwards   from   Shah  Soojah,  to 
evacuate  the  town,  and  return  to  India.     IIow  these  were  refused, 
and   how   Broad  foot's   energy  in    opposition   to   any   attempt   at 
movement,  prevailed  over  more  timid  counsels,  can  ouly  be  under- 
stood by  perusal  of  the  narrative  of  the  .siege,  and  tlic  opinions  of 
the   principal   officers.      It  was  clear  to   Captain  Broadfoot  and 
some  others  from  the  fir.<t,  that  after  I5rigadier  Wylde's  defeat, 
any  present  hope  of  obtaining  relief  was  iuiposnible  :  aud  that  any 
attempt  to  move  would  be  attended  witli  the  same  results  as  liad 
befallen  the  Kabool  force.     The  new  ramparts  were  tlirown  down 
and  broken  by  an  earthquake  on  Febrmiry  18:  but  tlio  damage 
was  quickly  repaired,  and  i-oon  afterwards,  by  a  skilful  movement, 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  .sheep  were  captured,  and  driveu  into  the 

town. 

Karly  in  Marcl.,  Akbur  Khan,  finding  that  ho  could  not  obtam 
Arrivni.'f  -Mlalabad  by  negotiation,  or  by  order  of  General 
aIi.i"ki,wi.    Elpbinaloue,  his  hoatage,  arrived  from  Kabool  at  the 
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head  of  a  consideraljle  force;  but  he  was  unable  to  make  any  iiii- 
jivession  on  the  town,  tliough  his  troops  prevented  tlie  usual 
foraging  parties  from  bringing  in  fodder  and  provisions.  <  )n 
April  7,  the  garrison  sallied  in  three  columns,  attacked  The  frsrr\=ou 
Akbur  Khan's  camp,  and  totally  routed  the  whole  of  aityksan.i 

'^       .  '  .      riiut3  Akbur 

his  force,  capturing  their  guns,  baggage,  and  ammuni-  Ki.an. 
tion,  and  burning  tlieir  tents  ;  but  the  gallant  Colonel  Dennie  was 
unhappily  killed  in  an  assault  on  one  of  the  little  forts  in  the 
plain,  which  need  not  have  bef-n  noticed.  No  more  was  seen 
of  Akbur  Khan  or  his  army  ;  the  country  around  Jellalabad  sub- 
mitted, and  supplies  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  became  almost 
superabundant.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  '  illustrious 
garrison  '  on  the  arrival  of  General  Pollock,  after  a  trying  but 
gallant  defence  of  tive  months. 

At  Kandahar,  General  Xott  had  received  a  summons  like  that 
to  Jellalabad,  to  evacuate  the  place;  but  he  never  en-  General  x.. it 
tertained  a  doubt  as  to  his  true  course  of  action.  He  *'  Kaiuiaijar. 
called  in  his  detachments,  concentrated  his  forces,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  enemy.  On  March  10,  when  he  had  sallied  out 
against  a  body  of  insurgents,  a  treacherous  attempt  was  made  at 
night  by  a  body  of  fanatics,  incited  by  a  chief  believed  to  be  in 
the  English  interest,  to  carry  the  town  ;  but  it  was  happily  de- 
feated with  a  loss  of  600  men  to  the  assailants.  As  had  been 
done  for  the  relief  of  Jellalabad,  a  force  under  General  England 
had  been  sent  up  the  Bolan  pass,  from  Sinde,  to  reinforce  Kanda- 
har ;  but  on  March  28,  the  general  was  slightly  ^^  ^ 
checked  at  a  villaore  named  Ilvkulzve,  and  thouo-h  no  KuciHndat 
more  than  ninety-eight  men  had  been  killed  and 
wounded,  retreated,  in  face  of  the  indignant  protestation  of  the 
officer-  of  his  force,  to  Quettah,  whence  he  wrote  to  General  Nott, 
that  whenever  he  retired  from  Kandahar,  '  assistance  would  be 
rendered  to  him.'  General  England  was,  however,  peremptorily 
ordered  to  advance,  and  did  so ;  when  the  defences  at  Hykulzye 
were  found  to  be  as  contemptible  as  they  had  previously  been  sup- 
posed by  every  officer,  except  the  general. 

There  were  now  two  opposing  forces  lying  between  the  boun- 
daries of  Afghanistan  ;  but  a  strange  indecision  as  to  ,  ,  .  . 
further  operations  possessed  Lord  Ellenborough.  He  the  ^i)verllor- 
had  left  Calcutta  after  issuing  a  notification  in  regard  to  ^''"'^™  ' 
the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  the  tripartite  treaty,  and  evacua- 
tion of  Afghanistan;  but,  as  he  wrote,  not  before  '  the  establish- 
ment of  our  military  reputation,  by  the  infliction  of  some  signal 
and  decisive  blows  upon  the  Afghans,  which  may  make  it  appear 
to  them,  to  our  own  subjects,  and  to  our  allies,  that  we  have  the 
power  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  those  who  commit  atrocities 
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Riid  violate  their  i'ahh,'  Sic.  Xevertheless,  on  April  10,  he 
nnnounced  to  the  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  hi;? 
determination  that  the  forces  of  Generals  Pollock  and  Nott  should 
evacuate  Aff^^hanistan,  and  return  to  India  direct.  No  mention 
was  made  of  the  rescue  of  tlie  captive  officers,  ladies,  and  children, 
and  they  were  apparently  to  be  left  to  their  fate. 

This  change  of  sentiment  produced  a  very  strong  manifestation 
,,ii,^,.  of  indignant  feeling  throughout  India.     80  cowardly 

feline  In       and   dislionourable   a  proceeding,  after   the    previous 

official  declaration,  would  have  been  witne.s,«<ed  with 
contempt  by  every  native  court  in  India,  aud  happily  it  was 
averted.  General  Pollock  opposed  it  in  a  di.spatch  of  May  13,  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  he  was  directed  to  remain,  until 
October,  at  Jellalabad.  General  Nott  and  Major  Rawlinson  at 
Kandahar-,  feeling  their  recovered  strength,  had  become  confident 
in  their  position ;  and  the  garrison  of  Khelat-i-Ghilzye  had  repulsed 
a  desperate  attack  on  the  fort  with  heavy  lo.s.^  to  the  a,ssailant8, 
There  was  no  po.«sibility  of  refu.sing  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
governor-general ;  but  the  time  of  withdrawal  had  been  left  to  the 
general  and  Major  Rawlinson,  and  allowed  a  vide  margin  for 
contingencies.  Yet  tiie  uncertainty  prevailed  till  July,  when  Lord 
I'iilenborough  wrote  to  General  Nott,  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
his  return  by  way  of  Ghuzny  and  Kabool,  but  ho  nt  the  same  time 

pointed  out  the  great  risk  which  would  attend  this 
In  pnii.xk       course,  and  leit  the  deci.-iion  to  the  general  himself,  wlio 

■was  thus  obliged  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  failure 
should  it  occur.  At  the  same  time,  and  under  similar  terms, 
General  Pollock  was  left  at  liberty  to  advance  on  Kabool  to  meet 
Cieneral  Nott.  On  the  part  of  neither  of  these  brave  men — brave 
Tiuir dftcr-  "i<>™lly  as  Well  ns  physically— was  there  the  lea.«t 
miimtinii.  hesitation.  General  Nott,  after  once  more  defeating  the 
insurgents,  left  Kandahar  on  August  7,  and  General  Pollock 
marclicd  ou  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  with  a  noble  force  of 
8,000  men,  both  armies  directing  their  course  upon  Kabool. 

The  unhappy  object  of  all  the  waste  of  blood  and  treasure.  Shah 
Mnniprof  Soojah,  cxistcd  no  longer.  From  the  departure  of  the 
Khiiii  .soojah.  British  forces,  he  had  remained  in  the  Bala  Ilis-sar, 
nominally  acknowledged  as  king,  though  the  real  power  of  the 
Slate  remained  with  Al»bnr  Kiian  and  his  confederates.  On 
.\pril  n,  the  king  was  induced  to  leave  the  citadel  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  army  to  be  employed  against  Jellalabad,  and  was 
shot  by  tho  way.  Ilis  eon,  Futteh  Jung,  recovered  his  body,  and 
was  himself  proclaimed  king  :  btit  partie.s  ran  high  in  the  city, 
AVhur  Kimn  there  wa-s  perpetual  fighting  in  the  streets,  and  on 
i'ul.r'cme.        Akbur  Khan's  arrival  from  Jellalabad,  an  action  wa9 
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Sr!V';r  ^"^'^'  ""^'-'^  '"'''^''^  ^"  ^'^  "^t^'-y  °^^r  the  factiou, 
clnefs,  aud  the  restoration  of  noi,.innl  tranquillity 

Ihrouohoutlndia  and  Europe,  the  movements  of  the  EdrUsIi 

orce8  upon  Kabool  were  watched  with  intense  interest. 

Kabool  m.^ht  indeed  be  reached,  but  would  the  cap-  "'^'e^^.'^.^r.n, 

tn-es  be  rescued  ?   Akbur  Khan  had  already  threatened  '"^  '^^"^•^■'• 

nVllT''^?T^nT^*^,^^^'°^°°™'  '^"^  distribute   them  among  the 
Oozbeks  It  Jellalabad  were  not  evacuated,  and  Pollock's  force  did 
not  return  to    ndia.     On  an  advance  on  Kabool,  therefore  Hw^ 
apprehended  that  this  threat  would  be  put  into  Execution /iut  no 
consideration  of  private  interest  delayed  the  march.     The  captive, 
had,  .m  the  whole    been  well  treated;  and   Ladv  Sale's  journal 
describes   the  hte  they  led,  at  Tezeen,   at  Budd-eabad,  again  a 
Tezeen  and  a  fort  near  Kabool.    General  Elphinstone 
indeed  died  in  April,  but  his  remains  were  sent   to  11^:^ 
Jellalabad,  by  order  of  Akbur  Khan,  and  interred  with  ^'"'""«^«"«- 
military  honours. 

General  Pollock's  operations  were  skilfully  directed,  and  emi- 
nently successful.     After  destroying  all  the  small  forts 
around  Jellalabad    he  reached  Gundamuk  on  August  fZT^-s 
-^•A  where    he   halted  for  several  davs ;  but  on    Sep-  ^'^'■^""^• 
tember  7  Jugdulluk  was  gained,  and  on  the  13th  he  met  Akbur 
Khan  at  Tezeen  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  1G,000  men,  which 
had   taken    up    a    formidable    position    commnnding   the    befmv 
fa  ai  Huft  Kotu   pa.s.     Here  the  skeletons  of  the  victims  of  thl 
retreat  strewed  the  ground;  and  the  British  troops,  native  as  well 
as  European,  were  excited  to  the  last  decnee      The 
splendid  Afghan  horsemen  fled  before  the  diar-^es  of  r!^r' 
dragoons  and  native  cavalry  :  the  liritish  infantry,  European  and 
native,  .rowned  the  heights  with  ringing  cheers,'   nd  the  enemy 
^.  dly  awaitmg  their  approach,  iied  in  the  utmost  disorder      Til' 
British  loss  was  only  32  killed  and  130  wounded.     On  the  iVh 
the  army  wa3  a    Khoord  Kabool,  and  on  the  loth   it  encamped  at 
Kaboo   Itself,  where  the  flag  of  England  was  hoi.ted  on    '    ^ 
the  Bala  Il.ssar  on  the  10th,  and  saluted  by  salyos  of  ^ctV>l^ 
»itillery  and  the  cheers  of  the  army 

tunate.     He  had  marched,  after  being  joined  by  the  " 

garrison  of  Khelat-i-Ghilzye:  and  such  had  been  the  dis-  X^i^e'^r 
tipline  he  had  preserved,  that  the  people  of  Kandahar  '^'"''• 
jmented  the  departure  of  the  English  troops  with  tears,  embracin'^ 
ben.  as  friends,  and  bidding  them  God  speed.  Gener.  1  E^VnS 
iMd  been  dispatched  by  way  of  Quettah  to  Sinde  with  the^ea  v 
stores.  General  Nott's  picked  force,  lightly  though  perfe". 
eqaipped,  was  capable  of  any  fatigue  or  exertion,  and  a/wexTL 

TT     ¥T 
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the  hijrliftst  liealth  and  spirits.  Xo  resistance  was  encountered 
Thofcirtiflra-  till  the  I'orce  readied  Ghiizny;  where,  on  August  .'>0, 
(iii'iizMy  *'''®  t''"*^'^'""'""")  i*^liunish-ood-deen,  attempted  to  dispute 

M(.«iiup.  the  advance,  but  was  easily  defeated.  The  furtitica- 
Tiii-  B.;it<«of    tions  of  Ghuzny  were  blown  up,  and  the  so-called  jratos 

of  iSoninath,  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  which  Lord 
KUonborough  had  written  special  instructions,  were  brought  away. 
T,'p  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Kabool,  General  N<>tt  experienced 
no  further  opposition.  On  Septen)ber  14,  he  found  about  12,000 
Afghans  drawn  up  to  dispute  the  road  ;  but  they  were  forthwith 
attacked,  and,  as  he  simply  wrote,  '  our  troops  beat  them  and  dis- 
cpiierai  lodged  them  in  gallant  style.'     On  the  17tb.  two  days 

r'i"irhes'"^'^°  after  General  Pollock's  arrival,  the  Kandaliar  brigade 
K!ii....)i.  niarclied  into  Kabool. 

To   efl'ect  tlie  release  of  the  captives  was  now  almost  the  only 

remaining  object.     On  August  2o,  they  had  been  seul 

otl' to  Bauiian,  and  would  have  been  removed  beyond 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  mountains  ;  but  the  commander  of  tiieir  escort, 
Saleh  iMahomed,  had  been  offered,  through  Mohun  Lull.  20,000 
rupees,  and  a  pension  of  12,000  rupees  a  year,  wiiicii,  under  General 
Pollock's  success,  was  irresistible ;  and,  confiding  the  offer  to 
Major  Pottinger,  and  Captains  Lawrence  and  Johnstone,  they  con- 
tirmed  it.  Pottinger,  however,  found  that  the  jxiople  of  the 
country  were  friendly  :  and  nominating  one  of  the  local  chiefs  to 
the  olHce  of  governor,  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
number  of  partisans.  Before,  however,  any  trial  of  tlieir  fidelity 
RirRidiniond  Occurred,  GOO  Persian  hoi-seuien,  led  by  Sir  Richmond 
sii  ik..-pe.irc  Shakespeare,  had  followed  up  the  cantives,  and  marcii- 
cainiveB.  iijor  iiint'tv  milcs  in  two  days,  arrived  on  September  17, 
and  they  were  sjvfe.  Two  days  afterwards  they  joined  the  column 
which  had  been  dispatched  under  Sir  Robert  Sale,  and  finally 
thirteen  ladies  and  nineteen  ciiildren  arrived  at  Kabool,  to  recei\e 
the  welcome  of  the  whole  army,  after  a  ca])tivity  of  eight  months. 
The  succe.'ssfid  operations  against  IstalifV  on  September  28  and  20, 

and  against  Charikar,  comlucted  )iv  General  McCa^kiil, 

TliP  Ism  ,       ,  .,■  "•         I  r    I        ■    /  I 

:iiiMiary  Wire  tilt,'  Jast  military  Operations  in   At^hanistan ;  eum 

opereions.      j^ftgj.  destroying  the  noble  bazaar  at  Kabool,  on  th« 
ground  that  Sir  AVilliam  Macnaprhten's  mangled  remains  liad  booa 
exposed  in  it  (a  needless  act  of  comparative  barbarism  ), 
(«rms  i<Rvi»     the  whole   Biitish   army   left  Kabool  on  October  12, 

'^" '■  on  its  return  to  ]n<iia,  traversing  the  once  fatal  passes 

and  the  Punjab,  without  in(  ident.  It  was  accompanied  by  tho 
fftiiiilv  of  Shah  Soojah,  who,  having  now  no  hope  in  tlioir  own 
c«»mtrv,  returned  to  the  protection  of  the  British  Ooveriiment. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


IHK  ADMr>'ISTRATION    Or  LORD   ELLEXBOROrGH    (co«^m«eJ)- 
IHE   COJf QUEST   OF   SIXDE,  1843, 

Lord  Ellexborough  bad  prepared  a  noble  welcome  for  the  avnves 
of  Af,^hamstau.     lie  formed  a  camp  at  Ferozepoor,  as 
well  for  tlie  pomp  of  reception,  a.  to  be  ready  to  check  Il'kTX"."'' 
the  biklis  should  any  hostile  demonstrations  occur  in  ''""'• 
regard  to  the  movements  of  Pollock  and  Xott.    So  far  the  arran^^e- 
ment  at  Ferozepoor  was  entitled  to  credit;  but  those  who  were 
IhrZi-""!        Trf  pomp  were  ashan^ed  of  it,  and  the  terms  of 
he  notihcation  of  October  1,  1842,  if  substantially  true,  need  not 
have   recapitulated   errors  which  were   admitted   on    all   hands. 
More  wiltul,  and  more  curiously  absurd,  was  the  pro-  ., 
clamation  in  regard  to  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Som-  ^n^^^"' 
nath  or  what  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  them.     'My  brethren 
ZJ^fJ   7"'"  '^"  ?°^ernor-general  to  the  native  rulers  and 
people  of  India,  'our  victorious  army  bears  the  gates  of  Somnath 
n  triumph  from  Afghanistan,  and  the  despoiled  tombof  Mahmood 
looks  on  the  ruins  of  Ghuzny.    The  insult  of  800  years  is  avenc^ed' 
i  he  J-emainder  of  the  bombast  need  not  be  repeated.     A  translal 
tion  had  to  be  read  at  every  native  court  in  India,  and  Resident. 
and  political  agents  blushed  while  they  read  it;   and  while,  to 
every  Mahomedan    many  descendants  of  the  old  Afghan  warriors 
who  had  conquered  India,  it  was  a  direct  insult,  bv  the  Hindoos- 
it  was  received  with  incredulity  and  scoi-n.    For,  afteV  all,  were  the 
,ates  those  of  Somnath^    As  the  governor-gei'ieral  pro;eeded  to 
Ag  a,  the  gates  received  worship  by  some  of  the  Brahmins   .  f 
Mu  tra;  but  on  their  amval  at  Agra,  they  were  wisely  deposited 
H  the  magazine,  whence  they  have  never  since  emerged."  ,,,„ 
Happily,  the  indignity  of  causing  Dost  Mahomed  to  be  "-'•J 
present  at  the  Ferozepoor  pageant  was  not  inflicted  ;  ."=:•"  '•''' 

deX'd  ZTf ^  l^'"^'-'  ''':^'  ^--^^--general,  and  to  his  death 
leclaied  that  the  honour  and  consideration  with  which  he  had  beeu 

90  ?i)n  r"  ^°^'^"r  ""'  ^'"''  ^''°  '""''''^"^  '  y'^  ^•5,000,000/.  and 
20  000  lives  had  been  sacrificed  in  removing  him  from  a  'power  to 
^^  inch  he  was  now  free  to  return.  i'        *  lu 

During  the  operations  in  Afghanistan,  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  had 
contmued  to  observe,  submissively  and  faithfullv  the  .. 
treaties  which  had  been  imposed  on  them.    Troops' and  oflirir.^""' 
ui-i.ary  .ctore8  parsed  up  and  down  the  Indus  without  molestafoa. 
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end  from  Upper  Sinde  the  army  nt  Kandahar  derived  much  of  the 
eiipplies  without  whicl)  it  couM  not  have  remained  tliere.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that,  after  the  loss  of  their  independence,  the 
Ameers  could  hare  been  very  cordial  fiiends ;  but  at  least  they 
■were  passive,  and  no  instance  of  bad  faith  occurred.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, and  to  the  last,  the  assistance  from  Sinde  to  General  Nott, 
and  the  columns  ascending  and  descending  the  Bolan  pass,  never 
wavered.  It  miirlit  have  been  supposed  that  such  signal  and 
practically  useful  services  would  have  been  recognised  by  some 
public  reward  or  acknowledgment,  or  by  a  relaxation  of  the  pr<'.- 
visioiw  of  the  subsidiary  treaty ;  but  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The 
Ameers  were  not  a  united  body ;  they  had  separate  dominions  with 
separate  interests  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  Hyderabad,  of  Meei-poor,  and 
Upper  Sinde  were  each  in  possession  of  hereditary  territories. 

Major  Outram  (Sir  James)  was  then  British  Resident  in  Sinde, 
Oi'tram-8  ""^  fouiid  it  Hcccssary  to  report  unfavourably  of  some 
re;)ort.  ^f  jjjg  chiefs ;  but  his  report  was  received  with  some 

misgiving  by  Lord  Ellenborongh,  and  the  utmost  caution  in  in- 
quirv  enjoined.  Had  tlie  direction  of  p(jlitical  affairs  remained 
with  the  llesident,  it  is  probable  thev  might  have  been 
rf sircuarius  concluded  witliout  war;  but  Sir  Charles  rsapier  was 
"'""■  appointed  to  the  supreme  charge  of  the  civil  and  mili- 

larv  affairs  of  the  province.     It  is  impossible  to  deny  high  military 
skill,  ability,  and  braverj'  to  Sir  Charles  ;  but  in  regard 
nurcoflLe      to  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  people,  temper,  or 
i.uoiiic.  ordinary  courtesy  to  native  princes,  a  worse  selection 

could  not  have  been  made  ;  while  the  provisions  of  the  new  treaty 
now  to  be  submitted  to  the  Ameers  were  so  harsh  and  unexpected, 
that  it  wius  only  by  tact  and  good  management  that  a  collision 
with  them  was  to  be  arerted.  In  place  of  a  payment  of  tinee  lacs  a 
n.  -i.i,>.,.  „f  vear  for  the  subsidiarv  force,  territory  of  a  like  value 
*iitw treaty,  ^gs  demanded;  English  steamers  were  to  be  supplied 
with  wood  from  tlie  Ameers'  plantations;  the  Ameers  were  to  bo 
deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  there  were  other 
clauses,  alike  humiliating  and  objectionable.  ISIajor  Outram's 
cliarges,  which  after  all  were  of  a  very  triHing  character,  and  re- 
ferred to  letters  which  were  strongly  suspected  (and  afterwards 
admitted)  to  bo  forgeries,  were  disposed  of  by  Sir  (Jharles 
The  new  Napier  against  the  Ameers,  and  a  draft  of  the  new 
trvjaty.  treaty  was  transmitted  to  him,  in  which,  by  an  inad- 

vertence, a  greater  portion  of  territory  was  named  than  the  three 
lacs  of  the  subsidiary  treaty  waiTanted.  Of  this,  nevertheless,  Sir 
•  inarles  at  once  took  possession,  and  after  much  mi.'<giving  and 
hopitation,  and  only  hi  dread  of  further  coreequencoe,  the  AmoeW 
sub!iii;tt.d. 
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Among  them  was  a  traitor— Ally  MoraJ-who  saw  that  liecoui-i 
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<if  Ally 
Murad. 


serve  his  own  ambition  at  the  expense  of  his  kinsmen 
One  of  the  Ameers  had  the  dignity  of  the  'Turban,'  "Tiiy 
and  was  acknowledged  chief;  and  tlie  office  was  held  by  ^"''^'^■ 
Mver  Roostum,  Ally  Monid's  eldest  brother,  a  man  of  ei-htv-^ive 
years  of  ago,  universally  beloved  and  respected;  but  Alfy  Slorad 
liad  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  ear  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  fillea 
h:s  mmd  with  tales  of  treachery  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  ill- 
taith  of  Ills  kinsmen  ;  and  having  succeeded  in  indudn^  Mt-ei 
Ivoostum  to  repair  to  his  fort  of  Deejee,  extorted  from  him  a  i-esi- 
nation  of  the  '  Turban,'  with  lands  of  the  value  of  six  lam  a  yea^ 
By  this  nefarious  proceeding,  and  tlie  previous  confiscation  of  Sir 
i.  harles  ^  apier,  only  six  lacs  remained  to  the  Ameers,  out  of  fcwentv 
the  revenue  of  the  whole  province  ;  but  their  remonstr^iaees  weij 
utterly  disregarded. 

The  first  act  of  hostility,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  was 
the  capture  of  Emamgurh,  on  January  9,  1843      This 
was  a  fort  in  the  desert,  unapproachable  by  ordinary  >!,'",.ut''u", 
measures.     In  four  days,  Sir  Charles  reached  it  with  ^"'^'"«"'-''- 
-oO  Luropeans,  mounted  on  camels;  but  be  found  it  abandoned, 
and   destroyed  it.      h,    order  to   discuss  the  treaty  with   Alaior 
Outram   the  Ameers  assembled  at  Hyderabad.     They  denied  the 
trea..onable  letters,  and  demanded  they  should  be  produced      Meex 
Uoostum  protes-ted  against  the  treachery  of  Ally  Morad  :  and  whiio 
the  negotiation  with  Major  Outram  was  proceeding,  Sir  ^     _ 
Charles  Napier  was  advancing  rapidly  on  Plydembad    "-"Ta??."' 
On  February  12,  the  Ameers  executed  the  ireaty,  affidnc  their 
seals;  but  the  effect  of  the  proceedings  upon  the'j3elochee%hiV 
was  not  to  be  controlled      It  was  evident  to  them  that  their  rule 
had  been  disgraced,  dishonoured,  and  deprived  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  territory,  and  they  became  uncontrollable    ^''  ***^''- 
On  the  loth  the  Residency  at  Hyderabad  was  attacked  by  *  i^noh 
and  Major  Outram  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  steamer.     t«or^wo 
days  previous  y  tlie  Ameers  had  importuned  him  to  go  away   but 
that  was  manifestly  impossible.  ^  •'' 

Sir  Charles  Napier  now  advanced,  and  on  February  17,  he  met 
the  Beloch  army,  20,000  strong,  with  fifteen  guns  /^      ' ''^  "^«* 
Meeanee  ;  and  though  his  own  force  was  under  3,000,' he  tnaZe* 
attacked  them  at  once,  and  after  a  bloody  fight,  in  which  ^■'*^'"- 
the  enemy  lost,  it  is  said,  5,000  men-for  they  would  neither  retire 
nor  take  quarter-they  were  totally  defeated  :  the  loss  of  , 
the  English  force  was  2o0  in  killed  and  wounded.     On  -^■-a';2e?' 
the  20th  Sir  Charles  took  possession  of  Plyderabad,  and  of  the  valu- 
ables and  treasures  of  the  Ameers,  which  became  prize-  ^ 
aioney,-,nd  yielded  him  70,000/.;  but  Major  Outram  "•I'-ei."' 
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ni>bly  refused  his  sliare  of  3,000/.,  protestinp  ajraiiist  tlie  whole  of 
the  transac-tion  aa  uujiistitiable,  mid  the  amount  was  distributed  to 
charitable  institutions  in  ludia.  On  March  22,  the  Belochees 
„  ,,  ,  auaiii    assembled  at  Dubba,  not  far   from  ilvderabadt 

iiefi-.itrd  at      luiilfr  tile  Ameer  .*>liere  Mahomed,  and  were  again  de- 
feated with  terrible  loss. 
The  conquest  of  Sinde  was  indeed  achieved ;  bnt  it  had  been 
Chanrter of    bat-ed  upon  violence,  injustice,  and  deliberate  pertidy, 
the  coii.iiiost.  ^vjiiL-li,  questionable  as  many  transactions  in  the  English 
conquest  of  India  may  be,  has  happily  no  parallel.     No  one  ven- 
tured to  vindicate  ir,  and  the  acquisition  proved  so  wortiiless  in 
point  of  revenue,  that  its  surrender  to   the  Ameers  would  have 
been  a  policy  as  just  as  economical.     Lord  EUenborough,  thou;2h 
he  conKrmed  the  conquest,  cannot  be  considered  wholly  responsible 
fur  it.     The  student  has  only  to  read  how  much  was  witliheld  from 
him — how  much,  in  Sir  Charles  Napier's  own  words,  'rascality' 
was  committed,  to  absolve  him  from  all,  except  the  grand  error 
(if  committing"'  the  fate  of  the  country  and  its  rulers  to  a  man  who 
went  upon  his  mission  under  a  foregone  conclusion  from  which  he 
never  swerveil.     Tiie  mischief  did  not  end  here.     ^^  hen  ordered  to 
take  their  turn  of  dutv  in  Sinde,  as  in  an  ordinarv  iiro- 
i.f  i>.>iig;ii        vmce   oi    liulin,  tlie  14tli  J>engal  Native  Intantiy,  tlie 
r.)oii8.  j^j^i^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  G9th,  the  7th  Cavalry,  and  some  artillery 

mutinied  :  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  insubordination 
which  culminated  in  18.')7.  With  the  Madras  Sepoys  the  duty  in 
Sinde  was  equally  unpopular;  and  indeed,  under  the  dread  of 
l>eing  sent  into  Afghanistan,  n  feeling  nigh  akin  to  mutiny  had 
))een  manifested  at  Secundeiabad,  N.igpoor,  and  other  stations  of 
the  Madras  army,  and  caused  gieat  uneasiness.  The  new  province 
was,  therefore,  occupied  by  troops  from  t'  e  Honibay  army,  which 
have  since  remained.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  value  in  a  stratej.^- 
«  al  point  of  view;  but  the  mode  nf  its  acquisition  forms  one  of  the 
darkest  records  of  IJiitish  Indian  histoiy. 


CIIArTER   III. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OK  LOUD  EM.FNnoRoron  (concmled) — 

AFFAIB8   OF   GWALIOK,  184.'$   TO    1844. 

On  February  7,  184.%  Junkoojee  Ifao  Sindia  died  childless.  His 
widow,  Tara  Bye,  was  a  girl  of  barely  thirteen  year"? 

Joiiko.  loe  old,  and  the  Besident,  Colonel  Speirs,  recommended  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  adopt  a  relative  who  should  be 
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recognised  bv  the  British  Government,  and  tliis  was  accordin^lv 
done;    but   it    by    no   means   brought  aHiiirs  at  Gwalior   to   an 
Rniicsible   settlement.     Two  persons  were  in  rival  opposition  for 
the  re-rency  :  the   Mama  Sahib,  or  maternal   uncle   of 
the  iHte   rajnh,   and  Dada    Khasjee   Walla,   the  chief  u-lomcs''"' 
chamberlain  and  treasurer.     Of  the  two,  the  governor-  '■^■'^'-■"'• 
general's  clioice,  for  many  valid  reasons,  fell  upon  the  former;  but 
the  Ranee  and  her  partisans  would  have  preferred  the  latter,  and 
as  usual  in   Mahraita  courts,  a  serious  rivalry  sprang  up,  which 
gave  rise  to  unceasing  intrigues  against  the  regent,  who  had  ob- 
tained  a   guarantee   of    support  from    the  British   Government. 
Nothing  could  have  been  mure  unpalatable  to  the   large  army  of 
the  Gwalior  State.     It  consisted  of  30,000  diciplin.'d  Tiiear,ny.,( 
infantry,  10.000  Mahratta  horse,  and  the  famous  ])ark  of  O"""*"'-. 
artillery,  which  had  remained  since  the  days  of  De  Boigne.   Every 
attempt  to  reduce   this  force  had  been  opposed  by  a   threaten- 
ing  attitude,  if  not  actual  mutiny,  with  such  success  that  tiie 
troops   had   become   confident  in    their  own  strengtli ;   and    the 
contingency  of  Britisli   interference   Avhich  might  be  brought  by 
the  regent  to   bear  upon  tiiem,  was  to  be  opposed   at  all  hazards 
Intrigues  between  the  Ilanee  and  the  troops  against  the  regent 
were  carried  on  by  a  clever  slave  girl,  who  acquired  great  intlue!ucf, 
and  the  Resident  obliged  her  to  withdraw  on  a  pension.     The 
]  )ada  refused  the   office    of  carrj-ing  the  ashes  of  the  deceased 
rajah  to  Benares,  and  sh(.rtly  afterwards  the  Ranee  wrote  to  tho 
governor-general  that,  for  many  reasons  of  complaint 
against   him,  slie  had    dismissed    the  regent.       Lord  u'.ri*mu"'<i 
Ellenborough  did  not  support  him,  for  he  had  perceived  ''*'  "'"  ^'^"'''''- 
that  he  was  weak  and  incompetent ;  but  the  mode  of  his  dismissal 
was   a   deliberate  insult  to   British   authority,   which  could  not 
remain  unnoticed,  and  the  Resident  left  the  court. 

The  Dada  Kh4sjee  had  a.ssumed  the  charge  of  affairs,  and  rallied 
round  him  all  who  were  disaffected  to  the  English  ;  but  the  army 
had  become  uncontrollable  even  by  him,  and  mutinous,  and  tht. 
local  affairs  fell  into  the  last  degree  of  confusion.  In  her  Ti.e  Rm.ee 
extremity  the  Ranee  turned  to  the  erovernor-u-eneral    aii'iif*  t"  Hie 
praymg  him  to  allow  the  Resident  to  return  ;   but  this  cenerai. 
was  refused,  unless  the  Dada  was  given  into  his  custody.     This 
was  rejected  in  turn  :  but  the  Dada  was  attacked  by  a  party  wiio 
were  adverse  to  him,   and  confined.     lie  escaped,' however,  and 
became  stronger  than  ever,  advancing  large  sums  for  the  payment 
of  the  arrears  of  the  troops,  and    otherwise  strengthening    his 
position.     It  became  impossible  for  the  governor-general  to  allow 
lliis  defiance  of  the  pammouut   authority   to  continue;  and  his 
minute  of  November  1.  ]84;3,  is  a  very  masterly  and  dignified  ex- 
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position  of  Uie  afTairs  of  Owalior.  and  as  an  exposition  of  tlu'  political 
T„c  atl'airs  of  India  in  ireneral  at  this  juncture   should  be 

K  .vc-riinr-        j.pa(j  by  every  student  of  Indian  history.    A  bloody  re- 
mmuTe.^         volution  had  occurred  in  the  runjtib,  when  the  British 
forces  were   clear   of  it,  and   the   violence  and   uneasiness    well 
known  to  prevail  in  Lahore,  nii-rht  be  augmented  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  successful  resistance  of  British  authority  at  Gwalior.     It  was 
therefore  necessary— indeed  unavoidable— to  establish  a  friendly 
•yoverninent  there.     Between   the   Sikhs  and   (twalior, 
r,:;sirha''and  whose  united  forces  amounted  to  120,000  men,  with 
owalior.         gQQ  excellent  guns,  intercourse  was  more  than  suspected  ; 
and  in  any  case,  their  relative  position  was  one  of  extrome  peril 
to  tho  peace   of  Northern  India.      The  Resident,  who  still  re- 
niainf.d  absent  from  his  post,  urged  the  Itanee  at  least  to  send  the 
Dada  to  Agra  to  meet  the  governor-general;  but  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  reached  Agra  on  December  11,  and  there  were  no  signs 
of  his  coming.     lie  now  addressed  another  definitive 
f  .r.ca  letter  to  the  Ranee,  and  ordered   the  forces  which  had 

^•Sior.°°  been  assembled  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  advance.  'The  British  Go.'emment  could 
not,'  his  lordship  wrote,  '  permit  the  friendly  intercourse  whic-h 
had  existed  for  forty  years  with  the  house  of  Sindia  to  be  in- 
terrupted,' and  the  march  of  the  British  forces  would  not  bo 
ftayed  until  the  establishment  of  complete  order  within  the 
Gwalior  territories  was  etVected. 

The  letter  and  the  movement  excited    the   utmost  alarm  ai 

Gwalior;  the  Di-da  was  at  once  forwarded   as  a  prisoner   to  the 

British  camp,  and  the  Ranee  trusted  that  she  had   es- 

u».T.v7rnir-  caped  further  animadversion.     The  hollowness  of  the 

g.iiciai.  ^-ijole  was,  however,  perfectly  apparent  to  the  governor- 

p.Mioral,  and  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Sloeman,  now  Resident  in  room 

of  Colonel  Speirs,  that  without  guarantee  of  tranquillity,  and  the 

establishment  of  a  strong  and  friendly  government,  the   Briti^^h 

armies  must  advance.     A  proposal  was  then  made  for  the  lian.e 

and  the  young  Maharajah  to  meet  tlu;  governor-general  at  1  )hi'iipoor, 

wiience  they  could  return  to  Gwalior  together;  but  it 

"rm^tuie"     seemed  by  no  means   probable   that    thi.  arrangement 

lui.co.  j,^^j1j  Ij^,  ,.Hcct(Ml,and  the  governor-general  proposed  that 

the  interview  should  fake  place    wherever  the  respective  camps 

should  meet;  and  a  village  nauunl  Ilingona,  between  Dholpoor 

and  Gwalior,  was  decided   upon.     An  advanced   British  brigade 

crossed  the  Cbumbul,   the   boundary  of    the  Gwalior  State,  on 

December  21 ;  the  governor-general's  camp  followed  on  the  22n(l, 

and  by  the  2iith  the  whole  of  the   right  wing  of  the  army  was  in 

position  at  Ilingona.     The  governor-general  awaited  the  anival 
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of  the  Ranee  nnd  the  young  Mnliarnjali  for  two  (hivs :  hut  tliero 
was  no  appearance  of  their  coming,  and  the  superior  officers  of  the 
(iwalior  State,  who  had  been  placed  in  attendance  on  the  governor- 
general,  left  suddenly  nnd  privately,  and  returned  to  the  capital. 

The  governor-general  was,  however,  not  without  hope  of  bring- 
ing matters  to   a   peaceful  conclusion,  and   the  army  Bittieof 
marched  on  the  28th,  when  a  small  advanced  guard  iiai>ar.gi"">r. 
was  cannonaded  from  a  position  at  Maliarajpoor,  which  had  been 
intennediately  taken  up  by  the  Mahratta  forces.     It  was  inipo— 
eible  to  refuse  so  deliberate  a  challenge  ;  but  Sir  Hugh  Gou'-^h 
made  no  reconnaisance,  and  the  next  morning  the  army  advanced 
ns  usual  in  ordinary  order  of  route,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  in 
camp  and  the   governor-general.     On   reaching  the   vicinity  of 
Maharajpoor,  tlie  Mahratta  guns,  which   had  been  masked  and 
were  of  powerful  calibre,  opened  on  the  leading  troops.     Disposi- 
tions for  attack  were  hastily  made,  and  as  the  light  artillery  of  the 
British  force  was  too  feeble  to  silence  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  there 
only  remained  the  alternative  of  storming  their  position.     This 
was  gallantly  done  with  repeated  charges  of  infantry,  and  the 
lesult  of  a  complete  victory,  though  the  old  Mahratta" 
infantry  made   a  desperate  resistance.      The  enemy's  Mahrattas 
loss  was  computed  at  3,000,  with  fifty-six  guns,  most  ''^■*''=''''^- 
of  which  Avere  superb  pieces  cast  in  bronze.     The  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  Britisli  was  797.     Lord  Ellen- 
borough  continued  on  the  field,  and  showed  much  humane  a'ten- 
tion  to  the  wounded.    On  the  same  day,  and  about  the  same  time, 
the   division    of  General    Grey,  which  had   advanced  v.rtor>nf 
tlirough  Bundelkhund,  defeated  another  portion  of  the  i'"""'^"'- 
Mahratta  army,  at  Punniar,  within  twelve  miles  of  Gwalior,  which 
consifried  of  12,000  men   with   forty  guns,   most  of  which  were 
captured.     A  decoration  of  a  bronze  cross  cast  from  the  metal  of 
the  captured  guns  was  conferred  on  all  ranks,  in  commemoration 
of  these  victories.     It  transpired  afterwards,  that  the  troops  had 
prevented  the  Itanee  and  their  prince   from  going  to  meet  the 
governor-general  at  Ilingona,  and  that  they  had  left  Gwalior  in 
tiio  highest  spirits  at  the  prospect,  of  what  they  considered  would 
be  certain  victory. 

On  December  30,  the  IJanee  and  the  Maharajah  visited  the 
governor-general  in  camp,  and  were  informed  of  his  nevisai..f  ti, 
decision.  The  State  was  to  remain  in  its  integrity;  "eatyof  lew. 
but  the  treaty  of  1804,  which  had  been  concluded  "with  Dowlut 
Kao,  the  provisions  of  which  in  regard  to  a  subsidiary  or  contingent 
force  bad  never  been  executed,  was  now  brought  forward  as  the 
ba.«is  of  a  new  settlement.  The  Kanee  was  depnved  of  tiie 
.authority  of  regent,  and  pensioned  on  an  allowance  of  three  lacs  a 
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year — nO,OCOA  The  aflairs  of  tlie  iej;i'ncy  were  to  be  conducted, 
c..unpiiof  till  t'"'  rajali'^  luajority,  at  eiji-hteen  years  of  a<;e,  by  h 
ri»eii<y.  coitncil  of  six  principal  cliiefs  and  officers,  and  the  Kesi- 
K.Mitirti(.no(   dent's  advice  was  to  he  fiiven  when  needed.     The  arniv 

llie  anil}'.  ,  ^  t  ,     ^n  ^  •    i       i  • 

was  to  be  reduced  to  vi,lK)()  men,  with  thirty-two  puis, 
and  a  contingent  force  was  formed  of  10,000  men,  under  otricer-< 
Selected  from  the  liritish  army,  on  the  same  piincipie  as  tliat  of 
his  Iliirliness  the  Nizam,  and  a  portion  of  teriit(>iy  was  as.>ijrned 
li;r  its  maintenance.  It  wa'^  to  be  rey-retted  that  so  inanv  men  were 
re-enlisted  from  the  late  mutinous  army  which  had  ju8t  been 
defeated  :  but  tliey  were  cliiefly  from  Oudh — the  brethren,  m;  to 
ppeak,  of  the  JJritisli  Sepoys — and  it  wa.«  tlioujrht  better  to  retain 
tliem,  than  to  throw  ao  man)'  unemployed  soldiers  on  their  owu 
resources. 

The  proceed  in  ITS  at  G  walior  were  the  last  of  I.ord  Kllenborougirs 
„  „  .  eventful  •rovernnient.  lie  had  come  out  to  India,  he 
;..ini  Eiier.-     declared,  to  ensure  peace,  and  had  entered  upon  a  career 

ot  war  with  an  ill-dif'jruised  lascination.  Kehitions 
with  the  Sikhs  were  extremely  uncertain,  and  were  the  example 
of  Sinde  to  be  f-illowed,  it  was  impossible  to  Say  what  native 
powers  iniirht  not  be  next  coerced  or  anniliilated.  Tiie  terms  of  his 
proclamations,  especially  that  of  the  jrates  of  Somnatli,  excited 
wonder  and  appreliension  amonfr  the  decorous  and  sober-minded 
directors  ;  and  it  appeared  to  thom  that  he  held  the  civil  service 
in  contempt,  and  had  sympathy  only  witli  the  military.  All  these 
were  assumed  to  be  elements  of  d.inirer.  To  the  Vice-President 
in  Council,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird,  may  be  attributed  the  abolition 
of  .shivery  throu^-liout  India— Act  V.  of  1848:  tlie  reform  of  the 
police — Act  IV.  of  1S44  ;  and  the  suppres.«ion  of  lotteries — Act  V. 
of  1844,  were  tlie  only  measures  of  importance  wiiich  were  pa.ssed 
durini,'  I-ord  F,lii'nboiou;.'-irs  incumbency.  On  .\pril  21,  1844,  the 
recall  of  Lord  llllenboroufrh  was  nnnounci-d  in  the  llou.«e  of 
Commons  by  Sir  Itobert  I'eel,  and  on  .lulv  14  he  left  Calcutta : 
_    „  his  bmther-in-law.   Sir  Ilenrv  HardinLre,  an  officer  of 

BIr  Ili-nry  .  .  ,     .•  .  , 

H.inifiitfp  large  military  experience,  beiny:  fippointe<l  to  suceee.l 
him,  who  reached  the  presidfiicy  on  the  2.'^rd  of  tlie 
name  montli.  Among  the  last  political  questions  which  came 
under  Lord  Klh-nborough's  notice  were  tiie  affairs  of  Shorapi>or. 
'J'he  regent  liad  died,  and  the  officer  in  p<ditical  charge,  ("aptiin 
Meadows  Taylor,  was  directed  to  assume  tlie  entire  conduct  of  the 
udiniiiistratioii  until  tlie  rai."h  should  attain  his  majority.  On  hi.'' 
arrival  in  F^ngland,  Lord  Klleiiborough  was  created  an  earl  fur 
his  .services  :  but  the  precise  grounds  of  his  recall  have  nevir 
transpired.  Although  objections  may  b<*  taken  to  his  proceedinL^'* 
in  many  cn««,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  prompt  action 
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in  regaid  to  llie  mutinous  army  of  Gwalior,  not  onlv  sa\e  1  tli«t 
State,  but  prevented  its  coalition  with  the  Sikhs,  whose  attitude 
was  hardly  now  to  be  mistaken,  and  whose  idtimate  hostility  with 
the  English  he  distinctly  predicted. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   AT.MIXISTRATION   OF  SIR   HENRr   HAEDIXGE— THE   FIKSt 
SIKH   AVAR,    1845. 

No  political  events  of  importance  occurred  for  the  first  few  months 
after  the  governor-general  s  arrival.     He  addressed  himself  with 
great  ability  and  assiduity  to  master  the  details  of  civil  crovern- 
meiit.  and   especially  to   the   extension  of  education        " 
The  discipline  of  the  Bengal  native  aimv,  there  wa^  ^'.TT"'" 
iittle  doubt,  had  become  lax ;  its  tone  had  deteriorated  :  punuC,',', ent 
and  after  mature  deliberation,  the  measure  of  corporrd  """« •"•'"J- 
punishment   for   serious   oHences,  whicii   had  been  abolished  bv 
Eord  ^\  illiam  Bentinck,  was  re-established.     The  ellect  produceil 
by  the  act  was  beneficial,  and  the  neces.^ity  for  the  punishnieat 
was  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  Punjab,  however,  required  the  utmost  viinlance :  and  tho*e 
who  bad  censured  Lord  Ellenborough's  haughty  treat- 
ment of  Gwalior,  soon  ackiiowledged  its  essential  wis-  P"S'k  ""* 
dom  and  foresight,  in  the  suppression  of  a  lawless  and  '"""'i  Encn- 
uncontrollable  force,  winch  was  readv  to  cast  in  its  lot  f"'res!gl;'' 
with  any  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.     Lord  Ellenboroucrh  had 
foreseen  also  the  probabilities  of  a  revolution  at  Lahore   and  its 
consequence  in  disturbances  on  the  frontier;  and  in  some  measure 
had  made  provision  against  such  a  contin-'ency.    With- 
r.ut  any  display,  he  had  gradually  augmented"  the  fron-  IZ:"; 
tier  forces  to  18,000  men,  with  seventy  guns ;  but  the  "'"-""'''^ 
stations  were  divided  by  considerable  intervals;  and  vet  to  increase 
tho  troops  on  the  frontier,  without  any  apparent  urgent  necessity 
would,  tlie  governor-general  considered,  excite  alarm  amon.r  thj 
Mkhs,  and  hasten  a  conclusion  which,  indeed,  sooner  or  later  ai)- 
peared  inevitable.     Troops  were,  therefore,  mas.sed  in   reserve   at 
L"^'.'!      """"^   ''^'''""  ^^•''^'"n'^'   till  the  frontier  army  amounted  to 
40.000  men  with  100  guns,  and  the  progress  of  events  at  Lahore 
was  looked  to  with  almost  nnparalleled  anxiety  throughout  India 
_  Khurruk  Singh,  tne  son  of  Punjeet  .Singh,  died  on  November 
o.   1840,   and    was   succeeded   by  his  son   Nao   Nihal  p^^^,, 
SiUjih,  who  hal  already  displayed   much   vigour  and  Llhore."' 
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capfioity.  Ou  rttuiniiig  from  tlie  performance  of  hi-s  father's  funeral 
ceremonies,  a  gateway,  whether  from  design  or  accident,  fell  upon 
him,  and  he  died  the  same  day  of  the  injury.  The  widow  ot 
Kliurruk  Singh  now  became  regent :  and  the  widow  of  Nao  Nihal 
Singh  being  pregnant,  it  was  hoped  slie  might  bear  a  son  wlio 
would  be  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  State.  Sh^re  Singh,  who  was 
a  reputed  son  of  llunjeet  Sin<:h,  was  friendly  to  the  English,  and 
liaviug,  by  a  successful  revolution,  obliged  Ranee  Clidnd  Koowur 
to  retire  to  an  estate  which  was  provided  for  her,  lie  thereupon 
became  supreme ;  but  he  was  under  the  control  of  tlie  Dogra 
family  of  Jummoo.  The  soldiers  of  the  army,  who  dictated  their 
own  terms,  had  alre;idy  rid  themselves  of  the  French  generals 
who  had  commanded  them,  and  had  become  so  uncontrollable, 
that  Shere  Singh  actually  applied  to  Lord  Auckland,  in  1841, 
for  a  force  to  overawe  them.  ILippily  this  proposition  was  not 
acceded  to,  as  a  rupture  with  the  Sikh  army  would,  at  that 
period,  have  been  attended  with  disastrous  consequences.  On 
Riiere Singh  September  lo,  184;J,  Shere  Singh  was  shut  on  the 
sh.t.  public  j)arade  by  Ajeet  Singh,  a  chief  who  had  been  in 

exile,  but  who  was  reston^d  to  favour  at  the  in^^tance  of  Dhyan 
Portih fiiiiBii  Singh  of  .lunimoo,  the  exeouti\e  minister;  and  on  the 
inurdt-red.  game  day.  Pertab  Singh,  the  son  of  Sh^re  Singh,  and 
the  minister  Dhyan  Singh,  were  also  murdered.  These  acts  were 
Ajopt Singh  avenged  by  the  troops,  who,  led  by  Ileera  Sin>>h,  the 
murdtrcd.  g(„j  ^jf  ])],yaii  Singh,  stormed  the  citadel  of  Lahore 
next  day,  and  Ajeet  Singh  was  seized  and  put  to  death.  After 
^,   ,  these    atrocities,    the    tronns     placed    on    the   throne 

niitiloep  .  '  '  ' 

Hiiii/h  Buc-  J)huleep  Singh,  the  reputed  son  of  llunjeet  Singh: 
and  Iluera  Singh  remained  in  possession  of  the  execu- 
tive power  as  regent.  lie  felt  k<'<;nly  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  army,  who,  by  means  of 
delegates  from  the  various  regiments,  had  established  Piinchayets, 
ur  councils,  and  had  thereby  become  supreme.  In  this  mo^d 
they  were  addressed  by  the  Ilanee  and  her  brother  Jowahir  Singh, 
„       „,    ,     nnii  ;;Hiiied  over  to  their  cansi!  ;  perceiving  which,  Ileera 

Hfrrn  Singh  '^  .  . 

inurdired.  Siiiglj  Hed  with  the  Pundit  .lulla,  a  celebrated  lirahmin 
H-strologcr  who  had  been  his  advi.ser ;  but  they  were  pursued  and 
put  to  death. 

.lowiihir  Singh,   who   now   assumed   the   direction    of   nfFairs, 
inwahir  '''"^    ''""  '''■■'   colleague,   Lall  Singh,  the  paramour   of 

Hingii  r*»»-nt.  jjij,  fiL-ter,  a  woman  of  mogt  licentious  habits.  Tlie 
army  was  conciliated  by  fresh  advances  of  pay  :  but  it  was  in  the 
Tsiri.uipnre  1^'  degree  exactive  and  turbulent,  and  to  find  them 
of  till- iirniy.  occupation,  they  were  directed  to  march  against 
Uoolab  Singh  of  Jummoo,  from  whom  they  extorted  thirly-HfO 
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IncB   of  rupees — 350,000/.      Moolraj,    the   governor   of  Mooltan, 
another   wealthy    individual,   had   become   senii-inde-  position  oi 
pendent :  and  besides  large  arrears  of  revenue,  had  re-  -"^''^'^''^y- 
fused  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000,000/.  sterling-,  -which   had  been  im- 
posed on  him.      lie  -was,   however,  reduced   in  time,  and   paid 
eigliteen  lacs — 180,000/. — to  the   army.     Early  in  184o,  Peshorji 
Singh,  an  adopted  son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  rose  in  rebellion,  but 
-was  taken  prisoner  in  the  month  of  August,  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Jowahir  Singh — an  act -which  so  incensed  the  ,     ., , 
army,  that  the  death  of  Jowahir  Singh  -was  determmed  sinxii 
on  in  a  full  meeting-  of  the  Punchayets,  and  he  was  taken 
to  the  parade-ground  by  the  troops,  and  executed,  in  the  middle  of 
September. 

The  Ranee  assumed  the  charge  of  affairs,  but  the  troops  actually 
offered  the    otfice  of   regent  to  the    highest    bidder.  „       „, .  ^ 

-11  Ranee  riuiid 

Goolab  Singh,  who  was  temporarily  the  most  popular,  kodwui-s 
and  Tej  Singh,  the  governor  of  J'eshawur,  both  declined 
the  perilous  honour ;  and  the  Ranee  continued  the  regency,  aided 
by  her  paramour  Lall  Singh  as  executive  minister,  and  by  T-ej 
Singh  as  commander-in-chief.  But  the  condition  of  the  army 
was  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis,  and  the  existing  government 
had  no  means  left  of  satisfying  the  troops,  or  of  paying  thoir  arrears 
and  extra  gratuities.  On  November  17,  after  several  previous 
consultations  with  the  delegates  of  the  army,  the  in-  i„va,ion  ..f 
vasinn  of  the  British  territories  was  determined  upon,  Jerruories 
and  the  order  issued  to  advance.  It  was  the  last  des-  decideu  on. 
perate  act  of  two  desperate  men,  and  a  violent  and  utterly  un- 
principled woman,  to  rid  themselves  of  troops  by  whom  they 
might  at  any  time  be  murdered,  and  the  treasury  of  the  State 
with  all  the  private  property  in  Lahore  and  Umritsir  plundered. 
If  the  army  conquered  the  British,  as  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
hopeful  of  doing,  it  would  advance  upon  Dehly  and  Benares,  and 
the  subjection  of  sill  India  would  follow ;  if  it  were  defeated,  it 
would  be  eventually  destroyed,  and  would  trouble  them  no  more. 
Such  were  the  grounds  of  their  proceedings.  The  troops  them- 
selves became  suspicious  of  the  Ranee's  intentions  and  of  her  ur- 
gency, and  for  three  weeks  refused  to  move :  and  it  was  only  on 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  the  governor-general 
by  the  Ranee,  that,  urged  by  her  bitter  taunts  as  well  as  com- 
mands, the  army,  60,000  strong,  with  200  guns  and  40,000  armed 
followers,  themselves  equal,  or  superior  to,  ordiuar}-  Indian  levies, 
marched  for  the  Sutlej. 

Major  Broadfoot  was  the  British  agent  on  the  frontier,  and 
before  the  Sikhs  moved  from  Lahore,  wrote  urgently  to  tliw 
governor-general  to  hasten  on  troops.     Sir  Henry  llardinge  -waa 
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then  in  camp,  intending  to  visit  the  frontier  in  the  course  of  a  tour 
of  inspection  :  but  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  an 
TrMiuur  *''  immediate  attack  by  the  Sikhs:  and  the  small  distance — 
♦.'.r'ui''-"^*'*  only  fifty  miles — wliieh  intervened  between  Lahore  and 
tfjvasiuu.  the  Sutlej,  gave  liim  little  time  for  ordering  up  the 
•^  ^.■.  reserves,  from  a  distance  of  loO  miles.    On  December  13, 

cross  t lie        the  first  division  of  the  Sikh  army  crossed  the  Sutlei, 

St'iitti  . 

and  on  tlie  10th,  the  whole  of  it  was  encamped  near 
Ferozepoor,  then  held  by  Sir  John  Littler  with  10,000  men  and 
thirty-one  guns.  He  was  a  brave  and  skilful  otKccr,  and  why 
he  had  not  disputed  the  xiassage  of  the  Sutlej  by  the  Sikhs  has 
never  been  publicly  expiarned. 

Like  the  news  of  Napoleon's  movement  received  at  Brussels, 

the  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Sutlej  bv  the  Sikhs 

British  .  ",  r  o  I     * 

tn.i.ys  arrived  at  Umballa  on  the  day  (December  11  j  on  which 

a  great  ball  was  to  be  given  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  he  moved  next  day  at  the  head  of  all  the  available  troops. 
In  six  days  the  force  marched  150  miles,  getting  little  food  and 
less  rest;  and  on  December  18,  after  a  long  march  of  twenty-one 
Manifesto  niilcs,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  cavalry  of 
i.suiM  i.>-  the  I  all  Singh's  divi.-ion  of  the  Sikh  armv  attacked  i\w 
(teiieriu.  leading  divisions  of  the  British  forces  at  Moodkee.  On 
the  confirmation  of  Major  Broadfoot's  news  the  governor-general 
had  published  a  nianilesto,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  an  un- 
provoked attack  on  a  friendly  power,  all  the  Sikh  possessions  east 
of  the  Sutlej  were  declared  forfeit.  He  then  threw  5,000  men 
I'rom  Loodhiana  into  Bussean,  where  Major  Broadfoot  had  collected 
provisions  aTid  stores.  Meanwhile,  Lall  Singh,  passing  Sir  John 
Littler,  had  pushed  on  to  Ferozo  Slieher.  where  he  formed  a  vast 
intrenched  camp :  and  hearing  that  the  British  force  advancing  was 
a  slight  one,  had  moved  on  the  18th  with  20,000  men  and  twenty- 
two  guns  to  oppose  it. 

While  it  liwted,  the  battle  of  Moodkee  was  sharp  and  bloody  : 
n-ttiipof  *"^  "'  ^''st,  Sepoys,  and  even  English  soldiers,  ex- 
u-xikee.  haustcd  as  they  were,  reeled  under  the  excellent  fire 
and  energetic  attack  of  the  Sikh  infantry  ;  but  before  night  finally 
closed,  seventeen  guns  had  been  taken,  and  the  Sikh  arnjv  retreated 
with  heavy  luss:  that  on  the  side  of  the  British — 872  (215  killed 
and  <m7  wounded) — included  Sir  Bobert  Sale  and  General 
McCaskill,  both  deeply  regretted.  On  the  IDth  and  20th,  the  arujy 
halted,  and  two  European  and  two  native  regiments  joined  th** 
commaL  Jer-in-chief. 

It  was  now  determined  to  assault  the  great  Sikh  en- 

Kxftle  of  r.1    ,1  1  .1  1    <;.• 

rrr.r.f  trcnchments   at  Teroze  Shelier  on    the    2 1st,  and  Sit 

John   Littler  was  directed  to  join   on  that  day,  with 
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.18  main  troops  a.=  hf  coTild  .spnre  from  Ferozepoor.     He  therefore 
inan.heil   with    5.000   infantry,    two   regiments    of  cavalry,   aiid 
tw»?nty-one  gun.=i,  and  took  up  liis  place  in  tlie  general  dispositiou 
of  tiie  troops  about  noon.     Had  the  army — 17,000  strong,  with 
sixty-nine  g^ins — advanced  at  once,  much  precious  time  would  havo 
been  saved,  the  action  would  have  been  nioie  decisive,  and  the 
loss  and  confu.sion  of  the  night  averted:  but  the  commander-in- 
chief  had  formetl  no  definite  plan,  beyond,  as  were  his  only  tactic, 
storming  batteries  and   carrying  them  by  the  bayonet ;    and  in 
moving  troops  from  place   to  place,  and  making  such  liasty  and 
imperfect   arrangeinents   as    ensued,    four   precious    hours    were 
wasted.     At  ab(Mtt  four  in  the  afternoon   of  the  shortest  day  in 
the  year,  when  but  little  daylight  remained,  the  British  forces 
were  led.  in  three   divisions — the  right  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the 
left  by  Sir  John  Littler,  and  the  centre  bv  the  gover-   , 
nor-general — to  the  attack  of  a  strong  intrenchment,  a  entroiKiied 
mile  and  a  half  long  by  half  a  mile  wide,  defended  by 
.'{.">,C00  of  the  flower  of  the  Sikh   army,  with  100  guns.     There 
were  weak  points  in  the  Sikh  works  whicli  might  have  been  dis- 
covered by  previous  reconnaissance  :  but  they  were  overlooked  or 
neglected,  and  the  very  strongest  portions  were  assaulted.     II.  M.'s 
50th  regiment,  directed  by  Captain  Pringle  O'Hanlou  of  the  staff, 
was  the   first   to    gain   a   footing  in    the  Sikh    camp,  Rp,ere 
and  the  combat  everywhere  became  general ;  but  the  ""'"'"s- 
enemy  were  as  resolute  in  defence  as  the  British  troops  were  per- 
pevering  in  assault.     Regiment  after  regiment  of  Sir  John  Littler's 
f'ivisii^n  staggered  under  the  tremendous  fire  of  grape  and  mus- 
ketrv  bv  which  thev  were  met.     TI.  M.'s  (j2nd  refjiment  was  much 
fiiattered  ;  and  at  nightfall  this  division  was  obliged  to  retire.     Sir 
Harry  Smith,  whose  brigade  had  carried  and  occupied  the  village 
of  Fero?'e  Sh^her,  was  unable  to  hold  it  dui-ing  the  night,  and  also 
drew  off;  but  General  Gilbert's  division  held  what  it  had  won. 
During  the  hottest  part  of  this  furious  combat  the  3rd  Dragoons 
rode  through  the  Sikh  camp,  from  end  to  end,  with  a  desperate  valour 
only  equalled  by  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Inkermann. 

Before  the  camp  was  carried,  darkness  fell  upon  the  scene,  and 
tlie  night  that  ensued  was  truly  designated  as  the  '  night  71,^ .  „j„,,t ,,( 
of  horrors.'  Portions  of  the  camp  were  held  by  the  'i'"''"""-' 
English  troops,  others  by  the  still  unconquered  Sikhs.  A  hard  frost 
set  in;  the  English  forces  had  had  neither  food  nor  water  for  manv 
hours,  and  the  intense  cold  aggravated  their  sufferings.  Men  of 
dift'erent  regiments,  European  and  native,  separated  in  the  darkne.«s 
and  confusion,  huddled  together;  and  the  noble  '  Ilusseinee  Pultim,' 
thf^  10th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Hall,  victorin-is 
and  unbroken,  was  a  rallying  point  for  many  a  weary  soldier  dm* 
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ing:  the  ni<rht.  By  the  bright  starlight,  the  Sikh  ftrtillery  from 
time  to  time  fired  upon  tlie  exhausted  troops,  nnd  one  large  gun 
in  particular  did  80  much  execution,  that  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, Sir  Henry  llardinge,  calling  upon  II. M. 'a  80th  and  thy 
1st  European  regiment,  among  whom  he  was  lying,  led  thom 
to  attack  and  spike  it,  driving  away  the  Sikh  infantry  by  whom  it 
was  guarded.     "SVhen    daylight  broke,   order  was  restored ;    the 

various  regiments  on  the  field  took  up  thiir  positions  in 
Rdvanc*  and  line  with  alacrity,  and  leading  their  respective  divisions, 
Mctory.  g.^  Hugh  Gough  and  the  governor-general  advanced 

steadily,  swept  through  the  camp  with  cheers,  and  changing  front 
on  the  centre,  completed  the  victory. 

Hut,  at  this  juncture  T^j  Singh  brought  up  from  the  Sutlej  h 
T.-j  Singh's  fresli  force  of  20,000  regular  and  irregular  infantry, 
nuvemtnte.  5^000  superb  Cavalry,  and  70  guns,  and  the  action  was 
partially  renewed.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  greatest  peril 
existed  ;  for  the  ammunition  of  all  arms  was  nearl}'  expended;  the 
formation  of  regiments  was  by  no  means  complete;  and  the 
troops  were  thoroughly  exhausted  alike  by  fatigue,  thirst,  and 
want  of  food.  The  advance  of  the  Sikh  cavalry,  accompanied  by 
horse-artillery,  is  described  as  the  most  splendid  sight  of  the 
campaign.  Their  horses  caracolling  and  bounding,  and  the  bright 
sunlight  flashing  from  steel  armour,  sabres,  and  spears,  they  came 
on  at  a  rppid  pace  to  within  400  yard?  of  the  British  line,  which, 
availing  itself  of  such  cover  as  could  be  found,  awaited  the  charge 
with  little  hope  of  repelling  it.     Suddenly,  however,  after  firing  a 

few  shots  from  their  cuns,  the  whole,  as  if  stricken  bv  a 
sn.iijciiiy         sudden  patiic  upon  a  movoment  ol  Ji,ng)ish  cavalry  on 

their  flank,  wheeled  about  and  retired  as  they  had  come. 
It  w.'us  rumoured  that  Tej  Singh  had  been  bribed  by  English  gold  ; 
but  this  has  never  been  substantiated,  and  his  retreat  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fa't  that  what  he  had  come  to  save  was  already  lost, 
and  subordinate  as  he  was  to  Lall  Singh,  who  had  fled  to  the 
Sutlej,  he  was  bound  to  follow  his  commander.  "What  he  did, 
*  was,'  as  he  said,  '  to  save  his  honour  as  a  soldier.' 

The  Britisli  loss  had  been  very  severe  in  G94  killed  and  1,721 
R.-vore  wounded,  with   a   large   proportion — lO'-]  —  r<{  officers, 

io»«i>.  among   whom    were    many    very    di.stingui.shed    men  : 

Broadfoot,  who  ha<l  won  a  high  reputation  in  Afghanistan,  and  who 
had  proved  invahuible  as  a  political  officer,  Somerset,  D'ArcyTodd 
<if  Herat  fame,  and  numy  other-i.  On  the  part  of  the  Sikhs,  the 
li)8S  was  estimated  at  8,000  men  ;  and  7.'i  noble  guns  and  many 
standards  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

In  the  Sikh  camp,  durinif  tlie  night,  dis.sensions  had  run  high, 
and   the  military  chest  of  Lall  Singh,  who  had  fled  at  an   earl^ 
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period,    was  plundered   bv  the  exasperated  soldierv.      Under   u 
better  and  braver  leader  the  result  nii-lit  indeed  liave  ^     ,    .   , 
been  very  ditterent;   for  never  before  had  so  hardlv-  sith  s..i<:iory. 
contested  a  battle  been  fought  in  India,  nor,  with  eventual  yiotory, 
had  ever  such  g-reat  peril  of  defeat  been  encountered. 


CIIAriER   V. 

3HE   FIRST   SIKH   AVAR,    AND    ADMIXISTRATIOX    OF   LORD    HARDINOE 

(c-outttiued),  184o  ro  1848. 

The  British  forces  could  not  immediately  follow  up  the  succeiss 
they  had  achieved;  heavy  guns,  stores,  and  ammunition   were  iUl 
wanting,  and  till  their  arrival  from  Dehlv,  no  forward 
movement  could  be  made.     The  Sikhs,  attributing  this  v''n^<-e''„"f 
delay  to  fear,  took  heart,  and   towards  the  middle  of  '""S'"''*- 
January,  Sirdar  Runjoor  Singh  recrossed  the  Sutlej  and  threatened 
the  station  of  Loodliiaua,  then  weakly  garrisoned.  Sir  Harry  Smith 
was  tliei-efore  detached  with  four  regiments  of  iufantrv,  three  c.f 
cavalry,  and  eighteen  guns  to  i-elieve  it.     He  had  been'       ^ 
cautioned  agamst  approaching  the  fort  of  Buddewal,  B-ddewai. 
which  lay  on  liis  route  ;  but,  nevertheless,  moving  under  its  walls, 
suffered  sharply  from  its  fire  and  from  the  splendid  artillerv  of 
Ruujoor  Singli,  lost  some   of  his   baggage,  and  was  oulv   saved 
from  further  disaster  by  the  dashing  charges  of  the  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Cureton.     Being  reinforced,  however,  by  his  j  unction  with 
the  I^iodhiana  troops  and  Brigadier  Wheeler's  brigade.  Sir  Harry 
Smith  now  advanced  in  turn  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  n.,,,,^,- 
liAd  taken  up  an  entrenched  position  at  Aliwal,  and  had  amuIi." 
been  reinforced  by  4,000  men  of  the  best  disciplined  Sikh  infantry. 
Their  army  amounted  by  estimate  to  ir,,000  men,  with  oG  guns; 
that  of  the  Briii-h  was  about  10,000  men,  with  .'52    guns°    On 
January  28  the  Sikhs  had  advanced  from  their  entreached  camp 
to  meet  Sir   Harry  Smith,  and  a  brilliant  action   ensi«»d.     The 
Sikh    squares   were    penetrated    and  overthrown    by   charges   of 
cavalry,  in  which  H.  M."s  16th  Lancers,  under  Colonel  Cureton,  in 
particular,    were   noblv  distinguished.     Position    after  t^  ,   .   ,  . 

•-•  1     ,  /.  1  nereat  of  [lia 

l>o:^ition,  battery  after  battery,  were  stormed  ;  G7  "-uns  ^iti's. 
were  taken;  and  the  enemy,  driven  to  the  bridge  of  boats  they 
h.id   constructed,   fled   precipitately    across   the    Sutlej,   many   o'f 
them  perishing  in  the  stream,  and  under  tiie  fire  of  the  artillery, 
which  played  with  great  elfect  upon  the  boats. 


X    i 
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Althoucrli  tlie  Sildi  army  hatl  MiiTorea  tliree  iiolable  defeats, 
they  still  continued  to  retain  ilieir  miscjiiievoiis  and 
Kegotiatioiis.  ^,^.^^,1^,,^  predominance  in  the  State.  Golab  Sinjih, 
vlio  had  nndertaken  the  office  of  minister  from  which  Lall 
S\n<yh  liad  been  deposed,  nlthoii^h  he  entered  into  ne-,M)tiations 
with  the  o-overnor-general,  who  demanded  the  dismissal  ot  the 
Sikh  army,  declared  that  he  was  helpless  to  efTect  it.  No  act  of 
Hostilities  submis.-ion  or  peaceful  overtures  from  the  army  having 
rt'suined.  i^yen  ollered,  hostilities  were  resumed  on  tlie  arrival 
of  the  siege-train  from  Dehly,  which  reached  camp  on  February 
8.  For  some  weeks,  the  Sikhs,  under  tlie  direction  of  a  Spanish 
officer  named  lluerba,  had  been  employed  in  cf)nstMicting  a 
remarkablv  powerful  tete  de  ;)WiC,  at  tlie  village  of  Soobraon,  to 
.   "  cover  a  brid"-e  of  boats  wliich  thev  had  thrown  across 

rositioii  of  ^^.,1  1         rl"rit  1  )•» 

Boobraou.  t},e  river  Sutlej,  below  tlie  lord  oi  liurreekee,  ami  it 
was  now  completed  in  a  series  of  half-moon  bastions,  connected  by 
curtains,  and  covered  by  a  ditch  in  front,  both  Hanks  resting  on 
the  river.  This  great  work,  two-and-a-half  miles  in  length,  was 
protected  bv  batteries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  so  as  to 
rommand  tlie  passage,  and  manned  by  35,000  of  the  best  of  the 
Sikh  troops,  witli  sixty-seven  heavy  guns.  It  had  been  difficult  to 
restrain  the  Biitisli  army  during  its  inaction  in  the  j.resence  of  the 
daily  progress  of  this  entrenchment;  but  one  day  only  intervened 
between  "the  arrival  of  the  heavy  guns,  stores,  and  ammunition, 
and  the  assault.  The  British  army  consisted  of  ir,.OiO  men,  of 
whom  5,0U0  were  Europeans;  and  uiub-r  cover  of  a  fog,  on  the 
mornin'T  of  February  10,  all  tlie  dispositions  for  attack  wore  made 
without  being  noticed  by  tlie  enemy. 

When   they  wre  complete,   about   seven    in   the  morning,  the 
„    ,     ,        fo'--  suddenlv  rolled  awav,  disphiving  the  British  forces 

Dnttle  or  o  •  . '   1       1  I  .1 

B.".brii..ii.  j,j  order  of  battle  ;  and  the  heavy  guns  opened  on  the 
Sikhs;  but  they  made  no  impression  on  the  earthworks;  the 
enemy's  fire  was  not  checked,  and  the  only  resource  that  remained 
was  a  general  assaidt,  whirh  was  forthwith  carried  out.  amidst 
,.,„  the  thunder  of  Ji'O  pieces  of  artillery  on  b.-th  sides. 
6ikhp<.»Hi..ii.  Al)out  nine  o'clock,  tlie  whole  of  the  inlantry  divisions 
ndvanced.  Of  Sir  Kobert  Dick's  division  on  tlie  left,  the  horse- 
artillerv,  under  Colonel  Lane,  gallopped  up  to  witliin  .'500  yards  of 
the  Sikh  batteries,  and  delivered  their  tire,  while  the  brigade 
under  Colonel  Storey,  II.M.'s  lOih  and  Tj.'^rd  regiments,  with  tlie 
4;5rd  and  oOih  Native  Infantry,  advancing  in  line  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  parade  niovement.  were  the  first  to  reach  the  entrench- 
ment: and  the  Sikhs  gathered  to  defend  it,  which  they  did  by 
a  withering  lire  tli.it  ch.M'ked  the  leailing  troops,  but  did  not 
r.pulse  them.     The  diNieiuus  of  Sir  ILirry  Smith  on  the  ri^ht, 
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anj  General  Gilbert  iu  the  centre,  wore  led  on  iu  turn,  and  after 
a  severe  carua^^e   tie  entrenchment  was  won.     The  Sikh  troops, 
fighting  desperately  to  the  la.t,  retired  to  the  bridge,  where  thei 
r«troat  became  a  tl.ght :  and  the  British  ho:-se-artillery  comin-  up 
at  a  gallop,  poured  grape  and  shrapnel  on   the  flvin-  ^        " 
masses,  till  the  stream,  now  barely  fordable,  was  choked  vK" 
with  corpses,  and  the  water  dyed  with  blood.    Nearly  10,000  Sikhs 
perished  in  two  hours,  and  the  whole  of  their  guns,  .ixtv-seven 
in  number,  with  standards  and  immense  military  stores,  remained 
.-is  trophies  to  the  victors.     The  battle  had  begun  in  earnest  at 
nine  o  clock,  and  by  eleven  there  was  not  a  single  Sikh  soldier, 
excep    the  dead  and  wounded,  on  the  left  banlc  of  the  river      The 
l>ritis  1  loss  was  also  severe,   amounting  to  2,.38:J  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  General  Sir  Robert  Dick,  who  fell  in  the  assault. 

^.tW  T'  '^''"  1    ''  i",  ''''^"■'"^'   '^"^  ^"^^^''    '-^""y  across  the 
butlej   by  a   bridge  of  boats,   which   was  constructed 

by  Major  Abbott  with   the  boats  which  Lord   Ellen-  t^^i^^ 

borough  had   procured  from   Sinde  ;    they  crossed  on  ^""*- 

the   night  of  the  action,  and  on  the   lUh  envoys  arrived  from 

Idty^)         '^''P  ^;"^^'  ""  '^'   ^~'^'-      ^"  '^'^-^Oth,  bavin.; 
ad^anced  by  easy  marches,  the  army  encamped  on  the 

plain  01   Meean  Meer,  without  Lahore,  and  the  citadel  Jfrdand 

ja.s  partly  occupied  by  British  troops.  Sir  Henry  ILir-  "'"'^"i"*'!- 

dinge,  on  February  22,  issued  a  public  notification  re-  ^^'"'ifl^tion. 

viewing  the  events  that  had  occurred,  and  dwelling  with  a  proud 

flow  roTt"l  '?-f'l   '"'   ^'"*  "^  ''''''  '""y^  ^-  ^^'^  '^^f-^e^  the 
them  oS,^      '^'t"  T^  ^"  'r'  ^'""''^^  "^'^"°«'  "^^  '^^^^  from 

of  whT;^  '  'n       l^""  ""^  '  "'^^  '^''^'^''^  ^  treaty,  the^condition^s 
of  whicu  will   end  to  secure  the  British  provinces  from  the  repeti- 

tt^tvitr        '"'"""',   ^"  tl- ^^^>d' at  a  public  durbar^he 
treaty  itself  was  executed.     All  the  Sikh  territories 
on  the  left   bank  of   the    Sutlej,  with  the   Jullunder  Klir"" 
i^ooat),  a  lertile  tract  lying  between   the  Sutlej  and   '■'"^""""^"t- 

l.nuT''  T'  1'  '''?'""  ^'''''^' '  1,500,000/.  to  be  provided, 
partly  by  cash,  and  partly  by  the  sale  of  the  mountain  territory 
winch  includes  Iva.hmere  ;  all  the  mutinous  troops  to  be  disbanded 
and  the  army  for  the  future  to  consist  of  twenty-fiye  battalions  o 
800  each,  or  20,000  men  with  12,000  cavalry.^  Golab 
Singh  became  the  purchaser  of  Kashmere  for  a  million  Si::^ny 
sterling,   and   a   separate   treaty  was  made  with  him  ^"^^^'"s^'- 
on  March  16,  at  Umritsir,  which  secured  to  him  and  his  heirs  the 
sovereignty  of  the  districts  he  had  purchased.     The  ..ale  of  Ka^h- 
mere  was  sharply  criticised  at  the  time ;    but    its    inaccessible 
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character,   and  the  still  uncertain  relations  with  the  Piinjab,  are 
conclusive  reasons  a.s  to  the  necessity  of  then  abandoning  it. 

On  U.wx-h  (■>,  a  subsidiary  treaty  was  made  with  the  Lahore 
„  ..  ,^-  „  State  in  re-rard  to  the  retention  of  a  body  of  British 
troiiiy.  troons    during  the  reconstruction  of   the   government 

find  tlie  army,  and  was  to  be  in  force  till  tlie  end  of  the  year  only. 
Major,   afterwards  Sir  Henry,  Lawrence  was    left  in   charge  of 
>  ,.,c«i..„      atiairs.      The    army  brought   away  all    the    captured 
ofiiirs.kb      ordnance;    and    250   superb    guns,   with    their    equip- 
c2wk         ments,  were  marched    through  tlie  British  territories, 
and,  halting  at  every  station,  were  salut^-d  l)y  the  troops,  until  tli.  y 
reached  Calcutta,  where   tliey   were    publicly    received  with  all 
honours.      \Vithout  this  deiuonstration  it  seemed  probable  that 
♦.lie  British   victories  would  have  been   considered   as   fictions  by 
most  of  tl\e  native  courts,  so  impossible  did  tlie  occurrences  of  this 
hhort  but  decisive  war  appear.     In   England   the  accounts  of  it 
■\irere  received  with  enthusiasm.     Tlie  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
rftiliament  were  voted  to  the  nrmy.  and  tlie  governor-general  and 
Sir   Hugh    Gough   were  mised  to  the   peerage;    Sir  Hiiiry  Smith 
wa.s  created   a  baronet,  and  honoui-s  of  the   Bath  were  freely  dis- 
tributed.   Upon  the  army  the  governor-general  conffrred  a  donation 
nf  twelve  months"  batta,  or  extra  allowance.     Thus  the  first  Sikh 
war  ended,  and  witli  it  the   policy  and  foresight  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,    in   regard  to  Gwalior,  were  amply  confirni<Hl.     If  the 
Mahrfttta  army  had  continued  to  exist  in  its  lawless  and  disafVected 
condition,  the"counterpart  of  tliat  of  the  Sikhs,  it  could  not  have 
been  restrained,  and  under  the  fierce  attack  of  the  Sikhs  in  front, 
and  that  of  Gwalior  in  the  rear,  the  peril  would  have  bfctn  ex- 

tieiiie. 

Although  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  conquered  Sinde  proper  by 
"  his  defeat  of  the  .\moers,  there  remained  many  iin- 
Vn'3inri'l'«mi  subdued  Beloche  tribes  to  the  north-we.st,  inhabiting 
i.ei6ci.i«ui...  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  country  of  Cutch  Gundava,  Murrees,  Boog- 
tees  and  others,  which  had,  for  an  unknown  period,  defied  alike  Sinde 
and  Persia,  and,  as  habitual  marauders,  preyed  upon  Sinde  with  im- 
punity. It  was  impossible  to  bring  their  chiefs  to  terms,  and  the 
perpetual  menace  of  their  forces,  which  were  computed  at  18,000 
men,  rendered  a  campaign  against  tliem  unavoidable.  This,  with 
all  his  accustomed  energy  and  skill,  Sir  Charles  conducted  in 
person,  and  moved  into  the  enemy's  territories  on  January  13,  1815. 
Jn  spite  of  a  more  rugged  country  than  had  even  been  anticipated, 
bristling  with  stronghohis,  and  after  considerable  lesistanee,  the 
Pur.eMfui  chief  rebel,  Beejii  Khan,  was  defeated  and  eventually 
,im'i«"gn.  raptured  ;  and  bv  Mnvch  9,  this  local  war  was  at  end. 
Nothing  fould  have  been  uk  re  complete  or  ni'  riionous  than  the 
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whole  of  Sir  Clmrlos  Nupi.M-'s   nnli.ary    operations:    thev  werv^ 
those  of  a  brave  soldier  aj.d  au  eminent  tactician;  but  bis  civil 
.tamimstration,   upon   which   lie  most  prided   himself   ^,  , 
and  which  IS  detailed  in  '  The  Administration  of  Sinde  '  >-"'-- 
though  It  effected  many  reforms  of  the  preceding  vicious  n.tive 
government,  could  not  make  a  p,.or  eoLtry  rich,  no;  Iltlrn'rh 
bir  Charles  issued  a   n.emorable    proclamation  in    Lord   Eilea- 
boroughs  style    'to  his   soldi.rs,'  announcing  and  assertin..  the 
hnuncial  success  of  b>8  measures,  were  either  the  Government  or 
.he  public  satished   that  it  w<.s  true.      The   student   of  Indian 
alairs  should  not,  however,  neglect  to  read  the  wo.k.  extant  up„n 
the  bitterly-disputed  question  of  Sinde,  from  Sir  James  Outram's 
commentary  on 'Ihe   Conquest  of  Sinde,' to  other  works  of  Sir 
Charles  x\apier  and  his  brother  William  in  replv.     The  whole  of 
the  Sinde  question,  its  conquest  and  its  administration,  are  dis- 
cussed  in  these  volumes. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  new  arrang-ements  at  Lahore  was  the 
conhrmation  ot   Lall   Singh   as  executive  minister-   a 
man  of  low  origin,  and  the  notorious  paramour  of  the  t^/T''"' 
Kanee,  fuitiiless  alike  to  the  Sikhs  and  to  the  Enu-lish    ^■■''""■''• 
'Jhe  Eanee  herself   was  recognised  as  nominal  "regent,  and  the 
advice  and  direction  of  Major  Lawrence  were  to  be  available  on  ail 
occasions.     Lall  Singh's  perfidy  was  soon  manifest.     lie  had  in- 
cited a  rebellion  in  Kashmere  against  Golab  Singh,  which  wa' 
only  suppi^essed  by  Major  Lawrence  himself,  at  the  head  of  troop^ 
which  had  lately  been  fighting  against  English  armies;  his  own 
orders  m  writing  to  the  insurgent  rmani-ood-<Jeen  wei-e  produced 
by   that   person,    and   J.all    Si„gh   was    tried    by   an  J 
assembly  of  Sikh    chiefs,  found' guiltv,  and  banished  «■"«''' '^" 
Irom  LiJjore  to  Benares  on  a  j)eiision. 

Before  the  time  arrived  for  the  withdmwal  of  the  British  troops 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treatv,  the  leadin.r  Sikh  . 
chiefs,  convinced  of  the  entire  impokbility  of  forniin..  ^'BrU^^" 
or  continuing  a  united  or  harmonious  administratioif  r^^ueJU 
viewed  the  approaching  departure  of  the   English   with   di.mav 
and  besought  a  continuance  of  nssi.stance  and  direction  until  tiie' 
rajah  should  attain  his  majoritv.    Lord  IJardin-e,  after 
every  consideration  of  their  request,  gave  a  very  re-  \Z%u,e 
luctant.  assent:  for  he  saw  clearly  that  there  was  in  '^""«"'»- 
reality  no  alternative  between   new  disturbances  in   the  Lahore 
aI  "''",  Y  Pi-"l>able  prevention  by  local  British  authority 

and  he  chose  the  latter.    On  December  16,  1840  a  new 
t.eMty  was  executed  by  all  the  principal   chiefs  of  the  ^"^"^rlf. 
uniab,  bity-two  in  number,  winch  provided   that   a  council  of 
regency  of  eight  of  them  should  be  directed  by  the  British  iiesi- 
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dent;  and  that  tvrenty-two  lacs  of  rupees  plioukl  be  allotted  for 
the  support  of  ]5riti.*b  troops  to  be  stationed  in  the  Punjab.  There 
seemed  indeed  to  be  every  probability  that  this  measure,  arisin^f 
from  the  spontaneous  request  of  the  chiefs,  wotild  last  its  time ; 
but  the  sequel  proved  the  contrary,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

It  was  not  only  for  tlie  vi^-^orous  prosecution  and  successful  ter- 
iinviewof  niiiiation  of  the  Silvh  war  that  Lord  Ilarding-e's  ad- 
J'""''.  ,,.  ministration  of  three  years  remains  a  memorable  record 
g.'vermil.Mit.  jn  tlie  liistory  of  India.  The  army,  which  liad  been 
very  lar-rely  increa.«ed  since  1838,  was  reduced  by  50,000  infantry, 
without  aiiy  curtailment  of  ofhcers,  and  aug-mented  in  irrej/ular 
cavalry.  The  frontier  was  protected  by  54,000  men,  distributed 
in  stations  between  Umballa,  Meerut,  and  the  Sutlej.  Moveable 
brigades  were  establislied  in  the  runjab  :  and,  as  far  as  was  p<.s- 
fiible,  every  future  conting-ency  was  provided  for.  In  his  financial 
arran"enu'nts,  tlie  ofovernor-general  was  equally  successful,  and 
the  public  expenditure  was  reduced  within  the  ordinary  income. 
The  <rreat  Ganges  canal,  which  had  been  begun  during  Lord 
Auckland's  incumbency,  and  suspended  in  that  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  was  recommenced  in  March  1847.  The  question  of 
railways,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  materially  furthered;  and  in  a 
true  spirit  of  huniiinity.  Lord  William  B^nlinck's  edict  against 
Suttee  was  e.xtended  to  the  territories  of  native  princes  and  chiefs, 
accompanied  by  earnest  requests  that  the  suppression  of  female 
infanticide  and' slavery  should  follow.  A  strange  portion  of  old 
customs  had  remained  in  Sunday  labour  in  all  departtnents  of  the 
State,  which  wa.s  finally  abolished.  Amidst  .so  benevolent  and  so 
„  ,  wise  a  career,  the  unexpected  return  of  Lord  Ilardinge 

India.  to  England  whs  a  subject  of  imiversal  regret;  and  he 

finally  .mailed  on  March  15,  1848,  having  won  the  reputation  of  a 
greatsoldier  and  statesman,  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  materially 
enhanced. 


(TiArTER  vr. 


THE    AD.MINISTRATrON-    OK    T.ORn    lUI.HorsiE— THE   SECOND   SIKH 
WAR,    1H48    TO    1840. 

IHE  succe-sor  to  Lord  Ilardinge  wn.s  Lord  Palhoiisie,  wlio  lisd 
been  President  of  the  WoswA  of  Trade  undi-r  the  »i(lmini>- 
n,'M'.n.ie  tration  of  Sir  h'ol^ert  Peel,  and  had  displayed  much 
l\X:'l','nT.  ability  in  the  ardiiou.s  duties  of  iiis  ofTue  ;  but  he  Inn! 
geiiiriiL  jjQ  kuowledi^e  of  the  afl'iirs  of  India,  and  its  detaiit-  had 
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to  be  acquired  by  local  experience.  lie  landed  at  Calcutta  on 
JanuiUT  lit.  18-18,  and  had  tlio  benefit  of  rec-eivinir  Ironi  Lord 
Ilardinge  full  information  in  rc-orard  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
State.  Lord  Dalliousie  was  only  tliirty-six  years  old.  and  in  the 
full  vigour  of  his  extraordinary  talents ;  and,  so  far  as  could  be 
foreseen,  his  administration  promised  to  be  one  of  peace  and  pro- 
gress only.  This  hope  was,  howe\er,  soon  roughly  dissipated. 
3Ioolraj,the  Sikh  governor  of  Mooltan,  broke  into  rebellion  in  four 
months  after  Lord  Dalhousie's  arrival,  and  the  second  Sikh  war 
began. 

It  will  be  remembered  tliat  before  the  invasion  of  British  terri- 
tory by  the  Sikhs,  Moolraj.  the  Dewan  of  Mooltan,  who  Eventnat 
liad  succeeded  his  father,  Sawun  .Mull,  in  1844,  had  ^^""'la''- 
been  required  to  pay  a  million  sterling  as  a  tine  on  succession, 
wiiich  he  had  compromised  with  the  army  for  eighteen  lacs  of 
rupees;  but  he  had  not  yet  paid  this  sum,  and  bis  position  being 
in  the  last  depr^e  equivocal,  a  force  was  sint  against  him  after 
the  re-establishment  of  the  gt)vernment,  with  no  result.  Major 
Lawrence  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  England  for  his  health, 
and  his  place  was  occupied  for  a  time  by  liis  brother,  Mr.  John, 
afterwards  I^ord,  Lawrence,  and  ultiinateh'  conferred  upou  Sir 
Frederick  Currie,  formerly  political  secretary  to  Government,  who 
was  practically  acquainted  with  Sikh  affairs,  and  assumed  charge 
on  April  r>,  18J8.  Finding  entire  evasion  of  the  payment  he  had 
agreed  to  make  impossible,  Mooliaj,  under  the  guarantee  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  had  previously  visited  Lahore,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements ;  but  he  then  tendered  his 
resignation  of  office,  which  was  accepted,  and  Khan  Singh,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Vans  Agnew,  a  young  civilian,  and  Lieutenant 
Andevson,  Moolrfij  having  preceded  them,  were  dispatched  from 
Lahore  to  take  char^^.e  of  the  provinces,  and  they  reached 
Mooltan  on  April  18.  A  small  force,  consisting  of  a  Goorklia 
regiment  600  strong,  500  cavalry,  and  a  ti-oop  of  hovse-artilleiy, 
was  ulso  dispatched  tc  occupy  Mooltan,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
same  day  as  Mr.  Agnew.  On  this  day,  Moolraj,  with  apparent 
good  faith,  had  paid  two  visits  to  the  Eedgah,  a  fortified  enclosure 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Agnew,  and  arranged  that  the 
fort  was  to  be  given  up  on  the  following  day.  Nothing  doubting, 
Mr.  Agnew  repaired  to  the  fort,  of  which  two  companies  of  the 
Goorkhas  had  been  placed  in  charge  ;  but  as  he  was  returning  in 
company  with  Mooliaj,  who  rode  by  his  side,  he  was 
speared  by  a  man  in  the  gateway,  wounded  with  aumcw 
sword-cuts,  and,  rescued  with  difliculty,  was  earned 
back  to  the  F.edgah  by  Khan  Singh  and  Rung  Kiim,  the  brother 
>f  Moolraj  :  at  the  same  time,  Lieutenant  Anderson  was  attacked 
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»ud  despemtely  wounded,  hut  was  also  broujrht  in  bv  tlie  Goorkloa.<«. 
Mr.  Agnew  wa.s  able  to  write  a  rept>rt  of  the  occurrence,  and  to 
eunimon  Moolnij,  who  lind  ridden  off  to  his  country-house,  to 
Recount  for  tlie  tieaclierv ;  but  Moolnij  was  tlien  enpijred  in 
fctrengtheninjr  his  position  by  appeals  to  his  soldiery,  declared  they 
would  not  let  him  move,  and  the  Goorkha  e.«ci a't  and  Silch  cavalry, 
Feeing  the  turn  nftair.n  had  tiiheu.  left  the  unfortunate  otiicera 
to  their  fate.  Khan  8in;.'-Ii  alune  remained  with  them  to  the  last: 
.,    „  atid   in   the  afternoon  a  mob  rushed  into  the  Eedirah 

Mr.  Vans  _  _  f^ 

Aviiowand      witli  frautic  yells,  and  brntallv  murdered   tlie  Avonnded 

l.lrClell.'lIlt  1111  "  II-  ,-•'     1       •        1  1  1-1 

An.i.T.«i>n  and  lielple.ss  men,  liacking  oil  their  heads,  wliu-li  were 
taken  to  Moolraj  and  afterwards  blown  to  pieces.  It 
was  evident  that  two  great  and  deplorable  errors  had  been  com- 
mitted. The  forces  of  Moolraj,  and  the  probabilities  of  their  re- 
ei.stance  to  a  new  governor,  had  not  been  a.^certained  at  all.  The 
sincerity  of  Moolraj's  resignation  was  not  in  any  way  tested,  and 
tlie  force  sent  with  the  political  agents  and  the  new  governor  was 
altogether  too  sliglit,  even  had  it  been  faitliful,  to  have  oppo.-^ed 
-Moolnij,  or  obliged  him  to  evacuate  a  place,  to  defend  which  was 
a  point  of  family  honour,  and  upon  the  maintenanc*  of  whicli  tlm 
eiipport  of  all  the  retainer,-^  of  lii.s  liou.se  depended.  But  the  evil 
had  been  done,  and  it  remained  to  apply  the  remedy. 

It  is  little  to  say  that  had  ])r(Mnpt  measures  been  adopted,  had 
inrtiii..p<iiient  '^"^  ^r  two  of  the  moveable  brij^ades,  specially  organ- 
iroceeditigs.  jgg^j  f^j,  shqJi  emergencies  by  Lord  Ilardinge,  been  set 
in  motion,  supported  by  a  movement  from  Upper  Sinde,  tho 
in.<urrection  might  liave  been  nipped  in  the  bud  ;  but  this  waa 
not  done.  Sir  Fredericic  Currie,  tluiugh  he  ])ut  troops  under 
orders  to  march,  waited  the  final  orders  of  the  con)mander-in- 
c-liief.  Lord  fiouiih  Iiesitated  l)ecau.se  it  was  the  hottest  sea.'^on  of 
tlie  year,  and  Lord  iJalliousie  eoiihding  in  the  views  of  per.sona 
of  local  experience,  he  himself  having  none,  acquiesced  in  the 
measure  of  delay.  It  wa.s  clear  that  Moolnij  could  not  escape, 
and  ills  puni.shment  could  be  safely  deferred  to  a  more  convenient 
Bea.'^on. 

Meanwhile,  a  young  officer.  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Sir  Herbert, 
Bi  iriipd  Kdwiirdes,  wlio  was  employed  in  .settling  tiie  province 

rfUrutrimnt  "'  '5"""'^'^  '""1  received  H  letter  from  .Mr.  Agiiew,  in- 
i;ci»«rdf».  forming  him  of  his  peril,  whirh  was  followed  by  news 
('f  his  murd'T.  He  immediately  em.'i.'jed  tlie  river  Indus,  but, 
^     liiiding  his  tnio])s  un'aithfui,  returned.     Colonel  Cort- 

H-- ii  jnlnod  '  /J.  •  1         t-.M  1 

I. r  CI. .ml       landt,  an  otticer  in  the   oikh  .service,  had,  however,  a 
faithful  regiment,  which   became  the  nucleus  of  other 
It'vies ;  the   Naw.ib   of   lialiawulpoor   forwarded   a  contingent  of 
M.i"inij  inililleront  retainers,  and  after  n.«.iisting  Cortlnndt  tode- 

«cfe«ted.        fg„j  a„  Rttaik  upon  him  of  0,000  men  sent  by  Moolr.ij, 
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tlie  Tounir  conniiander,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  Clive,  ajrain 
defeated  Moolraj  iu  person  at  Kinevree  on  June  18.  Edwartlea 
could  only  implore  the  Resident  to  i-einforce  him  with  regular 
troops:  but  the  commander-in-cliief  was  still  impracticable,  and 
Sir  Frederick  Currie  would  not  assume  any  military  responsibility. 
Edwavdes  was,  however,  on  the  28th,  reinforced  by  4,000  men 
under  Imnm-ood-deen,  the  former  rebel  of  Kashmere,  but  now 
a  loval  subject,  and  had  now  no  less  tl.an  18,000  men,  with 
twenty-two  'nins,  undtT  his  command  ;  and,  advancing  „  .  .. 
on  Mod  tan,  was  met  at  Suddoosain  by  Moolraj,  with  dpfeatidi.y 
Bn  army  of  10.000  men  witli  eleven  iruns,  wliom  he 
defeated  witli  heavy  loss,  and  Mooliaj  was  driven  into  the  fort 
of  Moolt5\n,  whence  he  was  unable  ta  emerge.  The  whole  of  these 
proceedings  and  collateral  events,  nowbriefi\  sketched,  are  vividly 
described  at  lengtli  iu  Sir  Ileibert  Edwardes's  work,  *  A  Year  in 
the  rimjiib,'  which  will  well  repay  perusal,  and  proves  how  little 
able  Moidraj  would  have  been  to  witlistand  a  combined  advance 
of  British  troops,  had  it  been  early  and  promptly  made. 

PerliJtps  Edwardes  had  become  over-confident  from  success :  for 
he  held  the  capture  of  Mooltan  to  be  a  comparatively  lijiht  att'air ; 
and  on  July  10,  Sir  Frederick   Currie  took  upon  himself  to  order 
(Jeneral   AVhish    to    proceed  to  Mooltan   with    a   battering-tr  in, 
thus  anticipating  Lord  Gough's  decision,  supported  by  that  of  the 
governor-general,  dated  July  11,  that   an   immediate  f„.„erai 
advance  would    be   expedient.     It  only  therefore   re-  ^.l.'";'!..^   » 
niained  to  carry  out  the  operation  with  vigour ;  the  ii^^"-!:*" 
face   was  doubled    by   Lord   Gough's   orders,   and    on   July  24, 
the  general  mnrched  lor  Mooltan,  at  the  liead  of  8,000  men  of 
all  arms,  in  two  columns,  one  on  the  ri|^ht  and  one  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  liver  Sutlej. 

Mooltan  was   reached    on   September   4,  and    General  Whish 
found  it  invested  by  Lieutenant  Edwaales,  with  7,700  jjonitan 
infanliT  and  4,000  cavalry,  the  Baliawulpoor  contingent,  '"»e^ced. 
under  Lieutenant  Like,  of  O.700  in'antry  and  1,000  cavalry,  and  a 
Sikh  force,  under  Sirdar  Shere  Singh,  of  UOO  infantry  and  3,800 
cavalry;  thus  forming  a  total  of  o2,000  men,  with  forty-five  guns, 
and  four  mortars.      To  oppose  these   united   forces,  Moolraj  had 
but  12,000,  with  fifty-four  heavy  guns,  and  four  mortars  ;  but  he 
had  made   Mooltan,  by  earthen   defences  outside  the  n^pre^t 
ditch,  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in   India,  and  it  was  strength, 
not  inappropiiately  termed  a  .second  Bhurtpoor.     After   a  formal 
Bummons  of  the  garri.son  on  the  4tli,  strange  to  say,  iu  the  name 
of  the  Queen  of  Enirland,  as  the  aily  of  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
Singh,  which  served  to  confirm  a  fast-.spreading  opinion  j!i,.Be„f 
that    the    Punjab  was  about   to   be  fm-mally   aime.Ked  M""'t»i'- 
—the   siege    began   in    earnest  on  the  7lh  :    and  after  a  spirited 
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acti(  n,  the  enemy,  -wiio  re.«iste(l  stoutly,  were  driven  witliin  the 
„,  .     „,    ^     defences.     At  this  junctiiie,  Sh»5re  Sinjjh,  whose  con- 

PluTC  Rliigh  .    .  ... 

j..(ii9  the         duet  had  been  lon<r  suspicious,  openly  joined  the  enemy, 
and,  to  prove  his  devotion  to  tlie  Sikh  cause,  marched 
Ju's'iiendea'*     to  join  liis  father  Cliutter  Sinj;h,  already  in   open  re- 
hellion  ;  when,  i;nder  tlie  determination  of  a  council  of 
war,  the  sie^e  of  Mooltan  was  for  the  present  suspended. 

Meanwhile,  under   the   active  intrijjnes  of  the  ^Idharanee,  the 
.     whole  of  the  Piinii'ib  had  become  a  scene  of  covert  dis- 

infriBiieso!  ,       .  •' 

tiir  Miiiia-        aflection — almost  every  chief  who  had  united  in  im- 

r:iiiee.  ,.  it->--i  "  -ii-  i 

])lonn^  the  Jiritisli  to  remain  liad  si^ined  a  covenant  to 
drive  them  from  the  INmjab.  The  Kanee's  intrigues  spread  rapidly 
to  native  courts  in  India,  urjriiip-  an  eft'ort  to  drive  the  Britisli 
into  the  sea:   and   at  len-rth  they  brcame  too  notorious  to  be  nej:- 

lected  or  overlooked,  and  she  was  removed  to  Benares. 
•:viii..v.d  to     But  the  mischief  had  been  done  :  and  the  seeds  of  revolt, 

so  deeply  sown,  were  already  springing  up  vigorously  in 
various  directions. 

Keinforcements   from   Rombay  only   readied    Mooltan   late   in 
„.     .        .     December,  and  on  tbeir  arrival  the  siAre  was  recom- 

The  Si6ffc  o* 

M.")irari  meuced,  on  the  ■27th   of  that  month.    Ciencral  Whish 

had  meanwhile  taken  up  a  position  near  the  city,  and 
liad  not  been  seiiously  molested  ;  but  in  the  interim  the  defences 
of  the  fort  had  been  much  improved  and  strengthened.  Tins 
siege  was  now  pressed  with  science  and  vigour,  and  a  spirited 
tally  WHS  beaten  back  by  Edwardes's  force,  against  which  it  was 
directed.  On  the  .Wth,  tlie  great  magazine  in  the  city,  whii  h 
had  contained  40{),()00  pounds  of  powder,  wa.s  exploded  bya  sliell, 
causing  vast  destruction.  On  January  2,  two  breaches  in  the 
Pt.innnf  ^ity  Wall  Were  reported  practicable,  and  by  one  the 
the  fort.  place  was  carried  ;  b.it  in  the  other  the  real  city  wall 
was  found  entire,  beyond  a  deep  ditch,  on  the  counterscarp  of 
which  a  new  and  huge  rampart  of  earth  had  been  constructed. 
On  the  cajiture  of  the  city,  Mooliaj  retreated  to  the  citadel  with 
the  remnant  of  his  force,  about  3,000  men  ;  but  on 
nirniKhm      Januarv   L'9  two  breaches  were  eH'ecfed,  and  Mooliaj, 

(hocluUul.  •1.1  •  e   \  •      1  •  i         A 

With  the  survivors  ol  Ins  brave  grirrison,  surrenderea 
themselves  at   discretion.      lie  was  afterwards  trieil  at  Liibore, 
and  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  he  was  spared,  and  im- 
prisoned for  life,  and  not  long  afterwards  died. 


■ 
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CFIAPTER   YIL 

THE  SEOOXD   SIKH   WAR   (concluded),   AND   ANNEXATION   01'   THB 

prxjAR,  1848  TO  1849. 

*  I'x WARNED  by  precedent,   uninfluenced  by  example,  the   Sikh 
nation  has  called  for  war  ;  and,  on  mv  word,  Sir,  they  „, 

•  7  7*/     The  &£('oiiil 

shall  have  it  with  a  vengeance.'  Such  was  Lord  Dal-  sikii  whi- 
houaie's  memorable  expression  at  a  farewell  banquet 
before  he  left  Calcutta,  en  October  10,  1848,  on  his  way  to  the 
upper  provinces.  Althou-jh  the  wliole  of  the  Punjab  was  seethir.g 
with  disaffection,  Chutter  Singh  was  the  only  chieft.ain  to  begin 
the  war  openly  in  the  field.  He  applied  for  aid  to  Afirtinn  and 
Dost  Mahomed,  agreed  to  deliver  Pesbawur  to  him  sikiiaiii;iiice. 
if  he  would  join  the  Sikhs  against  the  English  j  and  this  strange 
compact  between  people  who  hated  each  other  mortally  was  ac- 
tually made.  Major,  afterwards  Sir  George,  Lawrence,  was  tliou 
in  charge  of  Peshawur,  with  8,000  Sikh  troops,  whose  fidelity 
was  in  the  last  degree  questionable;  but  he  contrived  to  keep 
them  to  their  duty,  until  Socltan  Mahomed,  the  brother  of  Dost 
Mahomed,  a  person  to  whom  he  liad  shown  the  utmost  kindness, 
treacherously  seduced  them,  and,  on  October  24,  led  them  to 
attack  liini  in  the  llesidency.  [Major  Lawrence  and  his  companions 
were  conducted  to  Kohat,  but  afterwards  delivered  or 

1  1  r-^i  ^*        1  1  /»        1     1  i»      1    '  M;ij(ir  Law- 

sold  to  Lhutter  hingh,  who  connned  them  at  1  eshawur.  rence 

Meanwhile,  Shere  Singh,  who  had  marclied  from  Mool- 

tan,  had  joined  his  father,  and  round  their  standards  collected  most 

of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Sikh  army. 

The  forces  assembled  at  Ferozepoor  fur  operations  in  the  Puinab 

n-ere  completed  in  equipment  during  October  1848,  and  The  Briiisu 

under  the  personal  command  of  Lord  Gough,  crossed  '"'"''■es    . 

I  _  ~        .  advance  into 

the  Ravee  fBeyas)  on  November  IG.   Tiiey  consisted  of  thi;  I'unjab. 
fifteen  regiments  of  infantry — tour  h'uropean  and  eleven  nativs— 
three  rejiiments  of  English  and  ten  of  native  regular  and  irregular 
cavalry,  with   sixty  field  guns  and  eighteen  heavy  guns,  the  latter 
now,  for  the  first  time,  drawn  by  elfphants  instead   of  bullocks. 
On  November  22,  T.,ord  Gough  found  Sht5re   Singh   encamped  at 
Ramnugger,   on  the  riglit  b;ink  of  the  Chenab,  with 
15,000  men  and  a  powerful  artillerv,  with  an  advanced  anton  ..f 
force  on  the  left  bank  covered  by  his  batteries.   It  wiis  too      '"■""BKer- 
ftronga  position  to  assail  in  front  ;  but  the  advanced  Sikh  force  wa3 
attacked  and  driven  back  without  material  result,  and  in  a  charge 
of  the  Briiish  caxaliy  to  clear  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  it  was 
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rendered  lieljiless  in  tlio  sjinds,  mil  siiiri-rod  lictivilv  Croiii  tlie  Sikh 
r..i..r,eu  ^'■""s  <^'i  <-'>e   rij.'lit  hiiiik.      In   this   tlcsiiltnrv   and   in- 

Haeimk"''  eflectivc  skirnii>li  Colnuel  Cnivti>n,  of  the  I.nncere,  wlio 
*'"'■''■  conimnndi-d  tho  cnvalrv  divisi.in,  niul  ("oh>nel   William 

Ilavelock,  tlie  'el  cliico  bianco  '  of  nia  y  a  J'eninsiilar  lijilit,  lost 
their  lives,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  army.  A  flank  move- 
ment, which  mi^'ht  have  been  made  at  first,  wns  now  arranged  :  and 
on  December  2,  Sir  Joseph  'J'hackwell,  with  8,000  men,  crossed 
the  river  at  Wnzeerabad,  twenty-four  miles  above  Kainnugarer.  It 
WHS  proposed  that  he  should  advance  upon  Shore  Singh's  camp 
from  the  riLiht  flank,  while  the  main  army  crossed  the  liver  in 
front.  Sh6re  Singh,  however,  did  not  await  this  issue.  Abandon- 
ing hio  entrenchments,  he  marched  to  attack  General  Tliackwell, 
whom,  with  a  diminished  force,  he  met  at  Sadoolhipoor ;  but  did 
not  dose  with  him,  and  after  sustaining  a  heavy  but  ilWirected 
cannonade,  which  lasted  till  evening,  General  Tliackwell  discovered 
during  the  night  that  the  Sikhs,  now  ."^CtWO  strong,  with  fortv 
guns,  had  retired  towards  the  Jheluni.  Lord  (tough,  in  his  dis- 
patch, claimed  the  movement  as  a  victory  over  the  Sikh  army, 
and  even  asserted  its  dispersion;  but  the  fact  was  soon  evident 
that  Slu^-e  Singh  had  only  retired  to  a  better  position,  and  had 
carried  with  him  all  his  guns  and  equipment  unmolested. 

The  position  chosen  by  ShiJre  Singh  wa.s  one  of  singular  strength, 
and  its  selection  displaved  his  skill  as  a  jrenenil  in  no 
rit(r<-«  tcia  mean  degree.  To  have  followed  him  up,  ami  forced 
luwpog  on.  ^^.^^^  ^^  light  at  di-sadvantage.  would  probably  have 
been  pflected  by  fiOnl  (iough  after  the  affair  at  Kamnugger ;  but 
be  was  restrained  by  the  governor-general  for  upwards  of  three 
weeks,  and  unable  to  interl'ere  with  Sh(5re  Sing'h,  who  was  thus 
able  to  carry  out  his  plans  leisurely  and  without  interruption.  On 
January  11,  however.  Lord  Gough  reviewed  his  forces,  and  on 
Sikh  on-  ^''c   l-'^''  they  advanced  twelve  miles  to  Dinjee,  and 

ir.iiri.mcnt     ^„  ^jj^  ];}{!,  ^yp,.p  ^p^^  tjjg  f^jiji,  entrenchments  at  t'hil- 
nt  I  iiiinHii- 
waiiaii  lianwallah,  which  were  held  by  them  with  .".0,000  men 

and  si.\tv  guns.  Of  ibis  place  no  reconnaissance  had  been  made, 
nor  were  the  enemy's  dispositions  under.stood,  as  they  were 
covered  b}' the  thick  jun;ile;  and  Lord  (iough  wa.s  about  to  en- 
camp for  tlie  night,  when  tiie  .Sjkhs  tired  upon  him 
I'Vmi*^  from  some  advanced  guns,  and  he  rashly  gave  orders 
''"""''■  for  an  inimediat.!  attack.     The  wliole  of  the  Sikh  guns 

now  opened  fire  ;  after  enduring  which  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
the  liritish  troops  advanced  on  the  position.  Tiie  firet  regiment 
which  reached  the  Sikh  batteries  was  ILM.'s  24th,  which  wan 
{V-.  ••«  overwhelmed  by  a  fearful  fire  of  grape  and  musketiN  ; 
tcm>.»i.  4,-,9  ,„,.„^  ^vith  twenty-thie-;  officers,  were  at  once  killed 
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and  woniuk'd.  General  Colin  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  ("lyde, 
had  carried  the  position  before  him,  spiking  the  fruns  ;  and  other 
divisions  under  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  with  brigades  under  Penny, 
Mountain,  and  otliers.  though  sutl'ering  heavily,  finally  conquered, 
hiid  the  Sikhs  retired  into  tlie  forest  behind  them.  'I"he  cavalry 
had  been  less  successful.  Charged  by  a  comparatively  small  body 
of  Sikh  horse,  the  14th  Dragoons,  under  a  false  order,  uttered,  it 
was  supposed,  by  some  coward  in  its  ranks,  went  about,  and 
galloped  to  the  rear,  pursued  by  the  Sikhs;  and  the  misidventure 
was  only  redeemed  by  a  desperate  charge  made  by  Captain  L'uetl. 
It  was  found  ini|po.ssible  to  hold  the  field  during  the  ^,    „  .  .  ^ 

:  .  -  .   , .        ,       The  British 

niirht,   now  closing  in,  and   Lord  Gough   unwillingly  fiines retire 

.11  1  c         '  D  .     f„r  tlio  iiik'lit. 

Withdrew  the  army  to  Lhillianwallali  lor  water  and 
rest.  During  the  night  tlie  Sikh  troops  returned,  carried  otl"  all 
the  captured  guns  e.vcept  twelve,  and  barbarously  murdered  all 
the  wounded  who  could  not  be  recovered  before  the  close  of  the 
action.  The  loss  in  this  inconsequent  battle,  which  had  nearly 
been  a  disa.strous  defeat,  was  2,3o7  men,  and  89  otlicers  in  killed 
and  wounded :  three  regiments  had  lost  their  colours,  ^ 

...  Heavy  losses. 

and  four  horse-artillery  guns  had  been  taken. 

After  the  conclusion   of  the  siege  of  Mooltan,  General  Whish 
moved  up  to  reinforce  the  conunander-in-chief.     Shere  „ 
Sinjrh  perceivinj?  this  movement,  and  probably  desiring  oinerai 
to  destroy  General  Whish's  force  before  it  could  cover 
Lahore  or  form  a  junction  with  the  main  army,  left  his  entrenched 
camp  at  Russool  on   February  (!,  and   marched  in  the  ,    „     . 

r  .     '  .  Ineittctive 

direction  of  Lahore:  bat  if  the  conception  had   been  inmHEuvre  hy 

,  ,  ,  ...  .  ,       SliOre  Siuiiti. 

that  ot  a  clever  tactician,  its  e.xecution  was  extremely 
indifferent.     He  allowed  British  detachments  to  occupy  the  fords 
of  the  Chenab,  and,  thus  foiled,  took  up  a  position  at  p„sitii>iiof 
Goojerat.     He  had   been  joined  by  his  lather,  Chulter  ^^""J'^'"it. 
Singh,  and  a  considerable   force,  and  by  Akrani   Khan,  a  son  of 
Dost  Mahomed,  with  a  divii^ion  of  Afghans;  and  the  whole  Sikh 
army,  now  collected  iu  one  pbice, amounted  to  upwards  of  neiative 
oO,000  men,  with  sixty  guns.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  f"'''=*^=*- 
Gough,  reinforced  by  General  Whish  on  February  20,  had  under 
him  20,000  men  and  100  guns.     It  will  have  been  remarked  iu 
all  Lord  Gough's  battles   that  artillery  had  been  an  arm  of  only 
very  secondary  consideration  :  and  its  disuse  was  even  freely  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Sikh  generals  to  Major  George  Lawrence, 
and  so  became  the  subject  of  open  conversation.     Lord  Gough  was 
urged  by  all  the  best  olHcers  of  tlie  army,  and  even  by  the  governor-- 
general,  to  employ  it  in  the  next  engagement,  and  he  happily  con- 
sented to  do  so,  though,  it  was  said,  against  conviction. 

On  February  27,  1849,  the  DritLh  army  advanced  in  line  in 
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parade  order  upon  the  Sikli  position  at  Goojerat.  The  centre  was 
Battle  of  composed  of  eij;hty-t'our  {^nins,  many  of  heavy  calibre, 
Goojerat.  drawn  by  elephant3,  and  when  within  easy  range  of  the 
Sikh  batteries,  tlie  wliole  opened  tiro,  forming  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  The  etlect  was  just  what  had  been  anticipated.  The 
yikh  fire,  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  was  nearly  silenced,  and  the 
British  infantry,  advancing  from  both  fliink->,  carried  the  entrenched 
villages  one  by  one,  and  drove  out  the  Sikh  infantry  without  a 
check.  One  brilliant  charge  was  made  by  the  Sikh  and  Afglian 
horse,  but  it  was  gallantly  met  and  defeated  by  the  9th  Lancers 
and  the  famous  Sinde  Horse,  under  Captain  .Makolm,  and  hurled 
LordGougirs  ^^ack.  I'iually,  the  British  cavalry  charged  the  now 
victory.  broken  Sikh  infantry,  and  pursued  it  for  fifteen  miles 

beyond  the  field  of  battle,  doing  inuiicnse  execution.  Tlie  wholti 
of  the  British  loss  in  this  brilliant  and  scientifically  fought 
battle  -was  only  92  killed  and  682  wounded,  and  o3  guns  were 
taken,  with  many  standards.  It  was  impossible  to  estimate  fully 
R'-utof  the  the  loss  of  the  Sikhs,  but  it  amounted  to  several  thou- 
^'''''*-  sands,  and  the  whole  ai-my  had  become  totally  broken 

and  disorgani.-ed. 

The  pursuit  of  Shere  Sinph   was  taken  up  by  General  Gilbert, 
with  12,000  men  and  -JO  guns:  but  the  Sikh  ireneral 
GriLirfs  was  lu  uo  couditiou  to  reuew  the  struggle.     Having 

been  joined  by  Major  (»eorge  Lawrence,  who  had  been 
allowed  absence  to  Lahore  on  parole,  and  whose  good  faith  in 
Bhcre  Singh  returning  was  -welcomed  with  enthusiastic  shouts  by 
m«.)tiai(.s.  ^],g  Sikh  soldiers,  negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
General  Gilbert,  who  consented  to  receive  the  submi.ssion  of  the 
Sikhs  if  thev  laid  down  their  arms  unconditionally.  On  March  12, 
The  .Sikh  ^^  '''6  great  Booddhist  UHmument  of  Manikyalah,  Sh^re 
army  lays  Siufh  and  the  wreck  of  nis  nrmv,  about  8,000  men, 
nriiit.  met  General  Gilbert,  and  Sht'ro  Singh  set  the  example 

bv  delivering  up  his  sword.  Then  followed  an  astonishing  and 
affecting  spectacle.  Chitf  after  chief  laid  his  sword  at  tiie 
general's  feet,  and  after  them  the  brave  Sikh  soldiers,  one  by  one, 
passed  by,  ca.sting  tiieir  arms,  sometimes  in  silent  grief  and  tears, 
sometimes  with  ]  assionate  exclamations,  upon  the  hi-aps  which 
received  them.  Forty-one  more  guns  were  surrendered,  the  last 
of  the  parks  of  the  old  army,  which  had  been  buried  '  till  they 
should  be  needed.'  This  finished.  General  Gilbert  with  the 
8ut,nii!.f.inn  CBv.ilry  hunted  the  Afghans  back  to  the  passes,  into 
of  iiicsikiis.  -v^lji,.]!  tluv  fled  ignominiously,  and,  as  the  Sikhs  said, 
'  like  dogs.'  The  Sikhs  had  submitted  honestly  and  without 
nham*'  to  a  power  which  they  now  respected,  and  to  which,  since 
then,  they  have  been  admirably  faithful  in  many  trying  scenes. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  -^var  tlie  Britisb  civil  officers,  with  n 
wonderful  skill  ajid  perseverance,  held  their  posts ;  Minor 
find  many  brilliant  affairs,  into  which  it  is  impossible  ^^'I'ljats. 
to  enter,  occurred  in  different  localities.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable was  the  retention  of  the  Jullunder  Dooab.  the  province 
lately  ceded  by  ^ir.,  the  present  Lord,  Lawrence,  who,  without 
regular  troops,  and  with  a  few  hastily-collected  levies  of  Sikhs 
and  hill-men,  routed  the  rebels,  and  overawed  all  attempts  of  local 
disaffection.  Major  Herbert,  too,  had  defended  the  fort  of  Attock 
against  many  attacks,  and  received  the  emphatic  thanks  of  the 
governor-general. 

The  ftite  of  the  Punjab  was  not  long  in  suspense  :  and  by  a  pro- 
clamation of  March  2x),  1849,  the   ofovernor-ofeneraL 

ATmox&tion 

reviewing  past  events,   and  the  fact  of    the    Lahore  of  the 
territories    having  been  already  once  spared  after   a 
♦.ye&cherous  attack  upon  its  allies,  coupled  with  the  uncertainty 
which  would  remain  in  future,  boldly  annexed  the  whole  territory 
— a  measure  which  no  one  then  ventured  to  impugn,  or  which  has 
since    been    questioned.      On    the    young    Maharajah  Maharajah 
Dliuleep  Singh  a  pension  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  (50,000/.)  g-J.^gJ^'"'' 
a  year  was  conferred.     lie  is  now  a  Christian,  and  an  i)*-"si('ned. 
English  country  gentleman,  owning  large  estates  in  Suffolk  ;  one 
of  the  best  shots  iu  England,  and  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 
The  chiefs  were  settled  in  their  hereditary  villages  on  pensions 
according  to  their  rank,  and  the  whole  of  the  population  submitted 
with  extraordinary  unanimity  to  the  new  rulers.    Lord  Honours 
Dalhousie  was  created  a  marqui?.  Lord  Gough  a  baron,  o^'ferred. 
and  the  honours  of  the  Bath  were  conferred  upon  severjil  of  the 
most  distinguished  officers ;  but  there  were  some,  nevertheless, 
who,  deserving  as  much  or  more  than  others,  were  unaccountably 
passed  over.     Thus  ended  the  second  and   final  Sikh 
war.     With  it  the  conquest  of  India,  within  its  natural  India 
boundaries, the  Indus,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  ocean —  compete  . 
more  universal  and  more  complete   than  any  by  which   it  had 
been  preceded — had,  after  many  vicissitudes,  been  effected  in  kt.« 
<imn  a  hundred  years  by  the  English  nation. 
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CIIAPTKIl   VIII. 

tME  AD.UIX)SrRATIOX   OF    LOUD   DAr.HorsiE    (cond'/iiird),   1840  TO 
iOO.'} — NATIVE   STATES — AND    TIIK    SECOND    Hl'KMESK   WAR. 

On  Januurv  24,  1840,  the  Court  of  Directons,  ^vith  whom  tlie 
cnse  of  Boiiril   of  Control   ajrreed,    wrote    as  follows   to   the 

BatiHra.  governor-p'iu'rn],  in  ri'^:u'<l  to  the  State  of  Sattara,  the 

rnjali  of  which  had  died  on  April  ■'),  1848,  without  issue: — '  ]'y 
tlie  geiieral  law  and  custom  of  India,  a  dependent  principality  like 
that  of  Sattara  cannot  pass  to  an  adopted  heir  without  the  consent 
of  the  paramount  power.  We  are  under  no  pledge,  direct  or  con- 
structive, to  give  such  a  consent  ;  and  the  teneral  interests  conhded 
to  our  charge  aie  best  consulted  hy  withholding  it.'  This  decla- 
rati<in  of  a  fix('(l  principle  in  regard  to  adoption  of  heirs  by  native 
princes,  formed  the  ground  of  subsequent  proceedings;  but  in  the 
case  of  Sattara  it  was  the  fii*st  in  wliich  Lord  l)alliousie  was 
called  upon  to  give  a  final  decision.  As  tlie  rajah  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, he  had  adopted  a  boy,  who,  though  distantly  related,  had  no 
direct  clivim  to  succession  by  family  descent:  but  who,  according 
to  Hindoo  law  and   custom,  could  become  heir   to   his  personal 

,     property,  and  perform  the  necessary  ceremonies  at  his 
Qiii'stinn  of     y,    '^     •      ,,,,   ^  .         .        .      •' 

the  right  of     decea.se.       ihe   question    tlierelore  arose,   wiiether  lie 

should  succeed  to  the  State  by  the  right  of  adoption,  or 
whether  that  should  be  considered  a]iplicable  only  to  the  personal 
property  ;  and  it  was  argued  with  great  ability  by  Sir  George  Clerk, 
the  Governor  of  Bombay,  a  man  of  large  Indian  experience,  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  :  and  by  his  predecessor,  Lord  Falkland,  as 

also  bv   Members  of   Council — in    particular  by    Mr.. 

WrJohn  ■      1     (.•      T    I  tfii  11  1  1  '  •     ' 

wiiir.uBhhy'g  afterwards  bir  J  oil  u  1.,  u  illougliby,  whose  exhaustive 
minute  on  the  suoiect  (oin prised  every  point  under 
discussion.  The  State  had  been  created,  as  will  be  remembered, 
at  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  war  in  1810:  and  it  was  under  the 
treatv  by  which  it  had  been  established,  that  the  right  to  succes- 
pion  existed,  so  far  as  heirs  of  the  body  were  concerned  ;  but  it  did 
not  include  the  right,  or  recognise  the  principle,  of  adoption,  which 
Mr.  Willoughby  ccmsidered  could  not  be  recognised  in  this 
instance,  and  which  had  been  resorted  to  without  the  concurrence, 
or  even  the  previous  knowledge,  of  the  paramount  authority. 

Lord  Dalhousie  reviewed  all  the  minutes    and  other  documenta 
T.oni  submitted  to  him  with  great  patience  and  ability;  and 

on  many  grounds,  which  will   be  found  by  the  student 


l>;illl'ill<«le's 

niiiiuit.-, 
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in  dftail  in  tlie  '  blue-book '  on  the  ca.se  of  Saltara,  coincided  with 
Mr.    ^^  illoughbv's  opinion.      'The  Government,'   he   remarked 
•on  such    occasions,   is  bound  to  act  with   the  purest  inte-^ritv 
«nd  the  most  scrupulous  good   faith.      Wherever  a   shadow  of 
doubt  can  be  shown,  the   chiim  should  be  at  once  abandoned  • 
but  wlien  the  right  to  territory  by  lapse  is  clear,  the  Government 
is  bound  to  take  tliat  which  is  legally  and  justly  its  due,  and  to 
e.xtend  to  that  territory  the  benefit  of  our  sovereignty,  present  and 
prospective.'     TIuis  illustrated  by  argument,  and  by  all  the  investi- 
gation that  could  be  made,  the  question  of  Sattara  was  referred  to 
the  court,  and  the  reply  given  which  has  been  alreadv 
quoted.  _  Upon   the   receipt   of  this  opinion  the  final  fflmLr"'" 
annexation  of  Sattara  was  confirmed.  sattura. 

As  the  question  of  permitting  adoption  in  general  has  been  sot 
at  rest  for  ever  by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  proclamation,  jferit.of 
and  every  prince  in  India,  witliout  natural  lieirs,  lias  i'"questi,.n. 
now  the   full   power   to  adopt  a  successor,    tlie  question  of  tlie 
expediency  or  non-expediency  of  the  Sattara  measure  need  not  be 
discussed.     The  abstract  right  of  the  Government  to  do  as  it  did 
CRnnot  be  qiiestioned.      Beyond  the  immediate  retainers  of  thn 
little  State,  few  had  any  interest  in  its  maintenance.     The  per- 
petuation of  the  line  o^  Sivajee  in  a  direct  manner  would  perhaps 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  Mahratta  people,  as  a  tribute  to  form.M- 
national  greatness  ;  but  this  sympatliy  was  not  extended  to  a  boy 
who  had  no  pretensions  to  royal   descent :   the   annexation  was 
looked  upon  as  a  consequence  that  could  not  have  been  averted  • 
and  when  a  period  of  excitement  subsequently  arrived,  the  peopb 
At  large  remained  indifferent  to  any  attempts  that  were  made  to 
arouse   their   sympathies.      The   courf.s  opinion   in    the  case  of 
Sattara  was  not,  however,  extended  to  Kerowly,  a  small  n.fferencc 
Ivajpoot   Stale.      In   this  instance  the  court   oppo.sed  '^'''"■'■•■" 
annexation  on  the  ground  that  the  State  had  not  been  ^•'<^'^^'tt:>r:u 
of    British    creation,   and   therefore  that  adoption,  as  a  Hindoo 
custom,  should  be  sanctioned  ;  and  thus  rested  the  question  between 
two  .separate  illustrations  and  decisi(jns. 

The  affairs  of  the  royal  family  of  Dehly  had  for  some  time  been 
subjects  of  con.sideration :  and  the  position  of  the  kin^ 
was  warmly  debated  in  England  and  in  India  during  fT?,fn";Tf' 
J«4J-oO.     The   questions  were,   wliether  the  nominal  °""^- 
sovereignty  should   be   continued   to   the  successors  of  Bahadur 
Shah,  the  present  king  :  and  whether  the  family  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  reside  in  the  palace  at  Dehly- which,  as  a  strate- 
gica   position,  was  of  immense  value,  and  which  was  notoriously 
the  focus  of  pei-petual  intrigues.     The  king,  Bahadur  Shah,  was  oid 
^d  infarmi  the  successor  to  the  throne,  according  to  Mahomeda,. 


If  I 
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I.iw,  was  now  Prince  Fiildir-ood-doen,  tlieson  of  Prince  1 'am  Bukht, 
tlie  heir-apparent,  who  died  in  184!) ;  and  an  agreement  was  niado 
with  him,  that  on  the  death  of  tlie  king;  he  was  to  surrender  tho 
pahice  and  remove  to  the  Kootub,  a  roval  residence  a  few  miles 
from  tlie  city,  on  condition  of  being  secured  the  existing  pension 
attached  to  the  fsimily,  with  some  personal  addition.  The  succes- 
sion of  Prince  Fukhr-ood-deen  was,  however,  opposed  by  the  king, 
in  favour  of  his  own  son,  Prince  Jowan  Bukht,  by  the  Queen  Zeenut 
Mahal ;  and  another  claimant  subsequently  appeared  in  Prince 
^lirza  Korash,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  who,  iinding  the  queen 
all  powerful  witii  his  father,  referred  his  claims  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  British  Government.  Although  the  question  was  re- 
ferred to  England,  and  opposed  there,  no  action  could  be  taken  upon 
it  during  the  king's  life,  and  eventually  a  sterner  and  more  tragic 
settlement  awaited  the  whole  atlair  than  was  ever  contemplated 
by  those  concerned  in  its  discussion. 

After  the  Sikh  war,  there  was  a  peace  in  India  for  three  year^^, 
which  afl'orded  the  governor-general  ample  leisure  to  consolidate 
the  new  government  of  the  Punjab,  and  to  mould  it  after  his  own 
plans.  Some  of  his  most  prominent  measures  will  be  mentioned 
Condition  of  hereafter.  The  results  of  lx)rd  Gough's  management  of 
Jrniy'of**  ^^'^  army  in  tiie  field,  and  particularly  the  battle  of 
BengHi.  Chillianwalla,  had  excited  alarm  in  England,  and  Sir 

Charles  Napier,  who  had  returned  from  Sinde,  wa.*  at  once  selected 
for  the  office  ;  with  his  usual  energy  he  left  England  at  once, 
believing  that  he  should  find  the  army  in  the  last  degree  of  dis- 
organi.sation,  and  the  losses  in  the  field  irretrievable.  On  the 
vnyage  out,  he  heard  of  the  splendid  victory  of  (loojerat,  gained 
with  a  nominal  loss,  and  that  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing  left  for 
him  to  do  in  the  Punjab,  which  had  been  annexed  ;  but 
Nitpipr'*  he  landed  m  India  with  two  foregone  conclusions  :  first, 

01.  II  on.  ^1^^^  ^^^  native  army  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  was  in 

a  state  of  covert  mutiny  and  trea.'hery,  which  ho  alone  could  drag 
to  liglit,  and  punish  ;  and  secondly,  lliat  his  position  was  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  independent  of  tlie  governor-general.  As  nmy 
be  supposed,  both  these  opinions  led  to  collisions  of  a  serious 
nature. 

There  was  no  doubt  then,  nor  has  there  been  any  since,  that  the 
disaffection  wliich  broke  into  open  mutiny  in  1867, 
tiiiieof di»-  had  existed  in  many  forms  since  the  Afghan  war. 
The  Sepoys  brooded  over  the  sacrifice  of  their  comrades, 
and  considered  that  Government  had  taken  an  undue  advantng« 
of  their  services.  This  spirit  wa'*  manifested  on  several  occa-sions  ; 
but  as  yet  only  turned  upon  dilfeiences  in  the  rates  of  pay,  t'.« 
Sepoys  claiming  t!ie  full  extra  allowances  for  foreign  service,  in 
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the  Punjab  «nd  Sinde,  and  refusing  to  consider  that  annex.tio. 


tr,  ti,„  Tj      1  —  -•"^.-.  o  cApciieuce  naa  Deen  confined 

han  tl    T     ^"'™A''  "'^'^  ^''^  ^  '"^'•*^  ^-^-t  i««™al  di.Jp"'e 

inL  L  "'"  ?"/'''•'  ^""'*^'  *''^  ''-'''''  between  the  m«! 
of  the  two  armies  at  the  sie.^^e  of  Mooltan  was  very  evident  X 
/iombaj  Sepoys  were  taunted   with   perfornun,.  ordinarv  du  i^ 

the  I^enpal  army,  and  opinions  and  discussions  had  run  hi-^h  in 

conduct  of  Bengal   regiments  at  Bd.kur  and   Sikarpoor    in  tlie 
A.ghan   war,  subsequently  formed  the  grounds  for  ie  foitone 
conclusions  held  by  Sir  Charles,  which  were  soon  visible  in  seC 
general  orders,  and  sh.  rp  stinging  remarks  to  officers  on  di"  pli  le 
n    lis  own  pecu.ar  trenchant  style.      Instances  of  refusino-  to 
recove   pay  on  the    reduced  scale  occurred  in  the  I3th    l\t 
32nd,   and  41st  Bengal   Native  Infantrv,  and  man^       '  "^^ 
persons  were  tried  and  punished.     The'coth  Benga'l  ^^"::^r 
,rVr^.  -^"'^"try,  which  partially  mutinied  at  the  fort  ^'^«'"-"''- 
o  Govindgurh,  was  summarily  disbanded,  and  a  Goorkha  re^ment 
r-t  m  Its  place.      The  pay  of  the  army  in  the  Punjab  „  ? 
wa.  also  remodelled  in  a  slight  degree ;  and  all  these  acts  l^^'^s'^^^s. 
ware  done  by  Sir  Charle.  on  his  own  responsibility,  without  anv 
reference  to  the  govei-nor-general   or   the   Council  of  India      A 
conespondence  ensued,  in  which  Sir  Charles  lost,  while  Lord  D.l- 
housie  preserved    his  temper;  but  he  told  the  conimander-in-chi-f 

expressly.that  while  hisproceedingswereconfirmed,thepowerunder 
which  such  orders  could  be  issued  belonged  to  the  governor-general 
n  Council  alone  and  that  Sir  Charles's  assumption  of  it  would  no! 
f.rthe  iuture  be  permitted.  Upon  this,  Sir  Charles  ^iro.  , 
resigned  othce,  and  returned  to  Endand  in  March  rtigllst-'... 
l^ol. 

Oa  a  review  of  the  whole  circumstances  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
hngton  the  decision  of  Lord  Dalhousie  was  confirmed;  but 
although  Sir  Charles  Xapier's  opinion  had  taken  the  form  of  ex- 
aggerated expression  and  undue  action,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  covert  disaffection  of  the  Bengal  army  after  the  „ 
second  Punjab  war  had  increased,  and  was  a  notorious  --^--" 

and  It  would  nave  been  wise,  during  a  time  of  profound  peace  to 
have  gone  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  applied  a  remedy.  ^Unfo! 
1  he?  ''  V^:  "^^^"'^^  ''  5-  Charles  Napier  to  expose,  Ld  on  the 
Other  hand,  the  apparent  determination  of  the  governor-general  to 

Ii-^cipline,  agamst  v/hich  very  many  European  officers  were  ready 


y  V  2 
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to  protest,  had  they  dared  to  do  so,  not  only  continued  to  exist, 
but  increased. 

Nothing  of  a  satisfactory  character  had  followed  the  pence  of  1826 
Bi-nnwe  ""'^'^  ^'^®  Inn<rdom  of  Burmah.  The  treaty  of  February 
«ifiirs.  24,  1820,  had  included  commercial  subjects,  and  pro- 

tection of  merchants  and  tlieir  transactions,  as  well  as  the  residence 
of  an  envov  at  the  court :  but  the  latter  was  found  impracticable, 
without  insult,  bv  two  successive  enroys,  and  the  former  had  been 
almost  a  dead  letter  from  the  first.     In  1851,  the  complaints  of 
merchants  at  Kangoon  bad  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  representative  at  the  court  of  Ava, 
iJiZhen'T    Lord  Dalhousie  sont  Commodore  Laml)ert,  in  H.  M.'s 
nation.         ^  ,  p^^  ,  ^^  demand  satisfaction  and  explanation.     This 
had  some  apparent  effect,  in  the  removal  of  the  governor  of  Ran- 
goon, and  the  appointment  of  another  officer;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  was  not,  in  reality,  a  further  proof  and  exhibition  of 
arrogance,  as  the  new  governor  wa^s  found  to  be  more  insulting' 
and  impracticable  than  his  predecessor,  and  the  officers  deputed  with 
official  communication  were  denied  access  to  hi;u,  and  insulted. 
B'ockadeof     Commodore  Lambert,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the 
r.aiKjoon.        spirit  of  his  instructions,  placed  the  port  of  l{an<roon 
under  blockade,  and  took  possession  of  one  of  tlie  Burmese  king's 
sliips  as  securitv  for  the  indemnity  required.     lie  offered,  if  the 
governor  of  Ilangoon  would  visit  the  '  Fox.'  and  apologise  for  the 
insult  that  had  been  given,  to  salute  the  Burmese  ffag  and  receive 
him  with  due  honours;  but  this  was  declined,  and  on  moving 
from  liis  anchorage,  with  the  ship  in  tow,  the  Burmeso 
?n»,^eBrel!    batteiiHs  opened  on  the  fiigale,  but  were  soon  silenced. 
"'"'"•  A  haughty  remonstranc  was  addressed  by  the  governor 

of  Ilangoon  to  the  governor-general,  which  was  answered  by  the 
l»reside"nt  in  Council-Lord  Dalliousie  being  then  absent  in  the 
upper  provinces— repeating  the  previous  demands.  The  Americans 
had  as  mnch  at  stdfe  in  Burmah  a.s  the  English— perhaps  more; 
and  the  American  frigate  '  .^nsqueiianna,'  then  at  Calcutta,  was 
prepared  to  «i.'»»ert  the'national  rights  ;  but  Lord  Dalhousie,  who 
itturncd  rapidly  to  Calcutta,  took  the  quarrel  on  himself,  and 
utter  rejwated  "denials  of  justice  or  apology,  resolved,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  his  Council,  upon  punishing  an 
War  ensues,    ^^j^^^^^j^^g  which  could  uo  longer  be  endured. 

Treparations  for  war  were  now  cjmmenced  in  earnest.     5,80fl 
men,  chiefly  at  Madras,  were  equipped  for  the  service, 
w."\omr  including  a  regiment  of  Sikhs,  the  ffr=t  whom  Govern- 
■'*••••  nient  had  employed  in  war,  and  who,  on  the  refusal  ol 

the  .38th   Bengal  Native  Infantry  to  embark  from  Calcutta,  tool 
their  places  witli  a  high  and  cheerful  spirit.     In  the  former  w 
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oiilyone  small  steanier  had  been  available.  Now  times  were  clian"-ed  ; 
aud  nineteen  steamers,  mounting  loD  ■^nms,  and  carrv-  v,,.„  „,.„ 
mg  2,2(0  seamen  aud  marines,  were  employed.     The  "^^nzs. 
fleet  arrived  off  Kangoon  on  April  2,   1652.     The  'Proserpine,' 
carrying  tlie   governor-general's  letter  to  the   King  of  Burniah, 
wa^  fired  upon  as  she  ascended  the  river,  and  the  military  and 
naval  operations  begun.     Martaban   was  talcen  by  asj^ault,'  and 
while  a  detachment  of  the  flotilla  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Kem- 
mendine,  the  fortifications  of  Rangoon,  which  were  found  to  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  since  the  former  war,  were  n^t^g^,, 
attacked  on  the  12tli,  and  finally  stormed,  and  the  citv  •''^""'■ed. 
captured  by  assault,  by  General  Godwin,  on  the  IJth,  in  spite  of 
a  gallant  and  persevering  resistance  by  the  enemy,  who  numbered 
10,000  men,  with  100  pieces  of  cannon.     Bassein,  garrisoned  by 
5,000  Burmese,  was  taken  on  May  17  ;  the  capture  of  Prouie  fol- 
lowed on  July  9 ;   and  General   Godwin  declining  to  i^^^^ 
advance  on  Prome,  Lord  D.ilhousie   arrived  on  July  D'ii>""^ie 
27,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  situation  of  atfairs.  Bun.iaii! 
He  saw  that  extensive  reinforcements  were  needed,  «nd  proposed 
to  increase  the  invading  army  to  20,000  men  ;  and  on  October  0, 
General  Godwin  had  advanced  to  Prome,  which  he  found  unde- 
fended aud  comj^aratively  deserted. 

Meanwhile,  Major  Hill,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Pegu 
with  400  men  of  the  oth  Madras  Native  Infantry,  when  Mnii.rHnrs 
it  was  taken  in  June,  was  besieged  by  6,000  Bm-mese  :  ?•'!'=*'"    , 

11,         T  1    i  dffciice  of 

and  bis  memorable  and  arduous  defence  ot  the  place  '«*?"• 
forms  the  most  notable  incident  of  the  war.  In  replv  to  his  ur- 
gent application  for  reinforcements,  General  Godwin  proceeded 
with  1,G00  troops  to  his  relief,  and  to  his  great  joy  found  him  still 
in  possession  of  what  he  had  so  gallantly  maintained.  The  Bur- 
mese at  once  evacuated  the  province,  and  the  inhabitants  with 
one  accord  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  their  long-endured  tyrarnv, 
and  taken  under  English  protection  :  indeed,  they  had  manifested 
a  friendly  spirit  so  constantly  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  the 
former  war,  that  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  barbarity  to  aban- 
don them  a  second  time.  Military  operations  were  now  suspended, 
for  it  seemed  useless  to  prosecute  war  upon  an  enemy  that  could 
not  fight,  or  a  court  p  epared  to  abscond  from  Ava  at  any  further 
approach  of  the  English.  The  use  of  steam-vessels  had  completely 
paralysed  all  Burmese  spirit,  and  the  temporary  defence  of  Ran- 
goon was  the  only  real  action  of  the  war.  The  question  that 
remained  was,  what  to  do  with  the  Burmese,  and  how  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  injury *and  the  cost  of  the  war:  for  either,  any 
application  to  the  distracted  Burmese  court  was  useless.  After 
mature    deliberation,    Lord   Dalhousie   determined   to  annex  the 
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province  of  Pegu,  for  which  a  precedent  had  been  estalilislied  ia 
itineiation  t^^  '''St  war  ^vith  Burniah,  when  the  Arracan,  Assam, 
It  PcKii.  j,,j|i  Tenasseriiii  provinces  had  been  annexed  to  British 

India.  Yet  this  annexation,  though  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
JJirectors  and  the  lioard  of  Control,  was  at  fir.^t  looked  upon  with 
no  favoural)le  eye  by  many  parties  in  England  and  in  India.  It 
extended,  it  was  urged,  tlie  British  possessions  too  far  ;  it  was  in- 
defensible and  unproductive,  and  would  be  a  pernument  expense, 
instead  of  profit,  to  the  Government  of  India.  The.se  gloomy 
uoMiirsof  anticipations  have  however  proved,  as  Lord  Dalhousie 
tiif  iiiea.-'ure.  assorted  they  would  prove,  entirely  unfounded.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  increased  beyond  precedi>nt,  and  the 
value  of  exports  and  imports  are  now  reckoned  by  millions  ster- 
ling. The  population  is  ea.'-y  to  manage,  thorouglily  content,  and 
increasing  bolli  in  numbers  and  material  wealth  ;  and  it  is  little  to 
f>ay  that,  to  the  admirable  success  of  Colonel  Sir  Artiiur  Piiayre's 
management,  these  brilliant  and  almost  unlooked-for  results  are 
attributable. 

While  arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  oceup  tion  of  the 
.    pio\ince,  a  revolution  occurred  at  Ava,  and   the  kini/ 
BHnii.iii  was  dethroned  by  his  brotlier,     Jn  consequence  ot  the 

]>j.itjj,]j  occupation  of  the  river  Irrawaddy,  the  utmost 
scarcity  had  prevailed  at  Ava,  the  prosecution  of  the  war  l^'oame 
unpopular,  and  so  long  as  the  power  and  counsels  of  the  old  king 
prevailed,  peace  was  impossible.  The  Burmese  estimated  truly 
tlie  impossibility  of  continuing  the  war,  and  on  April  4,  1853, 
commis-sioners  arrivfd  at  I'lome  to  discuss  a  new  treaty.  They 
agreed  to  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  if  the  frontier  were  not  extended 
to  .Mecaday,  where  it  had  been  fixed,  and  this  point  was  acceded 
to;  but  on  .May  0  they  rt-turned  from  .\va,  and  having  found  tlio 
iiing  impracticable,  no  real  treaty  was  pn-pared  by  them.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  king,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor-general, 
Pr.rHination  'virtually  conceib'd  all  the  British  demands,  and  on 
■>t  i-enn:  June  .'^0,  \S-'>'.'.  a  proclamation  of  peace  wa-t  issued  by 
Lord  Fblhousie,  which  hitherto  has  suffered  uo  iuterrupllou. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LORD   DALHOUSIE's   ADMIXISTRATION    (co)lfi)lued)—nrD^R\BAD 
AND   OTHER  NATIVE   STATES,   1853    TO    1854. 

In  1853  the  affairs  of  Hyderabad  came  to  a  crisis,  which  had  lonij 
been  impending.     In  the  year  1843,  finding  that  it  was  Affair,  of 
impissible  to  carry  on  the  government,  liis  official  credit  Hy'denii.ad. 
being  thoroughly  exhausted,  IJajah  Chundon  Lull  resigned  office. 
Since  the  transaction,  mentioned  in  Chap,  v.,  Book  VII.,"^ 
lie  had  continued  to  borrow  on  verv  usurious  terms  and  utnlij^iu'^ 
interest,  to  which  the   rates  of  Messrs  Pahner  &  Co.  L^^fZ 
were  trifling  in  comparison  ;  to  mortgage  the  State  dis-  """'*"^"ti..n. 
tricts;  to  encourage  and  maintain  costly  levies  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, from  whom  he  could  obtain  advances  :  and  bv  liis'revenue 
collectors  to  racli-rent  the  country  to  such  a  degree,' that  the  re- 
venue had   become   very  seriously  impaired.     It  was  a  common 
saying  at  Hyderabad,  that  those  who  accepted  new  district  offices  in 
payment  of  advances,  rode  out  of  the  city  with  their  faces  to  their 
horses'  tails  to  see  who  followed   them.     In  the  districts,  rival 
Talookdars  went  to  war  with  each  other ;  the  people  were  ground 
by  exactions  ;  and  crops  of  villages  might  be  seen  standing" under 
attachment,  eaten  by  the  birds  and  destroyed  by  the  rains,  long 
after  the  season  of  harvest  was  past.     Of  r.duiinistration  in  the  de- 
partments of  public  justice  and  police,  and  of  the  regulation  of  the 
irregular  army,  which  amounted  to  50,000  men,  of  whom  16,000 
were  Aiabs  and  half-caste  Arabs— there  was  not  even  a  pretence ; 
and  local  disorders,  robberies  of  mail-posts,  and  the  oppression  of 
foreign   mercenaries— Arabs,    Itohillas,   Sikhs,  and    Patans— was 
t^nevous  and  notorious.     Remonstrance  had  had  no  eflect,  and  any 
remedy  short  of  assuming  the  administration  appeared  impossible'. 
'I'he  State  was  also   drifting  into  serious  debt  to  the 
Piitisli  Government,  which,  animadverted  upon  severelv  atuVu  '^'^ 
and  justly  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  became  the  foun-  «"*"".'"^"'- 
dation  of  subsequent  proceedings.     The  contingent  force,  normally 
tour  months,  but  frequently  more  deeply  in  arrear,  required  to  be 
paid,  and  there  were  other  dues  from  the  Xizam  for  stipends  and 
l-eusions,  settled  by  treaty  after  the  last   Mahratta  war,   which 
were  never  regularly  settled,  and  had  fallen  into  arrear. 

A.fter  Rajah  Chundoo  Lall's  resignation,  the  Nizam  professed 
ins  intention  to  appoint  a  minister,  but  did  not.     He  c..DdDrt.-f 
then  carried  on  public  affairs  himself  in  a  desultory  'heNi^iiL 
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imuiner  for  some  timo,  thrniiirli  an  n<ront,  or  valvocl,  Suraj-ool-Monlk, 
tlie  trnmdsoa  of  the  p-oat  Moer  Alliim,  who,  in   184t;, 
"iraj'-ooi-''      was  final) V appointed  Dewan,  or  prime  minister.    Snraj- 
""""'•  ool-.Moolk's  intentions  were  excellent,  and  his  ability 

con.«ideraWe  ;  bnt  his  power  of  executing  reform  was  very  limited, 
and  his  best  attempts  to  restore  -iood  <rovernment,  and  check  the 
corruption  whicii  had  heretofore  flourished,  were  defeated  by  in- 
«hoi8  tri^Mi.'s,  whifh  tlu'  Nizam  too  frequently  countennnced. 

ro.Moved  T  ]q^y  Smai-ool-Moolk  was  removed  from  oflice,  and 
Other,  tn  another  nobleman,  Amjud-ool-Moolk,  appointed,  a  man 
tueriw6i-n.  without  the  slightest  pretensir>ns  either  to  inllii'iuce  or 
Bbility.  He  al.so  was  remo\^ed,  and  Sliumsh-ool-Oomra,  a  nobleman 
of  high  rank  and  great  experience,  took  his  place  ;  but  he  shortly 
after  resigned.  jNIeauwhile,  the  debt  to  the  British  Government  had 
fontinued  to  increase,  and  Lord  Dalhonsie  had  no  resource,  under 
the  stringent  orders  of  the  court,  but  to  declare  it  must  be  put  m 
course  of  liquidation  bv  the  end  of  I80O.  After  trials  of  two  other 
persons  as  financ-ial  ministers,  all  hope  of  arrangements 
nr^g^v'en'.or.  bv  the  Niz.tui  had  broken  down  by  April  ISol,  and  he 
"''""'"•  Avas  called  upon  by  the  governor-general  to  make  ar- 

rangements for  the  transfer  of  territory  in  satisfaction  for  the 
amount  owed,  and  for  the  future  payment  of  the  contingent.  Cer- 
tain districts  were  also  proposed  for  cession,  including  Berar;  but 
Burtj^oi-  the  Nizam  still  hoped  to  evade  the  necessity,  and  again 
*'"""'  ,  appointed  Surai-ooI-Moolk  as  minister,  who  proposed 
""••^o-  to  .'<et  apart  several  distru:ts   for  the  provision  ot  the 

necessary  funds.  The  resources  of  these  districts  were  ample  for 
the  purpo.se;  and  if  the  arrangement  had  been  maintained  in- 
^iolate,  any  necessity  for  further  proceedings  would  have  been 
averted.  The  debt  to'  the  company  now  amounted  to  about  eighty 
hirs  of  rupees -800,000/. -of   which  forty  lac3-400,000/.-waa 

].aid  in  August  18-")1. 

General  Tniser  retired  from  the  service  in  November  18o2,  and 
was  succeeded  as  Resident  at  Ilyderaba.l  by  Colonel  (now  noneral 
Sir  John)  Low.  Public  affairs  were  by  no  means  improved;  the  debt 
to  the  ]:ngli."h  fiovernmont  had  again  ri-sen  to  uearly  half 
IXnT"" '  a  million'sterling,  and  any  hope  of  obtaining  payments, 
rrewe..  ^^,^^   j._^j.  (.ur,.j,„t  deuiaud.s,  was  completely  at  an  tnd. 

The  necessity  of  ceding  territory  was  again  laid  before  the  Nizam  ; 
several  somewhat  stormy  interviews  took  place  between  him  and 
Colonel  Low,  which  are  graphically  described  in  the  'blue-book, 
T.rNifm       «"<!  ''^  ^hc  end,  tlie  Nizam  yielded,  though  reluctantly. 
J  •'•'•■  »  ]  le  liad,  indeed,  displayed  more  ability  in  the  discussion 

'^u^Z'i'        than  he  had  been  tiiought  capable  of;  reviewing  pMt 
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tienties  iind  transactions,  and  in  particular  exposing  tlic  discrecU- 
tal)lt;  resuiiiiition  of  tlie  pesliciish  of  the  Northern  Ci rears  on  ac- 
count of  '  Palmer's  chiim.'  He  was.  liowever,  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  he  could  not  brinpr  himself  to  part 
with  the  contingent  force,  which  the  governor-general  oflered  to 
disband  ;  on  the  other,  he  had  no  means  of  paying  the  debt,  ur 
the  charges  of  the  contingent.  The  new  treaty  provided  thirty- 
pix  lacs  as  the  new  cost  of  the  contingent,  the  previous  amount 
being  reduced  by  six  lacs — and  all  the  Nizam's  or  local  otiicers  were 
pensioned.  Three  districts — lierar,  Nuldroog,  and  the  Kaichore 
Dooab — were  finally  assigned  to  English  management,  the  Nizam 
retaining  his  sovereign  rights,  and  the  I'ritish  Government  cove- 
nanting to  render  just  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements. 
Lord  Dalhoiisie  has  been  severely  censured  for  these  transac- 
tions bv  many  writers  :    but  if  some   over-stroner  ex- 

.     •       .        ■  ,  ,  T        ^   .      .        .  .        Ri'view  of 

pressions  m  correspondence,  the  result  ot  irritation,  be  tijetransac- 
excepted,  there  is  nothing  objectionable  or  overbearing 
in  the  result.  It  is  impossible  to  pity,  or  sympathise  with,  the 
wilful  extravagance  and  mismanagement  of  the  Nizam's  govern- 
ment, during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  under  repeated 
warnings  of  their  consequences,  or  to  allow  that  plea  for  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  obliaations.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  overlook  the 
fact,  that  under  General  Fraser's  arrangements  of  1851,  the  settle- 
ment remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Nizam'M  government  alone. 
Ae  to  the  contingent  force,  it  had  continuously  repressed  disorder 
throughout  the  country,  it  was  the  only  check  the  Nizam  possessed 
against  Ids  lawless  mercenaries,  and  it  had  rendered  many  speciiil 
services.  Its  cost  was  well  known  to,  and  admitted  by,  the 
Nizaip.  It  might  have  been  discharged  in  1829  ;  but  was  delibe- 
rately retained,  while  its  cost  was  materially  reduced.  It  is, 
therefore,  unjust  to  Lord  Dalhousie  to  attribute  to  him  motives 
which  did  net  exist ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  delivering  the 
Nizam,  and  his  own  Government,  from  very  painful  relative  posi- 
tions. The  treaty  of  1853  was  subsequently  modified  in  1800, 
ajud,  as  will  be  noted  in  its  proper  place,  all  causes  of  discontent 
were  then  removed.  Suraj-ool-Moolk,  after  a  long  illness,  died  very 
shortly  after  the  treaty  had  been  executed,  and  his  nephew,  Sahir 
{lung,  young  in  years  but  of  great  ability  and  promise,  was  ap- 
pointed minister,  and  whose  admirable  administration  still  con- 
tinues. At  the  period  of  the  assignment  of  territory  by 
the  Nizam,  the  llajah  of  bhorapoor  attained  his  majo- 
rity, and  his  country  was  made  over  to  him.  The  revenues  had 
been  doubled  during  nearly  twelve  years  of  careful  management, 
und  every  inducement  existed  to   hope   that  he   niiglit  continue 
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\^liat  liad  bi'Pii  e&tnblisluMl.     His  fate  was,  however,  n  miserable 
end,  as  will  be  hereafter  .stated. 

Ill  1852-3,  Ally  MorAl,  one  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  whose 
A:iyMor!id  truitorous  conduct  to  his  eldest  brother  will  be  remem- 
(if  siiido.  bered,  was  found  ^niilty,  after  his  trial  by  a  commi.<siou, 
of  forgery,  and  the  lands  he  had  obtained  were  resumed. 

The   Nawab   of  the   Carnatio  died  childless   in    1853,  and   his 

uncle,  Azim  Jah,  claimed  the  throne  as  the  nearest 
Nmiix.fnie   collateral  heir.     Lord  Harris,  then  governor  of  .Madras, 

opposed  any  succession  not  recopnisuble  by  treaty,  and 
was  supported  by  his  Council.  Tlipy  recommended  tliat  the 
p.iision  i.f  family  should  be  liberally  provided  for,  and  tlieir  di-bts 
his fHiiiiiy.  paid;  but  that  its  recognition  as  local  royalty  should 
cease.     With    these   views   I^ord    Dalhousie   concurred,   and   the 

decision  wa3  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  By 
n.ijec- luo,  another  death  in  the  same  year  a  considerable  annual 
ex-ivsi.wah.    ^pj^gip,^  ,,f  ^.i^.ijt  lacs— 80,000/.— lapsed  to  Government. 

TJajee  Rao,  the  ex-l'eshwuh,  died  at  Bithoor,   in  the  month  oC 

January,  havin>r  adopted  an  heir — Dlidndoo  Punt,  the 

^■.'n,''DiIoiidoo  Nana   Sahib    of  subsequent    infamo\is   memory- — who 

''"'"'  inherited  the  per-sonal  property  of  the  Peshwah,  which 

was  acknowledged  to  be  twenty-eight  lacs  of  rupees — L'80,000/. — 

applies  for      though  believed  to  be  much  more.     Nana  Sahib's  ap- 

Vflhe"*'"^*    plication  for  the  continuance  of  the  P^shwah'a  pensinn 

pension.  -was  refused,  for  it  had  been  a  grant  for  Bujec  Itao's  life 

only;  but  the  town  and  territory  of  Bi'hoor  were  conferred  upon 

him  for  life.  Not  content  witli  this  decision,  the  Nana 
Its  refusal.  ^  j.  .      t         i  i  j 

sent  an  agei.t  to  London,  wlio  niade  even  more  prepus- 

terous  demands,  which  were  in  turn  rejected,     Bnjee   Rao  had 
received  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  during  the  period  of  his 
fieposnl,  and  was   of  notoriously  ]>enuriou3  habits;  and  while  his 
Pavings  were  not  interfered  with,  the  recognition  of  any  hereditary 
right  to  the  pension  in  an  adopted  heir  wa-s  manifestly  impos8il)le. 
If  the  nature  and  variety  of  all  these  political  questions  of  185.», 
aiiait  from  thti  current   biisin.'s.s  of  the  State,  be  con- 
sidered,  it  will  bo  evident  how  severely  the  governor- 
general's  powers,  great  as  they   were,    had    been    taxed ;    but   in 
addition  there  were  other  subjects  under  reviiiw  and  settlement, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  that  of  the  pn  jected  railways. 
.     ,  On  .Vpril  20,  18*>.''i,  fyonl  Dalhousie  submitted  a  minuto 

Driiiionsir's  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  which,  thoroughly  and  piac- 
tically  acquainted  with  tlie  suliject  as  he  had  become 
while  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  formed  the 
b;isis  of  all  those  groat  works  sinee  cf)mpleted,  or  now  under  con- 
Btruc'ion,  which  will  be  detailed  hereafl(!r.    Tlie  minute  embraced 
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MeYsul^jecl,  political,  military,  and  comn,ercial  ;  and  as  one  ot 
Lord  Dalliousies  most  cnpreiu-n^ive  State  mipers,  amply  rq.ivs 
perusal :  and  tl.e  result  of  experience  and  time  has  an.pU:  prov;d 
liie    valne    of   the    counsel   then    ^iven.     The    electric    teWraph 
coninnmication  was  spread  over  India  in  an  almost  in- 
credibly  short  space  of  time,  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.,  u'^.'^,.. 
now  bir  \Villiam,  O'Shaui-hnessv.     He  had  been  sent  '*'="'"^"'''»- 
to  England  expressly,  in  1852,  to  assist  in  passing  the  question, 
to  which  no  opposition  was  made  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
to  form  an  e.st.blishn.ent.     Before  the  end  of  185:3,  the  work  was 
>n   rap>d  progress,  and  has  continued   to   be  extended  wherever 
i|eeess,u-y;    and    Lord  Dalhousie's  hope,  that  the  Indian   nnght 
ultimately  be  united  with  the  European  systems,  has  been  aceon.- 
plished   and  ,s  bemg  gradually  perfected-it  need  hardly  b.  said 
with  wh.t  advantage  to  the  Government  or  to  the  community. 

iMnally,  in  ]So3,  the  East  India  Company's  charter-which  had 
been  e.xtended,  in   18:3.3,  for  twenty  years/came  to  an  ,,    ,      , 
end.     It  was  not  abolished,  neither  was  any  further  »'''-e" 
term  speciKcally  assigned  to  it ;  but  the  constitution  of  v'^^'y^^^ 
the  Court  of  Directors  was  considerably  modified.     The  number 
ot  airectors  was  reduced  from  twenty-four  to  ei-hteen 
--twelve  to  be  elected  as  before,  and  six  nominated  by  ^/ifS  ,'in' 
tlie  crown— and  their  subordination  to  theludian  minister  "'  ^'^''^^"'«- 
ot  the  crown  was  thus  rendered  more  complete,  though  the  inde- 
pendence of  tiie  body  was  not  yet  extinguished.     Their  patronao, 
^tis,  however,  curtailed,   by  throwing  open  the  ci,il  service  to 
rompetuion;  and.  reviewing  the  pa..t.  it  will  be  more   than   ev.r 
nppai-ent  to  the  student,  as  the  efiects  of  the  admini.stration  of  the 
ourt  of  Directors  are  traced  to  their  sources,  that  the  collisi,;n 
t  the  court  with  the  minister  of  the  crown  in  the  famous  '  man- 
lamus    case    in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  A\-illiam  Palmer  &   Co 
formed  the  foundation  of  their  subsequent  comparative  weakness 
and  eventual  dissolution. 

Under  the  new  arrangements  also,  Bengal  was  created  a  separate 
Kovernraent,  with  a  li-utenant-gcvernor ;  thus  liberal-  ^       , 
ing  the  governor-general  from  a  large  portion  of  local  '■-"^'  * 
oetail,  and  providing  a  responsible  authority  for  that  s-n.'n.n.. 
.f  the  senior  member  of  Council  whenever'the  governor- gen.^ral 
^as  absent,  which  had  been  usually  ineffecave 
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CHAPTER    X. 

LOHn    DALHOTTSIE's   ADMIXISTUATION    {coidinucd) — NAQPOOR   AI.'J) 

JUAXSY,  1853  TO  1S54. 

Of  all  the  period  of  Lord  P.ilhoiisio's  administration,  the  year 
]'?o;3-lb5-t  most  abounds  ^villl  remarkable,  occurrences.  The 
Burmese  war  had  closed  ;  but  the  diversity  of  the  siibjecta  which 
successively  occupied  the  attention  of  the  governor-<;eneral,  show 
forth  his  versatility  of  talent  and  capacity  of  judgment  mora 
strongly,  if  possible,  tlian  the  direction  of  wai',  or  the  ordinary 
course  of  civil  administration.  It  is  necessary  to  place  them  in 
order,  if  not  ol"  date  of  importance,  for  that  reference  to  df'tails 
which,  impossible  to  be  given  here,  should  not  be  omitted  by  tiie 
etudent. 

In  this  year  ('185.')),  the  Rajah  of  .Thansy  died,  ni  November  11, 
Aff:tirsof  without  heirs,  and  on  the  27th  of  tiie  same  month, 
jiiaiisy.  llughoojee  Blioslay,  rajah  of  IJerar,  also  died,  under 

H'«?Hhof"'*  siniilar  circunistancce.  The  former  State  was  compara- 
n.rnr.  tively  insignificant ;  but  tlie  latter  was  of  considerable 

importance,  having  an  area  of  7(3,600  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  4,050,000 ;  and  it  remained  to  lie  concluded  whether  both 
r»scof  should  be  annexed  to  the  IJritish  dominions,  or  whetlier 

Kagpoor.  ^iij,  adoption  of  successors  should  be  permitted.  The 
case  of  Nagpoor  was  first  decided  ;  and,  under  a  proclamation  by 
The  State  ^'"^  rSovernment  of  India,  it  was  annexed  in  the  month 
miiiciid.  jjf  l)^.cember,  185.'>.  The  deceased  rajali,  thougli  during 
the  last  two  vears  of  his  life  he  had  been  rept-atedly  urged  to  do  so 
by  the  Kesidi-iit,  Mr.  ^Innstd,  bad  declared  no  heir,  and 

The  njHh  •  ,  .  i         i-  •  •      j  ■  mi 

•icriiiieo  to  expres.sed  aversion  to  tlie  discussion  ot  adoption.  Inere 
«  opt  an  If  r.  ^y.jg  „o  qqc  qj^  the  male  side  recognisable  by  Hindoo 
law  who  could  claim  a  right  to  the  succession,  and  the  nijah'w 
widows,  though,  under  !Maliratta  usage,  they  miglit  have  made  an 
adoption,  and  sub-sequently  olfered  to  do  so,  could  only  instance 
persons  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  and  their  request  was  re- 
jected. The  question,  therefore,  remained  to  be  decided  on  gi-ound-* 
of  expediency,  not  of  rifilit.  In  favour  of  continuing  the  State  by 
Mr  Munnori  adoption,  or  recognition  of  .some  claimant  to  the  suc- 
• ii'e«iip-     cession,  Mr.  Man.sel,  the  Resident,  pleaded  strongly,  and 

|...ri.'d  hj:  sir  1     •        ,1         c  /.  -11         C--    ■    r    1 

i..iiiiL..w.  v<ras  supported  in  the  .Sujtreme  (ouncil  by  Sir  Juiin 
Low,  in  an  able  minut*-,  which  set  forth  the  alarm  already  exi.'teu^ 
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.Tmong  native  States,  consequent  upon  the  annexations  of  Sinde  and 

the   Punjab,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  public  faith  invio];ite, 

and  the  advisability  of  allowing  the  widows  of  the  rajah  and  the 

rhief  men  of  Nngpoor  to  make  their  own  arrangements  in  regard 

to  a  successor. 

These  views  were,  however,  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 

the  governor-general.  '  The  State  of  Nagpoor,' he  wrote,  ^  .  , 

.  .  .       .  -.1         1       Opinion  of 

'  conferred  on  the  raiah   and  his  heirs  m  1818  by  the  thegDvernor. 

British  Government,  has  reverted  to  it  on  the  death  of 
tlie  rajah  without  any  heir.'  But  this  assumption,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  lordship's  decision,  was  that  the  State,  like  Sattara 
and  Mysore,  had  been  the  free  and  new  gift  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, after  conquest  of  the  territory,  and  when  no  valid  Differenre 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  original  possessors  existed.  Ka"-p';ror  and 
In  this  case,  however,  it  was  not  so.  After  the  treachery  ^>^'>'"e,  &c. 
of  Appa  Sahib,  in  1818,  the  State  of  Nagpoor,  though  it  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  British  Government,  was  not  annexed;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  without  interruption  to  the  heir  adopted  by  the 
Ranee  (Chap.  V.,B<')ok  VII.).  Consequently,  on  the  terms  of  the 
court's  decision  in  the  cases  of  Sattara  and  Kerowly,  previously  men- 
tioned, Nagpoor  appears  clearly  to  lie  in  the  category  of  the  latter, 
and  of  Sindiaand  Holkar,  &c.,  not  of  the  former.  The  question  of 
expediency,  and  whether  or  not  the  people,  as  indeed  has  been  trium- 
phantly proved,  would  be  more  content  and  prosperous  under  the 
British  than  under  a  native  government,  is  beside  the  subject,  and 
should  not  have  entered  into  its  discussion.  The  annex-  „   .     ^. 

.  Tin       Native  dls- 

ation  was,  nevertheless,  deculed  upon,  and  undoubtedly  ciission(m 
caused  much  alarm  and  discussion  in  native  society 
throughout  India.  The  new  policy  could  not  be  understood,  when, 
in  the  instances  of  Ilolkar,  Sindia,  Ocrcha,  Duttea,  Oodypoor,  Ke- 
rowly, and  otliers,  native  independent  States  originally  created,  and 
held  in  descent  from  their  founders  by  adoption,  were  recognised 
without  demur,  and  without  challenge  as  to  the  person  adopted 
he:ng  of  either  near  or  distant  relationship.  Nagpoor  had  been 
founded  as  an  independent  State  before  the  British  had  exercised 
any  political  power  whatever,  and  its  existence  had  been  continued 
without  inteiTuption.  If  natives  admitted  the  abstract  right  of 
the  British  Government  to  do  as  it  pleased  with  what  hiid  become 
its  own  by  conquest,  or  to  revoke  any  gifts  previously  made,  they 
considered,  and  it  must  be  admitted  with  justice,  that  States  re- 
cognised by  treaty  as  independent  should  be  exempt  from  inter- 
ference in  cases  of  succession,  and  left  to  their  own  arrangements 
Such  risrhts  have  in  fact  been  since  recognised  and  established 
by  law;  but  the  then  unsettled  st:ite  of  these  questions  produced 
v/hat  was  termed  the  annexation  poiicv  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  which 
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he  maintained  to  the  last,  under  tlie  support  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  tlie  Board  of  Control. 

If  the  annexation  of  Nairpoor  was  an  unpopular  and  alanning 
oi.jerti(.nniiie  measure,  the  mode  in  whirli  it  was  carried  out  in- 
t'/^A'irrj'ou't  creased  the  dissati>--faction  of  the  native  public  of  India, 
tlie  measure,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  European  also,  in  no  small 
degree.  The  governor-general,  though  he  might  confiscate  the 
State,  had  surely  nothin":  to  do  with  the   private  pro- 

Tlip  private  cii  i-i  i  . 

!.r..|..rij  is  portv  of  the  deceased  rajah  ;  and  the  rough  manner  in 
which  it  was  seized,  and,  to  all  outward  appearances, 
confiscated,  and  sold  by  auction — ^jewels,  horses  and  tiie  like — 
•ndsnidby  savoured,  to  the  native  mind,  more  of  the  confiscations 
luoiion.  Qf  (y\^  ^lahomedan   tyrants  than  of  tiie  benignity  of 

British  rule.  It  would  be  little  to  say  that  few,  even  now, 
The  pre.ropds  Understand  that  tlie  proceeds — 200,000/. — were  invested 
ii''c"m!t'(If"  '"  ^  ^""<1  fo""  ^^^  benefit  of  the  Ranees  and  family  of 
the  Ranees.  Js'agpoor ;  but  the  property  did  not  realise  half  its 
estimated  value,  and  it  was  a  great,  but  irredeemable  error,  to 
have  interfered  with  it  in  any  way.  Independent  of  the  fund,  the 
"Ranees  and  family  receive  liberal  pensions  from  tli«  revenues  of 
Na^poor. 

Jhansy  was  the  next  case.     This  small  territory  had  been  one 
Casei.f  of  the  Peshwah's  fir.st  acquisitions  from  the  Mogliul.'*, 

Jhansy.  ^^^  g^  ;>f{ihratta  Brahmin  family  liad  been  appointed  to 

its  management,  under  the  title  of  Soobahdar.  It  was  not  an  in- 
dependent State,  though  the  office  was  hereditary  according  to 
jNIahratta  usage,  and  part  of  the  revenue  was  doubtless  remitted 
to  the  State  treasury.  Tiie  Soobahdar  wa/»  faithful  to  tlie  British 
cause  in  the  war  of  1804,  and  a  treaty  was  made  witli  him  by 
J>ord  Lake,  which  was  confirmed  by  another  in  1817,  on  the 
cession,  under  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  by  the  I'e.>hwah,  of  all  his 
rights  in  Ilindostan,  by  which  the  Jhansy  territory  was  continued 
to  tiie  ruler  and  his  'heirs  and  succes-sors.'  In  ]8.'i2,  Lord 
"William  Bentinck,  in  recognition  of  his  loyalty  and  his  well- 
ordered  government,  conferred  the  title  of  Maliarnjah  '  on  Ram 
Chunder  Rao,  who  adopted  the  Ln;;lish  Hag  as  his  own,  hoi.-ted  it 
on  his  citadel,  and  saluted  it  with  a  hundred  guns.  Bam  Chunder 
died  in  IS."'''),  and  having  no  male  heir,  the  8ucces.sion  devolved  on 
the  male  representative  of  his  grandfather's  line,  which  was  con- 
firmed ;  and  Ctunga  Dhur  B.ao,  continuing  all  the  good  fr.ith  of  his 
predecessors,  died  on  November  1 1,  l^-W.  Bo.ore  his 
■niipiriiy  death,  having  no  heir,  he  adopted  Annnd  Bao,  a  boy 
of  five  years  old — '  My  grand.'^on,  through  my  grand- 
father,' as  he  wrote;  but  which  in  reality,  meant  the  adoption  of 
llie  nearest  male  in  descent  from  his  great-grondfath-jr,  Sheo  Bilo. 
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Oil    his  death-bed,   as    it  proved,    tlie  MaLarajnh  -wrote  to  the 
"ovemor-ffeneral  that  he  had  taken  tliis  step  in  case  he  „.  , 
should  not  survive  :  and  that  his  •n'lfe,  Qunj^a  Bye,  was  tin-pi'vernor- 
tfi  be  considered  regent  during  the  boy's  minority.  This 
letter  was  read  in  the  presence  of  the  politioal  njrent  for  Bundel- 
khuiid,  the  day  before  tlie  Maharajah's  death,  and  duly  forwarded. 
The  adoption  was  not,  however,  allowed,  and  the  State  was  con- 
fiscated ;  and  the  grounds  adduced  for  the  proceedinp:  were,  that 
Jhansy  was  not  originally   an    independent   native  State,  but    a 
dependency  of  the  Pfehwah's,  to  which  the  British  Government 
succeeded  under  the  treaty  of  Bas-ein,  but  Avhich  it  had  continued 
to  the  person  found  in  possession  ;  and  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
had  on  a  former  occasion  decided  against  the  principle  of  adoption  in 
this  State.     On  that  occnsion,  however,  there  was  a  real  heir  living, 
and  Sir  Charles  would  not  allow  him  to  be  set  aside:  it  Discnssiim  in 
was  not  the  principle  of  adoption  that  was  then  objected  Council, 
to,  but  adoption  to  the  prejudice  of  a  real  heir.     Sir  John  Low  on 
this  occasion  agreed  with  the  governor-general :  but  while  he  and 
Mr.  Halliday  could  not  controvert  tlie  arguments  liis  lordship  had 
adiuced,  they  trusted  the  example  of  Kerowly  mi^ht  be  followed. 
The  annexation  was  not  carried  out  with  a  show  of  force^  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  popular  sympathy  of  the  whole  jjative 
of  Bundelkhund  and  the  north-west  provinces  was  in  ^Ytii'ti'e^ 
favour  of  the  dispossessed  Ranee  and  her  family.  family. 

Looking  back  on  the  past,  this  annexation,  though  biised  upon  an 
exercise  of  abstract  right,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of 

Coil  s  1  fl  prJi" 

])as.?ein,  appears  to  have  been  inexpedient,  and  not  a  little  tionsot  uie 
forced  and  ungenerous,  considering  the  previous  uniform  '"'  "^^' 
good  faith  displayed  and  material  assistance  rendered  by  the  Jhansy 
family  on  many  occasions,  and  their  recognition,  by  regular  treaties, 
as  independent  princes.  If  necessary,  which  the  small  value  of 
the  principality  put  out  of  consideration,  reduction  might  have 
been  made  in  the  amount  of  territory,  to  the  original  limits  of  the 
State  :  but  entire  confiscation,  following  immediately  up?n  that 
of  Nagpoor,  increased  the  prevalent  apprehensions  to  a  painful 
extent.  The  measure  was,  however,  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Directore,  and  for  a  time  no  more  was  heard  of  .Jhansy. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

TirS  APMINISTnATION   OP  LORD   DALnOUSTE   (concluded) — 
IHE   ANNEXATIOIT   OF   OrDH,  1864   TO    1856. 

Ox  June  30,  I800,  a  vast  body  of  SantAls,  an  aboriginal  tribe  occupy- 
The  sanisi  i"r  ^^^  '^i'^*'  '^"^^  furests  OH  the  north-west  frontier  of 
irijurrrriion.  jjengal,  assembled  in  rebellion,  or,  as  they  alleged, 
with  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Calcutta  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  set  out  on  their  march. 
Their  advanced  guard,  with  their  leaders,  amounted  to  30,000 
men.  They  soon  ate  up  the  cakes  they  had  brought  with  them, 
and  beginning  to  plunder  villages,  put  to  death  a  native  officer 
of  police.  This  was  their  first  overt  act  of  rebellion,  and  it 
occurred  on  July  7.  The  Santal  war,  as  it  was  called,  ended 
with  the  year;  and,  as  in  relation  to  the  great  famine  of  1770, 
reference  was  given  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter's  admirr.ble  '  Annals  of 
Kural  Bengal,'  so  in  the  case  of  the  Santals,  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  same  interesting  work,  not  only  for  an  account  of  this 
petty  war,  but  for  its  causes  and  effects,  as  well  as  for  a  description, 
ethnological  and  otherwise,  of  the  Santals,  which  is  unequalled 
in  Indian  literature.  When  the  causes  of  the  outbreak,  which 
resembled  those  of  the  Kole  war  (Chapter  X.,  Book  "V II.),  were 
understood,  the  most  efficient  remedy  was  provided  against  a 
recurrence  of  discontent,  in  the  separation  of  tlie  Santal  from 
the  ordinai-y  regulation  districts,  and  the  nomination  of  a  special 
commissioner — an  arrangement  which  has  fulfilled  all  the  inteutiona 
of  its  establisiinient. 

No  subject  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie  baa 
ThenniiPLv  received  moi-ft  Searching  commentary  than  the  annexa- 
notiofouub.  ^iQo  of  Oiidh.  It  has  been  reviewed  again  and  again 
in  contemporary  liistories,  in  Parliamentary  returns,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  every  document  connoct«'d  with  it,  and  by  the  public 
press  both  of  England  and  India,  and  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  every  succeeding  history  as  long  as  India  remains  under 
the  government  of  fireat  Britain.  Any  review  of  the  whole  of 
the  transactions  would  be  manifestly  impossible  in  a  work  like 
tlie  present,  which  only  professes  to  point  out  facts  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  student,  leaving  him,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  to 
rt-fer  to  the  details,  and  form  his  own  judgment.  There  is  no 
queslion  that  the  mifgovernmenl  of  ()udh  had  approached  a 
crisis,  at  which  interference  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  necessary 
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and  unavoidable.     The  successive  reports  of  Colonel  Sleeman  and 
'xeneral  Outiam,  both  avowedly  tlie  staunch  friends  of  c.mdiu^ 
native  dynasties,  teem  with  details  of  the  suflerino^  oudh."""" 
of  the  people,  the  lawlessness  of  the  population,  and  the  brutal 
tyranny  and  exactions  of  the  local  aristocracv.     There  is  equally 
no  doubt  of  the  profligate  character  of  the  king  ;  of  his  ciar„-terot 
inability  and  unfitness  to   govern;    his   frivolitv,  his  tii'e khig.'^ °' 
sensuality,  his  attachment  to  miserable  favourites  and  parasites, 
eingers,  dancers,  buffboiis,  and  even  menial  servants;  his  disre-^ard 
of,  and  inditference  to,  warnings  repeated  again  and  again  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  and  good  faith,  bv  Lord  William  Ben- 
tmck.   Lord   Auckland,  and    Lord    Ilardinge,  in,   it   cannot   be 
questioned,  the   sincere  hope  that   he  would  make   an   attempt 
to  overcome  the  local  disorders,  and  to  regain  the  confidence  he 
had  all  but  forfeited. 

But  these  hopes  were  vain.  There  was  not  oulv  no  improve- 
nient,  but  the  local  administration,  practically  effete,  made  no 
ettort  to  redeem  its  position,  and  sunk  lower  and  lower  even 
in  the  eyes  of  its  own  subjects.  All  these  are  patent  facts,  'which 
no  one,  even  among  the  mo^t  bitter  censurers  of  the  annexation, 
has  ever  disproved,  or  sought  to  disprove:  and  vet  the- questirm' 
remams  open  as  to  whether  the  cour.se  pursued  was  justified  bv  the 
emergency,  and  whether  the  abrogation  of  treaties,  and  cancellin<r 
,  ^^1  cl^i'iis  by  a  dynasty  on  which,  in  its  sorest  times  of  need"! 
the  British  Government  of  India  had  relied  without  ever  ex- 
periencing disappointment,  and  to  which  its  obligations  Iiad  been 
placed  on  record  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  was  not  a  breach  of 
national  faith. 

The  question  of  interference  in  Oudh  was  one  of  those  which,  froai 
Its  magnitude,  and  pei-petually  recurring  causes  of  com-  Repeated 
plaint  in  one  form  or  other,  had  rested  constantly  under  ^^"f^^^'iRs  to 
consideration  of   the  executive  government  of  India ;  e'-ve^mem. 
but  it  had  never  been  grappled  with  and  decided.     No  temporary 
remedial  measures  could  be  applied,  warnings  had  become  usele<^ 
and  were  most  likely  considered  as  mere  threats,  which  had  been 
uttered  again  and  again,  and  were  of  no  real  significance      Thev 
did  not  drive  tlie  king  from  his  low  indulgences,  nor  did  theV 
aftect  the   aristocracy,  who,  confident  in  their  own  local  power 
scorned  them.     Of  all  warnings,  that  of  Lord  William  Bentinck' 
in  18^1.  was  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  and  most  solemn.     It 
was  submitted  to  the  king  in  writing,  so  that  it  could   not   b^ 
Ignored  in  the  future ;  and  Lord  Hardinge's  subsequent  limit  of 
two  years  only,  before  any  final  step  was  taken,  pledged  the 
llritish  Government  to  action  if  it  were  necessary.     That  was  in 
1847,  and  instead  of  two  years,  seven  had  elapsed  without  cha-rre 
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(lY  without  oxocuti(m  of  the  orders  of  18'U,  issued  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  which  formed  the  biisis  of  tlie  second  remonstrance  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck  in  18.3o.  For  upwards  of  fifty  years,  the 
liingdom  of  Oudli  had  enjoyed  perfect  immunity  from  war,  and 
from  outward  danger  of  every  kind  ;  and  had  it  possessed  an 
ordinarily  capable  administration,  it  might  have  become  the 
richest  and  most  prosperous  native  State  in  India ;  but  for  these 
fifty  years,  neglect  and  iudiflerence  had  uniformly  prevailed,  and 
were  now  irremediable. 

That  the  assumption  of  the  administration  was  a  public  necessity 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  No  one  denied  it  then,  or  denies  H 
now.  The  question  rather  is,  whether  the  dynasty  should  have  been 
extingui.shed  or  allowed  to  remain  as  it  was,  on  the  footing  of  the 
Nnwabs  of  Moorshidabad  or  of  the  Carnatic.  On  this  point  the 
student  has  the  benefit  of  the  minutes  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
minutes  on  of  the  members  of  his  Council,  including  Sir  John 
iit^ueBton.    j^.j^  jj^(j  ]y{,.^  jiQ^   gj,.^  Charles  Ilalliday,  Sir  J.  P. 

rSrant,  Mr.  Dorin,  and  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  ;  and  in  England  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  President  of  the  lV>ard  of  Control,  and  the 

Cabinet.  Of  the  Indian  minute.s,  Lord  Dalhousie's 
Uaiiii>u»ie'3  adv).sed  complete  assumption  oi  tlie  administration,  but 
"''  '"""■  not   the  extinction   of  the   dynasty ;    on  the  contrary, 

that  the  king  .should  retain  the  sovereignty,  receiving  a  share  of 
tlie  general  revenue.'',  Avith  provisions  for  all  the  members  of  the 
royal  family.  That  the  measure,  moreover,  could  only  be  adopted 
with  the  king's  consent,  which,  his  hndship  wrote,  *  is  indispensable 
to  the  transfer  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  sovereign  power  to 
the  government  of  the  East  India  Conipany:  it  would  not  be 
expedient  or  right  to  extract  this  con.sent  by  means  of  menace  or 
compulsion.'  Sir  John  Low,  who  had  (apposed  the  governor- 
Bir  John  general  in  the  ca.se  of  Nagpoor,  advised  the  '  a-^sumption 
Laws.  ^yf  j1j,3  government  exclusively  and  permanently  ;  '  and 

that  the  king  should  retain  his  title  for  life,  but  not  the  sovereignty. 
But  these  documents  need  not  be  further  reviewed,  since  they  are 
open  to  those  wlio  may  desire  to  read  them.  All  are  conclusive  aa 
to  the  '  assumption  of  the  administration  ;'  but  they  vary  in  respect 
to  the  continuance  of  the  sovereignty,  and  the  dispo,sal  of  the 
surplus  revenues.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to  quote  a  paragraph 

of  Colonel  Sleeman'n  report,  to  show  how  nearly  tlie 
Hu-.m«ir»  opinion  of  Lord  Dalhou.sie  coincided  with  his.  '  If 
nport.  therefore,'  writesColonelSleeman,'ourOovernmentdoeii 

interfere,  it  must  be  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  arising  out  of  the 
existing  relations  between  the  two  States,  or  out  of  our  position  as 
the  pnramonnt  power  in  India.  Th(--e  relations,  utid'-r  the  tr»;aty 
of  IbiJ",  give  our  OoTeruineut  the  riglit  to  take  upon  itself  the 
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ail aiinistration  under  present  circumstances;  and  indeed  imposes 
fm  our  Government  the  duty  of  taking  it ;  but,  as  I  liave  already 
stated,  neither  these  relations,  nor  our  po.sition  as  tlie  paramount 
power,  give  us  any  right  to  annex  or  confiscate  the  territory  of 
Oudh.  .  .  .  We  have  only  the  right  to  secure  for  the  suffering 
people  that  better  government  which  their  sovereign  pledged 
himself  to  secure  for  them,  but  has  failed  to  secure.' 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  juster  than  this  :  and  it  would  have 
been  well  hftd  these  vitws,  which  were  confirmed  bv 

'  ■     Agreement 

those  of  the  governor-general,  been  adopted  in  England,  between  Lord 
in  lieu  of  the  extreme  measure  of  final  annexation,  and  and  coionei 
the  extinction  of  the  dynasty ;  but  the  authorities  in  ^"^"""'" 
England  were  unanimous  in  deciding  upon  entire  confiscation, 
and  the  opinions  of  Lord  Dalhousie  were  overruled.     It  opiniDn  m 
is  therefore  manifestly  unjust  to  lay  upon  him  the  sole  J^nKianii. 
burden  of  the  responsibility  of  the  ultimate  measure,  to  which, 
in  one  of  his  most  remarkable  and  exhaustive  minutes,  he  had 
recorded  a  deliberate  objection  and  dissent. 

But,  unfortunately.  Lord  Dalhousie  had  pledged  himself  to 
caiTy  out  the  decision  of  the  home  authorities,  and  he  remained, 
though  sorely  broken  in  health,  for  this  especial  purpose.  By  this 
course  he  did  not  do  himself  justice  :  and  when  the  decision 
arrived,  he  might  well  have  declined  to  execute  what  his  mature 
judgment  had  not  confirmed.  Had  he  done  so.  time  would  have 
been  given  for  consideration,  and  the  final  decree  might  have  been 
modified.  But,  throughout  his  administration,  Lord  Dalhousie 
had  been  careful  to  obey  orders  from  home  when  they  were  issued, 
and  in  this  case  he  did  not  act  upon  impulse. 

On  February  7,  185G,  the  territory  of  Oudh  ceased  to  exist  as 
an  indt: pendent  sovereignty,  and  was  annexed  by  pro-  ^ 

■  1       T>   •   •   1     i'      •    •  rr.1  •    o  1    The  anncxH- 

cliimation  to  the  British  dominions,      ihe  most  painful  tion  of  oudn 

duty  ever  performed  by  Sir  James  Outram,  the  Resi- 
dent, was  the  communication  of  the  final  decision  to  the  king, 
who  submitted,   with    tears,  to   an   inevitable    result,  c<inducto< 
though  to  the  last  he  refused  to  sign  the  deed  of  resig-  "'eki"'K- 
nation  ;  but  the  mandate  had  gone  forth,  and  must  be  obeyed. 
One  of  the  king's  last  acts — perhaps  his  very  last — was  to  issue  a 
proclamation  to  his  subjects  enjoining  on  them  peaceful  submis- 
Eion  to  the  British  Government.     With  the  territory,  the  private 
property  of  the  king  was  also  confiscated  and   sold, 
which  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  it  reawakened  property 
and  augmented  the  odium  already  incurred  in  the  case 
of  Nagpoor.     As  he  was  to  reside  in  Calcutta,  the  king  might 
easily  have  removed  his  property,  or,  if  he  had  pleased,  sold  it ; 
but  to  consider  it  under  the  ciicumstances  as  belonging  to  the 
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State,  niid  therefore  to  tbe  British  Government,  was  a  deplorable 
Oiiinm  of  ^"J  ungracious  mistake,  and  awakened  a  degree  of  syin- 
iiiesHie.  p.itliy  wliich  would  not  perhaps  have  been  otherwiso 
displayed.  An  allowance  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees — 120,000/. — a 
year  was  settled  upon  the  king  during  his  life. 

The  annexation  of  Oudh  may  be  considered  the  closing  act  of 
,     ,  l^ord   Dalhousie's  administration,  for  he   sailed    from 

Diiiiousie  India  a  month  afterwards,  on  March  C,  18o(),  leaviug  a 
celebrated  minute  as  the  record  of  the  events  and 
measures  of  his  incumbency.  He  believed  India  to  be  perfectly 
secure  and  peaceful,  and  he  left  it  with  a  sincere  and  lionest 
conviction  that  it  would  so  remain. 

Mr.  jNIarshman,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  '  History,'  has  specially 
devoted  the  closing  portion  to  a  review  of  all  the  acts  of  Lord 
Halhousie's  administration,  with  much  skill  and  eloquence,  which 
will  be  read  with  interest;  but  while  it  is  impossible  to  detail  and 
illustrate  them  as  completely  as  they  deserve,  the  satisfaction  of 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  celebrated  article  in  the  London  'Times ' 
of  that  period  may  not  be  denied.  Nothing  more  just  or  true  could 
bo  written. 

*  He,  Lord  Dalhousie,  could  point  to  railways  planned  on  an 
Artiriefrom  enomious  schIc,  and  partly  constructed;  to  4,000  miles 
ihe 'Times.'  of  electric  teleirraph  spread  over  India,  at  an  expense  of 
little  more  than  50/.  a  mile ;  to  2,000  miles  of  road,  bridged  and 
metalled,  nearly  the  whole  distance  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur; 
to  the  opening  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  the  longest  of  its  kind  in  tlia 
world ;  to  the  prf><rress  of  the  Punjab  canals,  and  of  many  other 
important  works  of  irrigation  all  over  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
reorganisation  of  an  ofiicial  department  of  public  works.  Keeping 
equal  pace  with  these  public  works,  he  could  refer  to  the  postal 
system  which  he  introduced  in  imitation  of  that  of  Rowland  Hill, 
whereby  a  letter  from  Peshawur  to  Cape  Comorin,  or  from  Assam 
to  Kurrachee,  is  conv»;yed  for  three-farthings,  or  one-sixteenth  of 
the  old  charge ;  to  the  improved  training  for  the  civil  .service, 
covenanted  and  uncovenanted ;  to  tlie  improvement  of  education 
and  prison  discipline  ;  to  the  organisation  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
to  the  reforms  which  it  had  decreed — such  as  permitting  Hindoo 
widows  to  marry  again,  and  relieving  all  perscm.s  from  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  property  by  a  change  of  religion.  Many  more  items 
might  be  adrled  to  this  list,  were  it  nece-ssjiry  to  prove  the  large- 
ness and  benevolence  of  tlie  views  and  mea.'tures  of  this  great 
statesman  ;  and  there  is»  no  doubt,  fr<im  his  recorded  opinions,  that 
the  annexation  measures  so  bitterly  urged  against  him,  were 
founded  on  the  conviction  that,  iu  effecting  them,  lie  had  delivered 
millions  from  the  irregularities  and  oppro?Bion  of  native  govern- 
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mente,  and  securedfor  them  the  prospective  advantages  ofprotepticn 
and  pence.  No  one  can  record,  for  few  knew,  of  liis  daily  toil,  or 
how,  with  a  delicate  frame,  he  overcame  it ;  toil  which  overworked 
and  destroyed  his  physical  powers,  and  in  1800  sent  him  to  his 
grave.  ''  I  have  played  out  my  part,"  lie  said  sadly,  in  reply  to  an 
address  from  the  people  of  Calcutta,  "  and  while  1  feel  that  in  my 
case  the  principal  act  in  the  drama  of  my  life  is  ended,  I  shall  be 
content  if  the  curtain  should  now  drop  ou  my  public  career." ' 
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BOOK  IX. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THK   ADMINISTRATION    OF  LORD   CANNING,  1856  TO   1857. 

TflE  successor  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  chosen  in  England,  was  Lord 
Cannin"-,  who,  after  several  years'  service  in  the  Cabinet 
S-n'oint'ed'"*  of  Sir  llobert  Tcel,  had  become  postmaster-general  in 
geuerliT'  1853.  His  moderate  views  and  great  jowers  of  appli- 
cation to  business,  probably  induced  his  selection.  Lord  Dalhousie 
had  it  was  considered,  done  enough  for  the  present ;  and  his 
measures  might  be  worked  out  and  perfected  by  one  who  per- 
haps would  introduce  few  of  his  own  or  interfere  with  those  of 
liii^ffi-eat  predecessor.  Lord  Canning  assumed  the  ofhce  of  go- 
vernor-general on  February  29,  1850,  a  few  days  before  Lord 
Dalhousie-s  final  departure ;  and  it  is  probable,  received  from  him 
ft  general  explanation  of  the  policy  which  had  been 
?"mt"'  pursued.     India  itself  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  pro- 

f,„md  tranquillity  and  content;  receiving  the  vast  impetus  which 
had  been  given  to  her   material  progress  in  education-male  and 
female-railways,  telegraphs,  canals,  roads,  &c.,  during  Lord  Dal- 
bougie's  tenure  of  ottice,  with   outward  equanimity,  if  not  with 
demonstrative   appreciation.      Tliere   was  no  political  danger  or 
apprehen«ion  looming  on  the  horizon  ;  and  the  native  States  that    J 
existed  retained  no  elements  of    present  or  prospective  danger.    M 
At   its   outlet,    therefore,    the    administration    of  Lord   Canning   '^ 
seemed  likelv  to  be  employed  \^^  the  regulation  of  details  only  ;  and 
vet  it  proved  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  momentous  that  had 
;.ver  been  witne^^ed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

looking  deeper,  however,  than  the  surface,  there  were  laten 

,     cauis  of  uneasiness  which  largely  pervaded  the  minds 

X^HZ?'     of  the   native  classes  of   all   ranks  and   cr-eds.     i  he 

.v«tPm  of  education,  now  so  much  enlarged  and  progressing  was 

entirely  opposed  to  Hindoo  faith  and  doctrine,  and  in  an  equal 
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degi-ee  to  Mahomedan.  Schools,  English  and  vernacular,  wer^ 
crowdel  with  Hindoo  scftolars,  who,  in  everything  they  learned, 
could  not  fail  to  be  imbued  with  convictions  essentially  antagonis-tic 
to  their  hereditary  faith.  By  Mahomedans,  indeed,  they  were 
comparatively  little  resorted  to  ;  but  by  Hindoos  with  eager  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  active  competition  in  its  acquirement.  In 
fechools  presided  over  by  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  Chris- 
tianity was  professedly  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  these 
were  attended  as  numerously  as  tho.se  of  Government,  in  -which 
Christian  teaching  was  necessarily  forbidden.  The  subjects  taught 
in  all  schools  were  discussed  in  the  homes  of  the  scholars,  under 
all  the  bigotry  of  their  old  faith,  by  the  parents  and  relatives  of 
the  scholars  :  and  the  deductions  made  were,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  causes  of  apprehension  of  the  effects  of  the  system  in  proo-ress, 
impotent  to  check  advance,  but  nevertheless  existent,  and  pre- 
valent to  a  very  large  extent,  in  all  quarters  of  India. 

There  was  no  question  either  that  the  material  progres.s  of  India 
■was  unintelligible  to  the  natives  in  general.  A  fewintel- 
ligent  and  educated  persons  might  understand  the  use  nmeru"^ 
and  scope  of  railways,  telegraphs,  steam-vessels,  and  '"'°^''"'- 
recognise  in  them  the  direction  of  a  great  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people;  but  the  ancient  listless  conservatism  of  the 
population  at  large  was  disturbed  by  them.  '  The  English,'  it  was 
said,  '  never  did  such  things  before  ;  why  do  they  do  so  now  ? 
These  are  but  new  devices  for  the  domination  of  their  rule,  and 
are  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  our  national  faith,  caste,  and 
cMistoms  !  What  was  it  all  to  come  to  ?  Was  India  to  become 
like  England  ?  The  earlier  company's  servants  were  simple,  but 
■wise  men,  and  we  respected  them  ;  we  underetood  them,  and  they 
us ;  but  the  present  men  are  not  like  them ;  we  do  not  know  them, 
nor  th' y  us.'  No  one  cared  perhaps  very  much  for  such  senti- 
ments, and  few,  very  few,  English  heard  them ;  but  they  will  not 
have  been  forgotten  by  those  who  did. 

For  nearly  a  century,  the  English  in  India,  supported  by  the 
Court  of  Directors   in   England,   had  preserved   neu- 
trality in  regard  to,  if  not  a  direct  conservatism  of,  the  ^nl\el "' 
hitherto  existent  social  and  religious  systems  and  pre-  '"■"^'■^'*- 
judices  of  India;  any  change  was  deprecated,  and  as  long  as  pos- 
sible withstood.     The  demands  of  the  younger  English  school  of 
progressionists  were  coldly  received  and  jealously  restrained;  but 
in  the  end  they  could  not  be  resisted,  and  the  immense  etTorts  r4 
I-ord  Dalhousie,  suddenly,  as  it  were,  brought  to  bear  on  the  pre 
vious  restiictive  policy,  were  too  marked   in  their  character  and 
effects  to  be  viewed  with  indifierence  by  the  people. 

Few  measures  of  importance  passed  through  the  Council  of  India 
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in  1800.  A  bill  for  prohibiting  or  restraining  the  polygamj'  of  the 
Lpgisianve  Kooleen  JJrahniins  of  Bengal, -which  was  supported  by 
tiiactiniias.  niany  very  induential  natives,  was  discussed,  but  set 
nside  for  tlie  present.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  native  army  was 
Generni  nftected  bv  the  promulgation  of  an  order  to  enlist  no 

servLc oath.  Sepovs  who  woiild  not  take  an  oath  to  serve  wherever 
they  might  be  ordered  to  go,  either  in  India  or  beyond  sea.  By 
many  olRcers  of  the  old  school,  who  had  taken  a  curious  but 
absurd  pride  in  the  '  high  caste '  of  their  men,  the  order  was  con- 
templated witli  apprehension ;  but  it  h-id  become  unavoidably 
necessary  in  Bengal,  and  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  where  '  high 
caste  '  Sepoys  were  mingled  with  others,  it  had  been  found  pro- 
ductive of  no  inconvenience.  It  was  judicious,  moreover,  to 
check  the  higli  ca.ste  domination  wliich  liad  led  to  mutinies,  and 
The  penal  att'ected  the  morale  of  the  whole  Bengal  ariuy.  The 
code.  penal  code,  commenced  by   Lord   Macaulny,  and  dis- 

cussed in  England  by  the  most  eminent  of  I'^nglish  jurists,  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Barnes  Peacock ;  and  though 
not  finally  passed,  was  sent  for  trial  to  the  Punjab,  to  the  Hyderabad 
conui)i.<sion  for  the  districts  assigned  by  the  Ni;tim,  and  other 
localities  where  the  'regulations'  were  not  in  use. 
RovRi  family  '^^^^  question  of  the  future  location  as  well  as  the 
ofDehiy.  privileges  of  the  royal  family  at  Dehly,  in  regard  to 
•which  so  much  discussion  had  taken  place  under  Lord  Dalhousie's 
administration,  was  resumed  in  l8o(>.  'i'he  previous  condition  in 
which  it  wivs  left  by  Lord  Dalliuusio  will  be  found  detailed  in  Chap 
VIII.,  Book  VIII.,  and  the  liiial  decision  by  the  governor-general 
wafi  now  communicated  to  those  concerned.  The  circumstances  o( 
the  family  had  become  altered  in  a  material  degree.  The  Prince 
l*'ukhr-ood-dccn,  who  hjid  been  recognised  as  heir-apparent,  and 
■with  whom  the  agreemeut  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
palace  had  been  made,  died  on  July  10,  18.')(i,  not  without  strong 
siispicionsof  having  been  poisoned;  and  an  intrigue  began,  directed 
by  the  Queen  Zeennt  Mahal,  to  secure   the  heirship  for  her  son. 

„     .  The  kinsr,  indeed,  made  an   ollicial  request  that  this 

Pln*l  Kettle-  .    ,         ^'  '  i  i  i  •         ,       , 

niciit  ill  miglit  be  done  ;  but  the  course  would  have  involved  a 

breach  of  .Miili(»iuedan  law,  and  Mirza  Korasli,  the  next 

in   legal  succession  to    Fukhr-ood-deen,   was   recognised  by    the 

governf)r-general  in  fouucil,  on  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made 

with  the  deceased  prin<e,  witli  this  essential  diiference.  that  the 

conditions  were  not  of  agreement  or  bargain,  as  before,  but  as  an 

independent  decree  on  the  part  of  (4overiiment. 

It  cannot  be  doubted    tiiat  this  final  award,  however  just  iii 

regard  U}  the  succession,  or  necessary  in  a  military  jioint  of  view 

as  regarded  possession  of  the   palace,  was  bitterly  resented,  as 
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indeed  wns  only  nntiiral,  by  tlie  royal  family  ;  that,  remembering 
the  old  relations  between  the  company  and  the  empire,  the  im- 
mense benefits  originally  conferred  on  them,  and  the  admitted 
position  of  the  company  as  servants  of  the  State,  it  was  only  natural 
they  should  now  be  accused  of  perfidy.  The  efforts  and  intrigues 
of  the  spirited  queen  and  several  of  the  princes  were  now  re- 
doubled, locally  as  well  as  in  foreign  quarters  ;  and  India,  especially 
the  north-west  provinces,  became  filled  with  the  most  alarming 
rumours,  which,  as  the  peculiar  superstitious  crisis  advanced, 
ngitated  the  minds  of  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  alike.  The 
questions  alike  of  the  succession,  the  title  of  king,  and  possession 
of  the  palace,  were  to  be  decided  by  sterner  measures  than  orders 
in  Council ;  and  the  narrative  of  events  will  supply  the  particulars 
in  their  proper  ordei*. 

Towards  the  close  of  1855,  a  series  of  studied  insults  to  the 
British  envoy  in  Persia,  Mr.  Murray,  obliged  him  to  xi.c  Persian 
leave  Teheran,  and  retire  to  Bagdad;  and  a  Persian  ^*'"'- 
army  again  attacked,  and  on  this  occasion  captured,  Herat,  in 
defiance  of  the  former  treaty,  which  engaged  that  it  should  not  be 
molested.  Under  orders  from  England,  war  was  proclaimed  against 
Persia  on  November  1,  1856,  and  an  army  of  about  6,000  men 
wa,9  dispatched  from  Bombay  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  be  under  the 
command  and  direction  of  Sir  James  Outram,  when  he  should 
join  it.  Before  hia  arrival,  however,  hostilities  had  commenced 
by  an  attack  upon  llushair,  a  fort  near  the  city  of  Bushire,  on 
December  7,  which,  though  the  place  was  carried  with  trifling 
loss,  proved  that  the  Persian  and  Arab  defenders  were  no  mean 
antagonists.  The  day  following,  Bushire  was  attacked,  and  after 
a  spirited  defence,  the  garrison  surrendered,  and  to  the  number  of 
2,000 — many  having  escaped — laid  down  their  arms;  their  guns, 
sixty-live  in  number,  being  taken  possession  of. 

On  January  27  Sir  James  Outram  reached  Bushire,  and  assumed 
the  command  ;  and  having  been  joined  b}'  one  of  the  brigades  of 
Havelock's  division,  marched,  on  January  3,  1857,  upon  Burras- 
joon,  where  the  Persian  army  had  assembled  with  the  Nigiitattnck 
intention  of  recapturing  Bushire.  After  a  fatitjuinj?  «"  sir  James 
march  of  forty-one  miles,  he  reached  the  position  on  ^^'^<^^- 
the  5th,  but  found  it  deserted ;  and  destroying  the  military  stores 
found  there,  he  commenced  his  return  on  the  7th  by  a  night 
march.  In  his  progress,  being  annoyed  by  attacks  on  the  baggage 
made  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  he  halted  and  waited  for  daylight. 
"When  day  dawned,  after  a  night  of  miserable  cold  and  rain,  the 
Persian  army  was  seen  drawn  up  in  battle  ari'ay  at  a  comparatively 
short  distance  on  the  left  flank,  and  was  immediately  attacke<l ; 
the  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Poona  Horse  and  3rd  Bombay  regi- 


»» 
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ment,  makings  brilliant  charges,  one  of  wliich  became  memorable 
from  the  breakiii<i;  of  a  square  of  disciplined  Persian  infantry  bv 
the  3rd  Cavalry,  and  its  almost  entire  destruction.  The  enemy 
did  not  wait  the  approach  of  the  British  infantry,  but  fled,  leaviuy 
700  dead  on  the  field  and  many  wounded.  The  force  then  re- 
turned to  Bushire,  having  had  only  ten  killed  and  sixty-two 
wounded  in  this  spirited  combat. 

No  further  actions  took  place  till  March  26,  when  the  strong 
Atiarkon  ^'^^^  ""'^  positiou  of  Moliamrah,  situated  on  the  Karoon 
MDiminrah.  river,  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  were  attacked  by  the 
fleet  and  army  in  combination.  Here  the  Prince  Khan  Mirza,  with 
n  powerful  force,  had  established  his  headquarters,  and  consider- 
able resistance  was  anticipated.  Beyond,  however,  sustaining  a 
cannonade  from  the  fort  and  batteries,  which  was  quickly  silenced 
by  the  ships,  none  was  experienced ;  for  the  prince  and  his  army 
were  found  to  have  abandoned  the  camp,  and  to  be  in  full  retreat. 
Tiie  final  movement  of  the  war  waa  a  small  e.xpedition  sent  up 
the  Karoon  on  the  29th,  under  Commodore  llenuie,  who  on  April  I 
found  the  Persians,  about  7,(X)0  strong,  posted  at  Ahwaz.  The 
latter  again  fled  without  attempting  to  dispute  the  advance,  leaving 
their  camp  to  be  taken  possession  of,  with  all  the  stores  it  contained. 

Meanwhile,  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  had  been  adjusted  at 
Pf^re  Paris.     The  Shah   again  renounced  all  pretensions  to 

fiieuts.  Herat,  and  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Afghani- 

stan; and  protection  to  liritish  trade,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
mea-sures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  were  also  guaran- 
teed. It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  attitude  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
yripiidly  ^^^  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  and  his  renewed  connection 
n.if..ti,iiionB    ^vit],    l\^Q  novernment   of   India,    had   contributed  ai 

with  Post  ~ 

Maiioiiied.  much  to  the  termination  of  the  war  as  the  actual 
attack  upon  the  southern  dominions  of  Persia.  I'-arly  in  January 
1857,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  governor  of  the  Punjab,  had  met 
Dost  Mahomed  by  appointment  near  Peshiiwur  Old  animosities 
were  put  a.-ide  by  the  Dost,  who  in  the  frankest  good  faith  de- 
clared they  were  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  that  henceforth  till 
his  death  he  would  be  true  to  a  nation  who,  in  his  exile,  had 
treated  him  with  respect  and  honour.  But  substantial  advantages 
were  guaranteed  to  him,  in  n  subsidy  of  twelve  lacs — 120,000/. — 
a  vear  so  long  a.^  the  war  with  Per,-ia  slionld  last ;  4,000  stand  of 
onus  were  presented  to  him,  and  on  his  own  part  he  engaged  to 
maintain  an  nrmy  of  18,000  men.  The  speedy  termination  of  the 
war  atforded  him  no  tipportunity  of  meeting  the  Persians  in  tlin 
field  ;  but  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  renewal  of  friendship  with 
Dost  Mahomed  served  the  purposes  of  peace  moat  materially.     Ila 
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was  as  good  as  bis  word,  and   to  tlie  day  of  bis  deatli   bis  faitb 
reiiiaiued  unquestioned  and  unbroken. 

The  war  witb  China,  which  began  in  the  latter  end  of  I80G, 
bad  liltle  connection  with  India  beyond  the  employ-  warwith 
ment  there  of  troops  of  the  Indian  army,  and  it  does  <^'''"*- 
not,  therefore,  belong  to  Indian  history.  It  ma^'  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  before  the  month  of  November,  18-56,  the  forts  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Canton  river  had  been  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  English  fleet,  Canton  had  been  twice  bombarded,  and  all  the 
British  factories  hal  been  burned  in  retaliation.  Reinforcements 
were  urgently  npplied  for,  and  Lord  Elgin  was  dispatched  by  the 
Ministry  as  special  commissioner  to  the  Chinese  Government,  to 
be  followed  by  troops  from  England  and  from  India.  Those  from 
India  were  in  course  of  preparation,  to  be  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  A*bbumham ;  but  they  had  happily  not  been 
dispatched  when  the  occurrence  of  momentous  events  rendered 
the  employmt'nt  of  every  European  who  could  bear  arms  an  im- 
perative necessity  which  had  not  been  foreseen,  and  against  which 
there  was  but  scanty  provision. 


CHAPTER   ir. 


THE   ADMiyiSTRATIOW   OP  LORD   CANNING    (continued) — THE   8EP0T 

MUTINY,    1857. 

At  last  had  arrived  the  Hindoo  '  Sumbut '  1914  (1857-58),  the 
hundredth  vear  after  the  battle  of  Plassv,  when,  on  a  ^ 

*  *  Tdg  prcdlc- 

certain  conjunction  of  the  planets,  it  had  been  declared  tionot 
by  astrologers,  that  the  raj,  or  reign,  of  the  company,      *"*'■ 
was  to  continue  for  a  hundred  years,  but  no  more.   It  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  effect  of  this  strange  prediction  among  a  people 
who,  ever  credulous  and  superstitious  in  the  last  degree,  look  to 
astrological  combinations  for  their  guidance  in  every  circumstance 
and  action  of  life,  and  who  will  neither  marry,  make  a  bargain, 
set  out  on  a  journey,  nor  even  have  their  nails  pared  or  put   on 
new   clothes,    without  a  favourable  conjunction  of  the  planets, 
Sumbut  1914,  therefore,  with  its  accompanying  prognostications 
of  dire  events,  of  tumults,  of  wars,   of  pestilence  and  death — and 
above  all,  the  cessation  of  the  dominant  power,  agitated  India  in 
ft  most  profoimd  degree  in  all  quarters.     In  every  Hin-  Hindoo 
doo  almanac,    the  public   recital   of  which,  to  every  "i"'»'i*<'»- 
village  community  in  every  part  of  India,  forms  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  the  first  day  of  the  r.ew  year,  the  predictions  of  the  year, 
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ni.'ide  upon  the  aspects  of  the  pianf-ts,  are  invariahly  declared.  Tin 
tlii.s  occasion,  for  the  niysterions  Sunibiit  VMA,  along  with  the  pro- 
phecies of  good  or  bad  fortune  in  crops  and  harvests  or  in  trade,  were 
mingled  fatal  auguries  to  ruling  powers,  which  were  believed  as 
tlie  infallible  deductions  of  a  hundred  years  before.  The  company's 
power  had  indeed  as  yet  triumphed  over  all  opposition,  because  it 
had  kept  faith  with  thepeople  of  India  :  and  Mahratta,  Mahomedan, 
and  Sikh  had  alike  succumbed  to  what  it  was  hopeless  to  resist ; 
but  it  was  to  cease.  During  the  period  preceding  this  Sumbut 
n8o6-57),  there  had  been  a  frightful  visitation  of  cholera,  which 
in  strict  accordance  with  prediction  had  swept  away  thousands 
and  thousands  of  the  people,  and  tremendous  floods  in  Hen  gal  had 
destroyed  the  industry  of  years.  These  were  only  indices  of  what 
was  to  come,  and  were  recognised  as  etirnestsof  the  reality.  Com- 
paratively few  Englishmen,  perhaps,  removed  as  most  were,  by 
their  official  or  social  position,  from  any  but  tiie  most  superficial 
acquaintance  with  native  society,  knew  of  these  feelings,  or  if  they 
did  know,  thought  little  of  them.  An  astrological  prediction,  in 
their  estimation,  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  idle  superstitions  pre- 
valent among  the  natives,  which  had,  and  could  have,  no  founda- 
tion in  reality. 

Early  in  the  year  18.'7,  many  Englishmen  were  warned  to  be  on 

their  guard  by  native  friends,  sometimes  anonymously, 
am  ugg.  sometimes  personally,  and  even  adjured  to  retire  from 
India,  while  they  could  do  so  in  safety,  or  at  least  to  send  home 
their  wives  and  children.  Nothing  decided  could  be  elicited  ; 
Mischievous  '^""^^  those  who  perhaps  believed  that  all  might  not  be 
rcporis.  gQ  serene  as  the  surface  appeared  to  be,  were  scouted 

ns  alarmists,  and  becoming  silent,  patiently  awaited  the  i.><sue. 
Whether  any  such  warnings  reached  the  head  of  the  Government 
at  this  early  etage  has  never  transpired ;  if  they  did,  they  were 
naturally  treated  with  scorn,  and  thrown  aside.  At  the  latter 
end  of  February,  however,  or  early  in  March,  a  very  remarkable 

Mahratta  letter  or  petition  was  received  by  Lord  El- 
Lord  Eiphin-  phinstone,  the  governor  of  I'ombay,  which  contained  a 
*''"'^'  solemn  announcement  of  treason,  accompanied  by  the 

enumeration  of  causes  of  general  di.scontent,  one  of  which  was  the 
prorecdings  of  the  Inam  commission,  or  investigation  into  tenure."* 
of  r^nt-free  lands,  and  urging  ed'ectual  and  speedy  reform.  The 
paper  was  anonymous,  and  its  author  could  not  be  discovered  ;  but 
its  style  and  purport  could  not  be  mistaken  as  a  well-meant,  and 
to  all  appearances  well-founded,  admonition  and  warning  of  evil  to 
come. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  describe  the  various  rumours  with 
which,  ae  the  people  expressed  themselves,  the  very  air  was  fiUed. 
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NiULing  was  too  absurd  to  be  believed,  <nnd  there  is  not  a  work 
belonging  to  the  period,  and  they  have  been  publi8hed 
almost  by  scores,  which  does  not  teem  with  the  de-  tinn  of 
tails  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  form  and  matter. 
Those  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.   Kaye's  great  and  most 
interesting  work  on  the  *  Sepoy  War,'  and  other  histories  of  the 
time,  so  far  from  being  exaggerated,  do  not  adduce  a  tenth  of  the 
foul  and  mischievous  calumnies  that  were  disseminated  broadcast 
through  all  quarters  of  India,  and  believed  by  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  of  all  classes.     From  their  tenor  and  sudden  promulga- 
tion, it  may  be  inferred  that  special  agency  was  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.     The  princes  of  Dehly,  from  plots. 
time  to  time,  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  The  princes 
outbreak,  had  asked  for  leave  to  travel  in  India,  and  "     ^ '  ^' 
were  allowed  to  do  so  freely  and  without  suspicion  of  motive. 
One  of  them,  afterwards  active  in  the  rebellion,  visited  Hyderabad, 
in  the  Deccan,  where  he  was  coldly  received  ;  but  he  journeyed 
leisurely   through   the  provinces,   obtaining  hospitable  reception 
from  native  princes  and  nobles,  Hindoo  andMahomedan,  wherever 
he  went.     Nor  is  there  much  doubt  that  these  preparatory  mis- 
sions were  intended  to  re-awaken  loyalty  to  the  throne  of  Dehly, 
and  to  secure  adherents.     In  addition  to  these,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  review  the  voluminous  details,  may  be  men-  intrigues  at 
tioned  intrigues  between  the  King  of  Dehly  and  the  ^'^^^^y- 
King  of  Persia,  and  the  proclamations  of  the  latter  to  the  Maho- 
medans  in  India,  which  no  doubt  were  widely  disseminated,  and 
of  which  a  specimen  was  discovered  during  tiie  Persian  war.     In 
all  these,  the  queen,  Zeenut  Mahal,  took  an  active  part :  and  foj 
Bome  time  before  any  mutiny  or  outbreak  took  place,  the  question 
of  a  revival  of  tlie  Mahomedan  empire  had  not  only  been  actively 
f.nd  almost  openly  discussed  in  the  palace  of  Dehly,  but  had  caused 
very  considerjible  excitement  and  uneasiness  among  the  turbulent 
population  of  the  city  and  of  the  districts  around   it.     A  great 
movement  was  expected ;  and  it  is  more  than   probable  that  the 
revolt  of  the  Sepoy  army  was,  even  then,  the  means  looked  to  by 
the  king  and  his  partisans. 

The  Nana  Sahib  of  Bithoor,  little  suspected  indeed,  had  beer, 
busy  with  plots,  perhaps  for  years.  In  every  province  The  Nana 
where  latent  disaffection  existed,  in  the  iiewly  annexed  Sauib. 
States,  and  in  the  Deccan,  where  the  Braimiin  progenitors  of  his 
family  had  held  regal  sw.ay,  his  emissaries  were  actively  emploved, 
while  his  correspondence  with  foreign  rulers  was  kept  up  without 
intermission.  IJis  agent  to  England,  Azim  Oolla  Khan,  a  clever 
find  utterly  unscrupulous  plotter,  had  returned  to  India  after  visit- 
ing the  Crimea,  and  told  to  his  master,  and  to  the  willing:  Cars  of 
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his  accomplices,  exaggerated  tales  of  Englancrs  weakiiriss  a.id 
liuniiliation,  which  were  greedily  believt'd  and  widely  dissemi- 
nated. England,  it  was  declartd,  had  exhausted  all  her  resources  ; 
it  was  to  India  alone  that  she  could  look  for  assistance  in  the 
Russian  war  ;  and  the  country,  already  denuded  of  English  troops, 
would  be  soon  called  upon  to  send  more. 

It  may  be  doubtful  whether  any  direct  attempt  had  then  been 

made,  or  was  even  in  in'Ofrress,  to  corrupt  the  Sepova 
tnk.li  iif  the    of  the  Bengal  armv.    That  perhaps,  the  general  disaffec- 

tion  ot  the  Jsepoys  being  knuwn,  was  left  to  tlie  progress 
of  events ;  for  it  must  have  been  evident  how  small  the  chances 
of  success  would  have  been,  had  either  the  King  of  Dehly  or  the 
Nana,  or  both  combined,  attempted  to  rouse  the  people  at  large 
into  rebellion  by  their  own  means,  or  their  treasonable  intrigues. 
Yet  when  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  broke  out,  the  first  rebel  forcfls 
from  Meerut  marched  directly  upon  Dehly,  and  joined  the  king, 
in  the  interval  of  a  night  only — a  circumstance  which  could  not 
have  been  fortuitous;  and  being  joined  by  most  of  the  subsequent 
mutineers,  leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  pre- 
conceived and  pre-arranged  plan,  to  be  carried  out  when  matters 
were  ripe.  Instances  of  discontent  and  mutual  combination  against 
authority  and  discipline  have  already  been  mentioned  in  regard 
to  the  native  troops  of  Bengal,  which  not  only  showed  a  latent 
feeling  of  strong  disaffection  to  have  been  existent,  but  which 
only  required  the  stimulus  of  some  event  to  change  into  open 
rebellion.     Nor  was  this  long  wanting. 

Of  this  condition  of  the  people  and  of  the  native  army  the  go- 
me vernor-general  was  necessarily  ignorant.  If  he  heard 
g'iZr^iVi'  rumours,  liow  was  he,  fresh  from  the  peace  and  security 
pnaiiiou.  Qf  England,  and  from  tlie  quiet  routine  of  a  purely  ad  • 
ministrative  office,  to  comprehend  them  ?  The  Dalhousie  and 
Napier  controversy  about  the  condition  of  the  native  army  had 
passed  away  ;  and  belief  in  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the  Sepoys 
did  not  extend  to  his  councillors  and  liis  stnff.  Later,  indeed, 
when  Henry  Lawrence  told  him  what  he  knew,  he  might  have 
wished  he  had  understood  it  earlier  ;  but  in  January  1857,  even 
Lnwrenro  himself  would  liave  denied  any  imminent  danger. 
Lord  Cunning  was  a  cold,  impassive  man,  to  wliom  few  would  have 
ventured  to  make  known  the  public  agitation  at  the  close  of  18<50, 
and  opening  of  18")7  :  and  In;  may  l)e  entirely  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  not  having  made  Iiimsijf  iiequainted  will),  or  not  follow- 
ing up,  if  he  did  hear  them,  what  were  as  yet  mere  intangible  and 

confused   rumoiiis.      Who  could  have  ventured   to  U'W 

Nil.  vrdi^r     liim  that  it  was  believed  the  very  land  itself  was  to  oe 

*'■*■'"''         nut  iu  chains  bj  the  railway  and  the  eiectnc  telegr.apii ; 
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that  as  80on  as  these  were  accomplished,  every  native,  of  every 
caste  aiid  creed,  would  be  required  to  receive  baptism  ;  and  that 
he  had  been  specially  selected  by  the  queen  to  abolish  all  distinc- 
tions of  caste  and  proclaim  Christianity  !  Yet  these  absurdities, 
following  up  the  rapid  material  progress  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  ad- 
ministration, were,  in  that  mad  period  of  delusion,  credited  by 
millions,  and  it  only  remained  to  be  seen  in  what  form  the  horrible 
and  tyrannical  measure  would  be  carried  out. 

In  185G,  Enfield  riflc;3  were  sent  from  England,  and  schools  of 
musketry  instruction  were  established  at  many,  if  not 
all,  stations  of  the  army.     By  the  end  of  January  1857,  the  Luoeid 
the  Sepoys  at  Barrackpoor,  near  Calcutta,  had  taken 
up  a  rumour  which  was  believed  to  have  originated  from  among 
tlie  Brahmins  of  Calcutta  itself:  that  the  cartridges  of  xhe  i?rpased 
these  rifles  were   greased  with  cows'  and  pigs'  fat,  and  '•'"■^'■''Ib*'^- 
were  thereby  rendered  impure,  to  the  end  of  first  depriving  the 
Sepoys  of  caste,  when  the  conversion  of  the  people  would  easily 
follow.     The  Sepoys  held  nightly  meetings  to  discuss  the  subject, 
set  fire  to  officers'  houses  an. I  other  buildings,   and  taking  advan- 
tage  of  a  detachment    proceeding   to  Berhampoor,  opened  com- 
municadoB    with  the    19th,  stationed    there.     In    the  course  of 
a  month  the  mutinous   feeling  not  only  included  Ber 
hampoor,  but  Rar.eegunje;  and   on  February  19,  the  "mi'^ma^ 
men  of  the  19th  regiment  refused  to  receive  the  car-    """"■^■ 
tridges  served  out  on  parade,  and  broke  into  open  mutiny.     They 
were  restrained  from  violence  by  Colonel    Mitchell,  who  com- 
manded them  ;  but  they  remained  sullen,  and  as  soon  as  H.M.'s  84th 
arrived  from   Burmah,  they  were  marched  down  to  Barrackpoor, 
and  disbanded  on   the  31st.     They  professed  penitence,  and  de- 
clared  themselves  ready  to   serve  anywhere  ;  but  their  sentence 
*  for  open  and  defiant  mutiny '  hid  been   inexorably  determined, 
and  with  a  cheer  to  the  noble  veteran  General  Hearsey,  who  had 
performed  the  disagreeable  duty,  and  execrations  on  the  34th,  who 
had  seduced  them,  they  were  marched  out  of  the  station  and  for- 
warded to  their  homes. 

On  March  29,  two  days  before  the  19th  were  disbanded,  Mungul 
Pandy,  a  private  Sepoy  of  the  34th,  broke  into  open  Mungui 
mutiny  on  the  parade-ground  at  Barrackpoor,  and  called  ^^''^y- 
upon  his  comrades  to  join  him.  He  wounded  two  officers  in  a 
hand-to-hand  combat,  in  presence  of  the  quarter  guard,  wiiich 
did  not  interfere ;  and  ultimately,  when  escape  was  impossible,  shot 
himself,  but  not  fatally,  and  was  tried,  and  hanged  acknowledging^ 
the  justice  of  his  sentence,  on  April  22.  Meanwhile  news  of  these 
oamrrences,  with  infiuite  exaggerations,  passed  or.  to  s,,rMd  of  tho 
•tatiuu  after  station  in  Upper  India, and  were  thoroughly  iiis'iri'iiuo. 


Mutfiiy  of  tlie 
ve 
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credited.  As  the  diseharpred  men  of  the  10th  made  their  way  to 
their  homes  iu  Oudh  and  Bundelkhund,  they  disseminated  reports 
which  aggravated  the  exi;*teut  rumours,  and  it  came  to  be  actually 
believed  by  the  Sepoys,  as  well  as  by  the  people,  that  not  only 
Kiuggerated  "Were  the  cartridges  greased,  but  that  the  public  wells, 
rumours.  j^^,^  ^jjg  fJour^  auj  gjiee  or  clarified  butter,  sold  in  the 
bazaars,  had  been  defiled  by  ground  bone-dust  and  the  fat  uf 
cows  and  pitrs,  while  the  salt  had  been  t-prinkled  with 

Ordfrs  and  ,  '^       ,11  t        t   /t         •  11 

prorimiia-  COWS  and  hogs  blooQ.  Lord  Canning  and  the  com- 
mandor-in-c'hief  issued  order  after  order  to  satisfy  the 
Sepoys  ;  and  in  a  proclamation  dated  May  IG,  the  governor-general 
addressed  the  people  at  large,  warning  them  of  false  reports,  and 
disclaiming  any  attempt  at  deprivation  of  caste. 

Fur  all  the  use  they  were,  these  documents  need  not  have  been 
issued.  They  were  looked  upon  as  traps  to  the  unwary,  and  they 
were  utterly  discredited,  and  so  failed  of  effect.  It  wius  even  said 
that  Government  must  have  had  sinister  designs,  or  it  would  not 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  deny  them.  The  fever  of  excitement 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  disease — for  such  it  wiis — must  run  its 
course.  If,  instead  of  orders  and  proclamations,  som«  bold  member 
(had  there  existed  one)  in  the  Chief  Council  had  at  once  ad- 
mitted  the  danger,  and  advised  the  governor-general  in 
iiavebceu  March,  Or  cveu  April,  to  issue  orders  for  strong  posi- 
tions to  be  taken  up  in  every  cantonment  by  the 
European  troops,  and  a  constant  watchfulness  to  be  maintained, 
much  of  the  subsequent  misery  might  have  been  prevented  ;  but  it 
I?  doubtful  whether,  even  by  these  means,  the  actual  outbreak  of 
rebellion  could  have  been  restrained. 

At  Umballa,  at  Meerut,  and  at  other  stations,  the  same  constant 
occurrence  of  lires  defied  detection,  as  had   been  the 

Flrns  In  the  ,,  ,  1   t,^  •  t-i  . 

inrKc  case  nt  JSarrackpoor  and  Itaneegunje.     Irom  the  com- 

mencement of  1857  the  rural  districts  along  the  course 
of  the  Ganges  and  .Tumna,  and  all  over  Central  India,  as  far  .south 
as  the  frontiers  of  Briar,  had  been  strongly  agitated  by  the  pas.sing 
of  baked  flour-cakes  (chupatees)  from  village  to  village.  Whence 
they  originated  was  never  discovered,  nor  was  the  token  pm- 
fc^sedly  understood ;  but  it  spread  througli  the  country  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  and  was  evidently  a  signal  of  warning  or  of 
pr.'paration. 

On  May  10  the  native  troops  at  Meerut,  the  ord  Cavalry,  eighty- 
five  men  of  which  had  been  tried  and  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
nfusing  to  use  ordinary  cartridges,  with  the  11th  and  20th  rt-gi- 
mcntfl  of  Native  Infantry,  ro.^^e  in  open  mutiny  and  rebellion,  shot 
down  Colonel  Finiiis  and  other  olHcers  and  ladies,  sot  fire  to  their 
linen  and  to  private  houses,  and,  unchecked  and  unpursued,  went 
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off  in  a  body  to  Delily.  At  tlmt  time  there  were  in  the  station 
not  only  European  horse-artillery,  but  the  Cth  Dragoons  (Carbineers ) 
— only  partially  mounted,  it  is  true,  but  still  available  on  foot — and 
II.M.'s  GOth  Rifles.  They  were  not  much  inferior  to  the  natives  in 
actual  numbers,  and  if  properly  led,  would  have  utterly  routed  and 
destroyed  the  mutineers;  but,  after  melancholy  inaction  and  con- 
fusion, the  rebels  eluded  General  Hewitt,  who  commanded  the 
force,  and  having  released  all  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol,  together 
with  their  comrades,  mnrched  on  to  Dehly  in  the  night,  and  kit 
the  general  to  defend  the  ruined  cantonment. 

The  men  of  the  .3rd  Cavalry,  dreading  pursuit  by  the  Carbineers, 
rode  hard  to  Dehly — a  distance  of  forty  miles — and  an  advanced 
party  of  them  entering  the  city  soon  after  daybreak,  proclaimed 
the  success  of  the  night  before  ;  and  as  the  Meerut  troops  straggled 
in,  they  all,  as  if  by  previous  concert,  proceeded  to  the  king.  The 
people  of  the  city — notoriously  turbulent  and  lawless — rose  at  once  ; 
and  the  butchery  of  Europeans,  men,  women  and  children,  com- 
menced. It  is  not  needful  to  repeat  the  details  of  these  horrible 
atrocities,  which  have  been  so  often  and  so  vividly  described,'  u-t 
of  the  subsequent  butchery  in  the  royal  palace.  One  by  one  the 
three  native  regiments  at  Dehly,  the  3Sth,  54th  and  74th,  cauglit 
the  infection,  shot  many  of  their  olTicers,  and  marching  into  tV.e 
city,  saluted  the  king.  One  point  alone  held  out  for  a  while,  which 
was  the  famous  arsenal,  containing  military  stores  for  the  whole  of 
the  north-west  provinces.  It  was  maintained  with  desperate 
courage  by  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  with  Lieutenants  Ray  nor  and 
Forrest,  and  six  other  Englishmen,  and  when  no  longer  tenable 
was  blown  up.  Willoughby,  with  some  companions,  escaped  to 
Meerut,  but  arrived  only  to  die  from  the  injuries  he  had  received. 

The  surviving  Europeans,  men,  women  and  children,  with  sonie 
still  faithful  remains  of  the  native  regiments,  held  the  '  flag- 
staff tower'  for  a  while  ;  but  they  had  no  provisions  or  means  <>f 
defence,  and  in  despair  set  out  for  Meerut  and  Kurnal,  enduring  in 
their  wanderings  fatigues  and  privations  which  are  hardly  con- 
ceivable. Thus  the  first  great  step  in  the  mutiny  was  accom- 
plished. 

'  Vibart'i  '  Narrative.'  in. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  MUTINY  {continued),  1857. 

About  this  time,  Nana  Sahib  of  Bithnor,  and  his  ag^nt,  Azini  OoUa 
Tho  N4n»'8  Khan,  were  proceeding  from  station  to  station  in  the 
iiro8re»8.  north-west  provinces  and  Ondh,  fanning  the  Hame  of 
niutinv  and  rebellion.  Such  an  opportunity  as  had  been  afforded 
oy  the  conduct  of  the  Sepoys,  and  the  panic  among  the  people, 
WR8  too  entirely  consonant  with  their  own  plana  to  be  neglected, 
and  they  were  successful  perhaps  beyond  their  hopes.  In  Oudh, 
MiBtakea  In  ^^^'^  "^^  administration,  which  had  promised  fairly  at 
**"*"■•  first,  became  in   tiie  la?<t  degree  unpopular,   from   the 

mistaken  and  over-zealous  proceedings  of  the  commissioner,  Mr. 
Coverley  Jackson,  and  his  subordinates  ;  and  though  Mr.  Jackson 
was  removed  and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  appointed  in  his  room,  the 
evil  already  done  could  not  be  remedied.  As  eaily  as  April,  the 
48th  Native  Infantry,  stationed  at  Liikhnow,  had  shown  symptoms 
Mutiny  of  "f  disaffection.  On  May  2,  tho  7th  local  Native 
"'"!",  ,.._  Infantry  mutinied  at  their  station,  some  miles  from  tho 
Oudh.  city;  and  a.s  the  troops  advanced  on  them,  broke  and 

fled.  JIuch  as  he  strove  to  gain  a  clue  to  the  real  causes  of  the 
disaffection,  even  Henry  Lawrence  was  baffled.  On  ^fay  4,  it  was 
determined  by  the  governor-general  in  Council  to  disband  the 
.'Uth  Native  Infantry,  still  at  Banackpoor;  on  the  (5th,  the  niea.«ure 
Thp.'Mih  was  carried  out,  and  500  men,  disgraced  and  stripped 
Kitivp  Qf  their   uniforms,  were  banished  from  the  station. and 

Infantry  .        '  ^  ^  ' 

(iifbHiKit-d.  returned,  vowing  revenge,  to  their  native  province 
Oudh,  to  swell  the  discontent  already  e.visting  there. 

Befor*^  the  rebels  could  cut  the  tele^'rnph  wires,  the  news  of 
f^vents  at  .M»'erut  and  Dehly  had  been  widely  disseminated.  It 
wag  received  at  Ferozepoor  (commanded  by  Brigaiiier  Innes)  on 
Kvpntaat  *'^^  12th,  wheie  the  presence  of  II.M.'s  Gist  Foot  am) 
rrr.iiei"H>r,  oQO  lOiiropeRU  artillery  alone  prevented  an  outbreak, 
and  the  loss  of  the  immense  magazine  of  military  stores.  An 
«ftHmpt  to  take  this  depot  was  made  on  the  13th  by  tho  4otli 
Native  Infantry,  but  defeated  ;  and  while  the  greater  portion  of 
the  54th  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  allowed  to  remain,  tho 
45th  were  disbanded  and  turned  out  of  the  cantonment ;  not, 
however,  before  they  had  succeeded  in  doing  considerable  damage 
by  setting  fire,  during  the  night,  to  public  and  private  building:.''. 
They  were  pursued  by  the   lOlh  Cavalry,  and  some  of  them  w«p» 
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killed  or  taken  prisoners  ;  but  tlie  greater  number  escaped,  and 
j..iuea  the  rebels  at  Dehly.  The  brigadiers  proceedings,  in  not 
having  at  once  disarmed  both  the  native  regiments,  were  severely 
censured,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  command.  By  timel? 
euccour,  sent  from  the  station  of  Jullunder,  to  Phillour 

1  1  .  '  *    and  Ht 

wliere   another   great   magazine    existed,  any   cliance  •''"'Io't. 
of  rising  there  was  prevented ;  and  the  same  jprompt  action  saved 
L'mritsir. 

At  Lahore,  the  native  troops,  the  8th  Bengal  Cavalry,  the  16th, 
2Gth  and  40th  Native  Infantry,  paraded  on  the  morn-  o^, 

I  /»\r         io»T»*-i»         ^-       ■,  iiip  native 

mg  ot  May  13,  by  Brigadier  Corbett,  with  H.M.'s  81st  ''"""pshi 
Foot  and  the  artilleiy,  were  ordered  to  lav  down  their  d^sarmea. 
arms,  and  in  ten-orof  the  ]<:uropean3  obeyed;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  citadel  was  occupied,  the  wing  of  the  26th  Native  Infantry 
being  disarmed  by  three  companies  of  the  81st  Foot.     Thus  Lahore 
was  saved  ;  but  Peshawur  was  still  in  danger,  and  the  result  of 
the   telegraphic   message   was   looked   to   with  intense   anxiety. 
There  wa.«,  however,  no  hesitation  at  Peshawur,  where  j-vcnt 
Biigadier  Cotton  commanded;  and  on  the  morning  of  PesijawSr. 
the  loth,  the  oth  Native  Cavalry,  the  24th,  27th  and  Slst  Native 
Infantry,  were  disarmed;  but  the  2l3t,  to  whom  no 
suspicion  was  attached,  remained  for  duty.    At  Murdan,  t'n.o.r"'" 
a  small  station  in  the  Punjab,  the  55th  Native  Infantry  '^''"'"^'^ 
tullowed  the  example  of  Meerut,  and  went  off  in  the'direction  of 
Swat;  but  it  was  followed,  and  so  fearfully  punished  Ti.esoti,  Na 
by  Colonel  Nicholson,  that  but  few  escaped,  and  those  t've  nianuy. 
to   suffer  even  a  worse  fate  among  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
frontier.    With  tiie  exception  of  the  21st  at  Peshawur,  not  a  single 
regiment  of  the  old  Bengal  Sepoys  in   the   Punjab   had   pro\^ed 
imtainted,  and  the  decided  measures  adopted,  here  but  very  briefly 
sketched,    had   alone  prevented  the   fuUilment  of  their  design.s. 
There  had  never  been  good  feeling  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  Bengal 
Sepoys;  and  the  readine.ss  with  which  armed  levies  of  Sikhs  and 
Mahomedans,  to  check  them,  were  made  by  the  English  authori- 
ties, and  many  of  the  Sikh  chiefs,  was  a  cheering  proof  that  the 
latest  enemies  of  the  English  had  been  converted  into  their  staunche.-t 
friends.  This,  however,  might  not  have  followed,  if  the  Sepoy  ri.sin>' 
had  been  simultaneous  in  all  quarters,  when  the  dano-er 
would  have  been  immensely  increased.     There  is  lit°le  r'^rr'"'"^'' 
doubt,  from  the  result  of  subsequent  investigations,  that  ^""^'''"^^ 
R  general  outbreak  had  been  fixed  for  May  31,  by  which  time  the 
rebel  arrangements  would  have  been  complete;  but  the  hurrieil 
notion  at  Meerut  precipitated  the  rising,  and  horrible  as  it  wa£ 
b»c.ame  a  main  element  of  comparative  general  safety. 

The   commander-in-chief.    General   Anson,   had   hurrie<l  do^vt 

3  A  2 
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from  Siuilah  on  receivinjj  tlie  news  from  Meerut,  followed  by  tlireft 
Tiie  com-  Knglisb  regiments,  to  Umballnb  ;  wbere,  on  May  10,  twu 
"iii"?t»ke»  "Jitive  corps — tlie  5tb  and  GOth — evidently  by  concert, 
theflcid.  )jad  assembled  in  arms  on  tbeir  parades  and  threatene<l 
their  officers;  but  had  resumed  tbeir  duties :  and  on  the  17th  tho 
strong  English  brigade  arrived.  General  Anson,  urged  thereto  by 
Lord  Canning  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir  John  Lawrence  on  the 
other,  at  once  prepared  to  advance  on  Debly;  but  there  were 
unforeseen  delays  in  every  material  point— supplies,  carriage,  am- 
munition— and  some  very  valuable  days  were  lost.  As  yet  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  combination  to  be  overcome,  and  the  strength  of  the 
rebel  position  at  Dehly,  was  underrated  both  by  Lord  Canning  and 
Lawrence,  whose  opinions,  though  widely  separated,  were  in  unison 
— that  the  European  force  then  at  their  disposal  was  sufficient  for 
the  destruction  of  the  rebels  ;  and  the  being  apparently  expected 
to  do  more  than  he  had  the  means  of  doing,  evidently  added  to 
General  Anson's  anxiety.  On  the  27th,  the  general  had  reached 
Kurual,  where  he  died  of  cholera,  to  the  great  regret 

His  death.  'on 

of  the  army  ;  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Sir  Henry 

Barnard,  wlio,  by  June  4,  had  advanced  to  witbi.i  twenty  miles  of 

l)t'hlv.     Here  he  was  joined  by  Brigadier  Wilson  from 

fiir  Henry  "  .»  »  o 

Miiriiard  Mecrut,  'who,  on  May  30,  at  Ghazee-ood-deen  Nugger, 
siiccc  .  ^j^j  again  on  the  day  following,  had  encountered  .ttrong 
forces  of  Sepoys,  sent  from  Delily  to  intercept  his  troops,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  them.  With  Brigadier  Wilson's  reinforcements, 
Sir  n.  Barnard's  army  now  amounted  to  about  4,000  men,  chietiy 
English  soldiers. 

But  other  localities  of  mutiny  need  mention,  though  it  is  im- 
possible to  follow  the  details  of  the  several  epismles  in  the  great 
ilrama,  wliicli  have  but  one  character:  mutiny  of  the  naiiv.- 
troops;  murder  of  some,  and  escnpe  from  fearful  death  and  priva- 
wntinyof  the  ^i^n  of  Other,  English  men  and  women,  and  plunder  of 
iii'NMrj'»t  ^^'®  station.s.  On  .May  20,  at  Aligurh,  four  companic- 
Aimurh.  of  the  Dtii  Native  Infantry  broke  away  and  went  olY  U< 
Dehly,  leaving  the  station  at  the  mercy  of  the  populace,  by  whom 
it  was  plundered  ;  and  on  the  2.jrd  three  other  companies 

Wnllnyoftlie      ~      ,  .,  -/.n  ii- 

rrrcBKt  01  the  same  regiment,  at  Mvnpoone,  tollowed  tn»'ir 
Nu,seerabad    g^^^^pig       q„  ^j^g  ^JUh,  the"  10th   and  30th  licngal 

Native  Infantry,  with  a  company  of  native  artillery,  stationed  at 
,^ ,(  Nnsseerabad,  in  Bajpootana,  beat  off  the  1st  Bombnv 

uvciiir;  Lancers,  and  marched  for  J>ehly.  On  the  Slat,  at 
Bareilly,  the  8th  Irregular  Cavalry,  and  the  18th  and  68th  Nati\c 
Infantry,  did  tlie  sfinie  ;  and  on  June  2,  their  example  was  foUowfil 
by  the  72nd  and  other  troops  at  Neemuch.  Between 
*""  '   May  21  and  June  3,  the  troops  aud  detachments  of  all 
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the  stati.  ns  in  Roliiikiiund,  including  Bareilly,  Moradabad,  Saha- 
riiiip<wr,   Shahjehaupoor.  Badaon,  and   Almorah,  bad  ,„  ndiai- 
nmtiuied  ;  aud  at  Bareilly  tbe  Maboiuedans  bad  risen,  kiiund. 
under  Kbau  Bahadoor  Khan,  tbe  descendant  of  Ilafiz  Rebmut  Kban, 
of  the  time  of  Warren  Ilastinu-s.     Most  of  these  risinfrs  „,      ,,.  . 

.     .     ,  ,  1      -n      T   1     Rise  of  Vau<»- 

were   accompanied   by   tbe   murder   ot    such    JiiUOflish  medansat 
omcers  as  could  be  tounn,  and  the  country  was  m  pos- 
session of  tbe  rebels.     The  lieutenant-governor  of  the  north-wpst 
piovinces,  Mr.  John  Colvin,  resided  at  Agra,  where  the  Events  at 
44th   and   (j7th   Native   Infantry  formed  part  of    the  '^^''^• 
garrison,  with  II.M.'s  ^rd  Foot  and  a  company  of  European  ar- 
tillery.    The  native  troops  seemed  faithful,  but  were  necessarily 
suspected.     On  May  20,  Mr.  Colvin  issued  a  weak  and  ill-timed 
procltimation  to  '  soldiers  engaged  in  the  late  distnrbances,'  which 
was  at  once  repudiated  by  Lord  Canning,  and  another  more  suited 
to  the  emergency  substituted.     Sindia  sent  his  own  bodyguard  to 
Agra  for  Mr.  Colvin's  defence  ;  but  in  the  sequel  it  proved  as  deeply 
tainted  as  the  British  Sepoys.     At  the  end  of  May  a  detachmerit 
from  Gwalior  at  Muttra  shot  the  English  officers,  plundered  the 
treasury,  and  went  oil"  to  Dehly  ;  and  on  June  1,  the  44th  and  t>7tii 
were   distarmed,    and    the   men,   for    the   most   part,   escaped   to 
Dehly. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  tbe  mutiny  was  fast  ex- 
tending  to   the  stations   in   Bundelkhund,   Nowgong,  ,     . 

-■»       ,       ^1  -n  1  TT  T   1  Mutinies  111 

l)anda,  Chutterpoor,  i?  uttehpoor,  llumeerpoor,  Jalown  liiimiei- 
(a  recently  annexed  principality),  and  several  others, 
and  hardly  ditlers  in  detail  from  those  already  enumerated.     The 
history  of  the  annexation  of  Jhansy  has  already  been  TheUaneeof 
(riven,  and  tbe  widowed  Ranee,   Lukshmee  Bye,  was  -"""i*}- 
not  sb>w  to  strike  a  blow  for  tbe  recovery  of  lost  power.     The 
story  of  Jhansy  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  of  the  sad  records  of 
massacre,  for  not  one  of  the  English  there  survived.  Mascarrcf 
The  outbreak  occurred  on  June  4,  and  until  the  8th  >i"'""J*»"s. 
the   English   survivors   defended  themselves  in   the  palace  fort, 
and  surrendered  on  the  oaths  and  assurances  of  the  mutineers 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared  ;  but,  immediately  afterwards, 
they  were  all,  men,  women  aud  children  (seventy-five  persons), 
ruthlessly  butchered,  by,  it  was  said,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  it,  the  orders  of  the  Ranee  Lukshmee  Bye.     She  now  pro- 
claimed tbe  independence  of  her  State,  and  soon  gathered  roimd 
her  an  army  of  14,000  men. 

On  May  16,  the   Meerut  news  reached  Futtebgurh,  where  the 
10th  Native  Infantry  was  stationed  ;  but  the  regiment,  £,,,„, s„ 
though  agitated,  was  for  a  time  very  faithful.     Here  ►"""ciigurh. 
there   was   a   larger    proportion  of    Europeans    than    at    other 
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?t(aion8;  and  the  greater  number  of  them — merchants,  traders  and 

some  civilians— embarked  on  June  4,  to  the  number  of  IGG,  in  boats, 

making  for  Cawnpoor.      Of  these,    !:?()  reached  that  station  on 

the  12th,  and   about  forty   were  protected  by   Hiirdeo   Buksh,  a 

Conductof      hnal  Zemiiidiir,  in  his  fort  of  Dhurrumpior.     The  lOlh 
the  lOtli  and  ":»i     ;.        />•  i  .i  i-.      ,.   ,  .        ' 

4181  Native      witli  its  oliic(M-s  and  some  Other   I'.njjlish men,  remained 

Infantry.        ^^  Futtehgurli,  and  took   possession  of  the  fort.     On 

June  18,  the  4]8t  Native  Infantry,  which  liad  mutinied  in  Oudh, 

succeeded  in  crossing  tlie  river,  and  joined  by  some  of  tlie  10th, 

proclaimed  the  Xawab  of  Futttdigurh  as  tlieir  sovereign.  l)ut  met 

with  little  encouragement.  The.«e  rt-giuient-:  then  seized  the  treasure, 

and  broke   up:   many   proceeding  to  their  homes,  others  joining 

o-iiiant  the41.st  in  a  .siege  of  the  foit.     II-.w  thi.s  place  wa.i 

df-fence  re.solutelv  defended  from  that  time  till  Julv  4.  must  be 

the  fort.  ,.•,.,  .  •       ' 

reail  in  detail  to   be  appreciated  and  understood.     On 

that  day,  the  fort  being  no  lonirer  tenable,  the  survivors  quitted 

it   in    boats,    and    of  them,    only  forty-seven  reached  Cawnpoor, 

ignorant,  as  tliey  were  enticed  on  shore,  of  the  fate  of  that  unhappy 

garrison. 

At  Cawnpoor  were  stationed  the  l.st,  o'lrd  and  6Gth  regiments 

of  Native  Infantry,  with  the  2nd  Lij'ht  Cavalry.    There 

Cawnpoor.  i-"       v    i    '       ■  11 

was  no  huglish  regiment,  and  only  .sixty  artillerj-men. 
Of  European  succour  ihere  wjis  no  hope  ;  but  Sir  Ilenrv  Lawrence 
,    ,    ,  ,       sent  eighty  men  of  the  .■52nd  Foot,  and   subsequently 

Arrival  oi"^  '  1* 

Ki.Kiisii  fittv-one    of    the    84tii,   and    fifteen    of    the    Madras 

Fusileers  arrived,  making  200  Eiifili.sh  soldiers  in  all. 
The  general  provided,  as  well  as  he  could,  against  an  outbreak, 
and  intrenched  the  large  European  hospitals,  laying  up  a  store 
of  provisions;  but  all  tliroii;:h  May  the  Sepoy  regiments  were  at 
least  quiet,  and  the  Nana  Sahib  of  liithoor,  close  by,  was  profuse 
Mutiny  of  *"  '"*  assurances  of  sympathy  and  assistance.  The 
naive  mutiny  began  on  the  morning  of  June  '>.     The  native 

regiments  used  no  violence  to  their  English  otlicers, 
but  could  not  be  restrained,  and  after  plundering  the  treasury,  and 
opening  the  doors  of  the  gaol,  set  off  towards  Dehly.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Nana,  and  brought  back  ;  and  on  the  0th,  his  hostile 
intentions  were  clearly  nianife,-<ted. 

Oudh  had  not  stii-red  since  the  di.sbandment  of  the  7th  Nativi* 
Fvrntain  Infantry,  but  every  day  made  its  .xituation  more  peiil- 
oiidii.  f^„jj_     p^jj  Henry  Lawrence  early  provided  against  sur- 

pri.se  and  ajrainst  future  contingency.  A  ma-^siveca-itellated  building, 
the  Mutchie  lihowan,  wa-s  provisioned,  and  with  the  rcHidenry 
ii.ifinynf  thp  fonned  a  strong  post.  ( )n  May  80,  the  whole  of  the  native 

M",u''ti!e""'"  ^'^'^P'-  t'"^  J-'-'h.  'I'^l'i  «'"l  "J'^t  Native  Infantry,  and  tho 
.uiion»,         7ii,  Cavalry,  broke  into  mutiny,  set  fire  to  their  lines  and 
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t  lie  private  houses.  The  41st  Native  lufautiv,  nt  Sctapoor,  murdered 
most  of  their  othcers,  and  went  oil"  to  join  tlie  lOih  at  Futtehgurh  ; 
and  at  Sooltanpoor,  Fyzabad,  and  Azinigurli,  tlie  .sauie  lerribl* 
Bceiies  were  enacted.  At  Allahabad,  on  June  5,  tlie  and  of  the 
Cth  regiment,  just  publicly  cimpliniented  by  Lord  5[,'|antr'v*;!t 
Canning  for  tiieir  loyal  otler  to  serve  against  Dehly,  AiiiUmbaa. 
suddenly  shot  down  most  cf  their  officers  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
presence  of  mind  and  gallantry  of  Captain  Brasyer,  who  com- 
manded a  corps  of  Sikhs  in  charge  of  the  great  fortress,  that  it 
was  saved.  Thus  the  progress  of  the  mutiny  has  been  sketched 
from  Meerut  to  Peshawur  westward,  to  Allahabad  and  Oudh  east- 
ward, and  into  Rajpootana,  as  far  as  Neemuch.  All  details  are 
necessarily  wanting,  as  they  would  swell  this  work  to  volume?, 
and  will  be  fouud  in  the  histories  of  the  war  by  Mr.  Kaye,  and 
itner  writers.*  It  only  remains  to  sketch  the  progress  of  its 
e.xtinction  in  this  vast  tract  of  country.  From  May  10  to  June 
T),  the  whole  of  the  events  detailed,  and  many  other  minor  out- 
breaks, had  occurred.  The  catastrophe  was  sudden,  and  for  the 
time  overwhelming;  but  the  Meerut  action  had  been  twenty  days 
too  soon,  and  instead  of  a  simultaneous  rising  from  Peshawur  to 
lienares,  as  had  been  planned,  the  various  mutinies  were  brolien 
in  effect,  and  some  of  the  most  serious  plots  had  beeu  discovered 
atid  prevented. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
THE  MUilNT  {contimied),  1857. 


This  is  not  the  place  for  telling  the  story  of  Cawnpoor.  In  all 
its  mournful  and  ghastly  intensity,  it  maybe  read  in  xiie  aery  of 
Mowbray  Thompson's  narrative,  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  t'Hwnp.iur. 
pages,  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Kaye  and  other  writers,  and  in  many 
other  authentic  documents.  More  deliberate!)'  treacherous  than 
the  catastrophe  of  the  *  Black  Hole,'  a  hundred  years  before — more 
intensified  and  prolonged — the  fate  of  those  who  perished  there 
fc  irms  a  tragedy,  so  full  of  terrible  misery,  of  heroic  endurance, 
and  the  deepest  pathos,  that  it  will  be  read  with  a  sluiddeiing 
tribute  of  teara,  to  the  latest  generation  of  Englishmen.  On 
June  6,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  the  native  troops  set  out 
from  Cawnpoor  towards  Dehly,  with  intent  to  join  the  king  ;  but 
it  was  no  part  of  the  pui-pose  of  Nana  Sahib  that  they  should  do 


'  Kaye'9  'Sepoy  War ;  *  Trotter's  '  History  of  Pritis>h  Empire  ; '  'History 
of  India,'  by  Moutgomerj-  Martiu  ; '  History  of  India,'  by  Beveridge,  itc,  &c. 
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Ro.  Tlie  pnrpoise  of  the  Nana — one  of  the  many  d'-hisiuns  which 
appeared  at  this  period — was  to  establish  a  Hindoo  empire  in  his 
own  person  :  and  his  first  step  was  to  induce  the  Cawnpoor 
nmtineeis  to  join  him.  'I'here  was  much  division  among  them  ; 
hilt  he  succeeded  in  turninjjr  them  hade,  ajid  before  noon  the  frail 
liiiildings  of  refuge  were  invested.  Including  officers,  soldiers,  mer- 
chants, planters,  clerks,  and  their  families,  there  were  not  many 
less  than  a  thousand  Chii?tian  souls  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 

miserable  place  of  refuge  and  intrenchment  prepared. 

Into  the  details  of  the  defence  from  June  (5  to  24,  it  is 
impo^siblt'  in  this  limited  manual  to  enter;  but  it  was  prolonged, 
•mder  a  blazing,  scorching  sun,  until  all  the  medicines  for  the  sick, 
and  well  nigh  all  the  ammunition  and  food,  were  consumed ;  after 
oue  building  was  burned,  and  the  rest,  riddled  with  shot,  might  at 
any  time  fall  on  those  within ;  after  the  loss  of  many  of  the  best 
officers  and  men.  and  the  increasing  debility  of  the  remainder — 
without  any  hope  of  succour  or  rescue.  In  this  condition  of  aflairs, 
an  emissaiy  arrived  from  the  Nana — an  old  lady  named  Greenway 
T'Tiii*  ^^'J'o  had  been    taken    prisoner,   and  brought  an  offer 

..ffertd,  ^f  j^  ggj-j,  transmission  to  Allahabad,  on  condition  that 

whatever  the  intrenchment  contained  should  be  given  up.  Had  the 
defenders  not  been  encumbered  with  helpless  women  and  children, 
they  would  have  preferred  to  cut  their  way  through  the  Sepoys; 

but.  under  existing  circumstances,  that  was  impo.«i8ible, 

and  fearing  no  treachery,  the  Nana's  offer  was  accepted. 
On  the  27th,  the  [<urvi\ors,  men,  women  and  children,  were 
marched  down  to  the  boats  whicli  had  been  prepared  for  them,  in 
Trparherous  iiuiuber  about  4o0,  and  were  no  sooner  embarkod.  than 
iiiassacrf.  „  mui-derous  tire  was  opened  upon  them  with  grape 
from  guns  on  the  bank,  and  musketry.  Many  perished,  others  got 
ort'in  their  boats:  but  their  crews  had  deserted  them,  and  oie  by 
one  they  were  again  captured.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
( 'hristinns  were  at  once  shot,  and  otherwi.se  put  to  death  :  but 
122  were  reserved  for  a  while,  to  be  in  the  end,  as  Havelock 
advanced,  butchpred,  along  with  the  survivors  of  the  fugitives 
The  four  fy<nu  I'uttt'hgurh.  Of  thi-  wli(de  party  who  left  the  in- 
mrrivi.rt.  trt-nchnient  on  June  27,  only  four  escaped  and  survived  : 
I.ieuten.ints  nt-lafosse  and  Thompson,  and  privates  Murphy  and 
Sullivan,  who,  after  nuiny  hairbreadth  escapes,  were  protected  by 
a  fiiendly  Oudh  chief.  Rajah  Deeg  Beeja  Singh,  and  were  able  to 
join  Havelock's  force  a'"  it  advanced. 

Like  the  defence  of  the  intrenchment  at  Cawnpoor,  the  history 

of  the  siege  of  the  position  taken  up  at  Lukhnow  by  Sir 
r-'foi-ilrj  H«  Henry  I.awrence  CHunot  be  told  here.  It  is  an  episode 
Loiii.i.«w.        .^^  it^"Mlf,  as  interesting,  as  full  of  devotud  heroism,  n 
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this  case,  of  Sepoys  ns  well  as  English  soldiers,  as  Cawnpoor ;  but 
attendant  with  no  tragedy  except  the  casualties  of  war,  among 
which,  the  death  of  the  noble  and  chivalrous  Henry  Lawrence,  on 
July  4,  is  the  most  prominent  incident.  Up  to  June  30,  he  was 
comparatively  unmolested ;  but  on  that  day  he  sallied  out  at  the 
bead  of  all  the  men  he  could  spare,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoi- 
tring the  rebel  forces  at  Chinhut,  near  Lukhnow,  and  himself  badly 
wounded,  was  driven  back  with  considernble  loss  to  the  residency  ; 
and  on  the  same  afternoon,  the  investment  of  the  English  position 
commenced.  On  July  1  the  Mutchie  Bhdwan  was  given  up,  and 
tJie  troops  concentrated  in  the  residency.  How  it  was  defended, 
without  hope  ol'  succour,  for  three  months ;  how  gallant  men 
fought,  and  brave  enduring  women  helped ;  how  mines  were 
eprung  by  the  enemy,  and  their  breaches  defended;  how  counter- 
mines were  made,  and  sickness  from  wasting  fever  endured  ;  and  yet 
how  the  persevering  enemy  was  again  and  again  beaten  back  r^n 
every  point,  is  modestly  yet  graphically  t(dd  in  Sir  John  Ingliss 
admirable  report,  and  in  the  governor-general's  public  notification. 
There  was  hope,  at  the  end  of  July,  that  they  would  be  speedily  re- 
lieved by  Ilavelock  ;  but  this  proved  false  :  nor  was  it  pi„ai  deliver 
till  September  25  that  they  were  finally  delivered,  and  '"'^^• 
that,  too,  under  the  most  imminent  peril  they  had  as  yet  endured. 
But  more  upon  Dehly  than  upon  Oudh  and  Lukhnow  was  the 
anxietv  of  all  the  British  in  India  centred.     There  waa 

,    .  .  1        T-<       !•    1      ^  Anxiety  in 

apparently  no  means  ot  increasing  the  English  forces  rcuHrd  to 
there.  Reinforcement  of  them  from  the  south  was  as  **  ** 
impossible  .is  from  the  east,  and  Sir  Henry  Barnard  had  already 
with  him,  it  was  believed,  every  man  available  from  the  stations 
of  the  north-west  provinces.  Against  him  had  collected  all  the 
mutinied  Sepoy  regiments  above  Cawnpoor,  and  crowds  of  lawle&^ 
Tuidisciplined  soldiery  of  the  country,  who  had  thronged  together 
for  plunder,  and  a  iinal  effort  to  re-establish  the  i.ncient  dynasty 
of  the  Moghuls.  In  this  crisis,  Sir  John  (now  Lord)  Lawrence, 
trusted   the   Sikhs,  and  was  trusted   in  turn  :  and  vet,  „.    ,  ^ 

...  J.      ,         Ti       •«!  '  Rir  John 

lor   some  tune,    the  condition  of  the    1  unjab  was  as  Liiwrrme and 
desperate  as  any  other  portion  of  L^pper  India,  and  it 
was  only  the  cool,  determined  will  of  its  chief  ruler  that  saved 
it,  and  made  it  the  turning  point  of  eventual  triumph. 

Mutiny  had  nut  been  e.xtinguished  by  disarmament  of  the 
native  regiments  in  the  Punjab.  Dn  July  7,  at  Jul-  E\-ent9  in  the 
binder,  the  Gth  Cavalry,  and  the  3Gth  and  01  st  Native  l^l1^f^y■„^ 
Infantry,  who  had  been  previously  disarmed,  rose  at  Juiiund^r. 
night  by  concert,  and  after  much  confusion  and  plunder,  which 
was  onlv  checked  by  a  troop  of  native  horsfi-artillery,  still  faitli- 
fal,  and  the  levies  of  the  Sikh   Kajah  of  Ivupoorthala,.  they  luft 
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tlie  stiilioii,  and  marehed  towards  Dehly.  As  thcv  pnssed  the 
Elation  of  I'hillour,  they  were  joined  by  tlie  3rd  Native  Infantry, 
and  though  checked  for  a  wliile  by  a  small  body  of  men  under 
Lieutenant  Williams,  and  Mr.  Ricketts  of  the  civil  service, 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Sutlt-j  to  T.oodhiana,  which  they  left 
wrecked,  and  eventually  reaching  Dehly.  The  attempt  at  pursuit 
from  Julluiider  had  been  abortive. 

On  July  8,  the  14th  Native  Infantry  at  Jheluni,  en  being  dis- 
O'lier  Punjab  amied  by  three  companies  of  the  24th  Foot,  resisted, 
luuuiiies.  nnd  were  not  defeated  wiJicuit  the  loss  of  seveuty-si-x 
Europeans  in  killed  and  wounded.  Nearly  100  of  the  regiment 
were  subsequently  caught  and  e.xecuted,  but  a  large  proportio.n 
escaped  to  Dehly.  Brigadier  Nicholson,  at  the  head  of  a  move- 
able column,  now  disarmed  theWHh  at  Unnit.^ir ;  but  on  the  9th, 
the  9th  Cavalry  and  40th  Native  Infantry  mutinitd  at  Sealkote,  and 
marched  for  Dehly.  They  were,  however,  pursued  by  Nicholson 
on  the  lOth,  who,  making  a  forced  march  of  upwards  of  fifty 
miles,  came  up  with  them  on  the  12th  at  Trimmoo,  on  the  Ravee, 
and  after  a  sharp  iight,  drove  them  across  the  river,  to  an  island 
wiiich  they  defended  till  the  loth,  when  the  position  was  stormed, 
and  the  whole  bayonetfed  or  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  escape. 
It  has  been  already  related  that  the  three  native  regiments  at 

Lahore  had  been  disarmed,  and  were  closely  watched  ; 
r.'Kimontsat    but  tliev   Were  excited   and   uneasy,  and  on  July  .'50, 

the  20tli  Native  Infaiitiy  murdered  their  commander, 
Major  Spencer,  and  took  to  flight  in  a  furious  dust-storm,  which 
concealed  their  movements.  Next  day  tliey  were  trying  to  cross 
the  Ravee,  opposed  by  a  local  native  otlicer  at  the  head  of  souib  Sikh 
police  levies,  when  they  were  pursued  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  the  civil 
Mr  Cooper's  service,  at  the  head  of  ninety  Sikh  horsemen,  and  the 
|.i.r-.uiu  remainder  of  the  survivors,  who  had  taken  refuge  on 

an  island  in  the  river,  282  in  all,  surrendered.  Of  these,  2.37 
were  forthwith  hanged  or  shot ;  and  the  remainder,  who  had  been 
confined  in  a  small  bastion,  were  found  dead  or  dying  from 
'ufTociition.      This   action   was,  and   still    is,   heavily  blamed  by 

nianv  ;  but  it  was  recognised  as  a  necessity,  stern  and 

terrible  indeed,  but  justified  under  the  murder  of 
Major  Spencer,  and  the  general  exigency,  by  Sir  John  Lawrence 
and  Mr.  Montjromery  ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  its  effect  re- 
Th<-5i«!t  strained  others  from  outbreak,  or  attempt  to  join  the 
n'rHhtrynt  rebel  forces,  and  in  the  end  saved  many  lives.  A 
[vniiAwiir.  similar  fate  attended  the  ^Ist  Native  Infantry  at 
IVshawur.  who,  upon  a  search  for  concealed  arms  in  their  lines,  in 
which  mnnv  were  foimd,  broke  into  mutiny  on  August  20,  but  wern 
bt  once  )verpowered,  and  fled  towards  the  Jumrood  pass.     They 
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were  pursued  by  the  newly-raised  levies,  by  police,  and  the  people 
ot  the  couutry,  and  not  a  man  escaped :  700  perished  ;  and  on 
the  20th,  '  lay  dead  in  three  deep  trenches,'  After  these  terrible 
examples,  there  was  no  f'urtlier  attempt  to  escape,  and  the  iSepov 
regiments  in  the  Punjab  remained  tranquil. 

On  June  8,  Sir  Henry  Barnard  advanced  from  Allypoor  towards 
J)ehly,    and    attacked    the   advanced    division    of  the  comi>atof 
enemy  at  Budlee  Serai,  where  it  was  strongly  posted.  BudieeSerai. 
The    con)bat   was   shojt   and    decisive,   and    the    Sepovs   fled    to 
Dehly,  leaving  six  heavy  guns  to  tiie  victors.     The  army  then 
pursued  its  march  to  the  heights  on   the  north-west  of  Dehly, 
trom  which  the  enemy  was  soon  dislodged  ;  and  the  weary  troops, 
under  cover  of  the   ridge,  had  a  little  time  for  rest.     Towards 
evening,  the  rebels  advanced  heavy  masses  of  men,  with  an  appar- 
ent intention  of  attacking  the  ridge  ;  but  their  courage 
iailed  them,   and   they   returned   into  the   city.     The  niem'T''" 
first  step  to  the  investment  of  Dehly  had  thus  been  °^^^^' 
gained,  with  the  comparatively  small  loss  of  fifty-one  killed  and 
]-'>2  wounded.       The    loss  (if  the   Sepoys    was    about  ':I00,   witli 
thirteen  guns.     So  far  all  had  been   well,  and   it  was  clear  that 
in  the  field  the  Sepoys  would  have  no  chance  of  success,   had 
they  even  dared  to  attempt  to  >jain  it ;  but  they  held  a 
position  strong  by  nature  and  art,  well  protected   by  rhemuu-"' 
massive  fortifications  ;  they  were  at  least  .3'.,000  strong,  '"•*"'^' 
and  the  roads  to  the  south  and  east  wt-re  open  to  their  constantly 
arriving  rein'm-cements  of  revolted  stations  and  garrisons.     There 
was  abundance  of  provi.^ion,  a  very   powerful   artillery  in  heavy 
and  light  ouns,  with   ample  supjilies  of  shot,  shell,  and  powder. 
It  is    not  therefore  surprising,  tliat  they  were  confident,  or  that 
the  siefje,  when  it  be^an,  was  prolonged.     On  June  13,  Tiio9ie«re 
an  enterpiise   to  capture  the  city  by  blowing  open  two  commein-es. 
f^ates  was  planned,  which  was  called  '  the  gamester's  throw  ; '  but 
day  broke  before    the  preparations  were  completed,  and  it  was 
judiciously   abandoned.     It  is   certain    that   failure   then,  which 
might  have  ensued,  would  have  been  most  dangerous. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  the  results  of  daily  corabnta 
maintained  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  British  position.     After  liie 
arrival  of  two  n'wly-mutinied  regiments  from  Nusseerabad,  a  sharp 
attack  was  made  on  the  right  rear  of  the  English  lines  on  June  !'.>, 
which  was  defeated,  and  was  repeated  on  the  20th  with  the  same 
result.     Joined  by  the  regiments  from  Jtilliinder  and 
Phillour,  another  attack  was  made  on  the  Biitish  lines  uieBruuh 
on  June  23,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Blassy ;  p""'''""*- 
and  the  rebel  Sepoys,  it  was  acknowledged,  fought  better  than   on 
%uy  previous  occasion,  while  their  movements,  particularly  in  the 
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employment  of  clouds  of  skin nishers,  proved  theui  to  be  directed 
with  much  military  skill;  nor  did  tliey  Hindi  from  the  bayonet. 
But  they  were  forced  back  on  every  point  with  heavy  losa,  and  iu 
one  place,  150  lying  dead  from  bayonet  wounds  were  counted 
Their  loss  was  estimated  at  600  men,  and  that  of  the  English  was 
ItiO  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Meanwhile,  and  till  the  first  week  in  July,  the  new  levies  from 
Progress  of  ^lie  I'unjab  hail  been  steadily  arriving,  brinjzingin  sup- 
uie  BicBe.  plies,  stores  and  money,  witli  every  other  necessary  tliat 
the  thou)rhtfiil  and  indefatigable  Sir.Iohn  Lawrence  could  supply; 
and  it  was  felt  throughout  the  army,  now  7,000  strong,  that  Dehly 
might  be  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mutineerj  weie  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  lour  new  rejfiments  of  infantry, 

Reinforce-  •  ~.  , 

nieiits  lu  the    one  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  from   Rohil- 

nieiiiy.  i  i  i  ,       ",  1 1     •  "  .        .  i 

khuud,  and  others  were  on   tlieir  way.     At  Agra,  the 

Kotah  contingent,  with  mutineers  from  Neemuch  and  Mehidpoor. 

Ariiiinat        sougiit  to  besiege  the  fort;  but  were  attacked  on  July 

AKra.  4  ijy  Brigadier  Polwhele,  at  the   head  of  a  snuiU  force, 

and  compelled  to   retire.      But  the    rebels   nevertheless  claimed 

-a  victory,  for  the  English  were  too  weak  to  pursue    hem  ;  and  the 

Airni  news  was    received  with  great  rejulcing  when    it  reached 

l»ehly. 

On  the  same  day  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  already  nmcb  exhausted 

by  exposure  and  inces.sant  anxiety,  wa.s  attacked  bv 
D.Mtli  of  sir        ;    ,      '  1    ,•     1     T>  •        1-       i>       1     1*  •  ji-      ' 

H'liry  cholera,  and  died.  Brigadier  Keed,  the  next  senior  omcer, 

took  up  the  command,  but  he  re.*igned  on  the  17th,  and 

was  succeeded  Ijy  Brigadier  Airhdale  Wilson.     Passing  by,  though 

witli  reiiret,  the  brilliant  combats  of  tiie  Oth,  14tli,  Ibth, 

Bi'lKndler  . 

wiiw)ii  2.Jrd    of    July,    and   2nd   of  AuLnist,  and  Lieutenant 

Ilddson's  able  march  to  clear  tlie  country  as  far  as 
Rhotuck  up  to  the  22nd,  it  is  cheering  to  record  the  account  ot 

a  new  reinforcement  sent  bv  Sir  John  Ljiwrence,  as 
tii.iiis  fr.ni      fully  equipped  as  the  preceding,  which  reached  liehly 

DU  .\iigust  14.  It  consisted  of  H.M.'s  52nd  and  a  winj? 
of  the  Gist  Foot,  (ireen's  Vtiiijab  L'itles,  Bourchier's  iield-battfry, 
and  200  Mooltan  Horse,  under  the  commnnd  of  Brigadier  Joiiii 
Nicholson,  whos»*  dealings  witli  the  mutineers  of  Sealkote,  on 
Julv  12,  have  already  been  mtuitionid  in  this  chapter.  With  this 
efficient  reinlorcement  the  Jiriiish  army,  dtdiuting  the  sick  absent, 

exceeded  8,000  men,  and   a  heavy  sie'^e-traiu  was  in 

BloBe-tnilti  r  I-  .  /.  ^  .       •     i  .     •» 

frnn  Feroxe-  progress  Iroiu  r ero/epoor.  An  attempt  to  intercept  it 
'"'"■  was   made  by    a  rebel   force  of  7,000   men,  but  they 

were  followed  and  ittacked  by  Nicholson  at  Nujufgurh  on  Au^riist 
AfiiMii.t  ''^''>  •  ""''  with  a  C(unparatively  small  loss  of  twenty-live 
Kujufgurb.      killed  ai:d seventy  wounded — though  the  brave  Lunisdeo 


■■»'? 
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was  slftin  in  the  action — the  enemy's  strong  position  was  carrietl, 
Htid  thirteen  guns  with  all  their  stores  taken.  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued, eouietimes  with  days  of  comparative  inaction,  and  again 
recurrence  of  attacks  and  skirmishes,  until  September  6.  when  the 
long  looked-for  siege-train  ariived,  and  on  the  7th  the  siege  opera- 
tions were  commenced  in  reality.  Hitherto  maintenance  of 
position  waa  the  only  object  attainable,  for  the  artillery  was  too 
weak  to  attempt  the  breach  of  the  city  walls  ;  but  the  position  on 
the  ridge  had  proved  a  rock,  against  which  every  etibrt  of  thy 
mutineers  had  been  broken. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  explain  the  danger  which  existed  every- 
where at  this  crisis.  The  long  inaction,  aa  it  had  ap-  Danger  nt 
peared,  before  Dehly,  had  given  rise  almost  universally  *'"=  "'^'^■ 
among  natives,  to  the  opinion  that  the  English  could  not  take  it, 
and  that  the  Sepoys  and  the  king  would  in  the  end  be  masters. 
Even  the  Punjab  was  seething,  and  while  insurrection  was  re- 
pressed, there  was  many  a  wild  chieftain  who  only  waited  to  strike 
ui  when  a  general  melee  should  ensue. 
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It  is  now  necessary  to  follow  the  progress  of  events  in  Calcutta 
and  Bengal  generally,  to  the  period  at  which  the  la.st 
chapter  terminates.    Until  the  receipt  of  the  news  from  feeiinKin 
Meerut,  no  steps  had  been  taken   to  provide  for  any      '^     "^ 
emeigency.     Lord   Canning,   necessarily  ignorant  of  the  Sepoys, 
of  the  existing  alarms,  and  the  state  of  native  feeling,  may  well 
be  excused  for    not  perceiving  intuitively,  what  he  might  have 
learned  from  others,  had  there  been  any — except  perhaps  one,  tlie 
veteran  Hearaey — who  dared  to  tell  him  ;  and  it  is  little  to  say  that 
through  April,  and  till  the  final  outbreak  took  place  in  May,  the 
apathy,  indifference,  or  real  want  of  perception  in  the  highest  and 
most  experienced  officials  of  Calcutta,  appears  now  unaccountable. 
When  the  mystery  was  solved,  however,  by  the  electric  telegraph  on 
May  12,  its  agency  alone,  fur  which  the  Government  was  indebted  to 
the  foresight  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  enabled  the  governor-general  not 
only  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  but  to 
make  provision  aarainst  it.     lie  is  blamed  for  having  Koremor- 
been  slow  at  first ;  but  the  reasons  are  so  evident  aa  to  unjoiriy 
preclude  blame.     The  attribute  of  prescience,  indeed,  '''*""""^- 
was  not  podse-ssed  by  him  ;  but  when  the  trouble  came  upon  him, 
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his  cleiir  calm  ruiiul,  and  true,  if  slow,  judgment,  caused  him  to 
rise  iinmeftsurably  above  all  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Henry 
Lawrence's  telearram  from  Lukhiiow  on  Mav  16  was 
not  neglected;  and  while  on  the  14th  the  3'5th  Foot 
had  been  sumniowed  from  liurniah,  on  the  10th  Lord  Han-is  at 
Madras,  and  Lord  Llphinstone  at  Bombay,  were  requested  to 
cfud  nil  the  European  troops  at  their  disposal  to  Calcutta.  The 
1*.  and  O.  mail-steamer  took  a  message  from  the  go\>M'uor-general 
to  Ceylon  for  reinforcements,  and  Lord  Elgin  and  General  Ash- 
hurnham  were  called  upon  to  spare  every  available  soldier  from 
llio  Chinese  war.  In  addition  to  this,  the  hands  of  every  com- 
mander and  head  civil  officer  in  India  were  strengthened  by  powers 
to  act  on  emergent  occasions.  The  commander-in-chief,  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Colvin,  and  every  other  high  official  holding  re- 
Bpon.'^ible  poets,  and  frequently  men  of  lower  degree,  who  had  doii<>, 
or  were  doing,  good  work,  were  cheered  and  encouraged  by 
autograph  letters,  a^  men  like  to  be  cheered  in  times  of  great 
danger ;  and  considering  all  these  acts,  and  many  more,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  Lord  Canning  the  possession  and  exercise  of 
great  determination  and  foresight. 

The  execution  of  his  measures  were,  however,  not  commensurate 
with  his  will;  and  the    mi-ierably  slow    progress    of 

Delay  in  ,   .,  ,  .  ,  •  ,.\      "  . 

ii«nmiii99ion    diiblets  01  men  up  the  country  was  most  disheartenmg. 

iroups.  Twenty  Euri)pean  .soldiers  a  day,  sent  off  in  carts  from 
the  end  of  the  railway  at  Kaneegnnje,  was  not  the  way  in  which 
Cawnpoor  and  Lukhnow  could  be  succoured.  The  lOlh  Foot  at 
Dinapoor  could  not  be  spared,  as  they  were  watching  three 
nati\e  regiments  not  yet  disarmed.  The  84th  was  detained  at 
(,'alcutta  for  the  same  reason,  as  regarded  the  native  troops  at 
IJarrackpoor ;  but  Bengal  was  tranquil:  and  as  all  March  and 
April  had  passed  without  an  attempt  to  reinforce  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, so  also  May  ;  when,  on  the  20th,  Lord  Canning  publicly 
tliRuked  the  70th  Native  Infantry  for  volunteering  for  service  at 
l)eiily,  but  declined  the  otler  of  the  Europeans  of  all  nations  in 
Calcutta  to  form  a  volunteer  corp.s. 

On  May  23,  Colonel  James  Neill,  with  the  l.st  Madras  Fusileors, 
arrived,  and  at  once  proceeded  en  route  to  Benares; 
Midnm  and  in  the  fir.-t  few  days  of  June,  the  G4th  Foot  and 

M'lrrrEnKhMi  78th  Highlanders  were  soon  followed  by  the  35th  Foot 
rc«imeiii».  j-j.j^j^  Burmah.  These  regiments,  as  fast  as  they  arrived, 
were  sent  on  by  the  now  hotter  organised  system  of  transit,  which 
Bometiniea  took  100  men  a  day,  but  was  still  too  inefficient  for 
the  emergency ;  and  till  the  river  should  fill,  the  steamers  were 
next  to  i.sele.ss.  On  June  12,  the  governor-general  invited  the 
Europeans  of  Calcutta  to  form  a  volunteer  cirps,  as  they  had  pre- 
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riuuflly  offered  to  do — a  request  which  was  responded  to  cheerfully, 
and  promoted  a  sense  of  security  which  had   long  been   wanting. 
On  the  14th,  Brigadier  Hearsey  disarmed  the  native  regiments  at 
li.irrackpoor,  which   had    shown  decided    symptoms  of  mutiny  ; 
whereupon,   notwithstanding    the  cool,  staunch  bearing    of    the 
jovernor- general,  a  panic,  disgraceful  in  many  respects,  panic  at 
pervaded  Calcutta,  which  it  is  almost   shameful  to  re-  t;"'<:"»»- 
cord.      iS'ext  day,   however,   under  the  pressure  of  his  Council, 
Lord  Canning  passed  an  act  of  severe  restriction  upon  Restricti..nB 
tlie  press,  which  no  doubt  aggravated  the  alarm  which  <"»  the  press, 
the  measure  was  intended  to  suppress,  and  for  which  the  imprison- 
ment of  theex-King  of  Oudh  in  Fort  William  was  a  poor  equivalent. 
On  the  17th,  Sir  Patrick  Grant  and  Brigadier-General  Ilenry  Have- 
lock  reached  Calcutta,  and   on  the  23rd  the  latter  proceeded  to 
join  Colonel  Neill  at  Allahabad. 

At  the  station  of  Secrole,  near  Benares,  were  the  13th  Irregular 
Cavalry,  a  regiment  of  Sikhs,  and  the  37th  Native  Mutiny  at 
Infantry  ;  and  to  check  them  were  three  guns  manned  Benares, 
by  Europeans  and  150  of  the  10th  Foot.  On  June  3,  Colonel  Neill 
arrived,  with  sixty  of  his  men,  and  the  disarming  of  the  37th  was 
determined  upon.  As  the  combined  force  of  Europeans  and  Sikhs 
were  moving  down  upon  them,  the  37th  flew  to  arms,  and  filed 
irregularly ;  but  the  Sikhs,  hitherto  unsuspected,  now  fired  upon 
the  PZuropeans,  and  then  with  the  Irregular  Cavalry  broke  and 
fled.  The  mutiny  was,  however,  quelled ;  and  the  Rajah  of 
Benares,  E.ao  Narr.ain  Singh,  and  Soorut  Singh,  a  Sikh  chieftain, 
who  was  a  state  prisoner,  proved  by  their  fidelity  and  assistance 
to  Mr.  Carre  Tucker,  the  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Gubbins,  the 
magistrate,  that  order  could  be  mainbiined  even  among  the  ex- 
citable and  fanatical  population  of  the  city.  The  exertions  and 
bearing  of  the  civil  ofTicers  of  Benares,  at  this  juncture  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  spots  in  India,  were  beyond  all  praise. 

On  June  o,  the  Sikh  detachment  at  Jounpoor  rose,  shot  down 
tlieir  officers,  and  ]dundering  the   treasury  tliey  were  Mutiny  at 
guarding,  made  oft'  into   the  country.     At  Azimgnrh,  •'"""i'"'"". 
which  the  civilians  had  deserted,  Mr.  Venables,  an  indigo  planter 
of  much  local  influence,    maintained    order   in   a    manner    most 
creditable  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  Government ;  and  on  the  J)tli, 
Benares  and  its  neighbourliood  being  tranquil,  Neill  set  out  fur 
Allahabad,  with  forty  men  of  his  corps,  and  reached  the  Neiii  rearin-s 
great  fortress   on  the  11th.     lie  found  the  place  in-  Aiiaimha.1. 
vested  on  the  land  side  by  swarms  of  the  rebels,  and  its  onlv 
defenders  some  European   invalids  from   Chunar,    and  Brasyer's 
Sikhs;  but  Sikhs  in  Neill's  eyes  found  no  favour  after  the  Bennrea 
aiTfiir,  and  he  quietly  put  them  out  of  the  fort.  Subsequently  these 
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Sikhs  earned  his  confidence  by  their  good  behaviour  in  clearing 
the  villages  around  of  rebels,  and  were  of  material  use  in  the 
advance  to  Cawnpoor ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  severe  visitation 
of  cholera,  the  admirably  effected  occupation  of  Allahabad  would 
Advance  on  have  been  attended  with  no  material  loss.  Every  en- 
(I'neraT"^  ^^  deavour  was  now  made  to  march  upon  Cawnpoor,  but 
Hiveioek.  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  men  prevented  this  untilJune  30, 
when  400  of  the  Fusileers  and  300  Sikhs,  with  two  guns,  marched 
under  ^lajor  Renaud. 

On  the  same  day  General  Ilavelock  arrived,  and  on  July  7,  a 
column  set  out  under  his  own  command,  to  avenge  the  butchery 
at  Cawnpoor,  which  it  had  been  too  late  to  prevent.  To  the 
last,  Neill  and  Ilavelock  had  clung  to  the  hope  that  tlie  garrison 
of  the  intrenchment  would  be  able  to  hold  out ;  but  the  news  which 
had  arrived  before  the  column  could  march,  had  extinguished 
hope. 

iiavelock's  column,  including  Renaud's  force,  consisted  of  about 
inciJents  of  2,000  men,  European  and  Sikhs,  a  company  of  Koyal 
ihe  march.  Artillery,  and  fifty  horse,  of  whom  twenty  were  English 
officers  and  gentleman  under  Captain  Barrow.  On  the  lOlh  he 
received  news  that  the  Sepoy  regiments  from  Bithoor  were  advanc- 
ing; and  making  two  forced  marches,  he  joined  Renaud  near 
Euttehpoor  on  the  12th.  Without  havinglime  to  rest  the  men,  he 
f  )und  himself  obliged  to  attack  the  enemy,  about  4,000  strong, 
with  twelve  guns.  The  Sepoys  did  not  await  his  advance,  but 
scared  by  the  execution  of  the  Enfield  rifles,  fled,  abandoning  their 
guns  ;  and  want  of  cavalry  alcne  prevented  the  action  from  being 
more  decisive  ;  but  not  one  English  soldier  had  been  lost.  On  the 
]'>th,  crossing  the  bridpe  at  Pandoo  Nuddee,  after  a  sharp  combat, 
in  which  he  lo5;t  Major  Renaud  and  twenty-five  men,  but  took 
four  guns  from  the  enemy,  Ilavelock  found  himself  on  the  IGth 
opposed  by  5,000  Sepoys,  under,  it  was  said,  the  command  of  the 
Mini  himself,  strongly  posted  in  a  succession  of  villages.  The 
odds  were  very  heavy  ngainst  the  l']nglish  force  ;  but  village  after 
village  was  carried  by  the  men  of  each  regiment  in  turn,  without 
a  check,  and  the  whole  of  the  rebel  army  were  driven  from  their 
po-iition,  fleeing  into  Cawnpoor,  find  leaving  seven  guns  and  250 
dead  behind  them.  The  P^nglish  force  had  lost  eight  killed  iind 
eightv-eight  wouiideil,  or  disabled  by  sunstroke. 

It  was  impossible  to  do  more,  for  the  evening  was  closing  in  :  and 
the  men,  weary  and  hungry,  lay  down  to  rest  near  the 
r-achr-t  great  parade-ground  of  the  station.     They  liad  liearJ 

i»wni.oor.  ftgnin,  ns  they  marched  up.  of  the  destruction  of 
Wheeler's  garrison  ;  but  also  that  more  than  a  hundred  P^nglish 
p.'oplc  were  still  in  confinement.  Would  they  have  the  glory  and 
ihi'  h:ippine(J3  of  rescuing  them  ? 
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Alas  no  I  After  tlie  deiVat  on  the  Pandoo  Xiiddee  on  the  16lh, 
it  was  debated  bv  tlie  Nana  and  Aziin  OoUa  whether  „ 
the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  should  not  be  put  to  the  Kiiu'ii>ii 
death  ;  and  on  its  beinor  decided  tliat  this  course  alone, 
as  at  Jhansy,  would  prevent  further  advance,  they  were  all  brutallt 
destroyed  on  the  10th,  some  by  shot,  some  by  sword-cuts ;  while 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  who  survived  wounds  for  a  while. 
and  little  children,  wore  thrown  alive  into  the  well  which  received, 
by  most  accounts,  210  bodies.  Ejirly  on  the  i7th,  IIavelock"s 
brigade  marched  into  tlie  station,  and  soon  reached  the  scene  of 
massacre.  What  was  seen  there,  in  all  its  sickening  horror,  need 
not  Ije  described  again  ;  but  wis  it  marvellous  that  the  mournful 
blood-stained  relics,  the  little  shoes  and  scraps  of  clothing,  the 
deep  well  filled  with  fresh  dead — caused  every  British  soldier  to 
make  an  inwai-d  vow  of  revenge,  which  to  the  last  was  sternly 
fulfilled  ?  Over  th.it  well,  now  enclosed  by  a  rich  Gi^thic  screen, 
stands  an  an!?el  in  marble,  witli  f  dded  wings  and  crossed  arms,  an 
emblem  of  the  rest  of  the  dead  beneath,  who  await  the  Lords 
coming. 

Ilavflock  did  not  delay  at  Cawnpoor.     Reinforced  by  Xeill  with 
2tX)  men,  and  the  party  which  had  come  up  in  the  Hsvpi-vk-a 
steamer,  he  marched  to  Bithoor  on  the  19th.  blew  up  "i'*'^"""*. 
the  magazine,  and  burned  the  palace,  but  found  no  enemy  :  and, 
returning  to  Cawnpoor,  Ifft  Xeill,  now  brigadier-general,  in  com- 
mand of  the  station,  and  crossed  over  into  C)udh.     How  ^ein  st 
Neill  did  his  work  there,  restoring  confidence,  re-esta-  ^"»''>M«<>r. 
blisliing   the  administration,  and   punishing  rebels — making  the 
worst  of  them  cle:in  up  the  bl<>id  of  the  murvlered  prisoners,  and 
while  he  protected  the  well  disposed,  became  a  teiTor  to  evil-doers — 
how  pilf's  of  j  lundered  eftVcts  were,  as  it  were,  laid  at  his  feet,  doe^ 
a)t  require  repetition  ;  but  IlKvelock's  progress  needs  to  be  followed. 
V)n  the  29th.  he  advanced  from  Mungulwar  towards  Lukhnow,  and 
beat  the  enemy  at  Oonao  ;  but  from  disease,  sunstr:>ke.  Hiiveio,ks 
and  casualties  in  action,  he  had  lost  l.">0  men  in  one  *•'»»»"' 
march,  and  he  returned  to  hi?  camp  .ind  awaited  re-  Lukimow. 
inforcements  from  Neill.   Ag.ain.  on  August  4,  with  I.-jCK)  men  and 
thirteen  guns,  he  advanced,  and  met  the  enemy,  20,000  strong,  at 
Bushei-at  Gunj.  and,  notiiing  daunted  by  numbers,  attacked  and 
defeated  him:  but  advance  was  impossible,  for  cholera  and  dysentery 
were  fast  strikijg  down  his  men.     He  therefore  ogain  retired  to 
Mungulwar.  and  on  the  13tb,  finding  it  impracticable  h<- n-tum* 
to  force  the  thirty-six  miles  of  road  to  Lukhnow  with  "'CawuixH.r. 
•lie  troops  at  his  disposal,  he  rerros.^f'd  the  GanL'es.  in  time  to  save 
Neill  from  some  inconvenience  :  for,  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of 
his  force,  the  rebel  troops  had  ?;ithered  round  him  in  conside»abi« 
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number?.  On  tlie  lotlijthey  hntl  ailvaiiced  close  to  the  canlon- 
uient.  when-  thev  were  attarked  bv  Neill  and  driven  oil',  and  the 
Combat  at  ^^Y  f^^er,  a  heavy  body  of  them,  drawn  up  near  Bithoor, 
Bitiioor.  Yras  engaged  by  Ilavelock,  and  routed  ;  but  there  was 
no  cavalry  to  pursue.  Henceforth  the  brigade  at  Cawnpoor  waa 
not  molested  ;  but  by  sickness  and  casualties  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  700  able  men,  and  it  was  evident  that 
considerable  reinforcements  must  arrive  ere  Lukhnow  could  be 
relieved. 

The  progress  of  the  relieving  detachments  was,  however,  delayed 
Mutiny  at  ^>y  «vents  at  and  near  Dinapoor,  where,  on  July  2o,  three 
i)iiiai.oor.  native  regiments — the  7th,  8th,  and  40th — n)utinied,and 
succeeded  in  leaving  the  station  unopposed.  To  the  la.st  General 
Lloyd,  who  commanded  them,  had  believed  in  the  good  faith  of 
these  men,  and  refused  to  disarm  them.  The  mutineers  crossed  the 
Soane,  plundered  Arrah,  and,  joined  by  Kijer  Singh, aZemindar  who 
had  rebelled,  attacked  a  house  in  which  sixteen  Enj>- 
d'efeiiceat  lishmen  with  fifty  Sikh  police  had  taken  refuge  and 
fortified.  The  defence  of  this  position  forms  a  most 
interesting  episode  of  the  war  :  and  it  is  satisfacldry  to  record  that 
the  services  of  Mr.  Boyle,  an  engineer,  who  hail  fortified  the  hou.^e, 
and  conducted  the  defence,  have  been  recognised  by  his  admission 
to  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India.  An  attempt  to  relieve  the 
besiejred  party,  made  from  Pinapoor  by  a  detachment  of  the  IHth 
and  37th  Foot,  was  attended  with  .'•erious  loss,  owinj^  to  incautious 
proceedings,  and  forced  to  retire  ;  and  the  fate  of  tiie  Englishmen 
appeared  inevitable,  when,  collecting  such  men  as  were  available, 
Major  Vincent  Eyre,  of  the  Artillery,  formed  a  small  field  force, 
with  which  he  defeated  the  rebels,  with  severe  loss,  on  August  2, 
and  on  the  .3rd  had  the  satisfaction  of  releasing  the  gallant  men 
who  had  so  bravely  defended  themselves. 

Meanwhile  extensive  reinforcements  of  Engli.^h  soldiers  had 
reached  Calcutta:  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  arrived  as 

Arrival  nf  i        •         i  •    r  c-     T  t\    \  \      ^ 

Hir  Colin  commander-m-cliiet.  >ir. James  Oiitraui  had  come  up  as 

«mi>  e  ^^^^  ^^  Allahabi\d,  and,  on  September  10,  he  had  joined 

Harelock  and  Neill  with    1,400  men.     Outram  was  the  senior 
otHcor  and  might  have  a.ssumed  the  command  :  but  he 
Hiiranri-on      gcneron.slv    waived   his  rank,  and   acted  onlv  as  civil 
i.,.ki,.,f.w.       copinij^ioH,.,..     On  the  I'.ith  and  20th,  'J,r,6o  IC.iglish 

•oldiers  cro.«»ed  the  Clanges,  and  on  the  21»t  encountered  the 
rebel  army,  which  wa.s  sharply  put  to  flight,  losing  four  guns, 
fakeai  bv  Outram  at  the  head  of  the  volunteer  cavalry;  and  on 
the  2'M,  a  much  superior  force  was  attacked  at  the  Alumbiigh, 
near  Lukhnnw,  roiiffd.  and  pursued  almost  lo  the  city.  On  the 
24th,  General  llavelock  ^ave  his  men  rest  before  the  final  strujjgle, 
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wliicli  be  saw  T\-ould  be  severe,  and  on  September  25,  Neill 
leading,  tbe  defences  of  Lukhnow  weie  attacked.  These  consisted  of 
at  least  two  miles  of  narrow  lanes,  streets,  and  massive  buildings, 
defended  with  skill  and  desperation,  and  the  fire  poured  upon  the 
a-snilants  was  tremendous :  but  tiiey  were  never  checked,  and  as 
the  evening  closed,  the  victors,  and  those  they  rescued,  Re=c.icof 
had  clasped  hands,  thanking  God  that  deliverance  "'^  t'-Tris.-n. 
bad  been  effected.  Such  a  combat  liad  uecessarilv  caused  hea^y 
loss,  and  tlie  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  were  4C4  men  ;  amon''- 
them,  to  the  giief  of  the  whole  army,  and  of  the  English  nation" 
the  gallant  James  Xeill  met  his  death  from  a  chance  n,,„„,  „,  ' 
eliot  almost  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  British  position,  and  t:.'.i..n'ei'Neiii. 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  Tliere  had  been  few  men  more  popular 
in  the  army,  and  few,  if  any,  whose  real  militarv  skill  and  dashiuo 
bravery  inspired  more  contidence,  or  were  more  deeply  respected. 


CHAPTER   VL 

Ol'ERATIOXS   AT   DEHLY   AND   CCRREXT  EVENTS,   SEPTEMBER   10 

NOVEMBEK,    18.j7. 

Before  Ilavelock  was  able  to  make  his  final  endeavour  to  reach 
Lukhnow,  the  siege  of  Dehly  was  in  active  progress.  Ti.esi 
As  bfls  been  previously  stated,  it  was  opened  in  reality  »^'i^i.v!*'^*  "' 
on  September  7 ;  for  what  preceded  it  was  simply  "retention  of 
position.     The  ground  between  the  British  position  on  the  rid<re 
and  the  city  was  first  cleared  as  much  as  possible  of  walls  and 
buildings  during  several  days  of  con.<»tant  skirmishing.     Between 
the  7th  and  Ilth,  three  batteries  of  heavy  and  one  of  light  cruns 
liad  been  constructed  and  armed,  in  spite  of  tlie  furious  musk°etrv 
fire  from  the  walls  of  Dehly  ;  and  fifty  guns  poured  shot 
and  shell  against  the  curtains  between  the  water  and  ^''"'''•'^^ 
the  Kashmere  bastions,  without  cessation,  day  or  night.     It  was 
acknowledged    by   all   tliat   tlie    rebel   defenders   did  c„nd„et  „ 
their    utmost   in   never   flinching   from   the  fire,  even  t'"" rebels.^ 
after  all  their  guns  were  disabled  and  dismounted;   maintaiiiinc- 
an  unceasing  disciiarge  of  musketry,  making  sallies  on  the  works' 
and  endeavouring   with    their  cavalry  to  force  the  rear  of    the 
position.     By  tlie  L3th,  the  massive  walls  were  reduced  to  ruin" 
and  at    night,    Greathed,   Home,   Lang,  and    Medley,  ^^^^ 
officers   of  the    Engineers,  crept   to   the   foot   of  the  pr'i^U'-^ie''' 
breaciies,  and  returned  safely,  reporting  them  practicable.     There 
was  no  time  for  delay,  which  was  desired  by  none;    for  every 
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flav'si  skirnjis1iin<r  .lud  pvotootion  of  the  batteries  only  detTcaM-d 

Worm  T<  ^^^^'  imnilx^r  of  eilective  soldiers  and  swelled  the  list  of 

iKiiiy.  non-effeclives,  now  over  .■{,000  men.     At  three  in  the 

morning  of  f^epteniber  14.  three  assawltinj:  rolnnin.*  had  formed 

in  the  trcaclie-s.     One,   under  IJrigadier   Nicliolson.  1,000  stronfr, 

•was  to  storm  the  breacli  of  the   Kashmere  bi^tion ;  the  second, 

under  Bri|jradier  Jones,  S-JO  ptron<r,  that  of  the  wAt+r  bastion;  and 

the  third,  11.30   strong,   under   (.'ohmel   Campbell,   to   attack   the 

Kashmere  gat4»,  when   it  should   be  blown    down — in  all,   2.800 

men.      Other    columns  were   formed   for  reserve  and   fcu'   atta.ck 

upon  the    suburb  of   Kis-engunj.  an<i,   with   the  exception   of   a 

ti-JHing  force  leit  to  protect  the  camp,  the  whole  of  tiie   Briti.<h 

troops  were  employed.     At  the  maia  breaeli,  as  the  counterscarj) 

had  not  been  blown  in,  the  dry  ditdi,  eighteen   feet  deep,  was  a 

formidable    obstacle    under    the    furious    iire    opened    upon    tlie 

stonuers  ;  but  it  was  crossed,  the  wall  beyond  climbed,  and   in  a 

few  minutei!  the  breach  wa-s  won. 

At  the   Iva«hniere  gate  tlic  powder-bags   were  laid    by    I.iou- 

Tiie  Ktsii-       tenants  Home  and  Salkeld  of  the  Engineers,  with  a  party 

mere  gate.      ^,f  volunteers  for  this  desperate  tervicS",  of  wliom  the 

two  foremost  were  shot  dead  as  they  laid  the  bairs.     Salkeld  whs 

wounded  in  two  places  as  he  tried  to  lire  the  train,  and  Sergeant 

Burgess,  who  took  the  match  from  him,  was  also  shot  dead  as 

he  applied  it:  but  the  explosion  fdlowed.  and  the  bugler  of  the 

o2nd,  attjichi-d  to  tlie  party,  sounding  the  advance,  the  stomiers 

rushed  in  over  the  ruins  of  the  just  fallen  gate,  aud  carried  all 

before  them.     But  Delily  wa.s  not  yet  won.    A.s  the  various  columns 

advanced   into  the   city,   they   were    met   by   an    unceasing    and 

deatlly   fire   from    terraced    houses,  from    massive    buildings  and 

mosques,  and  in  an  attempt  to  storm  a  narrow  street  which  led 

to  the  Burn  bastion,  ths  gallant  .John   Nicholson  was 
r>«>atli  i>f  1      1  1  ,  .  1  1 

Brifwdur        struck  uowu  bv  wha<,  proved  to  be  a  mortal  wound. 

Alter  a  vam  attempt  to  carry  the  great  Jumma  mosque, 

the  wearied  troops  rested  on  the  gn">und  they  had  won. 

()ut."-ide  the  walls,  tlie  right  atlu  k,  under  .Major  Keid.had  failed: 

F.-iiiiircof       "nd  iheKaMhmeie  contingent  lost  tlieir  guns,  Major  lleid 

rigiit  aiiiirk.     ]„.i„j_r   biuilv    wounded.       I'he  c<dunins  retired    to   the 

ridge,  but  their  retreat  had  been   bravely  covered  by  the  cavalry 

under  Hope  Grant,  and  three  of  the  rebels'  guns  in   Kissengunj, 

which  had  done  much  execution,  were   spiked.     .Ml  the  northern 

ramparts,  from  the  duirch  to  the  Kabool  gate,  hail  been  cleared 

of  the  enemy,   and  thiity-seven  guns   had    been   taken;    but  tiie 

los8  had  been  veiy  .severe,  in  2H0  kille<l  and    1,170    woundeil, 

,     and  nianv  of  the  eneniv's  srroni'e.«t  positions  reuuiined 

Uic  -ut  inUict.      Karly   next   day   these   were    .^helled    by    the 
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mortars  ■which  had  been  brought  up.  and  the  uiagaaniie  haviu;^ 
been  breacht'd,  was  stormed  and  taken.  It  contained  170  gun:?, 
mauY  of  the  largest  calibre,  which  might  rww"  be  employed  against 
the  enemy  ;  but  the  mortars  vrere  doing  their  work  eflectively 
upon  the  palace  and  other  positions,  the  rebel  tire  manifestly 
nliickened,  and  the  English  line  of  attack,  carefully  maintained  and 
supported  during  the  I7th  and  18tb,  advanced  steadily  through 
the  city. 

On  the  19th,  the  Bnni  bastion,  the  strongest  point  of  the  reM 
defences,  was  sui-prised   and  carrieil,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
L'Oth,  the  Lahore  gate  and  Garstin  bastions  followed.     Hodsou, 
with  bis  hor-se,  finding  the  Dehly  gate  open,  made  his  way  to  the 
Jumma  Musjid  unopposed,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  xuepaiare 
gates  of  the   palace    were  forced    open,    and   the  last  "«*""i''«<i- 
stronghold   captured;   but   it   was    unoccupied,    except   by   some 
wounded  Sepoys,  and  a  few  fanatics  who  had  retreated  into  it  and 
there  met  their  doom.     General  Wilson  had  ordered  no  qu.arter  t<> 
be   given  to   men  with   arms  in  their  hands;  but  beyond  rebels, 
it  was  a  joyfn]  consideration  of  the  rictors,  that  amidst  all  the 
plunder,   devaistation,  and,  at  one  time,  drunkenDess,  of  the  troops, 
who  had  fallen  upon  stores  of  liquors  purposely  placed   in  their 
way,  no  women  or  cliildren,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  and  traders  of  the  populous  and  wealthy  p.,=ges8ion 
city  bad  suffered.     The  capture  of  J)ehly  bad  occupied  "' '^'''''y- 
six  days  of  bard  fighting  in   narrow  streets  and  at  every  dis- 
advantage ;  but  the  triumph  had  been  complete,  and  not  a  rebel 
soldier  remained  alive  in  it.     Alone,  and  as  Lord  Canning  happily 
expressed  it  in  his  proclamation, '  before  a  single  soldier  of  the  many 
thousands  who  are  hastening  from  England  to  uphold  proriama- 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  power  has  set  foot  on  """• 
these  shores,'  AVil.son's  army  had  achieved  a  success  which,  from 
the  character  and  obstinacy  of  the  resistance,  was  unparalleled  iu 
the  history  of  India,  and  by  few,  if  any,  iu  that  of  war. 

Contrasting  the  utterly  inadequate  force  with  which  Sir  Henry 
Barnard  invested  Dehly  with  that  which  took  it,  the  Assisianre 
undying  glory  of  assistance  rests  upon  Lord  Lawrence.  *'^"  ''»*''eii(e. 
L'nder  the  domination  of  his  powerful  will,  Sikh  levies,  Goorkhas, 
the  troops  of  Sikh  rajahs  and  feudatories,  the  powerful  siege-train, 
supplies,  money,  and  ]"]nglish  soldiers  had  successively  rfaehed  the 
camp  on  tlie  ridge,  and  one  and  all  contributed  to  the  result,  whiKt 
the  dauntless  bravery  of  English  and  native  soldiers  crovviied  all. 
But  the  cost  in  dead  and  disabled  men  had  been  heavy.     From  tho 
beginning  of  the  investment  to  the  close  of  the  siege  and  Enijiirtii 
Btorm  of  the  city,  3,837were  killed,  wounded,  or  disabled,   '">**>»• 
in  the  ftllowing  proportions: — Europeans  killed,  572 ;  wounded. 
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l,-")()fl;  missing,  13— total,  2,151.     Natives  killed,  440;  •wounded, 
1,229;  missing,  17-  total,  1,080.     The  rebels'  loss  could  never  be 

estimated  ,  but  their  dead  lay  literally  in  heaps  in  some 

places,  and  the  whole  was  necessarily  very  great.  Those 
tliat  escaped  broke  into  two  bodies,  one  proceeding  into  the  Dooab, 
another  along  the  lint  of  the  river  Jumna.  It  was  at  tirst  supposed 
„,    , ,  that  thev  had  taken  the  kinur  with  them :  but  on  the 

im.uKia         21st  it  was  ascertained  that  lie  was  at  the  tomb  of  the 
u..iimajoon'8  Enij>eror  Iloomayoon,  his  ancestor,  at  a  short  distance 

from  the  city,  and  ho  was  brought  in  with  his  family 
by  Captain  IIods(jn,  and  lodged  in  bis  own  palace.  Next  day 
Hodson,  taking  a  hundre<l  of  his  own  men,  went  again  to  the 
tomb,  and  seized  two  of  the  king's  sons,  and  his  grandson,  ir.  tb^ 
uiidst  of  a  crowd  of  armed  retainers,  who,  overawed  by  his  bearing, 
laid  down  their  weapons ;  but  as  the  princes  proceeded  in  a  native 

carriajze  to  the  citv,  it  was  surrounded  near  the  {rates 
>ho(>r,s  two  of  by  a  threatening  crowd,  and  anticipating  an  attempt  at 

rej<;ue,  Hodson  shot  both  of  them,  and  taking  their 
bodies  to  the  most  public  place  in  the  city,  they  were  exposed,  as 
men  who  had  caused  tlie  helpless  English  women  iiud  children  to 
l)e  murdered  on  May  II  and  12.  Thus  closed  the  terrible  tragedy 
'»f  Dehly,  blood-stained  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  foundation 
to  tiie  close  of  its  greatness. 

With  what  eagerness  the  news  of  the  final   result  was  looked 

for  throiurhout  India  can  hardlv  be  expressed  :  and  while 

Anxii'ty  in  .        p  ..,..,•'.  '^     ,      , 

iLiiiarcgaiii-   tlic  six;  davs  ot  hghting  in  the  city,  and  tlie  apparently 
iiii;  IK'lily.  ,  "  1      •      -^  i         '  1111  1    ' 

slow  progress  made  in  its  capture,  could  only  be  un<ler- 

stood  by  tliose  who  estimated  the  nature  of  the  warfare  and  were 

Krt.Tts  (if  tlie  assured  of  final  success,  there  were  many  who  yet  feared 

victory.  tlieie  might  be  failure,  and  dreaded  the  result.     To  all 

well-affected  natives  the  news  was  as  joyful  as  to  the  Englisli ;  to 

others  it  was  a  deathblow   of  hope.      ]\v   it  many  a  wavering 

chieftain  was  restrained  from  outbreak,  for  no  prominent  head  to 

the  rebellion  now  existed  :  and  those  who  might  have  rejoiced  in 

the  chance  of  a  new  sovereignty  of  IJehly  refused  the  domination 

of  mutinous  Sepoys,  without  leaders,  without  .iny  common  bond 

nf  union,  and  without  resources.     Day  by  day  the  mighty  power 

of  England  was  becoming  manifest  in  the  arrival  of  fresh  soldiers, 

and  was  aided  not  a  little  by  the  loyal  demonstrations  of  native 

jninies  and  jwople  in  every  part  of  India. 

Two   (Iving  columns   were  at  once  dispatched   from   Dehly  to 

PiirRnitof       pursue  the  mutineers  and  prevent  tliem  fnim   making 

iv-iiif ;'™"'      '"^'*'i  ^"  *''®  country.     That  under  Brigadier  Greathed, 

i.r.':.tiird-«       sweeping   down    upon    AUygurh,    and   dispersing   and 

cuiumu  shattering  every  rebel  Ijaiul,  was  pursuing  its  wjiy  to 
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Cawnpoor,  wlieii  an  urgent  message  from  Mr,  lieade  at  Agra 
met  him  at  Ilattras,  Mr.  Colvin,  the  lieutenant-  Evei.tsat 
governor  of  tlie  north --western  provinces,  had  died  on  ■*-'^'''''- 
September  0,  and  i'ur  his  successor,  Colonel  Fraser,  Mr.  Ileadewaa 
officiating.  While  the  English  forces  were  occupied  witli  Dehly, 
a  considerable  army  of  mutineers  from  Indoor,  Gwalior,  and  other 
southern  stations  had  assembled  at  Dliolpoor,  on  the  Chumbiil» 
hoping  to  be  joined  by  the  Gwalior  contingent ;  but  as  yet  it 
had  not  moved,  for  Sindia  had  been  able  to  restrain  it :  the 
others  could  not  remain  inactive,  and  Agra,  wealily  defended, 
seemed  an  easy  prey,  and,  could  it  be  gained,  would  be  a  rallying 
point  for  all  other  bodies  of  mutineers  now  in  the  field.  It  was 
indeed  fortunate  the  Dholpoor  rebels  had  rot  moved  sooner:  but 
Greathed,  making  a  forced  march,  reached  Agra  on  the  morning 
of  October  lOth,  and  as  the  men  were  resting,  unaccoutred,  a 
sharp  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  masked  rebel  guns.  During 
the  previous  night,  the  rebel  force,  7,000  strong,  had  marched 
from  Dholpoor  with  the  intention  of  surprisina-  the  fort,  „  . 

',  .,        „  -1     1         n^i  -1  Defeat  of  the 

but  were  happilv  forestalled.  Ihe  action  was  short  rciieisai 
but  decisive;  and  with  the  loss  of  their  twelve  guns, 
their  camp,  and  500  dead,  the  rebels  were  pursued  by  the  cavalry 
and  horse-artillery  for  five  miles,  when  the  weary  troops  could  do 
no  more,  and  the  rebels,  scattering  themselves  among  the  fields  of 
tall  maize,  escaped.  This  essential  service  performed,  the  column 
marched  on  to  Cawnpoor,  which  it  reached  on  October  26. 

With  a  like  success,  another  column  from  Dehly,  under  Briga- 
dier Showers,  took  the  forts  of  Kanoud  and  Jhajur,  and  simwers's 
cleared  the  country  of  all  rebel  bands  and  plunderers  that  •="'""'"• 
infested  it,  restoring  order,  and  re-establishing  the  executive  go- 
vernment. To  the  south,  many  spirited  affairs  had  taken  place, 
into  the  details  of  which  it  is  needless  to  enter ;  but  success  had 
attended  all.  and  the  loyal  Bombay  troops  had  at  last 

'  "  ■*■  Stuart  s 

struck  in,  beating  a  large  body  of  rebels  at  Mundissoor  Bombay 
in  good  style  ;  and  Brijiadier  Stuart,  at  Dhar,  was  doing 
pood  service  with  the  Malwali  tield  force,  part  of  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Hyderabad  contingent. 
During  July  and   August,   Colonel   Davidson,   the    Resident    at 
Hyderabad,  had,  with   excellent  judgment,  assembled  Hyderabad 
a  strong  brigade  of  tlie  contingent  at  Mulkapoor  in  cu">^'>ieeiit. 
Berar;  and  throughout  the  subsequent  campaigns  no  force  ren- 
dered more  able  or  gallant  service  than  the  Nizam's  contingent, 
which,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  same  elements  in  men  as  the 
Bengal  army,  and  excited  by  the  prevalent  rumours  and  events, 
might,  under  inaction,  have  proved  mutinous. 

The   country    now    became,    as    it  were,  dotted  with  smallei 
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events  and  actions,  as  everywhere  that  they  could  be  discovered 
bands   of  rebels  iind  mutineers  were  successively    at- 

r^rieil  niiiior  i      i     >'  4     •  11/.         11  .•  t  n    1  "'  i 

ev.nis and  tacked,  ^^ear  Azuii^urli  the  LTDorlihas ot  Jung  Jiauaat)or 
of  Nipal,  led  by  Captain  Boileaux  and  Mr.  \'enables, 
ilefeated  a  large  body  of  tlie  enemy  on  September  20.  On  Oc- 
tober 2,  .Major  English,  with  a  wing  of  the  o.3rd  and  a  few  Sikhs, 
attacked  a  large  rebel  force  at  Chuttra  and  routed  them,  taking 
four  English  si.\-pounder  guns,  ten  tlephnnts,  and  all  their  camp- 
equipfig^e.  with  50.000  rupees  in  cash.  On  November  1,  with  part 
ot  the  Naval  Hrigade  and  some  detachment.s  of  Englisli  regi- 
ments. Colonel  Powell  attacked  the  Dinapoor  regiments  atKajwah, 
and  though  he  lost  his  life,  the  victory  was  won  by  Captain  Peel, 
whose  seamen  here  had  their  first  brush  with  the  enemy.  All 
tliese  movements  and  actions  were,  however,  of  secondiiry  im- 
portance before  the  great  combinations  of  Sir  Coliu  Campbell, 
which  were  now  in  progress. 


CriAITER   vir. 


I-HE   SECOND   RIOMKF   01-'   I.UKTIXOW.    AND    FXKf.D   OPaRATIOXS, 
NOVIOMIlEIt    AND    DECK.MREU,    1807. 

After  the  first  relief  of  the  gnrrison  of  Lukhnow  on  Septem- 
ber 2o,  Sir  James  Outram  a.ssumed  the  command. 
defHiireof  1  he  rebel  lorces,  so  Jar  Irom  retiring  trom  the  city, 
now  pre.ssed  the  siege  more  clo.sely,  witii  augmented 
numbers,  and  for  the  succeeding  two  nionihs  the  defence  rivalled 
that  of  the  prect'ding^.  The  details  form  an  instructive  lea-on  in 
the  art  of  war.  from  the  manner  in  which  advantage  was  taken  of 
rvi'ry  buililing  ami  cover,  however  siiglit,  and  tlie  incessant 
mining  and  countermining  against  the  native  attack,  wliich  in 
this  respect  was  peculiarly  insenious  and  per.severinj'. 
«ii<i  niuiiier-  At  the  crisis  at  which  tlie  I'm  nier  relief  took  place,  two 
mines  had  been  carried  under  tlie  very  centre  of  the 
English  position,  which  were  fortunately  di.«!Covered :  and  during 
the  second  defence  (ienentl  Outiam  records  that  sliafts  aggre- 
gating 2(XJ  feet  in  depth  and  .">,2!>1  leet  of  '  yallery,'  were  executed 
bv  his  troop.s.  It  had  he<n  impi3>ible  either  to  send  away  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  the  previous  siege,  or  to  retire  from  Liikh- 
:iosv  ;  and  thoii^li  in  some  peril  from  the  duration  of  the  attnek 
and  shortness  of  provision,  it  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  tho 
position  was  maintained  without  the  necessity  of  attempting  to 
retire. 
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Meanwhile,  reinforcements  from  Eujrland  were  arriviug  daily  iu 
('iilcufta.  and  were  forwarded  consecutively  to   Cawn-  Reinforr*- 
puor,  which  was  the  point  of  rendezvous  for   all  de-  "'«""^- 
tachinents   and  flyin-r  columns:  .and  od  November  9,  Sir  Colih 
(,'amphell  advanced  for  the  relief  of  General  Outram  to 
Buntara,  on  the  Lukhr.ow  road,  where,  on  the  12th,  and  ciiiiiPi.oir8 
alterwardson  the  14tli,  he  wa-s  joined  by  other  troops  and 
detachments,  which  brought  up  his  force   to  about  5,000  men  of 
all  arms,  with  thirty  guns.     The  daring  feat  of  Mr.  Kavanagh  in 
carry in^^  news  from   General  Outram   to  Sir  Colin  througli   the 
rebel  forces,  is  a  well-known  incident  of  the  war,  and  met  with  a 
merited  reward  in  the   Victoria  Cross  and  a  handsome  donation 
of  2,000/. 

On  the  14th.  the  .\avance  against  the  rebel  positions  began  :  and 
one  after  another  thev  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  the  biUhs  and  Tunjabees  vying  with  the  as-nin-t 
English  soldiers  for  pre-eminence  in  the  vai  ied  combats. 
The  Sikunder  Bagh,  a  large  enclosure,  strongly  garrisoned  by  tlie 
enemy,  was  bleached  and  stormed  by  the  Highlanders,  the  o3rd 
Foot,  and  4th  I'unjiibees.  when  every  soul  found  within  it  peiished, 
and  more  than  2,000  of  the  enemy's  dead  were  afterwaids  taken 
out  and  buried.  The  day's  proceedings  were  wound  np  by  tiie 
capture  of  tiie  Shah  Nujuf,  a  mosque,  surrounded  by  a  loopholed 
wall,  where  the  Naval  Brigade  greatly  distinguished  themselves, 
bringing  np  their  heavy  guns,  in  the  thick  of  the  lire,  close  to 
tlie  building.  The  captme  of  this  position  brought  the  as  ailants 
into  communication  with  the  garrison.  The  Mess-house,  another 
fortified  rebel  post,  was  not  carried  till  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  ; 
but  the  wouien,  sick,  and  wounded,  could  not  be  removed  till 
the  I'.Hh,  when  they  all  happily  reached  the  Sikunder  Bagh  in 
safety. 

Next  day  the  position,  defended  so  nobly  for  six  weary  months, 
v.-as  evacuated  under  such  admirable   precautions  that 

.  '  .  ,     .    .  Ev.-uniiilliiii 

the  enemy,  ignorant  ot  the  movement,  continued  hnng  of  uj.-  iiriiisu 
on  it  long  after  no  one  remained  there.     Sir  Colin  Camp-  ''""  '""" 
bell's  dispatch  forms  an  eloquent  record  of  the  services  performed  by 
all,  which  were  liberallv  rewarded  by  Government,  bv 
honours,  distinctions,  and  extra  allowances.  Considering  caiiii.i,.irs 
the  severity  of  the  fighting, the  lossof  tlie  British  I'orce  in     '"''' 
the  last  movement  was  not  heavy,  in  122  killed  and  414  wounded. 
That  of  the  rebels  could  never  be  ascertained,  but  was  believed  to 
have  been  about  G,000  :  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  Sir  Colin's  care 
in  not  employing  his  men  in  assaults  till  the  powerful  artillery  had 
done  its  work,  that  the  comparatively  small  loss  may  be  attributed. 
It  was  ao  part  of  Sir  Colin's  Campbell's  plan  to  attack  the  city 
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itself  on  this  occasion.  "With  the  small  force  at  his  disposal,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  done  so  with  eilect,  and  any 
partial  operation  was  out  of  the  question.  On  the  23rd,  the  whole 
Death  of  <^f  the  troops  were  safe  at  Dilkoosha,  near  the  city, 
Haveiock.  \^•llere,  on  the  24th,  the  noble  Sir  Henry  Uavelock  died 
from  dysentery,  and  was  buried  at  the  Alumbaj>-li.  Here  General 
nutram  was  left  with  4,0()0  men,  and  on  the  27th  Sir  Colin  com- 
menced his  return  to  Cawnpoor  with  a  large  convoy.  He  had 
only  reached  Bunnee,  when  sounds  of  a  heavy  cannonade  in  tba 
direction  of  Cawnpoor  induced  him  to  push  on,  the  more  esjiecially 
as  he  had  not  heard  from  General  Windham,  whom  he  had 
left  with  2,000  men  in  charge  of  the  entrenchment,  for  several 
days. 

The  Gwalior  contingent,  heretofore  neutral,  and  restrained  by 
Tii^Gwaiior  Sindia,  though  they  had  mutinied  in  June  when  several 
coiithigtiii.  of  their  otficers  wt-re  shot  by  tliem.had  at  last  marched 
to  join  the  rebel  forces  under  the  }sana  and  liis  brother,  jiala 
Sahib;  and  their  united  troops  amounted  to  20,000  men,  wiih 
forty  guns.  Ihe  Gwalior  contingent  was  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  perfectly  disciplined  native  levies  in  India,  and  among  tlie 
rebel  leaders,  Tantia  Topee,  a  Mahnatta  IJrahmin,  but  a  soldier  of 
singular  ability,  now  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a  general.  As 
the  rebel  forces  advanced  on  Cawnpoor,  General  Windham  went 
forth  to  meet  them  on  the  20th,  with  about  1.200  men  and  twelve 
guns,  and  routed  the  first  body  he  came  np  with,  near  the  Pandoo 
Artioimt  river;  but  he  had  evidently  no  conception  of  their  eii- 
CiiwniK)<)r.  i\j.Q  numbers,  and  next  day,  finding  himself  outflanked, 
retired  on  his  entrenchment  in  some  confusion,  losing  the  camp- 
equipage,  which  had  been  collected  for  the  army,  and  much 
fctores.  The  enemy  now  closed  upon  the  entrenchment,  gaining 
possession  of  the  city  of  Cawnpoor,  and  it  was  only  by  severe 
fighting  on  the  28th  that  the  entrenchment  itself  was  pre- 
served from  bombardu)ent,  while  tluTe  wtia  the  utmost  danger 
that  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  (Janges,  by  which  alone  Sir 
(^olin  Campbell's  force  could  gain  Cawnpoor,  would  be  destroyed. 
His  hnrrieil  marcli  forward,  therefore,  was  an  able  stroke  of 
generalship:  ami  on  the  2'.Mh  and  .'>Oth  tiie  wliole  of  the  convoy 
and  troops  bad  safely  readied  their  destination. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  tlie  Eni.dish  force  at  Cawnpoor  had 
been  handled  unskilfully,  while  tliat  of  the  rebels  had  been 
cleverly  directed,  and  it  was  evident  they  must  be  driven  from  their 
position,  whi.h  was  every  day  becoming  stronger;  but  till  Sir 
Tolin  Campbell  was  free  of  all  impediments  and  anxieties  in  re- 
gard to  sifk  and  woumled,  he  made  no  step  in  advance.  -Ml 
these  were  dispatched  to  Calcutta,  with  tiie  ganison  of  Lukbnow, 
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by  December  o,  and  on  tbe  6th  the  enemy  was  attacked  with  iu- 
Huite  s^pirit  and  resolution,  the  Naval  Brinrade  winninpr 
Iresli  renown  by  the  manner  ni  winch   they  moved  and   li.feHted  »c 
faau.lled,  as  it  was  described,  '  like  playtliings,'  their 
heavy  24-pounder  guns.     All  the  troops,  combined  and  admirably 
led,  routed  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  taking  seventeen   guua, 
twenty-live  waggons,  and  all  their  stores ;  and  the  pursuit,  takeu 
up  by  General  Little,  was   continued  fur  fourteen   miles.     Mean- 
while their  left  wing  was  attacked  by  General  Mans-  Mansfield's 
field  in  the  rear,  and  totally  routed  ;  and   on  the  7th  *"'""**■ 
niit  a  man  of  the  great  rebel  army  coidd  be  seen  for  miles  around 
Cawnpoor.     The  IJritish  loss  had  been  singularly  small,  in  thirteen 
killed  and  eighty-six  wounded. 

Making  sure  of  overtaking  at  least  a  portion  of  the  rebels,  who 
had  made  off  to  the  ferry  called  Serai  Ghat,  twenty-  ,  .    ^ 

Ti  ■       !•       TT  /-<  ■  Brigadier 

live  miles  above  Cawnpoor,  lingadier  Hope  Grant,  alter  H^ireonuifs 
discovering   a   large    amount   of   trejisure  at   Bithoor, 
pursued  them  with  a  brigade  of  2,000  infantry  and  500  cavalry, 
lie  found  them  on  the  Oth  where  he  had  e.vpected,  and  c.iiniiar  .,t 
won  a  complete  victory,  taking  tifteen  guns,  and  their  *'"-'''^'  ^"■'^• 
waggons,  much  animuuition,  and  some  standards ;  while  it  is  more 
.surprising  to  relate  that  not  one  man  of  his  force  was  even  hurt : 
the  rebels,  on   the   contrary,  sustaining   heavy  loss   from  a  noble 
charge  b\'  the  cavalry,  tlie  9th  Lancers  and  oth  Punjabees.     In 
two  actions  the  Gwalior  contingent  had  lost  thirtj-two  guns,  the 
arm  in  which  they  liad  most  prided  themselves. 

The  commander-in-chief  was  now  free  to  undertake  a  general 
campai'rn  agrainst  the  rebels  in  Oudh  and  liohilkhund. 

The 

It  was  ably  planned   and  as  ably  executed.     Separate  c«in|iaign 
columns  under  himself,  Hope  Grant,  Seatonfrom  Hehly,  "''"^"'" 
and  Walpole,  cleared  the  country  as  far  as  I'urrukabad,  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  December:  and  at  Futtehgurh  r:irious 
a  brilliant  victory  over  the  rebel  Nawab  of  tli.nt  place  <:"'"''»ts. 
was  won  by  Colonel  Kiuleside,  who  took  twelve  gims  and  their 
waggons  and  stores  from  the  enemy,  who  left  700  dead  on  tho 
tield  and  in  their  pursuit  for  seven  miles.     On   the  27th,  Colonel 
Seaton  routed  the  enein}'  at  Myupuoree,  taking  six  guns:   and  in 
both  these  atlairs  the  Britisli  loss  was  strangely  small. 

At  Lukhnow,  Outram  had  not  been  idle.  On  December  22, 
he  sallied  out  with  two  regiments  at  night,  and  routed  otiieroner*- 
a  body  of  rebels  who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  """s- 
Cawnpoor  road;  and  on  the  2Gth,  Mahomed  Hussein,  a  rebel 
leader,  with  o,000  men,  posted  at  Majowlee,  was  also  defeated  by 
Colonel  Rowcroft.  Jung  Bahadoor  of  Xipal  was  advancing  to 
co-operate  with  the  British  forces,  with   10,000  Goorklias   from 
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his  frdiiiier  ;  and  at  FumikMViad  were  now  collected  10,0()0  troops 
under  the  conimander-in-cliief.  Elsewiiere,  before  the  close  ot 
tlie  year,  many  districts  liad  been  cleared  of  rebels.  The  muti- 
neer.s  of  Dacca  were  perishing-  in  liie  jungles  of  lihootau,  to 
wliich  they  had  retreated.  In  Sylhet,  the  hist  remnant  of  the 
.'54th  Native  Infantry  had  boon  de.-trr.yed  by  Captiiin  liynfr;  and 
thus,  eastward  troiii  Diiiapour,  all  was  already  sale-  and  tranquil. 
In  Central  India,  San<ror  was  held  by  the  olst  Native  Infantry 
and  -ird  Cavalry,  bntii  taithful  to  the  last,  lirigadicr  iStuart  had 
routed,  near  Mundissoor,  the  rebel  force,  which  was  altackin^: 
Neemuch.  Kewah,  the  spirited  rajah  of  which  was  throughout 
faitiilul,  had  been  purged  of  rebels  by  the  gallant  young  political 
aL'ent,  Lieutenant  Osborne.  At  Mhow,  and  flolkar's  Indoor,  order 
had  been  completely  restored :  for  on  December  15,  the  three 
mutinous  regiments  there  were  disarmed.  Thua,  the  futur<» 
war  was  restricted  to  Oudh,  Kohilkhund,  and  part  of  Bimdel- 
Kliund;  and  for  operations  to  the  southward  two  columns  under 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  (now  Lord  Strathnairn)  and  Brigadier  Whitlock, 
of  the  Madras  army,  were  already  in  motion. 

Much  retributive  justice  had  been  dealt  out  to  pri>niinent  rebela. 
The  Nawab  of  Jhajur,  the  Meer  Nawsib,  and  other  men  of  rank, 
taken  in  arms,  were  tried  by  commission,  and  hanged  at  DehJy. 
No  mercy  was  shown  in  any  case,  either  to  great  men  or  sulj- 
ordinates  :  and  all  who  were  connected  with  murders  or  massacrt's, 
as  at  Dehly,  were  for  the  most  part  hunted  down  and  executed.  Yet, 
though  the  people  of  di.sallected  districts  iiad  already  perished  by 
thousands,  the  cry  for  more  revenge,  mor.'  blood — raised  t"uriously 
in  Calcutta,  and  repeated  by  the  pres-s  of  India  almost  without 
intermission  for  many  months— .-till  continued,  and  Lord  Canning 
was  assailed  in  India  and  in  iMigland  by  a  hurricane  of  abuse, 
which  was  indeed  hard  to  endure,  but  which  passed  over  him 
unheeded.  Time,  and  subseriut-nt  events,  have  done  amjile  justice 
both  to  his  motives  and  to  hi.s  much-abuied  'clemency.'  While, 
at  the  outset,  lie  endowed  every  person  in  authority  with  extra 
powers,  he  found,  a.s  the  circle  of  rebellion  and  resistance  nar- 
rowed, and  (US  almost  indiscriminate  slaughter  was  carried  on, 
that  restraint  was  ncedfd,  und  lie  re.-;<ilutely  impoyed  it  by  his 
order  on  .July  .'51.  Heal  criminals  were  not  the  le.sa  brought  to 
condign  puriishmcnt  :  but  the  burning  of  suspected  villiiges  and 
indiscnniinate  slaughtfr  of  the  people,  were  checked  in  time,  and 
the  pacitication  of  disturbed  districts  and  the  establish meut  of 
order  were  lajiidly  etVcctt'd.  Even  at  Dehly,  before  the  end  of 
ls.">7,  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  returned  to  their  houses; 
trade  and  usual  occupations  hrnl  been  resumed  ;  the  fortifications 
bad  been  8n"ed  from   a   wild   cry  that   had   pone   out   for  their 
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destruction  ;  and  little  but  the  ruins  of  the  biu^tions  and  brenclies 
remained  to  td!  of  the  fierce  contest  that  had  raged  there. 
I^astlv,  the  nortli-western  provinces  were  separated  from  tlie 
regulation  districts,  and  for  the  present  placed  under  tlie  able 
administration  of  Sir  Jolui  Lawrence. 


CHAPTEPl   Vlir. 

MILITARY   OPKRATIOXS,    JAXUARY    TO    JCXE,    1858. 

On  January  27,  a  niilitarv  commission,  of  -which  Colonel  Dawea 
of  the  Benoral  Artillery  was  president,  assembled  in  the 

"  .  Trial  cf  th6 

palace  at  Dehly,  the  scene  of  the  glories  and  vicissitudes   tinK.if 
of  the  great  imperial  family  for  3.30  years,  for  the  trial      "*' 
of  Mahomed  Bahadoor  Shah,  the  last  lung.     After  twenty  days' 
proceedings,  the  king  was    found  guilty  of   having   ordered  the 
murder  of  forty-nine  Christians  at  Dehly;  of  waging  war  upon 
the  British  Government ;  and  of  exciting  the  people  of  India,  bv 
proclamations,  to  destroy  the  Englislu      Sentence  of  death   was 
recorded  against  him,  but  commuted  into  one  of  transportation. 
His  favourite  wife,  Zeenut  Mahal,  and  his  son    .Towan    Bukht, 
decided  to  accompany  him,  and  they  were  eventually  forwarded 
to  Tounghoo  in  Burniah.     In  the  state  of  existing  feeling  against 
the  royal  family,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  the  queen  if  she 
had  been  put  on  her  trial ;  but  no  prosecution  was  entered  against 
Iier  or  her  son.     The  commutation  of  sentence  raised  afresh  the 
clamour  against  Lord  Canning's  clemency,  Mnd  in  self-defence  he 
reviewed,  in  a  minute  for    the  Court  of  Directors,  all  his  own 
acts,  in  so  admirable  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  to 
the  people  of  India  at   large,  that  his  worst  enemies  caMninc's 
were  silenced  by  his  calm  magnanimit}-. 

On  January  2,  the  couunander-in-chief,  driving  the  rebels  from 
its  vicinity,  became  master  of  Furrukabad,  and  lay  Events  of  tne 
there  while  Hope  Grant  routed  them  in  Ri)liilkhund  '■■""i'''ib''i- 
on  the  27th,  with  his  usual  cuccess.  On  the  12th,  at  Lukhnow, 
Sir  James  Outram  defeated  a  veiy  imposing  attack  upon  his 
position  at  the  Alumbagh.  by  an  army  of  the  rebels  estimated  at 
30,000  men,  alter  a  combat  which  lasted  from  sunrise  till  late 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  on  tlie  lOth,  a  second,  and  even  nioro 
desperate  assault  froji  the  same  army  met  with  a  like  result. 
The  month  of  January  passed  away  without  any  move  on  the  part 
of  the  commander-in-cliief,  for  he  had  received  orders  from  the 
or«'^ernor-general,  which  directed  an  entire  change  in  the  plan  of 
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his  cuDipnign;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  lie  was  ever  interfered 
with.  In  admirable  good  temper,  however,  Sir  Colin  made  new 
Hvranjioments  and  proparntiins  for  attacking  Oudh,  instead,  as 
be  had  before  determined,  of  first  clearing  Koliilkliund,  and 
reserving  Oudh  for  his  final  effort.  Me.inwhile,  Brigadier  Franks, 
driving  the  enemy  before  him,  liad  advanced  to  the  south-east 
frontier  of  Oudh.  and  joined  Jung  Bahadoor's  Goorkhas,  thus  com- 
pleting the  cordon  in  ilint  direction. 

The  Bombay  column  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  which  had  steadily 
Tiiecam-  advanced  into  Central  India,  took  possession  of  the 
paign.  strong  fort  of  IJatguvh,  and  the  road  was  thus  opened 

for  the  relief  of  Saugor.  Some  alarm  was  caiiaed  by  a  partial 
niutinv  of  Madras  troops  at  Nagpoor  on  January  18,  which  was, 
however,  instantly  suppressed  by  the  remainder,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Kose's  force  was  enabled  to  continue  its  march.  Again,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  General  Outram  was  attacked  by  20,000  men,  the  Bdguni 
of  Oudh  being  her.=elf  in  the  field  :  and  repulsed  them  with  a  fearful 
carnage,  losing,  on  his  part,  only  nine  men  wounded.  On  the2.'h-d, 
Sir  Hope  Grant  captured  the  town  of  Meean  Gimj,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lukhnow,  taking  six  guns,  and  destroying  1,000  of  the 
rebels,  his  own  loss  being  only  two  killed  and  nineteen  wounded; 
and  on  the  10th,  Brigadier  Franks,  with  bis  force  of 
Kninks'  0.000,  attacked  the  army  of  Mahomed  Ilussinn  Naxim, 

»ictory.  estiuuited  at  20,000  strong,  near  Chunda,  and  took  si.t 

puns,  and  again  at  Waree,  the  same  evening,  putting  him  to 
flight.  On  tlie  2-'bd,  out-manoeuvring  the  enemy's  general,  Franks 
again  attacked  his  army,  now  2"»,000  strong,  with  twenty-five 
guns,  verv  strongly  posted  between  Badshah  Gunj  and  Sooltan- 
poor;  and,  turning  his  right  flank  by  «n  admirable  movement, 
routed  tlie  whole,  want  of  cavalry  alone  preventing  him  from  fid- 
lowing  up  his  victory.  As  it  was.  twenty-on"  guns  were  captured, 
and  nearly  2,000  of  the  enemy  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field. 
Again  it  is  surprising  to  record  that  in  the  two  days'  fighting 
(ieneral  Franks  had  onlylo.-t  two  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 
On  March  1,  General  Franks  brought  his  brilliant  independent 
operations  to  a  close  by  joinintr  the  general  camp  before  Lukhnow. 

On  February  20,  the  seamen  of  the  '  I'earl  '  frigate,  under  Cap- 
Tiipcam-  *"'"  Sotheby,  joined  by  Colonel  Bowcroft,  with  some 
ouoi'i' '"  Nipalese  levies,  captured  two  forts  near  Fyzabnd,  taking 
ciitinucd.  Jill  the  guns.  On  the  2(ith,  after  a  sharp  fight.  Jung 
liahadoor's  Goorkha.s  stormed  the  curion.sly  strong  fort  of  Beroze- 
poor,  slaying  all  the  defenders.  On  March  5,  his  troops,  under 
General  Khurruk  Bahadoor,  defeated  and  utterly  routed  the  remains 
of  .^Iahomed  Hussein  Nazim's  army  at  the  Kandoo  river,  taking 
their  onljr  remaining  gun,  and  slaying  and  wounding  000  of  them. 
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riiesc  operations  complete  the  affjiifs  in   Oudh  during  February, 
and  considerably  aided  the  plans  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

To  the  south  and  west,  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  on  February  10,  drove 
tho  mutineers  and  rebels  from  the  almost  impreanable 

/.  .   .  ~   r~,  f  '  1  •     '  1      Cani|>algii  III 

tort  and  position  of  Gurra  Kuta.  and  soon  attcrwards  Cfnirai 
defeated  them  at  the  pass  of  Muddunpoor,  which  they 
had  disputed.  General  Koberts,  now  at  the  head  of  a  column  of 
(J.OOO  men,  was  sweeping:  through  Malwah  in  the  direction  of  Kota. 
General  Whitlock's  culumn  from  Nagpoor,  long  delayed  there  by 
want  of  draught  cattle  for  his  siege  guns,  was  entering  Bundel- 
khund;  and  in  Rewah,  Colonel  Ilinde  and  Captain  Osborne,  the 
political  agent,  had,  unaided  by  regular  troops,  t;iken  six  forts, 
sixty-two  guns,  and  completely  established  order  in  that  princi- 
pality. 

The  events  of  March  were  more  important.    Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
arrano^ements  were  complete ;  he  had  conferred   with 

^  The  second 

the  governor-general,  who  was  now  at  Allahabad,  and  attarkon 
on  the  2nd,  with  a  noble  army  of  2"),000  men,  of  which 
hardly  less  than  10,000  were  English  troops,  the  largest  number 
ever  brought  together  in  India,  the  second  att;ick  on  I,ukhnow 
commenced.  It  is  impo.-sible  either  to  enumerate  the  various 
troops  employed  in  the  field,  all  now  veterans,  or  to  follow  the 
operations  in  d>'tail  so  admirably  described  in  the  official  dis- 
patches, and  in  Mr.  llusseU's  '  Diary'  and  letters  to  the  'Times.' 
There  was  no  doubt,  from  the  strength  of  the  defences,  the  number 
of  the  mutineers  and  rebels,  and  the  obstinate  character  of  the  con- 
test, that  the  vast  preparations  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  been  un- 
avoidable to  ensure  success  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  bad  policy 
in  a  political  point  of  view  to  have  run  any  risk  of  check  or  tailure. 
The  iiist  of  the  siege-trains  reached  Lukhnow  on  the  4th,  and  tiie 
operations  commenced  in  earnest.  It  was  impossible  to  invest  a 
city  the  circumference  of  which  was  twenty  mib's  ;  but  as  the 
commander-in-chief  states  in  his  di.-patch,  '  some  avenues  of  supply 
or  relief  might  be  closed.'  On  the  Gth,  therefore,  a  pontoon-bridge 
of  casks  and  rafts  was  thrown  across  the  river  Goomtee,  and  Sir 
James  Outram,  at  the  head  of  the  1st  Brigade,  crotsed,  Atcnrkof 
with  instructions  to  clear  the  defences  north  of  the  city,  ^'"'<"''  s- 
and  obtain  the  command  of  the  two  great  bridges.  By  this  opera- 
tion, which  involved  some  severe  fighting  in  the  capture  of  several 
important  positions,  the  enemy's  first  line  was  turned  by  the  0th. 
when  the  Martiniere  was  stormed  by  the  42nd,  o;3rd,  and  OOlh 
Foot,  under  Lugard  and  Hope ;  and  the  42nd  Highlanders  and  4th 
Punjab  Rifles  following,  cleared  the  line  of  outward  defences,  bv 
which  time  Sir  James  Outram  had  established  himself  to  the 
north  of  the  Iron  Bridgt 
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Knily  on  tlio  ]  Itli,  a  great  block  of  buildinfrs  in  the  second  line 
„  .,  ^  of  tlie  defeme,  called  the  Bejrnm  Kothee,  was  stormed 
Kttirkson  and  talioii  hv  th*'  n.''.rd  Ili^diLindors,  tlie  4t,h  Piinjiibees, 
and  1,000  Cioorlclias,  led  by  IJiig^adier  Adrian  Hope, 
and  upwards  of  500  of  the  enemy's  dead  were  afterwards  buried.  It 
•was,  in  fact,  the  key  of  tlie  enemy's  position,  and  was  gallantly  but 
Arrivni  of  fruitlessly  defended.  On  tliis  day,  also,  Jung  Bahadooi 
Ini'ljrr  Jmis  arrived,  witii  1),000  Goorkhas  and  twenty-four  guns, 
Baii4at)..i.  and  was  allotted  a  post  on  tlie  canal  covering  the  left 
attack.  On  the  14th,  the  Iinambara  position  was  carried  by 
Kssault.  and  l}ra.>yer"s  Sikiis,  pressing  on,  gaineil  tlie  Kaiser  I'agh, 
and  thus  the  third  line  of  defence  wa.s  penetrated.  Next  day. 
crossing  the  river  by  a  pontoon-bridge,  Outiain  took  the  Irnn 
Jiridge  in  reve'se,  and  captured  it ;  and  pursuing  liis  course  through 
the  Muchee  I31iowan  and  the  Iniiimbara,  readied  the  residency. 
So  far  tlie  city  was  captured  ;  but  most  of  the  rebels  had  been 
able  to  escape  by  the  various  outlets.  The  Queen  of  Oudh,  Huzrut 
Mahal,  still,  however,  held  the  Moosee  Hagh,  a  large  palace  with 
enclosed  gardens  about  it,  with  7,000  men  ;  and  the  fanatic 
CmiriiKiiiig  Moul\ee  of  Fvzabad  reniaiiu-d  in  the  hrart  of  tiie  city 
oiKTHtion*.  -vxitli  Ills  adherents.  'J'hese  bodies  were  suecessively 
attacked,  the  Moosee  Bagh  on  the  ]Oth  by  Sir  James  Outran), 
wlio  droTe  out  the  »'neniy  with  lieavy  loss,  but  <  id  not  succeed  in 
capturing  the  queen  ;  tlie  Moulvee'sjjosition  by  Sir  Edward  Lugard 
on  the  2l8t,  with  a  similar  result. 

As  on  other  occasions.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  luid  cansfuily  pro- 
Trifliiie  tected  his  troops  by  artillery,  of  which  he  had  a  great 

Briiisii  losB.  prr;ponderance  ;  and  the  loss  during  the  wjiole  of  the 
operations  amounted  to  ;)nly  127  killed  and  oOo  wounded  —  a 
niai  vellous  contrast  indeed  with  the  results  of  battles  under  Lord 
(iou<rh.  Among  the  olricers  killed  was  the  brave  Captain  Ilodson, 
I),  kill  of  Sir  thelieroofa  hundred  combats;  and  Captain  Sir  William 
wiiiium  Pol.  p^,.i  ^f  ^1,,,  i  Shannon,'  thf  dasliing  leader  of  tin;  Naval 
Brigade,  having  been  sexendy  wounded,  was  recovi'riug  when  he 
i..ms  of  the  was  r.ttacked  by  sniall-pox.  and  died  on  April  27.  Ot 
eii.ii.y.  the  enemy,  upwanls  of  .'{,000  were  buried,  but  of  their 

OSS  in  wounded  no  account  could  (!ver  be  gained.  Whtui  victory 
Murder  of  ^^^  attended  tlie  British  arms  in  November,  Lukhnow 
i.:i.tfM.«h  •was  the  scene  of  a  fresh  frairedv  in  the  murder,  undt-r 

iM  i.ukiinow.  the  orders  of  the  fanatic  Moulvee,  of  nineteen  persons, 
»ouie  of  them  Knglisli  ladies.  They  were  taken  out  of  tiieir  pri.'<on 
nr.rn.-of  and  ehot  by  a  party  of  the  71st  Native  Infantry.  Tlie 
iwrtii.ii<«.  f,„]y  survivor.'',  the  widow  of  (.'a}>tain  Orr,  and  the  sister 
of  Sir  Mou'itstuart  J.iclvson,  were  rescued  on  the  iOth  by  Captains 
McNeil  and  Boyle,  with  a  party  of  Goorkhas,  who  had  been  guided  to 
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them  by  a  friendly  native,  a  feat  which  formed  one  of  the  many 
nunantic  episodes  of  the  capture  of  the  great  city.     On  the  2.'?rd, 
General  Grant  overtook  a  larj^e  body  of  fugitives  on  the  road  to 
Seetiipoor,  captured  their  guns,  and  routed  them  with  heavy  loSc* ; 
and  this  affair  brouiriit  the  present  military  operation.''  ,  , , 
to  a  close.     The  rebels  had  indeed  been  driven  out  of  cu-iireu  ut 
Luklmow,  but  they  were  to  be  the  occasion  of  many  a 
spirited  combat  before  peace  was  restored  to  Northern  India. 

The  change  in  the  plan  of  the  commander-in-chief  directed  by 
the  ■ruvernor-o'eneral  has  been  previous)  v  noticed,  and  ^ 

1111  "        •       1  p  1        Operations 

S3  had  been  expected,  the  rebels  had  now  united  for  the  nKainst 
most  part  at  Bareilly,  where  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan  held 
gway,  and  fis  yet  had  not  been  molested.     He  was  supported  by 
the  fanatical  Mahomedans ;  but,  from  his  oppressive  conduct,  tha 
Hindoos  of  the  province  were  already  sighing  for  the  return  of 
tlieir  old  masters,  the  English.     "With  Khnn  Bahadoor  i^ad^rsof 
Khan  were  now  Prince  Feroze  of  Dehly,  the  Begum  of  "»e  iei>eiium. 
Uudh,  the  fanatic  Moulvee,  and  the  Nana  of  Bithoor. 

For  operations  in   Rohilkhund,  three  columns  were  employed 
iinder  Generals  Seaton,  Walpole,  and  Jones.    At  a  place  CHinpaicn  in 
called  Rodamow,  on  April   14,  during  a  rash  assault  R'^'i'ikimnd. 
upon  a  petty  fort,  which  occasioned  a  greater  loss  of  men  than 
many  a  general  action,  the  gallant  young  Brigadier-  Death  at 
General  Adrian  Hope  was  killed,  amidst  the  regret  of  "'^IIj.I.h'i''"''' 
the  whole  army.    On  the  23rd,  Walpole  beat  the  rebels  Adrian  uxpe. 
handsomely  at  Sirsa,  taking  ten  guns — a  victory  which  left  their 
bridge  and  the  road  to  Bareilly  open.     Sir  Colin  Campbell  was 
now   advancing   from   Cawnpoor;    and  having  joined  Walpole, 
marched  on   Bareilly  by  way  of  Shalijehanpoor ;    while  Jones's 
column,  driving  in  the  rebels'  posts,  approached  the  city  from  the 
opposite  direction,  on  ^lay  5,  as  Sir  Colin's  army  was  coming  up. 
The  object  of  the  combined  movement  was  to  allow  no  one  to 
escape.     As  it  neared  the  city,  the  head  of  Sir  Colin's  advanced 
column  was  furiously  attacked  by  a  band  of  fanatics,  sword  in 
hand  :  but  they  were  all  bayonetted  on  the  spot,  to  the  number  of 
133.     On  the  Gth,  the  heavy  guns  opened  on  the  city,  Dnreiiiy 
which  was  speedily  taken,  with  all  its  magazines  and  rchei'icadtrj 
stores ;  but  the  rebel  leaders  had  effected  their  escape,  ^^^i"^' 
The  Moulvee  now  turned  back  upon    Shalijehanpoor,  where   a 
weak  force  had  been  left;  and  a  reinforcement  under  Brigadier 
Jones,  which  followed  the  enemy,  had  much  ado  to  hold  its  own, 
obliging  Sir  Colin  himself  to  hasten  to  its  assistance  on  the  18th, 
when  the  rebels  made  off  beyond  the  frontier  of  Oudh. 

Sir  E.  Lugard's  column  from  Lukhnow  was  directed  ao-ainst 
the  rebel  Koer  Singh,  who  was  still  active  ia  Beliar  and   tha 

30 
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ilistricts  about  Oiidh.     He  was  pursued  from  place  to  place  bv 


Fir  K 


liiigadiiT  Douj^las,  siift'enni>;  much  Idf^s,  and  being  liini- 
LiignnJ'3  self  wounded;  but,  on  April  23,  he  turned  upon  u 
i>t.ra  ons.  g„j.^u  {\,l•^■Q  under  Captain  Le  Grand  from  Arrah,  and 
defeated  it  in  a  manner  which  caused  much  animadversion  on  its 
commander;  when  Doufilas  taking  up  the  pursuit,  chased  tho 
rebels  into  the  jungles  beyond,  where,  throughout  June,  a  most 
harassing  warfare  was  carried  on ;  nor  was  it  till  the  lapse  of 
several  months  that  tlie  district  was  left  in  peace. 

The  manner  in  which  the  rebels  contrived  to  re-unite  in  large 
.  .  bodies  during  May  and  June  surprised  the  British 
SI  .V  and  commanders.  On  June  12,  rjeneral  Hope  Grant  wag 
obliged  to  march  from  Lukhnow  to  Nawiihguuj  for 
the  attack  of  1G,000  men,  who  had  collected  there;  and  after  a 
sharp  combat,  the  enemy  was  routed,  with  the  loss  of  six  guns 
and  some  GOO  men  left  dead  on  the  field.  Shortly  afterwards, 
liowever,  their  leader,  the  3Ioulvee,  was  killed  in  an  attack  upon 
a  fort  belonging  to  the  Kajah  of  Powain,  which  proved  to  be  a 
fevere  loss  to  the  rebel  cause.  Mahomed  Hussein  tried  to  supply 
liis  place,  and  scattered  bodies  of  rebels  collected  round  him  in 
the  Gorukpoor  district ;  but  on  June  9  and  18  they  were  beaten 
and  dispersed  by  Colonel  liowcroft's  small  force  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  CJoorkhas,  and  were  not  allowed  to  re-unite. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  bands  of  rebels,  driven  out  of  the 
upper  provinces  and  now  become  banditti,  to  penetrate  into  th« 
K;isteru  Gangetic  districts;  but  they  found  themselves  everywhert; 
opposed  and  routed  by  the  moveable  columns  watching  these  pro- 
vinces;  not,  however,  without  several  desperate  combats — that 
with  a  small  body  of  sailors  encamped  near  the  town  of  Chiiibiisan, 
in  which  for  the  first  time  the  Koles  of  Singhbhoom  took  part  with 
tlie  rebels,  and  tbught  with  much  resolution,  being  the  most  re- 
in arkable. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
iiiirr.vuT  oi'Eit.vnoxs  and  kvexts  is  cki^xral  isiha   akd 

TIIIO   DECCAN,  18o8. 

No   portion   of  the  war   against  the    mutineers   and  rebels    wa.s 
_.  ..    ^        earned  on  with  more  brilliant  spirit  and  succes.*.  than 

Air  Hnvh  -   c-,-      i.       i      ,.  ■    ,      ,  ■ 

H<'M'»  tlie   operations  ot   bir  Jlugli   lio.'ie,    with    Ins  army   ol 

cainimgn.       13niiibay  troops  and  tlie  Jlyderabail  contingent.     The 

military  operations  in  Oiuih  and  Kohilkhund  iiad  Ijeen  c()nduct«d 

IH  an  open  and  well-peopled  country;  those  of  Sir  Hugh  Koie,  on 
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the  contrary  were  for  the  most  part  in  one  of  the  most  rugoe.l 
portions  of  India  the  jungles,  ravines,  and  broken  ground  ot"  the 
\  imlhya  range,  and  Bundelkhund,  the  population  of  which  had 
dehed,  lor   several   hundred   years,  the  continued  efforts   of  tlie 
Mahomedan  emperors.     Having  relie^•ed  Saugor  on  February  :", 
Sir  Hugh   marched  towards  Jhansy,  which  had  not  as  vet  been 
n.o  ested,  and  in  which  city  the  Kanee  had  fuUv  established  her 
authority.     Ihs  success  at  the  pa^.s  of  Muddunpoor  has  been  pre- 
viously noticed.     On  March  17,  Chanderee  was  captured  by  the 
lirst  Brigade;  and   on   the  23rd,  Sir  Jluah   invested  th 
Jhansy,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Upper  India    '"v-fed. 
and  th^PaT^Mr   ^''  ^"'^/^  commenced,  when  T;ntia  Topee 
'o   th^Pr  ?"'''  ""''^r  '''"^'  "^-^'0^0  men,  advanced 

to   the  I.anees   assistance;    and   on  March  31,  their  signal-an 
immense  bonhre-that  they  had  crossed  the  Be  wah   was  salutS 
by  t  e  ioi.  batteries.     Without  slackening  the  s  ege "ttaek  Si 
high  took  possession,  during  tlie  night,  of^the  road^leadi;g  from 
th.3  Betwah  river  towards  Jhansv,  with  about  1  -^OO 
men  of  all  arms,  of  whom   nearl}  700  were  En.>^lish  ^'^^ '"' 
Boldiers.      1  he  numerical  odds  against  him  were  immense  but  the 

aoy  igiit,  on  April   1,  they  were   met   by  Sir  Iluob 
ntally  defeated,  and  pursued  for  nine  mii;s  across  the  -^"""^ 
Betwah,  losing  1,300  men  with  eighteen  guns  and  all  their  military 

This  defeat  cut  off  all  hope  of  succour  to  the  Ranee      Most  of 
the  guns  of  the  fort  had  been  silenced,  and  bv  Apri^o 
a  practicable  breach  had  been  effected.     She  had  m-ide  "'-'""/?' 
negotiations  for  surrender,  but  the  terms  she  offered  were  in^dn^L. 
s.ble  wuh  relerence  to  the  murders  she  had  canted  to  J 
trated  in  June ;  and  on  the  3rd,  the  breach  was  sZnLlul  ^T' 
success,  and  a  lodgment   made   in   the  cl^!     Z  17"^  ^""'''^ 
the  mght,  the  Banee  contrived  to  evade  the  outposts"  »a..ei. 
and  fled  on  horseback,  witii  a  small  escort  of  her  ca v.  W      Qi 
pursued  for  twenty  miles.  b.,t  finally  escaped  inTotr^T^lesS 
morning,  the  final  attack  on  the  citadel  and  town  wi° 
made.   So  complete  was  the  cordon  about  the  walls  thaf  7\^  •■"*^*' 
none  of  the  rebels  escaped,  and  5,000  of  them  pe  Shed      :;:,., ,. 
form  memory  of  the  past  events,  noquarter  was  given  or  '''^^^^'^• 
asked   or.    The  whole  British  loss  amounted  to'th  rty  ei^ht  killed 
and  21o  wounded.     It  is  satisfactory  to  record   that  tl,^?.  ni 
women   and  children  were  fed  by  the  EnglLh  \.    d  e^t  f':  ;  teTr 

Some  days  elapsed  in  resting  the  men  of  the  force,  wLo,  under 

3   /I   •>  ' 
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constant  hard  work  and  the  fierce  heat  which  prevailed,  had  hecomo 
thoroughly  exliausted :  but  fresh  laurels  were  in  store  for  them. 
Tlie  Kanee  of  Jhansy  had  joined  Tantia  Topee  at  Kalpv,  wliere 
tlie  rebel  army  had  again  concentrated,  to  the  number  of  •20,0(»0 
men.  and  had  thrown  up  entrenchments  about  the  town  of  Koonch. 
Here,  on  May  7,  they  were  attacked  by  Sir  Hugh  ;  who,  piercing 
i^(„p„f  their  strong  line  of  defence  in  the  centre,  forced  them 
Ko;„icii.  to  retire,  which  they  did  in  good  order,  until  pursued 
hv  the  cavalry  and  horse-artillery  tlieir  ranks  were  shattered,  and 
KMiitof  tiie  *'"-*  ''^-"'^  l>ongal  Native  Infantry,  which  had  mutinied 
reheis.  at  .Tubbulpoor  in  September,  killed  almost  to  a  man. 

Nine  guns  were  taken,  with  all  their  stores  and  ammunition,  and 
oOO  Sepoys  were  slain  on  the  field  ;  the  number  of  wounded  being, 
BS  usual,  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  wsis  hopeless  to  do  more  on 
account  of  the  heat,  which  affected  alike  victors  and  vanquished. 
The  men  bad  marched  and  fought  for  sixteen  hours  with  the 
thermometer  at  11 0°  in  the  sliade,  but  the  rebels  were  neverthe- 
Tiininz  ^*^^^  pursued  for  eight  miles.     Sir  Hugh  Rose,  on  this 

EiiKiisii  inss.  (lay^  had  four  successive  attacks  of  sunstroke,  and  wjis 
recovered  with  dilliculty,  and  lorty-six  men  werd  stricken  down  ; 
but  only  five  were  killed,  and  twenty-six  wounded,  in  the  action. 
The  rebel  forces  rallied  again  at  Kalpy,  a  strong  fort  on  the 
Attack  on  .Tumna,  and  now  amounted  to  1  ■'3,000  men;  and  on 
.Kai|>y.  ;^jj^y  ]()^  supported  by  a  column  from  Cawnpoor  under 

(.olonel  Maxwell,  and  another  from  the  northward  imder  Colcnel 
Jliddell,  the  place  was  attacked.  On  the  20th,  the  rebel  army 
made  a  spirited  sally  upon  Sir  Hugh's  force,  but  were  beaten  back. 
On  the  22nd,  being  between  a  double  fire,  they  again  attticked  Sir 
Hugh's  troops,  and  were  only  driven  into  tlie  town  after  an  obstinate 
combat,  suti'ering  very  heavily  under  the  charges  of  cavalry  and 
Assault  of  ^^®  guns  of  the  horse-artillery.  All  that  night,  Kalpy 
K«ii>y.  ^vas  cannonaded  by  Maxwell,  and  early  on  the  moining 

of  the  20rd,  Sir  Hugh  Kose's  troops  advanced  to  a.«sault  the  town 
in  two  columns;  but  they  encountered  no  resistance,  for  the 
,,    ,       ,      enemy  had  fled,  and  the  whole  of  the  preat  rebel  arsenal 

( apturc  of  -'  '      _  c  _ 

iheifiMi         wa-i  taken  possession  of.     Here  were  found   fifty  ir""-"*. 

arseiioL  ...  .  ,  ,  •,  ■ 

witli  an  immense  quantity  of  stores,  powder  and  am- 
munition. Nor  did  the  rebels  escape  free :  followed  \>\'  the 
cavalry  under  Gall,  and  guns  under  Lightfoot,  the  pursuit  was 
maintained,  the  Sepoys  were  cut  down  by  hundreds,  and  every 
gun  they  possessed  brought  into  camp. 

Supposing  that  the  labours  of  the  Central  India  field  force  had 
RirHiigb  come  to  an  end.  Sir  Hugh  Hose  issued  an  order  which 
ItVncrU  ^^  *""  remarkable   to  be  omitted.     'Soldiers!'  wrote 

•ider.  ,<5Jj  Hugh,  '  you  have  marched  more  thau  a  thouauud 
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niiloB.  ami  taken  more  than  a  hundred  guns.  You  have  forced 
your  way  through  mountain  passes  ai:d  intricate  jungles,  and 
over  livers;  you  have  captured  the  strongest  forts  and  beat  the 
cnemv,  no  matter  what  the  odds,  wherever  vou  met  him  :  vou 
have  restored  extensive  districts  to  the  Government,  and  peace 
and  order  now  reign  where  before,  for  twelve  months,  were  tyr- 
anny and  rebellion  ;  you  have  done  all  this,  and  you  have  never 
nad  a  clieck.  I  thank  you  with  all  niy  sincerity  for  your  bravery, 
your  devotion  and  your  discipline.  When  you  first  marched,  I 
told  you,  that  you,  as  British  soldiers,  had  more  than  enough  of 
courage  for  the  work  which  was  before  you,  but  that  courage 
without  discipliue  was  of  no  avail;  and  I  exhorted  you  to  let 
discipline  be  your  watchword.  You  have  attended  to  my  orders. 
In  hardships,  in  temptations  and  in  dangers  you  have  obeyed  your 
general,  and  you  have  never  left  your  ranks.  You  have  fought 
against  the  strong,  and  you  have  protected  tlie  rights  of  the  weak 
and  defenceless,  of  foes  as  well  as  friends.  I  have  seen  you,  in  the 
ardour  of  combat,  preserve  and  place  children  out  of  harms  way. 
Tiiis  is  the  discipline  of  Christian  soldiers,  and  it  is  this  which  has 
brouglit  you  tiiumphant  from  tlie  shores  of  Western  India  to  the 
waters  of  the  Jumna,  and  establishes  without  doubt  that  you 
will  find  no  place  to  equal  the  glory  of  your  arms.'  The  whole 
campaign,  indeed,  formed  an  exploit  never  surpassed  in  Indian 
warfare,  and  by  few  in  the  history  of  war. 

But  the  labours  of  tlie  force  were  not  yet  over.  After  his  defeat  at 
Koonch,  Tantia  Topee  had  proceeded  secretly  to  Gwalior,  xantia  T6pee 
which  was  fixed  as  tlie  next  rallying  point  of  the  rebel  at««aiiur. 
army,  and  organised  a  conspiracy  against  Sindia,  to  be  supported  by 
the  rebel  troops  as  they  should  arrive.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
Maharajah  and  his  minister,  Dinkur  Eao,  who  advised  a  defensiva 
policv  till  the  arriv.il  of  British  troops  from  Agra  :  but  „,  ^, 
Sindia,  eager  to  strike  a  blow  at  his  faithless  contingent  nttarks 

,      ,      •  1  1  •  1       •  xi  ^1  1       ^    the  rrbels, 

and  tiieir  comrades,  and  considering  them  to  have  lost 
organisation  and  spirit  by  the  defeats  they  had  endured — relying 
also  on  his  household  troops,  whom  he  believed  faithful— attacked 
the  enemy  at  Barragaom  on  June  1,  with  8,000  men  and  twenty- 
four   guns.      The   result   was  unfortunate ;  Sindia's  troops  either 
ioined  the  rebel  forces,  or  returned  to  camp,  and  his      , ,    , 
army  melted  awav,  leaving  him  with  a  comparatively  geno.i  by  ins 
small  escort.      His  special  bodyguard,  indeed,  fought 
with  their  old  Mahratta  spirit,  and  suffered  heavily  ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  rally  the  rest,  and  equally  so  to  return  to  Gwalii>r. 
Sindia  therf-fore  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  Bholpoor,  ^     „ 
or.  the  Aura  road,  where,  after  providing  for  the  safety  orrii|.i<?<i  bf 

.  .    .       *     the  rebels. 

of  the  Biiiza  Bye  and  the  K^nees,  Dinkur  Rao  joined 
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hiiu  in  the  evening'.  UwRlior,  with  all  its  {runs,  stores,  and  tieu- 
eure,  was  now  lost.  Means  of  re-eqnipment  of  the  rebel  forces  were 
..  „  , .,  ample, anil  speedily  used;  and  the  Nana  Saliib  of  Bithoor 
(.n.ciaiineii  wiis  proclaimed  IVshwah.  Six  months'  pay  was  issncd 
to  tlie  troops,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  a  new  army  of  18,000 
uien,  with  all  the  fnmous  Gwalior  artillery,  rose  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  old,  more  powerful  in  resources  that  its  predecessoi'8. 

When  tJiis  astounding  news  reached  Sir  Ilugli  Jvdse,  lie  reaa- 
HirHiigh  suuied  the  command  he  had  laid  down,  and  leaving; 
niarrheaon  General  Whitloc'k  in  char^'e  of  Kalpy,  marched  with 
«.vaiior.  %y,Q  brigades  luuler  Stufirt  and  Napier  for  Gwalior,  oa 

June  7  ;  and  being  joined  by  a  brigade  from  Agra  under  Colonel 
Riddell,   the   enemy   was    attacked   in  their  post    of  the  Mornr 
cantonments  on  the  IGth,  and  driven  from  it  with  heayy 

Burprise  of  •  /.  .  ,     ,     ^ 

the  rei)fisat  loss.  It  was  a  surprise  ;  tor  the  rebel  bepoys  could 
not  believe  that  troops  which  had  already  made  a  long 
night  march,  would  assault  them  without  rest;  but  the  Euiilish 
brigades  were  led  into  the  action  witluiut  halting.  Sir  Hugh 
now  waited  tlie  junction  of  Brigadier  Smith's  column  from  the 
westward,  which  came  up  in  the  course  of  the  Hth,  driying  the 
enemy  before  him,  from  all  the  lieiglits  south  of  the  city  ;  and  in 
the  last  charge  by  a  squadron  of  the  8th  Hussars  attached  to  the 
force,  the  herce  Kanee  of  Jhansv,  Lukshmee  Bye,  was 

The  Ranee        ,  ■ , ,     ,    i  .  ■   ,  ,  ,     .  , .     "  , 

otJhansy  Killed  by  a  trooper.  Without  her  sex  being  discovered. 
Dressed  in  male  attire,  she  had  been  pre.«ent  in  every 
action  since  her  escape  from  Jhansy.  With  her,  was  killed  another 
lady,  supposed  to  be  her  sister,  but  who  proved  to  have  been  a 
concubine  of  the  late  rajah.  It  was  said  that  the  Kauee  had  courted 
death  on  the  field,  to  save  herself  from  the  ignominious  fate  she 
dreaded  ;  nor  is  tliis  at  all  improbable. 

On  the  18th,  tiie  whole  of  the  rebel  entrenchments  and  positions 
Biormoniie  wero  stomied  and  captured,  with  all  their  guns,  ani 
rosuioii.  their  forces  again  obliged  to  take  to  flight;  but  their 
Tiiereiicig  letrcat  was  more  compact  and  orderly  than  on  former 
roiroiit.  occasions,  and  they  took  with  them  no  less  than  thirty 

field-pieces.  Of  tiiis  day's  tigliting  Sindia  was  witness,  having 
BiiKiu  ridden  in  from  Agra  tlie  day  before  ;  and  on  the  2()th, 

restored.  under  the  saliittts  of  the  trooj)s,  and  njoicings  of  all 
bis  loyal  subjects,  he  apuiu  took  po.ssession  of  his  palace  and 
capital.  The  mutineers  iiad  f-acked  botii  as  far  as  po.ssible,  and 
in  treasure,  jewels,  and  property,  Sindia's  loss  was  estimated  at 
fifty  lacs  of  rupees— r>00,(M)Ot.  On  the  same  day  Brigadier  IJobert 
Nnpier**  Napier,  witii  GdO  cavalry  and  .«ix  field-guns,  followed 

fi'.',ii»^the  ^^^^  enemy,  and  came  up  with  them  next  day  it 
»a:T,p(iirii.       Jouinh  Alipoor,  where,  dashing  into  their  midst  with- 
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i.at  a  check,  be  put  them  to  utter  flijrht,  taking  twenty-five  guns ; 
n  f<At  which,  considering  the  number — G.OOO — and  as  yet  complete 
tirgauisation  of  the  rebels,  and  their  numerous  field-artillery,  was, 
as  the  last,  unsurpassed  among  the  many  brilliant  feats  of  the 
campaign.  Opemtions  were  now  closed  for  the  season,  and  Sir 
Hugh  Ikose  finally  resigned  his  command  on  June  29. 

Meanwhile  the  column  of  General  lloberts,  on  March  30,  hau 
attacked  the  mutinet-rs  of  the  Kota  contino-ent,  who  „ 
held  possession  of  that  city.    About  400  of  them  were  u.ii.ertsin 
filain  in  the  storm  ot  the  place  ;  for,  in  consequence  of      ^''*'"  '"'"' 
their  murder  of  Major  Burton,  the  political  agent,  and  his  two 
sons,  in  the  month  of  October,   no  quarter  was  given;  but  thf; 
g'reater  number  of  them,  wnth  a  considerable  amount  of  treasure, 
succeeded  in  retiring  to  Jhansy,  and  were  not  pursued.     General 
Whitlock,  whose  advance  from  Xagpoor  has  been  already  noticed, 
marched   in  the  direction  of  J?anda,   by   way  of  Chirkaree   and 
Punnah  ;  and  on  April  19,  defeated  the  rebel  troops  of  the  Nawab 
before  the  town  of  Banda,  taking  four  guns,  and  leaving  500  of 
the  enemy  dead  on  the  field.     Thence  General  Whitlock  pursued 
his  way  to  Kalpy,  of  which  place  he  Avas  left  in  charge  by  Sir 
Hugh  Rose. 

Although  the  narration  of  the  mutiny  and  its  consequences  ha3 
been  confined  to  the  trarisactions  in  Northern  India,  Mutini. 
there  were  occurrences  in  other  localities  to  the  south, 
which  need  a  brief  notice.  They  were,  in  truth,  escapes  from 
great  perils  ;  for  had  the  mutinous  and  rebellious  proceedings 
beeR  allowed  to  gain  head  in  any  case,  they  might  have  infected 
the  Sepovs  of  the  Bombav  and  Madras  armies,  neither  ^,   „     , 

„      ,  .    ,  •  .         .  •      ,  ,.    ,  '      j^  Disaffection 

of  wliich  were  wantmg  m  elements  of  daiiger.     1  oona  at  Ki)mi..iy 
and   Jiombay  were  by  no  means   free   from  seditious 
intrigues  in  the  early  period  of  the  mutiny;  but  they  were  chiefly 
on  the  part  of  Mahomedan  fanatics,  and  were  suppressed.     Among 
the  purely  Mahratta  portion  of  the  Bombay  army,  no   instance 
of  disaffection    occurred ;   but   there  were   several   regiments   in 
which   men  from  Oudh  and  Bundelkhund  had  been  numerously 
enlisted  ;  and  in  one  of  these,  the  27th  Native  Infantry,  140  of 
all  ranks  mutinied  at  Kolapoor  on  July  31,  and  con-  Mutiny  of 
trived,  in  the  darkness  and  heavy  rain  of  the  night,  to  i?,fa,ul'y'aT 
make    off,    having   plundered    the   camp    treasury   of  K.oiapoor. 
50,000   rupees,   and    murdered   three    officers.     By  what   means 
these  mi  n  hoped  to   gain   Ilindostan,  it  is  fruitless   to  imagine. 
Seventy-four  were  captured   next  day,  and   in   the  course  of  a 
few  daj's  most  of  the  rest  perished ;  for  Captain  Kerr,  pursuit  i.y 
oommanding  the  Mahratta  Horse,  with  fifty  troopers,  captain  Kerr, 
marched  from  Sattara  to  Kolapoor — seventy-six  miles — jn  twenty- 


iies  111 
ttio  Deccaii. 
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four  liours.  and  piu-siiing  the  Tiiiitincers,  came  up  with  them  in  a 
temple  where  they  were  resting,  and  slew  mo^t  of  them.  Of  the 
Mhole  regiment,  si.vty-three  were  executed,  and  sixty-six  trans- 
The  21,^1  ported  for  life.  The  21st  Native  Infantry,and  tlireeOudli 
f.im'rVi't"  recruited  regiment.*!,  showed  a  mutinous  spiiit  as  late 
Kniraciiee.  J^g  September  1857,  being  then  at  Kurrachee  in  Sinde, 
Hnd  were  disarmed  ;  but  beyond  these  regiments,  no  symptoms 
of  di-^ailection  appeared  in  the  native  army  of  lioiabay;  and  tho 
conduct  of  the  native  troops  of  that  presidency  employed  in 
('entral  India,  which  has  been  detailed,  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise. 

The  same  enlogium  attends  the  Hyderabad  contingent,  com- 
Thp  Nizam's  posed  for  the  most  part  of  men  from  Oudh  and  Northern 
(•..iituigciit.  India.  They  were  sorely  tempted  to  strike  in  with  tiio 
rebels  :  but  to  none  of  tlie  native  troops  witli  him  did  Sir  Hugh  lIo.se 
paruaimu-  record  a  higher  tribute  of  praise.  Yet  the  1st  Nizam's 
tiny  of  iiin      Cavalry,  stationed   at  Aurun-rabad,  were  in  a  state  of 

l-t  ^IZ:llll  3  ■    '  .  r  ! 

fcviiiT.  mutiny  early  in  June;  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  column 

of  Bombay  troops  under  General  Woodburn,  a  part  of  the  regi- 
ment broke  into  open  revolt,  when  they  were  iircd  on  by  the 
artillery,  and  pursued  by  the  dragoons,  many  of  them  being 
captured  find  brought  to  trial;  while  those  who  escaped,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  station  of  Mominabad  and  to  Hyderabad,  exeiteii 
much  alarm  throughout  the  country.  Fortunately  the  infjinti-y 
and  artillery  of  the  contingent  remained  loyal ;  for,  if  po.ssible. 
better  organised  than  the  Gwalior  force,  the  mutiny  of  the  whol« 
would  have  been  extremely  diflicult  to  overcome,  and  would  have 
extended  rebellion  to  the  iVIadras  presidency. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  mutiny,  and  indeed  until  the 
ntnf  (ftpture  of   Dehly,  the   city    of    Ifyderaltad,   with    it.s 

nydeniiisd.  immense  population,  was  in  a  most  critical  condition  ; 
and  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  mutineers  from  Anrungabad  excited 
the  fanatic  Mahomedans  to  the  utmost.  Seditious  sermons  were 
preached  in  mimy  of  the  mo.sques,  and  the  '  faithrul '  urged  to  rise 

again.-^t  tlie  'inlidel  '  English.  But  the  Nizam  took  no 
r'oiKiurt  nf  part  in  the  movement,  the  minLster,  Salar  Jung,  though 
niiri  hi»  young  in  years,  was  nrm  and  failntul,  and  made  over 

mtnutcr.  '^^  ^j^^  ijesident,  Colonel  Davidson,  twelve  of  tlie 
Aurungabad  n:en  wiio  had  been  apprehended  in  the  city.  Tiiis 
produced  a  sliglit  ontljreak,  when  some  I.'nhillas  and  local  fanatics 

attacked  the  residency  on  July  17,  but  were  easily  re- 

tim  r«-Hi-         pulsed,  and  no  further  attempts  at  insurrection  followed. 

•jn-).  ?y^^^  Aralis  in  the  city,  from  whom  violence  hud  bern 

npprehrndod,  were  under  the  control  of  the  minister,  and   their 

tliiefs  and  men  were  not  to  be  seduced  into  rebellion. 
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A  verj  widespread  conspiracy  was  attempted   in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  districts  of  the  J3onib;iy  presidency,  towards  Rebellion  in 
the  close  of  1857,  which,  however,  only  produced  two  '^l'„^f;!,"l^^"° 
outbreaks — one  of  the  Uajah  of  Nurgoond,whotreacher-  country. 
ouslv  murdered  Mr.  Manson,  the  political  agent,  who  had  gone  to 
remonstrate  witli   him.     The   fort  of  Nurgoond,  which  resisted, 
was  afterwards  captured  and  dismantled.     The  second,  by  a  Brah- 
min named  Bheem  Tiao,  who  gained  temporary  possession  of  the 
etrong  fortress  of  Kopul  Droog,  in  the  llaiehore  Dooab,  and  tried 
to  raise  the  country,  but  failed.     He  was  soon  afterwards  attacked 
by  a  Madras  force  from  Bellary  under  Colonel  Hughes,  Bi,eem  r4o 
when  he  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  retire  to  the  upper  '''"'■'^• 
works.     There  was  no  doubt,  from  intelligence  received  by  the 
Resident    at  Hyderabad  at  this  period,  that  the  young  Rajah  of 
Shorapoor  was  deeply  implicated  in  this  treason;  and  TiieUnjahof 
having  been  a  ward  of  the  British  Government  during  s'lorai")""" 
a  long  minority,   Colonel    Davidson  sent  his   assistant,   Captain 
Rose  Campbell,  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  if  possible  to  save 
liim.     But  no  impression  could  be  made  upon  the  rebellious  spirit 
that  prevailed,  and  Captain  Campbell's  life  being  threatened,  a 
portion  of  the  contingent  force  stationed  at  Lingsoogoor,  „t,,ei<g , 
under  Captain  Wyndham,  went  to  his  assistance.    This  Bntisii  force. 
was  treacherously  attacked  on  February   7,  1858,  by  the  rajah's 
tribe  of  Beydurs,  with  some  Arabs  and  l\ohillas;biit  after  fighting 
all  night  they  were  repulsed,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  move- 
able column  under  Colonf'l  Hughes,  which  had  been  watching  tho 
Beydur  districts,  came  up  by  a  forced  march,  and  uniting  ,,„t  ,g 
with  Captain  Wyndliam,  drove  the  Beydurs  back  into  defeated, 
the  town  of  Shorapoor,  a  position  of  immense  natural  streno-tji. 
The  day  after,  a  Bombay  column  under  Colonel  Malcolm  also 
arrived,  and   preparations  were  being  made  to  assault  the  place, 
when  it  was  discovered  to  be  entirely  deserted.     The 
rajah  had  fled,  and  his  Beydur  militia  and  Rohilla  and  nies"^' 
other  levies  had  dispersed.  The  town  was  taken  posses-     ^■'^'•■'■"'"*<J- 
(lion  of,   and  the  rajah,   a  few   days  afterward.s,  apprehended  at 
Hyderabad.     He  was  tried  by  a  Commission,  and  sentenced  to 
death  ;  but  his  life  was  spared,  and  his  sentence,  in  con.sideratiou 
of  his  youth,  and  the  evil  influences  by  which  he  had  heen  sur- 
rounded, commuted  to  an  imprisonment  in  the  fort  of  Vellore  for 
tive  years.     On  his  way  thither,  however,  the  unfortunate  young 
man  shot  himself — as  was  believed,  by  accident — with  a  revolver 
which  he  w^as  examining.     The  transactions  at  Shorapoor  wero 
the  last    attempts  at  rebellion  or  mutiny  in  the  Daccan.     The 
principality  of  Shorapoor  was  attached,  and  with  the  Raichoro 
t)ooab,  placed  under  the  authority  of  Captain  Meadows  Taylor. 
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CIIArXER  X. 

CTJKRENT   EVEXTS,    INDIA   AND   ENGLAND,    1858   XO   1859 

While  military  operations  were  suspended  during  tlie  rainy 
rrtxriamation  seasoD,  Lord  Canning  was  occupied  with  consideratiorj.'j 
forOiidii.  JQ  regard  to  Oudli  which  need  to  be  briefly  reviowed. 
On  March  31,  1858,  he  had  sent  Sir  James  Outram  tlie  draft  of  a 
proclamation  to  be  issued  in  Oudh,  wiiich,  with  the  exception  of 
Mix  landholders  who  had  been  loyal,  confiscated  the  possessions  of 
jdl  others  remaining,  and  declared  the  whole  proprietary  right  in 
the  soil  of  Oudh  to  belong  to  the  British  Government.  If  the 
abstract  right  of  the  question  be  considered,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  principle  u])on  which  Lord  Canning  acted,  apart  from 
uny  consideration  of  rebellion,  was  correct.  The  Talookdars,  as 
Ti.p  they  were  termed,  were  not  landholders  in  freehold, 

Twiookiiars.  ]j^^i  farmers  or  middlemen,  between  tho  government 
and  the  people  ;  holding  by  authority  from  the  government  tho 
office  of  arranging  and  collecting  the  revenues  derived  from  tlie 
land,  on  an  aggregate  of  villages  or  counties,  or  aa  it  might  be. 
No  douljt  these  offices  had,  in  many  instances,  become  hereditary  ; 
and  in  most  cases  tlie  Talookdius  were  locally  too  powerful  to 
be  displaced  by  an  effete  government  like  that  of  Oudli  under 
the  king;  but  Ijord  Canning  considered  it  most  expedient  to 
jus.qert  the  full  right  of  Government  to  the  land,  leaving  the  cases 
of  individual  proprietorship  or  hereditary  occupation  to  be  .settled 
liereafter.  lie  could  not  i-ecognise  any  real  title  of  proprietary 
possession  in  what  had  never  been  admitted  to  be  such  by  tho 
former  government ;  and  the  records  of  the  country  showed  that 
much  of  the  assumed  right  had  been  consequent  ou  fraud  and 
violence. 
The  measure  was,  however,  a  blow  against  the  proudest  and 
most  powerful  local  aristocracy  in  India;  the  speedy 

Consider*-  •,■  '    •  r  ^i  •  '  *     <•     n     *i      ' 

nciiK  «iiain«t   pncincatum  of  the  provmce  was  an  event  of  aJl  othert* 

to  be  desired,  and  admitting  the  proprietary  right  of 
(tovemnient  in  the  land  as  a  position  not  to  be  disputed,  there 
might  be,  on  the  part  of  the  Talookdars,  many  claims  of  ancient 
bertditary  occupancy,  of  feudal  tenure,  and  recognition  of  that 
tenure  by  preceding  goverauient-i,  extending  to  periods  even  an- 
tecedent to  the  Mahomedan  conquest.  Oudh  had,  for  ages,  been 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Aryan  people;  and  the  claims  of 
ths   de;«cendtuttd  of  their  chieftains  c  )uld   not   be   ignored   by  a 
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sweeping  confiscation  of  all,  without  distinction  or  investigation. 
So  tboutrbt  Sir  James  Oiitram,  who  made  a  spirited 

"^  :  ^     .  Outram'g 

Riid  earnest  remonstrance    ajrainst    the   proclamatu^n.  rtimm- 

e  protested  against  connscation  at  large,  not  only  as 
unjust  in  principle,  but  as  calculated  to  perpetuate  disaffection  ; 
and  asserted  that  before  the  conquest  many  of  the  Talookdars  bad 
been  unjustly  dealt  with  by  the  English  settlement  otticers,  whose 
injudicious  proceedings  had   mainly   incited    them   to   rebellion 
AVJiile  Lord  Canning  was  obliged  to  admit  that  such   had  b  en 
tlie  case,  he  allowed  Outram  to  soften  the  terms  of  the  proclamation 
in  some  degree  ;  but  its  main  purport  was  not  altered,   and  the 
speedy  submission  of  the  landholders  was  more  consequent  per- 
liaps  upon  Sir  James  Outram's  personal  character,  and  the  judi- 
cious proceedings  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  than 
on  any  actual  trust  in  the  subsequent  mercy  of  Government.     Sir 
James  was  soon  afterwards  prouioted  to  the  Supreme  Council. 
1'he  terms  of  Lord   Canniny-'s  proclamation  were   re-  „      ,.   . 
pudiated  m  Lngland  by  means  oi  a  harsh  and  sarcastic  <>f  Lord 
dispatch   from   L(n-d  Ellenborough,    the  President  of  piDciamatidii 
the  Board  of  Control ;  but  the  work  of  settlement  had  '"    "*^''"  ' 
already  gone  on   well  under  the  effect  of  the  measures  taken  by 
]\Ir.  Montgomery.     Now  titles  were  granted  to  Talook-  ^^p  ^^^ 
dars,    and    the}'    were    constituted  magistrates ;  new  setnement. 
settlements   of  revenue    were  made  with    them,  and,  as  a  local 
aristocracy,    they   became   not   only  more  secure  than  they  had 
been  before,  as  well  in   their  possessions  as  against  arbitrary  ex- 
action and  demands,  but  every  incentive  to  exertion  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  dependents  was  held  out  to  them.     Had  the 
annexation  of  Oudh  been   followed  bj'  a  similarly  just  and  con- 
ciliatory policy,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  or  most  of  the 
great  Talookdars  would  not  only  have  abstained  from  rebellion, 
but  assisted  G')vernment  to  subdue  the  mutiny.     Their  action  was 
in   fact  pioduced   by  tlie   dread   of  abolition   of  their  hereditary 
rights  and  privileges,  which,  under  the  attempt  to  introduce  the 
land  settlement  measures  of  ihe  north-west  provinces,  were  being 
ignored  and  swept  away.     As  had  been  the  case  in  Sinde  and  the 
I'unjab,  Oudh  was  disarmed,  and  the  number  of  arms  collected 
was  very  large.     Six   hundred  and  eighty  four  cannon,  180,177 
fire-arms,  565,321  swords,  50.311  spears,  and  63G,G83  weapons  of 
other  descriptions  weie  destroyed,   while  1,509  forts,   great  and 
small,  were  demolished  or  dismantled. 

On  Jul}'  8,  1859,  peace  was  proclaimed  by  Lord  Canning ;  and 
July  28  was  fixed  as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving,  proclamation 
'a  humble  offering  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  Uod  for  °'p«=»'^ 
Ihe  many  mercies  vouchsafed." 
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The  events  of  1807  had  aroused  in  tlie  peoph>  of  England  a 
„    ,  decree  of  interest  in  Indian  allairs   wliieh  had  never 

Feeling  "^  . 

»r.-.uw  ii  In  liL'fore  existed.  Under  a  national  stru<.'-gle,  inipe:idiii<j 
'^ '"  *  between  England  and  a  cruel  enemy,  under  widespread 
aflliction,  and  the  terror  of  losinij;-  what  it  had  taken  a  century  to 
gain,  the  feelinjjis  of  all  classes  were  excited  beyond  any  former 
precedent,  and  it  was  soon  manifest  in  wliatform  their  demonstra- 
tion would  have  practical  eileit.  Tliere  could  at  least  be  no 
further  double  government;  responsibility  could  no  lon^-^er  bo 
bandied  about  between  the  company  and  the  crown:  and  iii 
regard  to  respon.-ibility  for  the  outbreak — whether  it  resulted 
from  the  greiised  ciirtridges  alone,  or  whether  it  was  the  effect 
of  previous  di.-aflection  and  combination  in  the  native  army; 
of  long  existing  and  rapidly  gathering  mistrust  and  misapprehen- 
i?iou  among  the  people — suspicion  of  proselytism,  of  material 
improvements,  of  confiscations,  of  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  fana- 
ticism and  intrigue,  or  that  general  antagonism  to  progress  and 
change,  in  which  history  only  repeats  itself — it  was  bootless  to 
inquire.  Henceforward,  one  government  only  could  be  permitted  ; 
and  that  of  the  crown  must  succeed  that  of  the  conpany,  which 
long  since  virtually,  was  now  actually  dead. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  India,  the  rule  of  tlie  company,  in 
Conflmiation  «<'C0rdance  with  the  popular  superstition,  had  ceased 
of  the  pro-      -vs-ith    the   mutiny.      Whose    were    the    thousands   of 

pliery  or  .  - 

riassy.  Ensrlish  'soldiers?  whose  the  generals  that  commanded 

them?  whose  the  ships  that  brought  them?  None  but  the 
(Queen's.  Tlie  company  was  dead.  'Jhe  Queen  had  taken  up  her 
sceptre  to  rule  India,  and  woidd  do  it,  as  many  hop>^d,  graciously, 
with  honour  to  Ik  iself  and  respect  to  her  people.  At  best,  as 
the  people  said,  the  comi)iniy  was  now  known  to  have  been  a 
mere  farmer  (Ijaradar)  of  tiu!  land  ;  and  it  was  not  honourable  or 
endurable  that  princes  and  nobles  should  be  farmed  out  in  common, 
with  the  contingency  of  unchecked  absorption  of  their  territories 
Nntive  whenever  the  company  pleased.     All  the  former  pres- 

oriiiiou.  ^igrg  of  the  '  Koompany  Baliailoor  '  had  departed  with 

the  unequivocal  display  of  its  weakness;  but  the  government  of 
the  Queen  could  not,  indeed,  be  disputed  :  and  all  India  was  witness 
to  the  spirit  and  eneriry  of  the  mighty  nation  wiiicli  had  put  foith 
its  resources  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  If  there  were  many 
who  feared  th»!  principles  of  the  new  power  more  than  those  of 
tlie  old;  wlio  had  believed  in  tlie  conservatism  of  the  company, 
and  its  unwillingness  either  for  absorption  of  territory  or  prosely- 
tism of  the  people;  whose  worst  fears  during  the  religious  panic 
seemed  about  to  be  confirmed  — the  time  was  past  when  siii  h 
opinion."*  could  Lave  weight  wi-lh  the  people  at  laree,  who.  wit- 
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iiessing  the  result  of  local  combination  for  resistance,  passively 
Biibmitted  to  whatever  might  befal;  nor  were  others  w.inting,  who 
dreiided  that  the  old  '  lanu  '  might  be  renewed,  who  considered 
that  the  company  would  spend  millions  to  secure  it,  and  that  once 
eecured,  with  extended  power,  the  last  term  of  charter  would  be 
■worse  than  tlie  preceding,  and  was  in  proportion  to  be  dreaded. 

Among  all   these,  and  innumerable  phases  of  popular  feeling 
in  India,  some  indescribably  childish  and  absurd,  others  grave  and 
thoughtful;  and  at'tpr  a  prolonged  consideration  by  the  Parliament 
of  England,  the  Act  that  provided  for  tlie  sole  dominion  Dominion  o£ 
of  the  crown  in  India  passed  into  law  on  August  2,  ti";  queen. 
'}.So8.     On  November  1,  a  year  after  the  rule  of  the  company  had 
fulleu  into  abeyance,  the  gracious  proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria 
was   issued   by  the    governor- general    at    Allahal  ad,  pmcu- 
translated  into  all  the  vernacular  languages  of  India,  '"■'^'""• 
read  at  every  native  court,  and  freely  circulated  to  all  classes  of  the 
people.     It  was  admirably  worded,  and  fell  like  oil  upon  troubled 
waters.      By  it,  all  existing  dignities,  rights,  usages,  itshenefleini 
and  treaties  were  contirmed:  all  grounds  of  suspicion  eSecis. 
of  tampering  with  caste  or  religious  faith  removed  :  and  from  the 
high^'st  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  a  reliant  spirit  of  calm 
a.ssurance  and  acquiescence  in  its  simple  provisions  was  at  once 
effected.     I-^.^ing  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,   it  was  felt  tliat 
much  that  was  new  miglit  have  been  imposed  on  the  people  of 
India;    but  the  gracious  words  established   no   new   principles, 
and  the  security  established  by  the  Queen's  edict  communicated  a 
like  feeling  throughout  the  country,  which  was  too  genuine  to 
be  mistrusted.      Froui  henceforth,  a  new  era  had  dawned  upon 
India. 

J?efore   the    close   of   the  year,  the  commander-in-chief,   now 
Lori  Clyde,  was  again  in  the  field,  and  the  last  efforts  riteinse 
of  mutineers  in  Oudh  were  priaduallv  crushed.     The  "'".''■"■^" 
Queen's  proclamation  had  promulgated  amnesty  to  all,  "lunneti-s. 
except  those  directly  concerned  in  the  murders  of  the  mutiny,  and 
many  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  surrendered ;  but  there  were 
others  still  defiant  and  desperate,  and  against  these  Lord  Clyde 
and  forces  under  several  commanders,  proceeded  to  act  without 
delay.     On  November  9,  the  llajah  of  Amethie  submitted  ;  but 
the  Sepoys  ^vho  had  gathered  round  him,  supposed  to  be  20,000 
strong,   got   away   with    their    guns.      Rajah   Benee  r.^j:,!,  Be,iee 
Madhoo,   after   offering   terms   of    submission,   which  ^iuiioo. 
could  not  be  accepted,  escaped  from    Lord  Clyde  and  Sir  Hope 
Grant's  forces,  and  took  the  field  with  his  army,  his  guns,  and  hia 
treasure.     lie  was  pursued  from  place  to  place ;  other  bodies  of 
rGhc'ls  being  routed   tis  they  were  encountered,  and  finally,  the 
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whole,  with  their  leaders,  among  whom  were  the   Nana  and  his 

Tiirrpiipis       brother,  Bala  Kiio,  were  driven  bv  the  close  of  the  year 

*ii't".Miie'"'       across  the  Raptee  river  into  the.  Terai  junjfles  of  Nip.-il, 

Tirai.  having  lost  all  their  guns,  stores,  and  well  nigh  means 

of  subsistence.     Here,  with  the  way  of  escape  back  into   Oudh 

carefully    closed,  and    access   to   Nipal   proper  denied,   the  rebel 

iSepoys   sutlered    fearfully   from   the   pestilential  climate.     Manv 

peiished  by  the  forces  of  Rowcroft,  Kelly,  and  the  Nipalese  ;  and 

„  ^     ,,,        bv  hundreds,  those  that  survived  came  to  the  I>rilish 
r.'ito  of  the  " 

priiiripai  posts,  and  surrendered  themselves.  Uenee  Madhoo  was 
killed  by  the  Nipalese,  and  the  Nana,  his  brother,  and 
Azim  Oolla,  died  in  the  jun;iles,  with  many  other  men  of  note  who 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  in  which,  as  Lord 
Clyde  recorded,  150,000  native  troops  had  been  subdued. 

Lord  Canning's  progress  through  the  country  was  a  succession 

,    ^  of  brilliant  assemblies,  at  which  the  loval  princes  and 

CHiiiiiiiK's        people  were  received  with  all  the  magnificence  which 

the  occasion  demanded.    Many  were  decorated  by  him, 

many  rewarded,  and  it  was  evident  tlnit  the  elfects  of  the  tumult 

were  fast  passinu:  awav.     In  Iviprland  the  new  constitii- 

Oitistltnilon        .  ,.1/-,        '-.,'..  ?ir^'  /.<-. 

..f  the  new      tion  of  the  Council,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

for  India,  with  twelve  members,  chosen  from  the  late 
(\)urt  of  Directors  and  the  Indian  ser\i(e3,  worked  surely  and 
harmoniously  under  Lord  Stanley ;  and  in  India,  while  no  new 
nilministrative  measures  were  brought  forwai'd,  the  old  were 
strengthened  and  improved. 

The  war  was  dying  out  everywhere.     The  last  effort  waa  made 

by  Prince  Feroze,  in  concert  with  Tantia  Topee.  The 
eifortofthe    former  foreseeing  destruction  in  Nipal,  dashed  through 

Oudh,  and  joined  Tantia,  who,  with  what  remained  of 
Ills  army,  was  still  eluding  the  various  columns  which  strove  to 
hem  him  in.  From  Rnjpootana  to  llerar,  the  pursuit  never  slack- 
ened, and  iiis  attempts  to  break  into  the  Deccan  were  skilfully 
frustrated  ;  but  this  could  not  long  endure.  His  last  hiding-place 
wfw  betrayed,  and,  on  .\pril  7,  18;V.),  he  was  seized  while  asleep  in 
T.iuir>T..t>ee  tiie  I'arone  jungle,  two  miles  from  Seepree,  in  Malwah, 
rtrnif.d.  jjp^j  (lifj-e  lie  was  tried  and  executed.  Man  Singh,  his 
fellow-rebel  and  leader,  had  surrendered  on  the  2nd,  and  directed 
Major  Meade  to  Tantia's  la*t  camp  The  fate  of  the  other  rebel 
chiefs  need  not  be  followed  in  detail. 

The  rest  of  Lord  Canning's  incumbency  might  have  passed  away 

without  any  material  event;  but  discontent  in  the 
of  Kur.'i.f»n  Liiropeaii  portion  ol  tlie  company  s  army  at  one  time 
trooiis.  tlircatened  very  serious  consequences.     On  the  aninlga- 

raation  of  the  company's  with   the  Q-uecn's  troops,  it  would  Lave 
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been  wise  to  have  allowed  a  small  bounty  on  re-enlistmeut.  Tlio 
uien  protested  against  being  transferred  from  one  service  to  another 
without  special  provision  or  agreement :  and,  under  Lord  Canning's 
crder,  demanded  their  discharge,  wliich,  with  a  free  passage  fo 
England,  could  not  be  denied  them.  They  were  accordingly  sent 
home,  and  thus  the  Government,  by  an  unwi.-;e  economy  or  ob- 
stinacy, lost  the  services  of  nearly  10,000  seasoned  veterans,  whose 
pa^^ages  to  England  cost  far  more  than  the  small  bour.ty  which 
would  ha\e  SMtisHed  them.  One  regiment  only,  the  5th  Bengal 
Fusileers,  broke  into  niutinv  at  Berhampoor,  and  threat- 
ened  violence  ;  but  their  discontent  was  happily  brought  troops 
to  a  conclusion  without  a  resort  to  force ;  and  after  the 
measure  of  amalgamation  was  passed,  the  establishment  of  nine 
regiments  of  royal  infantry,  three  of  cavalry,  and  additions  to  tlie 
Engineers  and  Artillery  corps,  absorbed  the  remainder,  both 
officers  and  men,  of  the  old  local  European  troops  of  the  company. 


CHAPTER   XI. 
LO?.D  caxnixg's  admixistration  {concluded),  1859  to  1802. 

The   opinion    of  Lord   Lawrence  in  regard  to  the  mutiny  was, 
'that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  army  itself;  it  is  not  L„rd 
attributable  to  any  external  or  antecedent  conspiracy  i-'.'^r™"^*'"* 
whatever,  although  it  was  afterwards  taken  advantage  "»«^  mutiny, 
of  by  disaffected  persons,  to  compass  their  own  ends ;  the  approxi- 
mate cause  was  the  cartridge  aft'air,  and  nothing  el.-e.'     There  was, 
uo  doubt,  much  foundation  for  this  opinion  ;  but  it  may  hardlv  be 
considered  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  general 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  18o0,  and 
begiiming  of  1857,  though  it  might  not  have  caused  mutiny  of 
the  native  soldiery,  or  rebellion  of  the  people,  nevertheless  helped 
to  encourage  their  progress.  The  conduct  of  the  people,  even  in  the 
most  disturbed  districts,  was,  for  the  most  part,  singu-  cmidnrtof 
birly  neutral.     The  agricultural,  mercantile,  and  manu-  "•«  people, 
fncturing  population  took  no  part  in  the  rebellion,  or  in  demon- 
Bt^rations  in  its  favour.     The  only  Zemindar,  among  the  hundreds 
of  Behar,  who  rebelled,  was  Koer  Singh,  a  man  whose  emban-ass- 
ments  had  rendered  him  notoriously  desperate.     All  Bengal  was 
perfectly  tranquil.     The  noble  aid  given  by  the  Sikhs,  at  the  call 
of  Sir  John  Lawreuce,  proves  that  they  had  no  desire  to  re-establish 
a  national  independence,  and  were  content  with  the  local  govern- 
ment.    When    Khan  Bahadoor  Khan,  the  chief  of  Rohilkhuud, 
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imposed  liis  authority  upon  the  province,  the  Hindoos  submitted 
because  they  had  no  power  to  resist,  and  soon  fouml  by  his 
exactions  and  oppressions,  as  well  as  by  interference  witli  their 
religious  observaTices,  that  a  fanatical  Mahomedan  rule  would 
be  unendurable,  and  they  hailed  the  re-establishment  of  the 
English  Government  with  unfeigned  rejoicings.  All  Kajpootnna 
was  tranquil  and  well  atVected  :  and  the  substantial  aid  rendered 
bv  the  Sikh  chiefs  west  of  the  Sutlej,  formed  a  memorable  and 
gratifying  proof  of  their  entire  loyalty.  Counting  the  number 
of  actual  rebels  in  Central  India,  the  Itanee  of  Jhan.sy,  the 
Nawabs  of  Banda  and  Futtehgurh,  t)ie  Hajah  of  Banpoor,  and  a 
few  other  minor  chiefs  and  per.^ons  ;  and  comparing  them  with  tlio 
loyal  princes,  Sindia,  Ilolkar,  the  Maharajahs  of  Jeypoor,  Jcudh- 
poor,  Alwur,  and  Oodypoor,  the  Rajahs  of  Uewah,  Bhurtpoor,  and 
Kota,  the  B«5gum  of  Bhopal,  tlie  Nawab  of  Ilampoora,  and  other:? 
whose  independent  territories  almost  cover  Central  India,  the 
preponderance  on  the  side  of  attachment  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  enormous. 

As  will  have  been  seen  by  the  narrative  of  events,  neither  the 
rendition  <.f  I'lilers  nor  the  people  south  of  the  Nerbudda  took  any 
sl'.mirern""*  part  in  the  disaffection.  The  Gaikwarof  Baroda;  the 
'ii'iia.  people  of  the  lately  annexed  provinces  of  Sattara  and 

Berar :  the  Nizam,  and  the  whole  of  iiis  populous  dominions  ;  the 
great  Mahratta  families  who  possess  independent  territories;  the 
Mahratta  people  at  large,  who  might  have  been  stirred  to  action  by 
a  new  T^shwah  and  the  memories  of  their  plunder  of  India  ;  with 
those  of  Mysore,  and  the  whole  of  the  south  —were  loyal  and  tranquil 
duiing  the  excitement  of  the  period,  and  never  seem  to  have  enter- 
tained a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  triumpli  of  the  English,  over  an  out- 
break as  sudden  as  it  wfis  fearful.  The  only  element  of  apprelien.sion 
was  the  Mahonu-dans,  who  were  most  allected  by  fanatici>m  ;  and 
without  doubt  there  wt;re  many  of  the  southern  Mahomedans  of 
Arcot  and  Vellore,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Mnghul  and  Vatnn 
soldiers  and  colonists,  who,  never  perfectly  reconciled  to  Christian 
d.imination,  looked  eagerly  and  anxiously  to  news  of  success  at 
Dehlv,  and  were  n-ady  to  make  a  diversion  in  the  king's  favour, 
Bhouid  there  be  opportunity.  As  for  the  Hindoos,  as  soon  as  the 
first  excitement  had  pa.ssed  away,  they  relapsed  into  tlifir  usual 
condition  of  pa.s.sive  obedience.  The  weird  prophecy  in  regird 
to  Sumbut  lOlt  had  indeed  been  fulfilled:  but  war  and  tumult 
had  passed  away  without  affecting  tliem. 

Triumphantly,  then,  had  England  come  out  of  the  ordtnil ;  and 
Pogitionof  "with  renewed  conlidence.  The  test  which  many  had 
the  English,  dreaded,  had  been  suddenly  and  fiercely  applied ;  and 
never  was  disaffection  in  possession  of  such  powerful  auxiliancB 
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aa  a  disciplined  army  of  150,000  men,  with  ample  material  of 
■war,  and  a  general  excitement  of  the  people  from  other  causes ; 
yet  no  one  rose  except  a  few  disaifected  nobles  and  State  officials, 
who,  without  territory  or  subjects,  were  supported  only  by  tlie 
lawless  scum  of  the  districts  in  which  they  lived — hereditary  robbera 
and  marauders,  whom  a  powerful  government  had  been  able  to 
restrain,  but  who  returned  at  once  to  ancient  evil  ways  directly 
its  authority  ceased,  temporarily,  to  exist.  If  the  loyal  classes  of 
the  convulsed  districts  needed  any  confirmation  of  motives  of 
attachment  to  the  British  Government,  it  was  furnished  to  them 
in  the  insecurity  which  prevailed  as  long  as  its  functions  were 
suspended,  and  the  security  which  accompanied  their  re-establisli- 
nient. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  follow  the  course  of  events  in  tlio 
minor  presidencies :  and  indeed  there  is  little  to  record.  Minor 
after  tlie  first  shock  of  the  mutiny  had  been  endured,  presidencies. 
Lord  Harris  at  Madras,  and  Lord  Elphinstone  at  Bombay,  proved 
invaluable  coadjutors  to  the  governor-general;  and  the  manner  in 
which  troops  were  forwarded  to  Calcutta,  and  the  Madra.s  and 
Bombay   columns   despatched    for   service   in    Central   India,    is 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise.     Bombay  had  indeed  the  largest 
share  in  those  operations,  and  endured  the  most   keen   alarm  ; 
but    Lord    Elphiustone's    prompt    and    decisive    action   against 
the  first  demonstration  of  the  Nana's  intrigues,  and  Mahomedan 
fanaticism,   prevented  any  chance  of  their  further  de- 
velopment.    Exhausted,  however,  by  the  climate,  and  Lord  Eiphin- 
by  anxiety,  he  went  to  England  in  1860,  only  to  die.  sirjames" 
So  also  the  chivalrous  James  Outram,  who,  with  his  O"""*"- 
constitution  thoroughly  impaired,  was  unable  to  retain  his  seat  iu 
Council,  and  retired,  also  only  to  die.     Sir  John  Lawrence,  too, 
equally  suffering,  was  saved  by  a  speedy  retirement  to  England, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  the  Council  of  India,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  Punjab  by  Mr.,  now  Sir  Robert,  Montgomery,  from  Oudh. 

In  1860  and  1861,  reforms  of  the  administration  of  justice  were 
carried  out  in  the  amalgamation  of  tho  Supreme    or  juairi.ii 
Queen's  and  the  Sudder  or  Company  Courts,  under  one  "reforuis. 
chief  justice,  with  assistant  judsjes,  some  practising  barristers,  some 
civilians  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  standing.     Natives  were  also 
eligible  for  appointment  to  the  latter  offices.     The  courts  of  the 
assistant  judges  formed    courts   of   appeal  from   others   beneatli 
them,  and  their  jurisdiction  extended  to  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
cases  and  suits.     The  penal  code,  now  improved  by  trial  and  e.x- 
tension,  also  became  law,  and  was  made  applicable  to  all  localilie.4 
in  India.     In  this  year  also,  the  first  Indian  minister  of  j,r.  wiipoh'c 
tiutuKM,  Mr.  Wilson,  took   his   place   in  the  General  '"come-tux. 

i\  u 
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Council  of  India,  and  the  most  material  of  his  proposed  measures 
was  an  income-tax,  applicable  at  large  to  natives  as  well  as 
Jiuropeans.  Against  so  fair  an  impost,  and  against  the  taxation 
at  all  of  sections  of  the  community  on  which,  under  native  ad- 

„  ministrations,  heavy  burthens  had  been  laid.  Sir  Charles 

Tri-reiyairg  Tre\  elvan,  then  governor  of  Afadras,  protested  vehe- 
mently, and  to  an  extent  for  which,  as  it  amounted  to 
positive  insubordination,  he  was  superseded  in  his  government. 
i(.»th  of  Unfortunately  Mr.  Wilson  died  before  his  financial  mea- 
Mr.  Wilson,  gurcs  could  be  matured,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Laing, 
whose  principal  reform  was  the  establishment  to  some  extent 
fvf  a  paper  currenc}'.  The  redemption  of  the  land  revenue  for  monej' 
payments  was  also  determined  by  the  governor-general  in  council, 
«-!  well  as  the  sale  of  waste  lands  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  in 
either  rase  anv  material  progress  has  been  experienced. 

No  sooner  had  war  ceiused,  than  the  great  public  works  of  India, 
iipsumption  which  had  been  suspended  during  its  existence,  were 
works'"*  resumed  with  spirit.  The  North-Western  Railway 
d.taiis.  progressed  rapidly  towards  Pehly;   the  Great  Indian 

Peninsular  Kailway  had  advanced  to  Sholapoor  in  the  Deccan, 
and  very  materially  towards  Jubbulpoor.  The  Sinde  Railway 
from  Kurrachee,  along  the  line  of  the  Indus,  the  Madras  Railway 
to  connect  the  eastern  with  the  western  coasts,  were  also  in  course 
of  completion.  Along  with  railways,  canals  were  making  great 
progress:  the  great  Ganges  Canal  was  extended  in  several  branches; 
theBaree  Dooab  Canal  in  the  Punjab  was  under  completion.  The 
noble  works  on  the  Krishna  and  Godavery  rivers  were  in  active 
operation  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  a  canal  for  irrigation  and 
traffic  from  the  Toombuddra  river  to  Madras  had  been  projected, 
and  has  since  been  partially  executed.  The  metalled  trunk 
ro.ad  which  reaches  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur,  a  distance  of  1,500 
miles,  was  finislied  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  detail  the  many  other 
works,  in  metalled  roads,  which  were  under  execution  in  all  the 
presidencies.  It  had  been  recognised,  at  last,  as  a  public  duty, 
that  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  India  should  be  applied  to 
guarantees  of  interest  upon  railways,  and  to  an  enlarged  system  of 
public  works ;  and  the  impetus  given  by  this  measure  to  the 
railways  was  only  what  had  been  expected. 

The  only  check  to  the  universal  and  fast  extending  prosperity 
Fimine  In  of  India  was  caused  by  llie  famine  in  the  north-western 
w'o",tTrn'"  provinces  of  1800— 1 8(51.  No  rain  fell,  and  between 
rroviiirf§.  ^jjg  .Tumna  and  thf  Siitlcj  the  suflorings  of  the  people 
were  frightful.  No  less  tban  000,000  human  beings  are  believ'  d 
to  have  perished,  and  the  whole  of  the  population,  notwith.stand- 
ing  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Government,  of  individuals,  «rd 
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the  receipt  of  large  subscriptions  from  England,  endured  mieery 
which  it  was  hopeless  to  alleviate  in  proportion  to  the  existin^r 
necessity.  During  its  continuance,  the  exertions  of  Sir  liobert 
Montgomery  in  the  Punjab,  of  Mr.  Ednionstone  in  the  north- 
western provinces,  and  of  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  the  engineer-in- 
chief,  can  never  be  overrated  ;  and  to  the  regret  of  all  „     ^  , 

'  .         ~    ,  Death  of 

India,  the  latter,  prostrated  by  his  exertions,  died  soon  coi.>iiei  Baird 
after  he  had  left  Calcutta,  on  his  voyage  to  England. 

In  November  18G1.  the  governor-general  suffered  a  severe  afflic- 
tion in  the  Joss  of  Lady  Canning,  and  prepared  to  L„rd 
return  to  England.  His  last  splendid  court  was  as-  ^i^rewe'n  * 
Bembled  at  Allahabad,  where,  on  November  1,  he  con-  Durbar, 
fcrred  the  order  ot  the  Star  of  India,  newly  established,  upon  thos« 
of  the  native  princes  of  the  north-west  who  had  af-  The  star  of 
forded  the  most  material  aid  during  the  mutiny.  These  J"**'^ 
were  Sindia,  the  Sikh  chief  of  Puttiala,  the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  and 
the  Nawiib  of  Rampoora.  To  Ilis  Highness  the  Nizam  the  same 
decoration  was  forwarded,  and  on  November  25,  he  was  invested 
with  the  insignia  by  Colonel  Davidson,  the  Resident.  His  High- 
ness had  already  received  some  very  substantial  acknow-  jj-^  Highnesg 
ledginents  of  obligations.  In  I860  a  new  treaty  was  ti>e  Nizam. 
made  in  regard  to  the  assigned  territory,  by  which  Berar  alone, 
the  revenues  of  which  had  materially  increased  under  British 
management,  was  retained,  and  the  other  large  provinces,  Daraseo 
and  Nuldroog  on  the  west,  and  the  Raichore  Dooab  on  the  south- 
west, were  restored  to  him.  The  province  of  Shorapoor,  which 
had  been  confiscated  after  the  rajah's  treason,  was  also  confeiTed 
upon  iiim,  and  yielded  an  annual  net  revenue  of  three  and  a  half 
lacs  of  rupees — 35,000/. —  and  the  balance  of  his  debt,  the  principal 
of  which  amounted  to  fifty  lacs  of  rupees — 500,000/. — was  al- 
together cancelled.  In  addition,  a  princely  gift  of  various  choice 
articles  of  English  manufacture,  valued  at  10,000/.,  or  a  lac  of 
rupees,  a  magnificent  diamond  ring,  and  a  jewelled  sword,  were 
sent  as  a  khillut  or  present  of  honour,  accompanied  by  gifts  of  tli»; 
value  of  3,000/.  each,  to  Salar  Jung  the  prime  minister,  who  was 
afterwards  created  a  knight  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  to  the  Nawab 
Shumsh-ool-Oomra,  chief  of  the  Hyderabad  nobles.  It  is  possibh; 
that  the  Nizam  may  have  been  disappointed,  by  the  measures  cf 
Lord  Dalhousie  being  still  retained  ;  but  any  reversal  of  the  final 
settlement  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  the  contingent,  and  other  obli- 
gations of  His  Highness's  government,  was  considered  inadmissible^ 
There  was,  however  a  claim  for  surplus  upon  the  management  of 
the  assigned  districts  from  the  commencement,  and  this  was  under 
consideration  for  final  adjustment. 

it  18  hardly  necessary  to  follow  the  details  of  honours  and  ro- 

3  D  3 
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wards,  which  were  conferred  upon  individuals  who  had  proved 
H>nour«ai.d    iaitliful  Or  doue  good  Service  durin;^  the  mutiny;  buttn;- 
tewaruj.         f^j.^,  jjjg  fi„,^;  departure  from  India,  in  March  1802,  Lord 
L'-riic^niiin?  banning  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  them  to  a  close, 
lejues  iiiUia.    ^g  1,^  ^,^3  leaving  India,  addresses  from  all  sections  of 
the  community,  both  English  and  native,  bade  him  an  affectionate 
farewell ;  and  it  was  evident  tliat  the   first  fierce  clamour  against 
his  clemency  liad  been  softened  by  a  late,  but  full,  recognition  ot 
its  justice  and  necessity.     But  India  and  his  anxieties 
had  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  and  he  died 
shortly  after  his    arrival  in    England,  on  .Tune   17.       The   last 
.  •I'OTernor-iieneral  of  tiie  conipanv  had  become  the  vice- 

character.  j,Qy  ^f  tijg  Queen,  and  during  his  term  of  office  hfd 
had  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  fiercest  storm  that  had  ever 
broke  over  the  English  power.  Future  historians,  while  they 
may  notice  his  natural  slowness  of  conception  and  of  action,  will 
not  fail  to  recognise  the  inherent  fiinun'ss and  unostentatious  great- 
ness of  his  character,  which,  through  the  double  storm  of  English 
animadversion  and  the  fierce  contest  of  the  mutiny,  enabled  him 
to  surmount  both  in  an  honest,  unswerving,  practical  endeavour  to 
do  his  dutv  to  his  country,  and  to  the  people  committed  to  liia 
charge.  At  the  worst  period,  and  when  surnnmded  by  panic- 
etricken  men,  he  never  lost  confidence  in  himself  or  his  means, 
and  his  calm  courage  and  perseverance,  while  they  cheered  and 
ejicournged  every  subordinate  authority,  gained  him  an  eventual 
8ucce.=vs,  the  value  of  which  will  be  enhanced  by  time. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

TXCKROTALTIES   OF   LORD   ELGIN   AND   SIR  JOHN   LAWRKNCB, 

1802  TO  180^3. 

Lord  Elgin,  who  had  Ijeen  employed  as  Il.M.'s  plenipotentiary 
in  China,  and  had  brought  tlie  tran-sactions  there  to  a 
(iucreed«a»     coDclusion,  was  appointed    l>ora    Cannings  successor, 
vicer.jy.  ^^^  assumed  the  offico  of  Viceroy  of  India  on  March  12, 

Trlveiy»i?ai    1^02.     Sir    Charles  Trevelvan   was  appointed   finance 
<-'^:tfurut      minister,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Laing,  who  had  retired; 
and  the  Lesrislative  Council  of  India,  extended  uudtr 

«;>l>.)lntmpnt  "  ,     .      r  lo/n  i.   •       1    j.i 

.>f  intive         the  term  of  the  new  Act  of  IHOl,  now  contamed  three 

r.>uiir   ori.     jjjj^j^.p  n,e,iil,ers,  all  men  of  note  and  mark:  the  Sil<li 
Jl.iiah    of  I'utliala,  Kajah    L'eo  Narrtiin  Singh  of  Benare*.  and 
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Hajah  Diiikur  l\ao,  the  minister  of  Sindia.     Three  gentlemen  not 
belonging  to  the  service,  Messrs  Cowie,  Fitzwilliam  and  Forbes, 
gave  an  appearance  of  freedom  and  representative  constitution  to 
an  assembly  which,  for  latter  times,  had  been  too  restricted.     On 
February  5,  18(53,  Lord  Elgin  left  Calcutta  for  the  upper  provinces, 
holding  public  receptions  or  durbars,  which  were  attended  by  the 
chiefs  and  nobles  of  the  various  districts  through  which  Durbar 
he  passe<i.     That  at  Agra  was  a  most  maguiticent  spec-  "*&■■•• 
tacle,  and  again  collected  the  princes  of  Kajpootana  and  Central 
India,  as  had  been  the  case  under  Lord  Canning.     The  viceroy 
proceeded   to   Simlah  ;    but  he  was  already  suftering  pp^th  of 
under  a  chronic  disorder,  and  on  his  return  he  died  at  ^"'"'^  *'''^'"- 
Dhurmsalla,  in  the  Himalayas,  on  November  20,  1863.     His  biief 
tenure  of  oftice  allowed  of  no  opportunity  or  proof  of  his  capacitv, 
and  was  simply  <ine  of  routine.    During  its  continuance,  w^hahee 
a  conspiracy  among  the    Wahabee  fanatics  of  Patna  'onsp'rac^'- 
was  found  to  have  extended  to  Sittana,  on  the  Afghan  frontier, 
and  to  have  l)ad  for  its  design   a  rising  of  Mahomedans   in  the 
east,  as  well  as  in  the  west,  with  considerable  sympathy,  if  not 
assistance  in  money,  from  the  south.      Had  not  the  conspiracy 
Ht  Patna  been  discovered  and  checked  bv  the  local  niao-istrate,  Mr. 
Tayler,  early  in  1857,  it  might  have  assisted  the  i-ebellion  in  some 
degree  ;   but  though  the  bitter  spirit  and  malignant   intention  of 
tlie  latter  attempt  were  clearly  manifest,  its  impotence  was  patent 
to  all  but  its  originators. 

The  idea  of  a  new  Mahomedan  con.spiracy  in  India,  however, 
excited  apprehension  in  England  :  and  the  locality  in  which  armed 
(lemon.stration  had  occurred,  Sittana,  on  the  north-west  frontier 
of  the  Punjab,  demanded  the  presence  of  one  who  should  be  able 
to  app]y  personal  acquaintance  with  the  people  to  the  suppression 
or  prevention  of  war.     Sir  John  Lawrence,  therefore,  girjohn 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Lord  Elorin.  Though  not  desiring  I'^^rence 
office,  he  at  once  responded   to  the  call,  and  proceeded  viceroy, 
to  Calcutta  without  delay.     Meanwhile  the  campaign  against  the 
Sittana  fanatics    had  assumed    somewhat   formidable  campaign 
dimensions.      Other    Afjihan  bill-tribes    were    takin?  a?"'!'*' 
part  with  the  Sitt<4na  rebel.-* :  and,  as  it  was  termed,  the  fanatic*. 
'  Umbeyla  campaign,'    threatened    to  bring  about  a  coalition  of 
all  the  Afghans  of  the  mountiiins  against  the  British  pr.  p„ged 
power,  and  an  invasion  of  the  Punjab.    General  Neville  ''ctiremebt. 
Chamberlain,  who  had  conducted  the  first  operations,  was  severely 
wounded,  and  a  retirement  of  the  forces  from  what  appeared  to  be  a 
fruitless  mountain  warfare — a  warfare  w'.iich  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Akbur  had  caused  the  destruction  of  a  fine  army — was  almost 
determined  upon  by  the  Council  of  Calcutta,  in  spite  of  the  remons- 
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Frances  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,   who  liad  succeeded  Lord  Clyde    aa 
commander-in-chief.    At  tliis  crisis,  Sir  William  Deni- 

Bir  William  .1  c    \r     t  ^       ,     ^    , 

Lvnieon  soH,  the  govcmor  of  Madras,  reached   Calcutta,  to  act 

''f'\he*'vic^®   ns  viceroy  till   the  arrival   of  Lord  Elgin's  successor, 
royalty.  }jg  gj^^  „j.  Q^^g  ^jjg  inad\  inability  of  retirement,  and 

The  tTinbeyia  directed  Sir  Hugh  Rose  to  press  the  operations  agftiniit 
mTo?ed!'  *'>^  fanatics.  This  wjts  d^ne  with  spirit  and  judgment, 
and  during  the  ensuing  month  the  primary  object  of 
t!ie  campaign  was  attaiiied,  aud  subniission  made  by  the  chiefs  of 
tiie  frontier  tiibes. 

In   many   resjxKts,   both    operatio.js  were   remarkable.      The 
Details  of        Sittana  fanatics  resided  cbitfly  iu  the  town  and  district 
(•leratious.      (,f  ]\I„]iia,  oil   the   north    side    of  a  mountain  which 
separated   the  Indus   from    the  Kabool    river,  just   above   their 
junction;  and    Mulka  could    only   be    approached   through    the 
territories  of  other  nwiintain-tribes,  the  Eusofzyes  and  Bonairs, 
with  whom  there  was  no  intention  of  interfering.      On  October 
20,  18(53,  the  British  force,  which  consisted  of  two   English  and 
si.T  native  regiments,  advanced  to  the  Umbeyla  pass,  a  proclama- 
tion having  been  issued  to  explain  the  motive  c  f  tlie  cauipalgn. 
As  it  progressed,  the  people  were  found  civil  and  obliging;  but 
near  Umbeyla,  &hots  were  tired,  a  skirmiali  ensued,  and  for  several 
days  in  succession  the  fighting  was  almost  continuous,  the  object 
of  the  enemy  being  to  close   the  pass  behind   the  British   force, 
t  )n  the  2(3th,  the  position  which  had  been  t:)ken  up  was  attacked 
witii   much  resolution   by  a  large  bixly   composed   of  men   from 
Swat  and  from  Mulka,  who  had  joined  the  Bouairs  of  Umbeyla. 
The  enemy  was  repulsed   ia  every  attack;  btit  it  waa  impossible 
not  to  see  that   progress   onwards,  into   even   wilder  defiles,  and 
without   wi|)plie»,   was    impossible,  and    that  were   any    advance 
made,    the   pass    behind  mu,-t  in,evitHbly  be  closed.      From  the 
time   the   aruij  took  up  its  position  and  bi'gan  to  clear  a  road, 
until  November  20,  thvTti  were  daily  combats,  attended  with  much 
actual  hand-to-hand  fightii^.     The  '  JOnglecrag  '  picket  was  tw'un 
taken  by  the  enemy  and  retaken,  and  in  his  last  and  third  assault 
fir  its  recovery,  (leneiral  CliamlM-rlain  was  ba<ily  woundeil.     Be- 
infcircements  were,  however,  coming   up,  and   tlie   force   held   ita 
{jround,   now   Iwe  molested   than  before ;    but  the  enemy  wer« 
known  to  be   collecting  men   in   large  numbera.     This  was  the 
period  at  which  retirement  was  contemplated  l>v  the  Council  of 
(  alcuttji,  Iwit  opposed   by   Sir   William   Denison  ;  and  when    Sir 
iiujrh  Ko.se  waa  at  liberty  to  give  the  necessary  order  for  advance, 
it  was  made  effectively. 

For   some  days  negotiations  with   the  Akhoond   of  Swnt,  and 
othiT  heads  of  tribes,  had  been   in   progress ;  but  they  came  t-i 
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uoihing,  and  on  December  15,  General  Garnock.  now  in  coniiu;mtI, 
nutvcd  to  attack  the  enemy's  positioir  at  Jjiibjo.  about  surc.-»..^fiii 
iwo  miles  distant,  with  his  whole  force.      It  waa  verv  »['■'*'' n"  t'>o 
Strong,    and  held   by   some  thousands  of  the  enemy;  I'osi'"""- 
but  it  wius  stormed  with  a  rush,  and  the  Afghans  fled.     Unibeyla 
was  assaulted  next   morning,   the  enemy   retiring  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains  above,  with  the  e.vceptiou  of  one   party, 
which  attacked  the  2.3rd  Native  Infantry  and  Pioneers,  sword  in 
hand,  and   did    considerable   miscliief,  but  were   in    turn    put   to 
flight.     The  Bonairs  now  submitted,  and  a  party  of  them  voluu- 
tered  to  accompany  a  detachment   of  English   troops  to  Mulka 
and  destroy  the  place.     The  village  was  found  deserted,  juiika 
but   the   powder- factory  was    blown    up,   the    liouses  '■■'i""rf''- 
burned,  and  the  object  of   the  campaign — the  lesson  sought  to 
be  impressed  on  these  rude  tribes,  that  no  resistance  or  difliculty 
of  access  could  prevent  the  attainment  of  a  desired  object— seenvd 
to  be  duly  appreciated.     On  Christmas-day,  1863,  the  force  left 
the  Chumla  valley,  and  regained  th«»  plains  ;  but  the  road  which 
bad  been  made  by  the  troops  was  immediateh'  destroyed. 

In     1802-186-3,    the    cessation    of    supplies    of    cotton    from 
America,   owing  to  the  civil   war,  produced   a  con-e-  Riseiav.iiuo 
sponding  demand  for  Indian  pnxluce,  and   the  prices  o£<:"'t""- 
rose  an  enormous  extent.     Surat   cotton,   of  which    the   former 
value  in  England  was  from  threepence  to  foui-pence  a  pound,  had 
risen,  in  cases  of  good  quality,  to  nearly  two  shillings,  while  all 
others  had  increased  in  proportion.     The  value  of  exports  rose  in 
Hombay  from  43,000,000/.  to  63,000,000/.  sterling  in  a  single  year  ; 
and  the  importation  of  the  precious  metals,  silver  and  gold,  w;u 
of  immense  amount.     Nor  was  there  any  sudden  cessation  either 
of  demand  or  extra  value ;  both   were  steadily  maintained.     This 
influx  of  wealth  changed  the  condition  of  the  people  , 
of  \\  est^rn  India  very  materially,  and  comumed  with  Wcsieru 
the  large  expenditure  on  public  works,  had  the  ettect 
ot  increasing  the  values  of  food,  of  labour,  and  of  manufactures  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  throughout  India.     Much  apprehension 
was  felt  in  Europe  at  the  immense  absoi-ption  of  gold  and  silver 
by  India  ;  but  it  was  unavoidable,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  pay  in  manufactures  only,  for  what  was  exported  under  the 
exceptional  demand. 

Sir  John   Lawrence  arrived  in  Calcutta  on   January  12,  1804. 
It  is  little  to  sav  he  was  enthusiasticallv  received  b\ 

,,  ,  ,      ,,*     ,  T  "  ,,  .     ■     ArnvalofSir 

all  ranks  and  all  classes,  European  as  well  as  native.  .luiic 
He  had  many  personal  friends  among  both  ;  and  one 
who  had  so  nobly  done  his  part  in  the  period  of  alarm  and  di.*- 
iister,   whose  influence  anil  exertions  had  so   materially  checked 
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the  tide  of  rebellion,  was  evidently  the  most  fitted  to  follow  tip 
what  Lord  Canning  had  begnn,  and  in  which  he  himself  had 
borne  so  large  a  part.  As  from  his  seat  in  the  Indian  Council  of 
J''n<^land  he  had  been  able  to  follow  the  course  of  events  without 
check,  so  he  took  up  his  oHice  at  the  interval  of  a  month,  without 
any  break  in  his  knowledge  of  what  was  passing.  lie  fotmd  India 
at  peace;  the  Umbeyla  campaign  was  at  an  end,  and  provincial 
exhibitions  of  local  produce  and  manufactures  were  begun  by  that 
in  the  Punjab,  wiiich  was  eminently  successful,  and  rijjhtly 
d'rected  by  Sir  Robert  Montgomery. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  did  not  remain  long  m  Calcutta ;  he  pro- 
•fbe  viceroy  ceeded  to  Simlah  for  the  hotseiison,  and  at  tlie  close  of 
ai  Lahore.  ^fjg  i^onsoon  Went  direct  to  Lahore.  Here,  after  six 
years,  he  had  the  gratification  of  meeting  his  old  Sikh  friends  and 
f.idressing  tiiem  in  their  own  language,  in  an  eloquent  but  simple 
speech.  He  told  them  of  the  interest  which  the  Queen  of  England 
felt  in  them  all,  how  she  had  charged  him  to  be  careful  of  ihem, 
and  how  deeply  she  and  Pj)i*ice  Albert  desired  their  prosperity. 
lie  reviewed  the  measures  of  his  own,  his  brother's,  and  successive 
administrations  ;  how  taxation  had  been  lightened,  how  canals  and 
roads  had  been  con.'^tructed,  and  how  means  of  education  had  ben 
provided  ;  and  concluded  by  a  prayer,  which  must  have  moved  all 
hearts  present,  that  God  would  guard  and  protect  them,  and  give 
tliem  all  needful  for  their  benefit.  Few  gieat  assemblies  in  India 
iiave  resembled  this,  at  onct;  sohMiin  and  joyful,  with  thankful  re- 
membrances of  the  pa-st,  aud  bright  anticipations  for  the  future. 

During  1804,   Sir  John   I>awrence's   exertions  to  improve  the 

condition  of  En"lish  soldit-is  in  India  were  becrun 
^^eai^ure8  for  ,11  •     1      ^  1  ■  „       .. 

the  Improve-    earnestly,  and  to  the  last  period  of  liis  tenure  of  onice 

Kiiuii8h  never  ceased.     For  their  occupation  and  amusement  he 

sanctioned  reading-rooms,  gardens,  workshops,  means 
i.f  athletic  exercise  and  games — in  short,  everything  calculated  to 
improve  their  moral  and  physical  condition.  Nor  were  means  of 
religious  study  and  improvement  omitted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  faci- 
litated by  provision  of  religious  works,  and  apartments  for  their 
juivate  study.  Their  barracks  also  were  surveyed  and  improved, 
and  in  numy  places  filtogether  reconstructed  ;  the  old  sanatanum 
in  the  hill-stations  enlargt-d,  and  other  localities  in  India  whi(  h 
t-njoyed  a  cool  climate,  with  fresh  mountain  air,  sought  out.  Nor 
was  sanitary  reform  confined  to  the  location  of  European  troops. 
Outbrenka  of  cholera,  of  fever,  of  small-pox,  fall  so  heavily  and  so 
unexpei'tedly  upon  Indin,  that  investigation  of  the  causes  by  a 
sanitary  commission,  opened  in  18r»],  and  continued  throughout 
the  country,  not  only  brought  to  light  many  unknown  cau-ses  of 
Dialaiic  intlueuce,  but  suggested  remedial  measures. 
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A  quarrel  witli  the  State   of  Bbotan  was  in  progress  on  the 
viceroy's  arrival  in  India,  whicli  liad  arisen  out  of  claims 
by  the  Bhotanese  Lama  upon  portions  of  cultivated  ter- 
ritory, called  Dooars,  lying  at  tlie  foot  of  tlie  mountains  in  Assam. 
These  had  been  annexed  after  tlie  province  came  into  possession, 
and  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  paid  annually,  was  agreed  to  in  compen- 
sation.     The  same  arrangement  was  made  with  tiie  causes  of 
Jiengal  Dooars,  but  it  did  not  restrain  the  ]?h6tane-e  "'"  ""''• 
from  making  inroads  ijito  them,  kidnapping  British  subjects,  and 
committing  other  excesses.     The  money  payment   was  therefore 
refused,  until  security  should  be  obtained ;  a  measure  wiiich  led 
to  reprisals  on   tlie  part   of  tlie  Bhotanese.     In  November  ISii'S, 
the   Hon.  Ashley    Eden  was   sent  as   ambassador   to  xiieHon. 
the  capital  of  Blicitan,  with  a  view  to  arrange  a  definite  ^jei',*^^ 
treaty,   accompanied   by  a  small  escort.     His  mission  ""ssion. 
was  an  unwise  one,  in  every  respect.    It  was  impossible  to  protect 
him  ;  from  first  to  last  he  was  ill-treated  and  insulted  by  everj 
means  of  indignity,  and  finally  a  release  of  the  Dooars  was  ex- 
torted from  him,  when  he  was  suffeied  to  retire. 

His  conduct,  and  the  treatment  he  had  met  with,  alike  produced  " 
an  outburst  of  indignation  ;  and  in  November  1804,  war 
was  declared  against  Bhdtan.     It  was  badly  conducted,      '^^  ecared. 
and  the  country  proved  very  unhealthy,  nevertheless,  some  posi- 
tions were  occupied,  and  maintained ;  but  one,   Dewangirv,  was 
retaken  by  the  enemy,  with  some  spirit,  and  .so  far  from  the  Biu'i- 
tanese  showing  any  disposition  to  submit,  they  appeared  more  re- 
liant in  their  resources.    A  new  campaign  was  therefore  gecomi 
necessary,  and  a  heavy  force  was  assembled.    Dewiin-  <"»'>'iiaigii. 
giry  was  retaken,  Dalimkote  captured  and  held ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1805,   by  which  time  the  troops  in  occupation  had  suflered 
frightfully  from  the  climate,  that  it  was  determined  to  conquer 
and  annex  the  whole  territory.     This  produced  a  disposition  to 
treat  on  the  part  of  Bhotan,  and  peace  ensued ;  but  it  unsatis- 
niav  be  said  it  was  purchased,  bv  an  ajTreement  to  pay  '*<■"."■>■  <■'">• 

_  •  i  .      .  n  f   ,•     elusion  of 

2o,000  rupees  per  annum  for  the  Bengal  Dooars.  The  "'e  war. 
whole  proceeding,  from  first  to  last,  was  unfortunate  and  ill- 
managed.  Had  sufficient  forces  been  thrown  into  the  Dooars  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  passes  watched,  the  Bhotanese  might 
liave  been  defied  till  they  were  obliged  to  become  suppliantts  for 
teste  ration  of  their  assumed  lights. 
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CIlArTER    XIII. 

THE   A  DM  IN  I  STRATI  ON   OF  SIR   JOHX   LAWRENCE   (contitnied), 

18G5  TO  1807. 

Jx  the  year  18t)2,  Mr.,  now  Sir  Richard,  Temple  had  been  nonii- 
Ttiiii.k'V ad-  Dfitfd  chief  commi.ssiiint'r  of  ttie  'central  piovinces,'  an 
n.iiiutraii.iii    a'r^it'":ate  of  previous  smaller  and  separate  iurisdictions, 

of  the  rfiilral       ^'^       ~  ^    1  r^  J  ' 

j-n.viii.es.  iiuludiug  Najrpoor,  the  Saiigor  and  Nerbudda  territory, 
ftiKl  part  of  Bundelkiuind.  It  comprised  an  immense  aiva  of  about 
^oOjOOO  square  mile^,  with  a  very  varied  population,  in  son)e  loca- 
lities sparse,  in  others  populous,  and  included  some  of  the  most 
rugged  country,  as  well  as  the  wildest  aboriginal  tribes  of  India. 
To  mould  this  into  sliape  .as  it  were,  to  connect  previous  local 
systems  of  administiation  into  one  harmonious  whole,  required 
n.ore  than  ordinary  ability  and  power  of  application  ;  and  it  wan 
a  fitting  and  welcome  task  to  a  man  wlm,  with  great  physical 
energy,  possessed  a  mind  capacious  and  ingenious,  which  iind 
alreadv  found  congenial  occupation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Punjab, 
where,  as  well  in  the  revenue  as  the  judicial  departments.  Sir 
Richard  Temple  iiail  gained  considerable  ex|>erience.  In  the  central 
provinces.  Sir  Richard's  measures  were  eminently  successful;  and 
his  administrative  reports  show  wonderful  powers  of  endurance, 
in  long  and  rapid  journeys,  in  the  constant  overlookiuir  of  every 
detail  of  administration,  to  wliicli  alone  tlie  result  is  attributable, 
and  in  his  friendly  intercourse  with  every  native  chief  or  land- 
holder of  the  various  distric*s.  Larger  in  extent  than  the  Punjab, 
infinitely  more  div(!rsilied  in  natural  features,  in  language,  popu- 
lation, and  in  products,  he  had  mastered  all  details,  harmonised 
all  working  measures,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  future  progress. 
Too  little  is  known  by  the  people  of  England  of  sue  h  undertakings 
and  their  results,  or  of  the  means  by  which  they  have  been 
achieved  ;  of  the  management  by  one  individual  and  a  few  snb- 
oriiinates,  of  the  aflairs  of  provinces  as  large  as  France  or  Spain, 
uniting  many  different  races  and  languages,  and  re({uiring  daily 
toil  of  which  there  is  little  conception.  Among  such  administra- 
tive exploits.  Sir  Richard  Temjile's  tenure  of  the  central  provinces 
claims  prominent  notice ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1805,  he 
was  able  to  apply  a  jn-atifyinsr  test  of  the  success  of  hi."t 

lii(lu«(rlMl  .   ,  ■■         . 

nhn)Ui..iint    harmonising  measures  in  an  industrial  exhibition  held 

•?i>o.ir.        ^^  Nagpoor,  to  which  every  district  made  contributions 

in  produce  and  nntuufactureS;  and  at  which  all  classes  of  the  people, 
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from  tlie  eenii-savage  aboiigrines,  Gonds,  Bheels,  and  Kookoo.'?,  to 
the  civilised  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history  mingled  together  in  common.  After  the  preceding  war, 
devastation,  and  bloodshed,  the  eHects  of  Sir  Richard  Temple's 
labours  are  more  than  ordinarily  gratifying  to  contemplate ;  and 
few  of  the  provincial  administrative  reports  possess  so  bigh  and  go 
varied  an  interest  as  his. 

The  great  influx   of   money  into  Bombay,  and  the  enormouH 
fortunes  suddenly  realised  by   adroit  speculators,  pro-  Results  of 
duced  a  mania  of  local  joint  stock   companies,  which  tjT,^,"^ f,!"^*^^"'"' 
exceeded  in  its  results  anything  that  had  ever  before  Bombay. 
appeared  in  India.     Old  means  of  iuTestment  trebled  and  qnad- 
lupled,  for  the  time,  in  actual  value.     The  shares  in  a  company 
formed  for  the  reclamation  of  land  from  the  sea  rose  to  twelve 
times  their  value — 1000/.  to  12,000/.  and  upwards — and  others  in 
proportion.     AVith  a  plethora  of  wealth,  the  wildest  schemes  were 
entertained  and   put   into   execution ;    but   after  the  custom   of 
such  events,  the  collapse  was  as  sudden  as  the  rise,  and   many 
were  ruined.     Nor  was  it  till  the  end  of  the  year,  that 
commercial  confidence   was  in  some  degree  restored.  !>•>"  mi 
Similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Bombay,  Colnba  and 
Backbay  reclamation   schemes    and  companies  of  liombay,  was 
the  Port  Canning  Company  of  Calcutta.     As  year  after  year  the 
navigation    of   the  llooghly  became   more   difficult,  the   Mutlah, 
another  branch  of  the  Ganges,  east  of  Calcutta,  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  site  of  a  new  commercial  capital ;  a  railway  was  constructed 
from    Calcutta,    and    warehouses  were   built;    but   although  the 
navigation  was  much  easier  from  the  sea,  no  large  ships  ascended 
to  the  new  Port  Canning,  and  the  scheme,  if  not  entirely  aban- 
doned, became  abortive.     The  only  chance  of  the  new  port  being 
frequented  appears  to  lie  in  the  stream  of  the  llooghly  becoming 
too  shallow  for  large  vessels. 

In  the  course   of  the  year  under  review,  the  college  of  civil 

engineers  for  the  north-western  nrovinces  was  founded  _  „ 

"  _  »  Ci>iieg«  for 

at    Roorkhee ;    an    establishment  which,    whether  in  '"i^i' 
regard  to  Jiuropeans  or  natives,  has  already  sent  forth  f'.iincieri  ai 
many  able  men,  and  is  in  active  operation.     The  institu- 
tion owes  its  origin  to  the  suggestions  of  Sir  Hugh   Rose,  who, 
a-<  a  means  of  employment  for  many  unemployed   officers,  con- 
sidered  that  a  public  college  course  would  be  the  best   method 
of  fitting  many  i'or  the  department  of  public  works — a  hope  which 
has  been  fully  justified. 

The  year  J  86G  is  memorable  from  the  great  famine  of  Orijsa. 
There  had  been  a  failure  of  rain  in  the  season  of  I860,  Kumioe  u 
and  scarcity  began  to  prevail,  which  passed  into  abso-  "rieii. 
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lute  famine  almost  without  notice,  and  certainly  witnout  pre- 
cautifin.  Till  it  had  reached  an  alarming  height,  the  government 
n{  Ik-ngal  were  inactive ;  and  the  time  passed  by  in  whicli 
supplies  of  grain  could  have  been  sent  by  sea.  "When  the  people 
were  perishing  in  thousands,  no  ves.sel  could  approach  the  coast, 
and  the  supplies  forwarded  by  laud  were  utterly  insufficient  to 
meet  the  general  wauLs.  The  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal, 
Sir  Cecil  lieadon,  and  his  Council,  defended  tht-mselves  to  tli« 
best  of  their  power ;  but  they  could  not,  and  did  not,  escape  the 
severe  aniuiadver.'^ions  of  the  viceroy  and  of  the  press  of  England. 
Lord  Napier,  governor  of  Madras,  took  active  measure.s  fur  the 
relief  of  the  people  under  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
Orissa  was  relieved ;  but  the  intermediate  destruction  of  life 
wa.s  estimated  at  2,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  human  suffering 
had  been  incalculably  great.  A  plan  had  been  formed,  before 
the  famine,  of  turnin"-  the  waters  of  the  Mahanuddy 
irrigaUon  river  to  u.se  in  the  irrigation  of  the  Delta  of  Otissa,  and 
B.  iciue.  ^j^^  works  were  under  execution  by  a  private  company. 

After  a  long  discussion,  which  much  retarded  their  progress, 
the  companv,  for  want  of  means,  was  obliged  to  make  over  its 
works  to  (lovernmont. 

The  Currency  Commi.s.<iion,  wliich  was  instituted  in  this  year, 
Cnrrency  applied  it.«elf  laboiiou.sly  to  the  questions  of  .silver,  gold, 
Queation.  jj,„j  pape,.  circulation  ;  but  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  premature,  as  beyond  a  recommendation  for  the  continued 
trial  of  the  paper  currency,  and  some  suggestions  as  to  detail  of 
working  measures,  it  gave  no  opinion  upon  the  questicm  of  a 
general  gold  medium,  wliich  had  many  supporters,  though  it 
recommended  that  geld  should  continue  to  be  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  revenue.  In  the  face  of  the  constantly  fluctuating 
market  value  of  gold,  it  was  indeed  impossible  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion. 

In  1800,  Sir  liichard  Temple  was  promoted  from  the  office  of 
r  and  Mjttie-  commissioner  of  the  central  provinces  to  the  political 
!"'iKTin"»-  department,  a.s  Itesident  at  Hyderabad.  He  was  suc- 
mroB  of  uie  eeeded  by  .Mr.  Straehey,  who  did  ample  justice  to  hi.'t 
proviiircs.  predcce.s.sor's  immense  exertions,  which  may  be  briefly 
summarised.  New  and  uniform  liuid  .settlement,s  had  been  com- 
pleted all  over  the  various  provinces,  and  the  demand  fixed  for 
from  twenty  to  thirty  y<ars.  Kvery  cla-ss,  every  individnnl, 
general  proprietors  tis  well  as  occupants  of  fields,  knew  wlmt 
their  rights  and  obligations  were,  and  all  questions  as  to  pro- 
prietarv  rights  over  wa-ste  lands  wen?  .•settled.  The  police  depart- 
ment was  reformed,  and  many  native  gentlemen  were  created 
honorary   magistrates,   and   performed   •  one-tifth '   of   the  whole 
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b  li-iness.  sjitisfactorily.  The  civil  courts  of  the  provinces  wer": 
enlarged,  and  the  proceedings  simplitied;  and  improvement  wai 
manifest  in  the  number  of  suits  instituted,  which  rose  from 
10,000  to  45,000.  1,570  public  vernacular  schools  were  esta- 
blished, and  tiftv-si.v  public  dispensaries  had  afforded  relief  to 
150,000  patients.  Vaccination  was  extended  to  thousands,  and 
sanitary  regulations  enforced  in  towns  and  villages.  Four  hundred 
miles  of  road  had  been  bridged  and  metalled,  and  other  branch  linej 
ui  connection  with  the  railway  to  Jubbulpoor  were  under  con- 
struction. In  addition  to  these,  court-houses,  police-station.«, 
barracks,  rest-houses  for  travellers,  churches  and  wells,  might  be 
named  ;  but  the  detail,  after  all,  would  hardly  convey  an  idea 
of  the  impetus  given  to  this  long-neglected  territory  by  Sir 
Ricbard  Temple,  or  of  his  practically  benevolent  exertions  in 
securing  it.  '  Whatever  of  progress,'  writes  his  successor,  Mr. 
Strachey,  'has  been  noted,  was  secured  during  Mr.  Temple's  rule. 
No  such  progress  bad  ever  been  seen  in  this  part  of  India  before. 
Much  of  it  may — must  be,  due  to  the  action  of  natural,  com- 
mercial, and  social  forces ;  but  something,  at  any  rate,  may  have 
beeu  the  result  of  good  government,  and  must  have  been  due  to 
the  personal  exertious  of  Mr.  Temple — to  the  system  he  intro- 
duced, and  the  ofiicers  he  trained.'  Sir  Richard  could  not  indeed 
be  resisted ;  and  while  be  achieved  more  in  practical  results,  un- 
aided, except  by  the  subordinates,  into  whom  he  had  to  infuse 
his  own  energy,  during  his  incumbency  of  little  more  than  ft)ur 
years,  these  results  rival,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  any  in  the 
history  of  the  British  administration  of  India. 

Oq  October  6,  as  Dr.  Cotton,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  on  a 
tour  of  visitation  in  Assam,  he  wr.8  accidentally  di'owned,  .     .    , 

•    ■.     p    ,      /-.I     •     •  ■    *        T^      •  I»ea'h  of 

to  tiie  great  griet  of  the  Ciinstian  community.  Dunng  Bisimp 
his  incumbency,  he  had  laboured  very  zealously  and 
effectually  in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  had  visited  every  station  in 
his  vast  diocese,  and  had  stimulated  the  ministers  of  religion  by 
bis  example  and  discipline ;  and  a  very  sincere  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  admirable  labours  was  recorded  by  the  viceroy  iu 
council. 

In  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  government 
of  India,  two  provincial  hijrli  courts  were  established  iu  „.    , 

'  ^  ^  Tlie  high 

18(5(5,  one  for  the  Punjab  at  Lahore,  one  for  the  north-  c<iuni. 
western  provinces  at  Agra.  These  were  presided  over  by 
chief  justices  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  serve  as  the  local  courta 
of  appeal,  from  all  lower  courts,  as  well  as  courts  of  first  insfcince. 
The  question  of  irrigation  in  India  had  been  warmly  taken  up 
by    Lord    Cranborne   during   his   tenure   of  ofiice   as 
SsJCJetary  of  State  for  India,  and  the  deplorable  famine 
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of  Orissa  liad  opened  the  way  to  a  clearer  rerception  of  the 
necessity  and  prncticAl  value  of  these  useful  works.  The  scarcity 
cf  rain  in  that  pro\ince  had  been  followed  bv  floods  ai^uost  as 
destnietive;  but  the  advantflg^e  of  refruLir  and  controllable  sup- 
plies of  water  was  not  the  less  evident.  Colonel  Strachevwa.s  there- 
fore sent  from  England  as  commissioner  for  works  of  irri -ration 
and  arrived  early  in  18G7,  foi  the  purpose  of  furtherin<^  tlm^P 
great  undertakings;  but  some  time  necessarily  elapsed" befoiv 
details  could  be  decided  upon.  Even  in  this  vear  the  continuance 
of  distress  was  severely  felt  in  Orissa:  and  the  viceroy  stated  at  a 
public  meeting  convened  in  Calcutta,  that  27,000  "tons  of  rice 
would  still  be  required,  and  l,r,00  orphan  cliiKlren  already,  with 
2,000  more  in  prospect,  would  have  to  be  maintained. 

The  census  of  the  central  provinces,  taken  on  November  5, 18Si'<, 
Census  of        '^^'^^  "'"^'»  ^^^^>  '■'■''^^  promulgated  earlv  in  18(57.'    The' 
vmS  '"''^     ^''■'"l*^  ^"'•'^^  perfectly  unexpected  in  the  great  majority 
of  Hindoos  over  Mahomedans,  and  was  as  follows  : 

J''"'t""s C.fi01,770 

^laiiuiiiedans 237  922 

7,101692 
Of  those  classed  under  Hindoo,  were  the  aboriginal  tribes,  number- 
ing about  two  millions.  The  result  gave  only  seventy-nine  souls 
to  the  square  mile,  which  is  attributable  to  the  immense  prepon- 
dnrance  of  forest,  jungle,  and  uncleared,  and  fur  the  most  part 
uncultwrable,  land. 

Little  more  of  general  or  historical  intere.st  marks  the  year  18(57, 
but  as  it  was  closed  with  a  discussion  in  regard  to  extension  of 
railways,  those  under  completion  up  to  this  period  may  be  briefly 
noted  : — 

1.  Lord  Dalhousie's  projected  line  from  Calcutta  t-i  Dehlv, 
called  the  Eiunt  Indian,  to  l>e  prolonged  to  Attock,  in  the  Punjab, 
■with  an  extension  s-outh  to  Jubbulpoor. 

2.  The  Great  Peninsular  Hflilway  from  Bombay  to  Jubbulpoor, 
to  meet  the  Ea.«t  Indian,  a-s  well  ns  a  line  via  Sholapoor  to  meet 
tlie  Madras  line,  near  the  Tooiubuddra  river,  with  an  extension 
Ircuu  Siiolapoor  to  Hyderabad. 

.'?.  The  IJoiubay,  Paroda,  and  Abmedabad  line. 
4.  The  Sinde  line,  connecting  .Sinde  via  Moollan  with  the  East 
Indian  line,  in  the  Punjab. 
6.  The  (Judh  and  Ilohilkhund  line. 

6.  The  Great  Southern  of  India. 

7.  Eastern  Bengal. 

8.  Calcutta  and  South-Easteru. 
(>.   Madra.s  and  Western  Coast. 

By  liio  reiKsrt  up  t.«  the  year  under  notice,  it  appeared  that, 
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out  of  0.599^  miles  of  projected  railways,  3,934^  miles  Lad  been 
completed,  and  l,H6o  miles  remained  to  be  iinished. 

The  whole  of  the  questions  noted  in  this  chapter  are  of  a  purely 
administrative  character  ;  but  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
gression of  events  in  India,  are  not  without  historical  importance. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  AI>Mi:flSTRATIOy   OF  SIR  JOHX   LAWRENCE    {concluded),   1868. 

The  details  of  works  of  irrigation,  in  operation,  in  their  construc- 
tion, or  proiected,  were  reviewed  by  Sir  John  Lawrence  „    . 

*  Rpvi^w  or 

in    Council    on   March  31,   18G8,   with  the  following  preat  imira- 

, .  tioii  works. 

results : — 

I.  In  the  Punjab  : — 1.  A  new  canal  from  tlie  Sutlej  was  roughly 
estimated  at  2,000,000/.  sterling ;  the  work,  it  was  hoped,  would 
be  begiin  next  season.  2.  The  remodelling  of  the  IJaree  Booab 
canal  and  that  of  the  Western  Jumna.  3.  Surveys  for  canals 
from  the  Sutlej  to  Ferozepoor  and  Mooltan,  and  for  the  extension 
of  the  canal  system  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 

II.  In  the  North-west  Provinces: — 1,  A  new  canal  projected 
from  below  Dehly  to  irrigate  the  Agra  and  Muttra  districts,  at 
the  cost  of  500,000/.  2.  The  improvement  of  the  Ganges  canal 
for  navigation,  in  order  to  complete  a  water  communication  from 
Lahore  to  Dehly,  Apra,  the  Dooab  and  Oudh.  3.  Works  in 
llohilkhund  for  irrigation  and  drainage,  as  also  in  Bundelkhund 
in  respect  to  utilising  the  waters  of  the  three  largest  rivers.  4,  In 
Oudh,  a  canal  from  the  Sarda;  would  be  not  inferior  to  the  Ganges 
canal,  at  a  cost  of  2,000,000/. 

IIL  In  Bengal  several  projects: — 1.  To  utilise  the  waters  of 
the  Gunduk.  2.  A  canal  from  the  Ganges,  near  Raj  Mahal, 
perhaps  as  far  as  Calcutta.  3.  A  canal  from  the  Damoodra,  for 
navigation  and  irrigation,  through  the  coal  district  of  Kaneegunje, 
to  the  Hooghly.  4.  A  canal  from  the  Soane ;  the  project,  origin- 
ally, of  the  East  India  Irrigation  Company.  5.  The  works  of  the 
same  company  in  Orissa,  already  in  progress. 

IV.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  two  promising  projects  were  in 
course  of  survey. 

V.  In  the  Madras  Presidency : — 1.  The  completion  by  exten-Mon 
of  branches  of  the  great  works  on  the  Krishna  and  Godavery 
rivers.  2.  Two  verv  large  tanks  near  Madras  it«elf.  3.  The  ex- 
tension of  in-igation  from  the  Pennaar  river  into  the  Vellore  dis- 
trict.    4.  A  project  for  the  utilisation  of  the  waters  of  a  river  in 
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Travancore,  to  be  applied  to  tlie  province  of  Madura.  5.  Exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  works  of  the  Cavery  river. 

VI.  In  the  Presidency  of  Bombay : — 1.  A  project  for  a  large 
cnnal  from  the  Indus  at  lloree,  to  irrigate  the  Hyderabad  coUec- 
t  trate  in  Sinde,  with  improvements  of  other  existing  worlis.  2.  la 
Guzerat  a  project,  already  sanctioned,  of  a  canal  from  the  Tapty 
river.  3.  In  Khandesh,  a  work  of  irrigation  of  considerable  im- 
portance, already  in  progress.  4.  In  the  Deccan.  several  under- 
takings in  various  stages  of  progress,  and  several  new  projects 
which  would  be  submitted  to  Government. 

VII.  In  Mysore,  a  large  sum  would  be  applied  from  the  surplus 
revenues  in  furtherance  of  irrigation  works. 

The  Secretary  of  State  had  already  sent  out  thirty  civil  engineers 

of  experience,  who  would  be  distributed  to  various  localities,  and 

others  would  follow  in  the  coniin":  vear ;  and 'eenerallv,' 
Meapurpg  for    ,  .      x-i        ti  ■  •    i       i  <t>  ?    i  i 

extending       his  Jiixcelleucy  States,  '  it  might  be  nmrmed  that  the 

Government  of  India  had  taken  all  necessary  steps  tc 

inaugurate  the  policy  of  extending  irrigation  to  the  utmost.     It 

had  already  established  in  every  province  a  separate  head  to  the 

irrigation  brancli  of  the  public  works  department,  and  would  be 

ready  to  consider  favourably  every  proposal  having  in  view  the 

improved  administration  of  this  class  of  works.' 

From  the  foregoing  detail,  which  necessarily  excludes  all  former 

works  executed  and  in  actual  workinj?  operation,  it  will 
Imrnrtance      ,  ,  ...  .  i    i  n     i 

<f  tiie  be  seen  that  new  irrigation  projects  extended  to  all  the 

three  presidencies  of  India  ;  that  the  importance  of  such 
projects  had  been  fully  recognised  ;  and  that  no  doubt  existed,  not 
only  of  those  detailed  being  executed  as  rapidly  as  fund.s  could  be 
provided,  but  that  they  would  be  succeeded  by  others  in  every 
province  where  the  means  of  obtaining  water  supplies,  and  of  dis- 
posing of  them  to  advantage  in  the  irrigation  of  the  soil,  appear  to 
be  practicable  and  profitable.  To  all  such  undertakings,  it  is 
evident  that  the  viceroy  had  given  bis  best  consideration  and  en- 
couragement. 

Small  ware  are  seldom  absent  from  India,  and  early  in  18G8,  an 
Wrtutior  insurrection  of  the  AN'aghurs — an  aborijiinal   tribe   in 

iii^iurrcciion.  (|,g  province  of  Kattiawar,  in  the  Bombay  presidency — 
arose,  which  required  force  for  its  suppression.  The  Waghurs 
liad  originally  possessed  the  district  of  Ukamundel,  in  which  they 
resided,  which  was  sold  to  the  Gaikwar  in  ]81o.  In  1857,  the 
disti-ictwas  re-transferred  to  tlie  British  Government,  and  it  wa« 
found  that  the  Wajfhurs  had  never  abandoned  their  hereditary 
occupations  of  plunder  and  lasvless  conduct.  Collision  with  the 
iifw  administration  was  inevituljle  ;  but  a  small  force  under  Colonel 
AadersoD  encounteied  and  routed  a  body  of  them— not,  however, 
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without  losing  two  valuable  oiHcers,  Captains  La  Touclie  ami 
Ilibbert.  A  partial  iusurrection  oi'  Bheels  followed  in  auothei 
part  of  Guzerat,  but  was  promptly  suppressed. 

Tbe  uiiiitary  ouerfvtions  of  the  vear  closed  with  a  campai^'U 
Rgaintit  the  Afghaiy.s  of  the  JBlack  Mountain,  on  the 
north-west  of  the  Punjab — near  tiie  locality  of  the  Mmmtain 
Umbeyla  caniprtign— who,  like  the  Sittana  fanatics,  bad  •"•'""""«"• 
been  excited  by  the  Wahabees  of  Patna  and  Southern  India  :  a 
strange  circumstance,  when  it  is  considered  that  those  who  sought 
to  excite  rebellion,  and  those  who  entered  into  it,  were  separated 
by  1,500  miles.  But  the  conspirators  were  not  without  system; 
they  had  forwarded  supplies  and  money,  by  agents,  through  the 
railways  to  their  destination,  and,  no  doubt,  succeeded  in  making 
coufciderable  preparations.  The  tribe  now  seduced  was  the  Hus- 
sunzye,  inhabiting  the  Agi-or  valley,  in  the  Black  Mountain 
range.  They  attacked  a  police  station  as  a  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, and  showing  no  disposition  to  submit,  a  campaign  against 
them  became  inevitable.  Troops  were  therefore  massed  upon  the 
frontier  under  the  command  of  General  AVylde ;  and  marching  on 
September  20,  two  brigades  advanced  to  Oghee  on  Octo- 
ber S,  whence  the  operations  continued  till  the  7th,  when  wjTdJs 
a  village  belonging  to  the  Pararee  Syeds,  having  been  '^i''^'"''''''"'- 
destroyed,  the  chiefs  of  several  of  the  clans,  finding  further  resist- 
ance iuipossible,  came  into  camp  for  terms,  which  were  accelerated 
by  the  results  of  other  attacks  upon  their  positions  and  villages,  in 
which  the  enemy  were  uniformly  routed.  By  the  10th,  however, 
all  had  submitted,  and  the  force  was  withdrawn.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  many  that  enough  punishment  had  not  been  inflicted 
to  have  a  permanent  effect  in  the  prevention  of  outrage ;  but  Go- 
vernn;.!nt  was  satisfied  that  ill-will  would  only  be  perpetuated  hv 
tlie  continued  destruction  of  villages,  and  that  the  present  submis- 
sion of  the  clans  might  be  received  in  earnest  of  future  "-ood  be- 
haviour. Enough  had  been  done  on  tlie  Black  Mountain,  as  well 
as  at  Umbeyla,  to  prove  that  no  natural  obstruction  and  no  armed 
opposition  could  prevent  progress,  when  it  was  needful,  into  the 
wildest  and  most  inaccessible  regions  of  the  mountains. 

The  question  of  the  western  frontier,  wliich  liad  occupied  nil 
successive  Governments  of  India,  from  the  Mahomedan  period  up 
to  the  present  time,  is  still  an  open  one ;  but  much  proo-ress  has 
been  made  in  it,  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
tribes,  though  not  under  our  own  Government,  nor,  indeed,  manT 
of  them  under  that  of  Afghanistan,  but  wholly  independent  are 
becoming  more  amenable  to  civilised  influences  than  before  while 
:he  sharp  lessons  that  have  been  occasionally  read  to  tliem  hava 
act  been  entirelv  without  clFecu 

3« 
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The  Ameer  Doet  Mahomed  of  Af'^banistan  dietl  in  1S63.  Up 
imutsot  ^^  *^*  period  of  his  de&th  he  had  not  onlv  presenred 
Af«h—*a»"  -■  perf«K^t  jrood  faith  with  the  Gorenunent  of  Indin,  hul 
StahMMd.  had  maintained  tranquillitr  in  his  dominions.  After 
his  death,  though  he  had  appcnnted  his  son,  Sbere  Ally  Khan,  to 
soceeed  him,  the  nomination  was  opposed  by  his  brothers  .A.&00I 
Khan  and  Azim  E[han:  and  a  series  of  atr  _  rook  place,  in 
one  of  which  Sh^re  Ally  was  dethroned,  and  ....  .  Khan  became 
raler.  He  did  not  lire  long  afterwards,  and  his  son, 
Abdool  Babman.  waived  his  claim  in  favour  of  bis 
uncle,  Anm  Khan,  who  bad  been  for  some  time  a  fugitive  in 
British  territory.  Ultimately,  however.  Sbere  Ally  r^ained  bia 
throne,  and  the  opposing  faction  was  gradually  overcome. 

During  the  whole  of  this  prolonged  conte.«t  the  policy  of  tbe 
V'-vrrottime  ^<*«>7  '''"•s  mnch  oitidsed  both  in  England  and  in 
^i€ta9i.  India.  By  many,  especially  in  India  where  a  powerful 
annr  was  boxning  for  a  further  field  of  action,  he  was  blamed  for 
not  interfering  in  force  for  the  support  of  Sbere  Ally,  or  in  any  case 
for  the  pcMdfication  of  .\fgfaanistan.  W  bile  in  a  disturbed  condition, 
it  was  assumed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Persian,  dr  worse,  Russian 
intrigue :  and  nothing  but  a  decided  interference  in  arms  could, 
it  was  alleged,  jweveat  the  Ru.<«3ans  from  crossing  the  Oxus  to 
the  as^stance  of  Sb^re  Ally.  Azim  Khan,  Abdool  Rahman,  or 
whichever  party  shonlJ  bid  highest  for  their  support.  The  assem- 
blage of  (>en^al  Wylde's  magnificent  force  against  the  Black 
Mountain  tribes  gave  colour  to  tbe  snppontioa  that  a  movement 
into  Afghanistan  was  projected :  but  the  policy  of  the  viceroy  was 
a  |Krfect  neutrality,  and  was  supported  by  remari^able  rea:FODiDg 
which  is  well  expLdned  in  the  •  Edinburgh  Review '  of  April  IS'O 
(Xo.  2ij8j.  It  is  not  neceaFary  to  enter  into  the  detaib  of  tbe  subject, 
further  than  to  state  that  the  deagns  of  R  -  hould  $be  have 
aav.  would  only  be   furthered  by  a  fresh  .   advance  into 

.\-'_-hanistan,  an*!  that  the  be«t  policy  would  be  to  support  the 
dt  facto  nil>rr  of  the  country,  without  entering  into  the  intricate 
ntazes  of  its  domestic  politics :  or  that  intrigue  on  the  part  of  Per^ia 
was  an  idle  bugbear,  the  weakness  of  which  bad  been  already 
too  fullv    '  nted  to  need  any  frefb  illustration.     It  is  very 

possible  tba:  .^t  ^..  my  was  di«appointed  by  Sir  Jobn  Lawrence'a 
|i«cific  p>'>licv  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  expediency. 

In  this  rear  a  precautionary  measure  was  sanctioned  for  the 
r<«tiac4  construction  of  fortified  posts  in  many  of  the  lai^ge 
*''"*•  station^  as  well  to  protect  the  ar^enaL*,  as  to  afford 

refuse  in  case  of  need.  Tbat  such  works  would  have  proved 
invaluable  during  tbe  mutiny  will  have  been  manifest  from  tbe 
lurrative  of  e%enla.    In  the  I'unjab,  at  Jullnnder  and  Sealkote ;  ':n 
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India,  at  Xowgong  in  the  central  provinces,  at  Umballa,  and  at 
Jlyderabud  in  the  Deccjin,  these  fortified  arsenals  were  to  be  con- 
structed, while  at  Mooltan,  at  Peshawur,  and  Rawul  Pindee  more 
extensive  forts  were  to  be  executed.  It  is  perhaps  a  strange  fact, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  presidencies,  the  English  have 
erected  no  fortifications  in  India.  In  a  few  lociilities,  as  at  Dehly, 
Allahabad,  and  Agra :  Ahmednugger  in  tlie  Deccan,  Bellary, 
Vellore,  &c.,  native  fortifications  have  been  improved,  and  used 
as  magazines ;  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  country  do  they  exist, 
and  the  siege  of  Dehly  formed  an  impressive  lesson  against  trusting 
them,  in  case  they  were  constructed,  to  any  but  English  soldiers. 
[n  barracks,  indeed,  the  expenditure,  under  Sir  John  Lawrence's 
administration,  had  been  munificent,  nearly  seven  millions  sterling 
having  been  applied  to  this  purpo.-^e  alone. 

The  details  of  purely  administrative  measures  are  subjects 
liardly  fitted,  by  their  local  and  often  intricate  character.  Legislative 
for  discussion  in  a  manual  of  history  :  but  a  few  belong-  enactmeuta. 
ingto  Sir  John  Lawrence's  incumbency  may  be  briefly  enumerated. 
The  Municipal  Improvement  Act  of  1868  was  applied  to  the  for- 
mation and  guidance  of  municipalities  in  the  north-west  provinces. 
The  local  municipal  committees  consist  of  a  proportion  of  ofliciaJ 
and  non-ofiicial  members,  and  their  duties  are  the  conservancy  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  tlieir  improvements ;  the  expenses  being 
defrayed  from  taxes  levied  on  houses  and  the  octroi  duties  which 
have  been  imposed.  Under  the  operation  of  this  Act  much  has 
already  been  efl'ected,  especially  in  the  conservancy  of  towns,  a 
subject  much  neglected  before  ;  and  as  an  incitement  to  efl"orts  in 
local  management  of  details,  which  were  almost  beyond  the 
province  of  the  collector  or  magistrate,  they  are  practically  useful 
and  encouraging. 

Two  Acts — XIX.  and  XXVIII. — of  1805  are,  however,  of  more 
important  character.  The  former  relates  to  the  rights  Tenancy 
of  cultivators  in  Oudh,  the  latter  a  similar  measure  in  ^''^'ious. 
regard  to  the  Punjab.  By  these  Acts,  the  definitions  of  the  rights 
of  tenants,  whether  hereditary  or  at  will,  and  so-called  tenant- 
right  upon  improvements,  are  expressed  and  confirmed ;  but 
neither  measures  have  passed  without  strong  opposition  and 
lengthened  discussions,  into  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  In 
taking  up  the  subject,  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Sir  John 
Jjawrence  to  secure  the  rights  of  hereditary  occupancy  of  land  to 
those  who  have  possessed  them  for  generations.  Such  tenancies 
are  well  known  and  well  defined  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  where, 
?o  long  as  the  stipulated  rent  or  land-tax  was  paid,  the  occupant 
had  a  proprietary  right  in  the  land  he  cultivated.  Other  tenants, 
being   tenants  at   wiU  without  hereditary  right,  had  occupRiicy 

3  e2 
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I'roui  year  to  year,  or  by  lease  as  might  be  ap:reed.  In  tlie  case  of 
Oudh,  hereditar}' riglit  was  detiued  by  a  thirty  years' occupancy, 
dating  back  Irom  February  1856;  but  it  is  advanced,  aud  perhaps 
admitted,  by  the  cultivators,  that  there  are  no  classes  in  Oudh  to 
which  the  designation  of  iiereditary  occupant,  or,  as  he  would  b'j 
termed  in  Bombay  or  Madras,  *  Merasdar,'  can  be  applied;  and  Die 
Talookdars  of  Oudh  have  protested  against  the  interference  which 
a  recognitiou  of  such  rights  would  involve.  I'^.qually  in  the 
Punjab,  rights  which  in  other  parts  of  India  have  been  guarded 
**'ith  the  most  jealous  care  by  the  people,  and  respected  by  all 
preceding  native  governments,  as  be''ore  explained,  are  apparently 
unknown  or  unclaimed,  and  are  thus  accounted  for  by  Sir  John 
Lawreuce  : — *  Under  the  Sikh  rule,  the  position  of  the  hereditary 
cultivators  was  practically  very  nuuh  on  a  par  with  that  of  pro- 
prietors in  the  same  village.  And  although  the  Sikhs,  in  tlieir 
social  relations  to  each  other,  set  a  high  value  on  proprietary 
rights  in  land,  more  particularly  when  the.se  were  ancestral,  their 
rulers  acted  very  ditl'erently,  and  cared  little  who  held,  or  who 
cultivated,  these  lands,  provided  that  the  revenue  was  punctually 
paid.' 

This  exemplifies  the  present  condition  of  the  Punjab  hereditary 
tenures,  and  shows  the  results  of  disturbed  and  oppressive  adminis- 
trations, which  not  only  did  not  protect  existing  rights  in  land,  but 
overthrew  them  in  mere  consideration  of  revenue.  The  coudition 
of  Oudh  exhibits  exactly  the  same  result,  from  the  same  causes. 
The  hereditary  landholders  had  been  unable  to  i-etain  their  rights 
in  opposition  to  a  grasping  administration  in  the  Punjab,  and  to 
the  unlimited  and  unquestioned  power  of  the  Talookdars  in 
Oudh. 

Sir  John  liawrence's  motive  in  tliese  Bills  was  the  protection, 
bv  legal  recognition,  of  the  hereditary  occupant,  and  the  security 
of  his  tenure  :  and  considering  the  additional  value  which  land  in 
India  is  acquiring  under  a  settled  government  and  moderate  assess- 
ment, there  is  no  question  that  Sir  .fuhu's  large  experience  led  him 
directly  to  the  root  of  the  que.ntion,  in  the  establishment  of  definite 
lights,  and,  therefore,  titles  to  the  land,  wherever  they  could  be 
])roved.  The  working  (^f  the.se  two  Acts  is,  therefore,  a  subject  of 
much  interest,  but  certainly,  as  yet,  undefinable  ;  and  in  the  csiae  of 
hereditary  occupants,  cannot  fail  to  ensure  the  gratitude  of  those 
roucerned  on  a  point  which,  in  former  settlements  in  the  Btmgiil 
presidency,  had  been  much  or  entirely  overlooked,  and  which  in 
the  Punjab  and  in  Oudh  might  have  shared  the  same  fate  in 
being  iiTedeemably  swept  away,  but  for  his  wise  and  timely  inter- 
position. 

At  the  close  of  18G8,  Sir  John  I^awreuce's  term  of  office  having 
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nearly  expired,  Earl  Mayo,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  under  Mr. 
Disraeli's  administration,  was  appointed  viceroy,  and 
arrived   in    Bombay    before  the  end  of  the   year.     If  api^ihlrcd 
Sir  John  Lawrence's  policy  as  viceroy  be  reviewed,  it  '*''"°»- 
will  not  be  found  barren  of  fruit.     The  long  list  of  ad-  Review  of 
niinistrative  acts,  his  adjustmentof  progressive  measures    sir  joim 

b:_ .         •  e  •      1  r  «      ,  .  '    Lawrence's 

18  extension,  as  tar  as  practicable,  of  education,  his  P'jI'q-. 

liberality  in  public  works,  his  Bills  for  the  protection  of  tenants  in 
Oudh  and  in  the  Punjab,  are  peculiarly  his  own,  and  may  be 
separated  from  the  heterogeneous  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council.     All  evince  a  benevolence  of  purpose,  a  deep  desire  to 
further  and  secure  the  interests  of  the  people  whom  he  had  known 
.«o  long,  and  over  whom  he  became  in   turn  chief  ruler.      His 
foreign  policy  was  peculiarly  his  own,  and  has  not  been  impugned. 
With  a,ll  these  great  points  in  his  favour,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  having  by  his  mere  presence  and   authority  repressed  latent 
disaffection,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  rule  was  not  popular  as 
viceroy,  though  it  was  great  and  powerful.     His  own  service  was 
doubtless  jealous  of  a  member  who  had  belonged  to  their  ranks  and 
had  overstepped  all;   yet  there  was  no  one  who  watched  more 
vigilantly  over    its  rights,  or  whos3   patronage  was  more  pure. 
I'opularity  in  India,  however,  unless  accompanied  by  corresponding 
vigour,  is  the  lowest  meed  of  praise  that  can  be'  accorded  to  a 
viceroy,  and  was  a  distinction  never  sought  by  Lord  Lawrence,  or 
attempted  to  be  sought,  either  from  Europeans  or  from  natives. 
]-]nough  for  him   tiiat  he  did  his  duty,  strictly,  sternly  perhaps, 
without  bending:  and  in  this  respect,  the  character  and  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Lawrence,  apart  from  his  runjab  acts,  will  rise  iu 
proportion  with  tlie  lapse  of  time.     On  hie  retirement  from  the 
office  of  viceroy,  his  long  and  gi-eat  services  were  recognised  end 
rewarded  by  his  elevation  to  the  peerage. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


THE   ADiHM8TEAlI0N   OF   EARL   M\TO,  AND   COIf CLUSION  • 

18G9  TO  1870. 

The  appointment  of  Earl  Mayo  to  the  office  of  viceroy  wa.^ 
peverely  criticised  and  opposed  both  in  England  and  in  India';  and 
indeed  to  succeed  one  so  perfectly  conversant  with  the  affairs  of 
India  as  his  predecessor,  was  to  induce  a  comparison  which  might 
prove  disadvantageous.  Earl  ^layo  belonged  to  the  Conservat"ive 
party  of  England;  but  his  appointment  was  nevertheless  ratified 
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hy  Mr.  Gladstone's  Whig  Cabinet — a  wise  measure  in  relation  to 
the  people  of  India,  as  proving  to  them  that  the  man  considered 
most  capable  would  be  selected  for  their  governor,  witiiout  re- 
ference to  home  politics.  But  the  progress  of  Earl  Mayo,  while  it 
has  surprised  those  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  has  fully  ju.stified 
,  ,,,  ,  the  selection  originalK'' made.  His  great  capacity  hrts 
.iMHiiflca-  been  developed,  and  the  experience  he  is  gaining  bids 
fair  to  place  him  in  the  rank  of  the  most  illustnoit-* 
men  who  have  preceded  him.  Among  all  clas.se9,  European  and 
iiative,  he  has  established  a  widespread  popularity  and  respect, 
as  much  due  to  his  public  measures  as  to  his  magnificciit  hospi- 
tality. So  far,  indeed,  he  appears  to  be  one  of  those  characters 
which  can  only  be  estimated  by  having  been  placed  in  a  position 
in  which  his  natural  powers  are  increased  by  exercise  of  great 
responsibilities.  Unfettered  and  unprejudiced  by  any  former 
association  with,  or  opinion  upon,  Indian  questions,  and  without 
any  former  local  ties,  he  is  able  to  apply  a  fresh,  clear,  and 
powerful  judgment  to  the  consideration  of  all  local  atlairs,  and 
to  the  general  well-being  of  the  empire.  The  results  of  a  year's 
incumbency  leave  little  room  for  comment,  thohgh  events  have 
already  occurred,  not  only  to  develop  great  and  independent 
deci.-ion  of  character,  but  to  afford  a  key,  as  it  were,  to  future 
results. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Lawrence  has  been  briefly  noticed 
Foreign  ^"  *^'c  ''^•''•'  chapter.     It  was  strictly  non-interferent  as 

policy.  regards  Afghanistan,  but  reticent — perhaps  overmuch. 

While  it  professed  to  encourage  Sii^re  Ally,  the  ruler  of  Af- 
ghanistan, it  was  cold  in  demeanour  and  in  j^ractical  effect ;  and 
f>ord  Mayo,  while  lie  strictly  retained  the  principles  of  non- 
interference, went  a  step  further,  in  giving  to  tlie  Ameer 
Sh^re  Ally  hearty  and  generous  recognition,  a^.«istance,  and 
hospitality.  There  may  have  been  obstacles  to  such  a  course 
during  Lord  Lawrence's  viceroyalty  which  have  not  transpired. 
If  this  were  the  case.  Lord  Mayo  availed  himself  of  the  first 
moment  at  which  they  were  withdrawn  to  redeem  his  prede- 
cessor's views  from  a  coldness  whicii  might  grow  into  positive  marks 
of  mistrust,  if  not  aversion,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameer.  A  cordial 
invitation  to  Ameer  .Slit^-e  Ally  to  visit  India,  and  confer  upon 
matters  relating  to  Afgiianistan  and  the  security  of  the  frontier, 
The  Ameer  '^'^'^  therefore  forwarded  to  Kabool,  and  was  responded 
HtirrfAiir       (^  jj,  ti,g  gjiiiie  spirit  in  which  it  was  given.     On  March 

TIAltftthO  '  ,  •  TT  1  ,1  1 

vir.roy.  o?,  ISUU,  the  Anu'cr  met  the  viceroy  at  umballa,  and 

was  sumptuou-ly  felcd  and  entertained  :  receiving  not  only  pre- 
sents of  great  intrinsic  value,  but.  what  was  of  more  consequence 
to  him,  CI. tire  recognition  of  his  rights  and  position,  with  means  of 
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defending  1  hem  in  a  snpply  of  arms,  and  a  money  subsidy  of  twel\  e 
lacs  of  rupees,  or  120,000/.  per  year.  By  this  generous  proceeding, 
Earl  Mayo  has  not  only  secured  the  personal  attachment  of  tlje 
Ameer,  but  enabled  him  to  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  British 
resources  in  India,  of  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  condition  of 
its  people  in  compa."^son  with  his  own,  wliich  can  hardly  fail  of 
having  future  good  eifect.  The  results  of  the  Ameer's  visit,  the 
honour  which  was  accorded  to  him,  together  with  the  good 
feeling  which  existed  on  both  sides,  have  ere  now  become  known 
to  all  the  natii)n3  and  tribes  of  Central  A^sia.  They  have  already 
eU'ected  much  that  was  needful  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Ameer's 
power ;  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  only  recognised,  but 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  viceroy,  backed  by  all  the  re- 
sources at  his  disposal,  cannot  fail  to  repress  intrigue  and  disaffec- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances,  the  peace  and  gradual  improve- 
ment of  Afghanistan  can  hardly  be  doubtful ;  and  it  is  inipost^ible 
lor  its  people  not  to  perceive  that  all  bitter  memories  of  the  past 
have  given  place  to  more  generous  and  hopeful  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government. 

Following  the  brilliant  reception  of  Ameer  Shere  Ally,  the 
discovery  of  a  considerable  estimated  deficit  in  the  Anprehendeti 
budget  of  the  year  186-5-09  was  an  unlooked  for  and  ,';,';";;,;V°f"'" 
unpleasant  contingency  which  had  not  been  anticipated,  18O8-69. 
aud  the  fitiancial  report  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  was  met  with  sharp 
criticism  in  India  and  England.  In  this  question  the  viceroy  is 
now  engaged.  Betrenchments  and  an  enhanced  income-tax  are 
not  less  unpopular  measures  now  than  they  have  ever  been  found 
to  be  ;  but  the  neces.sity  for  real  economy  cannot  be  relaxed,  and 
while  the  actual  condition  of  the  revenue  cannot  be  exactly  as- 
certained until  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  by  a  vigorous  effort  this  temporary 
check  may  be  overcome,  and  by  the  period  of  the  budget  of 
18G0-70  that  the  proper  equilibrium  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
may  be  attained  and  confirmed. 

While  these  pages  were  being  written,  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  the  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  had  com-  „ 

Visit  of 

pleted  a  tour  of  India.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  Decern-  Prinre  AUred 
ber  22,  18<I9,  in  his  noble  frigate  the  '  Galatea,'  and  was  "  "  "^ 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  loyal  welcome  and  rejoicing. 
lie  was  entertained  with  truly  regal  pomp  and  splendour  by  Earl 
Mavo.  and  invested  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Star  of  India  by 
him  as  its  Grand  Master,  amidst  a  gathering  of  native  princes  and 
nobles,  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan,  such  as  Calcutta  never  wit- 
nessed before,  nor  may,  perhap.'»,  witness  again.  The  events  are 
loo  recent   to   need   any  desciiption  in  these  pages  ;   and  whila 
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tlie  progress  of  the  prince  was  marlved  Iw  eager  welcome  anil 
profuse  hospitality,  English  and  native,  throughout  the  country, 
its  moral  ellect  in  familiarising  the  people  of  India  with  the 
royal  family  which  now  rules  them,  in  uniting  the  bond  between 
the  native  and  alien  races,  and  in  securing  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Queen  for  her  son's  reception,  can  hardlv  be 
iTospects  of  overrated.  With  this  event,  the  year  1809  closed  in 
1R70.  India,   amidst   profound  peace  and  general   rejoicing, 

iind  the  year  1870  opened  with  their  continuance.  The  cloud  of 
f-ullering  with  which  1800  was  overcast  in  the  north-west  provinces 
and  Kfljpootiina,  by  the  famine  which  prevailed,  has  also  cleared 
away,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  abundance  may  ensue  in  the 
coming  harvest.  At  this  happy  juncture,  therefore,  this  history  of 
India  closes. 

As  a  student's  manual  only,  necessarily  restricted  in  size,  it  ha.'s 
Concluding  been  impossible  to  review  events  as  they  have  occurred 
remarks.  -with  the  fulness  which  can  only  be  attained  in  »u 
elaborate  history.  Yet  it  may  be  hoped  that  sufficient  detail 
has  been  given  to  induce  the  student  to  follow  up  the  works 
of  the  various  historians  of  India,  which  will  not  f  lil  both  to  in- 
struct, and,  by  their  wonderful  and  varied  interest,  to  gratify  him. 
From  the  dim  early  ages  of  Aryan  invasion  to  the  establishment 
of  Hindoo  power;  from  the  decadence  of  that  power  inider  Ma- 
homedan  invasion  and  dominion,  to  the  establishment  of  the  sway 
of  the  Christian  nation  of  England  over  both,  the  long  record  of 
more  than  3,000  years  has  been  C(mipleted  through  the  varied 
stages  of  progress — from  aboriginal  savagery  and  barbarism,  to  the 
civilising  inlluences  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  the  Hindoo 
Hindoo  period,  the  records  are  indeed  scanty  ;   but  from  the 

j.criod.  literature   and  science  which  have  survived,  there  is 

evidence  that  during  its  existence  the  Aryan  people  were  as  far  in 
advance  of  their  "Western  brethren  in  intellectual  culture  as  they 
uro  now  below  them,  and  that  what  tliey  were  then  in  religion,  in 
capacity,  in  ingenuity,  and  in  social  habits,  so,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  now.  Three  thousand  years — a  period  of  time  hardly 
realisable  bv  mere  mnnbers — has  seen  change  certainly  among  them ; 
but  comparatively  it  has  been  very  slight,  and  the  in.stitution  of 
caste,  and  the  religion  of  Brahma,  still  resist  the  influences  ol 
Mahomedanism  and  Christianity.  If  other  impressions  are  gaining 
strength  in  the  land  under  the  influence  of  Christian  ttaching  and 
secular  education,  they  are  necessarily  slow  of  development ;  and 
it  must  he  remembered  that  the  recently-declared  Brahmoism,  from 
which  much  appears  to  be  expected,  is  not  Chri'^tiaiiity,  but  the 
nsuscitation  of  thiit  simple  Thtisni  wliich  was  the  religion  of  the 
V^diis  4,000  years  ago,  and  a.s  yet  l-ao  made  a  very  limited  proyro.^ 
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Wliat  the  future  of  tlie  gi'eat  Hindoo  race,  for  the  most  part  Aryan, 
may  be,  is  at  present  dark ;  but  may  become,  under  Divine  guidance, 
both  bright  and  glorious. 

Tiirough  all  the  Mahomedan  period  and  its  variations,  the  student 
has  been  conducted  with  more  ample  definition  of  events  jiaiiomedan 
than  tlie  Hindoo ;  for  the  Mahomedans,  wherever  they  I'^rwi 
settled  or  conquered,  have  furnished  excellent  historians,  and  India, 
in  this  respect,  has  proved  no  exception.  Their  magnificent  con- 
quests, their  splendour,  their  cruelty,  their  often  savage  fanaticism, 
their  massacres  of  '  infidel '  Hindoos,  and  their  occasional  benevo- 
lence and  statesmanlike  greatness,  in  laws,  in  revenue  settlements, 
and  in  political  measures,  have  been  followed  as  nearly  and  fully 
as  was  practicable.  That  thev  had  deteriorated  in  all  great  quali- 
ties long  before  the  virtual  destruction  of  their  power  by  the 
Mahrattas,  will  be  evident  from  the  events  which  followed  the 
reign  of  Aurungzebe,  their  only  monarch  who  can  be  said  with 
truth  to  have  been  Emperor  of  India.  What  remains  of  their 
period  of  sway  are  magnificent  mosques,  mausoleums,  palaces, 
and  fortresses,  unequalled  in  the  world  :  memorials  of  individual 
and  dynastic  wealth,  and  greatness  only.  There  was  no  science  and 
no  literature  to  survive.  It  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
popular  writers  to  contrast  the  comparatively  niggardly  spirit  and 
feeble  execution  of  English  works  with  those  of  the  Mahomedans, 
and  to  depreciate  what  has  been  effected  by  India's  last  con- 
querors;  but  the  accusation  was  unjust  and  unmerited.  English- 
men, though  they  might  govern  large  provinces,  were  yet  poorly 
paid  in  proportion  to  Mahomedans  in  the  same  positions ;  and  where 
the  one  might  spend  enormous  sums  upon  his  mausoleum,  miglit 
found  mosques  and  colleges,  or  build  a  palace  from  the  reveuuea 
at  his  disposal,  the  corresponding  English  officer  lived  in  a  humble 
bungalow,  accounted  to  his  government  for  every  penny  he  col- 
lected, and  when  he  died  rested  under  a  simple  stone  or  monument. 
Mahomedan  emperors  made  no  roads,  no  harbours,  and  but  few 
bridges  or  canals — these,  too,  defecti\e  in  scientific  construction. 
Yet  they  ruled  for  more  than  700  years  with,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  the  resources  of  the  whole  of  India  at  their  disposal. 

The  English,  who  have  struggled  into  local  power  during  the 
last  hundred  vears,  were,  for  the  first  half  of  it,  little 

,  '  .    ,        1  ,  ,  ,        Tbe  English. 

more  than  commercial  adventureis,  wtio,  when  the 
opportunity  occurred,  and  they  were  insensibly  drawn  into  the 
existing  local  struggles,  struck  in  boldly  for  supremacy,  and  won 
it ;  and  in  the  record  of  the  last  half  of  the  century  must  the 
effects  of  their  progress  be  looked  for.  Gradual,  very  gradual,  and 
perhaps  timorous  at  first,  it  received  its  final  impetus  from  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  and  since  then  has  never  stopped.  The  early 
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rigiil  CMiisirviitive  policy  is  regretted  by  many;  but  it  imist  be 
boriio  in  mind  that  English  civilisation  is  not  Indian,  and  that  to 
have  urjred  on  what  existed  in  Knyland  before  a  way  had  been 
provided  for  it  in  India,  ■would  have  been  to  incur  a  risk  which 
might  have  lost  all  that  has  been  gained. 

So,  now  lit  last  the  field  is  open,  and  the  progress  swift  and  sure, 
England  can  look   with    pride  upon  many  thousands 

Mutual  rro-  .        .,  /.  ,     1     ■  ,        1  1  '  1 

gross  under     ot  niiles  01  metalled  and  bridged  roads  constructed — 

there  were  barely  foot-tracks;  over  rivers  at  their  highest  floods, 
morasses,  and  plains,  impassable  in  the  monsoons,  now  travers- 
able with  safety  in  all  seasons ;  to  15,000  niiles  of  railways  wiiioh 
will  be  eventually  constructed — of  which,  as  stated  by  Lord  Mayo 
at  Jubbulpoor  in  April — 4,000  miles  are  already  opened,  1,000  aie 
ni  progress,  and  0,000  aie  about  to  be  immediately  commenced, 
carrying  with  them  greater  civilising  influences  than  it  is  possible  yet 
to  imagine,  while  they  enlarge  the  commerce  and  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country;  to  several  thousands  of  miles  of  navigable 
and  irrigating  canals,  the  only  rivals  to  which  are  the  ancient 
Hindoo  irrigation  works  of  the  Madras  presidency;  to  at  least 
10,000  miles  of  electric  telegraph;  to  a  uniform  and  certain  postal 
system  at  a  very  low  rate ;  to  a  progressive  system  of  public 
education  ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  throughout 
India,  in  contrast  with  the  uever-endiug  strife,  rapine,  and  butchery 
of  the  Mahomedan  and  Mahratta  periods.  Of  the  early  Hindoo 
ages  the  records  are  indeed  dimmer ;  and  yet,  from  what  has  been 
ascertained,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  condition  of 
the  country  was  not  materially  diflereut.  Eor  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  at  leiist,  there  are  unvarying  records  of  war  and 
desolation,  till  they  culminated  in  the  ads  of  the  Mahratfas  and 
I'indharees  ;  and  I'rnm  these,  as  from  all  oilier  public  s(;ourges, 
the  power  of  PJngland  has  delivered  the  long-suflering  people  of 
India.  Greater  lliaii  these  are  the  moral  efl'ccts  of  universal  security 
of  property,  the  rapid  progression  of  national  wealth,  industry,  ami 
intelligence,  and  tlie  conversion  of  purely  military  and  predatory 
classes  into  productive  members  of  the  community.  It  1-3  no 
little  tiiumpli  to  have  been  able  to  turn  swords  into  ploughsliares 
iimoiig  alien  races;  and  yet  the  examples  of  the  Malirattas,  tlu! 
Sikhs,  and  many  other  classes,  are  examples  which  admit  of  no 
denial.  Eet  the  student  review  in  his  mind  the  results  of  native 
rule  which  this  history  has  funiislied,  and  he  will,  I  think,  be 
»mable  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  intervention  of  England 
r.t  the  crisis  of  confusion,  and  striving  for  mastery  a',  which  i*, 
occurred,  was  providentially  directed  and  sustained. 

Ji  is  at  once  admitted  that  the  condition  of  some  parts  of  tJie 
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MahomediiL  period  li are  had  their  parallel  in  European  lii^tory. 
that  its  fierce  contests,  its  fanatical  nmssacies,  may  find  equiva- 
lents iu  Christian  nations,  and  that  the  murders  and  jiaho- 
assassinations  of  its  kings  and  princes,  and  tortures,  ""'''''"'• 
have  had,  too,  their  Western  representatives.  IJut  while  the  West 
emerged  out  of  comparative  barbarism  into  a  brilliant  civilisation, 
the  Indian  ^lahomedan  had  not  altered;  nor  has  he  sho\\n  as  yet, 
for  the  mcst  part,  any  symptom  of  regeneration  ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  change  is  hated  and  avoided,  except  by  those  upon  whom 
orthodcjx  Mahomedanism  hangs  more  loosely  than  upon  their 
forefathers. 

Enough,  however,  of  comparison  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
English  rule  may  not  be  loved,  may  not  be  everywhere 
popular ;  but,  tested  by  the  fierce  convulsion  of  the  EM^'iuirru'ie. 
Mutiny,  and  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  Maho- 
medan  rule  at  its  hundredth  year  of  existence,  it  is  more  popular, 
and  better  loved.  It  has  in  it  no  element  of  pomp  or  display,  by 
Avhich  the  imaginations  of  an  excitable  people  can  be  enthralled  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  hard,  perhaps  mechanical,  adiierence  to 
routine,  just  to  the  people,  painstaking  and  hardworking — it  is 
sincerely  respected.  It  prevents  and  suppresses  crime,  and  it 
dispenses  justice  to  all :  it  is  honest,  because  its  servants  are  incor- 
ruptible either  by  money  or  influence,  and  the  test  of  rebellion 
only  served  the  more  firmly  to  establish  its  power  and  its  pre- 
ference over  that  of  the  native.  It  is  rapidly  creating  wealth  by 
development  of  natural  resources  and  their  employment,  by 
extension  of  production,  and  by  internal  and  external  commerce; 
while  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  State  in  the  civilised 
world  shows  more  practical  benevolence  in  the  desire  fen-,  or  uti- 
lisation of,  improvement,  than  the  widespread  British  provinces 
of  India. 

Urged  as  tliey  are  by  example,  by  encouragement  to  exertion, 
and  bv  surrounding  progress,  it  is  painfullv  evident  how 

.  *         ,  Tnnependent 

backward  and  defective  most  independent  native  States  native 
still  remain  in  ordinary  means  of  protection,  justice,  or 
public  convenience  to  their  people,  and  how  slow  they  are  to  adopt 
more  enlightened  measures  of  reform.  Wherever  elements  of 
improvement  exist  in  them,  they  will  continue  to  develop  progres.i, 
and  to  maintain  their  positions  :  wherever  they  fail,  they  must 
inevitably,  in  process  of  time,  drop  into  the  great  and  irresistible 
tide  of  advancement  which  is  fast  spreading  over  the  land.  Mean- 
while Ensrland  does  not  wait.  The  history  of  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  administration  of  the  Crown  shows  not  only  no  halting  or 
faltering  in  purpose,  but  the  reverse.  The  desire  cf  England  is 
India's  greatness,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  as  an  essential  part  of 
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her  own  ;  and  the  simple  but  afTecting  prayer  of  Queen  Victoria, 
which  closes  her  proclamation  to  the  people  of  lier  dominions,  is 
this: — 

'May    the   God   of  all   power  graxt  unto    vs,   and   to 

nini>E  IN  AUTHORITY  TNDKR  US,  STRENGTH  TO  CARRY  0V1 
TtlK-if'.   OCH   WISHES    FOR   IHK   GOOD   Of   OUB    PFOPLIl.' 


APPENDIX 

To  rage  120,  Booh  II. 

SiZAM-ooD-DEFN  Ahmeo  Buksht  obseiTes  in  his  History  that  Ferosa 
introduced  many  excellfiit  laws,  wliich  were  current  in  his  time. 
Among  others  ■were  the  following  regulations: — The  first  was  the  aboli- 
tiou  of  the  practice  of  mutilating  criminals — a  mode  of  punishment 
which  he  would  not  allow  to  be  inflicted  on  any  of  his  subjects,  Ma- 
homodan  or  Hindoo  ;  the  second  regulation  limited  very  much  the 
demand  on  cultivators,  by  which  he  increased  not  only  the  population 

but  the  revenue He  caused  his  regulations  to  be  carved  on 

the  Musjid  of  Perozabad,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample. 

'It  has  been  usual  in  former  times  to  spill  Mahomedan  blood  on 
trivial  occasions,  and  for  small  crimes  to  mutilate  and  torture  them  by 
cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet  and  noses  and  ears,  by  putting  out  eyes, 
by  pulverising  the  bones  of  the  living  criminal  with  mallets,  by  burn- 
ing the  body  with  fire,  by  crucifixion  and  by  nailing  the  hands  and 
feet,  by  flaying  alive,  by  the  operation  of  ham-stringing,  and  by  cutting 
human  beings  to  pieces.  God,  in  His  infinite  goodness,  having  been 
pleased  to  confer  on  mc  the  power,  has  also  inspired  me  with  the  dis- 
position, to  put  an  end  to  these  practices.  It  is  my  resolution,  more- 
over, to  restore,  in  the  daily  prayers  offered  up  for  the  royal  family,  the 
names  of  all  those  princes,  my  predecessors,  who  have  reigned  over 
the  empire  of  Dehly,  in  hopes  that  these  prayers,  being  acceptable  to 
God,  may  in  some  measure  appease  His  wrath  and  ensure  His  mercy 
towards  them.  It  is  also  hereby  proclaimed  that  the  small  and  vexa- 
tious taxes  under  the  denomination  of  Cotwally,  &c.,  payable  to  the 
public  servants  of  Government,  as  perquisites  of  otfieers,  by  small 
traders;  that  licences  for  the  right  of  pasturage  from  shepherds  on 
waste  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  ;  fees  from  flowcrsellers,  fishsellers, 
cottoncleaners,  silksellers,  and  cooks  ;  and  the  precarious  and  fluctua- 
ting taxes  oa  shopkeepers  and  vintners,  shall  henceforward  cease 
throughout  the  realm  :  for  it  is  better  to  relinquish  this  portion  of  the 
revenue  than  realise  it  at  the  expense  of  so  much  distress  occasioned  by 
the  discretionary  power  necessarily  invested  in  tax-gatherers  andofficei's 
of  authority  ;  nor  will  any  tax  hereafter  be  levied  contrary  to  the  written 
law  of  "  the  book.'' 

•  It  has  been  customary  to  set  aside  one-fifth  of  all  property  taken  iu 
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war  for  tho  troops,  and  to  rcsei-re  four-fiftlis  for  tlio  GovfrnirifiKt.  It 
is  hereby  ordered  that  in  future  four-fiftlis  shall  be  distributed  to  the 
troops,  and  one-fifth  only  reserved  for  the  Crown.  I  will  on  all  occa- 
sions cause  to  bo  banished  from  the  realm  persons  convictfd  of  tlie 
following  crimes  : — Those  who  profess  Atheism  or  who  maintain  schools 
of  vice ;  al)  public  servants  convicted  of  corruption,  as  well  as  persoxis 
jiaying  bribes.  I  have  myself  ab.stained  from  wearing  gaudy  silk 
a [)parel  and  jewels,  f.s  aa  example  to  my  subjec's.  I  have  considered 
it  my  duty  to  repair  every  public  edifice  of  utility  constructed  by  my 
predecessors — such  as  caravanserais,  musjids,  wells,  reservoirs  of  water, 
aqueducis,  canals,  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  schools — and  have  alien- 
ated considerable  portions  of  the  revenue  for  their  support.  I  have 
also  taken  pains  to  discover  the  surviving  relatives  of  all  persons  who 
suffered  from  tho  wrath  of  my  late  lord  and  master,  Mahomed  Toghluk, 
and  having  pensioned  and  provided  for  them,  have  caused  them  to 
grant  their  full  pardon  and  forgiveness  to  that  prince,  in  the  pre.sence 
Dfthehclyand  learned  men  of  their  age,  whose  signatures  and  seals 
as  witnesses  are  affixed  to  the  documents,  the  whole  of  which,  as  far 
as  lay  in  my  power,  have  been  procured  and  put  into  a  box,  and  de- 
posited in  the  vault  in  which  Mahomed  Toghluk  is  entombed.  I  have 
gone  and  sought  consolation  from  all  the  most  learned  and  holy  men 
within  my  realm,  and  have  taken  care  of  them.  Whenever  my  soldiers 
have  been  rendered  inefficient  for  service  by  wounds  or  by  age,  I  have 
caused  them  to  be  pensioned  on  fall  pay  for  life.  Two  attempts  have 
been  made  to  poison  me,  but  without  effect.' — Extract  from  '  History  of 
the  Rise  of  tho  Mahomedan  Power  in  India,'  Briggs's  'Trans,  of  Terish- 
tta,'  vol.  i.  pp,  162-1G4. 


IJ. 


INDIAN     STATISTICS. 

Taa  annual  'Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  British  India'   has  b'^wn 
issued  by  the  India  Office  • — 

It  states  th.it  there  are  910,8.53  square  miles  of  territory  under 
British  administratioti,  containing  a  population  of  155,318,090  souls  ; 
tho  native  States  under  the  Government  of  India  comprise  (as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained)  610,147  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  46,'245,888; 
and  tho  foreign  States  comprise  188  square  miles  under  the  French 
Government,  with  a  population  of  203,887,  and  1,006  square  miles 
under  the  Poitngueso  Government,  with  a  population  of  313,202. 
The  total  presents  an  area  of  1,558,254  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  202,1 11.127  souls.     In  those  portions  of  British  India  for  which  the 
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fjccupations  of  the  people  are  stated,  not  including  Bengal  (Lower  Pro- 
vinces) or  Bombay,  60,000.000  among  102,000,000  are  described  as 
engaged  in  agriculture;  63,000,000  are  male.*!,  48,000,000  females; 
78,000,000  are  Hindoos,  17,000,000  Mahometans,  1,700,000  are  Par- 
sees,  Jains,  and  Buddhis^ts;  1,000.000  are  Sikhs,  and  523,875  Chris- 
tians, 57,J21  of  these  being  Europeans.  The  gross  revenue  of  British 
India  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1869,  was  49.262.691^.,  and  the 
gross  expenditure  in  India  and  England,  53,407,334/.,  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency of  4,144,643/.;  the  public  debt  amounted  to  102,866,189/,, 
and  the  interest  upon  it  to  5,025,014^.  Kevenue,  expenditure,  debt, 
and  interest  are  all  higher  than  in  any  other  of  the  ten  years,  1860-69, 
included  in  this  little  volume  of  statistics.  The  imports  into  British 
India  by  sea  in  the  financial  year  1868-69,  including  treasure,  amount)  d 
in  value  to  50,943,191/.,  and  the  exports  to  53,706,830^.  The  imports 
of  merchandise  amounted  to  35,793,767/.;  among  them  were  cottoTi 
goods,  15,483,476/.;  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  2,531,656/.;  metals, 
manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  3,211,408/.;  metal  manufactures, 
4>1,379/. ;  railway  materials,  1,526,780^.;  machinery,  730,295/.;  raw 
bilk,  703,840Z. ;  silk  goods,  381,836/.;  woollen  goods,  722,262^.;  ap- 
parel, 483,551/.  ;  jeweller^'  and  precious  stones,  370,637/. ;  salt,  683,455/. 
The  exports  included  raw  cotton  of  the  value  of  19,707,877/. ;  cotton 
goods,  twist  and  j'arns,  1,329,944/.;  opium,  10,695,654/.;  dyes, 
3,023,146/.;  grain  and  pulse,  2,650,898/.;  jute,  and  jute  manufactures, 
2,070,242/.;  raw  silk,  1,269,468/.;  seeds,  1,927,989/.;  coffee,  1,111,027/.; 
hides  and  skins,  1,230,932/.;  tea,  974,519/.;  ivory  and  ivory  ware, 
224,802/. ;  saltpetre,  310.757/.  The  moneys  coined  at  the  mints  of  the 
several  presidencies  in  the  year  amounted  to  5,457,083/.,  a'mo^^t  all  silver. 
The  Government  currency  notes  in  circulation  averaged  10,145,533/.; 
the  reserve  in  coin,  6.618,191/.  The  expenditure  on  pulilic  works 
sanctioned  by  tiie  Government  in  the  year  1868-69  was  7,040.000/. — 
viz.,  2,400,000/.  on  military  works,  829,321/.  on  civil  buildings, 
2,561,505/.  on  public  improvements,  and  1,249,174/.  on  establishments. 
tools,  plant,  &e.  The  expenditure  by  the  Government  on  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  year  was  500,452/.  ;  the  average  attendance  of  pupils 
reached  757,767,  in  schools  and  colleges  belonging  to  or  aided  by  the 
Government.  The  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  transmittid 
through  the  post  office  of  British  India  in  the  year  reached  74,664,817 
— a  great  advance  on  previous  years.  The  troops  employed  in  Britisli 
India  in  the  year  were  184,858 — 64,858  being  Europeans  and  120,000 
natives.  The  number  of  emigrants  embarked  from  British  India  is  stated 
at  13.358—6,377  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies,  5,014  to  British  Guiana, 
and  1,967  to  Mauritius.  Railway  progress  has  already  been  reported 
by  Mr.  Juland  DanvtTB. — Homeward  Mail,  August  19,  1870. 
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604.  Rniiis  irr.  Silk  Biickin^hani, 
KII4.  Dies  at  ?ea,  004.  His  law  for  the 
ro.-trictioii  of  the  press,  C34.  The  act 
.aViolishcd,  G:!4 

A'laiii  Khfin,  penoral  of  tho  Emperor 
.\kl)ur,  rlcfcats  Baz  B.ahadiir,  2i;o.  H  is 
coiuinct  to  a  Hindoo  lady,  2i>'i.  Mur- 
ders tho  minister  ami  is  ext-Ciited,  •ifii) 

Adiiins.  Colonel,  commands  a  division  in 
the  I'iiidluuee  war,  iiStJ.  Konts  th» 
Pindharoe  forces,  .')D4.  And  those  of 
the  Pcshuah  at  Sewnee,  f-S') 

Aden,  endeavour  of  the  Port'jgaese  to 
t;ike.  i-Ji 

Adil  Khan  Faroofcy,  snoreeds  to  the 
throne  of  Khandesh,  148.  Fails  to 
throw  off  the  supremacy  of  Guzerat, 
14S.  His  death.  148.  His  works  at 
Boorhanjioor,  14S,  149 

Adil  Khan  I'arooky  II.,  placed  on  the 
tlirone  of  Khandesh,  loO.  Recovers 
Talnair,  l-IO 

Adil  Khan  Soor.  established  by  bis  father 
at  Runtunbhorc,  248.  Set  aside  in  the 
succession  for  his  younger  brother 
.Tulal,  244.  Rpfiises  the  throne  offered 
i)V  Jnlal,  215.  Selects  Byana  as  an 
estate,  24.'),     Retires  to  Patna,  24,5 

Adil  Shahv  dvn.Lsty  of  Beejapoor,  iy4-20U. 
2».-.-:!i)i;!     End  of  the,  '-j'oO 

Adina  Betr,  in   rebellion  against  Prince 

Timoor.  447  / 

A  litya  Kings,  5S.    Their  work,  59 
Aillercron,  Colonel,  attacks  Wandiwash, 

hut  raises  the  siege,  4:13 
Adony  besie^'ed  by  Mohamed  Shah,  1G2. 
Invested  by  Mufahid  Sliah,  1G3.     Siege 
raised,  16t.    Uestoredto  the  Nizam. 520 

AJoiti  11,  (lue.-.tion  <jf  the  right  of,  in  tlie 
case  of  Satta'a,  ii88.  The  righto)  3i;t- 
tied,  by  the  Queen's  Droelamation,  C89 

Afghanistan  made  over  by  the  KniiK'ror 
rioomavi  on  to  his  brother  Kamran, 
214.  Held  by  Ahmed  .Shah  .\lxlally, 
451.  Lieutenant  Biirnes's  mission  to, 
R'M.  Intrigues  of  tho  Persians  in, 
6.30.  Lord  Auckland's  manifesto  re- 
ppfK-tins,  Mil.  K.xpediiiiin  luider  Sir 
Willouirhhy  Cotton  sent  to,  till.  Ad- 
van<-e  of  the  I'.ri'ish  army,  r!4.',  fii:i. 
S^i;lemnnt  of  the  war,  841.  TurbnlcnfO 
and  ixiileineut  of  the  people,  HG. 
t'npopuLirity  of  the  Kn(jlish,  647.  The 
«'c>int  of  directors  advise  retirement, 
647.  I-ast  milit-irj  oiM-ratioiis  of  tht; 
campaign,  (i'i8  Affairs  of,  after  the 
death  of  Dost  Mahomed,  789.  Seel>o&t 
Mahomed 

Afghans  take  Lnkhnow,  but  driven  ont 
^  Babur,  2:1-3.  Their  success-a  under 
the  mini-<ter  Hentoo,  V4i!,  247,  254.  De- 
feated by  the  Kmperor  .'\khur  at  Pani- 
jrat,2.'i5.  I'heKnsufzyc  Afghans  ilestroy 
Mi  imiK'rial  force,  2tl8.  Di-feated  at  the 
Khyhcr  P.a.ss,  2(:h'.  Their  rebellion 
Btcainst  the  Kmix-ror  AnnmjrzeU-,  342. 
Danger  of  an  Afghan  inv.aslon  of  India, 
(86.    (i  radually  evacuate  the  I'lmjdb  fu 
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far  as  the  Indus,  ."67.     At  war  wil h  th€ 
Sikhs,   t;37.    Conspiracy  among   ihnf« 
of  Sittana,  "7;!.     Defeated,  775 
Afra,  Jam,  becomes  King  of  .Sindo,  157. 

His  death,  l.">7 
Afrasiab  Khan,  adopted  son  of  Kujuf 
Khau,  becomes  minister  at  Dehly,  .'.OS. 
Offers  terms  for  British  assistance,  5"8. 
Seeks  assistance  from  Sindia,  509.  As- 
sjissinated,  50!) 

Afzool  Klian,  volunteers  to  meet  Siva.iee 
with  a  Boejapoor  anny,  337.  Sivajee's 
plot,  337.  Murdered,  and  his  fon-e 
destroyed,  338 

Afzool  khan, becomes  Ameer  of  Afghania- 
tan.  786.     His  death,  786 

Agnew,  Mr.  Vans,  accompan'es  Khan 
Singh  to  Mooltan.  670.  Wounded  there. 
670.     Murdered.  680 

Agni-Kool,  princes  and  champions  of 
Hindooism,  legend  of,  56 

Agra  occ.ipied  by  Hoomayoon  for  hi* 
father,  231.  Joined  by  his  father  thero, 
233.  Recovered  by  Hoomayoon,  2.'il. 
Besieged  and  taken  by  Hemoo  and  hi* 
Patans.  2.55.  Shah  Johan's  buildiUL'* 
at,  3'26.  Besiejred  by  I-mail  Beg  and 
Gholiim  Khadir,  5(>0.  fsindia  defeate"! 
near.  500.  Ixfeat  <if  the  Mahrattas  by 
Lord  Lake  at.  .556.  Capture  of  the  for- 
tress. -Vif,.  Mr.  <?olvin's  addirss  to  tha 
disaffected  Sepoys  at,  725.  He  is  pro- 
tected by  Sindia's  own  body-gnard.  725. 
Defeat  of  the  mutineers  by  Brigadier 
Pohvhele  at,  732.  The  retel  Sepoyi 
defeated  before,  743.  Durbar  of  Lord 
F.lKin  .at,  773.  Provincial  high  conrt 
established  at.  781 

A'jricidtun?  in  India,  22,  23.    S^f  Land 

Aheer,  or  llimloo  cowherd  kings,  147 

Ahmed,  son  of  Tartar  Klian,  succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  Guzerat,  135.  Founds  the 
city  of  Ahmclabad,  1:15.  Redncpfi 
Kattiawar,  1:!5.  Destroys  Hindoo 
temples  a>id  i'ols,  135.  Makes  war 
aRainst  tho  kin-js  of  M.alwah  and 
Khandesh,  135.     IHs  ileath,  136 

Ahnieil,  su(  cecls  to  the  throne  of  Bengal, 
151.     His  death,  l-M 

Ahmed.  Prince.  =on  of  the  Emperor 
Mahnmtd  .Shah,  sent  aftainst  the  Af- 
ghans near  Sirhind,  385.  Whom  he 
repulses,  420.  Succeeds  his  father  ai 
emix>ror,  with  tlie  titleof  Ahmed  .Shal. 
385.420.  Growing  weakness  of  the 
imperial  government,  420.  Asai3ti''l 
by  the  Mahrattas,  420,  421.  Deposed 
and  blinded,  421 

Ahmed  Khan  Soor,  lui^nmes  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Pnujab  as  Siknnder  Slmh 
Soor,  247.     Defeats  Ibrahim  Shah  Soor. 

247.  Seizes  Dehly,  247.  His  sh'.rt 
reiirn,  247,  248.  Defeated  by  Hooma- 
yoon. 248,251.     And  by  Prince  Akbur. 

248.  Esca'/cs  into  the  mountain",  248, 
251.  Hissnbs<'qiientlife,248, 253.  De- 
feated by  the  Kmperor  Akbur  at  rm- 
balla,  254.     And  ngaia  eiicapc*  to  thi 
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inouutaina,  254.  Defeats  the  imiierlal 
general  in  the  Punjab,  25t!.  UefenUs 
Mmikote,  but  =iinendeis,  2-Jti.  Eotiivs 
into  Bengal,  25(> 

Annii^  Kizatn  Shah,  King  of  Ahnied- 
ciigger,  relieved  by  Mahonietl  Begiura, 
King  of  Giizerat,  lo".  Reduces  the 
KOukan,  207.  Defeats  the  Hahmiiny 
generals,  '207.  I'ouncis  the  city  of 
Ahniednugger,  208.  Besieges  Dowliit- 
abuil,  but  raises  the  siege,  208.  'I'he 
furc  given  up  to  him,  208.  His  death, 
208 

A.hme<l  Nizam  Shah,  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Ahniednugger,  oVS.  The  suoco^siori 
disputed,  SI'S.  Provided  with  an 
est,ite,  H14.  Re-igns  all  pretentions  to 
the  kingdom,  'Sli 

Ahmed  Shah,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
UnzeriXt,  294.     Killed,  294 

Ahmeit  Si  ah  .\bdally.  King  of  Afghanis- 
tan, 38.7.  Advances  into  the  Punjab, 
38-5.  Gains  possession  of  Lahore  and 
Mooltan,  38-3.  Defeate<l  by  Prince 
Ahmed,  38.5.  Returns  to  Afghanistan, 
bat  exacts  a  promise  of  tribuie  from 
the  Punjab,  385.  His  second  invu^^ion, 
420.  Obtains  tlie  cession  of  the  Punjab, 
420.  Resents  an  attack  of  the  vizier  on 
the  Punjab,  421.  Attacks  and  plunders 
Dehly.  421.  42G.  His  plunder  and 
rnas3.acre  of  Muttra,  421.  Resisted  by 
tiie  viceroy  of  Oudh  and  the  Jats,  421. 
Appoints  Knjeeb-o()d-Do«lah  to  the 
ci-mniand  of  the  imperial  army,  422. 
Enters  the  Punjab,  and  defeats  the 
Mahrattas,  448.  Defeats  them  totally 
.^t  the  battle  of  Paniput,  449,  450. 
Holds  the  Afghan  territory  of  Dohly, 
451.  His  dominions,  451.  Returns 
from  India,  455 

Ahmed  Shah  Bahmuny,  King  of  the 
lioccan,  defeated  by  Zivffur  Khan  of 
Cuzerat.  1.36.  Again  defeatel  in 
Khand'^h,  l.OG.  Defeats  Hooshuug 
Glioory   King  of  Malwah,  141 

Ahmed  Shah  Bahmuny  II..  placed  on  the 
throne  of  the  Deccan,  183.  Mairies 
the  tister  of  the  King  of  Beejapoor, 
202.     His  death.  18  i 

Ahmed  Sliah  Widly  Bahmuny,  King  of 
the  Deccan.  See  Khan  Khanan  Bah- 
muny 

Ahnieil  Ghoory,  Prince  of  Jlalwah,  set 
aside  by  the  vizier.  142 

Ahmedabad  founded,  135.  Tlie  archi- 
tecture of,  135.  Besieged  by  rebels, 
2iH.  Who  are  defeated  by  the  Emiieror 
Akbur,  2(>5.  Jtozuffer  Shah  defeated 
and  driven  from,  26<!.  Taken  by  as- 
sault by  General  Goddanl,  493 

Ahniednugger,  at  war  with  Berar.  193. 
Which  is  defeated,  193.  And  annexed 
to  Alimednugger,  193.  At  war  with 
Beejapoor,  205.  The  Kizam  Shahy 
dj-nasty  of,  207-211.  Foundation  of 
the  city  of,  208.  Confusion  in  the  I 
kingdom  of,   270.     The  fort  invested  I 
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by  the  Sloghuls,  ar,l  defended  by 
Chand  Beebee,  widow  of  Ally  Adii 
Shah,  270.  Besieged  again  and  cap- 
tured, 271.  The  territory  of,  invaded 
by  the  King  of  Beejapoor,  298.  Tlie 
fort  t)f.  besieged,  but  the  siege  raised, 
298,  307.  Berar  annexed  to,  309.  Dis- 
puted succession  to  the  throne,  313. 
The  various  clainiai;ts,  313.  The  fort 
lie.sioged  by  Prince  Moorad  Mirza,  314. 
t'aptui-ed  by  the  Moghuls,  271,  31  il. 
Recaptured  by  Slullik  Umber,  320. 
Who  is  compelled  to  relinquish  it.  322. 
Part  of  the  dominions  of,  given  to 
Mahomed  Add  Shah  of  Beej.iponr,  329. 
Attacked  by  Sivajee,  3o7.  Retreat  of 
the  Emperor  Aurungzebe  upon,  where 
ho  proposes  to  establish  his  principal 
camp.  35(i.  Fort  of,  surrendered  to  the 
Mabrattas,  44tj.  Captured  by  Genei-ai 
Welleslej,  555.  Insurrection  of  the 
Ramoosees  in  the  province  of.  616 

Ajeet  Singh,  Rana  of  Joiilipoor.  seizii 
Ajniere,  and  aUo\ve<i  to  keep  it,  372. 
Jlade  governor  of  Agi-a,  372 

Ajeet  Sijigh,  u:urdei-s  Sliere  Singh,  668. 
Seized  and  put  to  death,  6G8 

Ajmere,  t.iken  by  the  MahometlanB,  and 
plundere<l,  92.  Settled  by  Kootub-ood- 
deeii,  92,  93.  Taken  by  "Sooltan  Mali- 
mood  Kliiljy,  143.  Seized  by  Ajeet 
Singh,  372 

Aiunta.  cave  temples  at,  59 

Akbur,  Prince,  afterwards  Emperor  of 
Inilia,  his  birth  and  birthplace,  23b. 
Defeats  Sikunder  .Shah  Soor,  King  of 
Dehly,  248.  ilarries  his  cousin,  Ru- 
zeea  Sooltana,  250.  Joins  his  father 
Hoomayoon  at  Peshawur,  251.  And  iji 
defeating  the  Patau  army,  251.  Suc- 
ceeds his  father  in  the  empire,  25;;. 
Condition  of  hLs  dominions  at  this  time, 
253.  Slakes  his  friend  Beirain  Khan 
prime  minister,  2.54.  Pursues  and  di- 
feats  Sikunder  Shah  at  Umballa,  254. 
Loses  Agra  and  Dehly,  254.  Marches 
against  the  Patiins,  255.  Whom  h«j 
defea  s  at  Paniput,  255.  His  general 
Khizr  Khan  defeated  by  Sikunder  Sb.ili 
Soor,  256.  Who  is  driven  into  Bengal. 
2->6.  Becomes  undisputed  master  f.f 
North- Western  India,  256.  Dismiss*^ 
his  minister  Beirain  Khan,  257,  2.'8. 
Determines  to  rule  alone,  258,  259. 
State  of  the  empire  at  this  time,  259. 
Instances  of  his  princely  conduct,  260, 
Marries  a  Hin<loo  princess  of  Snmbhul, 
261.     His   treatment  of  the  Hindoos, 

261.  Defeats  ilie  confederate  Uzbek 
chiefs,  261,  262.  His  ability  and  firm- 
ness, 262.  Returns  to  Agl'a,  262. 
Makes  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  262. 
Changes    the    povemor    of     Malwah,  ' 

262.  Besieges  Chittore,  which  he  ca)i- 
tures,  263.  Takes  Buntunbhore,  26;;. 
Birth  of  his  sons  Selim   .anJ  Moorad, 

263.  Mairies  the  daughter  of  the  Ra- 
jah KuUiau  Mui,  of  Bhikanarj,  '-"jo, 
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Fou«3s  thj  city  of  Futtohpoor  Plkry,  I 
2t;4.     Birth  of  his  third  son,  Daiii«'l, 
2t>4.     Msiko!!  a  canipaipn  into  Giizorat, 
■Jf4.     The  king  of  which  giilimits,  'JM. 
Reilncos  his  cousins.  Ml.     Instance  of 
his  jiei-soiial   bravery,   •2C,i.     Rebellion 
in  GiMerat,  -Jtii.    The  rebels  (l€ft-aU<l 
by   the  eniiieror  at   Ahmeilalad,   '2i'<->.  I 
Annexes  Bentral  and  Behar,  '2ii'<.     His 
mosque   anil    builiiinps    ut   Apra    and 
Kutlehpoor,  •-'!;«.     The  Punjab  iiwiKU-d 
by  hisbrother  MahomciJ  Hakeem  Mirxa, 
ai;«.     Whom  he  conipi'la  to  rette;it  to 
Kal>ool.  2';ti.     S.nds  his  son  Moorad  to 
p  irsue  him.  ititi.     The  Kintr  of  iiu7,o- 
rat    defeated    by    Mir/.a    Khan,    2<6. 
Akbur  dr.iwn  into  disputes  in  the  Deo- 
can,  2<>7.     Marriage  of  his  eldest  son 
Sclim,   'Hi'.       Sends   expetiitions   into 
Kashmere  and  aganst  the  Afjihans  of 
Swat  and  Bijour,  '.'liT.    Annexes   Kash- 
mere, L'tlK.     Visit*  Ka-hniere  and  Ka- 
bool,    '2iiX.     Resides    at    I-ahore,    -itiX. 
•Toonapurh  captured    liy  his    general, 
Mirza  Azeez.  'ifi^.      App<jints  his  son 
Moorftd    govenior    of    Malwah,    W.t. 
Refusal  of  the  kings  of  the  Deocaii  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy.  'Jtiil.  Kan- 
datiar  and  its  dependencies  made  o\er 
to  him,  •.'•)«.     Kxt<'nt  of  his  empire  at 
tbistiine,  ".'filt.  Terms  made  by  Ahnnd- 
jngger,  L'Tii.     Berar  ce<K-d.   -.'To.     The 
l*ttle  of  iswipa.  270,  271 .  Bei  all>  Khan 
Khanan  from  Berar,  271.      Lope-   his 
Kin  ihx)rad,  271.     Proceeds  himself  to 
the  Beccan,  leaving  his   fon  Sclim  in 
charge,   271,   ail.      Be>ieges  and  i-Jip- 
tures  Ahniednugger,    271,  :ll(j.      Con- 
fines the  royal  family  of  Ahmiilnnpger 
in  Gwulior,  ;11G.     And  Assegurh,  2i2. 
Annexes  Khandcsh  finally,  272.  Ueaih 
of  his  son  Daniel,  272,  27M.     Ri'lK^llion 
of  liis  son  Sebm,   272.     The  emjieror 
returns  to  .\gi-a,  272.     His  friend  and 
minister,  AUiol  I'nzl,  murdered.  272. 
His  reconciliation  and   forgivcne.-s  of 
hi»  son,  27;;.     His   illnes-,  27:).      .^nd 
death,  274.      His  niau-olcum  at  Agra, 
274.       Review   of    his  character  an<l 
administration,  274-281.     His  n'venue 
and  fKipnlation  of    his  empire  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  27!t,  28(1.     His  ikt- 
eoual  api)carance, 2SII,  2J<1.    Korbi<ls  the 
Minexation  of  Berar  to  AhmednnggiT, 
.'Wi!t.     Whii-h  is  neveriheli-ss  done,  aoji 
Akbur,    Prime,    son     of    the    Kmiieivir 
Aiirung7x;lie,    accejit-    the     ihione    of 
Rajpoouma.    S44.       Retnats     to    the 
Ucccan,    :t44.       Takes    refuge     with 
Siiiiibhajee,  :J48 
tkbur  Khiin.oou  of  Dost  Mahome<l,  de- 
feat*   the    .Sikhs    in    Peshawur,    (i:t7. 
HfmU  the   insurgent    Afghan    chie  s, 
n;>.     Shoots  Sir  W.   Miicnaghten.  <i<l. 
Arrives  fffore  .Tellalabad,  <>.'<4.  Routed 
bv  the  galTi^on,  ti'.-'> 
iknii..  Kluin.sonof  Po^t  Mahomed,  joins 
Uiu  Siklifl  nt  (joujerut,  Oa& 
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AkiUkoto,  Rajah  of.  glTcs  in  bis  allegiance 

to  the  British,  and  secured  in  his  pos- 
sessions, •'/!<;* 
Albuquerque,  .Monzo.  conducts  an  expe- 
dition tAt  India,  220.  Obtjiins  jicrmis- 
sion  to  settle  at  Quilon,  22(1.  Returns 
to  Kurope,  22(i.  Conducts  another  fleet 
to  India  as  viceroy.  222.  A' tacks  f  Ca- 
licut. 22.'{.  Woimcleii,  and  withdraws, 
223.  Captures  iUm,  223.  His  other 
victories,  223.  tuper^e.led,  and  dies 
of  grief,  223.  His  [xjlicy  and  character, 
22;i 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  viitory  at 
the  Granicus,  4i).  liis  first  expolitioii 
to  India,  4G.  Ueacliei  the  I'uujib.  4(5. 
Sails  down  tlie  Imliis,  4i).  Wounded, 
47.  Effect  of  his  invasion,  48.  His 
ih?:itli,  49 
Alfred,  Prince,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  lie 

visit  to  India,  7yl 
All  Beg  Moghul.  ix'netrates  Rajpootana, 

1117.     D.fcated.  Id" 
Ali  Sheer  .Tarn,  King  of  Sinde,  l-u.    His 

tienevoleixe.  l')7.     His  death,  l.>7 
Aligurh,  mutiny  of  Se)K)ys  at,  724 
Aliverdy    Khan,   defeats   Meer    Huueeb, 
3S2.     Defeated  by  lihasknr  Punt,  ;1K2. 
Attacks  the  Mahiattas.  :f«2.     .loins  the 
I'lshwah,  and  iltfrnts  Rughoojee  Bhos- 
lay,  :jS:i.    AiiiKuntnl  viceroy  of  Bengal, 
o'.in.      Defeats  .S'riilraz   Khan,  who   is 
slain,  ;i!)S.     His  vigorous  government, 
3!lf<,     Admits  the  demands  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  MX.     His  death,  422 
Aliwfil,  battle  I  f,  fl7:! 
AllahaK-ul,    Hullabhi   in'Sfription   at,  »;2. 
The  treiiF  r\  of,  seized  by  Prince  .Seliiii, 
272.     The  fortre-s  seized  by  the  Xawiiii 
of   Oudh,   4:t!i,     R<«-rved  for  tlie  em- 
jeror,  4ti:5.    Ceded   to  the   Mahratta'^. 
477.    The  cession  not  perniitte<l  by  ibo 
English,  4W:!.     But  coutirnie<l   by   the 
Council,  48.").     Ceded   to   the   Kiig  ish, 
6:i4.     Mutiny   of   the   Sejioys   at,   727, 
Saveil   by  Captiiin    Blaster,   727.      la- 
vested  tiy  the  mutineei-s,  7;!o.     Vi->iiec! 
by  cholera.  7;i(i 
Alla-ood-ilecn,  King  of  Beni^al.    .Vv  .Mnl- 

lik  Aly  Mootsinik 
AUa-ood-dn'ii,  King  of  Kashmere.     fief 

Ally  .shi-er 
Alla-ood-ii<><'n,  Prince  of  Ghoor,  defeat* 
Sooltan  lU'hiani  of  Ohnzn\ ,  H9.  Givn 
thecity  up  to  pillage,  .'<ll.  lli~  dcafh.iK) 
Alla"X)d-ile<'n  llnsfiiin  <}u"g"o  Balimiiny, 
/iillnr  Khan  take-  tlie  title  of,  117,  l.")|i. 
Hiscarc<'r.  I.'i!'.  Crowneil  king  of  th.- 
Det'can,  !•'>!•.  Makes  (ioolburgah  liin 
capital,  \.V>.  Makes  his  old  mavler 
Giiiigoo  his  treasuri  r,  l."fl.  Marchcn 
Inwards  Guzerat;  Km.  Extent  of  hie 
di'iniiiions.  IC  '.  Hi)  death.  Kid 
Aila-ofKl-flei  II  Imi'id  .'^liah  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  B<-iar,  I!t2.  His  capital  city, 
G)iwilgiirh,  I!I2.  Endeavours  to  icnla"* 
Mahii'ood  Shah  at  Beeder.  I!i:!.  R'takee 
Mutiorc  lioni  Ameer  Btered,  IU3.     At 
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War  vitb  Ahmfiduugger.  193,20!>.  Loses 
preat  i>art.  of  hisdiniiiiiiou?,  l!*:;!.  HoULs 
lirrar  for  tne  King  of  Giizenit,  1!»;!. 
Joins  Khaiiilesh  and  Gnzerat,  and  de- 
leats  the  King  of  Abuiednugger,  209. 
His  death.  1*5 
Allft-ood-deen  Khiljy,  nephew  of  King 
Jidal-<'inddt'eu  of  Uehly.  liio.  Redtu-es 
the  Hiodoos  of  Bliilsa.  lo:i.  Becomes 
governor  ^^i  Oudb,  103.  Hia  expedition 
to  the  Deccau,  lOo.  D'ltats  the  Hin- 
d(>f)S  near  Eliiclipoov.  li>4.  Obtains 
imniense-  plunder  at  DCtifrarh,  104.  ite- 
tiims  to  Kurra,  lOo.  Conspires  against 
his  uncle,  whom  be  csinses  to  be  mur- 
dered, 105.  Marches  upon  Dehly,  and 
crowned  king,  105.  Sends  an  e.xpeili- 
tion  lo  Jlooitan,  lfV>.  Puts  the  late 
king's  sons  to  death.  ifXH.  His  goTerri- 
nient,  106.  il.trries  the  queen  of  Uuze 
rat,  106.  Drives  the  Moghuls  out  of 
India,  106.  Wounded  at  Kuntunbhore, 
106.  Puts  his  unde,  Kookn  Khan,  to 
death,  107.  Takes  Rnntunbhore,  107. 
His  civil  administration,  1<I7.  Sends 
an  e.xpedit  on  to  Wuningiil,  107.  Re- 
duces Chittore,  107.  Sends  an  expedi- 
tion under  the  stave  Mullik  Kafcwr  to 
Lieogurh,  1  8.  And  to  Wurmigul,  lo9. 
Increase  of  his  wealth  and  magnificence 
of  his  capital  Dehly,  110.  His  vexa- 
tions. 111.  His  death.  Ill 
AUa-ood-deen   Khiljy,  conspires  ngainst 

his  brother,  and  imprisonetl,  14-t 
Ali;i-o<>d  deen  Lotly,  sends  an  expedition 
against  Deldy,  w  hich  is  defeated  by  the 
Knijieror  Hoomayoon,  255 
Alla-oo<i-deeii   MiisaooU,  .succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Dehly,  98.   His  profligacy, 98. 
Deposed  and  put  to  death,  98 
AUa-ood-deen  tshah  IT.  Baliniuny,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne  of  tVie  Deccan,  lt;8. 
His  kindness  to  his  bro.licr  .Mahomed, 
liiS.     Who  conspirt-s  against  him,  Iblt. 
Defeats  Slahomed,  whom  he  lardons  ' 
and  gives  the  estate  of  Uaicliore,  169. 
Invades  and  reduces  the  Konkan,  169. 
At  war  with  Khandfsh  and  Guzerat, 
lh9.      And    with    Beejanugger,     !70. 
Peace   concluded,    171.      His  govern- 
ment, 171.     bends  an  expedition  tothe 
Konkan,  171.     JIassacros  the  foreign 
troops   in  the  fort   of   Chakun,    171. 
Leads  an  army  against  the  King  of 
Gnzf-rat.  171.    His  death,  171 
AUa-ood-deen  Phah  Bahmuny   II.,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne  of  the  Deccan,  183. 
Deposetl  and  put  to  dfath,  183 
AlLi-ood-deen,    Syed,    succeids    to  the 
government  of  Dehly,  12.'>.    Abdicates, 
125.      Adopts    Bheilole   Lody  as   his 
successor.  125 
Ally  Adil  Shah  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Beejapoor,   297.     Restores   the   Sheea 
f.tith  in   his  dominions,  297.     Fnters 
into  an  alliai.ce  with  Ramraj  of  Beeja- 
nugger.   and    invades    Ahniedniigger, 
298.  li(»7.    The  fort  of  which  is  besieged, 
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but  the  siege  raised,  208,  307.  Kenewj 
the  fortifications  of  Xuldioog,  29>. 
I-"' rnis  a  combination  against  tlie 
Rojah  of  Beejanugger,  298,  :!06.  Mar- 
ries Chiind  Beebee  of  Ahmednugger, 
a'ld  obtains  the  fort  of  Sholapoor  as 
her  dowry,  298.  Gives  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  Hoosein  Kizam  Shah  of 
Ahmednugger.  29S.  At  the  defeat  of 
the  Rajah  of  Beejanugger  at  'J'alikobG, 
299.  HOO.  Besieges  Goa.  but  repulse.^, 
wi'h  severe  loss.  oOO.  Makes  a  desultory 
campaign  In  Ahmednugger,  SOO,  309. 
Captures  Eunkapoor  and  Dharwar, 
3110.  His  later  operations,  .'JOl.  Assas- 
sinated, 301.  His  public  works  at 
Beejapoor,  301 

Ally  Adil  bhah  II.,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Beejapoor,  334.  War  de- 
clared against  him  by  Aurungzebe, 
334.  Beejapoor  besieged,  but  a  hasty 
peace  concluded,  335.  Sends  a  force 
again.-t  ftivajee.  who  destroys  it,  337, 
"•38.  Takes  the  field,  and  ret  overs  lost 
tenntory,  338.    His  death.  344 

Ally  Bereed  Shah,  of  Beeder,  joins  a 
Mahomedan  coalition  against  Beeja- 
nugger, 2»8.  At  the  great  battle  of 
TaliKoie.  299 

Ally  (Johur,  Prince  Royal  of  Dehly,  es- 
capes to  Nujeeb-DcMl  Dowlaliand  takes 
the  field.  43t5.  Forms  a  league  tor  the 
inviision  of  Bengal,  438.  Advances 
into  Beliar,  438.  Invests  Patna.  438. 
But  raises  the  siege,  439.  Mu  der  of 
his  father  the  emperor,  448.  His  sou 
Juw:in  Buklit  raised  to  the  throne,  449. 
A  ly  Gohur  ascends  the  throne  as  Shah 
AUuin,  431 

Allygurh,  fort  of,  captured  bj  General 
I  ake,  556 

Ally  Hussein,  adopted  by  and  appointed 
to  succeed  us  Nawab  of  the  Carnatio, 
5 18.  Sot  aside  by  Lord  W^e  lesley, 
5.3 

Ally  .lah  rebels  against  his  father,  532. 
JIade  prisoner,  and  poisons  himseU. 
532 

Ally  Khan,  Bajah  of  Khandesh,  gubmits 
to  the  Emperor  Akbur,  27'i.  Joins  the 
Moghuls  at  the  battle  of  Soopa.  271. 
Kiliod,  271 

Ally  Merdan  Khan,  Persian  governor  of 
Kandahar,  330.  Gives  uj)  Kandahar 
to  the  Emperor  Shah  Jeh.in,  330. 
Invades  Balkh  In  conjunction  vith 
Rajah  Jugut  Singh,  330.  Succeeds, 
330 

AUy  Morad,  Ameer  of  Sinde,  his  con- 
duct to  his  kinsmen.  661.  I'ound 
guilty  of  forgery,  and  his  lands  re- 
sumed, 698 

Ally,  Nizam.    See  Nizam  Ally 

Ally,  Shah,  sor.  of  Boorhan  Kizam 
Shah  I.,  a  competitor  for  the  thrirns 
of  Ahmednugger,  3 1 3.  Snpporte*!  l>/ 
Xohung  Khan,  313.  Cnt  off,  and 
perishes,  313 
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4.11y  Sheer,  his  contest  with  hi;  brothrr 
Jum^ilioeU,  l:W.  Ascemis  th*  throiiu 
of  Kiislimere,  uniler  the  title  of  AUa- 
ooil-deen,  ISO.     His 'loath.  1:10 

ki  y  Tebar  found  unhurt  on  the  battlo- 
(ield,  and  adopted  by  his  uncle,  tbe 
Kmpcror  Bahadur  .Shah,  :i-J8 

Alriiaiiucs,  Hindoo,  their  prophecies, 
71.'. 

Aline  <la,  Don  Francis,  defeats  the  KhiR 
uf  (iuzcrat  in  a  naval  action,  l:tS. 
Ai rives  in  India  with  the  title  of 
A'ieeroy,  •>T2.  Defeats  of  his  fleet,  •>•.>•-'. 
I(e>-eives  reinforce  nent-s,  and  cai)ture-: 
I  he  Mahomed  an  positions,  222.  De- 
stroys Dahid,  222.  De-troys  the  llaho- 
niedan  fleets  at  D  u,  222.  His  cruelty, 
•-'22.  ]{e--i!jns  his  auihoritv,  222. 
Killed  by  Kuffiis.  222 

Almeida,  Lorenzo,  his  death  at  the 
battle  of  Choule.  222 

Almdrah  occupied  by  Colonel  Gardner, 
57fl.  Posees-ion  of.  completed  by 
Colonel  NicoU,  579.  Mutiny  .  £  cJepoys 
at.  725 

Alp  Khan,  ascends  the  throne  of  Mahvah 
under  the  title  of  Hooshung  Ghoory, 
1  ill.  Besieged  in  Dhar,  and  deprive  1 
of  his  .auihonty,  14'i.  Hecovers  his 
dominions,  141.  Defejited  at  tbe  liattle 
of  Kidliiula.  14!.  His  dciith,  141.  His 
buildup's  at  Mandoo,  142 

.MpturKceii,  becomes  Kinjj;  of  Ghnzny,  77 

Altmish.     Si-e  Sliumsh  ooddeen 

Aliif  Khnn,  brother  of  theKinj^of  Dehly, 
iK'sieiJie-i  and  takes  Mooltan,  lO'i,  Km;. 
Takes  the  sons  of  tbe  late  kiusr,  li'fi. 
raptures  Anhuhvara,  and  oltains  ini- 
:nen*  liooty,  lOK.  Captures  Dewul 
Devy.  and  can-'es  her  to  Dehly.  l(l!> 

Alnf  Khan  To^'hluk,  connx-ls  IX-oiJrnrh  to 
submit,  11:1.  Jiesiegcs  \Vnruni,'id,  ll:). 
Wliiih  submits,  114.  His  enthusiastic 
reception  at  Dehly,  114.  As<-end8  the 
throne  at  the  dcaih  of  his  father,  114. 
His  ch;ir»cter.  1 1  I.  Takes  the  titl.-  of 
MahoniLxl  To(j;hliik.  114.  Hi-*  innnensc 
'arnesses,  114.  Induces  the  Mojjhiils 
t«  retire  on  payment  of  a  ransom,  ll."i. 
Snbjugates  the  Deccan  and  annexe* 
I.ukhnow  and  Chitt.nfrong,  115.  Sends 
an  expedition  to  Cliiiia,  11.').  Kbiys 
Baha-(M)d-deen  alive,  116.  Clianye-"  bis 
rapiral  from  Dehly  to  Deo^'urh,  11."). 
His  inhmnanity,  lit!.  .Sulxluesa  retel- 
lion  in  Mooltan,  llfi.  Ma-Siicres  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Dooab,  lit;.  Marches 
H'.'ainst  I'entral  ami  Malabar,  Ilti. 
Burial  of  Ids  t<ioth  atBlieer,  1  Iti.  I'ma 
iliiwii  various  rel  ellions  ami  insurrec- 
tions,117.  Higdeath,  117.  Hisunrjuict 
rii'^n,  1 17 

Alum  Ally,  imperial  general,  Jain  iu 
artion.  ;i7lt 

Aliini«eer  II.,  tuiccewls  to  the  throne  of 
l>elily,  421.  Tails  under  his  vizier's 
■  ontrol,  447.     Mnrlered,  44b 

AlKlioor,  battle  of,  io'j 
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Amboyna,  the  Dutch  expelled  from,  28S 
l')xecution  of  twelve  Ku^jlishinen  at. 
o87.     Captnreil  by  the  British,  r>7;! 

Ameer  Bereed,  liecomes  prime  minister 
of  the  Deccaii,  1K2.  Makes  the  Kiu;? 
Mahmood  Shah  11.  prisoner,  1S2,  lit.!. 
Deposes  his  son.  Alla-ood-deen  SnaU  II., 
l.*<;;.  Marries  the  (ineen,  18:1.  Takes 
Mahore,  which  is  recaptured  by  the 
Kins;  of  Berar,  !!•:).  Succeeds  his 
father  Ka^sim  at  lic-der,  1!I7.  Or- 
ganises a  confederacy  !i},'ainst  the  King 
of  Beejapoor,  I  its.  Who  detVats  him, 
1!I8.  His  intri^nes  with  the  Ueifent  of 
Bet^janUKger,  l!l!»,  200.  Invests  Gool- 
burgah,  21*0.  But  raises  the  siege,  2oI. 
Forms  a  lea'^ne  a^.aiust  Beejanngjrer, 
2(r2.  Joins  Boorhan  Xizam  Shah 
a:^ainst  Ismail  .\dil  Sliab,  who  defeats 
them,  20;!.  His  iii'rifrucs  with  the 
commander  of  the  BeejaiKjor  force-, 
2tKJ.  His  territory  invaded  by  I>niail 
Adil  Shah,  who  completely  defeat-:  him. 
203.  Retires  to  Ood^'heeV,  204.  t  a)), 
tnred  in  his  bed,  and  taken  to  Kiii^ 
Ismail,  201.  Uenews  bis  intrigues, 
205.  Joins  the  Kin^  of  Ahme<tnui.'gir, 
and  defeats  the  King  of  Boejapoor,  SUii. 
His  death,  2!)i! 

Ameer  Khan,  Princr,  be<omes  King  of 
Kashnieve  under  the  title  of  ,\lly  .Shall, 
130.  Loses  his  throne,  131.  Uecog. 
nised  as  the  hejul  of  the  Vati'ins,  .5(i!t. 
His  |)redatory  movements,  5l>l).  His 
l'indhar--<-9,  .'iTO.  Attacks  the  I'ji.iah 
of  Xagpoor,  iilo.  Checked  by  British 
forces  hut  not  s\ippi-cssc<l,  570.  Joini 
a  ICiiRue  of  native  stjites  against  the 
British,  579.  Itnvnges  llajiviotana,  'j'ii 
His  army,  580.  Offer  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  to  h  m,  58l«.  Settles  with 
the  British  government,  594 

.■\ineer  Singh,  his  succession  as  Bajah  of 
Tanjiae  conlirmed  by  the  Board  of 
Dinitors,  .>4S.  But  set  aside,  .54S. 
Surrenders  the  fort  of  Malown,  571'. 
Indmx-s  the  lioorkhas  to  renew  tiie 
war  with  the  Biitish,  5.S0 

Amerkote,  tin-  Kniperor  Hoomayoon'g 
rei^-jition  at,  238 

Ainetbee,  Ilajah  of,  submits  to  the  Briti>h 
government.  7ii5.     But  escapes,  7(i5 

Amiici'st.  l^oril,  reaches  India  as  gover- 
nor-general, U04.  Declares  war  again-it 
Burmah,  t)i)5.  Dissatisfaction  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  at  its  cost.  <>n8. 
Orders  Sir  D.  Ocht<rlony  to  withdraw 
his  prochiination  and  trooiM,  (i09.  Hi'* 
dismay  at  the  re-uit,  lilO.  (Orders  tho 
siege  of  BhuitpiKir,  lllo.  Creat<'d  a'l 
earl,  till.  Makes  Simlah  a  vice-regal 
fanatiiriutn.  (111.  Kir<cts  of  his  tour 
in  the  north-west  provinces,  611. 
Uesigns  and  Itaves  India,  lil2 

Amjud-ool-Moolk  appointetl  prime  mill* 
ister  at  Hyilerabad.  il!iii 

Amot  ceded  to  the  Eatt  India  Couxpuny, 
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AmravKti,  BooJliirt  temple  of,  52,  59 

Amrut  Riio,  the  Ppsluvah's  illegitimate 
brother,  proposes  the  assassination  of 
Sindia,  537.  Attacked  by  Sindia,  SoT. 
His  intrigrnes,  553.  Plunders  thecoun- 
try  towards  Nassuk,  551.  Retires  on  a 
pension,  554 

Amusements  of  the  people  of  India,  14, 
17,  18 

Amvatt,  Mr.,  sent  to  the  Xawdb,  459. 
Killed.  45<l 

AnohidcTa  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  218. 
Their  fort  built  at.  '2>\ 

Anderson,  Lieutenant,  aecomnanies 
Khan  Singh  to  Mooltan,  67!).  Wliere 
he  is  wounded,  fl80.     Murdered,  680 

Andhradj-na-sty,  54,  58.  ~S 

Andrada,  Fernando  Perez  de,  reaches 
Canton,  224 

A  ndrada.  Dom  Luis  de,  Portu?ue!=e  com- 
mander, rei)uls<is  the  Ahniednugger 
forces  before  Choule.  :J00 

Andrews,  Mr.,  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Hyder  Ally,  473 

Angi-ia.  Toolajee,  his  piracies,  41  fl.  His 
fort  of  Severndroo?  captnred,  416. 
His  fleet  burned,  and  Gheriah  taken, 
417 

Anhulwara,  capital  of  Guzerat,  taken  by 
Sooltan  Mahmood,  84.  Captni-ed  by  the 
Mahome<lans,  lUG.  Taken  by  Mozuffer 
Khan,  134 

Aniedeva,  loss  of  Engli^^h  on  the  island  of , 
.S90 

Ankoos  Khan,  r.epjapoor  general,  keeps 
the  besiegers  of  the  city  in  check,  3H2 

Anson,  General,  commander-in  cliief, 
takes  the  field  against  the  Sepoy  reliels, 
723,  724.  Advances  on  Dehly,  but  dies 
of  cholera,  724 

Aunnd  Deo,  Rajah  of  Kashmere,  129. 
His  aeath.  130 

Anund  Rao,  adopted  as  Maharajah  of 
Jhansy,  7ir2.  But  the  adoption  not 
allowed,  703 

Annndpal  becomes  Rajah  of  the  Punjab, 
80.  Defeated  l)y  Mahmood  of  Ghnzny, 
81, 82.  Admitted  to  terms  by  Mahmood, 
82.  Who  sacks  Lahore,  83.  And  com- 
pels Anundpal  to  fly  to  Ajmere.  8-3 

Annndraj,  Rajah  of  Vizagapatam,  his  in- 
surrection against  the  French,  435. 
Assisted  by  Clive,  435.  Joins  Colonel 
Forde,  and  marches  with  him  against 
M.  Conflans,  436 

Auwur-ood-deen  becomes  governor  of 
Arcot,  384 

Anwurood-deen,  or  Anwiir  Sahib,  made 
Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  4i)0.  S<nds 
troops  against  Dupleix,  who  defejits 
them,  402.  Abandons  the  Engli.sh. 
402.  Defeated  and  slain  at  AmU.>or, 
405 

Appa  Bulwunt,  Mahratta  general,  over- 
nms  Mysore,  474,  475 

Appa  Dcsaye  Kepankur  gives  in  his  alle- 
KJiince  to  tlie  British,  and  confinned  in 
Ilia  posseisions,  599 
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Appa  Sahib,  regent  of  'Nagpoor,  makes  a 
treaty  with  the  l!riti>ii.  585.  Causes 
the  idiot  rajah  to  be  strangled,  and 
himself  to  !«  proclaimed,  5fi0.  Attacks 
the  British  troops  with  his  wholeanuy, 
but  repulsed,  591.  Surrcndei'S  himsf>lf 
to  the  Resident.  5;il.  Who  keeps  him 
prisoner,  595.  Ordered  to  be  confimd 
in  -Allahabad,  but  escapes  on  the  way, 
596,  597.  Receives  a.ssistance  fi-om 
Cheetoo  Pindharee,  597.  Receives  pro- 
tection from  the  Rajah  of  Joudhpoor, 
597 

Arabs,  surrender  of,  in  Malligaom.  597 

Ariiui.  succeeds  Kootuh-ood-deeh  as  king 
of  India,  95.  Deficient  in  vigour  and 
resolution,  95.  Deposed  by  Shumah- 
ood-deen  Altmish,  95 

Aravnlli  mountains,  3 

Archi  cctiuc,  commencementof.  in  India, 
51.  That  of  the  Chula  dynasty,  rhe 
Dravidian,  67.  Development  of,  in  rlie 
sontliem  mediiev.nl  kingdoms,  67.  Tlia 
buildings  of  the  C'h:ildkya  dynasty,  71. 
The  Miihomodan  works  in  Ahmedabtid, 
135.  Buildings  of  the  Deccan  during 
the  Bahmuny  dynasty,  184.  Character 
of  Mahomedan  architecture  in  India. 
228.  229.  Of  the  time  of  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah  11. ,  305 

Arcot,  Anwur-ood-deen  becomes  govern  of 
of,  384.  Taken  by  Nasir  Jung,  4'U. 
Lieut.  Clive's  expedition  to,  409.  Be- 
sieged by  Chunda  Sahib's  troip=,  who 
are  driven  back,  409.  A  mor-k  capitu- 
lation of,  to  Lally.  441.  Attac:ked  liy 
Coote,  and  surrenders,  443.  Invest.Al 
by  Hyder  Ally,  .500.     Capitulates,  501 

Arghoon  dyn.osty  of  .Sinde,  158 

Argoam,  battle  of,  557 

Arikera,  battle  of,  524 

Arkully  Khan,  governor  of  Mnoltan,  10.5. 
Refuses  the  throne  of  Dehly.  105.  Di>- 
feated  bv  Aluf  Khan,  and  blinded  and 
put  to  death,  105,  106 

Armegoor,  English  factory  established  jit, 
387.  The  first  place  fortified  by  the 
English  in  India,  388 

Amiy,  Lord  Clive's  difficulties  with  the. 
464.  Mutiny  of  the  Europeans  checked 
by  the  native  I'egiments.  464.  Corporal 
punishment  re-established  in  the,  i;i;7. 
Revolt  of  the  native  troops  (.s^^  Sepoys  i. 
Numl«jr  of  troops  in  British  India  in 
18H8-9,  799 

Amce.  Rajah  S.ahib  and  the  French  de- 
feated by  Clive  at,  409 

Arracan,  its  fertility.  608 

Arrah.  attack  of  the  rel  el  Sepoys  at,  7.'>8. 
Mr.  Boyle's  defence.  738 

AiTian,  his  list  of  Indian  kings,  41 

Ar^lan  d(?poses  Musaood  III.  of  Ghnzny, 
and  nsnrps  the  throne,  88.  Defcf.t"'! 
by  the  Seljnks,  and  flies  to  India,  88. 
Put  to  death,  8S 

Artillery  first  mentioned  in  Indian  war-. 
161 

Aryans,    their   conquest   of    India,    38. 
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rcrio.l  nf  their  invasion.  38.  Their  re- 
ii'-'ioiif=  works,  40.  Lf^ciility  of  tlieir 
first  srttlemiTit,  41.  Their  j»rosr<-ss 
Boi.thw.ird-,  •')" 

A.';i  Ahpor,  rrincp.  fouiuls  Asporfnirh, 
117.  Which  is  troixrhcr"Hs'y  talii-n  liy 
JFiillik  Nu>scer,  147.  Tut  to  ileath, 
118 

A=ccreiirh,  fiustness  of,  taVpn  hy  MuUik 
Nrsseer,  Kiiifcof  Kh.iivlf'sh.  14".  Pe- 
scriijtion  of  it,  147.  Besie<.'e<l  and  taken 
hy  the  Kmperor  Aktuir,  272.  Fortress 
of.  (•aptiire<l  hy  Ni/.ain-ool-Moolk.  o70. 
C'edwl  ill  perpetuity  to  the  Pfslnvah, 
447.  Suriendered  to  Sir  J.  Jialcolm, 
596 

Aslilmrnham.  Oeneral.  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  forre.^  in  China,  7l-'> 

Ashta,  defeat  of  Miihrattii  horsemen  at, 
.■.!)(i 

Ankary.  Mirza.son  of  the  Emperor  Palnir, 
appointfd  povernor  of  Mewat,  2:^.4. 
.loins  his  lirother  Tfoomayoon.  after 
his  defeat.  217.  Holds  Kaiiilahiir  for 
his  hrother  KamriVn.  21'.l.  .'^iirr  nders 
It  to  his  hrother,  the  eTiilx?ror.  249 

Asof  Khan,  prime  minister  to  the  Em- 
peror Shah  .lehan,  sniipresses  a  rebel - 
iton  of  Prince  Shahriar.  :i2i;.  Besieges 
Hcejajmor,  hut  witl  out  resnlt,  :!2S 

Asof  Khan  Uzl  ek,  iH-fiuees  (lima,  and 
retains  the  spoil,  2l>l.  Declares  his 
independence,  2H1 

A>of-ofKl-l1o\vlah  I  eeomes  vizier  of  Oudh, 
4>t.i.     His  death.  -V-i 

Asi^ka.  Kin<r  of  ^fa^'hada,  -II.  His  do. 
minions,  ■'il.  His  character  and  acts, 
.'il.  Hcconies  a  Hooilhist,  ;'il.  His 
intercourse  with  (ireece.  Syria,  anil 
Et-'vpt.  ."'l.  His  archifx-ctore,  ."p1.  His 
death,  •'•2.  Division  of  his  emjiiie.  52. 
Hissncceasors  .13.  His  etlirts engraved 
npon  rocks,  i!0 

A-sam.  diffirnlties  in.  (Iftfi.  Occupied  hy 
Cnlonel  Itichards,  mti.  Ceded  to  ICnp- 
I.ind,  (ios.  Value  of  the  proviute, 
(iO"*.     Tea  cviltivation  of,  (!fl8 

A^saye.  hattle  of,  ."i.'i."i 

Assiid  Khan.  Heejaporn  flenernl,  rontg 
the  I'eeilir  forces,  20!.  Ap|ioin  e<I 
protector  of  the  kingdom.  20';.  Be- 
comes minister  of  the  Kiny  of  Bee- 
JBpo<ir,  his  offers  to  the  rortutrneBC 
for  the  surrender  of  I'riiKC  AUli>oIla, 
282.  His  wealth  piven  to  them,  hilt 
lliev  refuse  to  |>ei-forni  their  promi-c, 
2«2".  IMires  to  his  e>tat.  s.  2'.'fi.  lie- 
leases  his  mister  from  his  didlcnlties, 
20fi.  Defeats  the  King  of  Golcondah, 
20i;.     Hi«  loyalty,  2;i7 

Agsiid  Kh>-n.  Acirnnpzelie's  general,  sent 
■gainst  Glngee,  lint  nnahle  to  take  it, 
?,'>'A.  Sees  the  bodies  of  his  son  and  of 
the  Emperor  .TchAndAr  Shah  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Dehly.  :!<;;t. 
f-nbmits  to  the  i;mperor  Bahadur  Shah, 
»nd  pnrd'ined,  Il-Ml.  J'rotecis  the  fugi- 
tive Eraj-eri-r  Jehandar  .■Shah,  o(j;l 


AVR 

Astrologj",  influence  of,  over  theHlndors, 

7 1.-. 
Athletic  exercises  of  the  people  of  ludift, 

Attock,  fort  of,  defended  by  Major  Her- 
belt,  i;>!7 

Auckland,  Lord,  becomes  governor-gene- 
ral, (i:l.i.  Passes  the  '  Black  Act,'  6n. 
Has  to  decide  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Oudh,  G:W.  His  minnte  on 
Oudh,  (>:fii.  Befuses  to  assist  Dost 
Wahome<l  of  Afghanistan*  GS7.  JSenda 
Lieutenant  Bumeson  a  mission  to  Ka- 
Viool,  (;:i.S.  His  curt  letters  to  Dogt 
Mahomed,  C,:y.t.  Sends  Mr.  Macnngh- 
teii  to  Uimjeet  Singh,  (139.  Sends  an 
expedition  from  Bomhav  to  KaiTaek, 
(I4n.  His  Siiiilah  manifesto,  WO,  tUl 
The  war  in  .\fghanistan,  fill-mi. 
Cre.-itod  an  earl,  (144.  Determines  to 
keep  the  troops  at  Kalnxd,  CAT.  His 
prostiirion  of  mind  and  bo  ly  at  tli» 
nii^ortimes  in  Afghanistan.  <i.'2.  Suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  EUcnborough,  (i.">2. 
His  acts, "(;")2 

Anngior.  President,  defends  Itombay,  "01. 
Puts  down  a  mutiny  of  the  garrison, 
;i92.  Separates  the  civil  servants  into 
classes,  :!!i2 

Auriingaliad.  city  of  ICi'rVee  changed  to, 
;io:!.  Biissj"s  march  "'n.  4:i'>.  Onler  re 
stored  by  him.  4:^-"i.  Part  of  province  of. 
cidi'd  to  the  Pesh\vah,417.  Thegreater 
part  of,  ceded  to  the  Mahrattas.  4.')2, 
I'artial  mutiny  of  the  .Sepoys  at,  7.">'i 

Aiirnng'^ebc,  Piini'e,  left  as  a  hostage 
with  his  grandfather,  tlie  Emperor 
.lehiingeer,  324  Sent  to  siipei-sede  his 
brother  Moorad  in  Balkh,  330.  His 
disa-strous  retreat,  330.  Besii-ges  Kan- 
dahar unsucc<>ssfiilty,  330.  Sent  as 
viceroy  to  the  Deccan.  330-3.13.  Fonnds 
Anriinuabad,  333.  His  succe-ssfnl  civil 
government,  333,  His  campaign  in 
tb'l(onilah,  334.  Sacks  Hydei-abad, 
334.  Besiegi'S  the  king  in  the  city  of 
(iolcondah,  3*1.  Concluiles  jieace,  331. 
Captures  the  city  of  Beeiler,  331.  Bi- 
siegi-s  Beejapoor.  33.'i,  Hears  of  his 
father's  illnes.s,  and  concludes  jx-ace, 
33.5.  Proceeds  to  Hlndostnn  to  con- 
tend with  his  brother  Dara  for  the 
throne.  33.').  Ch.-inu-ter  of  his  three 
briithers,  '.VMi.  .loins  his  brother 
Moorad  in  Mnlwah.  33.'>.  Defeats  l.ia 
brother  Diira.  ami  dt  poses  Ids  father, 
3".fi.  Usnrps  the  government,  and  im- 
))risonR  ^looriid.  33t>.  Death  of  his 
father,  33fi.  His  intercourse  with 
Sivajee,  337.  His  letter  t«  Sivajeo 
rpiotcfl,  337.  Has  his  brother  Dii:8 
tricfl  and  behiadefl  in  prisi^n,  33W. 
Sends  a  force  airainst  his  brother 
Shfxijah,  Z-',K.  Who  is  defeated  and 
disapt«"ars,  338.  .Sends  hi  sonSooliaii 
Mauznm  with  U.ijah  .ley  .'!in'.!h  to 
check  the  .Mahrattas,  339  Hi^notivo 
in  regard  to  Sivujec,  340.     Who  joiw 
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Jpy  Slrirh  in  his  riinipai?n.  340.  In- 
vites Sivajee  to  cuurt,  ;f4i).  Who  esi'apes 
111  (1ieg'jise,841.  His  a  aim,  341.  Oixlers 
Bivajee  to  be  arrested,  341.  But  his 
Mmy  ilefwited  by  Sivajee,  341.  Recalls 
his  son  Sooltan  Maiizum  and  Mohnbut 
Khan,  341.  And  replaces  them  by  Khan 
.7ehan,342.  Uet  ellion  of  the  Afghans, 
342.  Aurungzebe  proi-eeds  agaiiiSt 
then:,  342.  Returns  to  quell  distur- 
bances at  Dehly,  342.  Puts  down  the 
sect  of  Satnarainies,  342.  And  mas- 
sacres the  Hindoos,  ;142.  Imposes  the 
capitation-tax  on  Hindiws,  342.  De- 
velopment of  his  austerity  and  fanati- 
cism, 343.  Bad  effect  of  his  policy,  343. 
His  war  with  the  Rajpoots,  343.  Re- 
bellion of  his  son.  Prince  Akbur,  344. 
Break  up  of  the  Rajpoot  confederacy, 
344.  Makes  peace  with  the  Rajah  of 
•fondhpoor,  344.  Sends  an  army  against 
Sivajee,  who  had  de  dared  liis  indepen- 
dence, "4.'>.  Riinoves  Khan  Jehan,and 
appoints  Dilere  Khan  regent,  34*;.  U  is 
alami  at  the  progress  of  Sir»jee,  34t;. 
AiTives  in  the  Decern,  348.  His  policy, 
348.  Failure  of  his  campaign,  34!». 
Benewal  of  thecampaign,  341).  Invades 
Beejapoor,  349.  And  invests  the  for- 
tress, 349.  Sends  Kban  Je'iau  against 
Golcondah,  349.  Capitulation  of  Beeja- 
poor, 350.  Prince  Miiazzim  concludes 
a  ciin^-entioii  with  Golcondah,  o")(). 
Against  which  the  emi)eror  declares 
war,  3.30.  And  puts  an  end  to  th(! 
Kootub  Shahy  dynasty,  3"il.  Puts 
S::nibli.ijee  and  his  friend  Kuloosha  to 
death,  3.52.  Sends  an  army  to  Giugce, 
which  it  fail<  to  take.  3.">2,  3.")3.  Foiled 
by  the  Mahraita  leaders  in  thcDcccan, 
3.53.  Gingee  linally  taken  by  cs<-alade, 
3.53.  Resumes  tlie  w;ir  witb  the  Mah- 
rattos,  3.54.  His  ])l:iu  of  campaign,  354. 
Takes  Sattara,  354.  And  some  main 
foit*  of  the  ilahrattas,  354.  Popularity 
of  the  war  with  the  Moghuls,  355. 
Rebellion  of  the  Rajpoots  and  .lats,  355. 
Second  Beydur  rebellion,  355.  The 
emperor's  loler  to  Pam  Naik,  35ti. 
Besieges  Wakingcrah,  but  without  ef- 
fect, 35(i.  Opens  negotiations  with  the 
Ilahrattas,  5G.  Retreat  of  the  im- 
perial forces  to  Ahmi-dnugger,  35H. 
Atta-ked  on  the  way  with  loss,  35ii. 
Retaliates  on  the  English,  393,  394. 
Grants  them  privileges  to  trade,  394. 
His  death,  35ti.  His  character  and 
bail  effects  of  his  policy,  357.  Results 
of  his  will,  357,  3.58 

/.Utciiil,  M.,  joins  llozuffer  .Tung  and 
Chunda  i-ahib  with  a  French  force,  405 

Ava,  revolution  at,  and  dethronement  of 
the  king  of,  694 

Ayacotta,  town  of,  purchased  by  the 
Knjah  of  Travancore,  521.  Demanded 
by  Tijipoo.  522 

'  Ayeen  Akbiiri,"  Iilr.  Gladwin's  transla- 
tion of  the, 279 
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Azpem-ood-Dowlah,  beconies  NawAb  of 
the  Carnatic,  549 

Azeez  Koka,  .\Iirza,  governor  of  Malwah, 
2t)7.  Viceroy  of  Giizorat,  2(>8.  Attempts 
to  annex  Kattiawar,  but  fails,  2ii8. 
Captures  .Toonagnrh,  2li8.  King  SIo- 
ziitler  given  up  tJo  him,  2C9 

Azim,  Prince,  son  of  the  F.mperor  Au- 
ningzebe,  sent  to  reduce  the  Mahi-atta 
force  in  the  north,  349.  F.iils,  349. 
Marches  into  the  Deccan,  and  takes 
Sholapoor,  349.  Retreats,  349.  Ad- 
vances with  his  father  on  Beejapoor, 
349.  Dominions  left  him  by  his  father, 
357.  Defeated  b.v  his  I.Tother  Jluazzini, 
and  slain,  3.58.   His  >ons  also  sl»in,  358 

Azim  Jah  claims  the  throne  of  the  Car- 
natic, (i98 

Azim  Khan  defeats  the  Beejapoor  annv, 
328 

Azim  Oolla  Khan,  agent  in  England  to 
Nana  Saliib,  717.  His  stories  of  Eng- 
land's weakness,  717,  718.  His  progress 
with  his  ma-ter,  722.  Dies  in  the 
jungles  of  Nipal,  7C(> 

Azimgnrh,  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at,  727. 
Order  maintaineil  liv  Mr.Venablcsat,73.5 

Azim-ush-.Shan,  son  of  Prince  Muazzim, 
c.aded  lip  by  his  fnther  from  Bengal, 
3.58.  His  contest  with  his  brothers  for 
the  tlirdiie,  3G1.  Diowne<l  in  the 
Ravee,  3(il.     His  son  Fei-oksiar,  362 

Aziiiiit-ooI-Moolk  defeated  by  Ahmed 
Nizani  Sliah  of  Ahmeduugger,  207 


pA'CUX,  Afghan  chieftain  of  Bengal, 

^  *     reljels,  but  defeau-d,  234 

Babnr,  rules  Kabool,  127,  230.  Invited 
to  India.  127,  231.  Defeats  the  King 
of  Dehly  at  Paniput,  127,  231.  Re>torP3 
orler  in  Kashmeie.  132.  His  descent 
and  birth,  230.  His  fortunes  and 
career,  231.  His  autobiography,  230, 
231,  234.  Proclaimed  Empeior  of 
Ii^lia,  231.  Defeats  a  Hindoo  army  at 
Sikrv,  232,  233.  His  other  i  oiiq:;?sts, 
233."  His  d.ath,  233.  His  burial- 
place,  233.     His  career,  233.  234 

Bactrians,  Greek,  their  inva.-ions  of 
Xorthera  Ii  dia.  .55 

Biulaon,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at,  726 

Bahadoor  Khan,  Khan,  reunion  of  the 
rebel  Sepoys  under,  at  Bareilly,  753 

Bahadur  Eiinda,  iueft'ectnally  besieged  by 
I  he  Niz.am,  .523 

Bah.adur  Khan  Farooky,  of  Khandcsh, 
gives  his  tlanghter  in  marriage  to 
Prince  Moorad,  271 

Bahadur  Khan  Geelsny  attack!  Bteja- 
poor,  but  defeated,  195 

Bahadur  Khan  Loh.aiiy,  governor  ol 
Behar,  decl.ares  his  independence,  127 

Bahwlnr  Khan  Uzbek,  rebels  and  is  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Emperor  Akbur,  262 

Bahadur  Nahir  of  Jlecrut  helps  Aboo  Bukr 
to  regain  Dehly,  121.  Fails  to  plunder 
the  city,  121 
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Bnhadnr  Miznm  Phah,  iiifatt  son  of 
Il>nihiin  Niznm  Shall.  313.  Sent  to  n 
forti-ess.  .313.  The  fort  of  AhnKxinngRer 
defended  by  Chand  Beebee  in  his 
cause,  313.  She  causes  him  to  be 
orowned,  314.  Sent  to  the  Empe- 
ror Akbur,  and  contine<l  in  Gwalior,  3 If! 

P>a1iadur  Sbah.  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Gnzerat,  H.O.  Conspiracy  apiiiist 
h'm,  H-l.  Takes  Miiiuloo,  and  makes 
the  king  of  Muhvah  pr  soner.  145. 
.Toins  a  lea  ne  ajrainst  AhmednnfTKer, 
which  is  deeate<l,  -idO,  210,  •2i)\,  W2. 
And  its  king  humiliated,  210.  His 
iiicrc-iseu  power,  23.i.  Helps  .^.lla- 
ood-deen  Loilv  ajjaiiist  Behlv.  23.'>. 
Takes  Chittore.  2">.'i.  Defeated"  by  the 
Kmpcror  Hojmayoon,  and  compelled 
to  take  Tefupre  at  l)iu,  2:J-'>,  2i)2.  Forms 
an  alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  and 
V  des  them  Bassein  and  Diu,  282. 
Killed  at  Diu,  282,  2n3 

Baha  urShah(«cea/,jo  MuAzzim.  Prince), 
crowned  Emperor,  S-'-n.  Pardons 
Prince  Azim'-^  adherents,  3."i9.  Marches 
against  his  brother  Prince  Kambuksh, 
who  is  slain  in  action,  a.";!!.  Pro- 
ceeds to  Hajp  otana.  3'iO.  His  cam- 
paign against  the  Sikhs,  3<11.  His 
death,  3r>l.  His  character,  361.  Con- 
test between  his  sons,  3G1 

BaUidur  .Shah.  Sff  Mahomed  Bahadur 
f.hah,  KiiiK  of  Dehly 

Bdha-ood-deen,  ricei-oy  of  the  Deccan. 
relicls,  ll.").  Given  up  to  the  King  of 
Dehly.  and  flayed  alive,  11.') 

Bahniuny  dynasty  of  the  Deccan,  117, 
159-184.  lleview  01  its  character, 
183 

Biilioor,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  by 
Major  Liiwren<!e,  410 

Biillie,  C'  lonel. attacked  byTippoo,  .MMi. 
Surrounded  by  Hyder's  armv,  and 
surrenders,  .''00.  Some  of  his  men 
masfacred.  .">00 

Baird,  General,  Icn-dsthe  storming  party 
at  Seringapatain,  .^42 

Baiza  Bye,  her  quam-l  with  her  adnptwl 
s'ln.  H3I.  Obliged  to  retire  from  Gwa- 
lior, 631 

Ba.ia.  cave  temples  at.  •'54 

Dijee  Rfio,  siic<-prds  his  father  as  P/>«h- 
wah  of  Mahratta.  37'i.  His  niea-nrcs. 
373.  lU-taliates  on  Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
37.i.  Defeats  DhahAry  near  Ranxla, 
n7'i.  Becomes  supreme  without  a  rivnl, 
376.  Comes  to  an  agreement  with 
Kizam-ool-Moolk.  376.  His  measitn'S, 
876.  Obtains  Jhonsy  and  estates 
tn  Kal|)ee,  376.  OI>tains  the  govern- 
ment fif  Jriilwah.  377.  Prca.<cs  his 
demands  on  Malwah  and  Onzerat,  877. 
.Uta"ke<l  by  th'-  irnjiorial  force*,  1(77. 
Hari'hes  up'Hi  Dehly.  378.  Iletieatson 
p.iyment  of  liis  expenses,  37.S.  Uencwa 
his  demands.  3K1.  Strengthens  him- 
nelf  with  alliances.  381.  Encollnter.^ 
opposition  (rom  hU  own  officers,  381. 
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His  difflciilt  position,  381.  His  deutU, 
381.  His  charai-ter  and  acts,  381 
Bajee  Rao,  his  influence  over  the  young 
Peshwah,  .')33.  Who  commits  suicide, 
and  nominates  Bajee  his  succes-sor, 
533.  Opposes  his  brother  Chimnajee 
E4o,  who  is  adopted  by  the  widow  of 
the  late  Pi-shwah,  .IS.^.  Sent  to  Hin- 
dostan.  ■'',:W.  Intrigues  for  the  Pf^ti- 
wahsliii>,  -Wfi.  Finnllv  invested  as  Posh- 
wah,  .^36.  His  p.>rtMy,  ■'•36.  ConfimH 
the  treaty  of  Mhar.  r,:i~.  Revokes  the 
treaty,  •i38,  .'tio.  Swears  to  be  true  to 
Nana  Furnawees,  HH.  His  intrigues 
against  the  English,  with  whom  he 
declines  a  sutisidiary  alliance.  5i''. 
Congratulates  the  governor-general  ou 
his  victory  over  Tippoo  Sooltan,  'A'k 
His  war  with  Kolapoor,  .')46.  .Joini 
Sindia,  and  defeated  by  Holkar,  W7. 
Flies  into  the  fortress  of  Singurh.  ''iT. 
Iv-xecutesthe  treaty  of  Basscin  wit!;  tlie 
English,  .547.  And  confirms  the  treaty 
of  Mhar,  .MT  Military  operation's  to 
support  liim,.5-")4.  Reaches  Potina,5.'.4. 
•Joins  a  league  of  native  states  ngain.st 
the  British,  .57ft.  His  intrigues,  ')81. 
Raises  a  I'rigiule  of  ."-epoys  under  Cap- 
tain Ford,  .581.  His  adviser  Trimbuk- 
jee  Dainglia,  .5S2.  .''ncreases  his  army, 
.582.  Re-establishes  his  secret  agencie-i, 
682.  In.stiga'es  the  murder  of  Gunga 
Dhur  Shastree,  -582.  Surrenders  Trim- 
bukjee  Dainglia  tf)  the  British,  .5s:;. 
Escir,)e  of  Dainglia,  who  raises  troop", 
.58..  Agrees  to  the  demand  of  the 
governor-general,  •583.  Execut«^  a  new 
treaty,  .583.  TemH  of  the  trt-aty,  .58.!. 
Sends  money  to  Sindia,  .'•86.  Bi-e.'iks 
into  war,  .587.  His  peaceful  profession* 
an<l  covert  procee<lings.  -587.  Satls'let 
Sir  •Tohii  Malcolm,  but  roufcs  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  suspicions,  ^587.  His 
sihenic  of  corrupting  the  English  offi- 
cers and  their  Sei'oys,  and  a'-sassinatiiij? 
Mr.  Klphiiistoiie,  •5.'<7.  His  thr.aten- 
iiig  position  at  the  l)uss('Ta  at  Pooiia, 
.588.  A<ivnnces  his  army,  and  is  met 
by  the  British,  .588.  Abandons  Poona, 
and  flies  to  Sattara.  580.  I'nr-'ued  liy 
the  victors,  68!).  'Witnesses  the  fight 
at  Korygaoin,  f>90.  His  flight  to  the 
north.  6!»0.  His  dominioni  annex-d 
by  the  governor-general.  .591.  Cor- 
responds  with  Appa  Siihib  of  Nagpoor, 
690.  His  intrigues  at  Indoor.  .592. 
Assiste<l  by  Apjja Sahib,  .595.  His  force 
routed  at  .'^•wnee,  69.5.  Sues  for  peace, 
89-5.  Terms  demnndcfl  from  him,  69.", 
Pensionird,  and  resides  at  Bithoor,  596, 
His  death,  698.  HU  adopted  8on,NAiia 
.'^abib,  1198 

Biila  R.w>.  joins  his  brother.  XAna  Pahlh, 
and  outflanks  General  Windham,  746. 
Driven  into  the  jungles  of  Nipiil,  where 
he  dies,  766 

Bidnpo<.r,  battle  of,  370.  Ceded  to  tho 
iUahraltnt),  476 
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Bala^ore,  English  factory  csta'jlisbed  at, 

Balkh,  residence  of  Suliooktngeen  of 
Ghiiziiy,  7(<.  Puccessfully  invailed  by 
the  MoghuU  under  Ally  ileiilan  Khau, 
ooO 

Ballajee  Rao,  aon  of  Bajee  Rao,  succeeds 
as  I'esliwah,  :!81.  Renews  his  demands 
upon  JIalwah,  ;i82.  Encamps  near  the 
NerbuMdah,  and  negotiates  with  the 
court,  :18"J,  38;;.  Joins  Alivordy  Khan 
asiainst  Rughoojee  Blioslay,  'AM. 
Who  is  defeated,  o8;i.  ilis  reward, 
383.     His  office  onfinued  hereditarily, 

412,  413.  Acts  in  the  interest  of  (rliazee- 
ood-deen,  412.  At  war  with  Salabut 
Jung,  413.      An  armistice  concluded, 

413.  Obtains  a  cession  of  the  countrj- 
lietween  the  Tapiy  and  Goilavery,  414. 
Invatles  Mysore,  415.  Visits  the  Car- 
natic,  41.5.  Joins  the  'Bombay  govern- 
ment in  si^pres>ing  piracy,  41(1.  Re- 
ceives Sevemdroog,  and  cedes  Bancoote 
to  the  English,  416.  Joins  Salabut 
Jung  in  besieging  Savanoor,  417. 
His  intrigues  against  If.  Bussy,  417. 
To  whom  he  offers  senice,  418. 
Offers  Clive  assLstance.  429.  Invades 
Mysore,  and  cannonades  Seringa patani, 
44t>.  His  demands  c<impromi!«d,  44(j. 
Returns  to  Poonah,  44().  Reca'ls  his 
army  from  Mysore,  44<>.  Moves  against 
the  Nizam,  446.  Who  is  defeated  a'  d 
makes  pc-ice,  447.  Sends  an  army  to 
invade  Hindostan,  448.  His  s<m  and 
heir  WiSwas  Rao  accompanies  it,  and 
is  killed,  44!),  4.50.  Complete  destruc- 
tion of  his  armj-  at  Paniput,  449,  450. 
Loses  his  reason,  and  dies,  4-50 

Ballajee  Wishwanath,   a    Brahmin,  be- 
comes Peshwah  of  the  Mahrattas.  SG'i. 
His  a<lvice  to  his  master,  3(i6.    Marches 
■<Tith  Hoosein  .\lly  to  Debly,  367.    Dis- 
missed and  his  master's  claims  settle<l, 
3G9.     Has  charge  of  Shao's  mother  and 
family,  369.     His  death,  373 
BalloL>a  Tiintia,  minister  to  .Sindia,  his 
intrigues  resixKMing  the  Peshwahship, 
.535.     Confined  by  .>?india,  536 
Eanawassy,  Kailamba  princes  of,  71 
Bancoote  cede<i  to  the  Kiiglish,  416 
Banda  captured  by  the  British.  573 
Banda,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at,  725 
Bangalore,  taken  by  Sivajee,  34.5.     Cap- 
tured     bv    >'izam     .\llv,     468.       In- 
vested   by   Colonel  Smith,  472.      The 
siege  raised,  472.     Cc-ded  to  the  Mah- 
rattas, 475.     Taken  by  assault  by  Lord 
•  Cornwallis,  523.      Who  takes   up  his 
position  there,  524 
Bankers,   Hindoo,  their  title  of   Bhag- 

inutty,  318 
Banking  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 

21.22 
Bantam,   the   first   English    factory    in 
India   establishefl    at,    287.     Re-est.i- 
blislied  as  an  English  pn"sidency,  388 
Bauy  Jam,  succeeds  to  t.'ie  throne  of 
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Sin.le,  157.  His  king'om  invaded  bj 
King  Feroze  Togliluk,  157.  Who  takes 
the  Jam  to  Dehly,  and  restores  him, 
157 

Bappoo  G6kla,  the  Peshwah's  minister, 
5K7.  Refuses  to  l.e  conceniod  in 
treachery  against  Mr.  Klphinstonc, 
.58.>.  Repulse*!  by  Colonel  Burr,  58'.i. 
Defeated  by  General  Smith  and  killed 
at  Ashta,  590.  His  kindness  to  two 
English  prisoners,  598 

Barabuttee,  fort  of,  captured  by  storm, 
557 

Banih  Mah.il  overrun  by  Colonel  Wood, 
472.    But  recovered  by"  Hyder  Ally,  472 

Biii-eilly,  capital  city  of  Rohilkiuind, 
451.  Mutiny  of  Seiwys  at.  724,  725. 
Rising  of  the  Mahonietlans  at,  725. 
Union  of  the  reliel  leailer^  at,  753. 
Operations  of  Sir  Colin  Caniplfll 
against,  753.  Taken,  but  the  leaders 
esra))e.  753 

Barlow,  Sir  CJeofge,  succeeds  Lord  Corn- 
wallis as  govemor-gener;il,5(J3.  Allows 
Holkar  to  rav.ige  the  country.  56.5. 
Compelled  to  repress  an  attempt  to 
form  a  new  Ic.-jgue,  565.  His  financial 
measures,  566.  His  arrangenient,s  for 
the  local  arUninistratiou  of  the  newly 
acquired  provinces,  566.  TransfeiTcd 
to  the  government  of  Madras,  566. 
Events  there  under  his  iidmini>tr:ition, 
571.  Suppresses  a  mntinj-  of  European 
officers,  572.     Recalled,  573 

Barnard.  Sir  Henry,  becomes  commander- 
in-chief,  724.  Advances  towards 
Dehly,  724.  Joined  by  Brigaiiier 
Wilson,  724.  His  crowds  of  enemies, 
729.  Advances  from  AUypoor.  731. 
Defeats  the  mutini«rs  at  Budlee  Serai, 
731.  Besieges  Dehly,  732.  His  death, 
732 

Bamet,  Commodore,  sent  with  a  fleet  to 
India,  400.  Engages  the  French  fleet 
off  Xegapatam,  and  retreats,  40  i 

Baroch.  city  of,  taken  by  storm  by  the 
English,  488.  Captured  by  the  British, 
556 

Baroda.  battle  near,  375 

Barrackpfjor,  mutiny  of  three  Sepoy 
regiments  at,  606.  Fires  at,  720.  I'he 
Sepoy  mutineers  at,  disarmed,  735 

Barrows  in  Indi.i.  39 

Barwell,  Mr.,  appointed  memler  of  the 
Council,  480 

Basali.t  Jung,  usurp?  his  brother  Salabut 
Jung's  authority.  435.  The  great  seal 
given  to  bim,  435.  Createil  iniiiisteT 
to  .'-alabat  Jung,  445.  bupers>'ded  by 
Nizam  Ally,  446.  Goes  to  his  pr--. 
vince  of  Adony,  446.  His  jowcr  re- 
du'.;e<l  by  J»izam  Ally,  467.  Ovf-rnirj 
Mah  atta  territory,  4s8.  His  treaty 
with  the  English,  498.  Cedes  Guu- 
toor.  499 

Bassein  ceded  to  the  Portuguese,  282. 
The  fort  of,  surrenders  to  the  Mah- 
rattas, :>d7.     Ceded  to  t.ie  KoglUh,  4^3. 
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WV.i)  hpsiope  and  capture  it.  494.     Be- 
coverod  hy  the  JInhratia.s,  406.    Treaty 
of.  tonclniled,  .■>47.     Taken  by  General 
Uo  win.  tiiia 
Baiavia,  city  of,  submits  to  the  British, 

lJ;iyHzeo<1  Khan,  takes  Lukh'  ow,  but 
(iriveii  out  by  Babnr,  2:W.  Again 
relK?!?.  •,!  :4.  But  defeated  by  Hooma- 
yoon,  'Joi 

Baylcy,  Mr.  Buttcrwnrth,  becomes  acting 
u'ov(M'nor-poiioral.  til 2 

Baz  Bahadur.  King  of  .Mal.>ah.  defeated 
liy  Ada'ii  Khan,  2l!0.  Regains  his 
dominions,  but  again  dispc>s8es.se<1,  2tiO. 
In  the  service  of  tlie  Kniperor  Akbur, 
2tlO.     11  i~  character  and  career.  '21n 

Beadon,  Sir  ("i'<;il,  beutenau'-givernnr  of 
Bengal.  aniina<lversioti  on  him  for  tlie 
Oris.'^a  famine.  T.S'i 

B-dar  Bukht,  son  of  Prince  Azim,  slain, 
:!.-.8 

Belnore,  at  war  with  the  Rajah  of  rhit» 
tleflriiog,  411.").  Deiiendcnt  on  Mysore, 
4.".-".,  Attacked  by  the  English;  :.(!.'>. 
Capitulates,  o06.  The  convention  vio- 
laifil  by  Tippoo,  ■>»*> 

Be-fder.  citt  of.  founded.  1B8.  Taken  by 
Prince  .4)af  Khan,  113.  Piscription 
of.  lii!>.  Become.-!  the  capital  city  c.f 
the  Bahnniny  kingdom.  li;!l.  Inve-ted 
by  the  Sf>oltan  of  Malwah.  but  the 
siege  rai-ed.  17:!,  Mahniood  Ciawan's 
college  at,  IK-i.  Territory  of,  invaded 
by  Isniai  Adil  Shah,  2o:f.  The  ri  y 
closely  inve>ted.  20:!,  But  the  fort 
impregnable,  204,  Given  ui>  to  the 
K  ng  of  B-  ejapoor,  204.  Reduction  of, 
a'lvi.sed  bv  Chnngiz  Khan.  Ho!».  Cap- 
tured by  Aurnngzef«,  :t:'.t,  :i  7.  Maho- 
nii'ii  Ciiwai.'s  i-ollege  li'nwn  np.  .134 

Bec^ja  Khan  defcat'^l  and  cai)ture<l  by  Sir 
Charles  Nap  er,  'mI! 

Beejarugge  .  at  war  with  the  Deccnn, 
liiO,  Iril.  B  sieged  by  Mahome.1  .-hah, 
but  p<ace  eoiiclud(><l,  H!J,  At  war  with 
hvi  SOP  .Mnjahid  ^hah,  M\i.  Who  in- 
v.ntH  the  city.  It;!.  But  retire?,  Iti;t, 
lnvc8tc<l  by  King  I'eroze  Shah  of  the 
Deocan,  IK7,  Terms  agi-eed  upon,  lii7. 
The  war  renewed,  lti7,  ItJW,  170, 
Dynasty  of,  ISC.  Its  pTi  at  antiquity, 
IHC.  Vijya  Raya  esiablishes  himself 
Rt,  and  iiome-i  th*-  city  after  himself, 
187,  Piobalile  Uiundarii'S  of  the  city, 
Ifis,  Description  of  the  <ity,  IHS.  At 
war  with  the  Kimr  of  l(i'<-jap<M)r,  lOti, 
2o2.  The  regent  'I'iinraj  dcf(iit<'<i,  !!•••, 
Mahoni'dan  troops  in  the  service  of 
the  Rajah  of ,  2!'5,  Revolution  in, 29'>. 
Hplpf<rby  the  King  of  Bi-ejaiioor,  2!t«. 
Combination  of  .\lahomi-<lan  Kings 
agnm-t  it,  iitX,  :<0S.  Taken  and  smkcd 
by  the  allies.  :<'•«•.     Aband-ueci    .too 

B»-ej'ip<>or,  th-  Adil  Sbrihy  d>na.Kty  of, 
liil-2'»t;,  2;»^ -'«ot;.  Inscription  of  the 
city.  Ml-'.,  Invnde-I,  l;t7,  Wo'ks  of 
T-.K«uf  Adil  Sjlidh  iu,  I'JV.    The  booiiy 
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faith  restored  Viy  Dnahlm  Adil  Rhab 
in,  2!'.').  Formation  of  a  coalition 
against,  2!)t;.  Which  is  defeated.  -J'M;. 
Bencwefi  coalition,  29i!,  The  Shees 
faith  restored  by  Ally  Adil  ,Shah,  297, 
Fends  and  jealonsii  s  of  the  Deccaniw 
and  Aliyssinian-!,  'My>.  The  city  tje- 
.<:eiged  by  the  Kings  of  Golcondah  and 
Ahmednngger,  :ii>2.  The  sie-/e  aban- 
doned, S02,  The  separate  history  of, 
ceases,  .■!n4.  The  gnat  guii  of,'  3n«. 
Besieged,  but  the  siege  raised,  by  the 
mini-ter  Asof  Khan,  .i2S.  Again  l)e 
sieged  and  fai  s.  H29,  The  s-nrronnd- 
ing  eountrj-  plundered,  32!»,  The  city 
in  the  reign  of  Mahniood  Adil  Shah, 
;{:f4.  War  of  Aurnng-/.elie  with,  ;"i4. 
The  city  besieged,  but  a  hasty  peace 
(  onclnili-d,  :{:i.'>,  Sivajee's  aggressions, 
iI37,  :  .3S,  The  Bejapoor  army  de- 
stroyed, :{.'!8.  Attacked  by  t!ie  Mo- 
gh  is,  who  are  repulsed,  ;mo.  Again 
attaclied,  but  relieved,  a40.  Makes 
jjeace,  341.  Pays  tribute  to  Sivajee, 
;U1,  Confusions  con.senueut  on  the 
death  of  A  ly  Adil  Shah  II„  344.  At- 
tacked by  Sivajee,  344.  The  Regent 
Khow.-vs  Khan  a.ssa.ssinateil.  and  snc-- 
ce€<ietl  by  AUiool  Kum-ein  Khan.  345. 
The  southern  di-tn  ts  annexed  by 
Sivajee,  34<i,  Noble  condnit  of  the 
Princess  Padshah  B  ebee,  34fi,  The 
city  l>csieged  by  the  Moghiils,  34ii, 
Who  are  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
347,  Sivajee's  treaty,  347.  Invaded 
by  the  Kmperor  AurungZ(rbe,  3-19, 
Who  besieges  the  fortre.=s,  .349,  3.''.i>, 
Which  capitulates,  3-M).  Left  by  the 
Kmpeior  Anrungzel)e  tohis-aon  Prince 
Mna7.7.ini,3-'i7,  Ceded  in  pr-rpetiiity  to 
the  Peshwah,  447.  Ceded  to  the 
Mnhrattas,  4-'>2 

Beojy  Rai.  Rajah  of  Bhateea,  defeated 
by  Mahinood  of  (ihuzny,  80,  Puts 
himself  to  death,  80 

Beerbul  Singh,  Rajah,  ft  favourite  of  the 
Kmpernr  Akbur,  2ii7,  Sent  against  the 
Afghans,  jierishes  in  a  defile,  2i)7,  288 

Bd'gums  of  Oudh,  ilieir  claims  supported 
by  the  Council  of  (J.ilcntta,  48.').  Tran»- 
aetious  of  Mr.  H.istiiigs  with  the,  513, 
514,  The  greater  ]><irtioti3  of  their 
jagheet-s  restore<l,  514 

Bclmr  adiled  to  Biibur's  empire,  233. 
Annexed  to  the  empire  hy  Akbur,  2i)5. 
Invade.1  by  the  Mahrattas,  382 

Behraui  becomes  S<Hiltan  of  (.ihuzny,  88, 
Dcleaie<l  by  AUa-iKxl-deen,  80,  Flie^ 
t<i  Inilia,  and  dies  by  the  wiiy,  89 

Bclnim  Khan  Toorkoman.de.e.its.Sikun- 
der  shah  Soor.  King  of  Bengal,  248, 
Joins  the  Km]H'ror  Uoomay  lui  at, 
Peshawur,  2.')1.  At  the  delc.it  ot  Si- 
kniider  .Shah's  army,  251.  Raist.-d  by 
the  Kmi  eror  .\Kbur  to  thcibgnity  of 
Khan  Khanan,  251.  Advise.-,  the  oui- 
X*Tur  to  n  a  ell  against  f  lie  Pafiiii-, "i-l-i. 
is-  heads  Tardy  Bei;  Khau,  25i,    And 
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tli«  minister  Hfuioo,  2"6.    His  frequent  | 
hcci  of  violence,  •J.JT,  2-JS.     Estranted 
froin  the  emperor,  who  di^tiisses  him,  ' 
2.ii(.   AssassiimtoJ  on  his  way  to  Mecca, 
25;i.     His  character,  259 

Ceiram,  Moiz-c>o<l-<lecu,  elected  king  of 
L)ehly,  9!S.  Defeats  his  si-ter  }iuzeea 
Sultana,  whom  he  puts  to  death,  i)b. 
DeiK)se<l  and  put  to  ile;ith,  !I8 

Beli^aiim  besieged  and  taken  liy  Sooltan 
Hahomed  fchah  II.  of  the  Deccan,  ITo 

B^UiU  Deo,  removes  from  Dwara  Sa- 
moodrs  to  Tunoor,  IIo.  Joins  the 
Hindoos  in  driving  out  the  Maliome- 
daus,  116 

Belial  Kingdom,  109.  Overpowered  by 
MtiUik  Khafoor.  Hnd  its  capital  sacked 
by  the  Mahomeilans,  IIO 

Bellals,  or  Hoi  &ila,  dynasty  of  the,  71. 
'J  heir  dominions,  71.  Account  of  them, 
71 

Bellary  taken  by  Sivajee,  346 

Bfclloor,  temple  of,  7 1 

Eel(jcliees,  the,  defeated  by  Sir  Charles 
JJapier,  ti7(i 

Benares,  t.ikeu  by  the  Mahome<lans.  92. 
Contiruied  by  ciive  to  Kajah  Bulwunt 
Singh,  4«:i.  "Treaty  concluded  at,  4i<:>. 
Objections  to  the  treiity,  483,  4«4.  The 
district  o»",  demandetl  I)y  the  (.'alcntta 
Council,  4><.">.  Its  rajah,  Cheyt  :^ingtl, 
driven  aw.iy,  .512.  Its  annual  payment 
to  the  Eofrhsh.  .'(Pi.  Mutiny  or  Siklis 
and  Sep<ns  at.  'i-i-> 

Beiiee  Ma>lh<K»,  lUijah  of  Ami'thie,  sub- 
mits, but  esiai'Cs,  7(;-").  Pursued,  7lij. 
Killed  by  the  Nipa  e>e,  7(J0 

Benc-e  Uai.  captured  and  put  to  death  by 
King  Miihmood  BC-gurra.  I'-K,  1:^7 

Bentield,  Mr.,  his  proceedings  .and  their 
rjsults,  497.  His  claims  admitted  by 
Parliament,  .ilti 

Bengal,  4.  Productions  of  the  soil,  .5. 
Scenery  of,  7.  The  Piila  kin-'s  of,  HH. 
The  Sena  dynasty,  -iS.  Conquered  by 
Altmish.  9«'  Invailed  by  the  Moghuls. 
98.  Uebellion  of  the  vict-roy  of.  To- 
ghrai  Khan,  q  ;elk-<i,  100.  Agaiu  rebels, 
IIU  Mahomedan  kings  of,  15i>-l.52. 
Its  wealth  and  prf)Si)erity .  152.  Ke- 
duced  by  Shere  Khan,  •.;42.  Subse- 
quently divided  into  provinces,  242. 
A'.mexed  bv  the  Emptror  Akbur.  2<i.j. 
Attiicke*!  byUughiM.jee  lJli6slay,:i82,3S-'>. 
E-t  ib.ithment  of  English  trade  at,  :W.S. 
PriKeedii.gs  of  the  Enst  India  Coni- 
pai.y's  ?ervants  in,  VJ'-J.  Abandonetl 
by  the  English,  'i'.li.  Ea-st  India  Com- 
jany's  possessions  in,  in  1708,  39.5. 
Establisr  ment  of  seitlemeuts  and  forts 
in.  ;i9«.  Krospt-rity  ot.  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Moorstiid  Kooly  Khan, 
397.  Affairs  in,  in  17-".t;.  422.  K^ta- 
blishnieut  of  English,  and  d'-stnictinn 
of  French,  powtr  in  the  Carnatic,  4-><. 
Affairs  of .  ill  17."i7  to  l7Uii,  4;!7.  The 
flcwany  of.  offerwl  by  the  >inptrt>r  to 
the  fjif;lisU,  458.   The  military  i>efencc 
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of.  rndcrtaken  by  tne  (  ouncil  of  Cal- 
cutia,  4112.  .Si'ttlement  of  the  arrange- 
mcnis,  4(i:!.  M.ilailniinistraion  ot.  4«l. 
Famiueof  1770.482.  Ravages  of  smai.- 
p  X,  482.  Events  in.  from  l78Utol7s.5, 
.51o.  Separation  of  the  civil  proceilure 
from  that  of  the  revenue,  jll.  .^tate 
of  the  finances  of,  oil.  Mutiny  of  the 
oflii  ers  of  the  anny  of,  ^■'■i-',.  .-^'tilement 
of  their  claims,  ■5:J4.  Created  a  .-c  ji- 
rate  government  uurler  a  lic:itenai.«- 
govenior,  ii'M.  Floods  in,  in  18.50-7, 
710.  Woiksfor  the  irrigation  of,  pro- 
jected and  cotistrurted,  78;! 

Bentinck,  Lord  ft'illiam,  recalKJ  from 
his  government  of  Madras,  -500.  Ap- 
jiointed  governor-general,  012.  Inscriji- 
tion  on  his  statue  at  Calcutta,  0!7. 
Character  of  his  administration,  B17. 
His  financial  reforms,  018.  DiHicnlty 
of  the  half  batta  question,  018.  The 
me.isnru  of  resumption  of  rent-free 
tenure-  in  Bengal,  Ols.  Al.olishts 
suttee,  019.  And  Thuggee,  C2o.  Takes 
up  the  question  of  steam  comnuinica- 
tion  with  England,  021.  His  legal  and 
judicial  reforii  s,  G2.'J.  Opens  the  public 
senice  to  natives,  029.  Annexes  Coorg, 
629.  Keview  of  his  policy  in  ngaid  to 
native  states.  029.  Itefuses  to  intertere 
in  Sindias  quarrel,  OiiO.  His  motives 
for  non-interlerence,  0:il.  His  famous 
inti-r.iew  with  Ri  njeet  Singh  at 
ItiKjpur,  031.  Sends  an  einba-sy  to 
Siuile,  lii'2.  Creates  a  medii  al  college 
at  Calcutta,  0o2.  Resigns  and  leaves 
India,  0;J2 

Berar  invaded  by  the  Mahomedans,  104. 
And  by  X  sseer  Khan  of  Khandesh,  109. 
Becomes  an  independent  kiugilom,  l."<2, 
192.  The  Imiid  Shahy  dx  nxsty  of,  192, 
'9o.  Ceded  to  the  Enqx'ror  .Vkbur,  270. 
War  of  Ahmcdnugger  with,  ;>ii9.  An- 
ne.xed  to  Ahmcdnugger,  :io!t.  Ceded  to 
Prince  Moorad  llirza,  ;il4.  Who 
marches  to  take  possession  of  it,  3U. 
Toder  Mnl's  revenue  system  intriKluced 
into  it,  {(yi.  Held  by  the  Mahrattas, 
452.  Campjiign  of  tlie  Mahrattas  and 
Nizam  Ally  against,  407.  Part  of, 
celled  to  the  English,  i>:'.8.  The  pro- 
vince lying  west  of  the  Wurdah  river 
liestowed  by  Lord  Wellesley  on  tlie 
Nizitm,  .5.'/9.  Increase  of  o  Itivation 
and  pnsperity  during  Mr.  Jenkins's 
manageineu  ,  012.  Cwled  to  English 
management,  097.  Its  extent  and 
jKjpilation,  'Ml 

Berbanipoor,  mutiny  of  European  troops 
at,  707 

Berhanipooter  river,  2 

Beniadotte,  Serjeant  (afterwards  King  of 
fcweijen),  made  prisoner  at  Cuddalore, 
.50-5 

Beiozepoor,  fort  of.  taken  by  Jung 
Bahadoors  Ghoorkas,  7-50 

Beit.  <'aptain  Thonnu-;,  takes  commind 
of  au  armed  lleet  Co  luuiu,  29U.    JJ9- 
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fents   tlie  Portuguese  at  Snrnt.   290. 

Concliides  a  treaty  with  the  Kmperor 

Jehaiigecr,  'iito 
llftwah  river.  Imttle  of  the,  T'l? 
Ii<-vJiir  rebellion,  'ioi.    Seeoud  rebellion, 

Beydurs.  aboriBin.al  race  of,  37 

Beyniiiroo,  Geuenil  Shelton  defeated  by 
{lie  AfBhnns  at,  t!49 

Eeyt,  island  of.  carried  by  the  Portuguese 
by  assault,  S.**! 

3ha^,'hmntty,  Hindoo  mistress  of  King 
Mahomed  KooUy  Kootub  Shah.  'ilti. 
A.  title  for  Hyderabad  used  by  Hindoo 
bunkers,  318 

Bhagnugger,  city  of  (now  Hyderabad), 
founded,  318 

Bhasknr  Punt,  minister  of  the  Pcshwah, 
attacks  Bengal,  3S2.  Invades  Jiahar, 
anil  defeats  Alivenly  Khan.  3S2.  Joineil 
by  Meer  Hubceb,  who  plunders  Moor- 
piiidatad,  :;S-.'.  I,evies  coniributions. 
3S-.'.  Atta(!ke.l  by  .Aliverdy  Khan,  and 
driven  into  the  forests  of  Oricsa.  3.S-.'. 
Sent  again  to  Bengal,  but  treiicherously 
nuinlercd,  384,  38.i.  Compensation  de- 
manded for  him.  38-'; 

Bhatcea  taken  by  JIahmood  of  Ghuzny,  80 

Bhecls.  aboriginal  tril)e  of.  37.  Betmn  to 
Khandosh,  and  increase  its  des'ilation, 
tU').  Reclaimed  by  IJentenant  (aftcr- 
wanls  .Sir  .lames)  (intram.  (ilA.  Insur- 
rection of  the  but  8ni)pi-esne<l,  7s.'> 

Bhecm  D^o,  llajah  of  Uuzerat,  Iv-siegcd 
by  .Sooltan  Mahmoo<l,  but  escapes.  84. 
liefeated  by  Kootub-ood-deen,!)3.  Who 
takes  Anhuhvara,  !»3.    His  temi)les.  133 

Bhcero  BOo  SalfKmki,  King  of  Guzerat, 
his  .'splendour  and  good  government, 
133 

Bhet-m  KAo.  hU  outbreak.  7r,l.  Gains 
po*.e8sion  of  Kopul  Uroog,  701.  At- 
tacked and  killed,  7(J1 

Bheema  river,  3 

Bhecr,  burial  of  Mahomed  Toghluk's 
tooth  at,  lie 

Bheilole  l.ody.  conducts  the  affairs  of 
state  in  lieidy.  l".'.').  His  ori;.'in,  birth, 
and  career,  I ■.'."..  At  war  with  .Mali- 
inofid  Shurky  of  .li>onpoor.  !•.'«,  l.'>3. 
And  with  H('>osein  Shah  of  Joonpoor, 
which  he  adds  to  bis  dominions,  1(4. 
His  death,  r.'fi 

iJhilsa.  reduied  by  AUn-ood-deen,  103 

Bhoj,  Ilajah  of  Malwali.  I3!» 

Blii>j-Mul,  Hindoo  general,  defeated  by 
King  Malmnied  f<hab.  Hil.     Killot.  Ifi'j 

Bhopdl,  p<ilitical  condition  of.  in  I7r.l, 
4.i3.  Settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
NawAb  of,  MH.  Effects  of  non-inter- 
ference. fi30.  The  Begum  of,  decorated 
Mrith  the  .'^tar  of  India.  771 

Bhi.ri!  (Ihaut  carried  liy  General  Oofidarrl, 
4!I4 

Bhntan.  war  with,  777.  Its  unsatis- 
factory conclusion,  777 

Bhugwundas,  Uajah  of  Jeypoor.  placed 
in   cbwrise  oi    KalMol,  '.'*>(!.     Gives  his 
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daughter  In  marriage  to  Prince  belim, 
207.      Accompanies  an  expedition 
Kashmere.  which  fails,  208 

Bhurtpofir,  held  by  the  Jats,  ir>i.  Rr-jah 
of,  joins  Lord  Lake  against  the  iJah- 
rattas,  556.  Affairs  of,  in  1820,  OO'J .  Sit 
1).  Ochterlony'sproc-eedings,  609.  Pre- 
parations for  the  siege  of ,  610.  Stormed 
and  taken.  Oil.  And  levelled  wi  h  the 
ground,  on.   Effects  of  its  capture,  611 

Bhurtpoor.Rnjah of.  joins  Lord  Lake,r>r>«. 
Ilendcretl  independent  of  fSindia  ami 
the  Mahrattas,  5."i!t.  Breaks  liLs  renty, 
and  joins  Holkar,  501.  Busie  ed  in 
Bhurtpoor,  561.  Sues  for  iieace,  which 
is  accepted,  562 

Bhutniiir  taken  by ''"eimoor,  who  pntstde 
defenders  and  inhabitants  to  dea  li.  122 

Bhuvaneshwar,  temple  of.  constructed, 
5  SI 

Bickerton,  Admiral,  lands  4,000  men  wid 
sails  for  Bombay.  503 

Bidgeghur  sunendcrs  to  Colonel  Popham, 
512 

Bingar,  defeat  of  the  Bahmuny  nnny 
near.  207 

Bird.  Mr.  Itolwrt  Mertins,  appointed  to 
execute  the  land  settlement  of  tin; 
north-west  provinces,  627.  His  great 
services,  028 

Ititlioor,  selected  ns  the  residence  of  th'. 
last  Pcshwah,  590 

Bithoor.  magi»zine  and  palace  of,  de- 
8trf)yed  by  Havelock,  737.  The  rebel.i 
defeated  by  Havelock  near.  738.  Trea- 
sure captured  at,  by  Brigadier  Hoj>e 
Gmnt.  747 

Bitunda,  fort  of.  taken  by  Mahomed 
Glioory.  I'l.  Besieged  by  the  Hindoos, 
but  al«andoned,  91 

'  Black  Act.'  the.  jmssed.  C3.^ 

Black  hole,  the  garrison  of  Onlcntta  oon- 
flned  in  the.  424 

Black  Mountain  campaign,  the,  7M, 
(teiieral  AVylde's  operations  ngninst 
the  conspirators,  785 

Blake,  Mr.,  assistant  to  the  lleiident, 
murdered  at  .byptxir,  031 

Bi>i«nc,  M.  Benoit  de,  cummands  and 
di,sci|)lincs  Simiia's  anny,  .5ii;i.  Lffli-i- 
en<-y  of  his  troops,  510.  His  forcea 
with  Sindia.  53!i.  His  uld  liattalions 
at  As^aye.  555.    Hetire*  to  Europe, -550 

Boileaux,  Captain,  his  sen'ices  with 
the  (ilioorkas  in  the  .-e|)oy  mutiny.  74 1 

Bokbftra,  fate  of  Stoildart  and  Conolly 
at,  010 

Boksas,  trilie  of.  3(5 

Boliin  |>ass,  the.  642 

BipIcs,  Major,  deputy  adiutant-general  at 
Madra.*,  pnimidgate*  an  onler  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  deprived  of 
his  appointment,  572 

Biimtmy.  island  of,  ceded  to  the  English 
cniwn,  3y<J.  'I'ran^ferrc<l  to  the  Euat 
India  Com|>anv,  390.  Threatened  by 
the  Dutch  fli-I't  391.  Strengthened, 
ftud  garrisoue<l  t>j  Eurupean  Boldien, 
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Sm.  Mutiny  of  the  garrison.  S92. 
IiDprisonmcnt  of  Governor  Cliild.  M!»l'. 
The  island  surrendered  to  Admiral 
(irftntham,  3lf>.  Partly  occupied  In' 
the  Seedee  of  .Tinjeera,  3M.  Iiuiwrt- 
aiice  of  the  position  of.  :WS.  Atfected 
liy  the  piittcies  of  Kanhojee  Angria. 
8116.  And  by  the  JIahratta  wars,  3!»7. 
Tlie  povi-rninent  join  tlie  Pesliw.ah  in 
supprtssing  piracy,  416.  Embassy 
from  thu  Bombay  Conncil  to  Poona, 
488.  Disaffection'  at,  7.59.  Rise  in  the 
vahie  of  exports  from.  77').  Results 
of  over  speonlation  in,  77a.  Iirigation 
works  in.  784 

Bonairs,  the,  atta<-k  the  British,  774 

Bonaparte,  lieneral,  lands  in  Epypt,  .540. 
His  fleet  destroyed  .it  Aboukir,  ;)41 

Bo'iboojee  Khanum,  Queen  IJowagcr  of 
Beejapoor.  her  counter  plot  a^jainst  the 
BegeDt,  200.  Imprisoue<l  with  her  son 
the  King,  200.  Her  heroic  defence  of 
the  palace,  201.     Becomes  Regent,  206 

P  jO«.lhists,  estalilishment  of  the  doctrines 
of  the,  41.  Diffusion  of  their  tenets, 
4-'.,  .50.  Synod  of  286  B.C..  51.  Their 
missions,  51.  Period  of  their  greatest 
e.xtont  and  authority.  52.  .Snake- 
vorsbip  added  to  Boodhism,  .58.  De- 
cline ot  Bo'>dhism,  55.  Persecution  of 
the  Boodhists,  56 

B'Ximerang,  the,  in  use  in  Southern 
India,  ;J4,  o5 

B"»ndee.  Holkar's  right  to.  renounced, 
564.  The  country  ravaged  by  Holkar, 
.565.  Settlement  of  the  affaii's  of  the 
P.ajah  of,  5»4 

Boorhan,  private  chaplain  to  King  Mah- 
niood  Shah  of  Guzeral,  causes  his  mas- 
ter to  l)e  assassinated,  2n;{.  Puts  offl- 
cere  to  death,  and  assumes  the  crown, 
'.  9:i.  2i>4.     E.xecnted,  2H4 

Boorhan  Imad  Shah  of  Berar,  19.3.  Loses 
his  k'ngdoni,  19:{.  Wiir  declared  by 
Ahl&v.-dnugger  against.  309.  Cai)tured 
by  King  Moortiiza  2s'izam  Shah,  309. 
His  death,  .3<)9 

Boorhan  Nizam  Shah,  King  of  Ahmed- 
nugger,  marries  Muryam.  sister  of  the 
King  of  Beejaiwor,  202.  209.  Make^ 
war  on  Beeiapoor  to  recover  her  dowry, 
202.  Defeiited  by  Ismail  Adil  .Shah, 
202.  Joined  by  Ameer  Bereed,  and 
both  defeated,  203.  At  war  with 
Beejapoor,  205.  Defeated.  205.  An- 
nexes Berar  to  his  dominions,  205. 
Succeeds  to  the  throne,  208.  His  edu- 
cation. 209.  Defeats  an  invasion  from 
Berar.  209.  Leiigue  against  him,  209. 
Defeated,  and  snes  for  peace.  209.  210. 
His  Peshwah,  Kawur  Sein.  209.  Sends 
an  ambassador.  Shah  Tahir,  to  the 
King  of  Gnzerat,  210.  Becomes  friendly 
with  him.  210,  292.  Reduces  the  .Mah- 
r.atta  chiefs  to  obedience,  210.  Ismail 
Adil  Shah's  letter  to  Boorhan  quoted, 
210.  Coalesces  with  Ameer  1  erced,  and 
oompcb  the  King  of  Bft-japoor  to  retire 
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to  (;olcond.ih,  296.  Defeated  by  the 
King  of  Berar,  296,  306.  Forms  a  re- 
ne«eil  coalition  against  Beejapoor,  296. 
And  again  defeated.  296.  But  redeem-! 
his  losses,  296  MM.  307.  His  death, 
297,  307.     His  children,  307 

Bo  irhan  Nizam  Shah  II., succeeds  to  tin; 
throne  of  Alimednugger,  312.  Hi-s 
previous  life,  31 2.  .A.t  war  with  Beeja- 
poor, 312.  Attacks  the  Portuguese 
unsucces.^fully,  283,  312.  ULs  illness 
and  dea^li,  312 

Boorh!in-ood-deen,  the  Mahomedan 
saint,  148 

Boortianix)or,  city  of,  founded,  148.  Be. 
comes  the  capital  of  Khandesh,  148. 
Buildings  and  works  of  Adil  Khan, 
148,  149.  Its  water  supply,  149.  IH 
mannfacturi'S.  149.  Plimdered  and 
p:irtially  de-troyed,  169.  Ravaged  by 
HuuilxH:"r  Rao,  Sunibhajee's  genera', 
349.  The  fortress  of,  taken  bv  Nizam- 
ool-Moolk.  370 

Bootwul,  seizetl  by  the  Nipalese,  577. 
\Vho  murder  the  police  at,  577 

BoughtoM,  Jtr.  Surgeon,  obtains  privi- 
leges tor  English  traile,  389 

Bourquin.  M.  Louis,  commands  Sinili.i'i 
forces,  556.  Defeated  by  General  I.aki-, 
5.56 

Bnyle,  Jfr.,  his  defence  at  Ari-ah,  738 

BoylP,  Captain,  rescues  prisoners  at 
Lnkhnow,  752 

Brahma- Verta,  ancient  Arvaii  territory 
of,  41 

Brahniinabad,  besieged  and  taken  by  tin 
Mahoniediins,  76 

Brahininisni,  revival  of,  .55 

Brahmins,  their  food,  11.  The  Brahmins 
as  a  cssre,  20,  21.  Sections  into  which 
they  have  become  divided,  24.  First 
instance  recorded  of  a  Hindoo  in  an 
office  of  the  highest  rank  among  the 
Mahomeflans,  209 

Brahmo  Somaj,  sect  of  the.  33 

Braithwaite,  Colonel,  besieg^-s  and  takes 
Mahe,  498.  Defeated  in  Tanjore,  501'. 
Takes  Pondicherry,  528 

Brasyer,  Captain,  saves  Allahabad,  727. 
Which  is  invested  by  mutineers,  735. 
His  operations  at  Lukhuow,  iiji 

Brazil  discovered,  217 

Briggs  Captain,  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Khandesh,  598 

Bristow,  Mr.,  gnarantei-s  the  state  trea> 
sure  to  the  Bc'-gums  of  Oiidh,  513 

Broadfoot,  Captain,  his  services  at  .lell.d- 
abad,  f>54.  Urges  the  governor-general 
to  hasten  troops  against  the  Sikhs, 
669.     Killed  at  Ferozo  Shiiher,  672 

Brooke,  Captain,  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Hyder  Ally,  473 

Buckingham,  Mr.  Silk,  ruined  by  Mr. 
Adam,  .-icting  governor-general,  G(H. 
Silenced  by  an  annuity,  601 

BuddewAl,  combat  of,  6(3 

Budlee  .SerAI,  defeat  of  the  &pcy  muti- 
ueers  at,  731 
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BuJr  ooj  Zemdn  Khan,  Mysore  com- 
mander, Ix-siepcJ  in  iJharHar,  5T-i. 
Cajiitiilates,  .Vj:{ 

BiiduksluiM.  l)pl<i  by  Kamran.  24n.  \V>io 
is  driven  out  by  his  lirother  lloomayixm, 
■J4!i.  liecoTcrtHi  by  Kamran,  24U.  Who 
i<  airain  expelk-d.  249 

Buj-Buj,  fort  of,  taken  by  Clive,  425 

Biikka,  said  to  have  been  ono  of  the 
founders  of  the  Beejanugger  dynasty. 
Us;.    }IU  roijrn,  188 

kukkiir,  fort  of.  takfn  by  the  Toorko- 
m:ui6,  l.")S.     Hebuilt,  158 

Bulbuii.    .Sf,>  f;hein.s-ood-<leen 

Biillahhi,  or  Viillabld,  d\Tiasty,  61.  List 
of  thi'in,  ii'2.     Their  pf)tter,  <i2 

Bnlwiint  I{ao  Mi-ndlee,  left  by  the  FMi- 
wah  to  resume  the  canipaifrn  in  the 
Camatic,  44t>.  Defeats  tlie  Pat;in 
Nawiib  <i(  Kurpa  and  Kiirnool,  446. 
Recalle.!.  446 

Bnlwunt  Singh,  joins  the  Prince  Royal 
in  inviidiiig  Ben^ral.4oS.  Confirmed  by 
Clive  in  his  po-session  of  Benares  and 
Ghazipoor,  463 

Biindelklmnd,  4.  Bednced  by  Siknnder 
Lody,  li'6.  The  Emperor  Hoomayofin's 
rumpaign  in.  2:u.  War  of  the  Kmperor 
Shah  Jehaii  with,  :t26.  Coutribniions 
in.  levied  liy  Holknr,  :i77.  I'ol  tical 
condition  of,  in  17(11,  4.'>2.  Oiierations 
of  the  British  troops  in,  5'i7.  Local 
adminiMration  of,  ;'66.  Suppression  of 
disorders  in,  067.  Plundered  by  Dost 
Mohame-i  and  his  Pindharees,  '>74. 
Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  in,  725.  (ieneral 
AVhitlo.-k's  oiierations  in,  7ol.  Irriga- 
tion w(irks  in,  7h:i 

B'indoola,  Miiha,  Burmejso  genera',  sent 
to  roiii|uer  Bengal,  605.  Diives  in 
Ciiptjiin  Norton's  detachment,  605. 
Attacks  the  English  in  Iliingoon.  but 
defeated,  606.  Retreats,  606.  Defends 
Doii»'*w,  607.     Kille<l,  «07 

Bnnkapoor.  captured  by  King  Ally  Adil 
!^hah,  :ioi) 

Burhik,  liocomes  King  of  Bengal,  151. 
His  death,  151 

Bnrbik  Khan,  set  aside,  126,  Governor 
of  JoonfMior,  126.  Def«-ated  by  his 
brother,  but  parilone<l,  126 

Bnrke,  Mr.,  his  denunciations  of  Indian 
maladnlilli^tration,  4So.  His  twelve 
celeliruted  ri|i<irt.«.  515 

Bnrmih,  rceives  B^o  bifim,  51.  tis- 
tiirbed  relations  with.  604.  War  d<'- 
clared  against  ,605.  Difficulty  of  attack- 
ing it,  605.  Captain  f'annin/'s  plan 
adoptol.  605.  I'rrtirrcM  of  thew»r.6ti7. 
Prome  oci;upi>'d  607.  .Mallown  taken. 
C07.  The  genernl  Mnring  Phurine  d^. 
ieated,  607.  I'chc-  concludiNl,  607. 
Kfro<t.s  of  the  wai.  fioH,  Its  co-t,  608. 
Nativ.-  opiiii"n  nisiMTting  it,  608.  Af- 
fairs >  if.  In  1X51,  6:»2.  Kangorm  block- 
arle<l.  I'.'V,  .S<»-ond  war  with.  6!n.>.  The 
kuig  (i-tiruned  by   uia    brother,  am. 


Treaty    concluded    with    the    Crit'sb 
government,  6!t4 

Barnes.  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir  .^.1, 
sent  as  envoy  to  Kal>ool,  6">7,  6:<8.  Ht9 
opinion  of  the  Utissian  mis>ion  under 
Captain  Vicovich.  6:18,  6;l't.  J.eavea 
Kal)0  .1.  640.  His  un|)opularity  then-, 
647.  Murdered  witn  his  brother, 
648 

Burr,  Colonel,  moves  his  brigade  against 
the  Mahnittas,  who  abandon  the  field, 
588.  581) 

Burrasjoon,  defeat  of  the  Persians  at, 
7  IS 

Bin-run,  Pindharec  chief,  his  dopreda 
tions,  574.  Imprisoned  by  the  Rajah 
of  Nagpore,  and  his  pl.mder  taken  froiu 
him.  574 

Burton,  .Major,  murder  of,  and  of  his  two 
sons,  75y 

Bushire,  c'ty  of,  taken  by  the  British 
forces,  713 

Bus^-^-ippa,  founds  the  Lingtlyet  sect,  70, 
His  career  atid  deiith,  70 

Bnssora,  foundation  of,  75 

Bussy,  M,,  a<;eoinpaiiies  MozufFer  Jung 
to  Hyderabad,  4o7.  His  admirable  con- 
duct, 408.  Areompanies  Salabut  .Jung, 
412.  Their  proceetlingP,  412.  Defeats 
the  Peshwah's  ui  hiy  at  Pixina,  41;. 
Atid  cnncliules  an  armistice,  413.  His 
conduct,  414.  Visits  the  Camatic,  415. 
His  jiosition,  415.  .Scheuics  against 
him,  416,417.  His  magnificent  artil- 
lery at  Siivanoor,  417.  Dismi>.se«l  by 
t^alabut  .lung,  417.  Maix-hes  on  Hyder- 
abad, 418.  Declines  service  with  the 
Pi>hwah,  418.  Takes  up  a  position  In 
HvderalMul,  418.  Whieh  is  invented  by 
Salabut  .long,  418.  Ell'orts  of  Frein'h 
officers  to  assist  Bussy,  418.  Scuds  Jt. 
Law  assistincn,  41!f.  Salabut  .Jung 
siil.niit.s,  4I!».  Recalled  by  Lallv,  4:<4. 
His  priK'cedings  in  the  Deccin,  4::5. 
Attacks  and  takes  Vizagapatam.  4:15. 
Marches  to  Auningaba<l,  and  restores 
order,  4:!5.  Obtains  possession  of  Dow- 
latabad,  4!5.  Ix'avos  M.  Contlaiis  in 
charge,  and  joins  Lally,4:l5,  Effects  of 
his  alsence,  435,  Delegates  his  autho- 
rity in  the  Northern  ("ircnrs  to  M. 
Mi'i-avin.  436.  His  |K>wer  in  the  Deccan 
destroyed,  4(7.  Collocfs  funds  for  the 
siege  of  Madras,  441.  Which  fails, 442. 
Returns  to  the  Deccan,  442.  Mutiny 
of  his  troo|>s,  442.  .loins  Ba.<<abit  .lung, 
but  returns,  442.  Expected  with  French 
reinfori  eiiients,  50  i.  Reaches  India, 
505.  Defeated  by  fiencral  .Stuart,  fi05. 
Withdraws  from  Tippoo,  Oi)5 

Biixar,  'lattle  of,  460 

Byiiiia,  in  R:>jpootnna,  taken  by  the 
.Mahomolaiis,  'J-l.  Battle  of,  2)5. 
Si-le<t<'d  as  an  estate  by  Prince  Adll 
Khan  .Soor,  245 

Bvng,  f'aptnin.  destroya  the  rebel  Scpoyi 
at  Sj  Ihet,  74tt 
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f'ABRAl,,    PEDEO    ALVAREZ,    con- 

'-'  ducts  an  expedition  to  India,  217. 
Attacked  by  the  Mahomedans,  217. 
His  retaliation.  217.  Cannonades  Cal- 
icut and  sails  to  Cochin,  218.  His 
kind  reception  at  Cochin,  218.  Escapes 
the  fleet  of  the  Zamorin,  and  returns 
home,  2J8 

Cachar  annexed  to  the  British  dominions, 
(527 

Cairns  in  India,  39 

Calcutta  cstatilished.  S9G.  Fort  William 
liiiUt. SOU.  The 'Mahratto'litch •  of, 398. 
Keeps  neutral  in  the  Mahi-atta  contests, 
398.  The  English  l)esieged  in,  bv 
Sur4j-ood-Do\vlah,  423.  Who  takes 
and  disarms  the  garrison,  423.  Who 
Bre  confined  in  the  '  black  hole,'  424. 
Attacked  by  the  English  and  recap- 
tured, 425.  Changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of,  4-'ir>.  High  tone  given  to 
Bocicty  by  Lord  and  Lady  Hastings  at, 
Ci»0.  State  of  feeling  at,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  news  of  the  great  mutiny,  733. 
A  volunteer  corps  of  Europeans  formed 
at,  734 

Calicut  reached  bj-  Vasco  de  Gama,  216. 
The  Portuguese  welcomed  by  the  Za- 
morin of,  21t;,  217.  Visited  by  Cabral, 
217.  Cannonaded  by  him,  21 S.  Bom- 
barded by  Soarez,  221.  Attacked  by 
Albuquerque,  223.  Who  withdraws, 
223.  Taken  from  the  French,  443. 
Reduced,  503 

Caliphate,  Arab,  disruption  of  the,  77 

Calliaud,  Captain,  his  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Madura,  433.  Renews  his  attack, 
but  repnked,  433.  Afterwards  capitu- 
lates, 433.  Marches  to  meet  the  Em- 
peror Sh.<ih  A  Hum,  456.  Whom  he 
pursues  into  Bengal,  456.  Completely 
defeats  the  Emperor's  forces,  456. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  Nizam  Ally, 
468 

Cam,  Diego,  his  explorations  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  215 

Canibay,  ci;y  of,  held  to  ransom  by  the 
ilahome^ans,  106 

Cambodia  receives  Boodhism,  51 

Campbell,  Colonel,  marches  to  meet  Ni- 
zam AUy,  467 

Campbell.  Sir  Archibald,  captures  Ran- 
gofm  and  Martaban,  605.  Advances 
up  the  Irawaddy,  607.  Takes  Dona- 
l>ew,607.  And  Mallown,6o7.  Defeats 
the  general  Muring  Phuring,  and 
L'rants  terms  of  peace,  607,  608 

Campbell,  Captain  (now  Colonel),  his 
labours  to  suppress  human  sacrifices 
among  the  Khonds,  633 

Ciimpbell,  General  Colin  (afterwai-ds  Lord 
Clyde),  at  Chiliianwallah,  685.  Beaches 
Calcutta  as  commander-in-chief,  738. 
Advances  to  relieve  Lnkhnow,  745. 
His  operations  there,  7-15.  His  dis- 
Vntch,  745.  His  march  to  Cawnpoor, 
74n.  Defeats  the  rebels  there,  747. 
Optns  a  campaign  in  Oudh  in  Kohil- 
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khund,  74''.  Driven  the  rebels  from 
Furruckabad,  749.    Change  in  his  plan, 

749.  Attacks  Lukhnow,  751.  Which 
is  taken  and  cleared  of  the  rebels,  752, 
753.  His  oix?rations  against  Bareilly, 
753.  His  last  campaign  against  the 
mutineore,  765 

Campbell,  Colonel,  his  assaulting  coltunn 
at  Dchly,  740 

Campbell,  Captain  Rose,  sent  to  Sho- 
rapoor,  761.  His  life  threatened, 
761 

Canals  in  the  central  and  northern  pro- 
v-noes,  6.  Opened  by  King  Feroze 
Toghluk,  119.  That  of  Ally  Merdaa 
Klian  at  Dehly,  330.  Those  projected 
or  constructed  in  1868,  783 

Cannanore.  Portuguese  trade  with,  218. 
Vasco  de  Gama  at,  220.  His  alliance 
with  the  Rajah  of,  220.  The  town 
bombarded,  '221.  Reduced  by  General 
Abercrombie,  523 

Canning,  Mr.  George,  pi-esident  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  5ti5.  His  Indian 
policy,  585  His  speech  on  the  policy 
of  Lord  Hastings,  599 

Canning,  Captain,  his  plan  of  assaulting 
Burmah  adopted,  605 

Canning,  Lord,  appointed  governor-gene- 
ral, 710.  State  of  India  at  this  time, 
710.  His  position  in  i-egard  to  the 
great  Sepoy  mutiny,  718.  His  orders 
and  proclamations,  719.  Blamed  un- 
justly for  his  slo%vness  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  mutiny,  733. 
His  meastires,  734.  Assailed  for  his 
'  clemency,"  748,  749.  His  minute,  749. 
Changes  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  plan,  749, 

750.  His  proclamation  for  Oudh,  762. 
Sir  J.Outram's  remonstrance  against  it, 
7l3.  It  is  repudiated  in  England,  7ti3. 
Proclaims  peace,  763.  End  of  the 
rule  of  the  Company,  and  beginning  of 
the  dominion  of  Queen  Victoria,  7(ii3. 
His  progress  through  the  country,  79'j. 
Loses  Lady  Can  n  i  ng,  771.  H  is  f  ai  e wpU 
durUar,  771.  Leaves  India,  772.  lie- 
view  of  his  viceroyally,  772 

Canton  first  visited  l.y  Europeans,  2'24. 
Bombardment  of,  715 

Capitation-tax  imposed  by  the  Emperor 
Aurungzebe,  342 

Caramburs,  aboriginal  race  of,  37 

Carangooty  taken  by  Captain  Davis, 
501 

Carical  submits  to  the  English,  498 

Carn.ic,  Major  (afterwards  General),  has 
command  in  Bengal,  458.  Defeats  th>i 
emperor,  who  accompanies  him  to 
Patna.  458.  Defeats  the  vizier  of  Oudh 
and  his  allies  at  Corah,  462.  Defectf. 
Sindia,  495.  Joined  by  Colonel  Muir, 
495 

Carnac,  Jfr.,  proposes  a  retreat  from 
TuUegaon,  491.  The  disgraceful  con- 
vention in  consequence,  492.  D'vv 
nii^sed,  492 

Camatic,  the,  4.    How  defined,  4.    Tli* 
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Chnirik>-a  (lynafU  of,  C8.    Inscriptions 
in,  73.     Jaiuisni  in,  nnd  its  decline,  74. 
Sivajeo's  proceedings  in,  345.    Kxpe<H- 
tion  of  Bli6slay  into,  «81.     Nizain-ool- 
Moolk'8  Bcttlenicnt  o£  toe  aiTairs  of, 
384.     Stnigple  for  the  povernment  of, 
399.      Visited    liy   Sulabiit    Junp,  tlio 
Tisbwah,  and  M.  Biissy,  41.';.    Conipli- 
ration  of  affairs  in,  40S.     Kvents  in,  in 
17.'>7,433.     KvenU  in  t!ic,  in   I75»-i;o, 
441.      Desolat-d     by    war,    rm,    511. 
Claims  upon  the  Nawab  of,  516.    Set- 
Hcuicnt  of  the  affairs  of,  518.     Death 
of  the  Nawub  of  the,  698.    Teusiiji  of 
his  family,  6!»8 
CftssJin,  Mwr,  son-in-law  of  the  Nawiib 
of  Bengal,  proi>oa_al  to  put  him  on  the 
throne  au(l  dep(»e  llcer  Jafher,  456. 
Which  lit  carried ont,  457.   S\im  allotted 
te  the  niemliers  of  the  Council  for  their 
serviced,  407.     Mccr    Cassim's  vigour, 
4-';7.      VL-^ittd    by    the    emperor,  and 
created  viceroy,  458.     Ills  exactions, 
408.    Removes  to  Monghcer,  and  prc- 
jmres  for  war,  4.08.     Defe.ited  at  C'vit- 
wah  and  at  Ghcriah,  459.    His  ferocity, 
459.       Dcfeat«-d    at    Owda-NuUa,   and 
loses  the  fort  of  Mongheer,  460.     Flies 
to  the  vizier  of  Oudh,  and   forms  a 
league  with   him,   460.      Defeated   at 
IJuxar,  460 
l"a~te  and  its  effects,  24.    Uegulation  of, 
25.     DevelojMnent  of,  25.     Covernment 
of   lower  cnste,  2(i.     In  otlior  Hindoo 
sects  not  Brahmiuii'al.  27.    Among  the 
Mahomedan.'i,  27.     ('oiineotioii  between 
caste  discipline  and  religion,  32 
Ca.-.tro,  Dom  John  de,  raises  the  siege  of 

Diu,  282 
Castro,  Don  George  dc,  surrenders  Chale 
to  the  Ziunorin  of  Palictit,  283.     Be- 
headed for  cowardice,  283 
Catholic  chnrch<«  endowed  by  King  Ibra- 
him Adil  Shah  JI.,  305 
Cauvcry  river,  3 

Cave  teniplc«,  period  of  the,  .li.  In 
Kuttatk,  51.  .\t  BaJB,  .04.  .\t  Karlee, 
.01.  At  Ajnnla,  59.  At  Karnec,  81, 
ConstrucUJd  by  the  Chalukya  (.rinces, 
69 
Cavendish,  Thomas,  his  voyage  to  India, 

■>8.0 
Oovcrypauk,  Bajah  Sahib  and  the  Trench 

.lefaitc<l  at,  40!l 
Cawnpore,  the  Marqufss  of  Hastings  at, 
with  his  division,  5H«.  Mutiny  of  the 
Soiwys  at,  726.  Btory  of  events  at, 
727.  DcatnicUon  of  WheeliT's  garri- 
K/in  at,  7  1«.  JlassjiiTf  of  the  EnglLnh 
jirisonera  at,  737.  The  wrll  at,  737. 
Taken  by  the  rolx-l  H<:poy8,  746. 
Who  arc  defeated,  717,  And  pursuctl, 
747 
Ciylon,  war  of  Riima  with,  42,  43,  64. 
.Story  of  the  Raniuyana,  43.  Rereivex 
Jlooilhism,  51.  Conqiierfxl  by  AU'gha- 
Tfthfinn,  6U.     CoDijuertd   by   .Siunoodra 
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Goopta,   62.     The  tliree  separate  con- 
quests of,  65.     Boodhi.st  account  of  Ihs 
island,  65,  66.    The  English   fleet  ai, 
402,  403 
Chaibassa,  defeat  of  the  rebels  at,  764 
Chakun,    fort  of,    massacre    of    foreign 

troops  in  the,  171 
Chalmers,  I.ioutenant,  tH^sieged  in  Coim- 
batoor.  524.     Capitulates,  524.     Ncgo- 
tiates  for  p<'aoi;  for  Tipr>oo,  525 
Chalukya    dynasty   of    Kulyan,   C8,    6<». 
Declines,  but  restored,  G9.     End  of  the 
lij-nasty,  70.     Itg  nrcbilcitui-e,  71 
Chamars,  alKjriginal  race  of,  '.^1 
ChamlxTlain,  General  Neville,   wounded 

in  the  ■Umbeylacarapai^'n,  773,  774 
Chambers,  Mr.,  ajjpointed  puisne  jnd{?e, 

480 
Champanatr,  Rajah  of,  compels  the  King 
of  Q-uzerat  to  retire,  137.  ReductUm 
of  the  fort  of,  137.  The  King  of  Mai- 
wah  imprisoned  in,  145.  Besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Emperor  Hoomayoou, 
235,  292 
Champaneer    captured    by  the    British, 

556 
Champion,  Colonel,  defeats  the  Rohilhut, 

484 
Chamtind,  siicccedi  to  the  throne  of 
Guzerat,  133.  liia  dominions  inva^lid 
by  the  Mahometlans.  133 
Chand.  Prince,  of  Gnzenit,  joins  the 
Portuguese,  281.  Who  gain  for  him 
the  Northern  K6ncaa  and  Bomltav, 
281 
Chand  Becbce,  daughter  of  the  King  "f 
Ahmrdnupger,  given  in  marriage  to 
the  King  of  Beejapoor,  298.  Shohipiwr 
her  dowry,  298.  Protects  Ibrahim  A'lil 
Shah  II.,  301.  Confined  in  SatUirn, 
.301.  Released,  302.  Confined  to  hir 
jialaco,  and  deprived  of  a\ilhority,  3'i3. 
Returns  to  Ahmc<lnugger,  303.  Oppovs 
the  cleition  of  Ahnicd  as  King  of 
Ahmednngger,  313.  Becomes  Regent, 
and  defends  tiie  fort  of  Ahmedniigtfcr 
in   the  causes  of  the  infant  Bahadur, 

313.  Joiniil  by  Nohung  Khan,  3|:;. 
Besieged  by  Prince  Mocriid  Mirxa,  314. 
Her  valour,314.  I^•pulsc•>the  MogbulH, 

314.  Negotiates  with  the  prince,  and 
cedes  Bcrar  to  him,  314.  Causua  Baha- 
dur, the  infant,  to  Ijc  crowned,  314. 
Appoints  Mahomed  Khan  as  her  minis- 
ter,  314,  315.  Who  seta  her  at  defiance, 
and  compels  her  to  apply  for  aid  to 
BeejnpfKjr,    315.      Obtains    asslstr.nre, 

315.  Again  bcaiege<l,  271,  315.  Mur- 
dore<l  by  the  Deccany  troops,  271,315. 
]fvr  character,  315 

Chand  Koowur,  Hanee,  her  liccntiou»nes'i, 
66».  Awunies  the  regency  of  the  Pun- 
jab, 669.  Her  paramour,  LaU  Singb, 
t;(>8,  669 

Chandah,  caj'turc  of,  .095 

Cliiuidcrnagore,  French  factory  eafrt- 
bliilied  at,  394.     Advance  of  Uliw  o«, 
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416.  Dct-ieged,  427.  Submits  to  the 
Enjilisb,  49S 

lllianitra  Goopt«»  or  Sandracoltus,  49. 
His  revolution,  19,  50.  His  reign  and 
acts.  5(1.     His  di'atli,  50 

Chaplin,  Mr.,  governs  a  part  of  thePush- 
\valj"s  dominions,  59S 

L'harikar,  General  McCaskill's  operations 
at,  G5S 

Charles  I.,  King  of  England,  his  opposi- 
tion tc  the  Kitst  India  Company,  388. 
Urants  a  charter  to  a  new  company, 
388 

Charles  II.,  King  of  England,  pants  a 
new  charter  to  the  East  India  Company, 
SDO.  Sends  the  Earl  of  Slarlborough  to 
take  posacssioa  of  the  ialand  of  Bom- 
Imy,  hOO 

ChaiTioik,  Mr.  Job,  agent  in  Bengal, 
lepiilses  the  uttack  of  the  Moghul  ^^ce- 
roy,  393.  Retreatstoljelee.  394.  Opens 
negotiations  \\ith  the  viceroy,  394. 
Establi-hre  Calcutta,  39C 

Cliawnind  Uai,  liajali  of  Dehly,  defeats 
the  Mahomedansat  Karrain,!>l.  Killed 
at  Narrain,  92 

C'hettoo,  I'indharee  chief,  his  depreda- 
tions, 574.  Joins  Kurecm  Khan,  574.  As- 
sembles his  Piudharees  at  Nimaur,  and 
])luuders  the  Nizam's  tei-ritories,  584. 
A'isits  Appa  Sahib  of  Nagpoor,  590. 
Harboured  by  Jeswimt  Kao  Bhow,  693. 
His  flight  and  death,  594 

riiengiz  Khan.     See  Jengiz  Khan 

(.hira  dvnastv,  67.  Their  dominions. 
G7         ■         " 

Cherry,  Ml'.,  local  agent  at  Benares, 
murdered,  549 

Cjeyt  Singh.  Itajah  of  Benares,  demand 
ot  tlie  Council  against  him,  485.  Called 
upon  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  a  contribu- 
tion, 512.  Terms  on  which  he  held  his 
estate,  5I2.  Imprisoned  in  his  palace, 
5li.  Escapes  into  Bnudelkhinid, 512. 
ITever  returns,  but  succeeded  by  his 
Il^pht  .V,  512 

Child,  b'r  Josiah.  head  of  the  East  India 
Company,  his  policy,  392 

Child,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John,  gover- 
nor of  Bombay,  imprisoned  by  Captain 
Keigwin,  392.  Appointed  to  the  chief 
command  in  India,  392.  Makes  war 
on  the  Moghul  dominions,  393.  Voted 
a  thousand  guineas,  393.  His  death, 
394 

Children,  Indian,  their  games,  14.  Their 
toys,  15 

ChiliianwallHh,  Sikh  entrenchment  at, 
attacked  and  taken  by  Lord  Gongb, 
i;8i 

Chillumhrum,  attacked  by  Sir  EjTe  Coote, 
who  U  repulsed,  -'.01 

Cliiranajee  Appa,  his  war  with  the  Portu- 
guese, 397 

Cliimnajee  Ai)pa.  adopted  by  the  Piish- 
wah's  widow,  535.  Oppo-ed  by  Ba- 
)«>•  Ilao,  535.  Invested  as  P<isiiwah, 
frilo 
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China,  receives  Boodhlim,  51,  ExpetlitloD 
sent  from  Uehly  to,  115.  I'ail.-,  115. 
First  Europ<an  intercourse  with,  2:!4. 
Robert  Tlioiiie's  petition  to  Henry 
VHi.  respecting  trade  with,  284.  E.\- 
tension  of  the  E.ist  India  Company':? 
trade  lo,  391.  First  occasion  of  the 
employment  of  British  troops  in,  .'ul. 
■Who  are  withdrawn,  571.  End  of  the 
East  India  Company's  monopoly  of 
trade  with,  G2S.  War  of  1856  with, 
715 

Chiugleput  captured  by  Clive,  411 

Chin-Khilich  Khan,  joins  Prince  Ferok- 
siar  and  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
Kizam-ool-Moolk  Asof  Jah,  363.  See 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  A^of  Jah 

Chinsura,  Danish  establishment  at.  391. 
The  Dutch  troops  defeated  by  Colonel 
Forde  ou'side  the  town,  440 

Chittagong  anne.\ed  to  the  kingdom  ol 
Dehly,  115 

Chittledroog,  Rajah  of,  at  wai  wirh 
Bediiore,  40.': 

Chittore  reduced  bj-  King  Alla-ood-decn, 
107.  His  romantic  escape  from  Dehly, 
lu7,  108.  Campaign  of  the  King  iif 
Guzerat  against,  139.  Pay?  trilpiite  to 
Malw.ah,  144.  Taken  by  Bahiuinr  Shah 
of  Guzerat,  23-">.  Surrenders  to  Shere 
Khan,  243.  Besieged  and  cuptnred  by 
the  Emperor  Akbnr,  263.  Captured  by 
the  English,  502 

Chob^n,  Jdm,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Siude,  l.')7.    His  death,  157 

Chola  dynasty,  66.  Account  of  the,  06. 
Their  architecture,  C7 

Cholei-a,  visitation  of,  in  18.50-7,  710 

Choule,  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  at,  222, 
224.  The  Portuguese  attacked  by  th.l 
King  of  Guzerat  at,  281.  Who  is  de- 
feated, 281.  Attacked  by  Moortc7.:\ 
Nizam  Shah,  who  is  repulsed,  30ti. 
Attackeil  twice  unsuccessfully  by  Kiny 
Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  II.  of  Ahmed- 
nugtrer,  28,5,  312 

Chouth,  Mahratta  imposition  of,  354 

Christian  mis.-^ions  not  permitted  in 
India,  529.  Mr.  'Wilberforce's  motion 
rejected,  529 

Christianity  introduced  into  India,  66, 
Efforts  of  missionaries  to  sprc.id  Ciiri.«- 
tianity  in  India,  neutralised  by  J/>rU 
I       Minto,  675 

Chronologj',  ancient  Hindoo,  39.  The 
fourth  era,  39 

Chuleby  Roomy  Khan, commander  of  the 
artillery  of  Ahmedriugger,  at  the  grcai 
battle  near  the  Krishna,  299 

Chun-Bjssappa,  preaci.es  the  tenets  of 
the  I.ingayet  scirt,  70 

Chunar  attacked  by  the  Emperor  Hoo- 
mayoon,  and  comiielled  to  submit,  234, 
236,  242 

Chunargurh,  invested  by  Major  Munro, 
461 

Chunda,  defeat  of  the  rebel  Sepovs  near, 
750 
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Chnn.la  Snhib  liesicged  in  Trinchinopoly, 
i'*2.  Surrenrlprs,  and  is  sent  prisoner 
to  Sattiira,  38J.  Obtains  Trinchinopoly 
by  troacliery,  399.  Cupitn'.ates  to  Hug- 
hoojee  Bh6slHy,  ami  sent  to  Sattara, 
399,  401.  Places  his  wife  and  family 
in  cliarge  of  M.  Diipleix,  399,  404. 
Relea  ert,  405.  Enpageil  by  the  Rajah 
of  Chitileilroojr,  40.').  Taken  prisoner, 
40.5.  .Joins  iiozuffer  Juntr,  40.").  Pro- 
claimed Nawivb  of  the  Caniatic,  40). 
Obtains  a  large  sum  from  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore,  40.5.  Defeated  byMasirJunp, 
hut  escapes,  4't(i.  Joins  the  French 
against  Nnsir  Jung,  407.  Uia  reception 
at  Poiidicherry,  407.  Besieges  Trin- 
chinopoly, 408.  His  city  of  Arcot  taken 
by  Clive,  409.  Sends  a  force  to  besiege 
it,  409.  Taken  by  Mouajee,  and  be- 
heided,  410 

Chundergiri,  NaiTc  of,  constructs  Fort 
St.  George  at  Madras,  389 

C'himiloo  Lall,  minister  of  the  Nizam, 
obtains  a  loan  from  Messrs.  William 
Palmer  &  Co.,  GOI.  Effects  of  his 
rapacity  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
Nizam,  616.  Resigns  office,  69.5.  Bad 
.-effects  of  his  administration,  69-5 

Chnngiz  Khan,  de<lares  his  independence 
.St  Talriair,  'J94.  Be<'omes  King  of 
flnzerat,  ■294.  Defeated  ly  the  sons  of 
Mahomed  S')oltan  Mirza,  •-'94 

Chiingiz  Khan,  ministvrof  Ahmednugger, 
advises  the  reduction  of  Beeder,  309. 
PoUoned,  3  '9 

Chnpatees,  or  flour-cakes,  Hindoo  signal 
of  the,  7iO 

Ch:irut  Sin-'h,  grandfather  of  Runjoet 
Singh,  take-!  advantage  of  intestinal 
disorders,  .567 

Chutter  Singh,  his  open  reliellion,  682. 
His  compact  with  the  .Vfghans,  683. 
Joins  his  son  at  CJoojenit,  where  they 
are  defeated,  68.5,  686 

Clmtterpoor,  mutiny  of  i>'poys  at,  72.5 

Chnttrn, defeat  of  thereU-l  .Sepoysat,  74  I 

Circars,  Northern,  assigned  to  M.  B\issy, 
414.  Extent  and  revenue  of  the  jvi-- 
nef«ions,  414.  Bussy"s  authority  dele- 
gated to  M.  Mora«,'in.  4-!6.  Ceded  to 
the  English,  463.  Movement  to  obtain 
i)088es«ion  of  them,  467.  Treaty  with 
ihe  Ni^am  respecting  them.  468,  470. 
Cornipl  and  neglectful  administration 
of.  .511.  Pluuilcred  by  the  Pindhartrcs, 
■•^i.  Civil  servants  separated  into 
■  laflRes,  392 

Clavering,  General,  appointed  member  of 
the  Council,  4^0 

Clerk,  Sir  George,  argues  in  favour  of  the 
siici-ep.Hlon  to  .Satt^ira  by  adoption,  688 

Climate  of  India,  4 

C  Ivo,  Lieut<'nant  (aftor»anl«  I.onl),  pent 
with  a  relnforci'ini'tit  til 'I'rini  hinopoly, 
408.  Hi8expe<lition  to  Arcot.  41)9.  'laktH 
the  city,  40:i.  IJcslexed  by  a  fo'iu  wut  by 
Chiinda8ahib,  409.  His  noble  defence. 
AOO.      Beats   i<ack   hia  assallnnta,  and 


evacuates  the  town,  409.  Receivea  ic 
inforcements  from  Madras,  and  takes 
the  field,  409.  Defe.'its  ISr.jah  .-ahib  at 
Arnee  and  at  Caverypank,  4i>9.  Gives 
up  his  connnand  to  Majnr  Lawrence, 
41''.  Captures  Covelong  and  Chingle- 
put,  411.  Alsent  in  England,  41.5. 
Retui-ns  to  India  as  Colonel,  41.5.  His 
statements  in  England,  41.5.  Takes 
the  fort  of  GUeriah,  4 1 7;  Assumes  the 
command  of  Foil  St.  David,  417. 
Appointed  to  command  the  forces  sent 
against  Ben^.il,  424.  His  iirogress  np 
the  Hooghly,425.  Tak.^  the  Fort  Buj- 
Buj,  42-5.  i{is  disputes  with  Captain 
Eyre  Coote,  425.  Captures  the  towsi  of 
Hooghiy,  42.5.  His  disseu.«ioi\s  with 
the  Council,  425.  Attacks  the  Nawilb'a 
camp  outside  Calcutta,  and  coni)jcl3 
him  to  retreat,  426.  His  opcratioiia 
against  the  French,  426.  Advances  on 
Chandemagore,  426.  Which  isattiicki-d 
by  land  and  sea,427.  And  cajiitulales, 
428.  Sets  out  ag.iinst  the  Nawab,  429. 
Declines  Mahratta  assistance,  429. 
Advances  on  Plassy,  429.  Attacked  by 
the  Nawab,  430.  Wboae  forces  are 
defeateil  and  dispersed,  430.  Procceda 
to  Moorshidabad,  nad  enthrones  Meer 
Jaffier,  4  ;o.  His  [iait  iu  the  treai.'hery 
to  Oniichund,  432.  A.ssLsts  the  llajah 
of  Vizagupatau),  43.5.  Sends  Colonel 
Forde  to  the  Northern  Circara,  436. 
Assi-ta  Meer  Jatlier  in  putting  down 
rel)ellion,  437.  Apjxjinted  Pre.-i<lcnt  of 
the  Conncil  of  Bengal,  4)8.  Advances 
in  aid  of  Moer  JaOier,  439.  Obtains  an 
estate  from  the  emperor,  439.  Returns 
to  Calcutta,  439.  JXfcats  an  attempt 
of  the  DiitchagairistCalcutta,  439,  410. 
Restores  the  Dutch  ships.  440.  ReturriS 
to.  England,  440.  His  views  of  the 
probabitities  of  British  power  in  India, 
440.  Returns  to  Calcutta,  462.  Pro- 
claims the  new  government,  and  joins 
the  army.  462.  Settles  the  details  of 
the  military  defence  of  Bengal,  463. 
His  traiisiictiona  with  the  emperor, 
463.  Returns  to  Calcutta,  463.  His 
nie.-isures  there,  4(i3.  Che<k8  a  nnitiny 
of  the  European  officers,  4t)4.  Returns 
to  England,  46.5.  Review  of  his  policy, 
465.  Attacked  by  Mr.  Sullivan.  478. 
Accusations  against  bim,  480.  Cununita 
suicide.  480.  Hjs  plan  of  a  double 
government  in  Bengal,  481 

Close,  Colonel,  concludes  the  treaty  of 
Ba^sein,  .547 

Cochin  reached  by  the  Portuguese,  218. 
Tiieir  kind  reception  there,  218.  Visited 
by  Do  Nueva,  218.  Allian<e  of  the 
Rajah  with  Vasco  de  Gama,  220. 
I'achf'co  left  to  defend  it,  220.  A  ttae.ked 
by  the  Zamoiin,  who  is  ilefeateil,  221. 
A  crown  given  by  the  Portii;.'uese  to 
the  Rajbh,  221.  Political  condilioo  of, 
in  1761,  454.  Administen-d  by  tbo 
British  government,  571,  5Ti 
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CoTKbum,  Colonel,  riisinis?ed,402 

Cotltc.  cultivation  of,  iu  Coor^,  (j29 

CoiDibatixjr  reduced  by  Colonel  I'uller- 
lou,  oi>6 

Col:»l>a,  Angria's  fort  of.  attacked  by  the 
English  and  Portuguese,  3U7 

Coleroon  river,  3 

CoUi-ge  of  Mahmood  Gawan  at  Beeder, 
ISi.  Of  Fort  William  established,  551. 
At>olished,  552 

Collins,  Captain,  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Sindia,  who  is  impracticaUe,  553  • 

Columbus,  his  discovery  of  America, 
•il5 

Colvin.  Mr.,  his  doath,  743 

Couibermere,  Lord,  besieges  and  takes 
Bhurtp.ior,  610,  Gil 

Condapilly  tak^a  by  Sooltan  ilahomed 
Shah  11.  of  the  Deccan,  175 

Coudbecr  taken  by  the  Mahomedaus 
from  the  Hindoos,  ^(18 

Concan.  the.  4.     Scenery  of,  7 

Conflans.  Marquis  de,  commands  in  the 
Deccan  iu  Bun^v's  alsence,  4o5.  Takoi 
charge  of  the  Xorthern  Circiirs,  45>(j. 
Defeated  by  Colonel  Forde,  4oU.  Re- 
sults of  his  incapacity,  437 

Conjeverain  plundered  by  the  King  of  the 
Deccan,  175 

Control,  Boani  of,  established,  516 

Couway,  Captain,  niurJered  at  Benares, 
549 

Cooper,  Mr.,  pursues  the  Lahore  muti- 
net-rs,  who  are  punislied,  7oU 

Coorg,  dependent  on  Mysore,  455.  People 
of,  carried  off  by  Tippoo  into  slavery, 
olU.  Affairs  of,  629.  Outrageous  pro- 
cewUngs  of  the  rajah  of,  629.  Who  is 
depoee<l.  629.  Annexi^l  to  the  British 
dominions,  629.  Valuable  as  a  coffee- 
gT'jwing  district,  629 

Coote.Captain  Eyre  (aftenvards  Sir  Eyre), 
occupies  the  deseiTcd  garrison  of 
Calcutta,  425.  His  appointment  dis- 
puted by  Clive,  425.  His  pursuit  of 
M.  Law,  432.  Takes  Wandiwa-^h  and 
Canang(X)ty,  442.  Defeats  Lally'sarmy 
before  Wandiwash,  443.  Attacks  Ai-cot, 
which  siu-rcuders,  443.  Prepares  fur 
the  siege  of  PondicheiTy,  but  saper- 
Beded  by  Major  Monson,  443.  Sent  to 
Madras,  501.  His  movements,  501. 
Believes  Lieutenant  Flint  at  Wandi- 
wash,  501.     Distressed  for  provisions, 

501.  Attacks  ChiUumbrum,  bnt  re- 
pulsed, 501.  Attacked  by  Hyder  at 
Tiipasore,  502.  tntreated  by  Lord 
Macartney  not  to  resign,  502.  Defeats 
Hyder  at  the  jia.-s  of  Sholinghur,  502. 
Uelieves  Vellore,  and  captures  Chittore, 

502.  Declines  to  attack  Negapatara, 
.502.  Opens  the  campaign  of  17tiJ,  502. 
Returns  to  Bengal,  iu  bad  health,  504. 
His  de.iih.  505 

Cope,  Captain,  his  e.vpedition,  404.  Joins 
MaiiouK-d  Ally,  406.  Who  isdefeateJ, 
406 

LV:-rah,  Geceral  Camac's  victory  at,  4G2. 


cou 

Reserveil  for  the  emperor,  463.  Ceilsd 
to  the  Malirattas,  477.  The  cssinn 
not  agreed  to  by  the  English,  483.  But 
confinnetl  by  the  Council,  485 

Cornells,  the  Dutch  and  French  army  de- 
feated at,  573 

Cornwallis.  Lord,  appointed  governor- 
general,  518.  His  arrival  in  Calcutui, 
520.  Corrects  abuses.  520.  Settles  the 
affairs  of  Ondh,  520.  Suppiuts  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore,  520.  Conclude 
an  alliance  with  2sana  I'urnawees,  522. 
And  with  theMahrattasandthe  Xizani 
against  Tippoo,  522.  Conducts  the 
campaign  of  1791  against  Mysore,  523. 
Goes  to  Madras,  and  re  attaches  the 
revenues  of  the  Caniatic,  523.  Ascends 
the  Moglce  Ghat,  and  takes  Bangalorej 
523.  Moves  on  Seringapat^mi,  523. 
Joined  by  Abercrombie,  523.  Defeats 
Tippoo  at  Arikera,  524.  Obliged  to 
retreat  from  want  of  supplies,  524. 
Joined  by  Captain  Little  and  the  Miih- 
rattas,  524.  Takes  up  his  position  at 
Bangalore,  524.  Opens  the  third  cam- 
paign, 524.  Takes  several  of  the 
mountain  fortn-sses  of  Mysore,  524. 
Makes  peace  ^ith  Tippoo,  525.  Refuses 
his  share  of  the  prize  money,  525. 
Returns  to  Bengal  to  c<irry  out  the 
measures  of  his  administration,  526. 
His  conduct  arraign'  d  in  England,  526. 
His  measures  for  land  settlement,  527. 
His  judicial  reforms,  528.  Goes  to 
Madras,  and  returns  to  England,  528. 
Supports  Mr.  Dundas"s  plan  for  amal- 
gamating the  local  and  royal  armies. 
533.  Again  undertakes  the  government 
of  India,  562.  His  projects  for  peace, 
and  death,  563 

Coromandel,  3.  The  north-east  monsoon 
at,  5.  East  India  Company's  possessions 
on  the  coast  of,  395 

Cortlandt,  Colonel,  joins  Lieutenant 
Edwardes  against  Moolraj,  680 

Costume  of  the  Hindoos,  12.  Of  Ma- 
homedaus, 13 

Cotton,  cultivation  of,  in  Khandfish, 
Berar,  and  (ruzerat,  146.  Rise  iu  the 
value  of,  775.  Its  effect  iu  Western 
India.  775 

Cotton,  Brigadier,  commands  a  column 
in  Burmah,  607.  Repulsed  at  Donabew 
607 

Cotton,  Sir  Willoughby,  commands  a^ 
expetiition  to  Afghanistan,  641.  Re- 
signs his  command  iu  Afghauistai,,ty7. 
Disanns  the  Sepoy  mutineers  at  Pesha- 
vrar,  723 

Cotton,  Dr.,  B'shop  of  Calcutta,  drowned, 
781.     His  lalio  irs,  781 

Council  of  Calcutta,  their  dispnt<^s  with 
Clive,  425.  A  new  one  appointed  for 
Bengal.  4:  8.  Appointod  by  the  Act  of 
1773.479.  The  nicml)ers,  480.  Oppor-a 
Mr.  Hastings,  485.  Their  m'fisurei,  t$j. 
Disapprove  of  thetres.ty  with  Ra^Koba, 
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C  Kincil  of  Uombay,  send  an  cnibiissy  to 
Poonah,  488.  Tlieir  poaoy  ilisapproveii 
of  by  the  governur-genonil.  4S!t.  Siip- 
|H>rtetl  by  the  Council  of  Calcutta, 
4!)0 

Conacil  of  Madras,  violent  proceedings  in, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Paul  Benfield,  497. 
Obtains  the  G  untoor  Sircar,  409 

Conncil  for  India,  constitution  of  the 
new,  76G 

Ci)urt,  roy.il,  establishc  1  in  Bencral,  510 

Oourten,  Sir  Thoniiis,  obtains  from 
Charles  I.  a  charter  for  a  new  Company, 
388 

Courts,  High,  established  at  Lahore  and 
Agra,  781 

Coutiuho,  Dom  Fernando,  conducts  an 
expelition  to  India,  222.  Killed  at 
Calicut,  JTi 

Covelong  captured  by  Clire,  411 

Covillam,  Pedro  de,  succeeds  in  i-eacbing 
India,  215 

Cowheul  kings,  ancient  Hindoo,  147. 
Their  fastnesses,  147 

Craig,  Sir  John,  his  report  on  the  dis- 
organised sliite  of  Oudh,  550 

Crangauore,  town  of,  purchasetl  by  the 
Kajali  of  Travancore,  521.  Deinauded 
by  Tippoo,  522 

Cromleclis  in  Inlia,  39 

Cubbon,  Sir  Mark,  his  administration  of 
Mysore,  627 

Cuddalore,  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the 
French,  403.  Taken  from  the  English, 
«03 

Cuerpa,  Nuflo  da,  governor-general  in 
India,  hisexpe'lition  to  Diu,  281.  Re- 
pulsed, 281.  At  a  conft-rcni*  with  the 
King  of  Gnzcrai,  who  is  killetl,  293 

Cuppage,  Colonel,  iidjutant-general,  pro- 
mulgates an  order  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  572.     Ijoi-t  at  sea,  572 

Cureton,  Col-mcl,  his  charges  at  .Vliwal, 
«73.     Killed,  C8l 

Currency  Commission,  laboirs  of  the, 
780 

CuiTie,  Sir  Frederick,  has  ch-nrore  of  af- 
fairs at  r,ahoro,  079.  Orders  mu  advance 
uD  Mooltau,  t>81 

Customs  dues,  disputes  re3rc"t'"S  the, 
4.'>8.     And  tliclr  con-rqnon<;fs,  459 

Ciittuck  rcducc<i  by  the  EnirlisU.  557. 
Codnd  to  them,  558.  Local  aduiinis- 
tration  of,  5(iG 

Cutwah,  oi-oupi<><l  by  the  Mahrattns,  "82. 
Who  are  driven  away  by  Aiiveply 
Khan,  382.  I»cfeat  of  Meer  Cassim  at, 
549 


1  y\CCA,  fate  of  the  mutineers  of,  74S 
*       D'Acunha,  Tristan,  conducts  an  cx- 

;>e<litlon  to  India.  222 
Dada  Kha.«jr>-  Wiilla,  chief  chamberlain 

aoil    treasurer  of    Gwalior,  •jti3.     As- 

iiumns    the    charge    of    alTnirs,    663. 

Slrengtheivs  his  jxnition,  CiO.i 
budojeo  KuneUeo  nmnagei  S'.ia'  jce  Bb64- 


lays  estates,  and  i^dmatea  his  son 
Sivajcc,  332.     Ilia  death,  332 

Dahul  dcstri-.fcd  by  the  Portugtlcsc,  222 

Dainglia,  Trimhukjee,  his  origin,  582. 
Becomes  adviser  to  the  Peshwah,  682. 
Suggests  throwing  off  allegiance  to  l!i6 
British,  582.  Advises  tlie  murder  of 
Gunga  Dliur  Shastrei",  582.  Surren- 
dered liy  his  master  to  the  Kngli.sh,  bui 
e-<aix>s,  583.  Raises  troops  for  fli« 
IV-shwali,  583.  Two  lacs  oflEcretl  foi 
liini,  dead  or  alive,  583.  Arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  life,  598 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  appointed  governor- 
general,  678.  Arrives  at  Caloutla.  ti71t. 
RebtJlion  of  the  governor  of  Mooltan, 
679.  The  second  Sikh  war,  CS3-68i;. 
Annexes  the  P.mjdb,  687.  Create<l  a 
Marjnis.  GS7.  Annexes  Sattira,  OH'.i. 
Refuses  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
disaffection  in  the  native  army,  C9I. 
Sends  Commoilore  Lanibert  to  Ran- 
goon, 692.  Makes  war  wit.h  Uunnali, 
692.  Arrives  in  Burinah,  693.  An- 
nexes Pegu,  694.  His  tran.sjirtious 
with  the  Nizam,  696,  697.  His  com- 
prehensive minute  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  698.  His  opinion  respecting 
Ondh,  706.  Which  he  annexes  by  pro- 
clamation, 707.  'jpaves  India,  708. 
Review  of  his  ailnunistration,  7u8,  7(i!i 

Dali  i:kot<?,  captured  and  held  by  lUu 
British  troops,  777 

Daton,  Cnptiiin,  besieged  in  Trinchino- 
poly,  411 

Dam.iun  bni-ne<l  by  the  Portuguese,  281 

Danes  in  India,  their  establishuivnt  at 
Chinsura,  394.  Fortify  their  factories, 
396 

Daniel,  Prince,  son  of  the  Kmperor 
Akliur,  his  biith,  261.  Sent  with  army 
to  the  south,  but  i-ecalled,  270.  LciuU 
an  army  into  the  Deccan,  271.  Ap- 
pointed viceroy  of  tlie  Decran,  272. 
Marries  a  princess  of  Boejapoor,  272. 
His  death.  272 

Dao<Kl  Khan  Pnnnee.  assists  in  taking 
Wakingerah  by  storm,  3.'')0.  Bifome* 
deputy  viceri>y  of  the  I)ec<;an,  360. 
Meetslloosein  Ally,  wli  <m  ho  atta<-ks, 
365.  But  is  slain  in  action,  365.  Hi« 
widow  i)ut«  an  end  to  lirr  life,  365, 
Makes  friends  of  tlio  Kngli.sh  at  Ma- 
driis,  399 

Dara,  Prince,  son  of  Sliah  .TehAn,  left  at 
hostage  with  the  Eniixror  .Ichangocr, 
824 

Ddra  Shekoh,  Prince,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Shah  Jehan,  besieges  KandiUmr 
nnsucci-ssftJIy,  330,  331.  Carries  on 
tlie  governini-nt  during  his  father's 
iiUuws,  335.  His  character,  335.  De- 
feats his  brother,  Prince  .shujah,  335. 
But  dcfeaUHl  by  Anrnngaebe  mid 
MoonW,  336  His  faU-,  338.  And 
that  of  his  family,  339 

Darasco,  jirovince  of,  riMtorod  to  the 
^izam,  771 
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Dflriiis.  bis  invasion  of  India,  45 

David,  Fort  St.,  the  English  in,  attackel 
by  the  French,  who  are  defeated,  402. 
llolieved  by  the  English  fleet,  403. 
'J"he  French  again  deicated,  4113.  Com- 
manded by  i.olonel  Clive,  417.  Be- 
siopred  and  taken  by  the  Coiuit  de 
I.nlly,  434 

Davidson,  Colonel,  his  services  with  the 
Hyderabad  contingent,  74H.  Invests 
the  Nizitni  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Star  of  India,  771 

Pavis,  Capiain,  fakes  Cardngooty,  501 

Pa-.vcs.  Colonel,  presides  at  the  trial  of 
tlie  King  of  Dehly,  74!) 

I)a\iootl,  succee<l8  to  the  throne  of 
(iiizerat,  but  deposed,  137 

I)A«-ood,Khau  assassinates  MiijahidShah 
of  the  Ueccan,  164.  Succeeds  to  the 
throne,  164.     Jfurdered  at  prayer,  164 

iJiiwood  Khan  Farooky,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Khandfeh,  149.  His  death, 
M9 

Dawood  Khan  Kirany,  of  Bengal,  reliels, 
•-'t»i.  Escapes  into  Orissa,  which  he  is 
allowed  to  keep,  265.  Benews  the  war 
in  Bengal,  26a,  Defeated  and  put  to 
death, 265 

De<can,  the,  4.  How  defined,  4.  Scenery 
of,  7.  Aboriginal  races  of,  37.  Con- 
quered by  the  Sahs,  61.  Invaded  by 
A lla-ood-def>n  Khiljy,  103.  And  bj- 
Miillik  Khafoor,  108.  Subjugated  by 
Mahomed  Toghluk,  115.  Bahmuny 
dynasty  of,  117,  1.59-183.  Successful 
revolt  in,  118.  Hussun  Gungoo  Bah- 
muny crowned  king,  117,1.59.  MuUik 
Kusseer's  wars  with,  148.  Invaded  by 
the  Hindoos  of  Wurungnl,  \T-i.  Who 
are  defeated.  173.  Invaded  by  the 
Sooltan  of  Malwah,  173.  Who  retires, 
173.  Review  of  tlie  character  of  the 
Bahmuny  djTiastj-  of,  184.  Description 
of  thi  countrv  bv  Athanasins  Nitikin, 

184.  The  Baiimnny  forts,  185.  The 
warlilie  classes  and  their  descendants, 

185.  Early  Christian  merchants  in, 
219.  Refusal  ot  the  four  kings  of,  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Em- 
peror Akbur,  269.  Confusion  in,  270. 
The  emperorgoes  himself  to.  27 1 .  Events 
in  the,  in  1610,  320.  Troops  sent  by 
the  emperor  to  the,  321.  Commence- 
ment of  the  subjugation  of,  351.  I're- 
datory  warfare  of  tlie  M  ahratta  generals 
in,  3-i3.  Weakness  of  the  emperor  in 
the,  355.  The  Emperor  Bahadur  Shah 
m,  360.  Zoolficar  Khan  made  viceroy 
of,  360.  And  Daood  Khan  Pnnnce 
deputy  viceroy,  360.  MozufTer  Jong 
proclaimed  Soobahdar  of,  405,  407. 
Salabut  Jung  proclaimed,  408.  Salabut 
Jung  becomes  viceroy  of.  414.  Assigns 
the  Northern  Circars  to  M.  Bnssy,  414. 
I  assy's  power  in  the,  destroyed,  437. 
War  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Mah- 
rsttas.  4  46.  Conclusion  of  peace,  447. 
fobtical  condition  of  the,  in  1761, 453. 
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Disorders  In  the.  546.  FaTnine  in  the, 
in  1804,  660.  M.itiuies  of  the  Sepoy* 
in  the,  75') 

Dccg.  battle  of,  .561.    The  fort  of,  cap- 
tured by  General  Lake,  561 

D^hly,  Kajah  of,  his  efforts  against  the 
Mahomedans,  87.  Captured  by  Kootiib- 
oi)d-deen  ]';ibuk,  92.  Established  as  the 
seat  of  Mahomedan  goveruniei.t,  92. 
The  city  taken  by  Kootubood-deeii 
Eibuk,  95.  Its  wealth  and  magnirt 
cence,  110.  The  people  compelled  to 
move  to  Dowhitabad,  IIG.  Fights  of 
the  Togliluk  family  in  the  streets,  120, 
121.  Civil  war  in,  121.  Taken  by 
Teimoor,  and  pillaged,  123.  Order  re- 
storetl  by  the  vizier,  123.  End  of  th.j 
Toghluk  dynasty,  )24.  Doulat  Khan 
Lody  compelled  to  surrender  to  Khizr 
Khan,  124.  Who  conducts  the  govern- 
ment, 124.  Succession  of  the  Syeds, 
125.  Becomes  the  seat  of  Babur"s  em- 
pire, 231.  liecovered  by  the  En.poror 
Hoomayoon,  251.  Who  re-enters  ;t, 
251.  iJisliked  by  the  Flmperor  Akbur, 
266.  Taken  by  Heinoo  and  his  Patans, 
2-55.  liecovered  by  the  Emperor -ikljur, 
256.  The  carjal  of  Ally  Merdan  Khan 
at,  330.  Works  of  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jehau.  336.  Ileligious  distorbancis  at, 
342.  Tumults  in  the  city,  367.  Tho 
Mahrattas  encamp  outside  the  city, 
and  defeat  the  imperialists,  378.  Occu- 
pied by  iS'ariir  Shah  and  the  Persian?, 
380.  Who  are  attacked  by  the  Moghuls, 
oSll.  MasBiicn!  and  subsequent  plunder 
of  the  city,  380.  Amount  of  booty 
carried  off  by  the  Persians,  380.  Civil 
war  in,  420.  Taken  ami  plundered  by 
the  Mahratttas,  449.  Final  disruption 
of  the  empire,  451.  Details  of  the 
former  empire,  451.  The  city  besieged 
by  the  Mahr.attas,  but  the  siege  alian- 
doned,  476.  Occupied  by  the  Mahrattas, 
477.  Affaii-8  of,  in  1773,  508.  Scene  of 
barbarity  in  the  palace  of,  509.  General 
Lake's  defeat  of  Sindia's  army  at,  556. 
AttemjK  of  Holkar  to  take,  .560.  Affairs 
of  the  royal  f.amily  of,  689,  690.  Final 
settlement  ot,  in  Comicil,  712.  Move- 
ments of  the  princes  of,  before  the 
great  Sepoy  mutiny,  717.  Intrigues 
at.,  717.  .viossacre  of  Europeans  in, 
721.  The  king  t-aluted  by  the  nuiti- 
neers,  721.  Strength  of  the  rebel  posi- 
tion at,  724.  The  city  invested,  731. 
Position  of  the  mutineers,  731.  Com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  731.  Rein- 
forcements of  the  mutineers,  732. 
Progress  of  the  siege,  739.  Conduct  of 
the  rebels,  739.  The  three  columns  of 
nf-sault,  740.  Operations  in  the  city, 
740.  The  pahice  occupied,  and  the 
e'.ty  captured.  74 1 .  English  losses, 74 1 . 
'i'lia  king  niatle  prisoner,  and  two  of 
his  sons  shot.  742.  Effects  of  the  cap- 
ture, 742.     Order  re8tore<:i  in,  748 

PenisoQ,  Sir  William,  governor  of  M-j- 
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drag,  nets  as  viceroy  cf  Trirlia.  774.  Di- 
li-cts  the  Umbejiii  caiupaigu  to  be 
n^iiewetl.  "74 

Ixnnip,  Colonel,  storms  the  fort  of 
•  Itiuzny,  (i4:!.  Defeats  Dost  Ifahomol, 
rAft.  Defciits  the  peoi'lc  of  Jellalabad, 
«54.     Killed.  Go.") 

li(''o  Rai,  llajah  of  Beejniiusrger,  nt  war 
with  the  i)ocran,  !(>(!,  I(j7.  His  son 
miirdereil,  KiO.  Hives  his  tlangliti-r  to 
King  Feroze  Shah,  liJ".  The  war  re- 
new«l,  ]G7,  KiS,  170.  His  wars  with 
Goolburgah,  ino 

profrurh,  account  of  the  Y.-iddvil  dynisty 
of,  73.  Description  of  the  fortress  of, 
lOJ.  AUa-ood-deen's siege  of,  104.  Gives 
immense  ransom  to  him,  104.  Exi)edi- 
tion  of  Miillik  Kafoor  against  it,  108. 
Sabmits  to  Prince  Alnt  Khan,  IIH. 
Mivde  the  cnpitul  of  lii»  dominions  by 
Mahomed  Toghlnk,  1 1.5, 1  \C>.  Its  name 
changed  to  Dowlutabad,  115.  Which 
see 

Dcswnnt  Singh,  Rajah  of  Joudhpoor,  his 
cfeath  at  Kabool,  34li.  Kscajw  of  his 
widow  and  children,  34.3 

llcva  Pal  D6b,  King  of  Bengal,  his  con- 
quest of  Ce\  Ion,  fto 

Devabhuti,  King,  54 

Dcvicotta,  taken  by  Major  Lawrence, 
404.     Ceded  to  Sanhojee",  404 

Dewarr6nda  captured  by  the  Sooltiin  of 
(iolcondah,  212 

Di'wul  Devy,  daughter  of  the  Uajah  of 
Ddognrh,  captured,  109.  Married  to 
Khizr  Klian,  109.  Taken  by  Aiullik 
Khoosroo,  112 

Dliabai-y,  a  semi-independent  chieftain, 
defeats  the  Ticerf)y  of  the  Deccan.  :i(i(>. 
Oppo?«s  the  Pishwah,  375,  381.  \Vlio 
(IcfeaU  and  kills  him  in  action,  375, 
376 

Dharoor  occupied  by  the  Emperor  Shah 
Jehiin,  328 

iJharwar  captured  by  King  Ally  Adil 
Shah,  300.  Captured  by  Prince 
Muiizzim,  349.  Besieged  and  taken  by 
the  Mahratlas  and  Captain  Little,  523 

Dholpnor,  rebel  .'H'poys  collected  at,  743. 
Keatraincd  by  Sindia,  743.  But  march 
to  Agra,  where  they  ore  defeated, 
i43 

Dh6ndfa  Wang,  commences  plunder  on 
his  own  iwiount,  5 Hi.  Defeated  by 
Colonel  Wellesley  and  kille.1,  .'>4C 

Dh6ndoo  Punt,  n/loptcd  by  Bajee  UAo, 
ex-P<''shwah,  r;98.     Sv  Nana  Sahib 

Dhuleep  .Singh,  Milhanijah,  placed  on  the 
throne  of  the  Cuuiab  by  the  troops, 
6*>8.  Pensioned,  687,  His  residence  in 
England,  <i.S7 

I)hvun  Singh,  minister  at  Lahore,  mur- 
dered, cr.K 

iJioi,  llnrtholomew,  rounds  the  Cape  of 
fiood  Hope,  215.  A <c<un panics  Vasco 
do  Uuma.  215.  Quits  the  e.Ti)edition, 
216.  ^U  with  Cabral,  217.  Drowned, 
2»7 
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Dick.  Sir  Robert,  at  the  battle  of  Boo- 
brdon,  074.     Kil  ed,  075 

Dilaunr  Ally  Khan,  imperial  j-enerri, 
defeated  by  Kizam-ool-Moolk,  370. 
Joins  Alum  Ally,  and  again  defeated, 
370 

Dilawur  Khan,  Beejapoor  general,  com- 
pels the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  the 
capital,  30.'.  Blinds  the  niini<i(er 
Abool  JIussun,  303.  And  assumes  the 
regency,  303.  Blinds  Buli«l  Khan. 
30!.  The  king  sliakes  off  Dilawur 
Khan,  303.  Who  flies  to  jUimednug> 
ger,  303 

Dilawur  Khan  Ghoory,  governor  oj 
Malwah,  140.  Dedai-es  his  independ- 
ence of  Dehly,  140.  Receives  King 
Mahmood  Toghluk,  140.  Becomes 
King,  140.     Jlis  death,   140 

Dilcro  Khun,  imperial  general,  sent  ly 
Auruugzebe  to  t.'ie  Deccan,  340.  Makm 
war  against  Sivajce,  345.  Appointed 
viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  34G.  Censured 
by  the  emperor,  and  8U|)erso<ted  rh 
viceroy  by  Sooltan  Mauzum,  ;mg.  Be- 
sieges Beejapoor,  34(i,  347.  .Joined  by 
Sivajee's  eldest  son,  347.  Coni))elIe<l 
to  raise  the  siege,  347.    And  ret-eat,  347 

Dilshiid  Aglia,  her  heroic  conduct,  2(H 

Dinapnor,  mutiny  of  the  Scp;iys  at,  738 

Dindigul  retluced  by  Colonel  I'ullerton, 
500.  .Surrenders  to  General  Meilows, 
022 

Dinkur  R4o,  Rajah,  Siudia's  minister, 
Ix-comes  a  member  of  the  Coimcil  of 
India,  773 

Diu,  island  of,  Mahomed  Shah  takes  re- 
fuge on  the,  137 

Diu,  naval  victory  of  the  Portugnesc  at, 
222.  Failure  of  the  Poitugucse  ex]x'- 
dition  against,  2S1,  Ceded  by  King 
Baluidur  Shah  to  them,  2S2.  Expe- 
dition lient  by  the  Sooltanof  C'onstanti- 
noj)le  to,  282.  Besieged  by  a  combine<l 
army  of  Turks,  Egvptians.  and  a 
Guzerat  fore*-,  282.  The  siege  raised, 
282.  Unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Ma- 
homed Sli.ah  of  (iuzerat,  282.  King 
Bahadur  Sliali  of  Guzerat  takes  rcfug* 
ill,  292 

Dixon,  Captain,  hia  labours  to  improv* 
the  Mairs.G32 

Dolls,  fondness  of  Indian  girls  for,  15 

Dohuens  in  India,  39 

Donabew,  Brigailier  Cotton  repulsed  at, 
007.  Bombarded  by  Sir  \.  (?ampl)Cll, 
and  abandoned  by  the  Burmese,  G07 

Do  )ab,  the  peojilc  <if  the,  nia&s.'urc'd  bv 
Mahomed  Toghluk  of  Kehly,  1  Ifi.  Tli'e 
Ilaichore  Dooab  inviuled  by  Deo  Uui 
of  Beejanugo'cr,  170.  Pliindi-riil  by 
Holkar,  661.  Local  administration  of, 
AGO 

Dooftb,  the  Rftichorc,  ceded  to  CngUih 
nui7,agement,  697.  llestoretl  to  the 
Nizam,  771 

Dooluh,  Hal,  finance  minister  of  Mfci 
Jufller,   liiit  rebellion,  4:ii.      Vtolcopj 
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cf  Meeniu,  eon  of  ttie  Ivawfib,  to  him, 
43S.  Obtains  an  asylum  in  Calcutta, 
4H)<.  Associated  with  Wahomed  Keza 
Khan,  4i5o 

Dooiani*  order,  established  by  Shah 
Soojah.  King  of  Afglianistan.  (U4 

Door>ra  Das  saves  the  widow  and  chiMren 
of  Rajah  .Icswunt  Singh.  343.  OlTers 
the  throne  of  Rajpootana  to  I'riuce 
Akbiir,  344.  Who  accepts  it,  344, 
Retreats  to  the  Deccau,  344 

Doorgawutty.wifeof  the  llajah  Silhuddy 
of  Raist^n,  accuses  Lokman  of  cowar- 
dice, and  sets  fire  to  the  private  apart- 
ments, 292 

Doorjun  Sdl  u^ni-ps  the  throne  of  BUnrt- 
poor,009.  Warnedof  his  folly,  (ill  1.  The 
fcrt  taken  by  storm,  lill.  Caught  in 
an  attempt  to  escape,  Ul  1.  Impriioned 
at  Benares,  till 

Dost  Ally  Khan,  asumesthe  government 
of  the  Carnatic,  S'J'J.  Slain  in  action, 
31)9 

Dost  Mahomed,  Pindharee  chief,  his  de- 
predations in  Ceuti'al  India,  ")74 

Dost  Mahomed,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
at  war  with  the  Sikhs,  637.  Dispersion 
of  his  army,  and  application  to  the  go- 
vernor-general, 637.  Raises  another 
aiTny,  and  sends  it  to  Peshiiwur.  (i'37. 
Where  it  defeats  the  Sikhs,  637.  Lieu- 
tenant Bunies  sent  on  a  mission  to 
liim.  637,  638.  Fails  to  obtain  assis- 
tance from  Lord  Auckland,  638-640. 
Determination  to  displace  him,  640. 
Defeated  at  Ghuzny,  644.  Treats  for 
peace,  but  refuses  the  terms  offered, 
644.  Pursued  into  the  mountains,  but 
escapes,  644.  A  constant  source  of 
cpprehension,  646.  His  proceedings, 
(>46.  Defeated  by  Colonel  Deunie.  64(!. 
And  by  Sir  R.  Sale.  646.  Surrenders, 
and  is  pensioned  in  India.  616.  His  sin- 
g\ilar  compact  with  the  Sikhs,  683. 
His  friendly  negotiations  with  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  714.  llis  death,  786. 
His  rci-rn.  786 
Donglas,  Captain,  pursues  Koer  Singh, 

754 
Donlut  Khan  Lody,  viceroy  of  the  Pnn- 
jib,  reljels.  127.  invite«  Babur  to  India, 
127.  231.  But  turns  against  Babur,  231 . 
And  meets  him  with  an  army.  23 1 .  Re- 
conciliatio..  between  them,  231 
Doulnt  Khan  Lody.  vizier  of  Dehly,  124. 
Succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Dehly,  124. 
Dies  in  prison,  124 
Doveton,  Greneral,  sent  to  Tippoo  Sooltan, 
.540,   .541.     Bis  division  in  the   Pind- 
haree  war,  -586 
t)owlatabad  made  the  capital  of  Mahomed 
Toghluk's  dominions,    115.      Held   by 
lebe  8,  and  besieged  by  Mahomed  Togh- 
Ink,  117.     Besieged  bv  Ahmed  Nizam 
Shah,  208.    But  the  siege  raise<i,  208. 
Afterwards  taken    by    Ahuie<i   Nizam 
Bliah,  2U8.    Occupied  by  Tutteh  Khan. 
S28.    I^esieged     and    takeu    by    the 


Moghnls  ncler  Mohubut  Khan,  329. 
Taken  by  Bussy,   43.5.     Ceded  in  jkt- 
petuity  to  the  Xiahratt.TS.447.    Surren- 
dered to  the  Mahrattiis,  531 
Dowlut  Riio,  becomes  Mahadajee  Sindia's 

successor.  530.     Si'e  Sindia 
Dowriin,  Khan,  commands  an  imperial 
army   in   the   Deccan,   329.     Besieges 
Beejapoor,    but    fails,    329.     Marches 
against    Bajee     Rao,    378.     Effects    a 
junction  with  Saadut  Khans   army, 
378 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  but  fails  to  find  India,  28.5.    Re- 
monstrance by  Spain  against  his  Toy- 
age,  285 
Drake,  Mr.,  governor  of  Calcutta,  pro- 
tects  Kishen   Das,   422.     Besieged    Ijy 
Suraj-ood-Dowlah,  422.    Abandons  his 
post,  423 
Dravidian  languages,  akin  to  Scythian, 

40 
Dravidi.an  architecture  of  India,  founded 

by  the  Cholas,  (17 
Drawed,  4.    Climate  of,  5.    Productions 

of,  5 
Dubha,  defeat  of  the  Belochees  at.  662 
Dudrenec,  the  Chevalier,  enters  the  ser- 
vice   of     Holkar,    529.    Defeated    by 
Sindia,  ."30 
Duff,  Captain  Grant,  placed  at  Sattara 

to  manage  aff.airs,  598 
Duff,  Dr.,  opposes  pure  Orientalism   in 

education,  628 
Duncan.  Mr.  Jon.athan,  interposes  checks 

upon  infanticide,  633 
Dundas,  Mr.,  bcconu'S  first  President  of 
the  Bo.ard  of  Control,  516.  Orders  the 
restoration  of  the  revenues  of  thi;  Car- 
natic, 517,  His  project  for  amalgama- 
ting the  local  armies  with  that  of  tho 
crown,  533 
Duunajee  G.-iilm-ar,  invades  Malwah,  but 

retires,  382,  383 
Dunnajce  Jadn  w,  his  predatory  incui-sions 
into  the  Deccan,  352,  353.  Zooficar 
Khan  sent  against  him,  3-54.  Assists 
the  Naik  of  Wakingerah,  356.  Handles 
the  emperor's  trr)ops  s<!vercly,  356. 
Joins  Sivajee,  and  defeats  Tara  Bye's 
forces,  359 
Dupleix,M.,  has  charge  of  Chnnda  Sahib's 
wife  and  family,  399.  Declines  to  join 
Labourdonnais.  40n.  Refuses  to  sanc- 
tion Labourdonnais'  terras  of  the  sur- 
render of  Madras,  401.  Defeats  the 
Kawiib's  troops,  402.  Violates  the 
conv.  iition  and  publicly  degrades  tho 
English  of  Madras,  402.  Attacks  Fort 
St.  David,  but  fails,  40-i,  403.  His 
policy  and  aims,  403.  His  wife's  poli- 
tical intrigue,  4  4.  Into  which  he 
enters.  405.  Af^sists  Mozuffcr  Jwig 
and  Chunda  Sahib,  405.  Obtains  a 
grant  of  eighty-one  villages,  4n5.  His 
intrigues,  406.  Hia  demands  nccepied 
liv  .Nasir  Jung.  406,  4i'7.  Attacks 
Kaair  Jung,  who  is  shot,  407.    His  nuo- 
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lessee,  407.  Appointeil  gOTcmor  of 
tkiuthcrn  India.  4i'7.  C'oncfssions  ob- 
(ninctl  from  the  Sooliahdar  of  the 
JfcctMin,  40.S.  At  w.ir  with  tho  Kiialish 
ARfiin,  411O.  His  troDps  defe.it<Hl,  410, 
411.  Siipei-scded  by  M.  ficdeheii.  who 
concludes  a  peace  with  the  English, 
411.     H  is  schemes  and  fate,  4 1 2 

Pnrand,  I.iintcnant,  at  the  storming  of 
fJhuznv,  fi4:! 

Jiiiria  Iinatl  Sh.ih,  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Berar.  103 

Dnsstni,  Hindoo  fertivat  of  the.  .583 

Dustoor  Deenar,  an  Abyssinian  ennnch, 
governor  of  Goolbureah,  l!>lj.  Kn- 
deavoiir8  to  Income  independent,  1!H>. 
Defeate<l  by  Aliool  Mozuffer  of  Bee.ia- 
poor,  UIG.  Hiimliled,  but  restored  to 
his  ofUce,  10(!.  Takes  the  field,  but  de- 
feotwl  and  slain,  1!>7 

D'.itch,  first  exixxliiion  of  the,  to  India, 
283.  KxpeUcd  from  Amboyna,  'i8:t. 
Defeated  by  an  English  fleet  in  Indian 
waters,  28:i.  Houtmann's  expedition. 
2^6.  icstablishment  of  the  eastern 
trade  of  Holland,  28fi.  Jealousy  of  the 
I'.ngiish,  2.H7.  rlinidei-^„d  by  "Sivajce, 
;!39.  Their  apprehensions  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ICnglLsh,  .387.  Their  execii- 
lion  of  Englishmen  at  Amboyna,  :i87. 
War  between  Engl.ind  and  Hiilland, 
389.  Threatt.n  Bombay,  and  attick  the 
East  India  Company's  ships  oflf  M.osuli- 
p.at.am,  :!!il.  The  Nawab  of  Bengal's 
intrigue  with  the.  439.  Arrival  of  their 
fleet  in  the  Hooghly,  4"i>.  Commence 
hostilities  with  thcEnglish.  439.  Hut 
defeated  liy  land  and  sea,  4-10.  Again 
at  war  with  the  English,  .'jOi.  Their 
principal  settlement  Negapatam  taken 
by  Sir  H.  Munro,  .lOi.  Keduction  of 
thfir  possessions  in  the  Eiist,  573 

Dnttajee  Siudia,  commands  the  Mah- 
rattas  in  Dehly,  4  tS.  His  force  routeil, 
44«.  l)creat<><l  by  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, 
418.     .*>cSindia 

I)*ilra  Siimoodra,  city  of,  71.  The 
capital  of  the  Bi  ll.'il  kingdom,  109. 
Taken  by  Mullik  Khafoor,  who  obtains 
immense  liooty,  110.  Ceases  to  become 
the  UellAl  capital,  117 

Dwarka.  pltmdered,  7U 

I)yna^tieR,  ncjithem  mediaeval,  enumera- 
tion of,  1,3.  Southern  mediieval,  (11. 
Their  irrigation  works,  67.  Uevicw  of, 
73 


1,'A.ST  INDIA  COMPANY,  formation 
*^  and  tirgt  charter  of  the,  287. 
Their  first  expedition  under  Ij»n- 
i»<itcr,  2X7.  Their  (intt  fa.-t/iry,  at 
Mnntiini,  287.  Their  second  expe- 
dition under  MliUlleton,  '287.  Their 
^norniouii  profits,  "288.  Obtain  a  new 
charliT  from  .Tiimes  I.,  288.  8<'nd  Kir 
Henry  Middleton  with  three  shij*. 
2f«.  '  A  factory  establUlutd  nt  Ma«uli- 
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patam,  290.  Best's  armed  fleet,  ?9«. 
A  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with 
the  Em)>eror  Jeliangeer,  and  the  En- 
glish established  in  India,  '290,  291. 
An  important  patent  granted  them  by 
the  Emperor  Feroksiar,  SHI.  Embaa=y 
of  Sir  T.  Roc.  387.  New  capital  snli- 
scribed  in  England,  .387.  -\minge 
mcnts  made  with  the  Putoh,  .387 
Fort  of  Armegoor  established,  887, 
388.  M.-uiulipatnin  preferretl,  388. 
Opi>o-iition  of  Charles  I.,  3'^s.  Trarle 
with  Persia  established  3^8.  Trade 
with  Bengal  openetl,  388.  A  chai-ter 
grnnted  to  a  new  Company,  388.  Privi- 
leges nbtainefl  by  Mr.  Surgeon  Bough- 
t"n.  3S9.  The  rival  comi)aiiie8  petition 
I'.irlianient,  389.  Whivli  decides  for 
only  one  (,"ompanv,389.  Effect  of  iho 
war  lietween  England  and  Holland,  389. 
Tho  rival  Companies  unitetl  under  a 
charter,  390.  .\  new  charter  granted  by 
Charles  II.,  390.  Bombay  ceded  to  Iho 
English  crown,  and  tran.sferrtd  to  the 
Company.  39(1.  Attacked  bytheHntrh, 

391.  Trade  extendeil  to  China,  391. 
Neutrality  in  Mahratti  affiiirs,  391. 
Separation  of  the  civil  servants  into 
classes.  392.     Sir  .Tosi.ih  Child's  policy, 

392.  Forces  sent  '.o  India,  ".93.  Aiid 
att-vks  made  on  Moghul  possessions, 
39;!.  The  Emiieror  Aurung7.el)e's  ?»•- 
taliation,  393,  394.  Bengal  abandoned, 
394.  Temis  granted  by  the  emperor, 
394.  Interference  of  the  '  inU^rlopers. 
39."..  Formation  and  ch.irter  of  the 
United  East  India  Company.  395, 
Enumeration  of  the  Company's  posses- 
sions, 39.i.  The  English  position 
strengthened  by  the  new  nrranfre- 
ment,  395.  396.  "Details  of  the  English 
factories,  39(!.  At  war  w  th  the  French, 
399.  I'eace  eoncluded.  403.  The  first 
case  of  English  interference  in  native 
affair",  404.  At  war  aeain  with  the 
French.  409.  Conclusion  of  jvaee,  411, 
412.  I'jftimation  of  the  English  charac- 
ter in  India,  416.  The  property  of  the 
Company  confiscated,  and  it.s  servants 
itnprisoned,  throughout  Bengal,  4'i4. 
Cnl<ntta  recovered,  42.'),420.  Batileof 
Plassy  and  its  effects,  430.  Arrival  of 
a  new  Commission  for  the  government 
of  Bengal,  438.  A  Dut^h  fleet  sent 
against  Calcutta,  «nd  defeat'jd,  439. 
440.  Rxtin<tion  of  Frencti  power  In 
India,  444,  44.'>.  Possessions  of  th» 
Company  in  17CI.  iH'i.  Dishono'irable 
proceedings  in  Bengal,  4.'»7.  Offered 
by  the  emperor  the  riewany  of  Bengal, 
4'i8.  Disputes  with  Meer  Caasiin  PB- 
panling  the  Custom  dues,  458.  Tim 
EngllKh  prisoners  murdered,  459.  De- 
cisive victory  of  Buxar,  4«o.  PecunUi? 
diffli-nltiei  and  rapacity  of  the  CouneiJ, 
401.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  Court  i>f 
Directors,  4(12.  Who  request  Ix)ra 
Cllro  to  return  to  India.  4(;2.      Thd 
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dewiiny  of  Bengal  ceded  by  the  em- 
peror, 4Go.  Salt  duties  lussigneil  instejid 
of  civil  salaries,  403.  lieview  of  Lord 
Clive's  policy,  4G5.  Events  in  Madras 
ill  1701  to  17U8,  46.".  Inefficiency  of  the 
Midras  Council,  470.  Advice  of  the 
(;ourt  of  Directors  to  thcm,47i).  How 
the  Company  wa-;  regaixicd  in  England, 
478.  Ministerial  trans;ictions  with  it, 
478.  Condition  of  Indian  finances, 
478.  Deficiency  in  England,  47U.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Select  Commiitce,  470. 
Bill  for  the  future  coastitution  of  the 
Company,  479.  Resistance  to  it,  47ii. 
But  receives  the  royal  f-.^sent,  480. 
Appointments  under  the  newcon^ititu- 
tion,  480.  State  of  Bengal  in  17()7  to 
1775,  481.  The  plan  of  double  govern- 
ment breaks  down,  481.  Mr.  Hol- 
well's  remonstnince  and  advice,  481. 
Mr.  Hastings'  measures,  483.  Pros- 
perity of  his  finances,  481.  Cessions 
of  territory  by  Kughoba,  488,  489. 
War  with  the  French,  who  lose  all 
their  possessions  in  India,  497,  498. 
■Discussions  on  Indian  affairs  in  Eng- 
land, .^15.  Mr.  Burke's  report,  .t15. 
Mr.  Fo.x's  India  Bill,  515.  Mr.  Pitt's 
Bill,  51K.  Establishment  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  510.  Consolidation  of  the 
English  power  in  India,  525.  Lord 
Comwallis's  reforms,  5'.'7,  5'J8.  Re- 
new.al  of  the  Charter,  5"28.  Cliristian 
missions  not  permitted,  .V>9.  Extent 
of  the  British  territory  after  the  defeat 
of  Tippoo  Sooltan,  546.  His  policy 
condemned,  but  subsequently  approvetl, 
552,  563.  Effects  of  non-interferent 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  574, 
581.  Their  hostility  to  Lord  Hastings, 
599.  Effect  of  their  struggle  with  the 
Boa:-d  of  Control,  respfcting  William 
Palmer  &  Co.,  625.  Expiry  of  the 
charter  of  1813,  628.  End  of  the  Com- 
pany's monopoly  of  tiade  with  China, 
628.  Clamour  against  the  privUfiges  of 
the  Company  628.  Kenewal  of  the 
charter  in  1833,  with  increased  power 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  628,  629.  Dis- 
approval of  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
tte  free<lom  of  the  press,  634.  Opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Du-ectors  on  the  case  of 
Sattara,  688.  End  of  the  charter  of 
1833,  699.  Modification  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  699.  Feeling  in  India 
rwpecting  the  Company  after  tbe 
Sepoy  mutiny,  764.  End  of  the  rule  of 
tilt  Company,  765 

tast  India  Company,  Dutch.    See  Dutch 

East  ludiu  Company.  French,  formed, 
394.    See  French  in  India 

Earit  India  Company,  3<otch,  formation 
of  the.  395.     Results  of  the,  395 

Wen,  Hon.  Ashley,  serit  on  an  embassy 
to  Bh6tan,  777.  Ill-created  and  in- 
sulted, 777 

Education,  HJadoo  and  Mahoniedan,229. 
eichooU   for    Che   natives   established 
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uncer  Lord  Hastings,  599.  Opposition 
of  the  Court  of  Direitoi-s,  599,  GuO. 
The  death  blow  to  pure  Orientalism 
given,  628.  Influence  of  educjtion  on 
Hindoos,  711.    Its  co>t  lu  1868-9, 799 

Edur,  principality  of,  136  iioie 

Edwardcs,  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir 
Herbert),  employed  in  sttt  int.' Bunnoo, 
680.  Joined  by  Colonel  Cortlandt,  and 
defeats  Moolraj,  680,  681.  Whom  he 
drives  into  Mooltan,  681.  His  look 
'.V  Year  in  the  Punjab,'  681.  luvetta 
Mooltan,  681 .  The  fort  taken  by  stonu 
and  the  citadel  surrendered,  682 

Egerton,  Colonel,  takes  command  of  the 
army  sent  against  the  Mahrattas,  491. 
Retreats  from  Tullegaon,  491.  Dis- 
miss©!. 492 

Ein-ool-Moolk,  Seif,  general  of  Kirig 
Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  I.  of  Bcejapoor, 
297.  His  reljelliou,  29/.  Keepi  the 
besiegers  of  Beejapoor  in  check,  302. 
Joins  a  rebellion,  but  is  defeated  and 
slain,  304 

Ekbal  Khan,  vizier  of  Dehly,  122.  Sallies 
out  with  the  king  a^^ainst  Teimoor, 
122.  Escapes  from  the  city,  123.  Hut 
returns,  and  restores  order,  123.  Slain, 
124,  125 

Eldooz,  governor  of  Ghuzny,  rebels,  95. 
Defeatetl  by  Shumsh-oixi-deen  Altmish, 
96.     Who  makes  him  prisoner,  96 

Electric  telegraph  communication  est.-i- 
blished  throughout  India.  699 

Elgin,  Lord,  sent  to  Cliina,  715.  Beccmcd 
Vicei-oy  of  India.  772.  Hisprogniie  in 
the  upper  provinces,  773.  His  durbai 
at  Agi-a,  773.     His  death.  77a 

Elias,  Hajy,  becomes  King  of  Eengf. 
under  the  title  of  Shutnsh-ood-ile<  n 
Poorby,  150  His  acts,  150.  Hisdcatl!, 
150 

Elik  Kh.in,  King  of  Kashgar,  79.  De- 
feated by  his  son-in-law,  Mahmoml  of 
Ghuzny,  81 

EUcnborough,  Lord,  reaches  India  as  go- 
vernor-general, ii->i.  His  strange  in- 
decision HS  to  affairs  in  Afglianistaii, 

655.  Indigniition  at  hisdittrniination, 

656.  His  di.^patches  to  Generals  Pol- 
lock and  Natr,  656.  His  pn'.^eant  at 
Forozepoor,  659.  HLs  pro<'lamation 
respecting  the  gates  of  .Somnath,  659. 
His  minute  on  theconditimi  of  Gwalior, 
664.  Orders  the  British  forces  t.o  ad- 
vance on  Gwalior,  664.  Present  at  the 
defeat  of  tlie  Mahratti-,  665.  Visiteil 
by  the  Ranee  and  -Maharajah,  665.  His 
revisal  of  the  treaty  of  1804,  665.  Re- 
called, 666.  Review  of  his  ailministra- 
tion,  666.     Created  an  earl,  666 

EUichpoor,  defeat  of  the  Hindoos  near, 
104.  Celled  to  Alla-ood-deen  of  Dehly, 
104.     T.T.kun  by  Mukbool  Khan.  U". 

Ellis,  Mr.,  seizes  Patua,  but  made  prt- 
.'oner.  459 

EUora,  temples  of,  69 

ERure  ceded  to  the  English,  46S 
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Elpliinstone,  Hon.  Vnniitstuart,  hU  pni- 
litLssv  to  Kat)Ool,  .'>t;8.  His  rword  of  iho 
people  ami  their  -•ountry,  OfiX.  Obtains 
thf-  surrender  of  Dainplin.  who  escapes 
troni  Tannah,  583.  His  negotiations 
with  tlie  Peshwah,  o8<.  Reverence  in 
wliieh  his  name  is  held  to  this  day.  584. 
His  suspicions  aroiise»l  as  to  the  l'6sli- 
\vah"s  intentions.  587.  His  name  a 
iioiischoid  word,  5U8.  Becomes  governor 
of  the  Bombay  pre-idency,  5!)!i.  Settles 
XIahratta  affairs,  5!)!).  CVmiiletes  the 
code  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure, 
613.  Principal  events  of  the  latter  part 
of  his  administration,  (il5,  Gl»?.  Re- 
turns to  Enpland,  (iiC.  Declines  the 
governor-generalship  of  India,  Ii3.> 

Elphin-touc.  General,  takes  the  command 
in  Afghanistan,  C47.  His  irresolution 
Bt  Kabool,  048.    His  death.  l>57 

ElphiastOMe,  Lord,  his  services  during 
the  Sepoy  mutiny,  709.  His  death, 
709 

Eniiimgnrh,  fort  of,  taken  by  Sir  Charles 
Na|)ier,  6(il 

Emjieroi-s  of  India,  or  Maharaja  Adhl- 
raj,  6J,  63.     List  of,  94 

England,  General,  sent  to  reinfor-x  Kan- 
dahar, O-lo.  Clie<-ked  at  Hykiil/.ye,  ti.')5. 
Retires  to  Queitah,  but  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, G.W.     Dispatched  to  Sinde.  tj-")7 

Fiiglish,  earlv  vovnges  of  the,  to  India, 
28».  Robert  Thome,  284.  Sir  Hu^h 
Willcughby's  voyage,  'J8t.  Henry 
Hudson,  ^84.  Drake,  285.  Cavendish, 
285.  The  I.evant  Company,  285.  Fen- 
ton's  ex|«dition,  285.  The  expedition 
of  London  merchants,  286.  E.-tablish- 
nient  of  the  eastern  trade,  286.  For- 
mation and  charter  of  the  Esist  India 
Company,  287.  Who  dispatch  three 
ships,  under  Captain  Lancaster,  287. 
First  tra<le  at  Acheen,  287.  1-itablish- 
nient  of  a  fixtory  at  Bantam,  287. 
Admiral  Middleton,  287.  David  Jlid- 
dleton,  288.  Captain  Hawkin^',  289, 
Captain  Saris,  289.  Cap.ain  Hip|K)n, 
291).  Establishment  at  Masidipatam, 
29').  Best's  fleet,  290.  Conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  Jchau^'ee^. 
290,  291.  Trading  privilrgi's  granted 
by  him,  .'122.  Who  builds  four  factories, 
822.  Arriv.al  of  Sir  Thonuis  Roe  as 
English  ambassador  to  India,  322. 
Plundered  by  Slvajee,  339.  Tlir.'atened 
by  Sumbhajee,  .348.  An  important 
patent  gi-antol  them  by  the  Emin-ror 
Feroksiar,  3">4.  Their  progre-s  from 
1613-1(;74,  387.  Progress  of  the.  fn^m 
]6i:}-17.'jrt,  387-419.  Review  of  the 
Engl  gh  pi-riotl  of  the  history  of  India, 
793.  Character  of  the  English  rule, 
795.    .Vc  ultii  I'Xst  India  Com|iBny 

English.  Major,  defeats  the  rebpl  Sepoys 
at  Cliiittro,  744 

Rr*  of  Shalivfihanii,  72.    Of  the  Hegira, 

n 

CtlmA'l  Klrnn  I'ecomcs  regent  ncl  niini- 
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ster  of  Guzerat,  294.  Defeated  by 
Clinngiz  Khan,  294 

Etgeer.  or  Ynt.'i'cr,  fort  of,  beslegetl  by 
the  Soolt.in  of  Golcondah,  213.  Who 
is  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  213 

European  troops,  t-ir  John  Lawrtucos 
mei  sures  for  the  improvement  of  En- 
glish soldiers,  776.  Amaltmmaiinn,  of 
the  Company's  witn  the  Queen's,  706. 
Discontent  in  consmiuenrc,  700.  707 

Eyre,  Major  Vincent,  releases  Eugli>l; 
prisoners  at  Arrah,  738 


■pAH-HIAN,  Chinese  traTeller,  his  ao 

-*•      count  of  Ceylon,  65 

Fairs,  piriodicnl,  19 

Famine  in  India  in  1291,103.  In  Xorther:> 
India,  116.  In  Bengal  in  1770,481.482. 
Its  effects,  482.  At  Madr.isin  1782,  5ii;!. 
In  the  Dcccan  in  1804,  560.  In  Orisiti 
in  1866,  779 

Farmer,  Mr.,  a  hostaec  of  the  Wnrgoani 
convention,  released  by  Sindia,  493 

Farming  in  India,  22,  23.    See  Ijind 

Fariikhziid,  deposes  Sooltan  Atxlool  Rus- 
heed  of  Ghnzny.  88.     His  death.  88 

Farooky,  dynasty  of  Khande.sli,  146-149 

Fenton.  Edward,  failure  of  his  expedition 
to  India,  285.     Cuf.«s  of  this,  285 

Feroksidr,  Prince,  son  of  Prince  Azim- 
ush-Shan,  hia  rebellion,  362.  Defeats 
the  Enip<ror  Jehiindar  Shah,  who 
is  deposed.  363.  FeroksiAr  succeols 
to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  363.  Con- 
fers dignities  upon  all  who  had  juinetl 
him,  363.  Puts  Zoolticur  Khan  and  the 
ex-emperor  to  death,  303.  His  position 
due  to  the  bravery  of  the  Syed  brothers 
Hooicin  Ally  and  Aluioolla,  303,  304. 
Whom  he  rewanls,  36».  His  illness 
ruretl  by  an  English  surgeon,  86-t. 
Grants  the  English  a  patent,  304.  His 
plot  aK.iinst.  lloos<'in  Ally,  365.  His 
treachery,  366.  Ch.ifes  under  the  re- 
straint of  Syid  Alxloolln,  367.  His 
intrigue.^,  367.  But  submits  to  the 
Syed's  demands,  367.  Confinetl  by  the 
viziiT  Syed  AIkIooHb,  367.  Tumults  in 
the  capital,  367.  The  emi)eror  de|>osed, 
308.  Blinded,  jjoi-onctl,  and  strangled, 
308 

Ferozatiad,  city  of,  founded,  119 

Ferozaliad,  town  of,  on  the  Bhecnia, 
founded,  106 

Fcroze,  Prince,  of  Dchly,  joins  the  rebel 
leaders  at  Bareilly,  753.  Joins  Tantia 
Topee,  706 

Feroze,  J.'^m,  succeeds  to  th*-  throne  of 
tinrle,  158.  Drivin  out  by  Mozufl'er 
.Shah,  LIS.  His  province  annexed  to 
Moolian,  l.'iS 

Feroze.  Lunga,  sncorcds  to  the  throni!  cf 
Moolt.ih,  j.55.     As-assinate<l,  l.''5 

Fernze  Poorbv,  King  of  BeogoL  ."<<-« 
M.ullik  Atidenl 

Feroz^'  Shah  Bnhmnny,  Bucropds  to  thr 
tluoue  of  the  l>ectan,  165.    His  charfco- 
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tcr  and  bnbits,  165.  Founds  the  town 
of  FerozabaU,  11)6.  Hia  buildings  at 
tioolbui>'ah,  Ititi.  Events  of  his  reign, 
lot).  His  victory  over  Deo  Rai  of 
Beejiinugtier,  lUG.  Besieges  Beeja- 
uuggcr,  iinU  makes  terms,  167.  Marries 
the  rajah's  daughter,  167.  Renews 
the  war.  167.  Marries  his  son  to  a 
goldsmith's  daughter,  167.  His  death, 
167 

Feroze  8h6her,  intrenched  camp  of  the 
Sikhs  at,  670.  Battle  of,  671.  The 
'night  of  horrors'  at,  671.  Final 
advance  and  victory,  67'i 

Feroze  Soor,  succeeds  Julal  Khan  Soor  as 
emperor, '246.  Murdered  by  his  uncle, '246 

Feroze  Toghluk,  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Dehly,  119.  Acknowicdgf-s  the  in- 
dependence of  Bengal,  119.  Great 
public  works  completed  by  him,  11!). 
His  jjeac-eful  goveninieiit,  120.  Alxii- 
cates  in  favour  of  his  son,  120.  But 
subsequentli'  nominates  his  grandson, 
120.  His  death.  120.  His  benevolent 
reforms,  120,  797.  His  invasion  of 
Sinde,  157 

Ferozepoor,  Lord  Ellenborongb's  pageant 
At,  659.  His  proclamation  respecting 
the  gates  of  Soninath,  659.  Held  by 
Sir  John  Littler,  670.  Events  of  the 
Sepoy  mutinj-  at,  722 

Festivals,  public  Indian,  18 

Fish,  order  of  the,  of  the  Moghul  empire, 
'•ioo 

Fitzgerald,  Major,  saves  Colonel  Wood's 
force,  472 

Fiutcher,  Sir  Robert,  his  mutiny,  464. 
Tried  and  cashiered,  464 

Fletcher,  Colonel,  joins  Colonel  Baillie, 
who  surrenders,  500 

Flint,  Lieutenant,  holds  Wandiwash 
against  Hyuer  Ally,  501.  Relieved  by 
Sir  Eyre  C'oote,  501 

Floyd,  Colonel,  forced  by  Tippoo  to  re- 
treat, 522 

Food  o.  the  people  of  India,  6, 11 

Ford,  Captain,  commands  a  brigade  of 
Sepoys  for  the  Peshuali,  5S1.  Ilccom- 
nieuded  privately  to  withdraw  from 
Poona,  588 

Forde,  Colonel,  sent  into  the  Northern 
Circars,  4o6.  Defeats  the  Martjuis  do 
Confl.ms,  436.  Besieges  .ind  takes 
M.-uulipatani,  436.  Makes  a  treaty 
with  Siilabut  Jung,  436.  Derc>ats  the 
Dutch  troojjs  neai-Chinsurali,  440.  Lost 
at  sea,  478 

Forrest,  Lieutenant,  assists  in  holding 
trie  arsenal  of  Dehly,  721 

Fortified  posts,  construction  of,  sanc- 
tioned, 786 

Fox,  Mr.,  his  India  Bill,  515.  Thrown 
out  in  the  Lonls,  516 

Fr.ancis,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Philip),  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Coiincii  of 
Calcutta.  480 

k'liuiks,  Brigadier,  drives  the  reliel 
Sepoys  befoie  him,   and    joins    Jurt' 


Bahadoor's  Ghoorkas,  760.  Defeats 
Mahonuxl  Hussein  Naziui,  750.  Ilia 
small  lr>sses,  750.  Joins  the  camp  be- 
fore Lnkhiiow,  750 

Fniser,  Major-Ceueral  J.  S ,  invades 
Coorg,  629.  And  occupies  Merk.-ira, 
its  capital,  629.  His  transactions  with 
the  Nizam.  696 

Frazer,  Major-tioneral,  attacks  Holkar 
at  Deeg,  but  killed,  561 

French  in  India,  form  an  East  India 
Company,  394.  And  establishments  at 
Chanderuagore  and  I'ondicherrj',  394 
Fortify  their  fac*x)ries,  396.  At  w.-ir 
with  the  English,  399.  Peace  condnded, 
403.  Interfere  in  Native  affaire,  403. 
Obtain  a  grant  of  villages,  403.  Suc- 
cesses of  M.  Dupleix,  407.  Mo>uffor 
Jung's  concessions  to  tlicui,  407.  Which 
are  confirmetl  by  Sahibut  Jung,  408. 
At  war  again  with  the  English,  409. 
Conclusion  of  peace,  411,412.  Clive'a 
operations  against  them,  4..'6.  Power 
of  the  French  in  Bengal  utt'-rly  crushed, 
433.  Their  proceedings  in  theCarn.-itic, 
433.  Arrival  and  proceedings  of  the 
Count  de  Lally,  434.  Pondicherry  tlio 
only  possession  remaining  to  the  French, 

443.  Which  surrenders  to  the  Ellgli^ll, 

444.  Extinction  of  French  power  m 
India,  444,  445.  At  war  with  the 
English,  497.  Ixise  all  the  possessions 
except  Mahe,  497,  498.  Which  is  re- 
duced, 498.  Agree  to  join  Tipixw 
Sooltan  against  the  English,  539.  Dis- 
banded at  Hyderabad,  540 

Fukhr-ood-deen,  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  of  Dehly,  690,  71 .'.  AgriH;ment 
made  with  him,  690,  712.  His  suc- 
cession opposed  by  the  king,  690,  712. 
His  death,  712 

Fullerton,  Colonel,  makes  a  diversion 
against  Tippoo,  506.  Reduces  several 
places,  506 

Fulta,  English  storehouses  at,  burned  by 
the  Dutch,  440 

Fnreed  Soor.    See  Shere  Khan 

Furbad  IChan,  King  of  Ahinednugger'a 
general,  cefeate<l  and  taken  priiouer 
by  the  Portuguese,  283,  312.  Becomes 
a  Christian,  and  goes  to  Lisbon,  283, 
312 

Furhnt-ool-Moolk.  viceroy  of  Guzerat,  his 
tolerance  of  Hindoo  woi"ship,  133,  134. 
Recalled,  134.     Slain,  134 

Fm-niture,  Indian,  19 

Furrukabad,  Nawab  of,  his  resistance  to 
Lord  Wellesley's  arrangements.  551. 
Pensioned,  551.  Defeat  of  Holkar's 
cavali-y  near,  561.  The  rebel  Sepoys 
driven  from,  749 

Futtth,  elected  King  of  Bengal,  151. 
Murdered,  151 

Futteh  Jnng,  son  of  Shah  Soojah,  re- 
covers his  father's  body,  656.  i'ro- 
claimed  king,  656 

Fiitteli  Khan,  defeats  and  deposes  K'u.ii 
Mahomed  of  Kashmerc,  131.    AjctsJj 
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the  throne,  131.  Deposed  by  Mahomed, 
131,  lS-2.  lletlres  into  India,  132.  Uis 
death,  13-.' 

Futteh  Khan,  Jiitu,  King,  elected  King  of 
Sinde,  l.J7 

Futteh  Khan  of  Ahmedntigger  released 
from  coufiiiement,  3'28.  Evivde?  his 
ongafjements,  aui  is  besieged  in  Dow- 
latabad,  3-.'9 

Fuueh  Oolhi  Imad  Shah,  his  origin,  192. 
liocomes  Viceroy  of  ISerar,  witti  the 
title  of  Imad-ooi-Moolk,  192.  Declares 
his  independence,  VJ2.     His  death,  102 

Fntceli  .-in:.'h  Uaikwar,  Mr.  Hornby's 
pioiwsal  to  make  him  independent, 
492,  493.  Indisposed  to  commit  him- 
self, -lOJ.  His  independence  secured  by 
treaty, -196.  A  subsidiary  tn  aty  with 
him  concluded  by  Lord  Lake,  551).  His 
alTairs.  559.  Sends  an  agent  to  I'ooua, 
CJJ2.  His  agent  murdered  in  the  streets, 
.182 

Futtehgurh,  events  of  the  Pepoy  mutiny 
ot,  725,  720.  Tlio  rebel  Kawab  of, 
defeated  by  Kinleside,  7-17 

Fyzabal,  Mouln.e  of,  in  Lnkhnow  with 
his  aiiherents.  752.  Driven  out,  752. 
Unli'rs  tbe  Knsjlish  prisor.ers  to  be 
Ehot,  752.  Joins  the  rebel  leaders  at 
liareilly,  753.  lisjapes,  753.  Killed, 
7.>4 

Fyzoolla  Khan,  Rohilla  chief,  defeated, 
and  agrees  to  take  an  e-tace  from  the 
emperor,  4S4.  Arran^icmcnt  inaile 
with,  513.  Deprived  of  liis  jagheer, 
but  restored,  513,  514 


f  AlKWAR.    See  Futteh  Singh  ;  Peela- 
^     jeo.     Aids  a  revolution  at  Sattara, 
bnt  imprisoned,  413.    His  possessions, 
452 
Gajupati  dynasty,  their  domuiions,  73 
Gania,     Stej^hen     de,     accompanies    hu 

bri)lher  to  India,  '219 
Gama,  Vasco  ile,  conducts  an  expedition 
if  di^covcry,  215,  "ill!.      Hounds    the 
Ca|>e,  216.    Diacovei-s  Tierra  de  Natal, 
•Jlii.    Beaches  Mozambique  and  Belin- 
da, 2!!j.    Thence  wiils  for  India,  21G 
IU»cli(«    Calicut,   21G.     His  rereptiou 
by    the   Zanmrin,  "210,   217.     Ueturns 
home,  217.    Cmnmands  an  expe'lition 
to  destroy  the  traile  of  the   Mahome- 
dang,  219.     Sets  f\vf  to  a  pilKrim  ship, 
•J19.     Well  received  at  ("auranorc,  220. 
.SailB    for    Calicut,    220.     His    cruelty 
there,  220.     The  ^morin's  treachery 
to  bim.  220.     Forms  an  alliance  with 
the  Itnjahs  of  Cochin  and  Caunanore, 
2211.     Inturns  home,  220 
Oanibronn,  Engli.sh  trade  at,  cxtabliihed, 
388.     Capture  of  Kngli!<h  ships  by  tho 
Dutch  at,  389 
Cfunapati  dynasty,  dominions  of  tho,  73 
QjiiiKes  river.  2,   3.     'ITje  c.inal  oi    the, 
«iisponded,  but  recommeuced,  (i78 
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Oanjam  plundered  by  the  Vindharei^s,  .18t, 

Oar.iinne,  General,  sent  on  an  emb  isr-y 
from  the  Euioeror  Napoleon  to  Persio, 
.'•>67 

Gardner,  Colonel,  occupips  Almirah,  H'S 

Gainock,  General,  defeats  the  Umbeyla 
conspirators.  77.5 

Garrows,  trii*  of  the,  38 

Gawilgurh,  in  Herar,  fortifications  of, 
completeii.  li;s.  The  tort  of.  185.  Tto- 
duceil  by  Prince  Mrjorah,  27).  Taken 
by  Uughojec  Bli'Wlay,  413.  Captnnsl 
by  the  Uritish,  .'>57 

Geesoo  Duraz,  Syed,  tomb  of,  at  Gool- 
burgah,  350 

Geography  of  India,  1.  Divisions  of  In- 
dia according  to  Hindoo  geograpiiers, 
4 

George,  Fort  St.,  established  at  Miulrna, 
389.     Its  strength  and  importauce,  396 

Ghas  diina,  3.54 

Ghatgay  Shirzee  RAo,  Mahratta  com- 
mander, his  part  in  tbe  intrigues  fi'f 
the  Peshwahship,  53(i.  Marries  his 
daughter  to  Sindia,  537.  His  brutal 
treatment  of  the  widows  of  Mahadajee 
Siudia,  537.  Helca.=ed  and  renews  hU 
barbarities,  54G.  Set  aside  by  llolkar, 
6«2 

Ghauts.  3.  4  ; 

]  Ghazoe-ood-deen,  clflest  son  of  Nlzam- 

ool-Moolk,  left  by  his  father  in  cliar;,'e 

at    Delily,    381.      His    claims    llro^e- 

cute.1   by  the  Pcshwah,  412.     Enters 

I       the  Deccan,  413.     Poisonol,  414 

Gha/ee  ood  d^n,  vizier  of  the  Kmiieror 
Alumgeer  H.  See  under  Shahabood- 
deen 

Ghazipoor,  confirmed  by  Olive  to  Rujah 
Bulwunt  Singh,  403 

Ghazy  Beg  Toghluk  defeatstheMoghuls 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  108.  De- 
feats and  imts  to  ileath  Mn'lik  Kheos- 
roo,  112.  Elo'tcd  Kineof  Dehly,  112. 
His  previous  career.  113.  Chooses  the 
title  of  (Uieias-ood-<leen.  His  active 
and  beneficent  me.isurcs,  113.  Con- 
qiie^t^  of  his  son,  114.  AccidenttiUy 
killed,  lU 

Gheias-ooddeen,  becomes  Sooltan  of 
Ghoor,  90.  Sends  his  brother  Maho- 
in','<l  to  invaile  Imlin,  00.  Coiitiiu'S 
Suoltan  Khoosroo  MuUik,  90,  91.  His 
de.ith,  93 

Glii-i.is  ood-deen.  King  of  Bengal,  death 
of,  151 

Glii'i:i.s-ood  deen  Bahmuny.  succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  the  Deccan,  IGfi.  Blinded 
and  deposed,  1U5 

Uheias-ood  deen  Bulbun,  ascends  the 
thr<)ne  of  Dehly,  »9.  His  origin,  Imi. 
Magniticenc«  of  his  court,  100.  His 
gnvernment,  100.  Puts  down  rehel- 
liima  of  the  Mewatccs  and  in  Beni;al, 
MO.  His  cniel  executiMUS,  I'Xi.  lol. 
Death  of  lii--  son,  Prince  MabumcU,  lUl. 
Uia  death,  lUl 
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Qheia*-ood-(leon  Khiljy,  sncceecTs  to  the 
throne  "f  Miihvah,  143.  His  )XMiCi"fiil 
reign  and  h;ibits,  143.  Failure  of  his 
mind,  and  death,  144 

Glioias-ood-dcen  Togtiliik,  succeeds  to  the 
tlu-one  of  Deldy,  113.  See  Ghazy  B^ 
Toghluk 

Oheriab,  fort  of,  taken  by  the  English, 
417.     Defeat  of  Meer  Ca-?sim  at.  40!) 

(Hiilzye.^,  their  tnrbnlrnce  and  disalTec- 
tion,  644.  General  Willshire's  opera- 
tions against  them,  044.  Attack  the 
Knglish  in  the  Klioord  Kabool  pass, 

Qhizny  Khan,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Mshvah  under  the  title  of  Slahmood 
Ghoorv,  14'2.  Poisoned  by  his  vizier, 
14-2 

3hizDy  Khari  Farook}%  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  K:.aiidish,  149.  Poisoned, 
149 

Gholam  Khadir,  Rohilla  chief,  plunders 
friends  and  foes,  509.  Gains  possession 
of  the  emperor,  whom  he  blinds,  yU'J, 
.">10.     Executed  by  Sindia,  510 

Ghoory  family,  the,  take  Ghuzny,  89. 
Dynasty  of  Muhvah,  140-142 

Ghufoor  Khan,  left  in  command  of 
Holkar's  army  at  Indoor.  592.  His 
contest  with  the  regent,  Toolsee  Bye, 
592.     Who  is  beheaded,  593 

Ohuznevy  dynasty,  86.    End  of  the,  90 

Ghnzny  becomes  independent  under  Alp- 
turgeen,  77.  His  successors,  77.  Splen- 
did mosques  erected  at,  S3.  The  king- 
dom invaded  by  the  Seljuk  Tartare,  87. 
Taken  and  pillaged  by  Alla-ood-deeu, 
of  Ghoor,  89.  Kails  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ghoory  family,  89,  90.  Taken  by 
King  Kootub-ood^een  Eibnk,  95.  In- 
vaded by  the  Moghuls,  96,  99.  Advance 
of  the  British  army  on,  643.  Condition 
of  the  fortress,  643.  Taken  by  storm, 
643.  Capitulates  to  the  Afghans,  651. 
The  fortiiications  blown  up  by  General 
Nott,  658 

Ohuzunfer  Beg,  at  the  battle  of  Alluud, 
197.     His  death,  197 

Oilbert,  General  Sir  Walter,  at  the  battle 
of  Feroze  Shcher,  671.  And  at  the 
battle  of  Soobraon,  675.  At  Chillian- 
wallih,  685.  And  at  Goojerat,  686. 
Pursues  the  Siktis,  686.  Who  suiTender 
unconditionally,  686.  Hunts  the  Al- 
ghans  back  to  tlie  passes,  686 

Oingee,  establishment  of  the  Mahratta 
court  at,  352.  Withstands  a  siege  by 
the  Moghiils,  352.  Which  is  raised, 
353.  But  afterwards  taken  by  escalade, 
353.  Reduce'l  by  the  French,  40t. 
Failure  of  an  Ensrlish  force  before,  410. 
lietluced  by  the  English,  445 

Gillespie,  Colonel  (afterwards  General), 
8api)re-«es  the  Vellore  mutiny,  566.  His 
tjttnck  on  Corntlis,  which  he  captures, 
673.  His  pMrt  in  the  Goorkha  wa' , 
677.    K  Uol  :it  Kalungah,  577 
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Ginin,  Jiim,  King  of  Siiide,  157 

Girnar,  edicts  of  .\s6ka,  graven  on  rooks 
at, 60.  Kurun'stenijileat.  133.  Fortre.ss 
of,  taken  from  the  Ilincoos,  135.  Fort 
of,  finally  reduced,  137 

Goa  tiken  by  the  Portuguese,  198.  Re- 
cnptureil  by  them,  199,  223.  Retaken 
by  King  Ismail  Adil  Shah,  223.  Recap- 
tured by  Albuquerque,  and  becomes 
the  Portuguese  capital,  223.  TJnsuo- 
cessfuUy  attacki-d  by  the  King  o) 
Beejapoor,  224.  Invaded  by  Ibrahin. 
Adil  Shah,  Kuig  of  Beejapoor,  who  U 
repnl-scd,  283.  Attacked  by  Ally  Adil 
Shah,  of  Beejapoor,  283.  Wlio  aban- 
dons  the  siege,  283.  Chancter  of 
Portuguese  acts  at,  284.  The  Inquisi- 
tion at,  284.  Besieged  by  King  Ally 
Adil  Shah,  Tvho  is  severely  repulsed, 
300 

Goands,  aboriginal  tribe  of,  37 

Godavery  river,  3 

Go<!d.ird,  Colonel  Cafterwards  General), 
his  march  across  Ii.dia,  492.  Reachen 
Surat,  492.  Occupiea  the  Peshwah's 
districts  in  Guzcrat,  493.  Takes 
Ahmedabad  by  storm,  493.  Attacks 
the  Mahratta  lamp,  493.  Advises  a 
diversion  to  the  north,  493.  Takes 
Bassein,  494.  Advances  on  Pooua,  494. 
Carries  the  Bhore  Ghaur,,  494. 
Strength  positions  of  the  enemy's 
armj-,  494,  495.  Receives  a  convoy 
under  Colonel  Browne,  and  retreats, 
495.  His  overtures  rejected  by  Nana 
Furnawees,  499 

Godeheu,  M.,  I'l-ench  commissioner,  con- 
cludes peace  with  the  English,  411 

Godolphiu,  Earl,  his  award,  3J5 

Godwin,  General,  captmes  Rangoon, 
693 

Gokarna,  King  of  Kashmer?,  his  excava- 
tions at  Niissuk,  59 

Golab  Singh,  liecomes  minister  at  Lahore, 
674.     Purchases  Ka.shmere  6"o 

Golcond.ih,  fort  of,  ceded  to  .Mahomed 
Sha  ,  King  of  the  Deccan,  161.  Trea- 
sure obtained  by  him,  161.  Beconiw 
an  independent  kingliiii,  182.  Th« 
Kootub  Sbahy  dynasty  of,  211-213. 
Boundaries  of  their  kingdom,  211. 
Selected  as  the  c.npital  of  Sooltan 
Koolly  Kootub  Shah's  dominions,  212. 
The  Kootub  Shahy  dynasty  of,  318-31  !t. 
WorJvs  of  Ibrahim  Kootub  Shah  ar, 
318.  Trade  of,  in  his  reign,  318.  Capi- 
tal of,  changed  to  H.\  derabad,  318.  Th« 
celebrated  minister  Meer  Joomla,  333. 
Interference  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Je- 
hin  in  the  affairs  of,  334.  The  Kinf! 
AbdooUa  Kootub  Shah  besieged  in  the 
city,  3:J4.  Terms  of  peace,  334.  Sivajee's 
halt  at,  345.  Where  he  obtains  tnoncy 
and  artillery,  345.  Invaded  by  the 
Mogtiuls,  who  are  defeated,  346.  Makes 
a  treaty  with  Sumhhajee,  349.  Klu!:: 
Jehin    marches    against    (t,    343.     A 
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convention  maile  with  Prinre  Mm'izzim, 
SoO.  War  (leolaraJ  by  tlio  ennieror, 
;i."<i,).  Who  obtains  the  fortress  by  trea- 
chery, 351.  Left  by  tlie  Kmperor 
Auriinpzebe  to  Prince  MuAzzini,  357. 
Submits  to  Nizam-ooI-MooIk,  374 

Conanlhd  dynasty,  58.  Tbeir  works, 
:>'J.  Iiyna.-ty  ceases  for  a  time,  59. 
Restored,  •'i!) 

Cood  Hope,  Cape  of,  discovered,  215 

Gooliib  Singrh  of  Jiimnioo,  ni.-irch  of  the 
Sikh  army  against,  G6S.  Pays  them 
tliirty  five  lacs,  fitl'J 

Goolbnrtrah  becomes  the  capital  of  the 
Doccan,  1  ■'•9.  Buildings  of  King  Feroze 
Shah.  I  fie!.  Architecture  of  the  Bah- 
mnny  dynasty.  184.  i;)aicription  of 
t!ie  city,  181,  185.  Investe',1  by  Araeer 
Boreod,  aOO.     Who  raises  the  siege,  201 

Qoopta3,  or  Cidlubhis,  dynasty  of  the, 
61 

Goorkhas.  their  dominions  in  Nip&l,  576. 
Their  antecedents,  577.  Declare  war 
against  the  British,  577.  Their  mili- 
tary reputation,  578.  Serond  Goorkha 
campaign,  579.  Their  looses,  57!). 
I'ropose  jieace,  and  execute  a  treaty, 
579,  580.  Which  they  revoke,  but 
are  compelled  to  sign  by  Sir  D.  Ochter- 
hiny,  580.  Their  services  in  the  Sepoy 
inn'tiny,  744,  747 

Gongh,  Sir  Hugh,  advances  on  Gwalior, 
(i64.  Defeats  the  Mahrattas  at  Miiha- 
r.ijpoor,  01)5.  His  iKisition  at  Feroze 
Stither,  B7I.  Raised  to  the  pcer.agc, 
G7(i.  Advances  into  the  Punjab,  683. 
Drives  back  the  Sikhs  at  Ramniigger, 
683.  Attacks  them  at  Ohillianwallali. 
681.  Defeats  them  at  GoojcrAt,  and 
comi)Ietes  the  conquest  of  India,  687. 
Raised  t<i  a  iKiroiiy,  687 

Gour,  kingdom  of,  its  antiquity,  f>3.  The 
capital  of  Bengal,  1M,  l'-2.  Besieged 
hy  the  nobles  of  Kinir  Mrjzuft'er,  151. 
Taken  by  the  Emperor  Uoomayoon, 
236 

Govemor-Rcneral  ap|>ointe<l  for  Beng.al, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  by  the  Act  of  1 773, 
479 

Govind,  Gooroo,  high-priest  of  the  Sikhs, 
notice  of.  3'io,  361 

Govind  Punt  routed  by  Nnject-ood- 
Dowlah.  448 

Graham,  Mr.,  murdered  nt  Benares,  .549 

Grftm  Ddotas,  or  village  tutehiry  gods, 
:i3 

Grant,  Sir  Patrick,  reaches  Calcutta, 
735 

Gniiit,  IToi>o.  Brigadier  (now  Sir  TTopo), 
lit  the  si.ve  of  I)<-hly.  740.  Defeats  tdc 
ret)cl  S-'eiMiys  nt  ."^ri"!!  Oliat,  747.  Rout^^ 
the  reiiels  In  Rohilkhunr).  749.  Takes 
Mcf-fin  (rimj.  7511.  Defeats  the  relu'ls 
at  Scetapoor,  753.  And  at  Ninvftb. 
jfonj,  751.  Joins  Lord  Cljde  in  his 
lant.  campaign  agaiuft  the  luutiDecrs, 
7(K- 


Oi-eathed,  Brigadier,  at  the  siege  of  Dchly, 
73U.  Pursues  the  rclx'ls,  742.  Makoe  a 
forced  march  to  Agra,  743.  And  de- 
feats the  Pei>oys  there,  743,  Marches 
to  Cawnpoor,  743 

Greeks,    their  progress    eastwards,   46 
Their  inv.asion  of  India,  46.    Effects  of 
their  invasion,  48 

Grey.  General,  defeats  the  Mahmtt.^s  at 
Punnii'ir,  Wio 

Guhoins,  Mr.,  magistrate  at  Bennreu 
during  the  mutiny,  735 

Gukkurs.  their  revolt  and  atrocities,  93. 
Punished  by  Sooltan  M.ahomi-'l  Ghoorv, 
93.  Whom"  they  nun-der,  !I3.  Rebel 
against  Deldj ,  121 

Gnna  taken  by  Asof  Khan  X'zbek,  261, 
The  Banie  of,  stabs  hersi'lf,  261 

Guudab.a,  fort  of,  taken  by  Sooltan  Mah- 
mood,  81 

Gunga  Dhur  RAo,  succeeds  as  M.Ah.^ra.iah 
of  Jhansy,  702.  And  adopts  Anund 
RAo  as  his  successor,  702.  II  is  death, 
702 

Gunga  Dhur  Shastree  sent  by  the  GAik- 
war  as  ager.t  to  Poona,  582.  Mur- 
dered in  the  streets,  582 

Gungoo,  the  Brahmin,  master  of  Zuffur 
Khan,  159,  160 

GnnputRao,  here<litrir'  ministor  at  Iloi- 
kar's  court,  becomes  the  regent's  i)ani- 
niour.  592 

Gnntoor  taken  by  the  Mahomedans  from 
the  Hindoos.  318.  The  reversion  of, 
ceded  to  the  Knglish,  468.  Allott'^1  lo 
the  Knglish  after  I'lusalut  Jung's  death, 
499.  Held  by  the  Council  of  Mmlras, 
499,  601.  Surrendered  by  the  Nizam, 
521.     Taken  by  the  Pindlidrees,  .58* 

Gurhwftl.  acquired  liy  the  British,  .580 

Gurra  K6ta,  the  rebel  Sepoys  driven  from, 
751 

Guzerat.  4.  Early  Hindoo  Kings  of,  60. 
Mahomedan  Kings  of,  132.  Tolerancu 
of  the  Mahomedan  viceroy.  1:13.  Hin- 
doo temples  of,  destroyed.  1.35.  In- 
vaded by  .Sooltan  Mahmood,  81.  In- 
vade<l  by  KooUih-ood-dcen,  93.  RcIh'U 
against  Alia-ood-<leen,  111.  Again 
relx-ls,  but  the  disaffection  chcrked,  1 17. 
Becomes  an  indeiwudent  kingdom,  121. 
Histoiy  of  the  Mahomedan  Kings  of, 
132-1.'!9,  29I-2SM.  Its  iQrre.a.sed  power 
under  BahiVdur  Shah,  235.  Who  i« 
driven  out  by  the  Emperor  iloonia- 
yoon,  235.  Occupierl  by  th"  Kmperor 
Hnomnyoon,  235,  292.  And  given  ir. 
charge  to  his  brother  Askari  Mirza, 
235.  Insurrection  against ihe  Moghnls, 
who  retire,  293.  Confufions  and  re- 
liellions  of  the  officers  of  state,  294. 
Finally  annexed  to  the  em|iire,  294. 
Relwllion  in,  against  the  Emi>'ror  Ak- 
bur,  204.  .Submits,  266.  Visited  by 
the  Emjieror  .TehAngeer,  323.  Pliui- 
d'l-rd  by  the  Mrdirattns.  319.  351.  .S5.5. 
The  grant  of  chouth  obtained  bj  P»c- 
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iHjee  GAikwar,  375.  But  prantod  to 
rariou.s  families,  376.  Demands  of  the 
Peshwah  in,  )ii-essod,  3(7.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Mahrattas.  4S2.  Ruled 
by  the  Gaikwar,  452.  English  troops 
sent  to,  4S8.  Operations  of  General 
Goddard  in,  4'J3.  Colonel  Murraj's 
forces  in,  55.5.  Reduction  of  t^iudia  s 
possessions  in,  by  the  British.  55G 

Gwalior.  fort  of,  submits  to  Sooltan 
Mahmood  of  Ghiizny,  S3.  Taken  by 
the  Mahomedans,  93.  Be.;aptured  by 
Altmish  from  the  Hindoos,  9(!.  Takeii 
Viy  Sh6rc  Khan,  242.  Captured  bv  Cap- 
tain Pophara,  494.  Affairs  of,  in  1843, 
662.  Army  of,  fiC3.  Suspected  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  Sikhs,  6G4.  Advance 
of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  on,  C64.  Occupied 
by  Tantia  T6pee  and  the  rebels,  757. 
Stormed  and  captursd  by  Sir  Hugh 
Rose,  758 

CAvalior  contingent,  mutiny  of  the,  746. 
Defeated,  747 

Gymnasia  in  India,  15 


TJ  ABITATIONS  of  various  classes  in 
■'■^     India,  19 

Hafiz    Rchmut    Khan,    Rohilla    chief, 

trives  a  bond  to  the  vizier,  and  pavs 

five  lacs,  477.     Di"feate<l  and  killed,  484 

Hajy   Khan,   Prince,   becomes   King    of 

Ka-hmere,  under  the  title  of  Heidur, 

i:;i.     His  profligacy,  and  death,  131 

Half  Batta  question,  the,  618 

Hall,  Captain,  his  laboors  to  improve  the 

Mairs,  ^^32 
Hamed  Khan,  uncle  of  Nizam  ool-Moolk, 
made  deputy  viceroy  of  Guzerat,  373. 
Refuses  to  give  up  his  office,  374.    De- 
feated and  driven  out,  375 
Hnmee;!  Lody,  first  Mahomedan  ruler  of 

Jlooltan,  80 
Ifansoie  ceded   to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 489 
H.-msy,  fort  of,  captured  by  Musaood  of 
Ghuzny,  86.     Retaken  by  the  Rajah  of 
Dehly,  87 
IJardinge,  Sir  Henry,  appointed  gover- 
nor-general, 6H6.     Marches  against  the 
Sikhs,  670.    His  manifesto,  670.    De- 
feats the  enemy  at  Moodkee.  670.    And 
at  Feroze  Sheher,    672.     And  at  Soo- 
braon,    674.     His   public   notification 
r^ecting  events  in  the  Punjab,  675 
His  treaty  \vith  the  Sikh  government, 
675.    Raised  to  the  peerage,  676.     As- 
sents to  a  continuance  of  British  con- 
trol in  the  Punjab.  677.     Concludes  a 
new  treaty  with  the  principal  chiefs, 
6(7.    Review  of  his  government,  678. 
Leaves  India,  678 
H:irihara,  son  of  King  Sangama,  said  to 
liave  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Beejanugger  dynasty ,187.  His  reign, 1^8 
Ilarland,  Sii-  Robert,  his  intractability, 
496.    Real  foundation  for  his  appoinc- 
liieiit,  617 
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naronn-al-Rasheed,hIs  invasion  of  India, 
77 

Harris,  General,  commander-in-chief  at 
Madras,  ordered  to  march  to  Seringa- 
patam,  539.  Reaches  Bangalore,  541. 
Defeats  Tippoo"s  forres  at  Scdascer  and 
Malavelly,  541.  Takes  Seringapataiii 
by  storm,  542.  Raised  to  the  peerage, 
542 

Hartley,  Colonel,  his  services  in  tho 
Koncan  against  the  Mahrattas,  493. 
Defeats  Ramchunder  Gunnesh,  494 

Hartley,  Colonel,  defeats  Hoosein  Ally  in 
Malabar,  523 

Hassan,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Ka-;h 
mere,  131.    His  death,  131 

Hastinapoor.  ancient  Aryan  city  of,  41 

Hastings,  Mr.  Warren,"  appointed  go- 
vernor-general, 480.  Assumes  the 
government,    482.     His    early   career, 

482.  His  transactions  with  the  vizier, 

483.  With    whom    he    concludes    a 
treaty    for    the    spoliation    of    Rohil- 
khund,    483.      Gives    orders    for    the 
campaign,    484.       Prcsperity    of    his 
financial  mea-sures,  484.     Hostility  of 
the   CouncU    towards    bini,   485.  "  Pt- 
titions  against  him   encour.iged,  485. 
Threatens  to  dissolve  the  Council,  485. 
The  case  of   Nundkoomar,  485.    Dis- 
approves of  the  treaty  with  Rughoba. 
489.     Orders  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
with    the    Mahi-attas,    489.     Supports 
the    Bombay  government,   and    sends 
troops  against  the  Mahrattas.  490,  491. 
Net'otiutes  with  Moodaiee  Bh6slay,  492.' 
Ignore-^  the  treaty  of  Wurgaom,  49.^. 
Proposes  a  new  treaty  with  the  Mah- 
rattas,  493.      Dispatches    a    force    to 
make  a  diversion  .igalnst   them,  494. 
Success  of   his  diversion,   495.      Pur- 
chases Moodajce  Bhoslay's  neutrality, 
495.     Ratifies  the  treaty  of  Salbj-e,  496. 
His   energy  on   receipt  of   tlje   catas- 
ti-o;ihe  at   Madr.TS,  501.     Secures   the 
neutrality  of  the  Xizam ,  503.    Dec  lines 
to  assist  Dehly,  508.     His  administra- 
tion   of     justice,    510.       Creates    tbe 
Sudder  Dewany  Court,  511.    Deman.ia 
for  money  in   England,  511.     Got?   t.i 
Benares  to,  and  requires  a  contribution 
from,  Raiah  Cheyt  Siuf/h,  512.     Whom 
he  imprisons   in  his  palace,  512.     Es- 
capes to   Chunar,  512.     His  military 
operiitions  against  Cheyt  Singh,  512. 
Settles  the  annual  payment  of  Benaresi 
512.    His  transactions  with  the  NawiSb 
Vizier  of  Oudh,  512.     And  with  the 
Begums,  513.     His  accusations  against 
them,  513.    Their  treasure   seized   by 
the  Nawdb,  and  partly  paid  into  the 
Bengal  treasury,  513.    His  transartion-j 
respecting    Fyzoolla    Khan,    513,   514. 
Effect  of  his  proceeilings  in  England, 
514.     Resigns  office,  and  sails  for  ling- 
land,  514.  Character  of  his  administra- 
tion, 514.    His    eception  in   England, 
•"•li"".     Becomes  a  weaiUer   of    Parli*. 
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mont,  313.  His  impeachment  and 
trial,  315.     His  death,  515 

Hastings,  Marquess  of  {see  also  Moira, 
Karl  of),  his  nilmii.'Lstration,  575  ei  spq. 
Ordered  by  ttiu  Court  of  Dircetoi-s  to 
aiihere  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention, 
5S1.  His  measures  asfiiinst  tlie  Pfsh- 
wah,  583.  Wlio  executes  a  new  treaty, 
58J.  Concludes  a  subsiiiiary  treaty 
with  tlic  Rajah  of  Naspoor,  585.  Freed 
fn)m  his  trammels  by  Mr.  Canning, 
SIW.  Takes  the  fielil  agairst  the  rimi- 
liarees,  58<i.  I'orces  .Sindia  to  co- 
oi>eratc  with  him,  5S(;.  Maithes  \\\>an 
Cwalior,  5B6.  HLs  ofl'er  to  AmcKir 
Klian,  ."iSfi.  Annexes  the  Mahratta 
dominions,  591.  Destruction  of  the 
Pindhait'C  freebooterj*,  593,  OiU.  Settle- 
ment of  the  minor  staUs,  594,  5S5. 
Ilatifies  the  treaty  cnteretl  into  with 
the  Ptsliwiih,  5I>G.  Opinion  in  Kmk- 
land  on  the  wai-.  5!>9.  Hostility  of  the 
Court  of  Dircctora  to  him,  590.  His 
support  of  native  B'iuoatiou,  5!)9.  HLs 
civil  and  financial  administration,  fiOO. 
Secures  the  cession  and  purchase  of 
.Sinsapoor,  600.  Causes  of  the  cloud 
which  overshadowed  his  last  days, 
i;i)l-G03.    Resigns,  603 

Havelock,  Colonel  (after«anla  Sir  Henry), 
joins  Sir  J.  Outran!  »itli  his  division 
against  the  Persians,  7i:i.  Joins  Ncill 
at  Allahabad,  TA'k  His  march  to 
t'awnpoor,  736.  His  force,  736.  De- 
feats   the  reliels  at    Pandoo  Nuddee, 

736.  Reaches  Ca^\Tii)oor,  737.  Destroys 
the  paLice  and  magazine  of   Bithoor, 

737.  Crosses  over  to  Oudh,  737.  Beats 
the  enemy  at  Oonao,  737.  And  again 
at  Busherat  Guni,  737.  Marches  to- 
wards Lukhnow,  737.  Retires  to  Mun- 
gulwar,  and  saves  Neill,  737.  Defeats 
the  rebels  near  Bithoor,  73S.  Joined 
by  Sir  James  Outram  and  Neill,  738. 
Rescues  the  garrison  of  L,ukhno)\',  739. 
His  death,  746 

Havelock,  Colonel  William,  killed,  684 

Hawking  in  India,  18 

Hawkins,  Captain,  joins  Sir  Hcni-y 
Middleton's  fleet,  witli  his  wife,  2H!). 
His  previous  proceedings,  289.  His 
aflventurcs  at  Agra,  289,  320 

Hay,  Mr.,  sent  to  the  Nawib,  and  de- 
tained as  a  hostage,  459 

Hoarscy,  Gener.al,  disbands  the  19th 
Sepoy  regiment,  719.  Di.-i.-irms  the 
mutineers  at  Barrai-kpoor,  735 

Heath,  Captain,  destroys  the  remains  of 
Cheetoo'8  Pindharees,  594 

Heera  Singh,  s  onus  the  citadel  of  La- 
hore, and  puts  Ajeet  Singh  to  death, 
668.  Becomes  regent,  G68.  Murdered, 
<ir,8 

Hegira,  era  of  the,  76 

Hcidur,  King  of  Kashmere.  See  Hajy 
Khan 

Hej.iz,  (fovernor  of  BiiRiora,  Bends  an 
expedition  to  conquer  8iude,  76,  KM) 


HIN 

HC-nm  Syn,  his  foundatiin  of  the  Chaliikya 

dynasty  of  the  Carnatic,  68 
Henioo,  Hindoo  minister  to  the  Emperor 
Mahomed  Shah  Soor  Adily,  246.  De- 
feats Ibrahim  Khai\  Soor,  246.  I'olli'Wg 
his  master  intoBundelkhund,  247.  Re- 
covers Agra  and  Dehly  from  Hoon)u- 
yoon,247.  Marcha"  against  Agra  .lud 
Dehly,  254.  Takes  Agra,  255.  And 
Dehly,  2.')5.  Assumes  the  titb  of  Rajah 
Vikram  Aje(^t,  255.  Defeated  by  the 
Kmperor  Aklmrat  I'.uiiinit, 266.  Taken 
prisoner  and  beheaded,  256.  llis  cha- 
racter, 256 
Henry,  Prince,  of  Portugal,  his  disco- 
veries, 215 
Herat,  besieged  by  the  King  of  Persia, 
639.  Edward  Pottinger"8  defence  of, 
639.  The  siege  raised,  639.  Quaranteci 
by  Persia  from  future  attack,  64". 
Captured  by  the  Pci'siaus,  713.  But 
given  up,  714 
Herl)ert,  Major,  defends  the  fiort  of  .^t- 

tock, 687 
Hibbert,  Captain,  killed,  785 
Hill,   Major,  his  defence  of  Pegu,   693. 

Relieved  by  General  Godwin,  693 
Himalaya  mnuntains,    1.     Their   situa- 
tion, 2.     Inhabitants  of  the,  2.     I'orm 
northern  boundary  of  India, 2.   Scenery 
of,  2,  7 
Hindal,  Prince,  becomes  King  of  Kash- 
mere.  under  the  title  of   Kootub-ood- 
deen.  13'>.     His  death,  13i) 
Uindil,  Mirza,son  of  the  Empcmr  Babnr, 
allotted  the  government  of  Sunibhul, 
234.      Conspires   against   his    brother 
Hoomayoon,    but    forgiven,  236,  237. 
Joins  his  brother  Hoomayoon  on  the 
roail  to  Kabool,  249.     Kdlcd,  249.    De- 
feats  Tartar    Khan   and    a   Guzerat 
army,  292 
Hindej  Colonel,  res'ores  order  in  Rewah, 

731 
Hindoos,  number  of,  in  India,  8.  Their 
faith,  9.  Their  character  aud  manners, 
9,  10.  Their  food,  II.  Their  custouis 
in  eating,  11.  Their  costume,  12. 
Their  amusements,  17,  18.  Their 
houses  and  furniture,  19.  Their  con- 
dition in  ancient  times,  20.  Their  re- 
ligion, 28.  Their  ceremonials,  28,  29. 
Connection  between  caste  discipline 
and  religion,  32.  Hindoo  sects,  32. 
Condition  of  the  people  in  the  time  of 
jAlftxaiidcr  the  GreKt,  48.  Effects  of 
the  GriH-'k  invasion  on  them,  48.  Re- 
vival of  Hindooism  and  i)Ci-sccution  of 
the  Boodhists,  W.  The  new  faith 
preached  throughout  India,  56.  Their 
cfTorts  to  resist  the  Mahomcdaii  in- 
vaders, 83,  87.  Confederation  formed, 
but  fails,  87.  Defeat  the  Mahomeilani 
at  Nairain,  91.  But.  defeated  therif  by 
Mahomed  Ghoory,  92.  Reducixl  at 
BhiLsa.  103.  Defeated  at  DCognrh,  lii4. 
And  in  Ouzerat,  lOG.  Sucx:eed  ie. 
driving  out  the  Mahomcdans,  I IC.    De 
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I'-'-t«<l  by   Siknnder  I.o<ly,   V2fi.      His 
Ititiilerance  of   them,    127.     Hatrttl  of 
Mozuffer    Khan     and    his    giMiiilson 
Ahine<1,  134,  i:!o.     The  Aheer,  or  their 
cowhei-d  kings,  147.     Their  wars  with 
the  King  of  tlie  Deccan,  160, 101.    Who 
massacres  them,   160.     Ahmed  .Shah's 
ftia-ssacre  of  them,  168.    Their  invasion 
of  the  Deccan,  but  compelled  to  retreat, 
17a.     Their  works  of  iirigation,  212. 
Their  religions  rites  not  extingiiishetl 
by  the  ilahomedan  ruler?,  226.    Their 
relations  with  their  Mah(..inedan  mas- 
ters, 226,  227.     Their  \  illage  adminis- 
tration, 227,  228.     Their  schools,  229. 
Appointed  to  places  of  high  rank  by 
the  Emperor  Akbur,  266.     Defeated  by 
Babur  near  Sikry,  232.     Hoomayoon's 
campaign    agaiast    those   of    Bnndel- 
khund,  234.      The    Emperor    Akbur's 
toleration  of '  infidels,"  277.  Their  power 
in    Southern   India  destroyed    at    ths 
battle  of  Talikote,  300.      Ji;iss.Tcred  by 
the  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  342.  And  the 
capitation-tax   reimposed   upon  them, 
342.     Abolition   of  connection   of   the 
English  government  of  India  withtheii" 
temples,    6.52.      Effects    of    edncation 
upon  them,  710.    Influence  of  materi.il 
and  sui'.den  progress  upon  them    711. 
Their  agtation   respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  the  royal  family  of  Dehlv,  713. 
Their  prediction  of  Vlassy,  715.     Their 
belief  in  .astrology,  715.     Their  ahna- 
nacs,  71.5.     Review  of  their  period  of 
the  hLstory  of  India,  792 
Hindostan,  meaning  of  the  name,  4  noU. 

How  defined,  4 
Hlslop,  Sir  Thomas,  commands  the  armv 
of  ilailras,   586.     Unites  with  Sir  J. 
Malco  m,  592.     They  stop  the  advance 
of  Holnar's  .army,  502.     And  defeat  it 
at  Mehidpoor,  593.     Captures  Talnair, 
And  hangs  the  commandant,  597.     l)is- 
cussion  in  England  on  the  event,  597 
Hobhoiise,  Sir  John,  Pre-ident  of    the 
Boar!  of  Control,  his  policy  in  the  war 
of  183S  in  Afghanistan,  641 
Hodgson,  Mr.  Brian,  ooposespure  Orient- 
alism in  etiucation,  628 
Hodson,  Lieutenaut(afterwards  Captain), 
his  ma'ch  against  the  Sepoy  mntiiieerf. 
732.     ifakes  his  way  to  the  palace  of 
Dehly,  741.     Brings  in   the  King  and 
his  family,   742.    Shoots  two  of    the 
princes,  742.     Killed,  752 
H.'.i  Sala  dyna.ety.     See  Bel'.al 
Holkar,  Mulhar  Rao,  Mahratta  chieftain, 
receives  a  grant  of  chouth  of  Guzerat, 
376.     His  preilatcn-y  operations  in  im- 
perial tei-ritorj',  377.     Eludes  Moznffer 
Khan's  expedition,  377.     Levies  contri- 
l)ritions  in  Einidelkhund  and  ^.•  far  as 
Oudh,  377.     Attacked  by  the  imperial 
forces,  377.     And  by  S;i.ailut  Kb.an,and 
foi-cc<I  to  retreat,  378.     As,=  ;.<ts  in  siip- 
pi-ossing  a  rebellion  of  the  Rohillas,  420. 
Uis  ixisscfgiona,  4.52.  Marcliesinto  Mal- 
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wall,  475.  His  force  at  the  Kusooor  pass, 
494.     His  jealousy  of  Sindia,  509.    His 
rivalry    of     Sindia,    529.      Takes    the 
Chevalier  Dudrenec  into  his  serviic, 
629.    Employed  to  operate  as  a  chCik 
upon  Sindia's  power,  529.    His  forces 
routed  by  Sindia,  530 
Holkar,   Jeswunt  Rao,  defeats  Slndiu'B 
forces  near  Oojein,  546.    But  in  turn 
repulsed,  547.    Defeated  by  Sindia,  547. 
Advances  to   Poona.  and  defeats  tin- 
Ptehwah  and  Sindia,  547.     Induces  birj 
brother  to  accept  the  office  of  P^hwah, 
5.53.    Declines  to  join  a  league  .against 
the  English,  553.    Returns  to  Malw.nh, 
554.     His  proceedings,  559.    Demands 
chonth  of  the  British    generals,  560. 
Military  movements  against  him,  560. 
Compels  Monson  to  retreat,  560.     Fails 
to  take  Dehly,  560.     Retires  to  Bhurt- 
pore,  561.    Pursued  by  Gener.al  Lake, 
561.     Plunders    the   Dooab,   561.     Hit 
cnielty    and    vindictiveness,  .561,  5c.."i. 
Defeated  by  Monson  at  Deeg,  561.     His 
cavalry  routed  by  General  Lake,  561. 
Besieged  in  Deeg,  which  is  taken  by 
storm,  661.     Es;-apes,    561.     Attsckt!! 
and  defeated  by  Ge^-eral  Lake  and  by 
Captain  Royal,  562.    Joins  Sindia,  oGJ. 
But  alone  invades  the    Punjab,   561. 
Sues  for  peace,  564.     Ti-eatv  conclnde.1 
with  him,  5^4.     Plunders  the  country 
on  his  return,  .565.     His  e.xtortion  froiii 
Jeypoor  and   Boondce,  565.    Becomi  s 
insane  and  dies,  565 
Holkar,  Mulh.ar  Rao,  adopted  as  snccessor 
to  .Teswimt  li.ao  Holkar,  :,i)-2.    Events 
at  his  court,  592.     March  of  his  army 
for  the  Deccan,  592.    But  stopped  by 
the  British  at  Mehidpoor,  592.     Where 
they   are  defeated,   593.     Retreats    lo 
Mnndisore,   593.    Makes   a    treaty  of 
peace,  593 

Hollnnd,  Mr.,  governor  of  Madras,  his  C01-. 
niption,  522.  Deserts  his  po.st,  ai.d 
pails  for  England,  522 

Holwell,  Mr.,  defends  the  factory  of  Cal- 
cutta against  Sur4j  ood-Dowlah,  423. 
Admits  a  flag  of  true  e,  423.  The  garri- 
son disanned,  423.  Sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  Moorshidabad,  424.  Assumes  char^'e 
of  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  455.  Pro- 
poses a  revolution  to  snper.sede  Mc-er 
Jaffier,  4.55.  Which  is  effected,  4."?. 
Sum  p.aid  him  for  his  services,  457.  His 
remonstrance  and  advice  to  the  Conu- 
cil  of  Calcutta,  481 

Home,  Lieutenant,  at  the  siege  of  Dohlv 
740  o  . , 

Hooghly,  town  of,  English  factorv  esta- 
blished at,  389.  Cannon.-ided  by  Caj^- 
tain  Nicholson,  393.  Ciiptured  'oy 
Colonel  Clive,  425 

Hoomayoon  Ti>ghluk  ascends  the  throne 
of  Dehly,  121.     H  is  death ,  1 2 1 

Hooin.ayoon,  Prince  (atier'-v.-inls  Kjji- 
peror  of  India),  occupies  A.cra  frr  b».< 
father,  23i.     Recovers  Joonpoor,  i"/. 
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nis  nb>e?s  nt  Agra,  233.  Death  of 
his  father,  23;j.  Ascemis  the  throne, 
234.  Mnkcs  provision  for  his  brother:', 
234.  His  first  cnuipnign,  234.  Besieges 
Kalinjcr  i.ml  compels  Clninar  to  sub- 
mit, 234,  23(>,  242.  Returns  to  Agi'a, 
234.  Defeats  the  malcontents  near 
Bvana,  235.  Advances  against  B^ihi- 
dur  Shah  of  Guzcrat,  2.3.^,  292.  Whom 
he  defeats  anri  compels  to  fly  to  the 
island  of  Din,  235,  292.  Occupies 
Guzei-at,  and  gives  the  province  in 
charge  to  hU  brother  Askary,  23.'>. 
Besieges  and  takes  Ciiampanair,  23.'), 
202.  Marches  against  Shdre  Khan, 
23K,  242.  Takes  Gour,  23G,  242.  De- 
feated by  Shore  Khan,  236,  242.  Again 
marches  against  Sh6re  Khan,  and  is 
totally  defeated,  237.  His  painful 
wanderings,  237.  Beaches  Amerkote, 
where  his  son  Akbnr  is  born,  23X. 
Fails  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Sinde,  238. 
Betires  to  Kandahar,  238.  Ke-entors 
India  in  triumph,  218,  251.  Takes 
Kandahar,  24!).  And  drives  his  brnther 
Kaniran  from  Kabool,  249.  Be-united 
to  his  wife  and  son  Akbur,  249.  Ar- 
ranges the  affairs  of  Bndukshan,  249. 
Betakes  Kabool,  249.  And  Bndukshan, 
'.'49.  Death  of  his  brother  Hindlil,  250. 
Blinds  his  brother  KamrAn,  251).  Who 
dies  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  25(>.  Joined 
at  Peshawnr  by  his  son  Akbtir  and 
Bcirara  Khan,2.">l.  Defeats  Siknnder 
shah's  amiy,  251.  Be-enters  Dehly, 
251.  His  singular  death,  251,  252. 
His  character  and  acts,  252.  His  tomb, 
253 

Boomaytin  Shah  B.ihmnny,  succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  the  Deccan,  171.  Blinds 
and  imprisons  iiis  brother  Hns9un,171. 
His  cruelties.  171,  172.     His  death.  172 

Hoosein  Ally,  Syed,  governor  of  Bahar, 
eopotises  the  cause  of  I'eroksiar,  3(i3. 
Jlade  commander  of  the  forces,  3()4. 
And  viceroy  of  the  Deccnn,  3('i4.  The 
em)>eror's  j)lot  against  him,  ">()5.  At- 
tacked by  Daood  Khan,  who  is  slain  in 
action,  sii't.  Defeated  by  tlie  chieftain 
Dhabiiry,  3fiG.  iSnpports  the  Mahratta 
Bajah'i-  party,  388.  Makes  t<'nn«  with 
.Shao,  367.  Betnms  to  Dihly  with  an 
Immense  retinue,  .107.  The  einijeror 
submits  to  the  brothers'  demands,  3(i7. 
Feroksiiir  put  to  death,  3G8.  Marches 
with  the  Emperor  Mahomed  .Shah 
towarrls  the  Deccan,  371.  Conspiracy 
formed  against  Hoosein,  371.  Who  is 
murdered,  371 

rJoosein  Ally,  Mysore  general,  defeated 
by  Colonel  Hartlry  in  Malabar,  823 

Hoosein  .Vr'.'hoon,  Shah,  viceroy  of  the 
Punjdb,  besieges  and  captures  Mooltan, 
l.W.  Becomrs  King  of  Sinde,  1'>H. 
Hebuilds  Bnkkur,  1.58.  Forces  the 
Kmperor  Hoomnvoon  to  leave  Sinde, 
'•37,  2)8.  Hi'l|)8  the  emperor  to  roach 
KimdulLur,  'i'M 


nvo 

Hoogein  Lunga,  succeeds  to  the  lhrot<fi  of. 
Mooltan,  155.  Bi^pulses  an  army  fxojn 
Dehly,  155.  AlRlicates  in  favour  of 
liLs  son  Feroze,  bat  resumes  authority, 
155.     His  death,  155 

Hoosein  I.unga  II.,  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Mooltan,  l.'>5.  His  kiugilom  an- 
nexed to  Dt  h'y,  155.  Confined  as  a 
state  prisoner,  155 

Hoosein  Nizam  Shah,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Ahme<Jimgt,'er,297, 307,  Con- 
tinues the  war  with  Beejapoor,  297. 
His  dominions  invaded  by  Ally  Adii 
Shah  and  U.imraj  of  BooJHnugger,  298, 
3o7.  Joins  'he  MahonicUan  coalition 
against  Bccjanugger,  298,  3')8.  Hii 
interview  with  the  B:ijah  Bamraj,  ;lii7. 
Gives  his  daughter  Chand  BeetK*  in 
marriage  to  Ally  Add  Shah  of  Beeja- 
poor,  298.  A\^lose  sister  Huddea  Sool- 
taiia  he  marries,  298.  At  the  battle  of 
Talikote,  299,  300.  His  famous  caimou, 
and  artillery  commamler,  Chuleby 
Boomy  Khan, 299,  .308.  Orders  Uainraj, 
It.ijfth  of  Beejanugger,  to  be  bcho:ided, 
300,  Invades  the  Beejapoor  tenitory, 
but  dies,  304,  .308 

Hoo.sein  Shah  Shurky,  succecils  to  the 
throne  of  Joonpocr,  LIS.  Invades 
Orissa,  1.53,  154.  Attacks  Owalior  ami 
obtiins  tribute,  1.5-1.  Attempts  to  take 
Dehly,  but  defecated  liy  the  emj^ror, 
154.  Loses  his  kingdom,  and  resides 
in  Bengal,  151 

Hooshung,  Sooltan  of  Malwah,  defeated 
by  Ahmed  of  Guzerat,  135,  13i!.  De- 
featetl  by  King  Ahmed  Shah  Wully  of 
the  Deccan,  ]t;8 

Hooshung  Ghoory,  King  of  Alalwah.  See 
Alp  Khan 

HoiM),  Brigad'er  General  Adrian,  stornki 
the  M.irtiniire  at  Lukhnow,  751,  And 
<-arrie8  the  Btgum  Kothec,  752.  Killed, 
753 

Hornby,  Mr.,  president  of  the  Bombay 
Council,  ignores  the  convention  of 
AVnrgao.n,  492 

Hijs,  aboriginal  tril*  of,  3C 

Household  employment,  15 

Houtinaim,  Cornelius,  liis  voyage  to  India, 
286 

Hutxwb,  son  of  Mahmood  Shah  II.,  ele- 
vated to  the  throne  of  Guzcrat  as 
MozufTer  Shah  III.,  294.  Confusion 
and  insurrections  of  his  olTlccrs,  294. 
His  kingdom  anneved  to  the  empire, 
294.     Goes  into  K.itt.ywar,  294 

Huddea  Sool'ann,  of  Beeja(X)or,  marrieil 
to  Hoosein  Kizam  Shah  of  Ahined- 
iiugger,  298 

Hudson,  ileiu-y,  his  endeavour  to  find  a 
north-west  passage  to  India,  284 

Hiierba,  Spanish  ofllrcr,  constrjctB  a 
tete  de  p<iiit  at  .Soobrfton,  674 

Hughes,  Aiimiral,  his  indecisive  engage- 
ments with  the  French  undiT  Admiral 
Suftreiii,  503.  Qoea  to  Bombay  in 
xetit,  6UJ 
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Hugha"?,  Coloi'.el,  attacks  KOpul  Droog, 
761 

Hmnibeer  Uao,  Pivaiee'sgeneral.pliindci-s 
KliRiidt'sii  and  liunir,  34.').  Again  sent 
cn  a  pluiiilwiiig  expeilitiou,  34!) 

Huiiil^i-stoiie,  Coloui;!,  rallies  the  chiefs 
and  ci'catos  a  division  agninst  Hyder's 
authority,  i03.  iieachcs  iis  far  as  I'al- 
ghmutchery,  504.  Recalled,  504.  Ha- 
rassed by  Tippoo,  504 

Hume,  Surgeon,  murdered  by  Vailoo 
Tunibee,  571 

Hunieed  Khan,  a  eunnch,  causes  the  death 
of  yueen  Chaiid  Beebe<e,  315 

Hunieerpoor,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at,  725 

Hunoomau,  monkey  god,  image  of,  at 
Beejanugger,  lt;3 

Huns,  their  invasion  of  India,  54.  De- 
feated by  Vikraui-Aditya,  54 

Hunter,  Cornet,  confined  by  the  Mah- 
rattas,  bS'J.  lleleased  by  General 
Pritzler,  598 

Hurdeo  Buksh,  protects  Europeans  in  his 
fort  of  Dhurrumpoor,  T'JC     • 

Hurpal  Deo,  of  Deogurh,  revolts  and 
defeats  the  Mahomedans,  111.  Taken 
and  flayed  alive.  111 

Hurree  Krishn,  Rajah  of  Rhota^,  admits 
Sh^rrt  Khan,  and  loses  his  fort,  242 

llurrun,  Pindharee  chief,  his  depreda- 
tions in  Central  India,  574.  His  death, 
574 

Hurry  Punt,  his  force  of  JIahrattas,  495. 
.Joins  Lord  Comwallis,  524 

llr.ssun  Bahrauny,  mairied  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  goldsmith  of  Moodgul,  lt;7. 
Set  aside,  lOS.  Blinded  and  impri^oned 
by  his  brother  the  king,  171.  Put  to  a 
cruel  death,  172 

Hussun  Soor,  employed  by  Jamal  Khan, 
of  Joonpoor,  23!) 

Huzrut  llaiial,  Queen  of  Oudh,  holds 
the  Moosee  Bagh,  but  driven  out  by 
Outram,  752.     At  Bareilly,  753 

Hyde,  Mr.,  appointed  pui>iie  judge,  480 

Hydt.-  Ally  takes  the  field  on  behalf  of 
the  Mysore  government,  446.  Matures 
his  plans,  446.  His  rise  and  progrts-:, 
454.  Defeats  the  Mahrattas,  454. 
Reduces  various  small  states,  454. 
Deposes  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  be- 
comes supreme,  4-54.  Attacked  by  the 
Mahrattas,  467.  And  defeated,  467. 
Joins  Nizam  Ally  against  the  English, 
468.  They  attack  Colonel  Smith,  468, 
46!).  And  are  defeated,  469.  Hyder 
denounced  as  a  usurper  and  freebooter, 

470.  His  power  and  enmity,  470. 
Continues  the  war  with  the  Englilh, 

471.  Establishes  a  fleet,  471.  Campaign 
opened  against  him  l>y  Colonels  Smith 
and  Wood,  47 1 .     Hyder's  difficulties 

472.  Offers  terms,  which  are  refused, 
472.  RefUfes  the  terms  of  the  Madras 
Coimcil,  472.  Defeats  Colonel  Wood 
•it  Oo-800r,  472.  Recovers  his  losses  in 
the  Barah  Mahal,  472  Approaches 
Kfuira;!,  and  negotiates  with  the  Coun- 
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cil,  47.3.  Departs  sonthwarrtii,  47S. 
Oj)cns  negotiations  with  M.  Law,  47.!. 
Evades  Colonel  ."-niith,  and  dictate* 
terms  of  a  treaty  at  Madi-as,  47:i. 
Enters  on  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas 
472.  Who  overrun  his  dominions,  47). 
Defeated  at  Mailgota  and  Seringapatani 
besieged,  474.  Appeals  to  the  English 
for  assistance,  474.  Abandoned,  475. 
t-ubmits  to  the  Mabrntta  terms,  475. 
Overruns  Mahratta  territory,  488.  His 
war  with  Madras,  494.  liis  reputed 
alliance  with  Xizam  Ally,  494.  Sur- 
renders his  conqcests  from  the  English 
and  Nawab  of  Arcot,  496.  Declines  to 
attack  Mah6,  498.  But  joins  tho 
Frerich  in  defending  it  against  tho 
English,  49S.  His  active  proceeding!^, 
498.  Defeats  the  Patiin  Nawab  of 
Kurpah  and  anne.xes  bis  territory,  498. 
Takes  offence  at  a  treaty  with  Basal  ut 
Jung,  498,  499.  His  negotiations  with 
the  M.ihrattas,  499.  HLs  excellent 
army,  499.  Advances  on  Madras,  50u. 
Invests  Arcot,  and  defeats  the  English, 
5i"i.  Takes  Arcot,  501.  Besieges 
Wandiwash,  501.  UTiich  is  relieve^;, 
601.  Defeated  by  Sir  E.  Coote,  502. 
Whom  he  attacli  at  Tripasore,  50-.'. 
Defeated  at  the  passof  Sholiughur,  502. 
His  last  moments  and  death,  5o4.  Hia 
character,  504,  Compared  with  Siva- 
jee,  504 

Hyder  Kooly  Khan  set  up  as  a  rival  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk,  372.  Who  overcomes 
Hj-der,  373 

Hyder  Khan,  governor  of  Ghuzny,  taken 
prisoner,  643 

Hvder,  Meer,  murders  the  .''yed  Hoosein 
Ally,  371.     Cut  to  pieces,  371 

Hyderabad,  city  of,  founded,  318.  Its 
public  edifices,  31>.  Sacked  by  Aunmg- 
zebe,  334.  Plundered  by  the  Moghuls, 
350.  Submits  to  Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
374.  Occupied  by  M.  Bussy,  418.  lii- 
vested  by  Salabut  Jung,  418.  Affairs 
of,  in  1843,695.  Bad  effects  of  Chmi- 
doo  LaUs'  administration,  695.  Debt; 
of,  to  the  British  government,  695. 
Districts  assigned  to  English  manage- 
ment, 697.  Condition  of  the  city  during 
the  mutiny,  760 

Hyderabad  (in  Sinde),  meeting  of  the 
Amecre  of  Sinde  and  JIajor  Outram  at, 
661.     Captured  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  616 

Hykulzye,  General  England  checked  at, 
653 


jBRAiriM,  succeeds  to   the  throne  of 

1     Ghuznv,  88.     His  death,  88 

Ibrahim,  Prince,  raised  to  the  throne  of 

Kiishmeie,   132.     But  deposed  by  the 

imp<'rial  general,  132 

Ibrahim   Adil  Shah  I.,  succeeds  to   tlm 

throne  of   Becjapoor,    206.      Demands 

the  delivery   of  his  brother  froui  the 

Portuguese,  Out  refused,  2S2.     In7ad(a 
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tlip  Goa  territory,  283,  But  repulsed, 
283.  Succeeds-to  the  throtic  of  lii-eja- 
p.icr,  20G,  •.'9.').  Rest^u-es  the  Soony 
faitli  in  his  dominions,  29.5.  Roforii'S 
Jiis  army,  295.  A3.-ists  the  Rajah  of 
HoejanujTger,  295.  Whom  he  visits, 
•J'JG.  At  war  with  tlie  rajah's  suc- 
cessor, 296.  Formation  of  a  co.ilition 
against  him,  29G.  Defeated,  but  a  re- 
neweil  coalition  formed,  296.  Defeats 
ISoorhan  Nizam  Shah  at  Oarchan,  buc 
a^ain  defeated  by  Boorhan,  296.  Be- 
fomes  morose  ami  cruel,  297.  Continues 
the  struggle  with  Ahinednugger,  297. 
Reliellion  of  his  pcncral  Self  Ein-ool- 
Moolk,  297.  HU  death,  297 
Ibrahim  Adil  Sh.-vh  II.,  son  of  Shah 
Thama-p,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Beejapoor,  301.  Protected  by  the 
yneeii-dowager  Chand  Beebee,  301. 
Who  causes  the  removal  of  the  Regent 
Kamil  Kh'in,  301,  Kishwur  Khan 
succeeds  Kamil  as  regent,  301.  The 
king's  marriage  with  Midlika  JehAn, 
303.  Declares  his  independence  of 
Dilawur  Kh.an,  303.  Whom  he  blinds 
nad  Imprisons  for  life,  303.  Rebellioa 
of  his  brother.  Prince  Ismail,  304.  At 
war  with  .\hmednugger,3i>4.  Splendour 
and  prosperity  of  the  la-^t  yt-ars  of 
Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  3(»-t.  His  character 
and  acts,  301.  Endows  Catholic 
churches,  305.  Architixiture  of  his 
reign,  305.  ]i{arches  aijainst  the ttoops 
of  Ahmedniigger,  312.  The  King  of 
Ahmednuggershot,  313.  Sends  Soheil 
Khan  toAhmednugger,  313.  Sends  au 
army  to  assist  Queen  Chand  Beebee, 
315.  Becomes  an  ally  of  the  Emperor 
Jeh.^ngeer,  322.     His  death,  301 

Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee,  joins  Nizam  Ally, 
145.  But  dismissed,  and  enters  the 
service  of  Sud:isheo  Rao,  446.  Marches 
for  Hindostan,  446 

Ibrahim  Khan  Soor,  employed  by  Jumdl 
Kh.in,  239 

Ibrahim  Kootub  Shah,  chosan  Sooltan  of 
•  iolcondah,  213.  Joins  the  Mahoinoilan 
combination  against  Rnniraj  of  Beeja- 
nuggcr,  316,  317.  Reniurkaiilc  letter 
from  llarnraj  to  him.  317.  Recovers 
his  territory  from  Beejmupger,  317. 
Annexes  liajahninndry,  317.  And 
other  Hindoo  states,  317.  His  death, 
318.     His  character  and  acts,  318 

li'rahim    Lody,  ascends    the  throne  of 
Dehly,  127.     Defeats  a  relicllion  of  his 
brother  .J ulal  Kh:in,  127.  His  cruelties, 
127.    Slain  in  the  battle  of  Panipnt,  ; 
127 

I'orahim  Mirza,  defeated  by  his  cousin, 
the  Emperor  Akbur,  '^64 

Ibrahim  Ni7.am  Shah,  g  icceeds  to  the 
throne  of  Ahmc<lniigger,  312.  His 
habitual  debauchery,  312,  213.  At  war 
with  B-Hjapiwr,  312,  313.  Killed  In 
action,  313 

Ibr.thiu)    Shah  Shurky,  ratxeeds   to  the 
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throne  of  .loonpoor,  152.  Consolidstw 
his  kingdom,  152,  183.  TakisKaiioiij, 
].">3.  ililitarv  events  of  Ilia  leign,  MS. 
His  death,  153 

Ibrahim  Shah  Soor,  driven  intotcbellion, 
21h.  Declares  himself  King  of  Delily, 
which  he  seizes,  246.  Defeateil  by 
Sikiiuder  Shah  f^oor,  "247.  And  by  the 
minister  Hemoo,  '247.  Be^onieh  chief 
of  the  Afghans  of  Meeana,  247.  Put 
to  death,  247 

Idol  worship,  in  the  popular  religion,  83. 
Commencement  of,  in  India,  57 

Ijelee,  island  of,  retreat  of  the  English 
to,  3'j4 

Imad-ool-Moolk,  governor  of  Berar,  181, 
192.  Becomes  king,  182,19').  Humilialea 
King  Mahmood  Shah  11.,  182.  H:a 
death,  192 

Imiid-ool-Moolk,  minister  in  Quzerai, 
municrs  King  Sikunder  Shah,  291 

Imad  Shah,  King  of  Berar,  locdiatcs 
between  the  King  of  Beejapoor  and 
Ameer  Pereed,  204 

Imad  Shahy  dynasty  of  Berar,  192,  139 

Im?,ra-ood-duen,  his  rebellion  in  Kash. 
mcri',  677.  Reinforces  LicnU'Dani 
Edwardes,  6R1 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  appointed  chief 
justice,  480.  Sentences  Nundkoomar 
to  death,  486.  Apj  ilnted  to  presiile 
over  the  Suddcr  Dewany  court,  311. 
His  code  of  laws  for  the  new  civil 
courts,  511.  Recalloi,  511.  His  worth- 
less alTidavits  against  the  Begu.ns  of 
Oudh,  513.     His  code  remodelleil,  528 

Income-tax,  the,  of  Mr.  Wilson,  770 

India,  inhabitants  of  (see  luhabitan'^s  of 
India).      Early    trade  of   Egypt  with, 

214.  And  by  sea  from  the  western 
coast,    214.     Portugue-«    eiiterpri-ses, 

215.  Mahome<Juii  trade,  219.  British 
conquest  of  India  completoil,  (i87. 
State  of,  in  1856.  710.  Tranquillity 
estalilished  in,  767.  Conduct  of  tba 
people  d\iring  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  767. 
Condition  of  Western  and  .Soithcrn 
India,  768.  Position  of  the  English, 
768.  Qiie-tloii  of  the  western  fnmiiei, 
785.  Review  of  the  Hindoo,  Maliom>'- 
dan,  and  English  )x:riuds,  792.  Con- 
dition  of  independent  native  states, 
795.     Statistics  of  British  Iniiia,  798 

Indoor,  Ilolkar  defeated  near,  'AT.  Colo- 
nel Murray's  advance  u|)oii.  560.  The 
retwl  Sepoys  at,  disarmed,  718 

Indus  river,  2,  3 

Infanticide,  prevalence  of.  In  varloni 
paiMs  of  India,  633.  Mcaburcs  for  itii 
suppression,  633 

Inhabitants  of  the  Himala\a8,  2.  Of 
India,  7,  8.  Eood  of  the  people,  6. 
Their  character  and  manners.  9. 
Their  food.  II.  Their  aniusements, 
17,  18.  Their  tionscsi  and  furniture,  19. 
Their  occupations.  20.  Tiieir  )>ric*t- 
hood  aiidotlier  duaees,  21.  The  nucienl 
inhabitants  of  India,  34.     Their  [tro- 
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ifj;!  representntives,  35.  Differenos 
between  the  present  aboriginal  tribes 
find  Himloos,  35.  Sub-Himalayan 
Hi>originc«,  SB.  Those  of  Central  and 
Western  India,  3G.  Causes  for  ttie 
present  location  of  abori^nal  tribes, 
oS.  Tbe  Aryan  conquest,  3*.  Condi- 
tion of  the  people  at  the  pf-riod  of  the 
invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  47 

Inheritance,  Hindoo  law  of,  modified  by 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  GJ3 

Injadry  mountains,  3 

I  unes.  Brigadier,  prevents  an  outbreak  of 
the  Sepoys  at  Ferozepoor,  722.  Censured 
and  deprived  of  his  command,  723 

Inns  established  in  India,  50 

Inquisition,  the,  at  Goa,  28i 

lusuranccs  in  ancient  times,  21 

Interest,  simple  and  compound,  in  an- 
cient times,  21 

'  Interlopera,"  the,  in  India,  Sns.  Apply 
for  a  charter,  395.  Their  proceedings 
in  India,  395 

Invasions  of  India,  early,  38,  39.  Of 
Harins  and  Alexander  the  Great,  45. 
Of  the  Huns,  54.  Of  the  Greek  Bac- 
trians,  55.  Of  the  Mahomedans,  75. 
Mahmood  of  Ghuzny's  nine  invasions 
of  India,  80-S3.  Invasion  of  Mnsaood 
of  Ghuzny,  8G.  Of  Mahomed  Ghoory, 
90,  92.  Of  the  IXoghuls  up  to  the  gates 
of  Dehly,  107,  108.  Of  Teim^or,  or 
Tamerlane,  1.2.  Of  Babur,  127,  225. 
Of  Nadir  Shah  and  the  Persians,   379 

Irish,  a  regiment  of,  in  India,  under  the 
Count  de  Lally,  434 

Irrigation.  5.  6.  System  of  irrigation  of 
Southern  India,  68.  Nnmber  of  exist- 
ing wrks  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
r.a.  Works  of  King  Furoze  Toghluic, 
119.  Works  of  the  Bahmuny  dynasty 
in  the  Deccan,  186.  Lake-reservoirs 
of  Hoofein  Sagor  and  Ibrahimpiittun, 
318.  Noble  works  of  King  .Mahome<i 
Kr.olly  Kootub  Shah  of  Golcondah,  318, 
The  Orissa  irrigation  scheme,  780.  The 
question  taken  up  by  the  government, 

781,  782.     Colonel  Strac-hey's  labours 

782.  Works  constructed  or  projected, 
783 

Irnlars,  aboriginal  race  of,  37 

Isakh,  King  of  Ghuzny,  77 

L~mail,  nominated  King  of  Ghuzny,  79. 
Crowned,  79.  Defeatfd  by  his  brother 
Mahmood,  and  deprived  of  his  king- 
dom, 79 

Ismail,  Prince,  rebels  against  his  brother, 
King  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  If.,  304. 
Defeated  and  put  to  death,  304 

Ismail  Adil  Shah,  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Berar,  182.  Defeats  Amei^r  Bereed, 
1S2.  Receives  KuUeem  OoUa  Shah, 
183 

Umail  Adil  Shah,  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Beejapoor,  199.  His  Regent  Kumal 
Khan,  199.  Imprisoned  with  his 
mother,  200.  The  regent  assassinated, 
200.      Ilerolc  conduct   of  his  mother 
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and  annt,  201.  Assumes  the  govern- 
ment, 201.  FoiTnation  of  a  league 
against  him,  202.  Defeats  the  c<in- 
federates,  202.  Gives  his  si-tc-r  in 
marriage  to  Ahmed  Shah  Bahinnny, 
202.  And  another  sister  to  Boorhan 
Nizam  bhah,  202.  Completely  defcuta 
Ameer  Berec<l,  203.  Who  is  set  at 
liberty  and  renews  his  intrigues,  2n.".. 
At  war  witli  Ahnieilnugger,  205.  His 
letter  to  the  king  quoted,  210.  Defeats 
Boorhan  Nizam  Shah,  2tl5.  His  death, 
2ii5,  211.  His  character,  20C,  Lc.-ea 
Goa,  223 

Ismail  Adil  Shah  II.,  King  of  Beejapoor, 
gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  I'rini-e 
Daniel,  272 

Ismail  Bey,  imperial  commander,  lii» 
contest  with  Ghol4in  Khadir,  OO'K 
Defeated,  509.  Joins  Gholam  Khadir, 
and  besieges  Agra,  510.  Defeated  bv 
Sindia,  529 

Ismail  Nizam  Shah,  placed  on  the  thronfc 
of  Alimednugger,  310.     Deposed,  312 

Ismail-ooI-JIoolk,  viceroy  of  Berar,  be- 
siet^es  Dowlatabad,  1 17 

Istaliff,  General  McCaakill's  operatious 
at,  658 


JACKSON,  Sir  Slountstuart,  rescue  of 

^     his  sister,  752 

Jackson,  Mr.  Coverley,  Commissioner  in 
Oudh,  his  mistakes  and  removal,  722 

Jaflier,  Meer,  governor  of  Bengal,  com- 
plaints of  the  English  against,  to  the 
emperor,  3G4.  Commands  the  army 
of  the  Nawdb  of  Bengal,  428.  Con- 
spires with  the  English  against  the 
Nawab,  428.  Enthroned  by  Clive  at 
Moorshidabad,  430.  Puts  Suraj-ood- 
Dowlah  to  death,  431.  His  difficultien 
for  want  of  mon^y,  437.  Rebellions  in 
consequence  of  his  exactions,  437. 
Assisted  by  Clive  in  suppressing  thesu 
disturbances,  437.  Fresh  difficulties, 
438.  Invasion  of  the  Prince  Royal  ami 
his  allies,  438.  Clive  advances  to  aid 
him,  439.  Obtains  an  estate  for  Clive 
from  the  emperor,  439.  His  intrigua 
with  the  Dutch,  439.  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa  iinitc-d  under  his  nile,  451. 
His  anomalous  position,  451.  His  in- 
dependence, 452.  Proposal  to  super- 
sede him  by  his  son-in-law  Meer  Cas- 
sim,  456.  His  son  Meerun  killed  by 
lightning,  457.  Becomes  imbecile,  and 
forced  to  abdicate,  457.  Withdrawn 
from  his  obscurity,  and  again  pro. 
cIainio<l  Nawab,  459.  Accompanies  the 
English  against  Meer  Cassim.  4'>'.i. 
Siuus  exacted  from  him  by  the  Council, 
4fil.     His  death,  4G1 

Jains,  Hindoo  sect  of  the,  27,  32.  Jainism 
in  the  Carnatic,  and  its  decline  there,  74 

Jalown,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at,  725 

Jam    dynasty  of    sinde,   157.     B/xoir.b 
Mahomedans,  157 
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James  I.,  King  of  England,  sends  an 
embassy  to  the  Emperor  Jelidngeer,  3>:' 

James,  Coinmotlore,  attacks  and  captures 
i^Terndroog,  416 

Jan,  Prince  of,  arrests  PriDce  Dilra  and 
(.'ives  liim  up  to  tlie  emix:ror,  338 

Janoojee  Blioslay  of  Bernr,  sent  against 
Nizain  Ally,  but  retires,  4*15.  Propo- 
sal to  elevate  him  to  the  regency  of  the 
Mahrattas,  4G7.  Defeated  by  the 
Malirattas  and  Nizam  Ally,  407 

Jansaen,  General,  defeated  at  Cornells, 
(ilid  capiLillates,  .ITS 

Jits,  or  Juts,  punished  by  Sooltan  Mah- 
mood,  8-t.  Kebel,  '.iHo.  Assist  in  put- 
ting down  a  rebellion  of  the  Rohilhis, 
4"J0.  Imperial campaigrnapainst  them, 
4'il.  Resist  an  attack  of  the  Afghans 
under  Ahmed  Shah  Abdally,  421.  Their 
pos3e^8ions  and  power,  45J.  AiTairs  of 
bhurtpoor,  609 

Java,  Hindoo  colony  of,  fonndcd,  50. 
Receives  Boodhism,  61.  British  ex- 
jMXlition  against,  573.  SuWued,  573, 
Jlr.  Raffles  appointed  to  the  adminis- 
tration of,  573 

Jeetniul,  a  Rjijpoot,  becomes  King  of 
Bengal,  with  the  title  of  Julal-ood-deen, 
151.     His  reign  and  death,  151 

Jeetpoor,  failure  of  General  J.  S.  AVood 
to  take,  570 

Jehan,  Khan,  the  Rainh  of  Girnar,  turns 
Mahnniedan  with  the  title  of,  137 

Jehan,  Kwajah,  minister  of  Dehly,  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Joonpoor  under  the 
title  of  llnllik-oos-Shurk,  1.52.  De- 
clares his  independence  of  Dehly,  152 

Johiin,  Khan,  imperial  general,  sent  by 
the  Kmperor  Anrungzebe  to  the  Dec- 
can,  342.  Removed  from  the  ofTice  <  f 
regent,  345,  346.  Moves  against  the 
Mahrattns,but  unable  to  bring  them  to 
action,  349 

J«  h.in  Lody,  Khan,  placed  in  chief  com- 
mand in  the  Ueccan  by  the  l'.m|>eror 
Jehfingeer.  321.  Dcfcatetl  by  Slullik 
Umber,  321.  Itelx-ls,  3v;6.  His  ante- 
cedents, 326.  Escapes  from  Agi-a  to 
the  Deccan,32fi.  Defeats  the  emi)eror's 
Afoghnl  tr<x)ps,  327.  A  campaign 
against  him  undertaken  by  the  emperor 
himself,  327.  Driven  from  place  to 
place,  327.  Takes  refuge  at  Bfwjapoor, 
."127.  But  dismissed  by  the  king,  328. 
Killed,  328 

JehAn.  Noor,  empress  of  Jehdngccr,  .321, 
.Sfc  Koor  Jehan 

Jehan  Toork,  Khwaja,  one  of  the  coancii 
of  regency  in  the  Deccan,  172,  174. 
His  miscuuduct,  174.  Put  to  death, 
174 

7ch&n,  Shah,  title  of,  conferred  on  Prince 
KhurrAm,  s<m  of  the  Em|K!ror  Jehiin- 
geer,  322.  (Sif  alto  Khurram,  Prince.) 
Ap|)ointcd  by  his  father  successor  to 
thn  throne,  322.  Accompanies  the 
einpcror  into  Gu7.crat.,  .'{23.  .Sent  to 
l«otver  Kandahar,  but  3iiperse<lcU  by 
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Priti-o  Shfthriar,  323.  Disobeyn  hb 
father,    who    marches    against     him, 

323.  Shah  withdraws,  323.  Retires  to 
Roorhanpoor,  323.  And  thonce  into 
Telingdna.  324.  Possesses  himself  of 
Beiiual  and  Bahar,  324.  But  defeateil 
by  Prince  Purviz,  and  rctii-es  into  the 
Deccan,  824,  325.  Submits,  and  ia 
forgiven,  leaving  his  sons  as  hostages, 

324,  325.  Crowned  emperor  at  Agra, 
326.  His  favourite  pursuit,  architec- 
ture, 326.  Rebellion  of  his  viceroy  of 
the  Deccan,  Khan  Jehan  Lody,  326. 
His  anxiety,  327.  Unilertakf^s  a  cam- 
paign against  Lody,  327.  Whom  lie 
drives  from  place  to  place,  327.  De- 
fe-ats  Moortuza  Nizam  Shah  III.,  328. 
Occupies  Dharow,  328.  Returns  to 
Agra,  and  leaves  Mohubut  Khun  as 
viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  .328,  32!).  Who 
takes  Dow^lutaliad,  329.  Returns  to 
the  Deccan,  329.  Terms  of  pea.-c  with 
Beejapoor,  329.  I'ard<.n8  Shahies 
Bh'jslay,  330.  Returns  to  Agra,  330. 
Regains  Kandahar,  330.  Sends  nn 
expedition  to  Balkh,  330.  Which  he 
transfers  to  Nnzzur  Mahomed,  330. 
Finally  loses  Kandahar,  330,  Death 
of  his  great  minister,  S.a.-id  UUah  Khan, 

331.  His  intcrferewoe  in  Golcondah, 

332.  His  illness,  3;i.').  Deposed  by  his 
son  Aurungzelie,  330.  His  character 
and  government,  336 

Jehandar  Shah,  Prince  Moizood-dcen 
succeeds  to  the  empire  under  the  title 
of,  361.  (Sec  nho  Sloiz-ood-deen.)  His 
triumphant  entry  into  Dehly,  3.1. 
His  cmelty  and  weakness  of  character, 
362.  Puts  all  the  male  children  of  the 
royal  family  to  drath,  362.  His  un- 
worthy favourites,  362.  Reliellion  of 
Prince  Feroksliir,  362.  The  emiiemr 
marches  against  him,  but  is  defeated 
and  deposed.  363.     Strangled,  363 

Jehiingeer,  Emperor  of  lu'lia  {see  Sclini, 
Prince),  his  favour  to  Captain  Haw- 
kins, 2X9.  Cdndudea  n  treaty  with  tlip 
English,  290.  Crowned  at  Agra,  319. 
His  firs'  nets,  :)i!).  RolK-llion  of  Ids 
eldest  son,  who  is  defeated  and  cap- 
tured, 319.  The  enijx?ror's  cruelty  to 
his  captives,  320.  Discovery  and  de- 
feat of  a  conspiracy  to  imaassinate  him, 
320.  Distvirl>anco8  in  the  Deccan,  .320. 
}lis  general   Khan    Khilnan   defeated, 

320.  I'Lices  the  chief  command  in  the 
hands  of  Khan  Juh.'in,  321.  Marrien 
Noor  Jehiin,  321.  P.iys  her  unpiiecc- 
dentcd  honours,  321.  Rends  troops  to 
the  Deccan,  .321.     Which  are  defeatrtl, 

321.  Grants  tradintr  privileges  to  the 
English.  322.  Receives  an  .imbogsador 
from  England,  Sir  T.  Rt>e.  322.  Roe's 
a<  count  of  the  emi>eror  and   his  court, 

322.  Confers  the  title  of  Shah  Jehan 
on  his  son,  Prinre  KhnrrAni,  32'.', 
Whom  he  ap|)iiiiitM  his  surcesoor,  322. 
Visits  Gazerat,  823.    Death  uf  his  (on 
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Klioosroo,  323.  Kandahar  taken  by 
the  x'ersians,  323.  Intrigi:e3  of  the 
empress,  323.  Refusal  of  .Shah  Jehan 
to  obey  orders,  323.  The  emperor 
marches  against  him,  323.  Shah  Je- 
han siibmits,  and  is  forgiven,  324. 
The  emperor's  person  seized  by  Molui- 
but  Khan,  324.  Attempt  of  the  em- 
press to  release  him,  324,  325.  Which 
she  contrives  by  strat.iijem,  325.  The 
emperor's  death,  325,  32(J.  His  tomb 
at  Lahore,  326 

Jehanpeer  Khan,  Berar  general,  pnt  to 
death,  307 

Jelal-ood-deen,  son  of  the  Kharizm,  de- 
featei'  by  the  Moghuls,  96.  Suljsc<inently 
recovers  part  of  his  (dominions,  96 

JellalatKid,  General  Sale's  defence  of.  6.51, 
654.  Relieved  by  General  Pollock, 
654 

Jenfffciz  Khan,  learls  the  Moghuls  into 
Kharizm  and  Ghiizny,  96 

Jenkins.  Mr.,  Resident  at  Kagpoor,  590. 
Compels  Appa  Sahib  to  surrender,  591. 
Dictates  a  treaty,  591.  Keeps  Appa 
Sahib  prisoner,  591 

•Teswnnt  Rao  Bhow,  one  of  Sindia's  chief 
officers,  his  disobedience,  593.  Defeated 
by  General  Browne  at  Jawnid,  593. 
Shows  Sir  J.  Alalcolm  Sindia's  instruc- 
tions, 596 

Jewels  worn  by  Hindoos  and  Mahome- 
dans,  14 

Jey  Singh,  Raiah,  defeited  by  the 
Princes  Aui-ungzebe  and  iloorail,  335. 
Sent  with  SooUan  Mnzuni  against  the 
Mahrattas,  339.  Joined  by  Sivaire, 
340.  Repulsetl  from  Beejapoor,  340. 
Again  attacks  it,  but  it  is  relieved,  340. 
Recailefl,  but  dies,  341 

Jey  Singh,  Rai.ih,  beseeches  the  Empe- 
ror I'(;rok>iar  to  declare  tbe  Syetls 
rebels,  3t;7.  Ap!X)inted  vireroy  of 
ilalwah.  377.  Supports  the  Pesluvah's 
claims  at  court,  383 

Jeypiil.  Rajah  of  the  Punjab,  his  domi- 
nioiis  invaded  by  Subooktugeen  of 
Ghnrny,  78.  Who  defeats  Jeypal  at 
I.uniglian,  78.  Defeated  by  Mahmood 
of  Gluizny  at  Pe>hawHr,  8o.  Abdicates 
and  dies  on  tlie  funeral  pile,  80 

Jeypoor.  one  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  452. 
Effect   of    non-interfertnt    policy    at, 

e.'ii 

Jhajnr,  fort  of,  taken  by  Brigadier 
i^howers,  743.  The  Nawab  of,  hanged 
at  Dehly,  748 

Jhansy,  territory  of.  obtained  by  Bajee 
Ra",  Peshwah,  376.  Held  "by  the 
Peshwah,  452.  Death  of  the  rajah  of, 
700.  70!.  History  of,  702.  Annexed 
to  British  India,  703.  Considerations 
of  the  policy,  7-  3.  Massacre  of  Euro- 
peans at,  725.  Conduct  of  the  Ranee 
of,  725.  The  authority  of  the  Ranee 
established  at.  755.  Invested  by  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  7.'>5.  Taken  by  storm, 
75-?.    Escape  of  the  Ranee,  755 
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Jhelnm,  mntiny  of  the  Sepoys  at,  730 

Jingeera.  Sunibbajees  war  with,  318. 
Besieged  by  him  without  effoct,  348 

John  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  his  eftorts  io. 
West  African  exploration,  215 

Joje  Khurta.  Soolfcin  of,  attacked  and  hia 
capital  caiTied  by  storm  by  Qeneral 
Gille-~pie,  573 

Jones,  Sir  Harford,  sent  from  'jiJnmbay  to 
Persia,  569.  Contrives  to  make  a  titat/ 
with  the  Shah,  569 

Jones,  Brigailier  General,  his  assanltiug 
column  at  Dehlj',  740.  His  operationa 
in  Rohilkhund,  75S.  Joins  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  at  BareiUy,  753 

Joomia,  Meer,  becomes  mini?ter  at  Gol- 
condah,  career  of,  3:i3.  His  son  im- 
prisoned by  the  King  Abdoolla  Kootub 
Shah,  333.  War  in  consequence  in 
Golcondah,  3.34.  Joins  Aurungzebe, 
3:54.  Commands  an  army  sent  againi^ 
Boejapoor,  334.  Defeats  Prince  Shujah, 
338 

Joomia,  Sleer,  Ixh-omes  vizier  to  the 
Emperor  Feroksiiir,  o63.  Urges  the 
death  of  Zoolficar  Khan,  363.  Ph.ts 
against  the  Syeds  Iloo^^ein  Ally  and  his 
brother  Abdoolla,  364.  ileasurcs  of  the 
brothers,  364.  Created  viceroy  of 
Behar,  and  sent  to  his  government, 
364 

Joonagurh  captured  by  Mirza  Azii-i 
Khan,  268 

Joonair,  capital  of  the  kincrdom  of  Ah. 
mednugger,  207.  The  King  of  Ahmod- 
nugger.Moortnza  Kizam  Shah  II. .taken 
to  ixsideat,  316.  Attacked  by  Sivaiee, 
.337 

Jo<inargurh.  edicts  of  As6ka  grraven  on 
rooks  at.  60 

Jo  need  Khan,  son  of  D.^woo<l  Kbaa 
Kirany.  dies  rf  his  wounds,  265 

Jo"i)poor,  declared  iudepen  "ent  of 
Dehly,  121.  Failure  of  an  attempt 
to  recover  it,  124.  Recovered  by 
Bheilole  Lody,  126.  Governed  by 
Burbik  Khan.  126.  Mdhompdari  king! 
of,  1S2.  R'covired  by  Hoomayo  u. 
son  of  the  Emperor  Enbur,  2>2 

Joudpoor,  refuses  to  receive  the  fugitive 
Emperor  Hoomavoon.  237.  One  of  the 
Rajpoot  states.  452.  Rajah  of,  protects 
Appa  .'^ahib,  597 

Jourah  Alipoor,  defeat  of  the  rebel  Sepo\  s 
at,  758 

Jowiihir  Singh,  assumes  the  charge  fif 
affairs  at  Lahore,  66S.  Finds  (M:cnpa- 
tion  for  the  army,  668.  Puts  Peshiira 
Singh  to  death.  669.     E.xecuted,  C{;9 

Jowan  Bukht,  Prince,  his  claim  to 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  Dehly,  fi9i), 
712.  Goes  with  his  father  into  exile, 
740 

Jubbulpoor,  settlement  of  Thugs  formed 
at.  620 

Jubbiir  Khan,  brother  of  Do«t  Mahomoii, 
sent  to  negotiate  peace,  644.  Surrenders, 
and  is  pensioned  in  India,  CA^ 
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Jiid^wla.  Ameer,  rebels afrainst  his  master, 
1 17.     Whi)  (.'ives  liim  battle,  117 

Jiiilinial  refoniis.  Lonl  Cornwallis's,  528. 
J,m'd  \V.  Hentinok's,  623.  Kelorm3  of 
ISGOand  '8U1,769 

JiiStnit  Sett,  banker  of  Moorshidabad, 
compelled  U>  pay  an  enormous  s  m  to 
the  Matiratta  troops,  .■!82.  Conducts 
the  negotiations  for  peace  between  the 
Knglish  and  the  Na\va,b,  426 

Jiiirniul, governor  of  i  hittore,  shot  by  the 
Kraperor  Akbur.  263 

Jugut  Singh,  Uajah,  joins  the  Mophul.^  in 
invading  Balkh,  330.  Success  of  the 
expedition,  330 

Jiilal  Khan,  governor  of  Kalpy,  127. 
Rebels,  127.  Put  to  death  by  his 
brother,  127 

Jiilal  Khm,  succeeds  as  King  of  .Toonpoor, 
241.  Requests  aid  from  the  King  of 
liengal,  241.  Whose  army  is  defeated 
by  Sh(-re  Khan,  241 

Julal  Khan  Soor,  elected  emperor,  244. 
(browned  at  Kalinger,  244.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  brother,  244.  245.  Defeats 
Kb.owjusKhan  and  the  insurgent  chiefs, 
24'>.  His  death,  245.  Events  of  his 
reifm,  245,  246 

Julal-ood-deen,  King  of  Bengal.  See 
.Teetmnl 

Jidal-ooddeen  Khiljy,  becomes  King  of 
Dehly,  102.  His  origin,  102.  His<ourc 
and  character,  102,  103.  Repels  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Moghuls,  10:).  Reduces  a 
rebellion  in  Malw.ah,  103.  Sends  his 
nen'aew  Alia  ood-deen  to  the  Deccan, 
llib      Murdcre<l  by  his  nephew.  105 

.Tiilla.  the  Pundit,  flies  with  Htera  Singh, 
and  murdered,  668 

Julliinder  Dooab,  relation  of,  by  Mr.  (now 
Lord)  Lawrence,  687 

Jiillunder,  mutiny  of  native  troops  at, 
720.     Who  march  to  Dchly,  7.30 

JumAl  Khan,  governor  of  .Joonpoor,  em- 
ploys Ibrahim  Khan  Soor,  239.  His 
son's,  230 

JuiniU  Khan,  leader  of  the  Peceanies  and 
Abyssinians  at  .\hmedcngger,  protests 
against  Mirza  Khan's  a<',t8,  311.  Heads 
a  disturbance  in  tlie  city,  311.  And 
kills  Mirza  Khan,  311.  Supports 
King  Igmail  Nizam  Shah,  311.  Slain, 
:;12 

.Tumboseer  ceded  to  the  English,  488 

Jumna  river,  t>'e,  3 

Jiuurood,  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  by  the 
Aftfhans  near,  637 

JuTusheed,  King  of  Kaahmere,  his  con- 
test with  his  brother,  130.   R<>tlrcs,  130 

Jnuishecd  K<  otub  .Shah  causes  his  father 
to  lie  a-ssasginflted,  213.  Succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  Oolcondnh,  213.  BcKlepeM 
KtReer,  but  compellcl  to  raise  the 
Hiege,  213.  Pursued  by  Avsud  Khau  lo 
hiscaplUl,  213.  His  "death.  213.  De- 
feated by  the  Heeiapoor  anny  uniicr 
Asond  Khan,  296.  And  icriouiily 
wounded,  29« 
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Jung  BahAdoor  of  Nipal,  co-o^)erate«  wl'l) 

the    British    forces    agaiitt  the   relK  1 

Sepoys,    747.      Joino<l     by     Brigadier 

Franks,  750.     Their   operations,    75u. 

Joins  the  commander-in-chief   before 

Lukhniiw,  752 
Junkojee  Sindia,  his  quarrel  with  "Biiza 

Bye,  630 
.TuwAn  Bukht.  Mirza,  raised  to  thethrona 

of  Dehly,  44!» 
Juwi^n  Bukht,  Prince,  maintains  Dehly, 

475.    Claims  protection  of  the  Englisii, 

508 
Jythuk,    Ooorklia     foi^    of,    failure     of 

General  Martindell  to  take  it,  578 


Tr.ABOOL,  disaffection  In,  at  Kamrfiji's 

■'*■  rule,  240.  Taken  by  Hoomayoon 
fi'om  Kaniriln,  249.  Seized  by  Soliman 
Mirza,  who  is  declarod  king,  254. 
Entered  by  the  Emperor  Akbur,  266. 
Who  restores  his  brother  Mahomi-d 
Hakeem  Mirza,  266.  Pl.iccd  in  charge 
of  Uaiah  lihugwundasof  .Teypoor,  266. 
Death  of  Mahomed  Hakeem  Mirza, 
267.  Placed  in  the  hnnds  of  the  son  of 
Miin  Singh,  267.  Visited  by  the  Em- 
peror Akbur,  268.  Taken  by  Nadir 
Shah,  King  of  Pera  a,  379.  Held  by 
Ahmed  Shah  Abd.iUy,  451 .  Relielliou 
at,  .549.  Embassy  of  the  Hon.  Mouni- 
stuart  Elphinstone  to,  508.  Lieutenant 
Bnrnes  sent  as  envoy  to,  637.  Trium- 
phal entry  of  Shah  Soojah  into,  641. 
Withdrawal  of  the  English  troops  from, 
644.  The  Bala  Hissar  given  up  by  the 
British  to  Shah  Soojah,  646.  Munler 
of  Sir  A.  Bumes  in,  648.  Event^s  in 
the  city  in  1.S41,  648.  Occupied  by  the 
British  under  GcTieral  Pollock,  657. 
Departure  of  the  forces,  658 

Ka(  hAries,  tribe  of,  36 

KadAmlmp,  dynasty  of  the,  71.  Account 
of  them,  71.  Their  dominions,  71,  72. 
Mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  71 

Kafoor,  brought  from  Cambay  by  Aluf 
Khan.  106 

KAjwah,  defeat  of  the  rebel  SepovB  at, 
744 

Kala  Bhi^ryas,  dynasty  of  the,  71 

Kali!  Yoog,  date  or  epoch  of,  39 

Kalinga,  attackcfl  by  Sooltan  Afahmood 
of  (ihuzny,  83.     Submits  to  him,  83 

K.alinger,  besiegiK)  by  the  Emperor  Hoo- 
mayoon,  234.  Besieged  and  taken  by 
Shere  Khan  Snor,  243.  Reduced  bv 
General  Martindell,  567 

Kalpy,  taken  by  Sooltan  Hooehung  of 
Matwah,  153.  Captures  aiid  restorfo  it 
to  its  owner.  163.  Estates  in,  obtaii'ol 
by  the  Pi:-Rhwah,  876  Held  by  the 
Pfwhwah,  452.  Assaulted  and  tapiiired 
by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  756 

Kaluiigah,  (Joorkha  fort  of,  gallant  de- 
fence of,  578.     Evacuatcl,  578 

Kalyanpoor,  capital  uf,  founded  Uy  thtf 
Pan  lyaiis,  67 
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Kboibuksh,  Prince,  besieges  Wakingdrah, 
but  repulsed,  35'.'.  Sent  to  tbe  sie>;e  of 
Giiigee,  which  is  raised,  ;!5;i.  Hetires 
to  Wancli\v;ish,  353.  Invites  Pani  Naik 
to  court,  305.  Takes  Wakingerah  by 
stoiin,  35G.  Golcondah  and  Beejapoor 
left  by  will  to  him,  357.  Sent  to  Beeja- 
l>oor.  358.  Itesijts  Bahadur  Shah,  and 
is  killed  in  action,  359 

Kamil  Khan,  Regent  of  Beejapoor,  re- 
moved by  the  Queen  Dowager,  3U1. 
I'lies,  301 

Kamran.  Kandahar  taken  by  his  brother 
the  Emperor  Hoouiayouu,  249.  Losco 
Kabool,  and  escapes  lowards  Sinde, 
■-'■19.  Returns  and  surprises  Kabool, 
•J49.  But  driven  out,  249.  Wanders 
among  the  wild  Afghans,  249.  Blinded, 
250.     His  death,  25iJ 

Kamran,  son  of  the  Emperor  Babur,  ap- 
ix)inted  governor  of  Kabool  and  Kan- 
dahar, 234.  Afghanistan  and  the 
Punjab  made  over  to  him,  234.  Cedes 
the  Punjab  to  Shere  Khau,  and  ret  res 
to  Kabool,  237 

Kamran  of  Herat,  his  intrigue  with 
Persia  and  Rassia,  ft44 

Kandahar,  subdued  and  annexed  by 
Subooktugeen  of  Ghuzny,  78.  Ceded 
by  the  Emperor  Hoomayoon  to  the 
King  of  Pei-sia,  248.  Taken  by  Hoo- 
mayoon, 249.  Made  over,  with  its 
dependencies,  to  the  Emperor  Akbur, 
2ii9.  Invaded  and  taken  by  the  Persians, 
;'.23.  Prince  Shahriar  sent  to  recover 
it,  323.  Regained  by  the  Mogliuls,  330. 
Again  taken  by  the  Persians,  330.  And 
liesiet'ed  unsuccessfully  by  Prince 
Aurungzebe,  330.  Prince  Dara  Shekoh 
allowed  to  recommence  the  siege,  but 
also  fails,  S30,  331.  Taken  by  Nadii- 
.^hah,  379.  Held  by  Ahmed  Shah  Ab- 
daUy,  451.  Defeat  of  the  Afghan  in- 
surgents by  Genei"al  Nott  at,  651 

Kanhojee  Angria,  llahratta  chief,  his 
pir.-icie-s,  396.  Attacked  by  the  English 
and  Portuguese,  who  fail,  397.  His 
death,  397 

Kanishka,  third  prince  i  f  the  Kashmere 
dynasty,  59 

Kai  oud,  fort  of,  taken  by  Brigadier 
Showers,  743 

Kanouj,  dynasty  of,  54.  City  of,  sub- 
mits to  Mahmood  of  Ghuzny,  83.  Taken 
by  the  Rajah  of  Kaliiiga,  83.  Captured 
by  the  llahomcuans,  92.  Occupied  by 
Mahmood  Toghluk,  1.52.  Recovered  by 
Ibrahim  Shah  Shurky,  153.  The  Em- 
peror Hoomayoon  defeated  near,  237 

Kans,  Rajah,  usurps  the  throne  of 
Bengal,  151 

Kanw-a  dynasty  founded,  55 

Karlee,  cave  temple  at,  .54 

Kamee,  cave  temple  at,  61 

Karrack,  expedition  frc>m  Bombay  to,  C40 

Kashmere,  Tartar  dynasties  of,  58,  59. 
Historical  records  of,  129.  Mahomedan 
kings  of,  129.    Expedition  s^nt  by  the 
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Emperor  Akbor  into,  267.  Annexed 
to  the  Empire,  208.  Insurrection  in 
369.     Bouglit  by  G6Iab  .Singh,  675 

Kassim,  conquers  Sinde,  76,  156 

Kussim  Bereed,  minister  of  Mahraoo>« 
Shah  II.  of  the  Deocan,  182.  His 
intrigues  against  Yo  'suf  Adil  Shah, 
195.  Whom  he  a=ks  for  aid  against 
Dustoor  Deenar  the  Abyssinian,  196. 
Dismissed  fi-om  office,  197.  And  de- 
feated near  Allmid,  197.  His  death, 
182,  197 

Kassim  Khan,  Aurungzebe's  general, 
sent  to  Gingee,  353.  Attacked  by 
Suntajee  Gorepnray,  and  his  men 
stripped  of  their  arms  and  clothes,  353. 
Poisons  himself,  353 

Kattiawar,  p-ninsula  of,  GO.  The  Sahg 
in,  60,  61.  Reduced  by  King  Ahmed  of 
Guzerat,  135.  Resi  ence  of  Mozuffer 
Shah,  King  of  Guzerat,  at,  268.  Failure 
of  an  attempt  of  MLrza  Azeez  Khau  to 
take  it,  268 

Kavanagh,  Mr.,  his  darins  feat,  745 

Kawur  Sein,a  Brahmin,  becomes  Pdshwa 
to  King  Boorhan  Shah  of  Ahmed- 
nugger,  209.  His  bravery  and  skiK, 
209.    Reduces  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  2lo 

Keane,  Sir  John,  commands  a  Bombay 
force  sent  against  Afghanistan,  (;42. 
His  march  through  Sinde,  642.  Rais^^l 
to  the  peerage,  644 

Keating,  Colonel,  marches  to  Guzerat,  488. 
Defeats  the  Mahrattas,  489 

Kehrla,  war  of  the  Deccan  with,  166. 
Taken  by  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  174.  Ceded 
to  the  Deccan, 174, 194 

Kei-kobad  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Dehly,  101.  His  profligacy,  101.  Puts 
his  Moghul  officers  to  death,  101. 
Paralyzed  102.     Murdered,  lii2 

Keigwin,  Captain,  commandant  of  Bom- 
bay garrison,  imprisons  the  governor, 
392.  Surrenders  the  island  to  Sir  T. 
Grantham,  392 

Keir,  General,  hunts  the  Pindharee  fre^^- 
booter  Cheetoo  through  Guzerat,  594 

Kelloojee,  Mahratta  chieftain,  becomes  a 
noble  of  the  enipii-e,  and  serves  under 
Shah  Jehiin,  327 

Kennaway.  Captain,  sent  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  Guntoor  Sircar,  521 

Keron'ly  taken  by  Sooltau  Mahmood 
Ktiiljy,  143.    Case  of,  689 

Kerr,  General,  commands  the  forces  of 
(.Guzerat,  586 

Khan  Bahadoor  Khan,  rising  of  th« 
Mahomediins  at  Bareilly  under,  725 

Khan  Knanan,  eldest  son  of  King  .Inlal- 
ood-deen  of  Dehly,  put  to  death,  103 

Khan  Khanan  Bahmuny,  retrieves  King 
Feroze  Shah's  defeat  in  Beejanugger, 

167.  Ascends  the  throne  of  the  Deccan 
under  the  title  of  Ahmed  Shah  Wnlly, 
1G7.   Declares  war  against  Heejanugger, 

168.  His  massacre  of  Hindoos,  IC8. 
M.akes  war  against  Wurungii!,  168. 
Which  he  finally  reduces,  "Jll.    Cum- 
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j.lptes  tho  fmtifications  of  Gawilgnrh, 
.<i8.  Defears  Sonltan  HdosIuids;  of 
Malwnh,  lUS.  Foumls  the  city  of 
Realer,  168.     HU  death,  108 

Khnn  Khunaii.  Miria  Khan  receives  the 
title  of,  271  (.>f^  also  Mirza  Kh:iu). 
t'ominands  the  SIcigliul  army  at  S»>r>pa, 
271,  HIo.  Recalliii  by  the  Kmperor 
Akbur,  271.  ComnianUs  an  army  in 
the  Deccan,  271.  l)efeate<l  by  Slullik 
Umber,  general  ami  minister  of  Ah- 
TOednugger,  320.  His  commaDd  trans- 
feiTcd  to  Shah  Jehan,  320 

Khan  Mirza,  Prince,  attacked  at  JFoliam- 
nh  by  Sir  J.  Outram,  714.  Hetrcats  714 

Khan  Singh,  appointed  Sikh  Dewau  of 
Alooltan,  <i79.  Accomjianied  by  Mr. 
Vans  Agnew  a  d  Lieutenant  Anderson, 
who  are  murdored.  C79,  U.S() 

Khandteh  Ijenonics  ind  .pendent  of  Dehly, 
121.  Situ.ition  and  t)oundaries  of,  Uti. 
Ita  great  fertility,  14G.  Mahomedan 
kings  of,  146.  Its  capital  city,  146. 
lind  of  the  Farooky  dynasty,  149. 
IJispnted  succession  to  the  thi'one,  149. 
Defeat  of  tlu  IJeccan  king  in,  |:i6. 
Submits  to  tho  Emperor  Akbur,  270. 
Finally  anne-xed  to  the  empire,  272. 
Plundered  by  the  Mahrattas,  340,  349, 
8o4,  3.55.  Held  by  them,  452.  Its 
cultivation  under  its  Mahnmedan 
kings,  015.  Its  condition  after  the 
Mahv.itta  war,  61.').  Its  de.-olation 
incrcv-etl  by  the  Bhcels,  G15 

Kharizni,  King  of,  defeats  Mahomed 
(.llioory.  93 

Khasste  Uao  put  to  death  by  his  brother 
llolkar,  onr, 

Khatmaiidiio,  Ooorkha  capital,  advance 
of  the  British  on,  r<77,  HIS 

Klidat,  capinrcd  by  the  British  under 
f>ener«l  Willshire,  644.  But  retaken 
by  the  Beloo<;l]ee9,  044.  And  again  by 
<  Jenei-al  Nutt,  04t') 

rNliiljy  dynasty  of  Dehly  established,  102 

Khiljy  dv misty  of  Mahvah,  14'.'-H.'j 

Kliivn,  Ru.ssian  cxi)f;dition  to,  04-') 

Khizr  Kliaii,  son  of  the  King  of  Dehly. 
married  to  Dewul  Devy,  109.  Cuulined 
by  Mnllik  Khafoor,  ID 

Khizr  Khan,  ^yed,  viceroy  of  Lahore, 
appoinl*xl  deputy  of  Teimoor  in  India, 
123.     Takes  Dehly,  124 

Khizr  Khan,  viceroy  of  Bengal,  his  rebel- 
lion 8uppressc<I  by  Sh/ire  Khan,  242 

Khizr  Khiin,  governor  of  the  I'unjal),  de- 
feated by  Sikuiider  Shah  Soor.  2."<ii 

Xhodawnnd  Khan,  governor  of  Mahnre 
and  Uanigeer,  193.  Declares  his  inde- 
Jiendence,  93.  Mahorc  taken  by  Aini*r 
K<  riHfl,  and  Khoduwnnd  killifl.  193 

Khoileija  .'^ooltaiia,  of  BcH'japoor,  lie- 
trot  bed  to  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ah- 
mednngifer,  303 

Kh6juk  para,  the,  642 

i>iiOnd^',  aUirisrinal  tribe  of,  .16.  Their 
rlwellinK-I'lwe,  633.  Their  human  .tac 
lincus,  633.    Kllorts  of  Captain  Camp- 
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U:\\  and  Jfajor  Mnrpheraon  to  suppro-V! 
the  practice,  633.  Insurrection  of  the 
people,  633.  Which  is  suppressed,  and 
the  iiooi)lc  civilised,  034 

Khooloom,  WuUee  of,  protects  Dost  Ma- 
homed, 646 

Khoonza  Sooltana,  Queen  Dowager  of 
Ahniednuggcr,  becomes  Kegent,  3ii(< 
Takes  the  field  against  the  King  o( 
Beejapoor,  309 

Khoord  Kabool  pass,  march  of  the  En- 
glish army  through  the,  0.50 

Klioo?roo,  becomes  Sooitcn  at  Lahore,  89. 
His  death,  89 

Khoasroo,  Ameer,  the  poet,  patronked 
by  King  Julalood-deen  Khiljy,  102. 
His  poem  on  the  niarriace  of  Klii/.r 
Khan  with  the  Princess  Duwul  Devy, 
109 

Khoosroo,  Prince,  son  of  the  Einpcrni 
Ji-hangeer,  his  quarrels  with  his  brothel 
Kliurram,  273.  Ileliels  against  hia 
father,  but  dcfcatc<l  and  captun^l,  319. 
Taken  in  chains  to  the  emj^eror,  320. 
Conspiracy  to  a-s.ossiuate  the  emperor 
and  elevate  Khoosroo  di.«covercd  and 
defeated,  320.  The  emperor"s  cruelly 
to  him,  320.  Imprisoned  in  chains, 
320.     Relenseil,  but  dies,  323 

Khoosroo  MuUik,  smoeeds  his  father 
Khoosroo  of  Gliuzny,  89.  Defeated  lij 
Mahomed  Ghoory,  and  confined,  90,  91 

Khorassan,  under  JJaroun  al-Ilashecd,77 
Kelx'ls.  77 

Khow.as  Khan,  Shere  Khan's  gcnernl,  ap 
pointed  viceroy  of  the  I'linjilb,  242 
Marches  upon  Agra,  but  defeated  by 
the  enijieror,  ?4.').  And  again  at  Uui- 
balla,  245.  Wanders  from  place  to 
lil.acc,  245.  Put  to  death,  245.  ills 
tomb  at  Dehly,  245 

Khowas  Khan  appointed  regent  of  Bccja- 
jioor,  344.     As»:u-v-,inated,  345 

Khujista  .^khir,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Bahadur  Shah,  killed  in  tho  contest  for 
the  throne,  301 

Khnndy  Rao  put  to  death  by  hiB  undo 
Holkar,  .065 

Khnrosa,  cave  temples  of,  69 

Khnrram,  Prince,  son  of  ihc  Emperor 
.lehangcer,  his  quarrels  with  his  brother 
Khoo  roo,  .'73.  His  successful  cam- 
paign in  Oodypoor,  3'.M.  Reieives  tho 
title  of  Shah  Jehan,  322.  See  Jehiin, 
Shah.  Emperor 

Khnrriik  Bahiidoor,  takes  the  fort  of 
Berozejioor  liy  stonii,  7.'>0.  Ami  routs 
Mahomed  >Ius.sein  Naziin's  army,  7.')0 

Kliwaja  .lehan,  governor  of  Uuzcrat,  rte- 
fcata  B:iha-ood-deen,  115 

Kliylxr  I'lis*,  the  Afi/hans  defeated  liy 
the  imjitrial  general  Mim  >ingh  at  th'.-, 
26,S.  Mutiny  ot  native  troo|>s  at  the, 
6.13.     Forced  by  General  Pollock.  651 

Kilpatrick,  Captain,  joins  Clive  with  a 
reinforcement,  409 

Kimedy  plundLred  by  the  PindhArevs, 
080 
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KiiK-jr*e,  defeat  of  Moolriij  at,  681 
kinis,  Usit  of,  according  to  Avrian  and 

Pliny .  41 
Kiiilesido,    Colonel,    defents    the    rebel 

Ni.wal)  of  Futtegurh,  747 
Kirjenn,  M.,  Frenuh commander,  defeated 

and  taken  prisoner,  411 
Kiikee,   city    of,   its   name  changed  to 

Aiirungaliatl,  3;J3 
Kirkpatrick,  Major  'WilUam,  joins  Lord 
Moriiington  at  the  Cape,  and  supplies 
him  vith  information,  .')uf< 
Kirkpatrick,  Captain  Achilks.  concludes 

a  treaty  with  the  Nizam.  540 
£  ishen  Das,  protectetl  by  the  English  at 
Calcutta,     422.       Suraj-ood-Dowluh's 
demands,  422.     Wlio  receives  Kishen 
Das  with  courtesy,  42:1 
Kishkinda,    kingdcui    of,    founded     by 

Rama,  C4 
Kishwur  Khan,  becomes  regent  of  Beeja- 
poor,  301.  Assassinates  Moostafa  Khan, 
301.     Imprisons  the  Queen   Dowager, 
Chand  Beebee,  in  Sattiira,  301.     Fury 
of  the    people    at   his    violence,    302. 
Escapes,   302.      Killed    at  Golcoudah, 
302 
Kites,  and  kite-flying,  in  India,  14,  15 
Kivcloor,  HindfK)  temple  of,   plundered 

by  the  Count  ile  Lally,  434 
Kno.x,  Captain,  his  exploit  at  Patna,  456 
Kocr  Singh,  the  Zemindar,  rebels.  738. 
Dperatious  of  Sir   B.  Lugard  against 
liim,  753.     Defeats  Cai)tain  Le  Grand, 
T.")4.     The  only  Zemindar  who  rebelled, 
7ti7 
Kolapoor,  capital  of  the  Silhara  princes, 
71.     Piracies  of,  416.     Which  are  sup- 
pressed in,  570.     War  of  Ibe  Rajah  of, 
with  the  ilahrattas,  546.     Gives  in  his 
allegiance  to  ihe  British,  and  seemed 
in    his   possessions,    5!i!i.      MntJny  of 
Sepoys  at,  759.    Who  are  pursued  by 
Captain  Kerr,  and  slain,  75i),  760 
K61ee?,  aboriginal  tribe  of,  37 
Kole^,  Lurka.,  tribe  of,  36,  37 
Kolci;,  the,  623.     Their  insun-cction,  and 
its  causes,  623.     Placed  under  special 
inrisdiction,  623.  Their  advancemen'  in 
civilisation  and  prosperity,  623.     Con- 
version of  tuousauils  of  them  to  Chris- 
tianity,   623.      Tliose   of  Singhbhoom 
join  the  relx;l  Sepoys,  754 
Kolhar  ceded  to  the  Mahrattas,  475 
Koncan,  part  of  the,  given  to  the  King  of 

Beejapoor,  329 
Konkan,  invaded  ard  reduced  by  Alla- 
ood-deen  Shah  II.,  of  the  Deccan,  !6!i. 
Kxpedition  sint  iiito,  by  the  King  of 
the  Deccan,  171.  To  which  it  is  an- 
nexed, 174.  Reducoil  tiy  Ahmed  NizHm 
Shah,  207.  '  The  Northern  Konkan 
gained  l.y  the  Portuguese  for  Prince 
Cliand,  2H1 
K"okics,  tribe  of,  3G 

KooUy  Kootub  Shah,  appointed  governor 
of,  212.  His  origin  and  services,  212. 
Secomes   independiait    as    Sooltan   of 
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Golcondah,  212.  Extends  hig  powet 
to  the  sea.  2! 2.    Captures  Dewarkdnda, 

212.  AssLsts  Ameer  Bereed,  213.  His 
town  of  Kdvilcondah  besieged  in  con- 
sequence. 213.     Wounded  in  the  face, 

213.  Assassinated,  213 

Koonch,  defeat  of  the  rebel  Sepoys  at, 

756 
Kootloogh  Khan,  the  Moghul,  invades 
India,  106.  Defeated  by  AUa-ood-deon 
of  Dehly,  106.  Evacuates  India,  106. 
Raises  an  insurrection,  which  is  sup- 
pressed, 269 
Kootub  Khan,  cousin    of    the  King  of 

Dehly,  imprisoned  and  murdered,  153 
Kootub  niinar  at  Dehly,  95 
Kootub  Shah  succeeds  to  the  tlu-one  of 
Guzerat,  137.     His  character,  137.  IlU 
de.ath,  137 
Kootub    Shahy   dynasty  of    Golcondah, 

211-213 
Kootub    Shahy    dynasty  of    Golcondah, 

316-319.     End  of  the,  351 
Kootub-ood-deen,  King  of  Kashmere.  Sfe 

Uindal 
Kootub-ood-deen  Eibuk,  takes  Dehly,  92. 
Defeats  the  Rajah  of  Kanouj,  and  takes 
the  Rajah's  treasure,  92.  Made  viceroy, 
92,  94.  Settles  Ajniere,  92.  93.  Takea 
Anhulwara  and  its  dependencies.  93. 
Captures  Gwalior,  95.  Crowned  King 
of  India  at  Lahore,  94.  His  birth  and 
career,  94.  His  Indian  campaigns,  95. 
Takes  Dehh',  95.  Hi.-,  other  conquest*, 
95.  Takes  Ghuzny,  whore  he  is 
crowned,  95.  His  death,  95.  His 
minaret  and  mosque  at  Dehly,  95 
Kootub-ood-deen  Lunga,  becomes  King  of 

Mooltan,  154,  155.    Hisdeath   155 
Kootub-ood-deen,    Mysore    commander, 

his  oi)erations,  523 
Koot  ulvool-Moolk,  governor  of  Telingina, 

declares  himself  independent,  182 
Koowur  Rai,  R.ijah  of  Kanouj,  submits 
to  Mahmood  of  Ghuzny,  83.  A  con- 
federation of  Hindoos  pvereigns formed 
against  him,  83.  Atta'keU  by  the 
liiijah  of  Knliniia,  83 
Kopuldroog  iueffectimlly  besieged  by  the 

Nizam,  523 
Korash,  Prince  Mirzi,  his  claim  to  the 
succession  of  the  throne  of  Dehly,  C90. 
Recognised    as  heir  apparent  by  the 
governor-general  in  Council,  712 
Korewahs,  aboriginal  tribe  of,  36 
Korygaom,  memorable  defence  of,  580. 

Monument  erected  at,  590 
Kovilcondah   besieged  by  the    King   of 

Beejapoor,  213 
Kowla  Devy.  wife  of  the  Rajah  of  Gu- 
zerat, captured   by  the   Mahomodanu, 
106.    Married  to  King  AUa-ood-deen, 
106 
Kowla  D6vy,  Queen  of  Kashmere,  defcat<il 

by,  and  married  to.  Shah  Mcor,  130 
Kowins  taken  by  Prince  .A.luf  Khan,  \\i, 
I      Attempt  of  Vin.iik  Deo  t<>  take,  160 
,  KrLshu  Niiik,  Raj.ali  of  Beejanugger,  joiuj 
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ofher  Hindoos,  aud  drives  out  the  Ma- 
"ftomalans,  1 IG 

Erbhn  Kai,  Rajah  of  Beejanupger.  re- 
fuses the  demands  of  MujaliicJ  Shall, 
lOJ.  His  kingdom  invaded  liy  Miijahid, 
103.  Eminence  and  extent  of  his  king- 
d>>ni,  1!»1 

Krishna  river,  3 

Krishna,  Kin;?  of  &nirAshtra,  GO.  Wor- 
sliipped  by  the  majority  of  the  Hindoos, 
lii) 

Kshiittryas,  or  military  class,  in  ancient 
tinios,  21 

•I'udr  Klian,  son  of  the  King  of  Dehly, 
blinded  and  pntto  death,  106 

Kulleem  OnUa  Shah  Bahmunj-,  succeeds 
W)  the  throne  of  the  Deccan,  18:i.  His 
advent -ai'cs,  18;i 

KiiUiaiia,  battle  of,  135,  Ul 

K:d!ian  Mul,  Rajah  of  Bhikanere.  his 
danghter  married  to  the  Kmperor 
Akl'iir,  263 

Kidyan,  now  KuIIiany,  city  of,  69. 
c;iialukya  dynasty  of,  68.  Kala  Bhurya 
dynasty  of,  6!i.  Conquered  and  an- 
nexed l>y  the  Yildaviis  of  Deoghur,  7''. 
United  with  Guzerat,  133.  (iiveii  np 
by  Ahmcdnujrper  to  Ally  Adil  Sliali  of 
IJecjapoor,  307.  Attempt  of  Hoosein 
Nizam  Sh^ih  to  recover  it,  308 

Kunial  Khan,  appointed  Regent  of  Beejft- 
poor,  199.  lUsitorcs  the  public  pro- 
fa-!8ion  of  faith,  199.  His  intrigues 
with  Ameer  Dereed.  199.  Purposes  lo 
usurp  the  throne,  200.  The  Queen  Dow- 
agiT's  counter  plot,  200.  Loses  Goa,  223. 
ABsassinated,  20U 

Kumaou,  mountain  province  of, acquired 
by  the  r.riti-^li,  ."i80 

Kumniur-ood-detn  Khan,  imperialist  ge- 
neral, marches  against  th«  X-'&hwah, 
378 

Kuna,  Pandyan  King,  his  conversion  to 
Jainism.  67 

Kun<:hy,  or  Conjevcram,  capital  of  the 
ClxMas,  66.     Burnt,  69 

Kupoorthala,  Sikh  Kaiah  of,  checks  the 
nuitineiTs  at  .JuUunder.  729 

Kur>Mm  Khan,  Patan  chief,  his  deprcila- 
tioiH,  .')74.  Imprisoned  by  Sindia.  but 
relea"e<I,  674.  Joins  fJheetoo,  and 
lyjain  confined,  574.  His  fonos  routed 
by  Colonel  Adams,  594.  Surrendci^  to 
Sir. I.  Malctlni,  and  given  an  estate  in 
Gfirukpiior.  591 

Kariiy,  caj)ital  of  the  Pandyana,  C7 

Kurnool,  NawAb  of,  shoots  Nasir  .Tnng, 
4(17.  Kids  Muzutlcr  Jung,  408.  Killed, 
408 

Kurpa,  Independence  of  the  PntAn  Nft- 
wilb  of,  453.  Annexed  by  Hydcr  Ally, 
498 

Knrra  Khan,  cnnfincfl  in  his  government 
by  Kinj;  Ohazy  Beg  'I'oghUik,  114 

Kurra'.-hcc,  mutiny  of  Seixjys  B.t,  700. 
Who  are  disarinefl,  760 

Kiirruk  Singh.  Rin-reeds  his  father  Rnn- 
jeet  Sinjh  nt  I^hore,  615.     His  incapn- 
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city,  645.  ITis  death,  667.  His  wi.'.oi, 
becomes  regent,  (>68 

Kurun,  Rajah  of  Guzerat,  133.  His  tem- 
ples, 133.    Ami  irrigation  works,  133 

Kutch,  4 

Kuttack,  Boodhist  caves  in.  54.  Undor 
the  dominion  of  the  Gajupa'i  dynasty, 
73.  Retained  by  iJawood  Khan,  2(i3. 
But  sub  cqiicntly  reverts  to  the  Km- 
peror Akbur,  265.  Held  by  the  Mi',h- 
rattas,  452.  Insurrcrt  ion  in,  snppresijed, 
HW 


T  A  TOUCirE,  Captain,  killed,  785 

•^     Labourdonnai^j,   M.,  sent  to   India, 

400.  liis  instruction-i,  400.  Kngagci 
the  English  fleet,  which  rotreats,  40U. 
Besieges    Madras,    which     surrenders, 

401.  Duph-ix  refuses  to  sanction  his 
terms  of  sun-ender,  401.  Superseded. 
401.  Returns  home,  imprisoned,  and 
tried  but  acquitted,  401.  His  deatii, 
401 

Lahiir,  fort  ( f,  taken  by  Captain  I  oph.'un, 
494 

Lahore,  sacked  by  Sooltan  Mahmoo<l  of 
Ghuzny,  83.  Besieged  liy  the  Hindoos, 
87.  But  the  sitge  raised,  87.  Becomes 
the  capital  of  the  Ghazny  dynasty.  hS. 
Besieged  and  taken  by  Mahomed 
Ghoory,  89.  Captured  by  the  Gukknrs 
93.  Seized  bv  the  Sfoghula,  who  leavt 
it,  98.  Taken  by  Teiraoor,  123.  Kn- 
tercd  by  the  Kmper.ir  Hooniayoon 
251.  Invaded  by  Mahomed  Hakct'.ni 
Mirza,  266.  The  KmrxTor  Akbur  i-e- 
sides  at,  268.  Occupied  by  the  .\fghan 
King,  Ahmed  Shah,  385.  Surprised  by 
the  vizier  Shahab-ood-doen.  421.  Taken 
by  the  Mahrattns,  447.  Occupieil  by 
the  Afghans  under  /ycmt'in  Shah,  540. 
Occupied  by  the  British  troops,  675. 
Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at.  723,  730.  Who 
are  disarmed,  723.  Murder  of  Major 
Spencer,  730.  Provincial  h  gh  court 
c-tablisticfl  at,  781 

Laing,  Mr.,  his  financial  measures,  770 

Lake,  Gcner.al  (afterwards  Lord),  hia 
forces  in  llindoatan,  555.  His  first 
campaign,  556.  f'aptun-s  AUygnrh, 
556.  Dclealrtthe  Mahrattaa  at  "Pehly, 
Agra,  and  I^uswnree,  .)56.  Concludtg 
treaties  with  several  native  ^tat^■»,  'MK 
Ordered  to  march  against  Holknr.  56ii. 
Ijrfcats  Holkar's  horse  near  PuiTuka- 
l>ad,  561.  Besieges  and  captures  the 
fort  of  Deeg,  iiei.  Besiege  •  Uhartpore, 
561.  And  compels  the  rajah  lo  sue  for 
peace,  562.  Pefeats  Holkar.  562.  Ad- 
vances against  Sind  a  and  llolknr,  562. 
Negoti.-ites  with  Sir.dia.  563.  His  n>. 
monstrance  to  Ix>rd  Corn wal lis,  5<13, 
I'urBuCH  HolkH'  into  the  Piini.ili,  563, 
Advances  t<»  Amritsur,  564.  His  treaty 
of  peaie  with  llolkar,  564.  Resignu 
his  political  functions,  506 

Lake,  Lieutenant,  coinmandi  the  li^lm. 
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inilprcr  coutiiigeti  before    llooltan, 
OSl 

LaII  Koor,  n)i>tivss  of  the  Kniperor  Je- 
hamiAr  Shiih,  ;W1.  Ilfir  brothere,  3G2. 
With  the  emperor  when  clef'  ate<l,  363 

LftU  .^int;h,  paraniourof  the  lianee  Chanil 
Ki)Owur,  668.  Becomes  her  executive 
minister,  669.  At  the  battlo  of  Mooflkee, 
<i7tt.  l\U  cutrenched  ca)iip  at  Feroze 
sheher,  670.  l;)efeated  there,  672.  De- 
posed from  oflice.  674.  But  confirmed 
;i«  executive  minister.  G77.  HLs  charac- 
ter, 677.     Tried,  and  banished,  677 

Lallchcfn,  a  Turkish  slave,  blinds  and 
imprisons  Sooltan  Ghcia'^-ood-decn  of 
the  Deccan,  165.  Becomes  prime 
minister,  165.  Places  Shumsh-ood-deen 
on  the  throne,  165.     Confined,  165 

Tirtliy,  Count  de,  arrives  in  India,  434. 
Besieges  and  takes  I'ort  St.  David,  434. 
His  efforts  to  obtain  money,  434.  Be- 
siOKCs  Tanjore,  but  comiHjlled  to  raise 
the  .siege,  434.  His  violence  and 
cnielty,  434.  Recall^  M.  Hussy,  434. 
Ajid  M.  Jloracin,  436.  His  position 
n-cakened,  441.  Reo-ives  a  mock 
capitulation  of  Arcot,  441.  Besiegw 
Madras,  441.  But  retires  to  Arcot,  442. 
Which  is  taken  by  Coote,  443.  Pondi- 
cherry  the  only  possession  remaining  to 
the  French,  443.  He  applies  to  Hyder 
AUy  for  a.s.sistance,  443.  Besieged  by 
the  Engli.sh  in  Pondiclien-y,  44:'.  E.\- 
])tl.s  the  natives  from  the  fort,  444. 
I  (mipelled  to  surrender,  444.  Uora  to 
Madras,  444.     HLs  fate,  445 

Lonciuster,  Captain,  his  voyages  to  India, 
2H(i,  287.  Failure  of  his  first  e.xpedition, 
-86.  Opens  trade  at  Acheen,  establishes 
a  fa',t<.i7  at  Bantara,  287 

Land  tenure  and  revenue  in  India,  526. 
A  land  settlement  recommended  by  the 
Conit  of  Directors,  ■V27.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  measures,  .527.  A  pennanent 
.settlement  opposed  by  Mr.  Shore,  but 
carried,  527.  Settlements  of  Sir  T. 
Miinro  in  Madra3,612.  Native  system, 
613.  Settlements  with  the  Zemindars, 
■which  fail,  613.  Operation  of  the 
Ryotwary  settlement,  613.  614.  The 
Boraliay  system,  615.  Resumption  of 
rent-free  tenures  in  Bengal,  618.  Land 
settlement  of  the  nor.  h-west  provinces, 
<i27.  And  of  the  central  provinces,  78i>. 
Acta  relating  to  protection  of  heredi- 
tary occupants,  and  security  of  their 
tenni-e,  787,  788.  Regulations  of  Feroze 
Toghluk  regarding  the  demand  on 
cultivators,  797 

Ijine,  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Soobraon, 
674 

Lai.sna:jes  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
India,  35.  Connection  between  Dra- 
vidian  and  Scytliian  languages,  40. 
i:>f  the  south  of  India,  65 

Las'.varce,  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas  by 
Lord  L.xke  at,  5S6 

Law,  M.  euneuders  to  Major  Lawrence, 
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410.  His  efforts  to  ft.ssist  Du^^!;,  418. 
Marches  on  Hyderab.ad,  419.  Takes  up 
a  position  in  the  fort  of  MulkaixM>r, 
419.  Heinforced  by  Eiissy,  419.  Cooteg 
pursuit  of  him,  432.  W'ith  the  Soo- 
bahdar  of  Oudh,  437.  Assists  tlio 
Emperor  Shah  Allum  in  the  :  lege  of 
Pxtna,  456.  Taken  prisoner  by  Major 
Carnac,  458 
Lawrence,  Major  Stringer,  arrives  at 
I'oit  St.  David  as  commander-in-chief, 

403.  Takes  command  of  a  force  lo 
assist  Sanhojee,  404.    Takes  D6vicotui, 

404.  Joins  Nasir  Jung  with  a  det.aoh- 
ment,  406.  Returns  to  Madras,  40<;. 
Returns  from  England  and  takes  the 
command,  409.  Advances  to  the  relief 
of  Trinchinopoly,  410.  Compels  the 
French  to  surrender  in  Seringham,  410. 
Defeats  them  at  Bahoor,  410,  411 

Lawrence,  Captain,  taken  prisoner  by 
j  the  Afghans,  650.  Demandeti  as  a 
'       hostage  by  Akbur  Khan,  650 

LawTente,  Major  (afterwards  Sir  Henry), 
left  in  charge  at  Lahore,  676.  Sup- 
presses a  rebellion  in  Kashmere,  677. 
Returns  to  England,  679.  Appointeil 
commissioner  in  Oudh,  722.  His  pro- 
visions  against  the  revolted  Se[)oys, 
726.  Besieged  bv  the  mutineers  in 
Lukhnow,  728.     His  death,  729 

LawTonce,  Major  (afterwards  Sir  George), 
in  charge  of  Peshawur,  683.  Attn,  kcd 
in  the  Residency,  .ind  confined  by 
Chutter  Singh,  683.  Joins Shere  Singh, 

•    686 

Lawrence,  Mr.  John  (afterwards  Lord), 
has  charge  of  affairs  at  Lahore,  C79. 
Retains  t'le  Jullunder  DooAb,  and 
prevents  local  disaffection,  687.  His 
friendly  negotiations  with  Dost  Ma- 
homed, 714.  His  assistance  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Dehly,  741.  Appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  north-west  pro- 
vinces, 749.  His  opinion  of  the  mutiny  - 
707.  Retires  for  health  to  England,  769 
Appointed  Viceroj'  of  India,  773.  Ar- 
rives in  Calcutta,  775.   Goes  to  Lahore, 

776.  His  address  to  the  Sikhs,  776.  His 
measures  for  the  improvement  of 
English  soldiers,  776.  War  with  Bh6taii, 

777.  His  policy  in  the  contest  in  .\f. 
ghani-;tan,  786.  Legislative  measures 
of  his  incumbency,  787.  End  of  his  term 
of  office,  788.  Review  of  his  viceroyalty , 
789.     His  foreign  ixiMcy,  789,  79o" 

Laws,  coiie  of,  of  the  Emperor  Akbur. 

279.      Sir  B.   Impey's,  528.     Mr.   Ma- 

caulay's,  712 
Le  Grand.  Captain,    defeated   by  Ko«n 

.Singh,  7-54 
Lepch;is.  tribe  of,  36 
Leslie,  Colonel, assemblesaforce at  Kalpy, 

491.  Reaches  Khundulla.  49L     Joir.dd 

by  Rughoba,  491.     Recalled,  4!>.'.     TliA 

dc!»th,  492 
Levant  Comiiany  formed  atul  charietwl, 
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l.ovrit,  M.  de,  despatches  assistance  toM. 
Uus.<y,  418 

Lindsay,  Sir  John,  eupporta  the  Nawab 
of  the  (?aniatio,  and  ovemilis  the 
Madras  Coun<;il,  47'>.  liis  coalition 
with  the  Nawib  of  the  Carnatio,  406. 
llcniovod,  49ti.  Real  foundation  for  his 
appointment,  517 

I.ingiiyets,  Hindoo  sect  of  the,  27,  32,  70. 
Exists  in  Southern  India,  70 

Little,  Gcnf.ral,  pui-sues  the  rebel  Sepoys, 
747 

Little,  Captiin,  his  operations  against 
Kysore,  h-2Z.  Joins  Lord  t'ornwallis, 
.'.24.  Sent  to  the  west,  524.  At  ttie 
battle  of  Simoga,  .V.^ 

L'.itlor,  Sir  John,  holds  Fcrozopoor,  fi70. 
Joins  the  commander-in-chief  before 
Feroze  Shfher,  fiTO,  671 

I.ody,  dynat^ty  of,  12.').    Its  find,  127 

I. okman.  surrenders  Raiseen  to  Bah&dur 
Shah,  292,    His  death,  292 

Ixjndon  mrrrhants,  their  expedition  to 
India  in  1.591,  2eiG 

Liinekhair,  Rajah  of,  defeated  by  Alla- 
ood-dccn  Shah  II.  of  the  Deccan,  and 
compelletl  to  pay  tril)ute,  169 

Loodhiana  threatened  by  the  Sikhs,  67.S. 
Kclioved  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  673. 
rinndered  by  Sepoy  mutineers,  730 

I.o.shais,  tribe  of,  36 

Low,  Lieutenant  (now  General  Sir  John), 
s-cnt  to  make  terms  with  the  Peshwah, 
M'>.  His  spirited  conduct  at  Lnkhnow, 
6:!fi.  His  transactions  with  the  Nizam, 
tilHI.  Support*  Mr.  Mausell's  minute, 
7iiO 

Lubin,  M.  St.,  arrives  at  Ponna.  490. 
His  proposal  to  the  Mahrattas,  490 

I.nddur  Deo,  Rajah  of  Wurungul,  de- 
feated bv  Alia  ood-dcen  of  Debly,  109. 
Anri  by  Aluf  Khan,  114.  Sent  to  behly, 
114 

Lupard,  Sir  Edward,  stf)nn8  the  Martin- 

~  ii^re  at  Lnkhnow.  751.  And  drives 
out  the  Moulvee,  752.  His  operations 
nfrainst  Koer  Singh,  753 

Lukhnow  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Dchly,  ll.'«.  Taken  by  the  Af^dians 
under  Bayazectl  Khnn,  who  is  defeated 
by  Babur,  2:)3.  Visited  by  Lord 
Amherst,  Oil.  The  Mntehie  Bhowan 
provisioned, and  the  residency  provide<l 
against  surprise,  726.  Siege  of  the 
residi-ncy,  728.  The  Mutchie  Bhrtwan 
given  up,  729.  Petails  of  the  defence, 
729.  Relieved.  729.  H.ivelock'satlvance 
to  relieve,  737,  7:i8.  Relieve.1,  7:19.  Sir 
.lames  Ontriim  a>«nnics  the  command 
In,  744.  r.e-iieged  by  the  ret'.el  forces, 
744.  Dctntlrf  of  the  siege,  744.  And  of 
the  operations  of  the  ndievlng  force, 
74-'.  Outram's  ojjerations  against  the 
ret)els  outsi.le  ilie  city,  747.  749.  .'■ir 
f'olin  f'ami)b<  Il's  ntta»  k  of.  761.  Taken 
Btid  '  leare<l  of  reln-ls,  7.V2,  7.')3 

LiiKlxonilv,  in  Dhai'war,  capital  of  the 
BeUal  kings,  71 
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LtikshniGC  Bye,  Ranee  of  Jhansy,  wndxb- 
tion  of  her  dominions,  703.  OrdeiH 
a  massacre  of  the  Europeans,  72JV. 
Gathers  an  .army,  725.  Her  authority 
established  in  Jhilnsy,  755.  Escapes, 
7.'.5.     Killed.  758 

Lumghan.  town  of,  taken  by  Subooktn- 
geen,  78 

Lumsden,  Captain, slain  at  Nujufgnrh.73J 

Lunga  dynasty  of  Moultau,  154,  156 


Af  AC  A'O  occupied  by  British  troops,  571. 

^^*-     Who  are  withdrawn,  571 

Macartney,  Lord,  entreats  CfX)te  not  to 
resign,  .^02.  Sends  Munro  against 
Negapatam,  which  is  taken,  602.  In 
defiance  of  his  instructions,  opens  nego- 
tiations with  Tippoo,  506,507.  Insults 
offered  to  his  commissioners,  607.  His 
acts  overruled  by  the  Board  of  Control, 
517.  Returns  to  England  with  ill 
health,  517.  Ilia  offers  declined  by  tha 
ministry,  518 

Macaulay,  Colonel,  Resident  at  Travan- 
core,  attacked  in  his  house,  but  escapes, 
571 

Macaulay,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord),  his  in- 
scription on  Lord  William  Bentincks 
statue,  617.  Gives  ;'ure  Orientalism 
its  death-blow,  628.  llir-efTorls  in  free- 
ing the  press,  (i34.  The  penal  code 
commenced  by  him.  712 

McCaskill,  General,  his  operations  at 
Istaliir  and  Charikar,  658.  Killed  at 
Jfoodkeo,  CiTO 

McDonahl,  Lieutenant,  sent  to  make 
terms  with  the  I'eshwah,  69.') 

Macdowall,  General,  sows  the  fe<»3s  of 
discord  in  Madras,  672.  Founders  at 
sea,  672 

Mackenzie,  Captain,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Afghans,  65'».  Uemandtd  as  a  hostAge 
by  Akbur  Khan.  650 

Maclaren,  Colonel,  unable  to  march  to 
Kalxiol,  618 

Maclcod,  Colonel,  his  attack  on  Bednore, 
.',05 

Macleod.  Mr.  (now  Sir  John),  his  dccrea 
against  Moneer-ool-Moolk,  626 

MaclefMl,  Lieutenant,  at  the  storming  of 
Ghuzny,  ('A^ 

Macnaghten,  Mr.  (aftenvards  Sir  Wil- 
liam), his  negotiatiouM  with  Runjeet 
Singh,  639.  Created  a  baronet,  644. 
His  remonstrances  with  tho  govern- 
ment of  Lahore.  645.  Jfis  treaty  with 
the  Afghans,  640.  His  intrigues  with 
the  (ihilzves  and  Barukzyes,  649,  His 
defence,  66ii.     Mnnlered,660 

Mcflcill,  Captjiin,  rescues  prisoners  at 
Lukhnow,  752 

Marpherson.  Mr.  (aftcrwanls  Sir  John), 
snccceds  Mr.  Haotitigs  as  acting  gcu 
vcmor-gcneral,  616.  His  early  life  aid 
oet«.  617.  His  feeble  and  inconseqncnr 
administration,  618.  Deelinea  to  assist 
Xiie  2Jana  Fumawcea,  519 
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llacriberson.  Major,  his  Inhonre  to  snp- 
pitss  human  sacrifices.  633 

kiidood,  governor  of  Lahore,  87.  Put  to 
death  by  his  brother  Mddood,  87 

MaiUas,  Kng-lish  factory  of  Fort  St. 
George  established  at,  389.  Becomes  a 
presidency,  3!)0.  Growth  and  import- 
ance of,  in  1708,  Sdti.  Events  of,  in 
1744,  399.  Besieged  by  the  French,  and 
siin-cnders,  401.  The  couvention  vio- 
lated by  Dnpleix.  who  publicly  de- 
grades the  Entjiish  inhabitants,  4n-.>. 
The  son  of  the  Nawab  def-uited  before 
the  town,  402.  Given  up  by  the  French, 
403.  Perplexity  of  the  Coancil,  400. 
Who  determine  to  join  Mahomed  Ally, 
406  Sends  assistance  to  Calcutta 
under  Clive.  4"24.  At  w.ir  with  the 
Trench,  440.  "Who  besiege  the  town, 
441.  But  raise  the  siege,  442.  The 
English  and  Frorich  losses,  44'2.  Re- 
ceives reinforcements,  443.  Position 
of  the  English  at,  in  1761-1768,  465. 
Attacked  by  Tippoo  .Sahib,  469.  Nego- 
tiates with  the  Nizam,  469.  Ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Council,  470.  Treat}' 
concluded  with  the  Nizam,  470.  At 
war  with  Hyder  Ally,  470.  Consterna- 
tion at  Hyder's  approach,  473.  Who 
dictates  terms  of  peace  at  Madras,  473. 
Conclusion  of  the  treaty,  473, 474.  The 
terms  of  which  are  not  observed  by  the 
Council,  475.  Events  at,  from  1771- 
1780,  496.  Advance  of  Hyder  Ally  on, 
500.  Famine  of  1782,  503.  Unprepared 
for  war,  530.  In.-urrection  of  Yailoo 
Tumbee,  571.  Mutiny  of  European 
officers  at,  572.  Sir  Thomas  Munro's 
land  settlements  in,  and  their  opera- 
tion, 612.    Irrigation  works  in,  783 

M.'idura,  capital  of  the  Pandyans,  Cfi. 
Founded,  67.  Calli.iud's  unsuccessful 
attack  on,  433.  Again  attacked  and 
capitulates,  433 

Mafooz  Khan,  son  of  the  Nawab  of  the 
Cansatic,  defeated  before  Madras  and 
at  Maliapoornm,  402.  Assists  the  En- 
glish at  Fort  t-t.  David,  402 

M.igellan.  his  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe  for  the  fii-st  time,  284,  285 

Maghada,  kingdom  of,  49.  Kings  of,  49. 
Revolution  of  Chandra  Goopta,  50. 
Successive  princes  of,  49-53 

Maha  Singh,  his  success  in  the  Punjab,  567 

Miihabharnt.  epic  poem  of  the,  42 

M.ahabuleshwur  mountains,  3 

Mahadajee  Sindia.    See  Sindia 

Mah.araja  Adhiraj,  or  emperors  of  In- 
dia, 62,  63.     List  of.  04 

M4harajpoor,  battle  of,  665 

Mahars,  aboriginal  race  of  the.  37 

Mahdhana  Punt,  minister  of  the  King  of 
Golcondah,  killed  in  riot,  350 

M-ihdoo  Narrain  Riio,  second  son  of 
Ballajee  Rao,  becomes  Pfshwah,  450, 
487.  Intrigue  for  depriving  him  of 
jK)wer,  467.  Attacks  Hyder  Ally,  4'".7. 
Marches    mjtiuzt    Hyder,   174.       His 


4eatli,  477.    His  districts  In   Onzerat 
taken  by  General  Goddard,  493 

Mahdoo  Riio  Peshwah  beeomis  Vakeel- 

i-Mootluq,  5o9.     Invested  with  grea» 

pomp,  529.   Delighted  with  Sindia,  529. 

Accompanies  Nana  Furnawees  to  war 

against  the  Nizam,  531.    His  grief  as 

the  lesult  of  the  battle  of  Khurdlah. 

532.  Commits  suicide,  633.   Nominates 

I      Baiee  Rao  as  his  successor,  533 

j  Mahe,   besieged    and    taken   by  Colonel 

]       Bri'ithwaite,  498 

i  Mahnjood,  defeats  his  brother,  and  usurps 
the  crown  of  Ghuzny,  79.  Declares 
hia  independence,  79.  His  plans  re- 
specting India,  SO.  His  nine  invasions 
of  Inlta.  80-83.  Defeats  Jeypal  of 
Lahore  at  Pishawur,  80.  Defeats  Beejy 
Rai  of  Bhateea,  80.  Compels  Mooltaii 
to  pay  tribute,  81.  Defeats  Elik  Khan 
near  Balkh,  81.  Defeats  the  combined 
Hindoo  forces,  81.  82.  Takes  enormous 
booty,  82,  84.  His  death,  85.  Hia 
character,  85 

Mahmood,  son  of  Feroxe  Poorby,  siic- 
ceetls  to  the  throne  of  Bengal,  151. 
Murdered,  151 

Mahmood  Adil  Shah,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Beejapoor,  306.  Declines  to 
assist  Klian  Jehin  Lody,  327.  And 
dismisses  him,  328.  His  city  of  Beeja- 
poor twice  besieged. and  his  dominions 
plundered  by  the  Moghuls,  328,  329. 
His  death,  334.  His  works,  334.  Hia 
mausoleum,  334 

Mahmood  Gawan,  Khwaia.  becomes  chief 
minister  toHoomayoonShahBahmuny 
of  the  Deccan,  171.  Forms  one  of  a 
council  of  regency,  172.  Conducts 
the  war  against  the  Sooltan  of  Malwah . 
173.  InitiaUB  the  young  king  into 
the  details  of  war,  173.  Carries  on 
tlie  government,  174.  Invades  and 
reduces  the  Konkan,  174.  His  policy 
and  acts,  17G.  Conspiiacy  against 
him,  176.  Executed,  177.  His  tomb, 
177.  His  origin  and  character,  178. 
His  college  at  Beeder,  1S5 

Mahmood  Ghoory,  Sooltan  of  Malwah. 
See  Ghizny  Khan 

Mahmood  Khiljy,  vizier  of  Malwah,  seta 
aside  the  Ghoories  and  usurps  thn 
throne,  142.  Defeated  by  King  Kootub 
Shah  of  (Juzerat,  137,  143.  His  opera- 
tions against  the  Rajpoots,  143.  In- 
vades the  Deccan,  11).  Annexes  West 
Berar,  143.  His  death,  143.  His  work* 
at  Mandoo,  143.  His  toleration  oi  tha 
Hindoos,  143 

Mahmood  Khiljy  II.,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Malwah,  144.  Influence  of 
the  Rajpoots  in  Mandoo,  his  capita!, 
144,  145.  Escapes  from  Mandoo,  145. 
Rand  Sanka's  treatment  of  him,  145. 
Supports  a  conspiracy  against  the 
King  of  Guzerat,  145.  Who  taki::! 
Mandoo  and  imprisons  Mahmood,  14f>. 
Invades  the  Deccan,  173.    And  Invest* 
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Beeder,  173.  Uetrcata,  IT,";.  Bu'  afraiu 
iiiviidca  the  Doccan,  17;j.  Co  yipellcd 
to  retire,  173.     His  death,  145 

Sliilimood  LoJy  declares  liU  ii.depciid- 
rucc,  233.  Defeated  by  Cabur.  and 
retires  beyond  the  Sonne  river,  '2',i 

ifabmood  Lungn,  suwoods  to  the  throne 
ot"  Mooltan,  l.W.  His  licentiousness, 
I").').  Disorders  of  liis  kingdom,  155. 
Uis  death,  155 

Nahmood  SluUi  I.  Bahmnny  succeeds  to 
thfi  throne  of  the  Deociin.  164.  His 
minister,  Seif-ood-dwn  Ghoory,  ]f!4. 
His  amiublo  character,  iG4.'  His 
'•harities,  1C5.     His  death,  IG5 

11  (hmood  Shah,  King  of  Guzerat.  .issists 
the  Kins  of  tlic  Deccan  to  drive  out 
I  he  King  of  Mahvali,  173 

IJihmood  Shah  II.,  Baliniuny,  succeeds 
(o  the  throne  of  th-  Dwcan,  180.  His 
minister  Kizani-ool-Moulk  put  to 
lieath,  181.  His  imbe<-ilc  conduct,  181. 
Loses  his  most  valuable  provinces,  182. 
Marches  against  Bahadur  Khan  Gee- 
I'liiy,  182.  Advance's  on  Beejapoor.  but 
defeated,  202.  Marries  his  son  to  the 
eister  of  the  King  ot  Beejapoor,  202. 
Made  prisoner  near  Beejaixwr,  182. 
I'iscapes  to  Imad  Shah  of  Berar,  182, 
IflS.  His  humiliation  and  subjection, 
182.     His  death.  182 

Mahmood  Shah  I.,  King  of  Guzerat, 
joins  a  coiulnnation  which  defeats  the 
I'ortugncse,  221,  222 

Afiilimood  .Shah  r(>i)rby.  King  of  Bengal, 
i^ends  an  army  to  aid  the  King  of 
.Joonpoor,  241.  Defeated  by  Shere 
Khau,  241 

■Mjhmood  Shah  III.  l)econics  King  of 
aurernt,  2!i:!.  HLs  character  and  acts, 
2!»:t.     A.ssa-isinated,  2!t;t 

Mrhmood  Shiirky,  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Joonpoor,  15:;.  Captui-os  Kalpy, 
i»nd  iirston^s  it  to  its  owner,  153.  Be- 
sieges Delilv,  but  comix.'Ucd  to  retire, 
J5.;.     His  death,  153 

Kahmood  Toglilnk  ascends  the  throne  of 
Dehly,  121.  Kactions  and  insurrcc- 
tionij  in  his  kingdom,  121.  Civil  war 
iu  hi^  capitals,  121.  I'alLs  into  the 
Uands  of  Kkbiil  Khan,  122.  Besieged 
In  Dohly  by  'J'eimoor,  122.  Who  do- 
f-ata  hini  in  battle,  123.  K^i-aix;-;, 
I2:i.  Returns  to  Dehly,  124.  Kcsides 
ot  Kanonj,  124.     Hia  dtath,  124 

l.'ahomeil  iVgurra,  succeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Gu/.enit,  137.  Martrhes  to  assist 
Ahmed  Nizam  .Shah,  King  of  Ahnu'd- 
nugger,  137.  Defeats  the  Bajpoots  at 
ChaniiNinair,  137,  138.  DefeaUxl  in  a 
naval  action  by  the  I'ortugucse,  138. 
Hi.s  indc|viiilenic  acknowledged  by  the 
limperor  of  Dehly,  138.  His  death, 
138.     His  chnnu-tcr  and  acts,  137,  138 

Mahomed.    rriii(»>.    Incomes   viceroy   ot 
the  King  of  I)elilv"s  wcHtem   frontier,  ] 
100.     l)ef.ats  thuMoghuls,  101.     But  ' 
L/ruJ,  101  I 
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Mahomed,  succeeds  to  the  throne  ot 
K;islnnci-e,  131.  Crowned,  131.  Op- 
posed by  Futteh  Khan,  ond  deposed, 
131.  Kecovers  his  kingdom,  LSI. 
Again  deposed,  and  again  recovei-s  his 
throne,  131.  Coufiued,  132.  His  death, 
132 

Mahomed,  Prince,  kindness  of  hi.^ 
brother  Alla-ood-deen  Shah  II.;  liW. 
Against  whom  lie  conspires,  169.  But 
is  pardoned  and  provided  for,  16!) 

M.ahomed  Adil  Shah,  King  of  Beejapoor 
sues    for    peace,   32D.    Terms    of    the 
peace,  329 

Mahomed  Ally,  son  of  the  Naw4b  of  tb^ 
Carnatic,  assists  the  English  against 
the  French,  402.  Joins  Nasir  Jnn'^ 
with  cavalry,  40G.  Defeated  by  th.? 
French  allies,  406.  Trinchinopoly  Iw- 
sieged  by  (Miunda  Sahib,  408.  Calls  \i 
oid,  408,  409.  His  enemies  defeat«ri, 
4i)8.  Fails  to  exact  money,  466.  At- 
tacked by  the  Pcshwah,  467.  Bxten'. 
of  his  dominions  and  authority,  451 
Iteqiiircs  the  coercion  of  Tanjoro,  497 
Which  is  captured  and  annexed,  497 
But  restored,  4:17 

Mahomed  .\meen  Khan, conspires  asain-^l 
the  life  of  .Syeii  Hoosein  Ally,  who  is 
murdered,  371.  Created  minister,  372. 
His  death,  372 

Mahomed  Beg,  his  rolx-llion,  508 

Mahomed  Bahadur  Shah,  King  of  Deh'y, 
tinestion  as  to  liLs  .successor  to  tlie 
throne,  689.  Opposes  the  suoccssiou 
of  his  eldest  son.  690.  Who  dies,  712. 
The  King  i^aluted  by  the  Sepoy  mu- 
tineers. 721.  Seized  after  the  captum 
of  Dehly,  742.  Two  of  his  soiia  shot 
by  Captain  Hodsou,  742.  Tried  and 
sentenced  to  death,  749.  But  trans- 
jxirted  to  Burmah,  749 

Mahomed  Issoof  of  Madura  and  Tin- 
nevelly,  attjicked  for  money,  466.  I'nt 
t>  dea'tli,  466 

Mahomi^l  Glioory.     .Siv  .Shahab-ootl-deou 

Wahomed  of  (Jhiizny,  succeeds  his  fa- 
tlic^r  Mahinood,  86.  Dcthrone<l  and 
blindeil  by  his  brother,  MiLSaood,  86.  Re- 
stored by  the  Seljuks,  87.  I'ut  to  deathv 
87 

Mahomeil  H.akeem  Mirza,  brother  of  th« 
F.mp<Mor  Akbur.  and  ruler  of  Kabonl, 
endeavours  to  establi.sh  him.sclt  in  the 
I'unjilh,  261.  Defeated  and  eaca|>es  to 
KatxMil,  261.  Invades  the  PunjAb.  2r.i!. 
But  compelled  by  the  Kmperor  to  re- 
treat  to  Kab<«)I.  266.  Kscaiteti  inio 
till!  mountains.  266.  But  forgiven  ami 
restored  by  the  emix-'ror,  266.  His 
dirath,  2(i7 

Mali(imi>d  Ifoosein  Mir7.a,  joins  tho  rel>«(l- 
lion  in  Guzerat,  265.  Captured  by  hi.n 
cousin,  the  KmpiTor  .\kbur,  26-5 

Mahomed  Hnssein  Naziin,  reliol  ?ic\)OX 
leader,  dcfealeii  at  Slajowleo,  747. 
Di'feati'd  by  Brigadier  Fnuiku,  750. 
And  by  the  Ghuorklui.^  of  Ji<n^  Bnh.S 
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floor,  750.  Succeeds  to  the  command 
of  the  Moulvee,  7-il 

tiahomed  Kassim  Khan,  Ameer-al-BeUr, 
scat  by  the  Emperor  Akbur  of  Kiisii- 
711  j-e,  iGS 

Uahumed  Khan,  apiioiiiteil  minister  of 
Aliinedniitrirer,  3U.  31.').  His  treason, 
.'Ilj.  Haudeii  over  to  the  Queen 
iJowajfer,  Mo 

lu.iliomed  KItan  Bun^nsb,  imperial  vice- 
roy In  Malwah,  376.  His  campaign 
against  liimdcllchiind,  37(j.  Confei-s 
territory  upon  Kajee  Rao  I'eshwah, 
376 

Vahomed  KooUy  Kootub  Shah,  succeeds 
to  the  throne  of  Golcoud  ih,  318.  His 
war  with  the  RajiUi  of  Penkonduh,  318. 
Founds  the  city  of  Hyderabad,  318. 
His  munificence  in  public  works,  318. 
His  death,  3!  9.  Hia  public  and  private 
charities,  319 

Mahi>ineil  Kez:i  Khan,  appointed  deputy 
and  minister  of  Bengal,  402.  Two 
gentlemen  associatei.1  with  him,  4li:!. 
Jlis  corrupt  and  extravagant  govern- 
ment, 481.  Brought  to  trial,  but  ac- 
quitted, 483 

MahonieJ  bliah,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
(riizerat,  ]3t).  Marries  the  daughter  of 
the  Ilajah  of  Guzerat,  136.  Invades 
Chumpanair,  137.  Flics  to  the  island 
of  Uiu,   137.     Poisoned,  137 

Staliomed  Shall  Bahmuny,  succeeds  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Decoan,  16  i.  At  war 
with  Wurungul  and  Beejanugger,  160, 

161.  His  intolerance  of  Hindoos,  16  ). 
Takes  the  foris  of  Velnmputtun  and 
Golcondah,  161.  His  insult  to  Beeja- 
nugger, 161.  His  oath  to  revenge  the 
Moodgul  Martyi-s,  161.  Defeats  the 
Hindoo<  near  Raichore,  161.  Besieges 
the  fort  of  Adouy,  162.  Gains  another 
victory  over  the  Hindoos,  162.  Invests 
Beejanugger,  and  makes  peace  with 
the  Rai.ih.  102.     His  civil  government, 

162.  11 U  death,  163 

Mahom'\l  Shah  II.  Bahmuny,  succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  the  Deccau,  174.  Orders 
Khwaja  Jehan  Toork  to  be  put  to 
death,  174.  Sends  an  expstiition  which 
takes  Kehrla,  174.  Makes  peace  with 
the  Sooltan  of  MaUvah,  174.  Sends 
Mahmood  Gawan  into  the  Konkan, 
which  he  redui.-es  and  annexes,  174. 
Makes  his  first  campaign  in  Telingana, 
17.5.  His  siege  and  capture  of  Belgaum, 
17-5.  Death  of  his  mother,  175.  Iii- 
v.ides  Orissa,  and  levies  tribute,  175. 
Reduces  the  Ilajah  Nursinga,  175. 
Plunders  Conjeveram,  175.  Wide 
extent  of  his  dominions,  175.  Policy 
and  acts  of  his  minister  Khwaja 
Mahmood  Gawan,  176.  Militjuy 
parties  and  f.'ictions  in  the  state,  171, 
176.  Puts  his  ministfx  lo  death,  17". 
His  death,  ISO 

;Iadcmed  SSiah,  Roshun  Akhter  siiece'yJs 
to  the  throne  of  Dehly  with  the  title 
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of,  368.  Submits  to  the  authority  of 
the  Sye<l3,  3C!).  Dismisses  Ball.iji.e 
Wishwanath  and  settles  the  Mihratta 
claims,  36!>.  Vigour  of  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk  in  suppressing  insurrections, 
370.  Nizam-ool-Moolk  defeats  the 
imperial  forces,  370.  Marches  with 
Hoosoin  .\.lly  towards  the  Deccan,  371. 
Forms  a  conspiracy  b:^aiast  Hoosein, 
who  is  murderetl,  371.  Hooecin's 
brother,  the  vizier,  places  Uufy-ool- 
Kudr  on  the  throne  at  Dehly,  371. 
Obtains  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Syeds,  372.  Keveivea  public  congratu- 
lations, 372.  Rebellion  of  Aject  Sinpti, 
372.  Weakness  of  the  executive  power, 
372.  The  emperor's  sensuality  and 
favourites,  372.  Plot  at  court  to  de- 
stroy Nizam-ool-Moolk.  whodvfeatstlie 
pcner.il  sent  against  him,  374.  Fo.ir 
Mahmtta  cbieft.ains  establish_Hl  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  imperial  domi- 
nions, 376.  The  first  possessions  ob- 
tained uy  the  Muhrattis  in  Hindostjui, 
376.  The  emperor  determines  to  exp^l 
B.-ijee  Uii-j  by  force,  377.  Whoeacamp« 
at  the  gates  of  Dehly,  378.  Bit  leaves 
on  payment  of  his  expnises,  378.  The 
emperor  negotiates  with  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk,  who  takes  thj  command  of  the 
army,  378.  But  is  defeated,  378.  Pre- 
parations  to  oppose  Nnillr  Sb.ah  ami 
the  Persians,  380.  Who  deff/it  the 
empsror's  forces,  380.  Mahomed  Shah 
submits  to  the  conqueror,  380.  And 
accompanies  him  to  Dehly,  which  is 
sacked  and  the  people  m.ossacrotl,  3Su. 
The  demands  of  the  Mahratt;is  renewed, 
381.  Their  proceedings,  382.  Danger 
of  an  Af  jhau  invasion,  3S5.  Sen  Is  his 
son  .\hmed  to  opp<Be  the  Afghans,  who 
are  defeated,  385.  The  emiieror'a 
death,  385 

Mahoincd  Shah  Boor,  King  of  Bengal, 
1  -ads  an  army  a'iainst  the  Emperor 
Mahomed  Shah  Soor  Adily,  247.  De- 
fciited  and  slain,  247 

Mahomed  Sliah  Soor  Adily,  Emperor. 
See  Moliariz  Khan 

Mahomed  Shah  Shurky,  sncceeds  to  the 
throne  of  .Toonpoor,  153.  His  cruelties, 
153.  Defeated  by  his  brothers,  and 
kilKd,  153 

Mahomed,  Sycd,  succeeds  to  the  govera- 
mcnt  of  Dehly,  125.     His  death,  125 

Mahoiiieil  Toghluk,  King  of  Dehly.  Ste 
Aluf  Khau  Toghhik 

Mahometl  Zuman  Mirza  flies  to  Guzerat, 
where  he  is  hospitably  received,  292 

Mahomedan  era  of  the  Hegira,  75 

Mahomedans,  nuinlx?r  of,  in  IniUa,  8. 
Tlieir  character  and  manners,  9,  lU. 
Their  food,  12.  Tiieir  castoras  in 
eating,  12.  Their  cost^ime,  13.  TlK^r 
amu'«ments,  17,  18.  Their  invusioDs 
of  India,  75,  77.  Their  couquist  of 
Sinde,  76.  Expelled  by  the  Samara 
Tlajpoots,  76,  77.      First  enubliahuien' 
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trt  Maliomfdans  in  Indian  territory,  78. 
Dofciited  by  the  Hindoos  nt  the  battlo 
of  Narrain,  91.  ]!ut  obtain  a  grc;it 
victory  at  Narrain,  92.  Invade  the 
D(  ceon  for  the  first  time,  103.  Defeated 
by  the  Jliniloos,  116.  Kxtcnt  of  their 
ilominions  in  India  in  K^.'iO-5I,  117. 
Their  southern  conquests,  211.  Their 
hostility  to  the  rortiiguese,  217.  fa- 
bral's  retaliation,  217.  Their  early 
traile  with  Irjdiu,  219.  Character  of 
their  Indian  administration,  22.")-2.'!ll. 
Rising  of,  at  IJarcilly.  725.  Fears  in 
England  of -a  Mahoinrdan  coii^jiiracy 
in  India,  773.  Review  of  the  Mahomc- 
dan  period  of  the  history  of  India. 
792 

Mahore  liecomes  independent.  193.  Taken 
by  Ameer  Bereed,  193.  Recaptured 
by  Alla-ood-deen  of  Berar,  193 

Malirattas,  the  chiefs  of  the,  itduced  and 
confirmed  in  their  estates  by  King 
Boorhan  Niz.aiii  Shah,  210.  Enter  the 
service  of  the  EnitHTor  Shah  .lehan. 
.S27.  Their  incursions,  339.  Atti  mpt.s 
to  check  them,  339.  The  Mahratta 
kingdom  e!>tal)lishe(l,  34-1,  345.  Charac- 
ter of  its  founder  Sivajee,  317.  Ite- 
iiewal  of  .■X.unint.'zeiiJ^'s  war  with  the, 
li54.  Mahratta  soldiers,  354.  Lose 
rome  of  their  forts.  3.")4.  Plunder 
Onremt,  Khandc^'sh,  and  Malwah,  3'>5. 
Their  national  sjjirit  at  this  time.  35-">. 
Tlecover  some  of  their  forU,  3.'>(i,  Open 
negotiations  with  the  emperor,  35(1. 
Their  conilition  durinp  the  reign  of  (he 
Emperor  I'eroksiar,  3(>r>.  The  Kaiah 
obtains  terms  of  the  cmjieror,  "Gn. 
Their  claims  settled  by  the  Emi)cror 
Mahomed  Shah,  369.  Extension  of 
their  power,  375.  Nizam-ool-Moolk's 
Buccessfiil  intrigues  against  them,  375. 
The  fonr  families  receiving  gnint  of 
i-honth  in  Ouzerat.  376.  The  first 
|i<)sses«ions  obtained  by  the  Jlahratt-is 
in  Hindostan,  376.  Their  demands  on 
Malwah  and  Guzcrat,  377.  Bhaskur 
Tiint  and  his  officers  murdered  i7i 
Bengal,  3H4,  3S5.  Their  war  with  the 
I'ortnguese,  397.  'I'heir  demands  in 
Bengal  admittwl  by  the  viceroy,  398. 
•loin  the  French,  410,411.  C'allfd  in 
t<i  assist  the  emperor  in  suppres-mg  a 
rebellion  of  the  Uohilla9.420.  Plunder 
the  country,  420.  Assist  the  imp'Tial- 
ist«  against  thi'  .l.ats,  421.  Demand  I 
arrears  of  chouth  from  the  Nawiih  of  | 
the  Carnatic,  which  is  compromised,  | 
4  13.  Their  progress  from  1757  to  1761 ,  j 
415.  In  Deldy  and  Ijihore,  447,448.  j 
'"'•"nipletely  defca'eil  at  Paniput,  444, 
4.".0.  1  heir  |><>!iti('al  condition,  452. 
~iicir  demands  o\er  the  whole  of  India. 
452.  Their  progress  in  llindoslan  from 
1769  to  1772.475.  Ailviiiue  into  Mal- 
wah, 475.  Defeat**!  by  the  Knt'lish 
under  C'ol»nel  Keating,  489.  Emhatsy 
bf  M.  St.  Liibiu  to  Pouna.  490.    S,.r- 


render  of  all  English  acquisition! 
to  them,  492.  Defeat  Nizam  AUv. 
467.  Att«k  Mysore,  467.  Join  Ni- 
zam Ally  again.st  Berar,  467.  Their 
war  with  Hyder  Ally,  474.  Place 
t-hah  A  Hum  on  the  throne,  and 
crov/n  him,  476.  Defeat  the  Ilohilhis, 
476,  477.  Occupy  Dchly,  477.  Retire 
southwanls,  477,  Mutiny  of  their 
amiy,  in  which  the  Pi-shwab  is  killed, 
4S".  Their  territories  overrun  by  Hy- 
der Ally  and  Basalnt  Jung,  488.  The 
first  Mahmtta  war,  492.  The  treaty  of 
Salliye  concludeil.  496.  Their  negotia 
tions  with  Uyiler  Ally,  499.  Their 
I'esliwah  made  Vakeeli-Mootluq,  509. 
Their  position  in  1786,518.  Attacked 
by  Tippoo  Sooltan,  519.  Conclude 
peace  Avith  him,  519.  Their  traitor- 
ous conduct,  525.  Their  dispnt<^:<  with 
the  Niziim.  !>'■,:).  Go  to  war  wiih 
h'm,  531.  Defeat  him  at  the  battle  of 
Khurdlah,  531.  Treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded, .531.  State  of  their  afl'airsfrom 
1793  to  1802,  52!»-538,  544-.547.  Their 
alarm  at  the  treaty  of  B.assein,  552. 
The  second  Mahratta  war  with  tlie 
British  f'eclared,  555.  W.ar  again  with 
them,  5S7.  Their  dominions  annexeti 
by  the  governorgwieml,  591.  Briti.-h 
administration  of  the  Peshwah"s  domi- 
nions, 598.  Cheerful  submission  of  the 
people,  .598.  F.fTe<-t8  of  British  rule, 
598.  Property  and  district  rights  so- 
cm-ed,  5!t;).  Defeated  at  Miihariijpoor, 
665.  And  at  Pnniii.ir,  665.  Rebellion 
in  the  southern  Mahratta  country,  761 

Mailgota,  flcfeat  of  Hyder  Ally  at,  474 

Mairs  of  Rajpootana,  rebel  and  worst 
King  Kootub-ooU-decn  Eibuk,  95 

Mairs,  their  savage  life,  632.  Me.-voures 
of  Captains  Hall  and  DLxon  for  thtir 
improvement,  632 

Mairta,  besiege<l  and  captr.red,  CCl 

Mairwarni,  falls  into  possession  of  the 
British  government.  <)32.     See  Mairs 

Maistre,  M.  I.o,  appointed  puisne  judge, 
48)1 

Majowlce,  defeat  of  the  rebel  .«oi>oys  at, 
747 

Mai  D<''o,  Rn.iah  of  Jondpoor,  refuses  h<«« 
pitality  to  the  fugitive  Kinpfror  iloom- 
ayofm,  237 

Mai  V('o,  Rajah  of  M'.rwar,  retreats  be. 
forcSh6re  Kh:in,  243 

Malabar,  4.     ,'Venery  of,  7.     Rebels,  116 

Malartic,  General,  negotiates  with  TipjwO 
Sooltan,  539 

Malnvclly,  Tippoo's  forces  defeated  at, 
Ml 

Malcolm,  ("aptain  (afterwards  Sir  John), 
averts  bloiHl.shed  at  Hyilerabad,  640. 
Commands  a  brigade  of  Sepoys  l>eforo 
Sfringapatam,  541.  Sent  as  and.a.H.>.a- 
dor  to  Persia,  .'>49.  Sent  by  Lord  .Vinto 
on  an  endiassy  to  Persia,  569.  Tokw 
offence,  and  returns  to  Calcutta,  .'iCK. 
Sent    again,  6C9,     SupcrseUcd   bjr   Si; 
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Gore  Ousoley,  569.  llis  division  in  the 
Pindhiirep  war,  586.  Visits  the  Pesh- 
wah  .tt  Muh61y,  and  is  satisfied  as  to 
his  peacefiU  intentions,  ftS".  Joins  Sir 
T.  IIijlop,  and  defeats  the  amiy  of 
Holkar,  5H2,  !>93.  Sends  his  assistants 
to  make  terms  with  the  Pcshwah,  SO.). 
His  final  agreement  with  him,  5!>6. 
His  arrangements,  though  censured, 
ratified  by  the  governoi--genel:ul,  5M6. 
AseergnrhstUTenderedtolum,5y6.  Be- 
comes President  of  Bombay,  616 

Malcolm,  Captain  (afterwards  Colonel), 
defeats  a  charge  of  Sikh  cavalry,  686. 
Arrives  at  Shorapoor,  7(jl 

Malet,  Mr.,  Resident  at  Poona,  presses  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Peshwahship, 
;,35 

Malligaom,  besieged  and  capitulates,  507 

Malown  invested  by  the  British,  579. 
Surrendered  by  Ameer  Singh,  579 

Kalnah,  4.  Conqnered  by  Altmish,  96. 
Ilebellion  in,  r«Juced  by  King  Julal- 
ood-deen,  103.  Becomes  independent 
of  Dehly,  121.  The  northern  portion 
reduced  by  Siknnder  Lody,  126.  In- 
vaded by  Ahmed,  King  of  Guzerat,  135. 
Who  defeats  the  Sooltau,  l;?6.  The 
Sooltan  invades  Guzerat,  l;i7, 141.  The 
reigning  Sooltan  of,  expelled  from  his 
capital  by  the  Rajpoots,  138.  But  re- 
stored by  Mozuffer  Shah  U.  of  Guze- 
rat, 139.  Boundaries  of,  139.  Ancient 
Hindoo  dynasties  of,  139.  Its  resis- 
tance to  Mahoraedan  progre^s,  140. 
Mahomedan  Kings  of,  140-14-!>.  An- 
nexed to  Guzerat,  14-J,  235.  Governc-d 
by  the  Prince  Moorad,  269.  Plundered 
by  the  Mahrattas,  :)55.  Plated  under  the 
government  of  Xizam-ool-Moolk  Asof 
Jah,  369.  Portions  of,  laid  under  con- 
tribution by  the  Mahrattas,  376.  The 
Peshwah  obtains  the  government  of,  377. 
Mahratta  demands  on,  377.  Invaded 
by  Piinnajee  Gaikwar,  382,  383.  The 
Peahuah  appointed  deputy  governor 
of,  383.  Held  l)y  the  Mahrattas.  452. 
And  dinded  between  Sijidia  and  Hol- 
kar, 452.  Advance  of  the  Malirattas 
into,  475.  Struggles  of  native  chiefs 
in,  565.  Legalisation  of  the  opium 
trade  of,  621.  General  Roberts's  opera- 
tions against  the  rebels  in,  751 

Wan  Singh,  Rajah,  appointed  by  the 
Emperor  Akbur  governor  of  the  Pun- 
jab, 266.  Defeats  Mahomed  Hakeem 
Mirza,  266.  Defeats  the  Afghans  of 
the  Khyber  Pass,  268.  Overthrows 
an  insurrection  in  Bengal,  2H9.  Sur- 
renders, 766.  Betravs  Tautia  Topee, 
766 

Uanajee  Angria.  his  war  with  his  brother 
Sumbbajee,  397 

kfandoo,  fort  of,  taken  by  Altmish,  96. 
Beeiege<l  by  Ahmed,  King  of  Guzerat, 
136.  The  siege  raiscl,  136.  Takeu  by 
the  Rajpoots,  whoai-eall  ^iain,138,  139. 
Psri-jJ  when  it  became  the  capital  of 
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Malwah,  110.  Held  by  Mooey  Khan, 
who  surrenders  it  to  the  Kin?  Hoosliung 
Ghoorv,  141.  Description  of  the  city, 
141,143 

Mangalore  besieged  by  Tippoo,  50(5.  The 
garrison  marches  out  with  the  honours 
of  war,  506 

Mangs,  aboriginal  race  of,  37 

Mankote,  fort  of,  defended  by  Siknnder 
Shah  Soor,  256.  But  surrendered, 
256 

Mansell,  Mr.,  Resident  at  Nagpoor,  ad- 
vises the  rajah  to  adopt  an  heir.  700. 
His  minute  supported  by  Sir  Jchn  Low, 
700 

Mansfield,  General,  routs  the  rebel  Sepoys, 
747 

Manson,  Mr.,  murdered,  761 

Manufactures  of  British  India,  799 

Marchand,  a  Frenchman,  betrays  M:w 
homed  Issoof,  46i) 

Markets,  periodical,  in  India,  19 

Marlborough,  Earl  of,  sent  to  take  possps- 
sion  of  Bombay,  390 

Maiiey,  General,  his  part  in  the  Goorkha 
■war,  577.  His  incompetency,  578. 
Deserts  his  post,  578 

Martaban,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
605.     Taken  by  assault,  693 

Martin,  Mr.  W.  Byam,  becomes  Resident 
at  Hyderabad,  016 

Martindell,  General,  checks  Sindia,  562. 
Suppresses  disturbances  in  BundeU 
khund,  567 

Martund,  temple  of,  constructed,  59 

Marwar,  invaded  by  Shere  Khan,  who 
defeats  tlie  Rajpoots,  and  takes  Chit- 
tore,  243.  The  imperial  troops  defeated 
at.  420 

Masulipatam,  English  factory  establishe<l 
at,  290.  Treaty  of  the  English  with 
the  King  of  Golcondah  for  trade  at, 
388.  Action  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  off,  391.  Factory  of,  taken 
by  Moghul  troops,  394.  But  recovered 
and  secured  by  patent,  396.  Taken  by 
assault  by  the  French.  406.  It  and  its 
dependencies  ceded  to  them,  4i)7.  Be- 
sieged and  takeu  by  Colonel  Forde, 
436.  Ceded  by  the  French  to  the  En- 
glish, 437.  Submits  to  the  Englisti, 
498.  Discontent  among  ofSccrs  at, 
E73 

Matthews,  Commodore,  leads  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Mahratta  fort  of 
Colaba,  but  fails,  397 

Matthews,  Ensign,  raises  the  siege  of 
Patna,  439 

Matthews,  General,  attacks  and  captures 
Bednore,  505.  Besieged  by  Tippoo, 
and  capitulates  after  five  months,  506. 
Murdered  by  Tippoo,  507 

Mauritius,  the,  depredations  on  com- 
merce from,  571.  Submits  without 
resistance  to  a  British  force,  571. 

Mauryaii  dynasty,  establishment  of  the^ 
50.    Extinct,  5i 
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Maxwell,  Colonel,  supports  Sir  Hnph 
l{ose  against  the  rebel  Scixiys  at  Kalpy, 
V5ti 

ilayo.  Ear),  appointed  Ticeroy  of  India, 
T.s:>.  His  appointment  rriticised  and 
opposed,  789.  Ills  qualifications  and 
success,  790.  His  hearty  recognition 
of  the  Ameer  of  AfghanisUm,  790. 
Whom  he  receives  at  UmbaUa,  790, 
7:11 

llayura  Vanna,  founds  the  Kadiimba 
dynasty,  72 

lleade,  Major,  captures  Tantia  Topoe, 
7(il> 

Mean  Miinjoo,  vizier  of  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah  II.,  his  quarreU  "Xith  the  nobles, 
270.  Who  besiege  him  In  Ahniednugger, 
•-'TO 

Jletlineval  dynasties,  northi-ni,  .'iS 

Medical  college  created  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck  at  Calcutta,  (!;Vj 

JloJny  Rai,  Rajpoot  chieftain,  his  inriu- 
euce  in  Malwah,  14*.  Escapes  from 
Mandoo  to  Chittore,  146 

lledows,  General,  made  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  Madras,  6i'2. 
Opens  the  campaign  against  Tip|x>o, 
•VJ2.  Captures  several  fort<,  .yi'2.  Re- 
fufca  his  share  of  prize  money,  .>'.'.> 

Moean  Uunj,  town  of,  captured  by  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  750 

Meeaa  Munjoo  Deccany,  appointed  minis- 
ter at  Ahmednugger,  312.  Sends  for 
Ahmed  Nizam  Shah,  and  places  him 
en  the  throne,  313.  Invit&s  Prince 
Moorad  Mirza,  313.  Defeats  Yeklas 
Khan  and  bis  party,  313 

Meeanee,  battle  of,  6til 

Meenas,  aloriginal  tribe  of,  37 

Mi.-er  Nawab,  the,  hanged  at  Dehly,  748 

Mcer  Allum.    &e  Musheerool-Moolk 

Mcer  Allum,  re-establi8he<l  in  his  autho- 
rity by  the  governor-general,  .'iGti 

lleerun,  son  of  the  Nawab  of  ISengal,  his 
character,  4"22.  His  intrigue  with  the 
Dut<h,  439,  440.  Acconip:iuii'S  (Jolonel 
t'alliaad  against  the  emperor,  4.^ti. 
Who  is  defeated  at  Patna,  456.  Killed 
by  lightning,  4.57 

Mecrun  Adil  Khan  Farooky,  succoeds  to 
the  throne  of  Khand6sh,  148.  Assassi- 
n>te<l,  144 

Jleeruii  Bahiidur  Khan,  ruler  of  Khan- 
dufih,  rel)ol8,  butcompelled  to  surrender 
to  the  euiiKTor,  272 

Meernn  Hooseiii  Nizam  Shah,  put«  his 
father  the  king  to  ile<ath,  3lo.  Ascends 
the  throne  of  Ahmcdnnggcr,  310. 
Raises  Mirza  Khan  to  be  lii-<  niinisier, 
310.  Who  8cize«  and  imprisons  his 
ma-t«>r.  310.  Who  is  dethroned,  31U. 
And  lieheaded.  311 

Meerim  .Mohamwl,  succeeds  to  the  throne 
o(  Ktvitidi'nh,  l.'>0 

Woernn  Mah<>iiie<l  I'nrooky  of  Khandfsh, 
elected  King  of  Guzerat,  293.  His  sud- 
den diiftth,  293 

Meernn   Muobanik  Khan  Farooky,  suc- 


ceeds  to  the  throne  of   Khandesh,  14S. 
His  government,  148.     His  death,  14S 
Meerut  submits  to  Mahmomi  of  Uliuznv, 
83.      Fires  at,    720.     Mutiny    of    the 
native  troops  at,  720,  721 
Meg.-i-thencs,  his  list  of  Indian  kings,  41 
M6ghavahana,  King  of  Kasbmere,  coiv 

quers  Ceylon,  6  ',  (w 
Slehrab  Khan,   chief  of  Khelat,  killed, 

(;U,  G4ti 
Melinda  reached  by  Vasco  de  Gam:\,  21(;. 

And  by  Cabral,  217 
Menu,  institutes  of,  20,  41 
Mcrkara,  capital  of  Cooi-g,  occupied  by  n 

British  force,  t)29 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles), 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Ruujeet  Singh, 
51)8.      With   whom    he   loncludcs   the 
treaty  of  .Amritsur,  SUH.     Sent  on  a 
tour  through  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
UOl.      His   report,   602.      Succeeds  Sir 
D.  Ochterlony  in  charge  of  the  political 
atTairs  of  Northern   India.  CU9.     His 
minute  respecting  Bhurtpoor,  610.  Ap- 
lX)inuKl  first  governor  of  the  north-west 
provinces,  629.     Becomes  provisional 
governor-general  of  India,  632.     KBt:i- 
blishes  the  frectlom  of  the  press,  63). 
Mis  measure  disapproved  by  the  Court 
of    Duectors,  634,      Cousetpiences    to 
him,    634.      Retires  from   India,  6:j.(. 
Hissubeequent  life,  635.    Raised  to  tho 
(jeerage,  H3'> 
Mewat,   Mirza  Askari,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Babur,  appointed  governor   of, 
234 
Mewateea,  rel>el,  but  subdued,  99,  100 
Mhairs,  .iborijrinal  tribe  of,  37 
Mhar,  treaty  of,  536.     Confirmed,  .'37. 
Revoked    by   the   Pf^shwali,    538,    545. 
But  again  confirmed.  .547 
Mhow,   the    rebel  Sepoys  at,  disarmcti, 

748 
Middleton,  Admiral,  commands  an  expe- 
dition to  India,  287 
Middleton,  David,  his  successful  vovsk* 

to  Inilia,  288 
Middleton,  Sir  Henry,  commands  three 
ships   despatched    to   India,  288.     Iru- 
priftOnwl  by  the  Arals,  288.     But  Buli- 
sequently  pn)ce«ls  to  Sural,  288.     0|)- 
pi)scd  by  the  Portuguese,  288.     Goe«  to 
GCtgo.   289.     Takes   L'aptair.    Hawkins 
and    his    wife    on    Inxard,    289.       Hi* 
piratical  proceedings,  2S9.     Joinn.1  by 
Captain  Saris  witti  three  more  bUlps, 
•2S>.>.     His  death,  290 
Midnaptjre,  rebellion  of.  put  down,  437 
Mihirakala,   King  of   Kashmere,  build* 

part  o(  the  to|x)  of  Aniravati,  .'»!• 
Minchin,  Captain,  commaiidant  of  tlio 
fiw-tory  of  Calcutta,  abandons  hh  post, 
421 
Miiito,  Lortl,  arrives  at  Caleuhta  m 
governor-general.  566.  Suppre^<.'4es  di— 
orders  in  Bundelkhund,  567.  Roni;wa 
negotiations  with  tho  powers  on  the 
north-western   frontier,    567.      Detna- 
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Klnoa  to  prttcit  Siihind,  568.  Sends 
rintvteaia  U>  Runjeet  Singh,  to  Kabool, 
and  lo  I'ersia,  568.  569.  Chaiise  in 
tilt;  non-ifiU-rferent  policy,  570.  Soiiils 
forces  against  Auieer  Khan,  570.  And 
to  Macao,  .^71.  Sends  an  expedition 
to  Mauritius,  which  submits  without 
ri'sist.-ince,  571.  Proceeds  to  Madras 
to  suppi-css  a  mutiny  of  Eiin.pean 
officers,  572.  Reduces  the  Dutch  pos- 
Bi'ssions  in  the  East,  673.  .Joins  the 
expedition  to  .Tava  as  a  volunteer,  573. 
Takes  measures  against  the  Pind- 
h.-u-ees,  574.  But  prevented  by  the 
non-interferent  polii'v,  574.  Character 
of  his  administration,  575.  Leaves 
India,  575.     Raised  to  an  earld'  m,  575 

Uirza  Khan,  general  of  the  Emperor 
Akbur,  de  eats  Mozuffer  Shah,  King  of 
Guzerat.  266.  Attacks  Sinde  from  "the 
sea,  269.  Marches  to  the  south  with 
an  army,  270.  Kea.  hes  Mandoo,  and 
receives  the  submission  of  Raj.ah  Ally 
Khan,  ruler  of  Khandcsh.  270.  The 
title  of  Khan  Khanan  conferred  on 
him,  271.  Leads  the  Moghuls  at  the 
battle  of  Soopa,  271.  See  Khaii 
Kh.inan 

Mirza  Khan,  becomes  minister  to  the 
King  of  Ahmalnujrpcr,  310.  Whom 
lie  dethrones,  310.  And  beheads,  311. 
Executed,  311 

Missions,  Christian,  efforts  of,  neutralised 
by  Ix>rd  Minto,  575 

Mitchell,  Colonel,  commands  the  mu- 
tinous Iflth  Sepoy  regini(>nt,  719 

Mithila,  kingdom  of.  i:s  antiquity,  53 

Mitra  Goopta,  or  BimbisarA,  King  of 
Maghada,  his  reign,  .50.     His  death,  51 

Mobariz  Khan,  murders  his  nephew  the 
Emperor  Feroze,  246.  Causes  himself 
to  be  crowned  under  the  title  of  Ma- 
liomed  Shah  Soor  Adily,  246.  His 
profligate  court,  246.  '  His  Hindoo 
minister  H6moo,  246.  Cut  off  from 
half  of  his  dominions.  247.  Pefeats 
Mahomed  Shah  Soor,  King  of  Bengal, 
who  is  slain,  247.  Decline  in  his 
fortunes  after  the  death  of  his  min- 
ister, 247 

Modheyra,  Knrun's  temple  at,  1.33 

Mddood  succeeds  Musaood  of  Ghuzny, 
H7.  Puts  his  brother  Madood  to  death, 
S7.  Opposes  the  Beliuks,  87.  His 
death,  88 

Moghul  dynasty,  230  el  seq. 

Moghuls,  the,  invade  Kharizm  and 
Ghuzny,  96.  Seize  Lahore,  but  do  not 
rcrawin,  98.  Invade  Bengal,  98.  Driven 
out  of  Ghuzny,  99.  Defeated  by  Prince 
Mahomed,  101.  The  Moghul  officei-s 
at  Dehly  put  to  death,  101.  Defeate<l 
by  King  julal-ofxl-deen,  103.  Invade 
India  under  Kootloogh  Kli.in,  106. 
Defeated  and  driven  b.ick,  100.  Re- 
newed invasions  of  the,  107. 108.  Their 
irruption  np  to  Dehly.  114.  Induced 
to  rctii-e  on  payment  of  a  ransom,  115 
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Molmmrah,  attacked  by  Sir  Jan.oa 
Outrani.  714 

Mohiput  Ham,  Rajah,  plans  a  ho.«tilc 
combin.ition  against  the  English.  566. 
.Subdued,  .566 

Mohubut  Khan,  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Jehangeer  against  his  "son  JehAn,  32:;. 
The  empress's  jealousy  of  Mohubut 
Khan,  324.  Charges  against  him,  324. 
His  condnct,  324.  Seizes  the  em- 
peror's )>erson,  324.  His  camp  at- 
t.acked  by  the  empress,  324.  Who 
fails,  325.  But  who  subsequently  suc- 
ceeds by  a  Fti-atagem,  325.  Becomes 
viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  329.  Besieges 
and  takes  Dowlut.abad,  329.  Sent  with 
an  army  to  the  Deccfin,  but  doj'eatod 
by  Sivajee's  genci-al,  341 

Moira,  Earl  of.  Incomes  governor-ireneral, 
575.  Condition  of  the  native  states  at 
this  time,  576.  His  visit  to  the  npjier 
provinces,  577.  The  Goorkha  war,  577. 
Reinforces  General  Marley,  who  de;ert  s 
his  post,  578.  Lord  Hastings'  prepai-a- 
tions  to  meet  a  Icagiie  of  the  native 
states,  579.  Signs  a  peace  with  th'! 
Goorkhas,  580.  WTio  revoke  the  treat  y 
and  renew  the  war,  580.  Created 
JIarquess  of  Hastings,  580.  {See  also 
Hastings,  Maniuess  of) 

Moiz-ood-decn,  son  of  Prince  Muizzim. 
called  up  by  his  father  from  Mooltan,3."iS. 
Ascends  the  throne  as  Johaudar  Shall, 
361.     See  Jehdndar  Shah 

Monajee,  Tanjore  general,  takes  Chund.-v 
Sahib,  who  is  beheaded,  410 

Moneer-ool-Jfoolk,  decree  of  Mr.  Macleod 
against,  626 

Mongheer,  Meer  Cassim  resides  at,  45o. 
The  fort  taken  by  the  English,  460. 
Mutiny  of  the  European  soldiers  at, 
checked,  464 

Monson,  Colonel,  supersedes  Coote,  443. 
Besieges  PondieheiTy,  443.  Wounded, 
444.  Appoiiitetl  member  of  the  Council, 
480  His  injudicious  adviince  and 
disastrous  retreat,  560.  Reaches  Agr;i, 
560.    Defeats  Holkar  at  Deeg,  561 

Monsoon,  south-west,  5.     North-east,  5 

Montgomery,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert),  ap- 
pointeii  governor  of  the  PunjAb,  "69. 
His  exhibition  of  local  produce  and 
manufactures,  776 

MoolKiriz  Khan,  governor  of  Hydcrabn  1 
and  the  Carnatic,  sent  against  Nizam- 
ool-Moolk,  374.     Killed  in  action,  374 

Moobaruk,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Dehly.  111.  Blinds  his  brother  Oomur, 
111.  His  government.  111.  Defeat/j 
Hurpal  D6o  of  D^ogurh,  whom  he  flayi 
alive.  111.  His  scandalous  excesses,  111. 
Murdered,  112 

Moobaruk,  Jim,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Sinde,  but  deposed,  157 

Moobaruk  Khan,  governor  of  the  Pnnj&b, 
abandons  his  charge  to  Teimoor,  122 

Moolianik  Shah  Shurky,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Joonpoor,  152.  Hisdeat'a,  1S2 
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tfoobnnik,  Pye<1,  8nocee>U  to  the  go- 
vcrutneut  of  Debly.  124.  Murdered, 
1-24 

iloociajee  Blioslay  of  Berar.  his  netitrnlity 
purchased  by  Mr.  Hiistin(»s,  4y.'>.  Johis 
the  Is'iznm  agiiinst  Tippoo  SoolUin, 
/■|19 

Moodgul,  fort  of.  taken  by  the  Rajah  of 
Beejanupger,  and  the  garrison  put  to 
death, 161 

Moodkee,  battle  of,  070 

ilool  Baj.  usurps  the  throne  of  Oiizerat, 
182,  la:i.  His  splendid  temples,  13o. 
Unites  Knlyan  with  Giizerat,  13:) 

iloolraj,  Sikh  Dewan  of  Mooltan,  hi3 
position,  (jtifl.  Retluced  hy  the  .Sikh 
urmy,  GiJO.  Resigns  his  governorship, 
*j79.  Causes  the  murder  of  Mr.  Agnew 
jtnd  Lieutenant  Anderson,  (!80.  De- 
feated hy  Lieutenant  Kdwardes.  680, 
tiBl.  Driven  into  Mool'an.tfSl.  'Which 
13  besieged  and  the  fort  taken,  GS2. 
Surrenders  the  fort,  082.  Imprisoned, 
and  dies,  682 

liooltan,  taken  hy  the  Mahoniedans,  76. 
Becomes  a  JIahoniedan  province,  .So. 
Compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Mahmood 
of  Ghuzny,  81.  Taken  by  Mahomed 
Ghory,  !m)."  Reikis,  93.  The  rebels  de- 
feated. 93.  Conquered  by  Altniish,  96. 
Taken  by  Aluf  Khan,  10.").  A  rebellion 
in,  subdued,  and  the  viceroy  init  to 
death.  116.  Captured  by  Peer  Maho- 
med, 122.  Pillaged  by  Teimnor.  122. 
Mahomedan  dynasty  of.  l.'>4.  Its  his- 
tory, 154.  Annexed  to  l>ehly,  l'i5. 
Prince  Roogtura  Mirza  made  governor 
of ,  269.  Disturbances  in.  .'(.'ij.  Occupied 
by  the  Afghan  king,  Ahmed  Shah,  :!8.>. 
Held  by  Ahmed  Shah  Alxially,  4-.1. 
MooIrAj  driven  into,  681.  Rcsiege<l  by 
Lieutenant  Edwardea,  681.  Its  great 
strength.  681.  The  fort  stormed,  and 
the  citaild  gniTondered,  682 

Uoona  Jiin,  prot^'ge  of  the  queen-mother 
of  Oudti,  placed  on  the  throne,  but  de- 
posed and  made  prisoner.  6:16 

M'jonjim  Khun,  general  of  the  Kinpcror 
Akbur,  finishes  the  war  in  Bengal,  26.'). 
Dies  at  (iour,  266 

Miiorild,  Prince,  son  of  the  Kniperor 
Akbur,  his  birth,  263.  .^nt  by  his 
lather  to  pui-siie  Mahometl  llnkeein 
Mirza  tv  Kabool,  266.  Appointed 
jnjvemor  of  ilalwah,  269.  And  viceroy 
of  Guzciat,  270.  Marclics  towards 
Ahmednngger,  270.  Which  offers  terms 
which  are  accepted,  270.  Takes  |kis- 
session  of  Berar,  270.  Reduces  moun- 
tain forts,  271.  Marries  the  daughter 
of  BabAdiir  Khan  Farooky  of  Kliandesh, 
271.     J I  is  death,  271 

U  'orM,  Prince,  son  of  tho  Kmperor 
.^hah  .fihtin,  sent  to  assist  Ally  Mcniiin 
Kbnn  in  Halkh,  3.30  Rt^tums  without 
leavi;,  and  disgraced,  330.  Become? 
■viceroy  of  Onzerat.  his  character,  33'). 
AJtuDies  a  royal  title,  a35.     Joined  by 
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his  brother  Aurungzebe,  335.  Defeath 
Rajah  Jey  Singh,  33.1.  And  hit- 
brother  Dira,  336.  Imprisoned  by 
Aurungzebe,  336.  Fate  of  his  son,  339. 
Invited  to  the  Deccan  from  Guzerab, 

313.  Besieges  thefort  of  .Vhniednugger, 

314.  His  assault  repulsed  by  the  Queen- 
dowager,  Chdnd  Becbee,  314.  Nt^o- 
tiates  with  her,  314.  She  cedes  Berar, 
314.  He  marches  to  take  possession, 
314 

Moorary  Rao,  Mahratta  chief,  confirmed 
aschief  ofGooty,  384.  Assists  Mahomed 
Ally,  408.  Joins  the  Madras  forces 
against  Hyder  Ally,  472 

Moore,  Lieutenant,  his  narrative  of  Cap- 
tain Little's  operations,  .')23 

Moors,  their  jealonsy  of  the  Portttgnejo 
in  India,  217.  Intrigue  .against  them, 
217.  Their  shipa  bunit  by  CabrHl, 
217 

^foorshid  Kooly  Khan,  viceroy  of  Bengal, 
))rosperit.y  of  Bengal  under  his  role, 
397.     His  death,  39S 

Moorshldabad,  plnmiercri  by  Mahmtta 
horse.  382.  DiiTcrenci^a  at,  ailjusted 
by  Clive,  437.  Fresh  diftlculties  at, 
438 

Moortiz  Ally  of  Vellorc,  attacked  for 
money,  406 

Moortuza  Ally,  marries  a  daughter  of 
Dost  Ally  Khan,  399.  Assassinat4?s  the 
Xawiib  Snfdur  Ally,  400 

Moortuza  Nizam  .Shah  of  Ahniednngger, 
attacks  the  Portuguese  in  Choule,  but 
repulsed  with  loss,  300.  His  son  ho- 
trothe<l  to  Khodeija  Sooltana  of  Beeja- 
poor,  303.  Succeeds  to  the  throne,  3o8. 
His  mother  becomes  Recent,  308.  She 
takes  the  field  against  Beejapoor,  309. 
■\V'ith  which  she  concludes  peace,  309. 
Moortuza  Nizam  Shah  marches  against 
Berar,  and  defeata  its  general  Toofiil 
Khan,  309.  Advised  by  his  minister  tn 
retiuce  Boeder,  309.  Sinds  poison  to 
his  minister,  .309.  AUlicates,  310. 
Confusion  of  state  affairs,  310.  Put  to 
death  by  his  son,  310 

Moortuza  Nizam  ."^hah  IL,  Bucccods  to 
the  throne  of  Ahmelnugger.  316.  Sr.p- 
portcd  by  the  minister  MuUik  Umbur, 
3H!.  Resides  at  Owsa  and  Purainda, 
316.  D'.-featcd  by  the  Enii)eror  Shall 
JihAn,  328.  Piit  to  death  by  bi» 
minist<'r,  3-.'3 

Moostafa  Khan,  governor  of  Din,  defeata 
the  Portuguese  tlect,  281 

Moo^tufa  Khan,  his  rel)cliion,  398.  Hi« 
defeat  and  <leath,  398 

Mo<istnf a  N uggcr  ceded  to  the  English, 
468 

Moostnfabad.  city  of,  founded,  137 

Moo.sy  Khan  holds  the  ft:tresa  cf 
Miiiidoo,  ir.-.t  fTives  it  up,  141 

Moraba,  Bi;p|x)rt8  the  party  of  Il-vfhobn, 
490.  Seized  and  deposed  ny  i:indl«, 
491 

Morafin,  M.,  left  by  Boaay  in  charge  a' 
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the  Korthein  Circars,  4o6.  Recalled  by 
l*i'ly.  436 

WoradalKui,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at,  725 

Mor.nii;;-ton,  Enrl  of,  appointed  gove  nor- 
K^neral,  538.  Condition  of  the  native 
stales  at  this  time,  538.  Tippoo's  com- 
bination against  the  English,  539.  Lord 
Moriiingt<.>u'8  determination  to  march 
to  Seringupatam,  539.  Goes  to  Madias 
.540.  H  is  letter  to  Tippoo,  540.  Seringa- 
patam  stormed  and  taken,  bi'2.  Created 
Marquess  Wellesley,  542.  Kefuses  his 
share  of  the  prize  money,  543.  See 
Welleslcy,  Marquess  of 

Morrison,  Cornet,  confinetl  by  the  Mah- 
ratt.os,  589.  Found  in  Wasota  by  Ge- 
neral Pritzler,  and  released,  598 

Morrii?on,  General,  loses  most  of  his  men, 
and  recalled,  606 

Mou'moin,  value  of  the  city,  port,  and 
tr:ide  of,  (!08 

Mountain,  Brigadier,  at  Chillianwallah, 

Mozambique  discovered  by  Vasco  de 
Gama,  216 

Mozuffer  Jung,  grandson  of  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk,  h.Ts  charge  of  the  northern 
Carnatic,  384.  His  contest  \rith  Xasir 
.Tung,  405.  Joined  by  Chunda  Sahib, 
and  invades  the  Carnatic,  405.  Assisted 
by  a  French  force,  40-i.  Defeats  Auwur- 
ood-deen,  who  is  slain,  405.  Proclaimed 
Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan,  4i).i,  407. 
Surrenders  himself  to  his  uncle,  400. 
His  reception  at  Pondicherry,  407. 
Claims  he  has  to  satisfy,  407.  Marches 
for  Hyderabad,  408 

IfozufferKhan.Viceroy  of  Guzerat,  rebels, 
117.  His  origin,  134.  Defeats  the 
late  viceroy  in  battle,  134.  Proclaims 
himself  king,  134.  His  tranquil  x^eign, 
134 

Mozuffer  Khan,  imperialist  general,  sent 
igaitis  Holkar,  who  eludes  him,  377. 
Dofeiited  by  Bajee  Rao,  outside  Dehly, 
375 

Mozuffer  Shah  II.,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Guzerat,  138.  Marches  to  Malwah, 
138.  Takes  Mandoo,  and  puts  the 
Rajpoot  garrison  to  death,  139,  145. 
His  campaign  against  C'hittore.  139. 
Hisdeath,  139,145.    His  character,  139 

Kfzuffer  Shah  III.,  King  of  Guzerat, 
submits  to  the  Emperor  Akbur,  and 
eni-oUed  among  his  nobility,  264.  Un- 
successful in  attempts  to  regain  his 
throne,  266.  Resides  in  Kattiawar,  266, 
268.  Given  up  to  Mirza  Azeez  Koka, 
but  commits  suicide,  269.    See  Hubeeb 

Uuazzim,  Prince,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Aurungzebe,  sent  against  the  Mah- 
rattas,  339.  And  against  Beejapoor, 
341.  Ordered  to  arrest  Sivajee,  341. 
Recalled,  341.  Appointed  viceroy  of 
the  Deccan,  346.  Sent  to  invade  the 
Konkan,  349.  Makes  a  convention  with 
Golcondah.  350.  Which  is  ignored,  351, 
Dominions  left  by  bi«  father  to_  him, 
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357.  Defeats  his  brother  Azira,  who  ic 
siain,  353.  Crciwned  emperor  with  th« 
title  of  Bahadur  Shah,  359.  See  Baha- 
dur Shah 

Muddiuipoor,  the  rebel  Sepoys  defeated 
at,  751 

Muir,  Colonel,  joins  Colonel  C.irnac 
against  the  Mahrattas,  495.  Conclndea 
a  treaty  with  Sindia,  495 

Mujahid  Shah,  succeeds  to  throne  of  the 
Deccan,  163.  His  war  with  Bcejanug- 
ger,  163.  Prophecy  of  his  death,  163. 
Retires  from  Becjanugger,  163.  Makes 
pe.acc  with  the  Rajah,  164.  Assassin- 
ated, 164 

Mukhcloom  Sahib,  his  insurrection  at 
Sera  suppressed  by  Hyder  Ally,  472 

Mulhar  R.-io,  adopti'd  a.s  successor  to  Jea- 
wunt  Riio  Holkar,  512.    See  Holkar 

Mulka,  men  of,  attack  the  British  troops, 
774.     Village  of,  cai)tured,  77."> 

Mulkapoor,  fort  of,  occupied  by  M.  Law, 
419.  Who  fights  the  enemy  in  the 
deHlfc  of,  419 

Mullik  Ahmed,  son  of  the  minister 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  BUeLrj',  declares  ain 
independence,  181 

Mullik  AllyMoobarukpnts  Mnllik  Fukhr- 
ood-deen  to  death,  160  Become^  King 
of  Bengal  under  the  title  of  Aila-ood- 
deen,  150 

MuUik  Ashnif  obtains  thes\ipreme  power 
in  Dowlutabad,  208.  Besiegca  in  the 
city  by  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah,  and  gives 
up  the  fort  to  Ahmed,  208.  His  death, 
208 

Mullik  Altonnia  Toork,  governor  of 
Bitunda,  his  rebellion,  97.  Marries 
Ruzeea,  Queen  of  Dehly,  98.  Both  put 
to  death  by  her  brother,  98 

Mullik  Andeel,  an  Abyssinian  chief, 
becomes  King  of  Bengal  under  the 
title  of  Feroze  Poorby,  151.  His  long 
and  prosperous  reign,  151.  His  death, 
151 

Mullik  Bheiry,  King  of  Ahmednuggcr, 
attacks  Beejapoor,  195 

Mullik  EySz,  Guzerat  admiral,  defeats  a 
Portuguese  fleet  at  Choule,  224 

Mullik  Fnkhr-ood-deen,  becomes  King  of 
Bengal,  150.    Put  to  death,  150 

Mullik  Kafoor,  career  of,  108.  Conducta 
an  expedition  against  Deogurh,  lOK. 
Takes  Dwara  Samoodra,   and  obtains 

*  immense  booty,  li>9,  110.  Receives  the 
royal  tribute  from  the  Deccan  and 
Carnatic,  110.  Conspires  against  his 
master,  the  King,  111.  Blinds  the 
Khiljy  princes,  111.  Put  to  death, 
111 

Mullik  Khoo!?roo,  his  origin,  112.  Obtains 
immense  booty  in  the  Carnatic.  112. 
Conspires  against  King  Moobaruk,  who 
is  murdered,  112.  Seizes  the  throne  of 
Dehly,  under  the  title  of  Niislr-ood- 
doen,  112.  Murders  all  the  late  Kinb''e 
family,  112.  Defeated  by  Gljizy  Dr<? 
Toghluk,  and  put  to  de«tt,  112 
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hfiiDilc  Mokiinder,  olflccr  of  llic  King  of 

DMir.y,  hLs  dariiifr  pxploit.  lOU 
rrnllik  Nussecr  Karooky,  suocoods  to  the 
throne   of   Khiindi'sh,    147.     Tre:icher- 
oii^y    tiikes    Aseergurh    from   Prince 
Asa,  147.     Whom    he  puts  lo  deatli, 
148.     Besieges  Talnair,  and  imprisons 
his  brother,  14S.     His   wars   with  the 
Dcecan.  14S.     iris  death,  14S 
Sfullik  Itajnh  Farooky,  first  Mahom«lan 
jrovernor  of  Khandesh.  14b'.     His  ori- 
j.'in,    146.       Becomes    independent    of 
1>ch!y.  147.     Marries  the  dautrhter  of 
the  Kins  of  Malwah,  147.    Defeated  by 
Moznffer  Shah   of  Giizerat,  147.    His 
death,  147.     His  governnient,  147 
Miillik  SVujoo,  povenior  of  Dowlutabad, 
declares  lii<  inile|)endence,  20>'.     Dis- 
pl.iccd  by  his  yountror  brother,  208 
Slidlik-oos-Shnrk,  declares  his  independ- 
ence at  J  oon  poor,  121 
^Inilik-oot^T<H>j;lrdefeat'<  Nnsseer  Khan 
of  Khande„ah,  IG'J.     Perishes  in  an  am- 
huscade,  171 
Mnlloo  Adil  Shall,  sncceeds  to  the  throne 
(if  Beejapoor.  206.     His  conduct,  20lj. 
Iiep<)8<-d  and  blind(?d,  206 
Mnlloo  Khan,  of  B-e.iapoor,  protected  by 
flarcia  de  Noronha.  at  Ooa,  282.     Who 
i-efiises  to  give  him  np.  2^2.    Obtiiins 
assi.stance   from   the   Portuguese,  who 
abandon  him,  282,  283 
Mundi^sur,  <lisrovcry  of  Thuggee  at,  620 
M  undissoor,  a  rebel  Sepoy  force  routed  at, 

748 
Mungul   PAndy,  his    open    mtitiny  and 

pimishmrnt,  7I!> 
Jfiuiicipal  Improvement  Act,  operation 

of  the,  787 
M'lnro,  Major  (afterwards  Sir)  Hector, 
takes  command  of  the  Knglish  army, 
460.  Suppresses  a  mutiny  of  the  native 
troops,  460.  H'fcats  the  Nawiib  of 
Bengal  at  Buxar,  460.  Demands  his 
surrender,  4i'>I.  Invrsts  Chunargurh. 
4fil.  ApiKiintod  rommander-in-cliiff 
of  Matlras,  4!t7.  Ijiys  siege  to  Pondi- 
cherry.  4!i7.  Advances  t<>  Conieveram, 
."iOO.  Sends  o-ssistani-e  to  Colonel  Bail- 
lie.  50O.  HiBl»ehavlour,  .'>00.  lietreatJ? 
and  loses  the  Western  Camatic,  500. 
Biwleges  and  t-ikr*  Ncgnpatam.  502 
Munro,  Colonel  *now  .Sir  Thomas),  chases 
the  Pi-hw.ih  norlliwanls.  5H0.  liaises 
B  levy  of  natives,  and  re<ln<es  wvernrl 
i-trong  forts,  f>ii8.  Itoiitg  the  I'l-sh- 
wah'g  Infantry  at  .Sholapoor  fiOS.  His 
land  settlements  in  Ma/lra«,  612. 
('rental  a  K.C.H..  and  return.s  to  India 
RR  Presidi-nt  of  Miulras.  611.  ifis 
Iiopnlarity.  614.  His  di-ath,  61.5 
>'urdiln,  mutiny  of  the  I'lth  Native  Tn- 
fantrv  at,  728.  Who  ore  followoil  ond 
pnnluhi-rl,  72:1 
Muring  I'hiiring,  Bnrmese  commander 
dpfnat'Hl,  and  beheaded  by  his  master, 
SOf,  COS 


Murray,  Colonel,  his  force  in  Ouierac, 
55.").     Advanc-s  iiivin  Indoor,  .S60 

ifiisaiiod.  son  of  Sooltnn  Mahmooil,  dt:- 
mands  the  Persian  provinces  from  hij 
brother,  86.  Dethrones  his  brother, 
whom  he  blinds,  86.  At  war  with  th« 
Seljuk  Tartars,  86.  Invadf«  Indi.i.  8t:. 
Defeated  by  the  Scljuks,  87.  Put  to 
death,  87.     His  character,  87 

Musamxi  11.,  succeetls MOdood  at  Ghuzny, 
88.     Deposed,  88 

Mus.iood  III.,  succeed-!  Alidool  Uasheed 
of  Ghuzny.  88.  His  code,  88.  Make- 
l,aliore  his  capital,  W.  Deposed  by 
Arslan,  88 

Musaoo<l  Khan,  an  Abyssinian,  liecomif 
resent  of  Beejapoor,  346.  His  treaty 
with  Sivajee.  317 

Muscat  taken  by  the  Portuijuese,  222 

Musheer-ool-Moolk,  minister  of  Hyilet- 
ahad,  his  boast,  5:12.  A  hostage  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  5:{2.  Be- 
comes Meer  Alluni,  530.  Agn^es  to  di.a- 
bind  the  French  forces  at  H\deiabad, 
540 

Mutilation  of  criminals,  abolished  by  Fe- 
roze  Toghluk,  796 

Mutiny  of  Ktnopean  soldiers  in  1765,464. 
Checke<i  the  native  n-gimi'iits,  464.  Of 
the  offloprs  of  the  Bi;iigal  nriny.  .Vi:t. 
Settlement  of  their  claims,  5:14.  At 
Vellore,  566.  Of  European  offlcers  at 
Mailrns,  572.  Of  three  Sepoy  regiments 
at  Ilarrackpoor,  606.  Of  Bengal  trooi>-, 
in  1843,  662.  Of  the  Sepoys  in  1857. 
716 

Muttra,  temples  of,  plundered  by  Mah- 
mood  of  Ghiijinv,  8:i.  Again  jilundercd 
and  the  citizens  massacred,  421.  Mu- 
tiny of  the  Sepoys  at,  7  !5 

Mynpoorce,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at,  724. 
Who  are  defe.ate<l  at,  747 

Mvsoi-e.  4.  lYoops  of.  join  the  French, 
410,  411.  Invaded  by  the  Pdshwnh, 
415.  The  territory  divided,  and  the 
ancir'nt  kingdom  of.  nslnrcd  to  its 
nij-ih,  .544.  Invadeil  by  the  Pi'-shwah, 
446.  History  of,  453.  Its  )K)liticiil 
condition  in  1761.453.  Blse  and  pro- 
gress of  Ilyder  Ally.  451.  At  war  with 
tho  Mahrattas,  467.  Attacked  by 
them.  467.  Overrun  by  the  M 'hruttno, 
w  ho  defeat  Hyd^r  Ally,  and  compel  him 
to  surrender  territory.  474.  475.  .Socond 
war  with.  500.  Treaty  of  the  Nirjini 
anil  the  Mahrntt.is  for  the  partition 
of.  51!).  General  M'-d'iws'  campaign 
against,  .'i22.  I/onl  Cornwallis's  ram- 
paigns,  523.  624.  t'on'-limion  of  the 
war.  52'>.  Preparations  for  anothi-r 
war.  510.  Management  of  the  alTairn 
of.  asRumeil  liy  the  government  of  Iridin, 
626.  ProllJL'a'-y  and  ex'ravair.ince  of 
the  llajah  of.  626.  In-uriwtlon  of  hi>! 
pi-ople,  627.  Pensioned.  627.  Sir  Mark 
Cnbtion'g  tx-nevolnnt  Admini-tratica 
ni,  6'i7.    Irrigation  works  in,  78( 
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I^ADIRSHAII,  King  of  Persm.  takes 

'■^  Kandahar  and  Kalx)ol,  ol'J.  Invades 
India,  37!t.  Defeats  the  imperial  trooi>s, 
and  niarchis  with  the  emperor  lo  Dehly, 
«80.  Orders  a  massacre  and  phinder  of 
the  city,  380.  Presents  the  emperor  with 
his  crown,  and  seats  him  on  his  throne, 
SSO.  His  treatment  of  Saadut  Khan, 
381.  Leaves  Dehly,  881.  Uis  death, 
:«5 

Niipa._  or  serpent- worshipping  dynasty  of 
Magiidha,  49 

Nagas,  tribe  of,  36 

Nrtgavy,  city  of,  69 

Nagore,  Hindoo  temples  of,  destroyed, 
135 

Naffpoor,  Rajah  of,  attacked  by  Ameer 
Khan,  570.  Treaty  concluded  by  Lord 
Hastings  with  the,  585 

Nagpoor,  the  idiot  Rajah  of,  strangled, 
590.  Correspon'lence  of  the  minister 
with  the  Peshwah,  690.  Vibicad  by 
Cheetoo,  the  Pindharee  chief,  590. 
Attack  on  the  British  troops  by  Appa 
Sahib,  591.  Who  surrenders,  591.  His 
army  defeated  on  thespot,591.  British 
administration  of,  591.  An  adopted 
successor  proclaimed  Rajah  of,  597. 
'J'he  Rajah  of,  attains  his  majority, 
K12.  Mr.  Jenkins's  management  of  his 
affairs  daring  his  minority,  612.  An- 
nexed to  the  British  dominions,  700. 
Native  discussion  on  the  subject,  701. 
Objectionable  means  used  to  carry  out 
the  measure,  7(ri.  Partial  mutiny  of 
Madras  troops  at,  750.  Industrial  ex- 
hibition at,  778 

Uftgrakote,  temples  of,  plundered  by  the 
Mahomedans,  82.  fort  of,  retaken  by 
the  Hindoos,  87 

Nahapana,  King  of  Kashraere.  founds 
the  Sih  dynasty,  55,  60.  His  cave 
temple  at  Kamee,  61 

Namdar  Khan.  Kureem  Khan's  lieutenant, 
surrenders  and  provided  for,  594 

Kana  Furnawees,  Mahratta  minister  at 
Pooiia,  489.  His  counsels,  491.  Be- 
comta  prime  minister.  491.  His  pro- 
posal to  the  British,  493.  Sends  forces 
against  General  (joddard"3  reir,  494. 
Signs  the  treaty  of  !~albye.  496.  His 
negotiations  with  Hyder  Ally,  499. 
His  jetilousy  of  Sindia,  509,  518.  His 
demand's  against  Tippoo,  518.  Meets 
the  Mzam  at  Yatgeer,  519.  Applies  to 
theKnjrlish  for  assistance,  5!9.  Con- 
cludes an  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  519. 
And  with  I-ord  Gornwallis.  522.  Sets 
up  Holkar  as  a  check  to  Sindia,  529. 
Holkar  defeateJ,  530.  Nana  calls  up 
Pnreshram  Bhow,  530.  Presses  liis 
claims,  531.  Siiicide  of  his  master 
Mah^leo  Rao,  533.  Opposes,  but  sub- 
sequently reconciled  t<j,  Bajee,  533. 
Prevails  on  the  late  Peshwah's  widow 
to  adopt  Chimnajee  Appa,  535.  Who 
is  invested  as  Peshwah,  535.  Retires 
Into  the  Konkan  in  alarm,  535.     His 
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policy,  535.     Seized  by  Sindia.  and  im 
prisoned,     536,     537.       Relea3"d.     538, 
Visite<l  by  Bajee  Rao,  who  swears  to 
be  true  to  him,  544.     His  death  and 
character,  5 16 

Nana  Sahib  (Uh6ndoo  Punt),  adopted  by 
the  e.\-Peshwah,  698.  Who.sc  property 
he  inherits,  098.  Refiisod  the  continu- 
ance  of  the  Peshwah's  i>ension,  69s. 
The  town  and  territory  of  Bithoor  con- 
ferred on  him,  698.  His  plots  and 
emia.saries,  717.  His  agent  in  London, 
717.  His  progre.ss  from  st.ation  to 
station,  7'22,  His  asuranccs  of  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  to  the  Europeans 
at  Cawnpoor,  726.  Follows  the  muti- 
neers, and  brings  them  back,  726.  Hia 
purpose,  728.  His  treachery  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  Europeans,  7'28.  Joins  his 
brother,  and  outttanics  General  Wind- 
ham, 746.  Jons  the  rebel  leaders  at 
Bareilly,  753.  Proclaimed  Peshwah, 
758.  Driven  into  Nipal,  766.  Where 
he  dies  in  the  jungles,  766 

Nanda  dynasty  of  Maghada,  49 

Nandii,  King  of  Maghada,  put  to  death, 
49 

Nanda  Rai  of  Kalinga,  submits  to  Sool- 
tan  Mahmood  of  Ghuzny,  83 

Nao  Nihal  Singh,  succeetis  his  father  In 
the  Punjab,  667.     Killed,  668 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  appointed  to  the 
supreme  control  in  Sindo,  660.  His 
ignorance  of  the  people,  660.  Compels 
the  Ameers  to  sign  a  new  treaty,  66ii. 
Takes  Kmamgurh,  661.  Defeats  the 
Belochees  at  Meeanee,  661.  And  again 
at  Dubba,  662.  Conquers  the  Belochees 
and  other  trioes,  676.  Sent  to  India  :ii) 
commander-in-chief,  690.  His  foregone 
conclusions,  690,  691,  Refitsrd  per- 
mission to  act  independently  of  the 
governor- general  in  Council,  691.  Re- 
signs and  returns  to  England,  691 

Napier,  Brigadier  Robert,  defeats  the 
rebel  Sepoys  at  Jourah  Alipoor,  758 

Napoleon,  Emperor,  sends  au  embassy  to 
Persia,  567 

Narendraditya,  King  of  Kashmere,  builds 
part  of  the  lemple  at  Amravuti,  59 

Narnalla,  fort  of,  185.  Reduced  by 
Prince  Moorad,  271.  Taken  by  Rugho- 
jee  Bhoslay,  413 

Narraiii,  battles  of,  91,  92 

Narrain  Kao  invested  as  P6shwah,  487. 
Killed  in  a  mutiny,  487 

Narrain  Singh,  Rao,  ilajah  of  Benares, 
maintains  onler  there,  735 

Narrain  Singh,  Rijah  Deo,  of  B«narn«, 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Council, 
772 

Narsinha  Rainh,  of  Beejanugger,  191. 
His  death,  191 

Narupati  dynasty,  dominions  of  the,  73 

Nasir  Jung,  second  son  of  Nizatn-oil- 
Moolk,  his  suspicious  conduct.  381, 
Attixcked  by  Bajee  Rdo,  but  gains  no 
advant:i:,'e,  381.  Takes I'o  anus  agAin^t 
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ftis  fatli!r,  383,  3S4,  Taken  pruioner 
to  his  father,  384 

Nnsir  Jung,  his  contest  with  Mozuffer 
Jung,  4(1;').  Takes  Arcot.  40U  Breaks 
up  the  French  alliance, 400.  Negotiates 
with  Dupleix,  whose  deruamls  are  ac- 
cepted, 4(»>,  4U7.  Attacked  by  Dupleix 
and  shot,  407 

Nosir  8hah  Poorby.  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Bengal,  l.'i].     His<ieath,  lAl 

Kasir-ooJ-deen,  King  of  Uehly.  &■« 
Mullik  Khoosroo 

Ka«ir-ood-deun  GholAm,  o  slave,  usurps 
the  throne  of  Bengal,  but  deposed,  lol 

yasir-ood-dcen  Khiljy,  imprisons  his 
younger  brother,  and  ascends  the 
throne  of  JIalwah,  144.  His  expedition 
to  Chittore,  144.     His  death,  144 

Sasir-ood-Kleen  Kubacha,  becomes  inde- 
jwndent  in  Sinde,  9o,  9G,  SuIkIucs 
the  Soomiiras  of  Sinde,  and  dci-laros 
himself  king,  151!.  Defeats  the  King  of 
Kharizra,  1 JG.  Conquers  Sirhind,  \o(i. 
Fails  to  take  Lahore,  loC.  Defeated 
by  Jeldl-ood-deen,  son  of  the  King  of 
Kharizm,  15t;.     Drowned,  157 

Nft»ir-ood-deen  Malimooci,  becomes  King 
of  Dohly,  'JH.  Hi  J  habiLs  and  character, 
99.  His  beneficent  government,  99.  Sub- 
dues the  Uajah  of  JVurwur,  99.  And 
the  relK-l  Rajpoots,  'lO.      His  death,  99 

Na^ir-ood-deen  Toghluk,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Dehly,  120.     His  chai-actcr, 

120.  Compelled  to  fly,  120.     Hecaltetl 

121.  Att.icked  by  his  rival  Alwo  Bukr, 
121.  Who  drives  him  out  of  Dehly, 
121.  Again  seated  on  the  throne,  121. 
Defeats  an  attempt  to  plunder  the 
<apitiil,  121.     IHs  death.  121 

Nn»ir-oo(l-Dowlah,  succeeds  his  father 
ns  Nizam,  <!lti.  Demands  the  recall 
of  all  English  officers  employed  in  his 
territories,  HI 6.  Con(!ition  of  his  do- 
minions. G;JIJ.  llcforni  of  hiscontingent, 
i!:>0.  Remonstrance  of  llu'  Court  of 
])irectf(rs  with  him,  G:10.  ('(uulitionof 
his  dominions,  G'.i.'i.  Appoints  Sumj- 
ool-Moolk  as  minister,  G9G.  But  re- 
moves him  from  office,  G9G.  Api)oints 
others,  G9G.  Sei"vices  of  his  contingent 
during  the  .Sei>oy  nintiny,  741.  Partial 
mutiny  of  tlie  llvdrrabatl  contingent, 
7iiO.  Ijoyal  coiuluct  of  him  and  his 
minister,  7i;o.  Decorated  with  the  star 
of  India,  771.  Provinces  restored  to 
him.  771 

NaMuk,  Boodbist  cxcnvalioaa  at,  made, 
.'.9 

Katjil,  discovered  by  De  Gamn,  216 

Natives  of  India,  the  puljlic  service 
o(K'ne<l  to,  G29.  Kligiblu  for  gome 
judicial  offices,  7fi9 

Naval  bri^rade.  their  servires  at  K/ijwah, 
714.     And  at  Cawnpoor,  717 

Kaw&bgimj,  defeat  of  the  reijel  Sepoys  at, 
7.Vt 

Maxook.  Prince,  placed  on  the  throne  of 
KoHhmcre,  13:2 
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Nearchus,  his  voyage.  47 

Needlework  among  Indian  girle,  l.") 

Neemuch,  mutinj-  of  the  .<eiK)ys  at,  i'.'4. 
Attjicked  by  the  relx>ls,  748.  Uelicvc<l 
by  Brigadier  Stuart,  748 

Negapatam,  naval  action  off,  400.  Bo- 
sieged  and  taken  by  Sir  Hector  Mur.ro, 
S02 

Negrit6s,  their  manners  and  custonu,  :f4. 
'I'lieir  weapons,  :m 

Nehiuig  Klian,  Abyssinian  chief,  sup- 
ports the  claim  of  Shall  Ally  to  the 
throne  of  Ahmednugger,  313.  Joins 
Chand  Beebee  in  the  fort,  313.  Resists 
the  queen,  and  revolts,  315.  AttcmpUi 
to  oppose  the  Moghuls,  but  escapes  to 
Joonair.  315 

Neilgberry  mountains,  3 

Neill,  Colonel  James,  goes  Vi  Benares, 
with  the  1st,  Miuli-as  Fnsil-ers,  731. 
Joinetl  by  Havelock  at  Allahat)ad,  73.>. 
Puts  the  Sikhs  out  of  the  fort,  73.'>. 
Left  in  command  at  Cawnpoor,  7:!7. 
His  acts  there,  737.  lulled  by  a  chanoo 
stiot,  739 

Nerbudda  river,  3 

Ncwspaj)er,  the  first  native,  published  In 
India,  .'■)99 

Nicholson,  Captiin,  his  proceedings  in 
Bengal,  393  ;■ 

Nicholson,  Colonel,  foIlowB  the  Sepoy 
I  niutineers  from  Murdan,  and  punishen 
i  them,  723.  Disarms  the  inntlnoim 
I  Sepoys  at  Umritsir,  730.  Punislus 
I  them  ilt  Sealkote,  7:!0,  732.  Joins  the 
l  conmiandcr-in-chief  before  Dehly,  732. 
I  Defi'ats  a  force  at  Nnjufgurh,  73.'. 
I  Leads  an  assaulting  column  at  the 
I  Kashmerc  gate  of  Dehly,  740.  Killed, 
I       740 

'  Nicolls,  Sir  .Ta-sixr,  commander-in- 
chief,  ordered  to  evacuate  Afghanistan, 
G.'>G 

NikosiAr,  younger  eon  of  Prince  Akbur, 
rel)ellion  in  his  favour,  3G8 

Nizam,  the.  ^S-i*  Nizam  Ally  ;  Salabut 
Jung;  Sikiinder  Jah 

Nizam  Ally  usurjis  his  bnither  Siilabnt 
Jung's  authority,  4  1.').  Gives  up  the 
great  sciil  and  accepts  the  government 
of  Ilyderabiul,  43.">.  Flies  to  Boorhan- 
))Oor,  43.1.  His  cont<-st  with  liisbrothei 
Salabut  Jung,  44.').  His  artillery  officer 
Ibrahim  Khan  fJardee,  41.").  Repuliiefl 
Jan(K)jce  Bhoslay,  44.').  Takes  Aurun- 
pabiul,  and  marches  to  Hyderal)ad.41') 
BecouH-s  minister,  and  the  contest  set- 
tled, 4IG.  Marches  with  his  brother 
against  the  PtVhwah,  44(i.  Dcfeat»l, 
447.  Makes  |H'are,  447.  .Toitis  his  bro- 
ther Salabut  Jung  against  the  Mah- 
rattas,  4G1.  Dethroni'S  and  puts  hi« 
brother  to  rteath,  4r,l.  Defeated  by  th« 
Maliratta-s,  4G7.  Whom  ho  joins,  lui  I 
attat'ks  Bcrar,  4t!7.  Makes  a  treaty 
with  tlie  Knglish  res|)ecting  the  Nor- 
thern Circars,  4GH.  .Toiirn  the  Kngllab, 
and  captures   Bangalore   and   reduoc/l 
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VolignrB,  4G8.  His  intrigues,  468.  Joins 
Hvder  Ally  against  the  English,  4G8. 
'J  hey  attack  Colonel  Smith,  4(iS,  4G9. 
But  are  defeated,  4ti!t.  Negotiates  with 
f^initli,  4t;!i.  Avowedly  negotiates  with 
Sladnis,  4G!>.  Jlovenient  of  Bengal 
troops  into  his  dominions,  409.  Forced 
to  return  to  Beedcr,  and  cede  more 
territory  to  the  JIahrattas.  487.  His 
reputed  alliance  with  Uyder  Ally  and 
with  the  JIahrattas.  4!t4.  Kflfect  of  Sir 
Thomas  Knnihold's  treaty  with  Basalut 
Jung  ou  the  Nizam,  4'J9.  His  neutra- 
lity secured  by  Mr.  Hastings,  50:!. 
Joia'3  the  Mahrattas  against  Tippoo 
Sooltan,  &I9.  Surrenders  the  Guntoor 
Sircar,  621.  Semis  an  embassy  to 
Tippoo,  521.  Joins  the  English  against 
Tippoo,  522.  His  traitorous  conduct, 
625.  Operations  of  his  troops,  623. 
Their  nsclessiieis,  52:J.  His  disputes 
with  the  Mahratta>,  530.  Refusal  of 
his  application  by  Sir  John  thore,  530. 
Uejeots  the  Mahratta  claims,  and  goes 
to  war,  531.  I)efeaie<l  at  Kurdlah,531. 
Kxecutes  a  humiliating  treaty,  531. 
])isinisses  the  English  brigade,  532. 
Hebellion  of  his  son.  Ally  Jah,  532. 
AVTio  poisons  himself,  532.  Concludes 
the  treaty  of  Mhar,  53t;.  Proposal  of 
the  Peshwah  to  attack  him,  537.  Con- 
cludes a  new  treaty  with  the  EngUsh, 
515.  Advantages  gained  by  him,  545. 
His  death.  559 

Nizam  Khan,  elected  king.  SeeSiktmder 
Lody 

Nizam  Shah  Bahmuny,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  the  Deccan,  172.  Care  be- 
stowed on  him  by  his  mother,  172.  His 
kingdom  invaded  by  the  Hindoos  of 
Vurungnl,  173.  And  by  the  Sooltan 
of  Malwab,  173.  Who  is  compelled  to 
retreat,  173.  Nizam  Shah's  sudden 
death,  174 

Niiani  Shahv  dvnastv  of  Ahmcdnugger, 
2ij;-21 1,  306-316.     End  of  the,  329 

Nizam-ood-deen,  vizier  of  the  King  of 
Dehly,  101.  Encourages  the  King  in 
debauchery.  101.     Poiioneti,  101 

Nizam-ood-deen,  Jim,  King  of  Sinde, 
1.57 

Ni«am-ood-deen  Nunda,  Jam,  succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  Sinde,  158.  Invasions  of 
the  Toorkomans  of  Kandahar,  158.  His 
death, 158 

Nizam-ool-Moolk,  a  noble  of  the  Deccan, 
puts  Khwajah  Jehan  Toork  to  death, 
174.  Attacks  and  takes  K6hrla,  174, 
194.  Killed,  104 

Ni2am-ool-?(Ioolk,  Chin-Khilich  Khan 
rewarded  with  the  title  of,  .',C3,  365. 
Made  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  365. 
Favours  the  Kolapoor  party  in  the 
Stat',  366.  Removed  to  the  goverii- 
men  t  of  Moor.ulabnJ,  366.  Atid  to  that 
of  Ma'  wah,  369.  His  vigour  in  Deccan 
affairs,  370.  Ifarches  into  that  pro- 
viuoe,    370.     Takes    Asseergurh    and 
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Boorhanpoor,  and  defeats  the  imperi.il 
fories,  370.  Joined  by  other  imperial- 
ist commanders,  371.  The  Empcvf^r 
and  Hoosein  Ally  march  against  hiik, 
371.  Congratulates  thcemiieror  on  hii 
success,  372.  Becomes  vizier,  372. 
Arrives  at  Dehly,  and  finds  intrigues 
against  him,  372.  Appointed  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Guzerat,  373.  Slanhes 
there,  372.  Overcomes  Hyder  Kooly 
Khan,  373.  Returns  to  Dclily,  373. 
Effects  of  his  return,  373.  Resigus 
office  as  vizier  and  proceeds  to  the 
Deccan,  as  lieutenant  of  the  empire, 
373.  Plot  formed  against  l.ini  at 
Dehly,  374.  Moobariz  Khan  sent  against 
him.  374.  Wlio  is  killed  in  ar.tion,  374. 
Alarclies  southwards  and  takes  (iol- 
coudah  and  Hyderabad,  374.  Deprived 
of  his  viceroyalty  of  Giizerat  and  Mal- 
wah,  374.  His  successful  intrigues 
against  the  Mahratta-,  375.  Comes  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Peshwah,  37(:. 
Negotiates  with  the  emperor,  and  takes 
command  of  the  army,  378.  Meets  the 
JIahrattas  at  Bhopal,  378.  Retreats. 
379.  Makes  the  convention  of  SSeronj, 
379.  Returns  to  Dehly,  381.  Leaves 
his  son  in  charge,  and  goes  to  the  Dec- 
can,  381.  Suspicious  conduct  of  his 
second  son,  381.  Supports  the  Posh- 
WHh's  claims  at  court,  383.  Rebellion 
of  his  second  son,  Nasir  Jung,  in  the 
Deccan,  383.  Which  he  suppresses, 
and  ai-ranges  the  affairs  of  the  Carnatic, 
384.  Declines  the  offer  of  vizier  to  the 
Emperor  .\^hme<l  Shah,  386.  His  great 
age,  386.  Appoints  Anwur  Sahib  Na- 
wab  of  the  Carnatic,  400.  His  death, 
386,  405 

Nizam-ool-Moolk  Bhciry,  chief  of  the 
Deccany  party,  176.  His  plot  against 
the  minister  Khwaja  Mahmood  Gawan, 
176.  Whose  death  he  procures,  177. 
Becomes  prime  minister,  180.  His 
origin  and  career,  180,  181.  Meditates 
independence,181.  Puttodeath,  18i,2o7 

Noor  Jehan,  her  origin,  321.  Manied  to 
the  Emperor  Jehangeer,  321 .  Honours 
paid  to  her,  321.  Her  decorous  and 
magnificent  court,  321.  Death  of  her 
father,  323.  Her  intrigues,  323.  Her 
jealousy  of  Mohubut  Khan,  324.  At- 
tacks Mohubut  Khan's  camp,  and  en- 
deavours to  rescue  the  emperor,  324. 
Her  danger,  325.  Fails,  and  voluntarily 
joins  him,  325.  Her  successful  plot  to 
release  him,  325.  Sends  Mohubut 
Khan  against  Prince  Sh.ah  Jehan,  325. 
Retires  into  privacy,  326.  Her  subse- 
quent life,  326 

Noosrut  Khan  Toghluk  attempts  to  ob- 
tain the  throne  of  Dehly,  121.  Expelled 
from  the  city.  122,  123 

Noronha,  Garcia  de,  Portuguese  viceroy 
in  India,  protects  the  I'ricce  Aldoolla, 
or  Z.li:lloo  Khan,  282.  Befusce  to  giyo 
him  up,  2-<2 
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Nortli,  Lrid,  his  transactions  with   the  ! 
Compnny,  470  > 

North-west  pas^n^e  to  India,  curly  eu- 
iU.':ivours  to  tiiiil  a,  'J8l 

Korth-west  provinces,  Innd  settlement  of 
tlie,  uiiilor  tlie  superintendence  of  Mr. 
llDbert  ilertins  Bird,  C27,  i;-.'8.  Est.i- 
Mished  ;is  a  fourth  pre.-iiUeney,  .ind  Sir 
("hiirles  Metcalfe  appointed  lirot  gover- 
nor, GJ9 

Norton,  Captain,  his  detachment  driven 
ill  liy  the  Burmese,  (>i).< 

Kott,  General,  captures  KhelAt,  64fi. 
TTiiable  to  advance  on  Kabool,  G)8. 
I'efeats  the  iiisurj^ents  at  Kandahar, 
(i9l.  The  Earl  of  l',llenboron^h's  dis- 
patch to  him,  (i".G.  Leaves  Kandahar, 
i)>6.  His  inarch, G'>7.  Defeats Shuinsh- 
ood-deen,  and  lilows  up  the  fortitica- 
ti(ms  of  Ghuzny,  C>8.  Brings  away 
the  gates  of  .Somuath,  6">8 

Nowgong,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at.  725 

NiiHva,  Juan  de,  his  exjieditioii  to  India, 
■-'18.  Trades  with  Caniianore,  •-'IC. 
Defeats  the  fleet  of  the  Zamorin  of 
Calicut,  I'lG.     Returns  home,  218 

Nnjee'o-ooiI-Dowlah,  appointed  to  com 
maud  the  imperial  army,  4. '2.  Supcr- 
.setled  by  the  vizier,  422.  I'rotei^ts  the 
Prince  l{oyal  of  Dehly,  438.  Besieged 
in  Dehly,  but  escipcs,  447.  Drives 
Covind  I'unt  across  the  tianges,  448. 
Defeats  Dutt.ajee  Sindia.  418.  His 
independence,  4.")1.  His  ti^iTitory  and 
rapital  city,  4.51.  Induces  the  M.ahraU 
tas  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dehly,  47t'. 
Defe,ite.l  by  the  Mahrattas,  477 

Jsujeeb  Khan,  Rohilla  chief,  plundered  by 
the  Mahratt.as,  477 

Nujm-ood-Uowlah.  second  sson  of  Mecr 
Jatlier,  Ixx-omes  Naw.ab  of  Bengal,  4(i[. 
Hands  over  the  military  defence  of 
Bengal  to  the  Company,  4ti2,  4U;j.  His 
dealii,  4(;4 

Nujuf  Kh.in,  resumes  ofBce  .is  minister  at 
Dehly,  .IhS.  Exp<'ls  the  garrisons  of 
the  Mahr.ittas.  508.  THs  successes 
against  the  .Iat«,  .'51)8.     His  ilcnth,  .".08 

Najufgiirh, defeat  of  the  .Scixjy  mutineei-s 
at.  7.!2 

Kuldroog,  btittle  near,  lOfl.  The  fortifi- 
cations of,  renewc<l  by  King  .\lly  Adil 
Shah,  208.  Ceded  U)  EiiL'lish  manage- 
ment, •i!i7.  Province  of,  restored  to  the 
Nizam.  771 

Nundidroog,  taken  by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
.^24 

Nundkoomar,  his  charges  against  Mr. 
Hikstings,  IS.l.  KiMiud  guilty  of  forgeiy, 
and  erecnte<l,  48C 

Nunjcr.'ij,  regent  of  M\  sore,  assists  Ma- 
homeil  .■Mly,  4<*.  His  rlaliiis  abaudoncnl, 
•II-').  His  dominions  inva<lcl  by  the 
lv.»lr.vnh.  4 IS.  Coinpromis<-8  the  de- 
mands of  the  Pcshwaii,  410 

Nurgoiind,  Itajah  of,  murders  Mr.  Man- 
gon,  7(;l.  Tbe  fort  of,  captured  and 
di'ii  iiitli-l,  7M 
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Nursing  Di'^o.  Tlajah  of  Bundelkhiiiu),  lib 

insurrection,  'S'li 
Nui-sing  Rai,  R.ajah  of  Kehrla,  makes  an 

iiicu'sion  into  Berar,  liJii.     Defeated  l.\ 

King  Eerozc  Shah  of  the  Deccau,  IbJ. 

1«7 
Nursincra,  Il.ijah  of,  reduced  by  Sooltan 

Mahomed  Shah  II.  of  the  Deccan,  17.'< 
Nursinga,  or  Nursing,  Rai,  his  country 

conquered  by  the  Mahomedans,  211 
Nuseeb,    son    of    Alla-oo<l-<leeu    Poorby, 

succeeds  to  the  throne  i>f  Bengal,  102 
Nusseer  Khan,  King  of  iC4i.indesli,  makei 

wiir  against  the  Deccjin,  1G9.  DefeaU'd. 

IG!) 
Nusseer  Khan,  elevated  to  the  throne  o1 

(i  iizerat,  2!tl .     But  deposed  in  favour  lA 

his  brother,  2!ll 
Nusseerabad,   mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at, 

724 
Nu/.zur  Mahomed,  Bnlkh  transferred  by 

tlie  emperor  to,  JM) 


r\CHTERLONY,    CoIoik-1     (afterwards 

^-'  General  Sir  David),  his  gallant  u.-- 
fence  of  Dehly,  .^Gl.  Advanc-es  to  the 
banks  of  the  .Sutlej,  and  declares  Sirliind 
under  tbe  protection  of  the  Biiti.-h 
government,  5C8.  Hi-  position  in  tin-' 
Coorklia  war,  577.  'j  'tains  only  par- 
tiid  success,  ."i78.  Ardour  of  bis  triKips, 
.■)79.  Opens  the  seconil  eanipatgn.  .'>7;i. 
Marches  on  Khatniandoo,  and  compels 
the  Ghoorka-s  to  execute  a  treaty, 
Mi).  Thankeil  and  voted  a  pen.siou.  .Wli. 
Commands  the  reserve  near  Dehly.  o^i'-. 
Obtains  the  Patau  artillery  without 
blootlshed,  .5!)4.  His  preparations  to 
attack  Bhurtpoor,  C0!t.  Ordered  by  thi- 
governor- general  to  recall  hU  troops 
and  proclamatiou,  GOO.  Rcsigna,  and 
di(s  of  a  broken  luart,  GOO 

O'llanlon,  Captain  Pringlc,  at  the  bottlo 
of  I'eroze  SliiMier,  G71 

Omar,  the  C  diph,  founds  Busanra,  7.» 

Unii;hund,  the  banker,  conducts  tlie  ue- 
gotiations  for  pence  iHJtweeu  tli.;  Nawab 
and  the  English,  42G.  Bwomes  prime 
mlviser  to  the  NawAb,  428.  His  part 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Nawab, 
4;il.  A  false  tre?ty  m:ide  with  him, 
4:fl.     Dies  an  idiot,  4:t2 

OiK-ha,  fort  of,taken  hy  Mahomed  aho<iry, 
90 

Oodgcer,  treaty  of,  466 

Oodipoor,  Itaua  of,  his  provinces  restoreil 
r,'Xi 

Oody  Singh,  Rana,  loses Chittore,  2«:{ 

OixJypoiir,  successful  campaign  of  the 
im;>erial  forces  in,  .121.  SubmiKsion  i^f 
the  liana,  who  is  created  a  noble  of  t'.e 
empire,  321.  One  of  the  Rajpixjt  states, 
4.VJ 

Oojcyn,  city  of,  taken  by  AltinUb,  an-l 
the  HindiK)  idols  destroyeil,  96.  Tli" 
capit.il  of  Malwah  under  the  llin  t'Mj 
rajahs,  139.     The  %at  of  loariiiuK  and 
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ooi, 

iji:icncc,    140.     Defeat    of    Rajah    Joy 
Singh  near,  33o 
Oolpiir  veiled  to  the  English,  -198 
Oomajee    Na'ik,    his    iiisun-ection,    GIC. 

.Vrr35t«d  ami  pnnisheii,  G16 
Oomdiit-ool-Ooiiira'-,  Nawab  of  the  Car- 
natic,    his     traitorous    correspondence 
with  Tippoo  Sooltan,  W8.     Ilia  dea:h, 
548 
Ooiiiur,  fonrth  son  of  AUa-ooil-ileen  Khiljy, 
succeeds  as  Kingof  Dehly,  111.  Ueposed 
and  hlimletl.  Ill 
Ooraons,  aborigin.il  tribe  of,  3C,  .37 
(>)i-ch4n,  battle  of,  296,  3l>fi 
Oos-Shurk,  S^joltan  of  Jooiipoor,   foands 
the  Shiirhy  dynasty,  lO'J.    See  Johau, 
Kwajnh 
Oos-Sulatt-en  Poorby,  King  of    Bengal, 

IH 
Ooscotta  ceded  to  the  Mahratta.  475 
Oossoor,  defejit  of  Colonel  Wood  by  Hyder 

Xily  at,  472 
Opium,  regulation  for  the  legislation  of 

the  trade  in,  of  Mahvah,  G21 
Oris?a,  4.  Conquered  by  Itakta  Babu. 
.")•).  Invaded  by  Mahniood  Shah  of 
.JijonfXKJr,  l-JS.  Again  invaded  by 
Hoosein  Shah,  and  forced  to  pay  tri- 
bute, 154.  Invaded  by  llatiomed  Shah 
U.  of  the  Deccan,  17'.  Retained  by 
Dawood  Khan,  '265.  But  reverts  subse- 
(luently  to  the  Emperor  Akbur,  2tio. 
Ceded  by  Alivcrdy  Khan  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  308.  The  groat  famine  in.  in 
18GG,  779.  Scheme  for  the  irrigation 
of,  781,  783.  Lord  Xapier's  measures 
fgr  the  relief  of  the  people,  703 
Omiuz   taken   by  the    Portuguese,   222. 

Who  erect  a  fort  there,  223 
Ornaments  of  IIii.d(X)3  and  Mahomedans, 

U 
Orr,  Captain,  rescue  of  his  widow.  7.52 
<>sl>om8,  Lieut.,  restores  order  in  Rewah, 

751 
O'Shaughnessy,  Dr.   (now  Sir  William), 
osta'Ii-shcs  electric  telegraph  commuui- 
catioa  in  India,  G99 
Ostend   India  Company,  formation   and 

withdrawal  of  the,  393 
Cthman  Ghoory,  Prince,  of  ilalwah,  set 

inside  by  the  vizier,  142 
Oadb,  Chaiiikya  dynasty  of,  68.  Shujah- 
ood-Dowlah  becomes  viceroy  of,  421. 
Attempts  of  the  vizier  to  assert  tlie 
imperial  authority  over  it,  421.  Its 
indei^ndence,  451.  Treaties  with,  ab- 
rogated by  the  Council  ot  Calcutta, 
435.  Officers  of,  settled  by  Lord  Corii- 
wallis,520.  State  of,  in  1797.  534.  Affairs 
of,  adjusted  by  Marquess  Wellesley,  649. 
Visited  by  Lord  Amher.-t,  61 1.  Mr. 
Ma/ldock's  account  of  the  condition  of, 
in  1831,622.  Its  continue<l  misgovern- 
mcnt.  622.  Question  of  the  succes-ion 
to  the  throne  of.  635.  Various  claims, 
635.  Nasir-ood-Do«lah  finally  en- 
throned. 63o.  Condition  of  the  king- 
lOTE,  li)a,    Cluiract«r  of  the  king,  7U5. 
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Rcpoated  warnings  given  him,  TO.'. 
Otticiid  minutes  on  the  gucstiim,  7IW. 
Opinions  of  the  governor-general,  .Sir 
.7ohn  Low,  and  Colonel  Slecman,  790. 
Opinion  in  England,  707.  Aunexetl 
by  proclamation  to  British  India,  707. 
Mistakes  of  the  government  in,  722. 
DlsalTcction  in,  722.  Mutiny  of  nati\e 
regimciits  in,  722.  Events  of  tlie 
Sepoy  mutiny  in,  726.  Lord  Canninir'a 
proclamation  respecting,  7i;2.  The  Ta- 
lookdars  of,  762.  Sir  James  Outram's 
re.Tionstrance  against  the  proclamation, 
763.  Irrigation  woiks  in,  783.  Act 
relating  to  the  rights  ot  cultivators  in, 
787,  788 

Ouseley,  Sir  Gore,  sent  by  England  rji 
permanent  envoy  to  Persia,  569 

Outram,  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir 
James),  his  success  in  reclamation 
of  the  Bheels,  615.  Pursues  iJost  Ma- 
homed into  the  mountains,  G44.  His 
i-eport  resijecting  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
.'^iiide,  660.  Jleets  tiiein  .at  Hyder.iba.1, 
661.  Refuses  lii"  share  of  Sind'!  jii  ize 
money,  6G1.  His  conuuentary  on  '  i'liu 
Conquest  of  Sinde,*  677.  .Assumes  the 
command  of  the  army  sent  against 
Persia,  713.  Defeats  the  Persians  at 
Biirrasjoon,  713.  Attacks  Mohamr.ali, 
714.  Peace  concluded,  714.  Joins 
Ilavelock,  and  marches  to  LukUuow, 
733.  Which  is  relieved,  733.  As- 
sumes the  command  in  Lukbnow, 
744.  HLs  0]x;ration3  against  the  rebels 
outside  the  city,  747,  749.  Attacked 
by  the  enemy  in  force,  but  defeats  them, 
750.  Clears  the  defences  north  of  the 
city,  751.  Carries  the  iron  bridge  and 
the  Moosee  B.agh,  7.')2.  His  remon- 
strance  against  Lord  Canning's  pro- 
clamation respecting  Oudh,  763.  Which 
is  disjinned,  763.  Number  of  anus  col- 
le-tcd,  7G3.     His  ileath,  769 

Owda-Nulla,  Meer  Ciussim  defeated  nt. 
460  » 

Owsah,  fort  of,  185 

0.\enden,  Mr.,  present  at  Sivajee's  en- 
tlu-onement,  345.  Sent  as  ambassu'Jrr 
to  Sivixjee,  with  whom  he  makes  a 
treaty,  391 


pACHECO,    Duarte,   left    to    defend 
•*-     Cochin,  220.    Defeats  the  Zamuiin'i 

for,  es,  220,  221 
Padshah   Beebee,  daughter  of  .Ally  .\dll 
Shah  II.  of   Beejaijoor,  344.     Dispute 
regarding  her,  o4G.     Her  noble  con- 
duct, 3)6 
Paitan,  capital  city  of,  72 
I'alii  dynasty  of  Bengal,  52 
I  Palar  rive--,  3 

I  Palgantchery,  reduced  by  Colonel  Fuijer- 
I  ton,  506.  Surrenders  to  CciiRnil  JA<^ 
j       dows,  522 

'  Pali  lanp:age  first  cultivated,  .50 
Paliars,  aboriginal  race  of,  87 
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Palibothm,  ancient  city  of,  49 

I'almcr,  Messrs.  Willinm,  and  Co.,  esta- 
lilisi.ed  as  bankers,  601.  Lend  sixty 
lacs  to  the  Nizam's  minister,  GOI. 
Their  house  suppressed,  602.  Cansts 
of  their  insolvency,  GO:).  Diaciissions 
in  rurliament  an<l  in  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  respecting  their  affairs,  G'2l 

Palmer,  Colonel,  surrenders  Ghuziiy  to 
the  Afghans,  651 

Pftm  Naik  of  Wakingt^rah,  rel>els,  352. 
Kffoi-ts  to  rciluco  him,  ',i'>'2,  3^5.  The 
defile  of  Wakingcrah  taken  by  storni, 
856.  lint  the  Naik  retires  to  Soorpoor 
or  Sborapoor,  3''6.  Assisted  by  Uun- 
na.ieo  Jaiiow,  S'C 

Pandiira  D6o  Rai,  becomes  Kajah  of 
Bc<januf.'gor,  1!»0.  His  war  with  the 
Balnnunv  kingdom,  190.  Makes  peace 
with  tho'Moslems.  l!ll.     His  death,  191 

Pandoo  Nuddee,  defeat  of  the  rebel 
t^epoys  at,  7:16 

Pandvan  dynasty,  66.    Account  of  the,  67 

Pan:put,  hattles'of,  127,  231,  256,  449 

Pantheon,  the  Hindoo,  31 

Par.oflis,  M.,  attacks  Fort  St.  David,  but 
fails,  402 

Patans,  their  origin,  569.  Their  restless- 
ness  and  fierceness,  569.  Their  pre- 
datory movements  under  Ameer  Khan, 
569 

Patna,  rebellion  in,  put  down,  437.  Be- 
.Kii"„'ctl  by  the  Prince  Royal  ancl  his 
allies,  4:;8.  Bnt  abandoned  by  them, 
4:!9.  The  Emperor  Shah  AUum  driven 
from  before,  456.  He  returns  and 
l>esicge3  it,  456.  But  is  completely 
rtefeiitc<i,  466.  Massacre  of  English 
prisoners  at,  459.  Seized  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
459 

PiVtun,  battle  near,  529 

PawJingurh  captured  by  the  British,  556 

Peach,  Colonel,  subdues  the  Northern 
Clrcars,  and  invades  the  Nizam's  do- 
minions, 469 

PcHCock.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Barnes^,  brings 
forwani  Mr.  Muiaulay's  jx-nal  code.  712 

Poacoi'k-thronc  of  Uehly  carried  off  by 
tlip  Persians.  :(8:1 

I*<-at,  Captain,  at  the  storming  of  Ghuzny, 
i:i:i 

Peel,  Captain  Sir  William,  gains  a  victory 
over  the  reliel  Sepoys  at  K&jwah,  but 
killed,  741.7.52 

Peelajce  Oiilkwar,  obtains  he  grant  of 
fhriuth  of  Cuzerat,  375.  Asisassinatetl, 
376 

Pier  Mahomeil,  grands  )n  of  Telmoor, 
invades  India,  122.    Captures  Moolton, 
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V<  gn.  Major  Hill's  defence  of,  G93. 
noxcd  to  British  India,  6M 

Pi'iiaar  river,  3 

Penal  co<le,  comnienceil  by  Mr.  M.icaulay, 
712.     Trieil  in  wmie  local  it  ii^,  712 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  .'^teani  Naviga- 
tion Company,  success  and  iini>ortan*.o 
Of  the,  621 


Pcnk6nd.ih,  the  Beeianugjer  dynasty 
settles  for  a  time  at,  300.  .loins  Ah- 
metinuggcr  against  Beejapoor,  804. 
War  between  the  Rajah  of,  and  Uol- 
condah, 318 

Penny,  Brigadier,  at  Chillianwallah,  CSS 

Periplus,  mention  of  the  Pandyan  dy- 
nasty in  the,  66 

Perron,  M.,  at  the  battle  of  Khnrdlah, 
531.  Commands  Siudia's  forces,  556. 
Resigns,  5.56 

Persia,  tra<ie  of  the  English  with,  esta- 
blished, 388.  E.ist  India  Company's 
possessions  in,  395.  Embassy  to,  sent 
by  Lord  Wellosloy,  549.  Missions  sent 
by  Lord  Minfo'  to,  569.  Sir  Oore 
Ouscley  appointed  jiemninent  envoy, 
669.  War  declared  by  (Jreat  Britain 
against,  713.  Events  "of  the  war,  713, 
714.     Peace  concluded,  714 

Persian  Gulf,  piracy  in  the,  suppressed 
by  the  British,  570 

Pei-sians  invade  and  tike  Kandahar,  323. 
Their  intrigues  in  Afghanistan,  639, 
Besiege  Henit,  but  the  siego  raised, 
639.  Their  intrigues  with  Kamrdn  of 
Herilt.  644 

Pert:ib  Rao  Gooznr,  Sivajee's  general, 
defeats  the  imperial  forces  in  the 
Deccan,  341.  Phindo's  the  country  of 
Beejapoor,  344.     Kflle-!.  344 

Pertab  Singh  murdered.  668 

Pertal)gurh  fortiticd  by  Sivajce,  83'1. 
Who  destroys  a  Beejajmor  army  near, 
338 

PeshAwnir  taken  by  SulKioktngeen,  78. 
Defeat  of  the  nniteii  Hindoo  forces  at, 
82.  Invaded  by  M:ihomc<l  Ghoory.  91. 
Occupied  by  Rnnjeet  Singh.  637.  Who 
is  defeated  by  the  .\fghans,  637.  Mutiny 
of  the  Sikh  contin^'pnt  at,  651.  Pro- 
posal of  Chutt«r  Singh  to  deliver  up 
the  city  to  the  Afghans,  g83.  The 
SeiHiy  mnrineers  at,  disanne<I,  72:i. 
Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at,  730.  Pursned, 
and  destroyed,  731 

Pcsh6ra  Singh,  adopted  son  of  Runjeci 
Singh,  rettels,  609.  Taken  and  p\it  to 
death.  669 

PcSshwah,  or  chief  minister  of  state  of  the 
Mahrattas,  366.  Ilia  i)os.s<<ssion8,  45-.', 
Intrigues  of  the  ortl'-e  of,  5:t5,  5:i6. 
Duration  of  the  authority  of  the,  591. 
See  Ammt ;  Bajoe  ;  Ballajce  ;  Slahdoo 
Narrain  ;  Rughonath  ItAo 

PetruR.  an  Armenian,  in  Meer  Caaslm's 
service,  460 

Phillour,  Sepoy  outbreak  preventot!  at, 
723 

Picton,  Colonel,  commands  H.M.  12th 
regiment  at  Travancore,  571 

Pigott.  Ix)nl  (formerly  Mr.),  sent  out  a^ 
president  of  the  Council  of  Madr.is, 
497.  Arranges  Tanjore  affairs,  497. 
Am«ted  and  confined,  497.  Onler*! 
borne,  but  (\ic^,  497 

Pindharecs.  or  Patan  irregular  horsem  -tj, 
570.    Lord   Mintu's   measures   against 
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them,  .'>74.  Desolation  ami  misery 
cau^Kil  by  their  depnxiations,  574.  En- 
gaged by  the  Peshwah  ngaiiist  the 
British,  579.  Their  proceedings  in 
IS  15,  5S3.  Their  cruelties  and  rapid 
movements,  584, 585.  Their  third  irrnp- 
tion,  585.  Knd  of  their  career,  59!, 
:.!U 

Piply,  English  factory  founded  at,  388 

Piracy  on  the  western  co;ist  of  India, 
operations  to  supi)ress,  41t!,  417.  Snp- 
pi^ession  of,  in  liidia  and  the  I'er.^iau 
(lulf,  670 

Pitt,  Mr.,  his  India  Bill,  516 

Plassy,  battle  of.  429.  430 

riiny,  his  list  of  Indian  kings.  41 

Po.ocke.  Admiral,  defeats  the  lYonch  fleet 
en  the  Coromandel  coast,  441.  And 
again  off  Ti-incomalee,  442 

Police  administration,  inefficiencv  and 
oppression  of  the,  in  Lord  Jlintostime, 
S75 

Poligars  rednced  by  Nizam  Ally,  468 

Pollock,  General,  forces  the  Khyber 
p,iss,  654.  And  relieves  Jellalabad, 
654.  Opposes  the  policy  of  the  gover- 
nor-general, 656.  Sl.irches  on  Kabool, 
606.  His  skilfxil  operations.  G-i7.  De- 
feats Akhur  Khan  ac  Tezeen,  657. 
("tecnpies  Kabool,  657 

Polwhele,  Brigadier,  defeats  the  Sepoy 
mutineers  at  Agra,  732 

Fondicherry.  French  settlement  formed 
at.  394.  Besieged  by  the  English,  but 
f.iils,  403.  Treaty  of,  411.  The  only 
po&ession  remaining  to  the  French, 
443.  Besieged  by  Colouel  Monson, 
443.  The  command  resumed  by  Coote, 
4-41.  Surrenders,  444.  Di^pute  as  to 
the  possession  of  the  fort,  444.  The 
fortifications  razed  to  the  ground,  445. 
Besieged  and  taken  by  Sir  Hector 
Munro,  and  the  fortifications  destroyed, 
497.  Surrenders  to  Colonel  Bruith- 
wait'^,  528 

Poiiiariv,  the  Portnguese  received  by  the 
Zamonn  at,  216.  Cannonaded  by  Ca- 
Ural,  218 

Poona,  defeat  of  the  Mahratta  army  at, 
413.  Plundered  and  partly  burnt,  466. 
Events  at,  in  1798,  535,  536.  Riot  and 
slaughter  in  the  city,  537.  Reported 
Uireat  of  .\mrut  Rao  to  bum  the  city, 
ft54.  Snrror.nded  by  British  troops,  583. 
Thre.atening  position  of  the  Peshwah's 
troops  at  the  Dn^s^ra  festival,  583. 
Abandoned  by  the  Pcshwali,  who  flies 
to  Sattaiti,  589.  Occupied  by  the  Bri- 
tish, 589.  Placed  under  the  government 
of  Captain  H,  D.  Roljcrison,  598.  Dis- 
affection at,  759 

Poonda  pass  and  ghaut  taken  by  Prince 

AbdcoUa  of  Beejapoor,  283 
Poorby  dynasty.  15U-I52 
Toornea,  Financial  Minister  of   Mvsore, 

*44 
I'oonirdhur,  treaty  of,  concluded,  490 
Pojih.^ra,  Captain   (afterwards  Colonel), 


POT 

his  gallant  diversion  against  tha  Mah- 
rattas,  494.  Takes  Bidgeghur,  unit 
distributes  tifty  lacs  as  prize  monev, 
512 

Population  of  India,  8,  How  divided,  8. 
Estimate<l,  9 

Population  of  India  at  the  time  of  she 
death  of  the  Emperor  Akbnr,  280.  Of 
British  India  in  18i;9,  798 

Port  Canning  (/onipany  of  Calcutta, 
abortive  scheme  of  the,  779 

Portugaese,  first  mention  of,  in  Guzerat 
history,  138.  Their  naval  action  wth 
the  King  of  Guzerat,  138.  Take  and 
retake  Goa,  198, 199.  Their  enterprises, 
215.  Prince  Henry's  explorations,  21-".. 
Efforts  of  King  John  II.,  215.  Diego 
Cam,  215.  Bartholomew  Diaz,  215. 
VascodeGama,215,216, 219.  Intrigues 
of  the  Moors  against  him,  217.  Cabral'a 
visit  to  Calicut  and  Cochin,  218.  Juan 
deNueva's  expedition,  218.  Determina- 
tion of  the  king  to  send  larger  exjedi- 
tions  to  India,  218.  And  destroy  tho 
Mahomedan  trade  altogether,  219.  Do 
Gama's  second  expedition,  219.  Quar- 
rels with  the  Zamonn,  who  is  defeated 
and  sues  for  peace,  220.  Albuquerque, 
220.    A  factory  established  at  Quilon, 

220.  Duarte  Pacheco's  defeat  of  the 
Zamorin's  army,  220,  221.  Lopi^  So- 
nrez's  destruction  of  the  Zamorin's 
fieet,  221.  Arrival  of  Don  Francia 
Almeida,  221.  Combination  of  na- 
tive   powers  against   the  Portuguese, 

221.  Whose  fleet  is  defeated  at  Choule, 

222.  Return  of  Albuquerque,  and  esta- 
blishment of  Goa  as  the  Portuguese 
capital,  222,  223.  First  visit  of  the 
Portuguese  to  China,  224.  Conduct  of 
Albuquerque's  successoi-s,  224.  Their 
victory  over  the  King  of  Guzerat  at 
Choule,  281.  Hector  di  Silviera's  ex- 
ploits, 281.  Defeat  of  Nunoda  Cnerpa'a 
expedition  against  Diu,  281.  Which 
returns  to  Goa,  281.  Joined  by  Prince 
Chand  of  Guzerat,  281.  Ba=sein  and 
Diu  ceded  to  them,  282.  Their  suffer- 
ings at  Diu,  282.  Garcia  de  Noronha, 
282.  Invasion  of  Goa  by  the  King  of 
Beejapoor,  who  is  repulsed,  283.  Com- 
bination  formed  against  the  Portu- 
guese, 283.  Attacks  u(X3n  Goa  and 
Choule  defeated,  283.  But  Chile  taken 
by  the  Zamorin,  283.  Portuguese 
maritime  supremacy  disputed  by  the 
Dutch,  283.  Character  of  their  actions 
in  India,  284.  Bcfuse  to  take  part  in 
native  quarrels,  297.  Attacked  by  thti 
ICing.4  of  Beejapoor  and  Ahmednugger, 
300.  Who  are  repulsed  with  severo 
loss,  300.  Attacked  by  Sumbhajcc, 
348.  Their  war  with  the  Mahi-attas, 
397.  Shrink  into  insignificance,  45.). 
Portuguese  possessions  held  by  British 
detachments.  571 

Pottinger,  Captain,  appointed  to  tha 
government  of  part  of  the  Pfeliw.iU's 
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P'JT 

aotniiiioDS,  .'ftS.  Sent  on  an  embassy 
lo  J^imle,  ti'.i'i.  Arran(:is  ii  qniiricl 
l>ctwcen  the  Ameers  of  Sind«  and  the 
SikliH,  ti:37.  lli-i  services  in  Sinde,  G4'i. 
I'roiiUxl  a  biironet.  GH 
T-'i'-'-W'^cr,  Kdward.  Ills  dotcnce  of  Herit, 
c:,9.  DcMianUfU  as  a  hostage  by  Akbur 
Klmn,  (iOO 
P'UMir,   family   of,    receives    a   grant   of 

choiith  of  (Juzerat,  y7(i 
1  owell,  Colonel,  attacks  the  rebel  Sepoys 

at  KAjwah,  744 
Prohiitoric   monuments  and  remains  in 

India.  :W,  40.     l)i.«)vory  of,  10  I 

I'r'-o,  Mr.  .Vilani-i's  act  resptstinff  free-  j 
doiii  of  the.  established  by  Kir  ( JharliM  ] 
MeU^alfe,  634.  His  a(;t  di.sapproviHl  by  ; 
thi>  Court  of  Directors,  ()34  | 

Pri>.-j.lh(M>i  of  the  UindooH.  21  ; 

Pritby  IVii,  Uajah  of  Ajmere,  defeats  the  { 
iliihomedans  at  Narr«in,:M.     OfTeieU 
Islaiiiism  or  war  by  Mahonieil  Coory,  | 
ill.     Defeated  at  Narrain,  and  put  to  j 
death,  !)■.' 
Piit/.ler,   Ceneral,  chases    the    Peslnvah 
northwards    to    Sholapoor,   590.      His  • 
operations  in  the  Western  (Jhauts,  598    | 
Trmluctions  of  the  soil  in  India,  5  j 

Piiin\e,  city  of,  occupied  by  the  BritLsh, 
(i07.     Captured  by  General  (iod\viii.(;ii:i 
I'ulakesi,   bis    inscription,    08.      Kounds  \ 
the  Chaliikya  dynasty,  <;8  I 

I'ldindaka,  King,  his  temples,  54  ' 

l~iujjil),  the,  inva<led  by  Mahomeil 
I'lhoory,  80.  Overrun  by  the  Gukknrs,  ' 
'.';<.  Who  are  punishetl,  93.  Invaded  i 
by  the  IHoghuls.  its.  Orcu))ie<l  by  i 
Tcimoor,  IJ'2.  And  jiillaged,  I'i'i.  Made  i 
over  by  th3  Kmperor  Hoomjiyoon  to 
his  brother  Knniran,  T,H.  Ceded  by 
K.nmran  to  .Sliero  Khan,  237.  Who 
apiiolnts  KhowaB  Khan  iis  viceroy,  '242. 
lloomayooii's  march  through  the,  251. 
Kelwllion  in,  put  down  by  the  Kmixtror 
Akbur.  2t>i.  Invaded  by  Mahomed 
Haktx'm  Mir/.a,  2(i6.  Insurrertion  of 
the  Sikhs  in  the  north  of  the,  360,  361. 
Invaded  by  the  Afghan  king,  Ahmed 
.ShAh,  385.  CVled  to  Ahmed  Shah 
Ablally,  420,  451.  Altiuked  by  the 
■viiier,  421.  Invaded  by  Holkar,  561. 
Consolidated  under  Hunjeet  Singh,  567. 
state  of  the,  iii  1815,  667.  Pre- 
cautionary measiircs  of  Ix)rd  Kllrn- 
borougli.  liC?.  Intrigues  of  the  MiVlia- 
ranec,  682.  Conseipient  di8a(Te<.tion, 
682.  Annexed  to  ]triti.-h  India.  6H7. 
Consolidation  of  the  government  of, 
6»0.  Mr.  MiwMiiday'B  |H-nal  co<le  tried 
in,  712.  (Condition  of  the,  in  the 
t-epoy  mutiny,  729.  .Saved  by  Xir  John 
Ijiwrenoe.  729.  Mutinies  in  several 
places,  730.  The  exhibition  of  local 
produce  and  manufactures  <  f  the,  776. 
Project«i  works  of  irrig.ition  in  the. 
TKI.  Act  relating  to  the  rights  of 
cultivntiTg  In  the,  788 
Pnnnifcr,  bottle  of,  '>«>6 
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Purainda  becomes  for  a  time  the  cnplinl 
of  .Vhmeilnugger.  316.  Givaa  to  the 
King  of  Becjapoor.  329 

Puraindah,  fort  of.  185 

Pur('-.shram  Bhow  Piitwurdhun.Mahratta 
leader,  acts  against  General  Goddard's 
rear,  494.  Beaten  by  Captain  Mackay, 
491.  Receives  reinforcements.  494. 
Joined  by  Captain  Little,  523.  Invests 
and  takes  Dharwar,  523.  Joins  Loixi 
Cornwallis,  524.  ?ent  to  the  west, 
624.  Defeats  Tippoo"3  forces  at  t"im6ga, 
524.  Called  up  to  lussisl  Holkar  again.st 
Siiidia.  530.  Takes  connnaud  of  the 
anny  against  the  Nizam,  531.  Wlioni 
he  defeats,  531.  Ills  part  in  the  in- 
trigues for  the  Pfehw.ihship,  536 

Purians,  aboriginal  race  of,  37 

Pnrneah,  relxjllion  of,  put  down,  437. 
Iiawab  of,  joins  the  Kmperor  Shah 
Allum  in  the  siege  of  I'utii;i.  456 

Purviz,  Prince,  defeated  by  Klmn  .Toh;in 
IjOdy,  321.  Sent  to  reduce  Shah  .leban, 
323.  Whom  he  defeats  and  drives  into 
the  Deccan.  324 

Purwandurrah,  Dost  Mahomeil  defeated 
at,  616 

Pnshpamitra,  King,  54,  .58 

I'uttiala,  Ita.iali  of.  de«-orated  wiih  the 
^tur  of  India,  771.  Becomes  a  coun- 
cillor, 772 

Putwtirdhun,  Mahriitta  leader,  marches 
against  Hyder  Ally, 472.  Coutirmed  in 
his  estates,  599 
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Un.ON,  Portuguese  trailc  witli,  218. 
Their  fort  built  at,  220 


T >  \  V'l'I.E.-^,  Mr.  (afterwards  .Sir  Stam- 

■•^  ford),  npjxiintcd  to  the  administr.i- 
tion  of  Java.  573 

Ilahim  Khan,  reU^N  in  Bengal,  39C.  Do- 
featiMl  and  killed  in  action.  396 

Iliii  Kiirrun,  driven  out  of  Anliuhvaraby 
the  Mabomeilans,  loi;.  His  family  and 
treasure  taken  by  the  eouqueror.s,  lo6 

Raichore  Dooili,  given  to  Prince  Ma- 
homed Bahmuny,  169.  Taken  by  the 
Hajah  of  Boeianuggcr,  202.  Kw-overe<l 
by  Ismail  Adil  Shah,  205.  Fort  of,  re- 
covered by  him,  205 

Railways,  infancy  of,  in  India,  678.  Pro- 
ject<.Hl  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  698.  Linei 
completed  or  in  progress  in  18.5C,  70S. 
Lines  constructed  or  projected  in  1867, 
782 

lldirec.  Rajah  of,  defeated  by  AUa-ood- 
doen  .Shah  II.  of  the  Deccan,  and  oora- 
pelled  to  pay  tribute.  169 

Raiseen    taken     by    Shero     Khan,    242, 

And  the  Hindoos  of.  mas'-acrml,  24J. 

Tragedy  in  the  women's  apaitiMrats  ;ifc, 

292 

,  Raj  Bullub,  Rajoh,  put  to  death  by  MooT 

I      Cassim,  ii'J 
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Hiija  Ddhn,  liis  Omiiinions  invaded  by  the 
MiUKJinixIans,  7(i.  His  doatti,  7(>.  De- 
foai  and  death  of  his  widinv  at  BruU- 
iiiiiiabad,  "(i.  Ix-gend  of  his  daughter 
:ind  Kassim,  70 

•  Haia  Turangiri,'  or   historj-  of  Kiish- 

IIM-TO.  .">!( 

Ha.iah  Sahib,  proclaimed  by  the  French 
S'awab  of  the  Carnatic,  441 

Kajahninndry  taken  by  Sooltan  ila- 
lioined  Shah  II.  of  the  Deican.  17.'). 
Annexetl  to  Go'condali,  317.  Ceded  to 
the  English.  4ti8 

Ilaignrh,  fortiriiMl  by  Sivajec.  .3.32.  Specie 
iieiic  by  him  to.  3:i7.  Besiegetl  and 
taken  by  the  Moghiils.  .3.50 

Rtjixxitaiia,  4.  Inv.aded  by  the  Moghn's, 
who  are  defeated,  107.  lle»Iu<'ed  to 
order  by  tlie  ICmpcror  Ilabur,  2.3:!. 
Desolated  by  the  stnigf^les  of  native 
cliiets,  505.  Rav.iged  by  Ameer  Khan, 
S79 

B-ijixKits,  their  f<KKl,  II.  Claim  to  re- 
present the  ancient  Ksli6ttrya3.  21. 
The  Mahomedans  expelleil  from  India 
by  tlie  Sumt^ra  Rajpoots.  7(i.  Defeated 
by  Mahuiood  of  Ghiizny.  88.  All  the 
riding  families  of  Nortlicrn  India  Raj- 
]>oots,  !)1.  Rebel.  Iiut  sulHUie<l  by  King 
Nasir-oofl-deen,  99.  Alalionudan  tole- 
rance of  their  worship,  ];:4.  Their 
defeat  at  Champanair,  137.  Take 
Mandoo,  but  the  whole  of  their  garrison 
put  to  death,  138,  l:i9,  14.3.  Defeated 
by  Sooltan  Mahnio<Kl  Khiljy,  and  com- 
pelietl  to  pay  tribute,  14;<.  Rule  of 
the  .Soomcras  in  Sinde,  l.'Jti.  And  of 
the  .'^omanos,  l.'>7.  Increase  of  their 
IKiwcr.  23'2.  Defeated  by  the  Emperor 
Uabur.  232,  233.  And  in  Marwar  by 
Slit-re  Kh.tn,  243.  Their  brave  defence 
fif  Chittore,  2(>3.  AVhere  the  defenders 
perish,  203.  Join  the  Kmperor  Akbur, 
and  figlit  by  his  side,  2(14.  The  Kmperor 
Ak'uir's  policy  towards  them,  and  its  re- 
sui;.  277.  Their  war  with  the  lOmperor 
-Anriuigzebe,  343.  Tlieir  confcilfracy 
dissolved,  844.  Their  political  condi- 
tion, 452.  Rebel  and  defeat  ijindi.a, 
.')!!•.  Defeated  by  Sindia,  529.  Their 
states  transferred  to  the  British,  593. 
Ftevalence  of  infanticide  among  them, 
(i3o 

Bam  Cbundnr,  Uaj.ah.  joins  the  Moghnls 
at  the  battle  of  Soopa,  271.  Killed, 
271 

U.-»m  Chunder  RAo,  Mdharajahof  JbaoBV, 
his  loyalty,  702 

Ram  T)^,  Rajah  of  D(^urh,  defeate<I  by 
the  .Mahomedaiis,  lot.  And  compelled 
to  jtay  immei.se  ransom,  104.  ilis  wife 
married  to  King  Alia  ood-deeu,  lOt!. 
Jlis  daughter  captured,  )  09,  His  treat- 
ment by  the  King  of  Dehly,  109.  His 
death,  110 

Ram  XaiTuin.  governor  of  Pa'na.  rebels, 
437.  Submits,  437,  Besieged  by  the 
Prince  Iloyal  and  his  allies,  43(<.     D<"- 
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foate<l  by  the  Emperor  .Sh:ih  Alliini, 
4-')(!.  .Abandoned  by  the  English,  anil 
despoiled  by  the  Nawib,  458.  Ca-c 
into  the  Ganges.  459 

Rdin.  Rajah,  placeil  on  the  Mahratta 
throne,  but  depose<l,  348.  Become* 
Regent  of  Rajgurh,  350.  Taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Moghuls,  but  cscajKs, 
352.  Establishes  his  court  at  Ginjce, 
which  witlistauds  a  siege  of  the  Mo- 
ghuls, 352.  His  measures,  352,  3.'i3. 
Escapee  from  Ginjee,  which  is  taken 
by  the  Moghuls,  353.  Pursued  by  them 
to  Singurh,  3.54.     Kis  death,  354 

Ram  Rajah,  or  Riima.  adopted  by  Shao, 
412.  Revolution  at  Sattara  in  hUi 
favour,  413.  Confined  by  Tara  Bye, 
413 

R;iiiia,  Kingof  Ondb,  his  war  with  Ceylon 
43.  His  conquest  of  Ceylon,  64.  His 
other  conquests,  tU,  tiS 

R.imaniija,  converts  the  Belial  king  to 
tirahmiuism,  71 

Rinnayan,  epic  poem  of  the,  42 

Ramcliunder  RAi,  Rajah  of  Ueejanugger, 
191 

Ra>'!clr  mder  (innii(-sh  defental  by  Colonf-l 
Hartley,  494 

Ranigecr  becomes  independent,  lf>:;. 
Taken  by  Aiiiecr  Bei-eeil,  193.  BnU 
captured  by  Alla-ooil-deen  of  Berar, 
193 

Ramnugger,  indecisive  action  of,  683 

liiimoosees,  insurrection  of,  tJltf 

Rampoor.  Holkar'B  right  to,  renounced , 
5G4.    Restored  to  him,  564 

Rampoora,  Nawab  of,  decorated  with  the 
star  of  India,  771 

Riiuiraj,  Hindoo  prince  of  Eejanugger, 
t.akcs  Mahoniedan  cavalry  into  his  »r- 
vice,  295.  .\ssist«d  by  King  Ibrahim 
Adil  Sh.ali  to  put  down  a  revolution, 
295.  EntertaiLB  Ibrahim  Adil  Bbah,  290. 
KiUe<l,  2PG 

Ramraj,  Rajah  of  Eeejanugger,  son  of  the 
fonner,  joins  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah 
against  tlie  King  of  Bc<>ja}K)or,  29t;. 
Who  is  conipt^Ued  to  p:iy  him  a  laivo 
sum,  297.  Joins  Ally  Adil  Shah  in  an 
invasion  of  -ilimednugger,  298.  His 
interview  with  Ally  -\dil  Shah,  307. 
Comhination  of  Mahomedan  kings 
against  him,  298,  308,  31«.  Hia  lett.-r 
to  the  King  of  Golcondah,  317.  Resi>ts 
the  inviulers.  299.  But  defe.tted  at  the 
battle  of  Talikot<;,  299,  3(i8.  And  taken 
prisoner  and  toheaded,  300 

Rana  Pers-Vl,  Rajah  of  Amerkole,  his 
hospitality  to  the  Emperor  Hooniii}  oou, 
238 

Rana.  Sank.i.  chief  of  Chittore,  caropni'.'n 
of  the  Kingof  Guzcrat against,  139, 14.». 
His  treatment  of  the  King  of  Mai  wall, 
145 

Riinet-gimjoe,  fires  at.  720 

Rangoon,  captnit  of,  by  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  005.  Port  of.  blot kaded, 
692.    Fonifications  of,  captured.  053 
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lUnooiv,  battle  of.  20!) 

K.is-el-Khyiiia,  pirate  stronphoM,  at- 
tncketl  anJ  captured  by  the  British, 
370 

Uftstiii,  JIahrattA  leader,  nr.archrs  against 
Hyiler  Ally,  174 

Hustia,  family  of,  confinued  in  their  es- 
Uiton.  by  tlii.'  Briiish,  SU!) 

Hiitgiirh,  fort  of,  taken  b>  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 
7/.0 

Rntta  dynasty  of  Pomliprn  India,  "2. 
Account  of  thein,  72.  Their  dominions, 
72 

Ravina,  Kinjj  of  KasLmere,  his  cave 
temples  at  Ajnnta,  .'i9 

Ua-vlinson,  Maior,  at  Kandahar,  (>.5fl 

Cajacoita,  taken  by  Lord  Coniwallis, 
.524 

Pajmond.M.,  his  discipline  of  the  Nizam's 
army,  6:51.  At  the  battle  of  Khiinilah, 
r>;!l.  Takes  .\lly  Jdh,  who  poisons  him- 
self, .'>32.  His  forces  at  Hyderabad,  53». 
IF:s  death,  MO 

llaynor.  Lieutenant,  a.<aists  in  holding 
ihc  arsenal  of  Dehly,  721 

Ueade,  Mr.,  acta  for  Colonel  Frascr  at 
Affra.  743 

I'oadings  and  recitations  of  the  Hindoos, 
18 

Teed,  Brigadier,  takes  up  the  command 
5:>cforc  Dchly,  732.     Resigns,  732 

lleid.  Major,  failure  of  his  attack  on 
Dehly,  740.     Wounded,  740 

HoliRion  of  the  Hindoos,  28.  See  Hin- 
doos 

Hetiaud,  Major,  joins  Havelook  in  his 
march  on  Oawnpoor,  736.  Killed  at 
Pandoo  Nnddee,  736 

liendoollH  Khan,  of  Beejapoor.  hara.s8es 
the  MoRhul  besiegers  of  the  city,  32i) 

Ronnie,  f  'ommodore,  his  expedition  up  the 
Karoon,  714 

Revenue  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan 
lioverinnenls,  22S.  The  Emjieror  Ak- 
bur's  as-sessnient  of  the  laud  revenno 
of  the  empire,  27l!.  Amo;int  of  his 
annual  revenue,  27ft.  Of  the  empire 
under  Shah  .lehAu,  ."iSfi.  And  exjieiidi- 
tuve  of  British  India,  799 

Rewah,  political  condition  of,  in  1761, 
4.')2.  Operations  of  Lieutenant  Osborne 
In.  748.  Order  res-torcd  in,  by  Colonel 
Hinde  and  f'aptain  O-liorne,  7')l 

Ilholas,  furl  of.  oUtainol  by  Shi^  e  Khan 
.Soor,  242.     Who  rebuilds. it,  242 

Rice,  cultivation  of,  5.  Considered  as 
fnod.fi,  11 

Ki'hnrds,  Colonel,  ocrnpies  Apsam,  60«> 

Ricketts,  Mr.,  checks  the  Sepoy  muti- 
neeiv,  73(1 

Rivers  of  India.  2,  7 

Roads,  formed  In  India  in  ancient  times, 
r,o 

Robcrtji,  General,  his  operations  aRninst 
the  re^leN  in  Miihvah,  7.'>1.  His  opera- 
tion-' in  Ilnjpootana,  7.')!) 

Robertson,  Captain   U.  D.,  apnointad  to 


nos 

the  government  of  the  lity  and  di.ntrlct 
of  Poona,  MS 

Rodamow,  attack  on  the  reljel  fort  of, 
ir>-i 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  arrives  in  Indist  as 
English  aniba8>ador,  322.  His  nirra- 
tive  of  a  residence  at  the  Emptnor 
.leh&ngeer's  court,  322,  387 

Rohil'  bund,  geographical  iw-'itiou  of,  451 . 
Independence  o'',  4.'>l.  Overrun  by  the 
Mahrattas,  47(>.  Transactions  of  the 
vizier  with  Mr.  Hastings  for  ))ossession 
of,  483.  Treaty  eoncludi  d  between 
them,  483.  Invadwl,  484.  The  war 
concluded,  484.  Mutiny  of  the  8e|)oy 
troops  in,  72.i.  Who  are  ro;ti-.l  by  Sir 
Hope  Ciraiit,  749.  Operations  agninsr. 
the  rebels  in,  753.  Irrigation  works  in, 
783 

Rohillas,  rebellion  of,  near  Dehly,  sup- 
pressed,420.  Their  ori^'in,  4.')1.  Their 
independence  under  Nujcob-ond-Dow- 
lah,  451.  Their  territory  and  eaptal 
city,  451.  Plundereil  by  tiio  Mahratta.s, 
476.  Convention  made  with  them, 477. 
Again  defeated  by  the  Mahratt;is,  477. 
Defeated  bv  the  vizier  and  the  English, 
484.     End  of  the  war,  484 

Rokh  Mirz.a,  Shah,  imp-^riid  general,  sent 
on  an  expedition  tc  K;ishmere,  2<i8. 
Fails,  268 

Rookn-ood-decn  Feroze,  succeeds  as  King 
of  Dehly,  and  confined,  97.  Depoeeii 
by  his  sister  Rnzeea  Sultana.  97 

Rookn  Rhan,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Dehly,  106,  Captured  and  behemlcd  by 
Alla-ood-deen,  107 

Roorkhee,  college  for  civil  engineers 
founded  at,  779 

Ro  )stuni  Miria,  Prince,  m.ikes  over  Kan- 
dahar and  its  depemliMieies  to  the 
Emperor  Akbur,  269.  Created  a  nuble 
of  the  empire,  and  made  governor  of 
Monltiin,  269 

Rfiostum,  Mcer,  induced  by  Ally  MorAd 
to  resign  his  'turban,'  661.  I'roteats 
against  Ally  Morad's  trea'-hery,  661 

Rose,  tiir  Hugh,  his  ojieratioiH  against 
the  retiel  SejioyR,  748,  T.akes  Uiituiirli, 
7.')0.  His  campaign  in  Central  India, 
750,  751,  754,  Defeats  the  rebels  at 
Gurra  K6ta  and  Muddimpoor,  751.  His 
difTloidties,  755.  Relieves  Sanger,  "Mi. 
Iuvcs'lS  .Thansy,  7.55.  Defeats  Tantia 
T6poo  at  the  Betwnh,  7.V>.  Takes 
Jhansy  by  storm,  7.55.  Defeats  the  re- 
bcls  again  at  Knonch.  756.  Altaeke<l 
by  sunstroke,  756.  Assaults  and  cap- 
tures Kalpy,  756.  His  general  ordi-r, 
7.56.  Mnrches  on  Gwalior,  758.  Which 
he  stonns  and  captures,  758.  Resigns 
his  command,  759.  Be<;i)mes  comman- 
der-in-chief, and  renews  the  Uml>cyla 
rnmpai!.'n,  774 

Roshun  Akhter,  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
DnhiWur  Shah,  succeeds  to  the  t'lroue 
of  Dehly  as  Mabouied  Shah,  ic/iirh  uc 
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Hoivcroft,Ck)Ionel,  defeats  the  rebel  Sepo.vs 
a.  Majowlee,  "47.  And  again  in  the 
O'irnkponr  district,  7.'>4 

Boyal,  Captain,  defeats  Uolkar's  infantry, 
.>C2 

R6zah,  climate  and  situation  of,  208. 
Mausoleums  and  coUesjea  of,  208 

Rudra,  IJaman,  ICing,  his  bridge  and  in- 
scription, Ul 

lluflat  Khan,  Golcondah  commander,  an- 
nexes Ilajahmundry,  317 

Ivufy-ood-Dcrjat  placed  or.  the  throne  of 
Dehly.  ."OS.  AbolisUos  the  poll-tax,  368. 
Dies,  3GS 

l!ufy-ood-Dowlah,  succeeds  his  brother 
as  Emperor  of  Delily,  368.  His  death, 
3«8 

Bufy-ool-Kiulr,  youngest  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Bahiulur  Shah,  rebels,  361.  At- 
tacked and  killetl,  361 

Itiify-ool-Kudr,  grandson  of  Bahidur 
Shah,  placeil  on  the  throne  of  l)ehly, 
371.  Takes  the  field  with  the  vizier, 
371.  Marches  with  Syed  AlxlooUa 
against  the  Emperor  Mahomed  Shah's 
camp,  371.    Defeated,  37.' 

Tlnghoba.    See  Rnghoonath  Rao 

lui!jhoojee  Khoslay,  Mahratta  governor  of 
Ber.ar,  his  demands,  381.  Undertakes 
an  expedition  to  the  Camatic,  381.  Be- 
b>«ge^  and  takes  Trinchinopoly,  382. 
Attacks  Bengal  and  Bahar,  382.  De- 
feated by  tlie  Peshwah  and  Aliverdy 
Khan,  383.  Obtains  the  right  of  chouth 
in  Beneal,  3S3.  Sends  Bhaskur  Tnnt 
again  to  Bengal,  where  he  is  munlered, 
384,  385.  Invades  Bensal  himself,  385. 
Defeated  by  Aliverdy  Khan,  385.  Be- 
sieges and  takes  Trincliinopoly,  399. 
Invades  Western  Berar,  413.  Joins 
Sindia  at  Assaye,  and  defeated,  555. 
Escajies  from  the  field,  555.  Defeated 
at  Argaom  by  General  Wellesley.  .')57. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Euglisli, 
65S.  His  widow  allowed  to  ailopt  a  boy, 
who  is  proclaimed  rajah,  097.  His 
death,  700 

Bughoojee  GAikwar,  Mahratta  ofRcer, 
escapes  being  murdered,  385.  Lea(.ls  his 
men  back  to  Berar,  385 

Bughoonath  Edo,  second  son  of  thePish- 
wah  Bajee  Kio,  381.  Goes  to  assv.'t 
Shahab-ood-deen  before  Dehly,  447. 
Joins  Adina  Beg,  447.  Auil  enters 
Ijihi-re  a  conqueror,  447.  Returns  to 
I'oonah,  448.  Resigns  his  command, 
448.  Imprisoned  but  released,  and 
made  Pesliwah,  487.  Marches  against 
Nizam  Al'y,  487.  His  power  weakened 
with  his  countrymen,  487.  Siijwrseiled 
by  a  po.-thumous  son  of  the  preceding 
I'eshwnh,  487.  Makes  overtures  to  the 
Council  of  Bombay,  488.  Cetles  Sal- 
eette  and  Biissein,  488.  Defeated  in 
«i  nzerat,  488.  Cedes  An3<'ite  and  A  mM, 
489.  Hi!  treaty  disapproved  of  bj'  the 
lJ<'Ugal  Council,  489.  Determination 
of  the  Bombay  government  to  scat  him 
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in  the  Regency,  491.  Jolus  the  English* 
491.  Gives  himself  up  to  Sindia,  491. 
Escapes  and  throws  himself  undir 
British  protection,  493.  Rejected  a* 
recent,  and  allowed  a  pension,  49G 

Rumbold.  Sir.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas), 
appointed  governor  of  iladras,  497. 
Reduces  Mahe,  498.  His  treaty  with 
liasalut  Jung,  493.  Dismissed,  499. 
His  alleged  corrupt  practices,  516 

Runject  Singh,  ruler  of  the  Sikhs,  attempt 
of  Holkar  to  excite  him  against  the 
British,  5i;3.  Consolidates  the  power 
of  the  Sikhs,  567.  Makes  a  treaty  w  itli 
the  British  at  Araritsur,  5K8.  Hig 
fidelity  to  the  treaty,  568.  Moves  w  ith 
an  army  to  the  Sutlej,  679.  His 
interview  with  Lord  William  Bentlnck, 
631,  632.  At  war  with  the  Afghans, 
637.  And  threatens  Siiide,  637.  Occu- 
pies Peshawur,  where  he  is  defeated  bv 
Akbur  Khan,  637.  His  <ieath,  645.  His 
chariicter  and  career,  645.  His  army 
under  MM.  Ventura  and  Allard.  645 

Runjoor  Singh,  Siirlar,  recrosses  the 
Sutlej  and  threatens  Loodhiaua,  673 

Runjorn,  Rajah  of  Kashmere,  129 

Runtunbhore  taken  ond  its  defenders  put 
to  death,  107.  Taken  by  Sooltan  Mah- 
mood  Khiljy,  143.  And  by  .Shere  Klian, 
242.  Where  he  establishes  his  son  Adil 
Khan,  243.  Captured  fay  the  Emperor 
Akbur,  263 

Rushair,  fort  of,  captured  by  the  British 
forces,  713 

Russian  ir.fluencc,  morbid  dread  of,  in 
India,  638.  Mis.sion  of  Captain  Vicovich 
to  Kabool,  638.  Complicity  of  the 
Russians  at  the  siese  of  Herit,  639. 
Their  expedition  to  Khiva,  645 

Buzeea  Sooltana,  deposes  her  brother 
Rookn-ood-deeii  of  Dehly,  97.  Her 
character,  97.  Defeats  tlie  viceroy  of 
Lahore,  97.  Marches  against  Mullik 
Altoonia,  whom  she  marriis,  98. 
Deposed  by  Beiram,  and  put  to  death, 
98 

Ryotwary  settlement  of  land,  613 


CAAD   ULLAH  KHAN,  tlie   Emperor 

^  Shall  Jehan's  minister,  his  death, 
331 

Saadut  Ally,  becomes  Nawdb  Vizier  of 
Oudh,  534.  f  !oncludes  a  treaty  with  the 
English,  534.  Adjustment  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Oudh  with,  .549.  Executes  a  ne\7 
treaty  witli  the  English,  551 

Saadut  Khan,  Viceroy  of  Oudh,  attacks 
Holkar,  whom  he  forces  to  retreat,  378. 
Effects  a  juucliou  with  Khan  Dowrin's 
army, 378.  His  jealousy  of  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk,  and  its  consequences,  380,381. 
His  death,  381 

Saarlut  Oolla.  left  as  DAood  KhanF 
deputy  in  the  Carnatic,  399 

Ssicrifices,  human,  among  the  Etadnds, 
6;i3 
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8nh  dynasty  fniiutled,  S."'.  Tl'.cir  origin, 
bO,  til.  Their  coins,  «0.  Their  great 
works,  61 

BalianinrKX):,  mutiny  of  So|ioyR  at.  72.> 

Baliib  KIwii,  minister  of  Aliiiu-diiui;K<^r, 
his  liccntiinisnejs,  ."JIO.  Flies  from  the 
unjier  of  the  nobles,  310 

Eakva  Muni,  or  Gautiinia,  44.  Founds 
Roodclhiani,  44,  50 

Salnbiit  .lung,  proclaimed  Soobahrtar  of 
the  De-can,  408.  Joined  by  M.  Bnssy. 
412.  Their  proreedin^r-s,  412.  .Vt  war 
with  the  I'eshwah,  413.  An  armistice 
roncli\iled,  413.  Uecome-S  \iceroy  of  the 
Deccan,  414.  Confum.H  the  prants  to 
the  Pi'shwah,  414.  Visits  the  Carnatic, 
ll.'>.  .loiii.s  the  Pcshwah  in  the  siege  of 
Savanoor.  417.  IJismisses  Bussy,  417. 
AVhoni  he  follows  and  invests  in  Hydera- 
bad, 4  IS.  Submits  to  Bu.s-y,  410.  The 
whole  power  nf  the  state  usurpeii  by  his 
brotliera,  43.i.  A  plut  laid  for  his  ,is-iius.-.i- 
nation,  bnt  defeated,  43.").  Advanep,s  to 
assist  the  Trench,  43t>.  But  makes  a 
treaty  with  the  English  commander, 
43(>.  His  contest  with  his  brother 
iri/fiMi  Ally,  44").  Settlement  of  tlvir 
di^imtes,  44i>.  Declares  warapainst  the 
Pi*!)  wail,  416.  Marches  with  his  brother 
to  meet  him,  44(!.  Defeated,  and  makes 
pejice,  447.  His  territories  and  position 
in  1761,453.  Acknowledged  by  French 
and  English  ni  Soobahdar  of  the  Dec- 
can,  466.  Joins  his  brother,  and  in- 
vades the  Mahralta  dominions,  4t!4. 
liethroned  by  hia  brother,  who  puts 
him  to  death,  464 

Salabut  Khan.minister  of  .Vhmednugper, 
his  administration,  310.  Defeated  by 
Jumal  Khan,  3U.  His  death  and 
mausoleum,  31 1 

Balar  .lung.  Sir,  appointed  prime  minister 
to  the  Nizam,  6!)7.  His  loyal  conduct 
during  the  mutiny,  760.  Created  a 
knight  of  the  star  of  India,  77! 

Silhye,  effects  of  the  treaty  of,  518 

Satdanha,  Antonio,  aocompauies  A1I)U- 
querque  to  India,  220 

fiile,  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Bobert), 
commands  a  column  in  the  Burme-e 
war,  607.  Wounded  at  fJhuzny,  643. 
His  i^raonal  comb.it  tliei-e,  643.  Defeats 
Dost  Mahomcfl  at  Purwandiirrah,  646. 
lietirea  into  Jellatab.id  for  winter  quar- 
ters,  6IS.  His  defence  of  Jellalabad, 
6.'>l,  6>l.  nelieve>l  bv  General  Pollock, 
•..■Vl.     Killed  at  Xroo<l"kee,  (;7o 

Sfclkeld,  Lieutenant,  at  the  Kashmere  gate 
111  Dehly,  "40 

hal^wtU',  town  of,  mode  tributary  to  tho 
I'ortnguooe.  2)<1 

finlnctte,  island  of,  attJwked  by  the  P(^h- 
wah,  3!)7.  And  the  Portiipuese  ex- 
I»-lled.  3!I7.  Celled  t<i  the  English,  4<!8. 
Ilctalned  by  then),  496 

Kail,  duties  on,  assigned  in  lieu  of  civil 
.-iilarios,  46-< 

fAhinkl  dynoAty  of  Guzcrot,  1«8 
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Samiiniii,  dynasty  of  the,  7T 
Samarcand  lost  by  Babur,  231 
Simoodni  Goopta,  conquera  Ceylon.  81 
Sanehi,  Boodliist  topes  at,  52,  51,  5S 
Sanga  dynasty,  53,  51 
Sanhojee,  his  projiosaU  to  the  Engli.sh, 
404.    Assisted  by  an  English  foree,  404. 
Settlement  of  liia  claims,  404 
Sanka,  liajah  of  Chittore,  increase  of  his 
power,   232.      I.,eads  a   Hindoo   armv 
against  the  Mohamedans  under  Biibur, 
232.     Defeated,  233 
Santiils,  tribe  of,  36.    Their  dwelling, 
place,  704.     Their  insurrection,   7u4. 
Causes  of  the  outbreak,  704 
Saris,  Captain,  his  voyage  to  India,  2S0. 
Joins    Sir    Henry    Middleton    in    his 
pii-atical  proceedings,  289.    'Jakes com. 
mand  of  the  whole  fleet  on  the  death 
ot  Middleton,  2U0.     Visits  Japjin,  and 
favoiiiably  received   there.  290.     lie- 
turns  with  a  valuiible  e.irgo,  2:io 
sasserani,  tomb  of  Shero  Knan  Soor  at, 

244 
Siitn.aramies,  sect   of,   their  rebollio-i  at 
iJelily,  312.    Put  ilown  by  the  Emiioroi 
Annuigzebe,  342 
Sat])oora  monntiiins,  3 
Sattara,  taken  by  .Vuning^ebe,  3.J4.     Be- 
volution  at,  in  favom   of   Ham  Rajah, 
41.;.     Oceupiefl   by    the    British,    .Olio. 
Rajah  of,  releascii,  SDO.     Territory  pet 
apart  for  him,  591 .     Wives  and  families 
of  the  Rajah  of,  foimd  in  Wasota,  and 
released,  598.     The  rajah  placed  on  the 
throne  with  great  pomp,  598.    Ca.se  of 
the  Rajah  of,  6.36.    Who  is  deposed,  and 
sent  to  Benares,  636,  637.     Ca,se  of  the 
state  of,    688.     Einid    annexation    of, 
689.     M.  rits  of  the  question,  689 
Saugor,  the  faithful  Scimv  n-gimcuts  of, 
718.     The  relief  of,  by  Sir  H.   Rose, 
7.-.5 
Saunders,  Mr.,  governor  of  Madras,  sendi 
Clive   to   Arcot,  4i'9.     Sends  a  small 
force  to  Ginjee,  410.     Aprees  to  a  Bus- 
pension  of  hostilities,  411.     Exe<'Utee  a 
treaty  of  pcixrc  with  tho  French,  411. 
His  eminent  services,  412 
Sfturaijhtni,  early  Hindoo  Kings  of.  60, 
132.     Si'ih  dynasty  of,  60.     Coins  of,  60. 
Trade  of,  61.     (;ooi)ta  dynasty  of,  61 
Savandroog,  taken   by  I^tjrd  Comwallis, 

.524 
Savanoor,   liesieged    and   enpt'-red.  417. 
lnde))endencc  of  the  PatiSu   Nawiib  of, 
453 
Sawunt-wnrree,  chief  of,  his  piracies,  416, 

670 
Scenery  of  India,  7 
Schools  and  colleges  of  the  Mahomedan 

governments,  229 
8'-hof)U  C8tabli-h(!d  for  native  childrtn, 

599 
Scriifton,  Mr.,  lost  at  cea,  478 
Sc\lax.  Gn'ek  navigator,  his  voyage,  46 
Se.ilkote,  mutiny  of  .Se)x>ys  at,  730.     Wl»* 
are  defeated  at  Triuiinoo.  730 
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8cnt<i..   Coloiisl,  clftfc/s   the  ronnery  of 

rrbci  Sfpoys,  747.  Konts  the  enemy  iit 
Mynpoon*',  747.  His  operations  in 
Ko'.iilkhund.  753 

S«-crole,  mutiny  of  Sikhs  and  Sepoys  at, 
7:i5 

Poilaseer,  Tippoo's  forces  defeated  at,  S4l 

f^oedees  of  Jinjeera,  at  war  with  Sumbha- 
je«,  348 

Seetabiildee,  remarkable  battle  and  de- 
fence of,  590,  591 

Pt-etjipoor,  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at,  727. 
Who  are  defeated  at,  7.".3 

Sceva,  worship  of,  introduced  into  the 
Pandyan  and  Chula  kingdoms,  C7 

Fehore,  capital  of  the  Sahs,  61 

Hvii  Khan,  becomes  Regent  of  Golcondah, 
'.'13 

Ptif-nod-deen,  Pi-ince  of  Ghoor.  takes 
Ghuziiy,  89.     Put  to  death,  S!>.  1)0 

Scif-ood-deen  Ghory,  becomes  minister  of 
Sooltan  Mahmood  Shah  Bahmuny,  1G4. 
His  great  age,  and  death,  Ifio 

Bfhra,  Prince  (afterwards  Emperor  Je- 
hangeer),  his  birth.  2G:i.  Marries 
the  daughter  of  Kajah  Bhugwundas, 
2C7.  Left  by  his  fatlier  in  charge  of 
the  government,  271.  Rebels,  272. 
.^cizes  the  treasuiy  at  Allahabad,  an<l 
proclaims  himself  king,  272.  For- 
given by  his  father,  273.  His  drniik- 
enness  and  cruelties,  273.  Quarrels 
lietween  his  sons,  273.  See  Jehangeer, 
Ejn>eror 

Beljuk  Tartars,  at  war  with  Sooltan 
-Mnsaood  of  Ghuzny.  86.  Whom  they 
defeat,  87.  Commence  hostilities 
against  Sooltan  Mtnlood.  87.  Defeat 
Arslan  of  Ghuzny,  and  put  him  to 
death,  88 

e^DA  Deo,  Rajah  of  Kashmere,  129 
S<na  dynasty  of  Bengal,  58 
lleoraj  seized  by  the  Nipalese,  577 
bepehr    Sbekoli,  son   of   Prince  Shujah 
.-^hekoh,  his  fate,  339 

E-:;'OV8.  mutiny  of,  in  1843,  662.  Their 
.liiiffection  in  1850,  690,  691.  Mis- 
conduct of  Bengal  regiments,  691. 
Compelled  to  take  a  general  service 
oath,  712.  Their  great  mutiny  of  I,s57, 
716.  Events  leatling  to  it,  716-719. 
The  ereased  cartridges,  719.  Mutiny 
and  disbandment  of  ttie  19th  regiment, 
719.  Mungul  Pandy  hanged,  719. 
Fires  in  the  large  stations,  720.  Out- 
break at  Meerut,  720.  The  massiu-re 
lit  Dehly,  721.  Where  the  mutineers 
salute  the  king,  721.  Events  at  various 
stations,  722,  723.  A  simultaneous 
ri-:ing  preventcil.  723.  Strength  of  the 
rebel  position  at  Dehly,  724.  strong 
forces  of  them  defeated  by  Brigadier 
Wilson,  724.  Progress  of  the  mutiny 
at  various  places,  72.>-732.  Siege  of 
Dehly,  731-733.  The  rebels  defeated  at 
Paudoo  Jfuddc-c,  736.  Pursued  from 
Dehly,  742.  Defeated  at  Agra,  743. 
And  at  other  places,  743,  744.     Driven 
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friim  Cnwnpoor,  717.  Sir  Colin  Camiv 
tiell"s  camjiaign  against  them  in  Oudh 
anil  Rohilkhuiid,  747,  749.  Partial 
mutiny  of  Madr.is  troops  at  Xagponr, 
750.  Defe:it<-<1  in  Central  India  and  in 
Oiidh,  750-753.  Unite  under  Khan 
Bahiidoor  Khan,  753.  Route!  in  Ro- 
hilkhund,  753.  Defeated  in  Ccntr.il 
India,  755.  Lord  Clyde's  last  campaign 
ag.ainst  them,  765.  Their  last  effort,  766 
Sira  becomes  independent  under  Mukh- 
doom  Siihl'.!,  472.  Recoveied  bv  Hvdor 
Ally,  472.  I;<s1ed  to  the  Mahrattaa",  47!» 
Serai  Ghat,  c o.nbat  of,  747 
Serainpoor,  the  missionaries  of,  publish 

the  first  r.ative  newspaper,  599 

Serefraz  Khan  becomes  viceroy  of  Bengal, 

398.     Defeated   and  slain  by  Aliverdy 

Khan,  398.   His  wealth  confiscat>  d,  3i*H 

Seringapatani  cannona<led  by  the  Pesh- 

w.iii,  44t!.     Besieged  by  the  Mahrattiis, 

474.      Movement    of    Lonl   Coruwallis 

on,  .523,  524.     Siege  of  the  fort  of,  824. 

March   of    the    English    against,   541. 

Taken  by  storm,  542.     Mutiny  of  tlio 

European  officers  at,  572 

Seringham,  surrender  of  the  French  in, 

410 
Seronje,  convention  of,  379 
Sett,  the  bankers,  cast  into  the  Ganges,4i>9 
Sett,  Juegut,  associated  with  Mahomed 

Keza  Khan,  463 
Sevemdroog  attacked    and  captured   by 
Commodore  James,  416.     Made  over  to 
thePeshwab,416 
Sewnee,  the  Peshwah's  forces  routed  at, 

595 
Seuukpal,  defeated  and  imprisoneil  for 

Hfc,  81 
Shady  Khan,  Prince  seizes  the  throne  of 
Kashmere,  131.  Takes  the  title  of 
Zein-ool-abid-deen,  131.  His  character 
and  acts.  131.  His  death,  131 
Shah  Alhim.AlIy  Johur  ascends  the  throne 
of  Deidy  under  the  title  of,  451.  De- 
termines to  recover  Bengal,  456. 
ifarches  into  Bahar,  and  joined  by  the 
viceroy  of  Oudh,  456.  Defeats  Ram 
Nan-ain  near  Patna,  456.  Flies  into 
P.engal,  456.  Defeated  there  by  Calliaua, 
456.  Besieges  Patna,  456.  But  com- 
pletely defeated.  456.  His  position 
al  ter  his  defeat,  458.  Defeated  by  Major 
Caniac.  whom  he  joins,  458.  And  ac- 
companies him  into  Bengal,  458.  Offers 
the  dewany  of  Bengal  to  the  English. 
4-58.  Voluntarily  joins  the  English  after 
the  battle  nf  Buxar,  461.  Joins  in  the 
English  negotiations,  461.  Cedes  the 
dewany  of  Bengal  to  the  English,  403. 
Joins  the  Malirattas,  and  crowned.  476. 
His  intolerable  condition.  4"'-  Attackd 
the  Mahrattas,  but  defeated,  4  "7. 
Transjictions  of  his  vizier  with  Mi . 
Hastings,  483.  Blinded  by  Gholam 
Kha<iir,  509,  510.  Rcseatcnl  on  ■:iU 
throne,  510.  Under  British  piotectica, 
55<i 
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Bhiih  Beg  Arshooii,  arcount  of,  iss. 
Seizes  Sinilp,  and  niinexcs  it  to  Mooltan 
158.     Hisiieath,  1.'8 

Sliah  Jleer  becomes  niinistor  to  Anurnl 
Dec  of  Kashniere,  120.  Defeats  the 
Cjneeu  Kowla  I)6vy,  and  nianios  lior, 
100.  Declares  himself  kiiiir,  uiidor  the 
title  of  Sluimsli-oud-deen,  lao.  Events 
of  his  reitja,  130.  Abdicates  and  dies, 
130 

Bhahab-ood-deen,  King  of  Kashmcre.  See 
Siah  Mookh 

Hhabab-ood-deen,  or  Jfahomed  (Ihooiy, 
defeats  Khoosroo  Mullik  of  Lahore, 
whom  he  confines,  !)0.  Invades  India 
<n  behalf  of  his  brother,  00,  f)l.  De- 
feated by  the  Hindoos  at  Narrain.  ill. 
His  fonrth  canipait;n  and  prcat  victory 
over  the  Uindoo.-,  02.  His  tifth  cani- 
paign,  02.  Takes  Kanonj  and  Ilenarcs, 
02.  And  Byana,  93.  Jieconies  Sult;in 
of  Ghoor,  Oo.  Defeated  by  the  Kins  of 
Kharizni,  o;i.  Punishes  rebels  in  AIool- 
tan,  03.  Reduces  the  Gukkurs  in  the 
Punjab,  03.  Murdered,  03.  His  cha- 
racter,  !t3,  04 

Shahal)-ood-ileen  Kliiljy  i-evolts  and  flies 
to  Dthly,  1-14.  His  stnijrglo  with  his 
brother  Sooltan  Mahniood,  144 

Bhaliab-ood  deen,  son  of  the  viceroy  of 
the  Deccan,  Ijecomes  vizier  and  com- 
mander of  the  imperial  forces,  420. 
His  campaign  against  the  .Jat^,  421. 
Deposes  and  blinds  the  Emperor  Ahmed 
Shah,  421.  Creates  Aluuigeer  II.  em- 
peror, 421.  Attempts  to  regain  Oudh 
and  the  Punjab,  421.  Surprises  Lahore, 
421 

Bhahab-(  wl-deen.  sometimes  called  Gha- 
zee-ood-deen,  447.  Calls  in  the  aid  of 
the  JIahrattas  apainsfc  Kujeeb  ood- 
Dowlah.  447.  Who  is  bcsicfred  iti 
Dehly,  but  escapes.  447.  Sends  the 
ilahrattas  to  the  Pnnjdb,  447.  Mur- 
ders the  emperor,  448.  Places  liimself 
nnder  the  protection  of  the  Kajah  of 
the  .JiiU,  448 

Bhahjee  Bhoslay,  Mahratta  chieftain, 
joins  the  Emiwror  Sliah  .Tehan,  327. 
And  becomes  a  noble  of  the  empire, 
327.  Makes  overtures  to  Bcejapoor, 
329.  Compelled  by  the  Moghuls  to 
make  temis,  320,  330.  Pardoned,  330. 
Employed  by  Beejapoor,  331.  His 
Bccond  marriage,  and  song,  331,  332. 
<  londurt  of  hu  son  .'^ivajee.  332,  333. 
Imprisoned  in  consequence.  333.  But 
released  by  the  Emperor  Shah  JehAn, 
333.     }fis  (leatli,  330 

Hhahjehani  oor,  mutiny  of  Ropoys  at,  72.") 

Hiahpoone,  island  of.  captnred  by  the 
iUirme-o,  but  rrK'overe<l,  (jo.i 

fihiiliriar.  Prince,  son  of  the  Emperor 
.'ehuncecr,  marrinl  to  the  crnprcs's 
dauL'htcr,  323.  The  enipros's  intrigues 
ia  his  i6Toiir,  3M.  .><ent  to  rtrovnr 
Kurnlfchfcr,  323.     Ilia  infant  daughter 
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wonnded,  32').    Endeavonrs  to  gain  the 
throne,  but  fails,  32(> 

Shaisteh  Khan,  general  of  the  Emperor 
AuninKzebe,  fails  to  chock  the  Mali- 
ratta  incursions,  330.     Becalled.  330 

Shalivahauii.  his  kingdom,  72.  His  era, 
72.  Accountof  him,  72.  His  capital! 
Paitan,  72 

Shao,  Prince.  SfeSivajee,  son  of  Sumbha- 
]ee 

Sheer  Khan,  viceroy  of  the  King  of  Dehly, 
drives  the  Moghuls  out  of  Ohnzny,  99 
His  death,  100 

Shelton,  Brigadier, saves  the  royal  troops 
at  Kabool,  018.  His  perversity,  OJO. 
Defeated  at  lieymaroo,  (i40 

Shepherd  kings,  ancient  Hindoo,  147. 
Their  f.astues.-c,s,  147 

Shcrc  Afghan  Khan,  marries  XoorJehiin, 
321.  Jlnrders  the  viceroy  of  Beiiual' 
and  himself  killed,  321 

Shere  Ally  Khan,  becomes  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  but  dethroned,  786.  II.- 
paitis  hi-  throne,  78*!.  Visits  Lord 
Mayo,  790.    Hesults  of  his  visit,  790 

Shc^'re  Khan,  holds  (;hunar,  234.  Com- 
pelle<l  by  the  Emperor  Hoomayoon  to 
submit,  234.  Loses  Chunar,  236,  242. 
But  defeats  the  emperor,  236,  242.  iCs- 
tablishes  the  Soor  dynasty,  239.  And 
succeeds  Hoomayoon  vilh"  the  title  of 
SIktc  Shah  Soor,  230.  His  early  life 
and  adventures  as  Fureeil  .Soor,  239.  24ii. 
Settles  his  Bengal  affairs,  240.  VisitH 
the  camp  of  the  Emperor  Babnr, 
2.0.  Protected  by  the  Sooltan  Maiio- 
med  Shah  Lohany,  24(i.  Becoinei 
minister,  and  subsequentiv  regent,  241. 
Defeats  the  King  of  BengaVs  arm  v,  24 1 . 
Marries  Larloo  MuUika.  widow  of  Taj 
Khan,  and  obtiiins  the  fort  of  Chunar, 

241.  lifduces  the  whole  of  Bahnr  and 
Bengal.  242.  Obtains  the  fort  of  Khotas 
by  a  trick,  and  turns  out  its  chieftain, 

242.  Assumes  the  title  of  King  of 
Bengal,  242.  Appoints  liis  general 
Kliowas  Khan  as  viceroy  of  the  Punjilb, 
242.  Suppresses  a  rebellion  in  Bengal, 
which  he  di\ide5  into  Jirovinces,  242. 
Styled  Emiieror,  242.  His  campaign  la 
Central  India,  242.  His  civil  adminis- 
tration ofthe  kingdom,  242.  MaasacrcH 
the  Hind:os  of  Baiseen,  24.S.  luvadcj 
Alar  war,  where  ho  defeats  the  Baf- 
)K)ots,  243.  Takes  Chittx)re,  243.  And  Ka- 
linjer,  where  he  is  killed,  243.  Btview 
of  his  reign  and  character,  243,  244.  Hi^ 
tomb  at  Sasseram,  214 

Shere  .Shah  II.,  King  of  Bengal,  defeated 
by  Zuman  Khan,  2i;0 

Shere  Singh,  reputed  son  of  Rnnjeet 
Singh,  shot.  668 

Shere  Singh,  Sirdar,  comniandg  a  Sikh 
f(  rie  before  Mooltan,  (181.  Joint  Vie 
niPiny,  682.  (Joes  to  Pe-hawur,  and 
joins  his  father,  683.  His  jJOsitioD  at 
Batjinugger,  688.    Retires  to  Chilliati- 
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wallah,  ami  intrenches,  684.  At- 
tacked Oy  Lord  Cough,  6S4.  Marches 
against  General  Whish,  ani1  takes  up  a 
position  at  Goojerat,  G85.  'WTicre  he  is 
defeateii,  686.  Pursued  by  Generai 
Gilbert,  68(>.  Joined  by  Major  GeovKC 
Ijiwreuce,  686.  Negotiates  «iih  Gene- 
nil  Gilbert,  and  lays  down  his  arms, 
686 

Sliipman.  Sir  Abraham,  encamps  on  the 
island  of  Anjed6va,  3W) 

Bhitab  Rai,  Rajah,  character  of  his  ad-  j 
ministration,  481.      Brouijht  to  trial, 
but  acquitted,  483 

Bholapoor,  fort  of,  invested  by  Kumal 
Khan,  200.  Surrendered  to  him,  21)0. 
GiA-en  as  dowTy  to  the  Princess  Miu-- 
yam,  202.  And  as  the  dowry  of  Chand 
Beehee,  298.  Given  to  the  King  of 
Beejapoor,  329.  Taken  by  the  Moghuls 
under  Prince  Azim,  349 

fiholinghur,  defeat  of  Hyder  Ally  at  the 
l)ass  of,  502 

fihoojah.  Shah,  his  authority  not  firmly 
established,  647 

Sliops  and  shopkeepers  in  India,  22 

Shorapoor,  or  coorpoor,  356.  The  records 
of,  3.56  ncle.  Affairs  of,  666.  The  con- 
liuot  of  the  administration  of,  assumed 
by  Captaiu  Meadows  Taylor,  666.  The 
rajah  a' tains  his  majority  and  takes 
possession  of  his  dominions,  61)7.  Con- 
ferred on  the  Nizam,  771 

81i6rapoor,  Rajah  of,  his  treason,  761.  At- 
tacks a  British  force,  and  defeated,  761. 
Flies  to  Hyderabad,  761.  Sentenced 
to  death,  which  is  commuted  to  impri- 
sonment in  V'ellore,  761.  Shoots  himself, 
761.  The  priucipulity  attacked,  ami 
pliiced  laider  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor's 
authority,  761 

Shore,  Mr.  (afterwards  .Sir  John),  opposes 
a  permanent  land  settlement,  5i'7.  Be- 
comes governor-general,  528.  Refuajs 
the  Nizam's  request,  530.  Review  of 
hie  policy  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nizam, 
632.  His  weakness  respecting  t'ue  mu- 
tiny of  Bengal  officers,  534.  Deter- 
mination to  supersede  him,  534.  His 
courage  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of 
Ondh,  534.  Becomes  Lord  Teignmouth, 
and  returns  to  England,  535 

Showers,  Brigadier,  clears  the  country  of 
the  reln'l  Sepoys,  743 

•Shujah,  Prince,  son  of  the  Emperor  Sh.ah 
.Tehan,  viceroy  of  Bengal,  his  character, 
335.  Assumes  a  royal  title,  335.  De 
fcated  by  his  brother  D.ira,  335.  De- 
feated and  di-appears  in  Arraoan,  3;)8. 
His  court  at  Raj  M.ihal,  vLsite<l  by  Mr. 
Gabriel  Boughtoii,   lS9 

Bbujah-ood-deen,  nominated  viceroy  of 
Bengal,  398.  His  government,  398. 
His  death,  398 

Shnjah-ood-Dowlah,  succeeds  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Ondh,  421.  Resists  an 
att.-ick  of  the  Afghans  under  Ahne-i 
SiiuU   Abtlally,  421.    Joins  ths   Prince 
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Royal  in  his  invasion  of  Bengal,  4.%. 
Seizes  the  fortress  of  Allahabad,  439. 
Appointed  vizier  to  the  enii)eror,  449. 
His  independence  and  wealth,  451. 
Joins  the  Emperor  Shah  Alium,  456. 
Completely  defeated  at  I'atna,  456. 
His  dominions  restored  to  him,  4(i3. 
Threatened  by  the  Malrrattas,  476.  Hia 
death, 485 

Shukur  Khdra,  battle  of,  374 

Shuldham,  Colonel,  forced  to  return, 
61 '6 

Shumsh-ood-deen,  King  of  Kashmere.  See 
Shah  Meer 

Shumsh-ood-deen  Altmish,  deposes  Aram, 
King  of  India,  whom  he  succeeds,  95, 
d6.  D'-reats  Taj-ood-decn  Eldooz.  King 
of  G  luzny,  96.  Fails  to  defeat  Nasir- 
ooil-deen  of  Sinde,  OG.  But  subse- 
quently annexes  it,  96.  Ae  well  ,is 
ilahvah  and  Bengal,  96.  His  death, 
96 

Shumsh-ood-deen  Bahmuny,  placed  on 
the  throne  of  the  Deccan  by  Lallcheen, 
165.     Deposed,  165 

Shumsh-ood-deen  Poorby,King  of  Bengal. 
tiee  Elias,  Hajy 

Shumsh-ood-deen  Poorby  IT.,  King  of 
Bengal,  151.  His  reign  and  death, 
151 

Shumsh-ool-Oomra  becomes  prime  minis- 
ter at  Hyderabad,  but  resigns,  6:»(>. 
Gifts  from  the  British  government  to, 
771 

Shumshere  Bahadur,  son  of  Bajee  Rao,  his 
estates  in  Bundclkhund,  382 

Shunkul  Deo,  becomes  Rajah  of  Deo- 
gurh,  110.  Rebels,  but  put  to  death, 
110 

Shunkur  Achirya,  his  mission  in  the  Car- 
natic,  74 

.=;hurky  dynasty  of  Joonpoor,  152-154 

Siah  Mookh  .nsceuds  the  throne  of  Kash- 
mere, under  the  title  of  Shahab-ood- 
deen,  130.  Defeats  tlie  Jam  of  Sinde, 
130.     His  death,  130 

Siam,  Hindoo  colony  of,  founded,  50. 
Receives  Boodhism,  51 

Sidpoor.  or  Chitpoor,  battle  of.  134 

Sidy  Budr,  ascends  the  throne  of  Ben- 
gal with  the  title  of  Mozuffer,  151. 
Slain,  1.52 

Sidy  Mowla,  a  dervish,  put  to  death,  lO'l. 
His  curse,  1<(3,  105 

Sikhs,  the,  doctrines  of,  33.  Persecuteil 
by  the  Mahomedans,  360.  Rise  in  in- 
surrection, 360.  Their  condition  in 
1706.  360.  Their  high-priest,  Gooroo 
Govind,  360.  Bahadur  Shah's  cam- 
paisn  against  thim,  3iil.  Refuw 
assistance  to  Holkar,  563.  Progress 
and  (onsoliilation  of  their  power,  5ti7. 
Independent  Sikh  states  ea^t  of  the 
Sutlej.  5h7.  At  war  with  the  Afghans, 
637.  Prepare  to  attack  Kinde,  but  the 
quarrel  airangcd,  63/.  Their  condition 
and  attitude  at  the  death  of  Ri-njflet 
Singh,  615.     Anxiety  of  the  li/iglish  la 
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T<vftr(l  to  Uiein,  C45.  Mutiny  at  Kan- 
.iiiliar,  Cii')).  Kcvolution  in  the  Punjab, 
i;<:j.  Tlieir  suspecteil  iinclerstandlnt,' 
wit'i  Gwalior,  GGt.  Siipreoiacy  of  the 
iirmy,  6K4.  Determine  to  invade  the 
}>ri*ish  territories,  OC!).  Cross  tiie  Sut- 
)GJ.  570.  DefeateiiatMooclkee,670.  And 
lit  Fcrozc  Sht'her,i;7l,  ti72.  Their  new 
advance  nndor  Sirdar  Hiinjoor  Singh, 
t>-7a.  Defeated  at  Aliwal,  (J";!.  And  at 
8oobrii<in,  G74,  075.  Sir  Hcniy  Har- 
dinge's  tr(>aty  with  tlioni,  (JTG.  Proces- 
pifiti  of  tlieir  ca))tiir(^  grnns  to  Calcntta, 
ti7i;.  Second  war  with  them,  68:!. 
'J'heir  murder  of  tlie  woundetl,  68.5. 
Their  amiy  broken  and  disorganisetl, 
t;H6.  Their  readiness  to  check  the  Se- 
poy mutineers,  72:t,  7"i9.  K'-pt  down 
>>y  Sir  John  Lawrence,  7'29.  Mutiny 
«>;.  at  Secrole,  7;>5.  Captain  Bra^yers 
force  join  theKnglish  before  Lukhnow, 
7.')'.> 
Pikkim  ceded  to  the  British.  580 
Sikry,  the  Hindoos  dpf«!ated  Ijy  the  Em- 

)<?ror  Ealjur  near,  232 
Sikunder,  King  of  Beng.al,  1.51 
Biknnder    Add    Sliah,    succeeds    to    the 
throne  of  Beejat>oor,  344.     Submits  to 
the    Emperor    Auniufjzebc,    850.     His 
imprisonment  and  death,  850 
Sikimder  Boot-Shikun.   King  of    Kash- 

niere.  See  Siigga,  Prince 
Biknnder  Jah,  Nizam,  suweeds his  father, 
Nizam  Ally,  55i).  A  portion  of  Ber.ar 
l«.stowed  by  the  governor-general  on 
liiin,  559.  His  intrigues,  0li5.  His 
Krritories plundered  l>y  the  PindhiVrees, 
u  ith  terrible  cruelties,  584,  TiHf;.  Con- 
dition of  his  state  after  the  Jlahratta 
v.ar,  601.  Supervision  of  his  provinces 
by  British  olTicers,  GOl.  His  minister 
(  htindoo  I, all's  lean  from  Messrs. 
William  Palmer  &  Co.,  601.  OlTence 
of  the  Nizam  at  the  suppression  of  the 
houge  of  Palmer  &  Co.,  6o3.  His 
dominions  administcrtid  by  English 
oflUcers,  616.  His  death,  616 
f-iknnder,  .lani,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 

.Sinile,  157 
Siknnder  I.ody  ascerids  the  throne,  126. 
IWents  of  his  reiizn,  126.     His  death, 
126.     His  character,  126 
Hikiinder  Poorby,  succeeds  to  the  throne 

of  Bengal,  IM).     His  death,  LOl 
f^ikunder  Sh.ah,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 

fJuziTiit,  189.  291.     As'-eassinated,  291 
Sikunder  .Shah  Sfxir.  King  of  Dehly.     See 

Ahmed  Khan  S<j<t 
Bllh.ir.i.s,  dynasty  of  the,  71.     Account  of 
them,  71.     Their  dominions,  71.     Their 
appellation  of  Tapiira- poor,  72 
Filviern,  Antonio  di.  his  heroic  defence  of 
Diu,   282.     His  triumphal  entry  into 
(i(,a,  282 
Filvicra,  Ifpi'tor  di,  224.      His  successes 

airaii.st  the  King  of  Ouzernt.  281 
Biiiilah  manifesto.  Lord  Auckluud's,  640. 
It«  character,  Ml 
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Pim<Sga,  hflttle  of,  524 

Simonich,  Count,  Russian  ambassador  at 
Tehran,  sends  an  envoy  to  Dost  Maho- 
med, 638.  Present  at  the  siege  of 
HerAt.  689 

Sinde  invaded  by  Altmish,  who  is  re 
pulsed,  96.  Northern  Sinde  annexed 
by  him,  96.  The  Jam  of,  defeated  by 
Shaliab-ood-deen  of  Kashmeie,  180. 
M.ihomedan  conquest  of,  76,  1.56.  Ttie 
Mahometlans  expflle<l  by  the  Rajpoot-^, 
76,  l.'iG.  Mahomedan  kings  of,  1.56. 
Tinder  the  rule  of  the  Soonicra  Raj- 
poots. 156.  Tlie  dynasties  of.  157,  158. 
Invailed  by  King  Eeroze  Toghhik.  157. 
Invaded  by  the  Toorkomans  of  Kan- 
dahar. 158.  Annexed  to  Mooitan,  1.58. 
Submits  to  the  Em)«ror  Akbnr,  269. 
Ahmed  Shah  AVxlooUy's  attempts  in, 
451.  An  embassy  sent  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  under  Major  Pottinger,  to, 
682.  i'reparations  of  the  Sikhs  for 
war  with,  6^)7.  But  the  quarrel 
aiTanged  by  Colonel  Pottinger,  687. 
intrigues  of  the  Ameers  of,  with  Persia, 
642,  They  are  compelled  to  execute  a 
subsidiary  treaty,  642.  Major  Outram's 
report  resi)cctiiig  Sinde.  (i60.  Sir  (". 
Napier  ap))ointed  to  the  st'.premo 
charge  of,  GCO.  Pro'.  eetlings  of  Sir  ('. 
Napier  in,  in  1845,  676.  Works  re- 
specting the  Sinde  question,  677 

Sindia,  Mahadajee  his  family  receivea 
a  grant  of  chouth  of  Guzcrat,  876. 
Marches  towards  Dehly  to  aesist  in 
putting  down  a  rebellion  of  the  Bo. 
hillas,  420.  His  possessions,  Ut'I . 
Marches  into  Malwah,  475.  Accom- 
panies the  Emperor  Shah  .\llum  to  the 
Mahratta  camp,  476.  Seizc-s  and  d<- 
poses  Moraba,  491.  Rughoba surrenders 
to  him,  491 .  Cro-ses  the  Nerbudda,  and 
releases  the  English  hostages,  498.  His 
terms  rejected  by  General  GoildanI, 
493.  Defeated  by  Colonel  Carnac,  495. 
Makes  overtures  for  peace,  495.  Con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  Colonel  JIuir,  495. 
And  signs  the  treaty  of  Salliye,  496. 
Bar6ch  bestowal  upon  him,  496.  His 
proceedings  and  design'*  aaainst  Dehly, 
608.  Meets  the  emjieror  and  Afrasiab 
Khan  at  Agra,  509.  Becomes  minister 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  im- 
perial army,  509.  Demands  tribut.i: 
from  the  Rajpoots,  who  rebel,  5(i!». 
Defeated  by  them,  and  retires  to 
Gwalior.  609.  Adv.ances  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Agra,  but  defeated,  .509.  Joined 
by  Ismail  Beg,  and  drives  out  Ghol.ani 
Khiulir  from  leldy,  510.  M'hom  he 
e.\ecutcs,  610.  Consolidates  his  power, 
610.  His  demands  not  complied  with 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  529.  Defeati* 
Ismail  Beg,  529.  Ilolkar  set  up  as  a 
rival,  629.  Proceeds  to  the  Dccchii 
with  the  insignia  of  thf  P/'shwahs 
office,  629.  Reaches  Pooiia.  and  invests 
the  young  Pishwah  with  t^eat  pomp, 
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5'.'n  His  jK>lio y  opposied  by  the  minister, 
Nana  Funiawrcs,  5:10.  Kouts  Holkar's 
forces.  530.    His  death,  530 

Bindia,  Dowlut  lliio  siiccoeils  as,  535. 
Imprisons  Nans  Furnawef-s,  536.  And 
marries  the  daughter  of  Ghatpay,  5;!7. 
Proposal  to  .assiu-^iuate  him,  537.  At- 
tacks Anirut  Iliio's  camp,  537.  Keleasea 
Nana,  538.  Refuses  to  march  ajjainst 
Zeman  Shah,  540.  Keturns  to  his 
dominions,  544.  His  schemes  against 
the  English,  545.  f!ongrataIates  the 
governor-general  on  the  victory  over 
Tippoo  Sooltan,  545.  Endeavours  to 
seize  the  estates  of  Pureshram  Bhow, 
e')4ti.  His  indecisive  policv,  546.  De- 
feated by  Holk;ir,  .516.  Whom  he  de- 
feats near  Indoor,  547.  Joins  the 
Peshwah's  forces  and  defeated  by 
Holkar,  5t7.  Refuses  a  subsidiary 
treaty  with  the  English,  5'i3.  His 
motives,  553.  Negotiates  a  league 
agiiinst  the  English,  553.  His  defiant 
answer  to  the  governor-general,  554. 
hoses  Ahmednugger,  555.  Defeated  at 
Assaye  by  General  Welle  ley,  555.  Es- 
capes from  the  field,  555.  Colonel 
Stevenson  sent  in  pursuit,  556.  His 
caviUry  defeated  at  Argaoni,  557.  Con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  the  English,  558. 
His  attitude  and  proceedings,  56-J. 
Checked  by  General  Martindell,  56'J. 
.Toined  by  Holkar,  562.  Advance  of 
I.oitl  Lake  against  them,  562.  Con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  the  JSnglish,  .563. 
Joins  a  league  of  native  states  against 
the  British,  579.  Advances  to  the 
frontier,  579.  Co-operates  with  the 
British  against  the  Pindharess,  5)S6. 
His  previous  treachery  dett'Cted  and 
exposed,  586.  Instance  of  his  trea- 
chery, 596.  His  fort  of  Ascergurh 
held  by  the  British,  5%.  liis  death, 
612.  I'rediction  resi)ccting  the  reign- 
ing Sindias  612 

B'udi.i,  Junkojee  Rao,  his  death  childless, 
662 

Sindia  (the  5th),  sends  his  own  body- 
guard to  protect  Mr.  Colvin,  725.  Re- 
strains the  rebels  at  Dholpoor,  743.  A 
conspiracy  against  him  formed  by 
Tantia  Topee,  757.  Attacks  the  rebels, 
but  is  desci-ted  by  his  troops,  7.>7. 
Restored,  758.  Decorated  with  the 
star  of  India,  771 

Kingapoor  purchased,  COO 

Blngiu-h,  fort  of,  captured  by  Sivajce, 
341 

Biqueira,  Diego  Lopez  do.  Viceroy  of 
India,  224.  Defeateti  by  the  Gu^erat 
admiral,  224 

feirhind,  contributions  laid  upon,  by 
Runjeet  Singh,  568.  Declared  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, ■')G8 

Biriniigger,  capital  of  Kashmere,  sur- 
renders to  the  forces  of  the  Emperor 
Akbur,  268 
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Sirjee  "Xiijengoam,  treatj'  of,  coucludeU 

5.")8.  Its  provisions,  .068 
Sirsa,  defeat  cf  the  rebels  at,  7^3 
Sittana,  rising  of  the  Afghans  of,  773 
Sivajec,  his  parentage  and  birth,  331. 
Under  the  care  of  Dadajee  Konedeo, 
332.  His  education,  332.  Obtains  the 
hill-fort  of  Torna,  and  foitifies  Raj- 
gurh,  332.  Influence  and  character  of 
his  mother,  332.  Intercepts  a  royal 
remittance,  and  causes  his  father's  im- 
prisonment, 333.  Applies  to  the  Em- 
peror Shah  Jehan,  who  obtains  his 
father's  release,  333.  Becomes  her 
to  the  family  property,  and  admitted 
into  the  imperial  service,  333.  Forti- 
fies I'ertabgurh,  333.  His  intercourse 
with  Prince  Aurungzsbe,  337.  His  ex- 
ploits, 337.  His  aggi-esiions  on  Becia- 
poor,  337.  His  plot,  337.  Murderi 
Afzool  Khan,  and  destroys  the  Beeja- 
poor  army,  338.  Final  r.'sults  of  his 
plans.  338.  His  fame  established  amoiij? 
the  Slahrattas,  339.  Plunders  Surat 
and  the  Engish  and  Dutch  factories, 

339.  Death  of  his  father  Shahjee.  339. 
Assumes  the  title  of  Rajali,  339.  Takes 
Tanjore,  339.  His  predatory  incursion'-, 
33!i.    Joins  Jey  Singh  in  his  campaign, 

340.  Goes  with  his  son  to  court,  but 
slighted  there,  340.  Escapes  to  the 
Deccan  in  disguise,  340.  Reaches  Raj- 
gurh,  340.  Obtains  tribute  from  Beeja- 
pofir  and  Golcondah,  341.  His  arrest 
ordered  by  the  emperor,  341.  Takes 
the  fort  of  Singurh,  341 .  But  loses  his 
fiiend  Tannajee  Maloosray,  341.  Again 
plundera  Surat,  341,  391.  Defeats  the 
emperor's  forces  in  the  Deccan,  34 1 . 
Attacks  Beejapoor,  344.  His  general, 
Pertab  Rao,  killed,  344.  Enthroned  a 
second  time,  and  declares  his  indepen- 
dence, 344.  Establishes  the  llahratta 
kingdom,  344,  345.  Gives  permis'iion 
to  the  Englis  .  to  tnule,  345.  An  army 
sent  against  him  by  the  emperor,  .34'.. 
His  operations,  345.  R<-aso'ns  for  his 
confidence,  345.  Makes  an  expedition 
southwards,  345.  Halts  at  Golcondah, 
and  obtains  money  and  artillery.  34.5. 
Reduces  Vellore,  345.  His  proccalings 
in  the  Carnatic,  345.  Returns  to  tiio 
Deccan,  346.  Takes  Eellary,  346. 
Annexes  the  southern  districts  of 
Beejapoor,  346.  Plundera  up  to  Ai;- 
rungabad,  346.  Makes  a  treaty  with 
Beejapoor,  and  returns  to  Raigurh,  347. 
His  death,  347.  And  character,  347. 
Causes  of  his  success,  355 

Sivajee,  son  of  R;ljah  Ram,  354.  His 
niocher  Tara  Bye  undertakes  the  re- 
gency during  his  minority,  354 

Sivajee,  son  of  Sumbhajee,  suceeeds  his 
father  as  Raj.ah  at  Rajgurh,  352.  Taken 
prisoner  with  his  mother  to  the  em- 
peror,  .352.  The  emperor's  negotiations 
for  his  release,  356.  Receives  the  ajv 
pellatiou  of  Sliao  from  the  emperor,  359. 
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The  crape ror's  kindness  to  him  mid  his 
niotber,  :I5!>.  Kelea-cd  by  Prince  Azini, 
359.  Joined  l>y  several  chiefs,  but  o])- 
ptisetl  by  his  mother,  359.  Whom  he 
defeats  in  action,  3d9.  Crowncii  Kajah, 
8GI).  Sends  a  force  to  nssist  the  em- 
peror. :i(iO.  His  niolhor  pliwed  in  con- 
tinement,  :itiO.  Opposed  by  liis  mother's 
j)arty,  ;Wil.  Treachery  of  tlie  emperor, 
5i()t>.  Sivajee"s  demands  accepted  by  the 
emperor,  'Mili.  Defeats  Suml>haje(''s 
forces,  and  compels  him  to  re-ii'^n  his 
pretensions  to  the  Mahratta  throne,  K75. 
<;rant.<  the  right  of  chouth  in  Bengal 
I/O  Hugtiojee,  383 
Blave  kings  of   Uehly,  94.      Knd  of  the 

.lynasty,  102 
Slavery  abolUhed  by  the  Emperor  Akbur, 

•27« 
bloeman.  Major  (afterwards  Sir  William), 
his  report  on   Th'.igg«'e,   G.'O.     Tlaced 
at  the  head  of  a  department  for  snp- 
p  I  casing    the   crime,    620.      Succee(k, 
«20 
Sninll-pox,  ravages  of,  in  Bengal,  480 
Smith.  Colonel,  discovers  the  intrigues  of 
tlie  Nizam  and  Hyder  Ally,  468.     Who 
'■ttack  him,  and  are  defeated,  4H9.  OpciH 
a  campaign  again-t  Hyder  Ally,  471. 
Ordered    to    return    to    Afadras,    472. 
Commands  an  army  at  ChittajK-t,  473 
Smith,  General  Lionel, his  divijion  in  the 
I'indharee  war,  586.    Arrives  atPonna, 
589.     Pursues  the  Mahrattii  army,  589. 
Pursues   the    Peshwah,   590.      L»efe;its 
Ba|>poo   Gokla's  horsemen    at   Ashta, 
590 
bmith.  Sir  Harry,  at  the  battle  of  Feroze 
.Shi-her,  67 1 .    JI is  combat  at  Buddewal, 
6/3.     Defeats  the  Sikhs  at  Aliwal,  673. 
At  the  battle  of  Soobraon,  674.  Created 
a  baronet,  676 
Bnake- worship  added  to  Boodhism,  58 
Boarcz,  Lope,  arrives  at  Calicut  with  a 
Portuguese  flcit,  221.  Defeats  and  cap- 
tures the  Zaniorin's  fleet,  221.  Returns, 
221,     Supersedes  Aibu(|uerque  iis  vice- 
roy, 223.     Makes  an   luisucccssful  at- 
tempt against  Aden,  224 
Bo<lr6,  Vincento,  accompanies  De  Gan:a 
to    India,    219.    Left    as    De    Uama's 
deputy,  220 
Bofarides,  succeed  the  Tahirites  in  Kho- 

ra^an,  77 
Bofy,  Shah,  King  of  Persia,  opens  trade 

with  the  Kuglish  in  India,  388 
Solcll    Khan,  commands   the    Dercanics 
at  the  bai  tie  of  .Soopn,  271,315.  Carric-d 
olT  the  field  wotrndi-d,  271 
Holiman,  son  of  Prince  Shujah  Shakoh, 

his  fate,  339 
Bolim.nn    Mirza,    becomes    (rovcrnor    of 
Rudukshan,  254.     Besieges  and    takes 
Kabool,  2.V1.     Decltire*!  king.  254 
BoiiinAth,  t<'n)ple  of,  its  mngniticence,  83, 
'M.     Kackeil  by  Sooltan   Mahmood,  84 
R-'biiilt,  by  Ithrem  DtHi,  133.  D<-stroye(l 
\i}  Mozr.iTer  Khac,  134.    The  gates  of, 


brought  away  from  Ghuzny,  n"«8.  Tu 
governor-general's  proclair.atiou  nj- 
specting  tliem,  659.  Their  resting-- 
place, 659 
Sooblian  Kootub  Shah,  Puccceds  to  tbo 
throne  of  Goloondiili,  213.  l)epojed  in 
favour  of  his  uncle,  213 
Soobr.-ion,   position   of,  674,      Buttle  of, 

674 
Sooj.ih,  Shah.  King  of  Kabool,  embassy 
of  Mr.  Elphinstone  to,  568.  Signs  tho 
tripartite  treaty,  640.  Protected  an.l 
pensioned  by  the  English  government, 
640.  Plan  for  restoring  lilm,  6'10. 
Enters  Kandahar,  and  entlironed,  6-tJ. 
His  triunjphal  entry  into  Kabool,  644. 
Establishes  the  Dooranee  order,  614. 
Wliich  he  confers  on  English  officers, 
644.  Takes  refuge  in  the  Bala  Hissai-, 
656.  Induced  to  come  out,  and  shot, 
656.  Itcturn  of  his  family  to  India, 
658 
Soolim.an  Soor,  manages  the  family  e»- 
tates,  239.  Ketires  to  the  court  ot 
Mahomed  Khan  Soir,  239 
Sooltan,  Prince,  son  of  the  Emjwror 
Aurungzebe,  sent  against  his  uncle 
Sliujah,  338.  To  whom  he  deserts,  but 
afterwards  abandon",  338,  339.  Gains 
some  successes  agai  ist  the  Afghant>, 
342 
Sooltanpoor,  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys   at, 

727 
Soonder  Singh,  joins  the  Prince  Royal  in 

his  invasion  of  Bengal,  438 
Soojja,  or  Soneput,  battle  of,  270,   271, 

315 
Soor,  Afghan  dynasty  of,  239-248 
Soorpoor,  or  Shor.ipoor,  356.  Tne  recoitU 

of,  356  7inle 
Soorsutty,  MuUik  Khoo-roo  defeated  on 

the,  112 
Sooruj  Mul,  rajah  of  the  Jats,  assists  In 
suppa-ssing  a  rebellion  ot  the  Rohilliu;. 
420.  Lcav«s  tlie  Mahrattas  at  Dehly, 
449.  Ills  p>wer  and  possessions,  452. 
Killed,  175 
Soorut  Singh,  Sikh  chieftain,  maintains 

order  in  Benares,  735 
Soyera  Bye,  t-ci-ond  wife  of  Sivajeo,  her 
son  placed  on  the  throne  of  Rajgurli, 
348.      Put    to    death    by   Sumbhajee, 
3^18 
Speirs,  Colonel,  Resident  at  Gwalior,  662. 
Recommends  the  adoption  of  a  succcs- 
s<jr  to  Sinilia,   (,62.     Ijjaves  Givalior, 
663.      But   urges    the   Ranee   to   send 
Dilda  KliAsjeo  to  meet  the  governor- 
general,  6il4 
Spencer,   Major,  murdered    at    Lahore, 

730 
Sporting  in  India.  17,  18 
Star  of  India,  order  of  the,  ratablished, 
771.   Conferretl  on  />yal  native  prinrw., 
771 
Staunton,   Captain,   his    memorable  de- 
fence of  Korygaom,  589.     His  lo-wcn, 
590 
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B^cYLtrs,  the  firet,  in  India,  fi21.  Steam 
lon^muiiioation  with  Kngiand,  6il 

Stevcus,  Admiral,  tights  the  Frencli  fleet, 
4::t 

Ste\onson,  Colonel,  his  Hyderabad  sub- 
sidiary lone,  S54.  Sent  in  pui-suit  of 
Siiidia,  o'lli.  Joins  Ucneral  Wellesley 
at  Arfioam,  557 

Sipwart,  laeuteiiant,  a  hostage  of  the 
Wurgaom  convention,  released  by  Siii- 
dia, 4;i:j 

Stewart,  Colonel,  his  settlement  of  the 
(piaiTel  l>etwecn  Bdiza  B^o  and  Junko- 
jee  Siudia,  ti-il 

8tral)0,  his  account  of  embassies  from 
India.  Cti 

3trachey,  Colonel,  sent  to  India 

Mtrachey,  Mr.,  his  admiuistraiion  of  the 
central  pri/viuces,  780,  78 1 

Ktuart,  General,  loses  his  opportunity  at 
the  death  of  iiyder  Ally,  504.  Invests 
Cuddalore,  and  defeats  M.  Euss.v,  505. 
His  army  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
provinces,  555 

Btuai-t,  Brigadier,  his  services  against 
the  rebel  Sepoys,  743.  Uouts  a  rebel 
force  at  Mundissoor,  748 

SiibooUtugeen,  a  slave,  becomes  King  of 
Ghuzny,  77.  His  descent,  77.  His 
expeditions  into  India,  77,  78.  Defeats 
.loypal.  Rajah  of  the  Punjab,  78.  Es- 
lablishis  tlie  first  Mahomedan  occupa- 
tion of  Indian  territory,  78.  His  death, 
78 

Succarani  Bapoo,  acting  Mahratta  agent 
at  roona,  489 

Sudasheo  Edo  Bhow,  commands  part  of 
the  Mahratta  army  against  the  Niznm, 

446.  Defeats  the  Jlizam  and  iiis  brother, 

447.  Takes  Rughoba  to  task,  and  as- 
giimos  his  command,  448.  Lcails  a 
Maliratta  army  into  Hindostan,  448. 
Takes  and  plunders  Uehly,  449.  Raises 
Mirza  Juwan  Bukht  to  the  imperial 
throne,  449.  Completely  defeated  at 
I'liMipur,  449,  451).  Supposed  to  have 
been  slain,  450 

Siiddci-  Dewany  court,  established,  511. 
l.ord  Wellesley's  reiorm  in  the,  551 

Snddoosain,  Moolraj  defeated  by  Lieu- 
tenant Edwards  at,  681 

B'ldras,  or  lowest  class,  22 

Siifdiir  Ally,  his  struggle  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Carnatic,  399.  Recognised 
as  Nuwab  of  the  Caruatic,  399.  Assas- 
sinated, 40U 

Bii  dnr  Jnng,  viceroy  of  Oudh,  made 
vizier  to  the  Emperor  Ahmed  Shah, 
4211.  Insults  the  emperor,  420.  Super- 
seded by  Shahab-ood-deen,  420.  Retires 
to  Oudh,  421.     H  is  death,  4'.'1 

S-.ifdur  Khan,  son  of  the  Regent  of  Beeja- 
ponr,  besieges  the  Queen's  palace,  200, 
201.     Slain,  201 

Ei'.ffrein,  A' niiral,  lands  a  French  army 
at  Porto  Novo,  Sua.  Fi^'hts  indecisive 
engagements  with  Admiral  Hughes, 
603,    Driven  from  the  coast,  505 


SUB 

Sugga,  Prince,  becomes  King  of  Kn?h- 
mere,  under  the  title  of  Si.kunder  Bunt- 
Shiknn,  130.  His  destniction  of  Hindoo 
idcls  and  temples,  130 

Sukuar  Bye,  widow  of  Sh.Ti,  burns 
hei-self  with  her  husband's  body,  413 

Sulah-ood-deen,  Jam,  King  of  Sinde, 
157 

Sidah-ood-deen,  Jiim,  opposes  King  Jam 
Feroze,  158.     Slain,  158 

Sulim  Shah  Soor,  crowned  emjKiror  at 
Kalinger,  214.     See  Julal  Khan  Soor 

Sullivan,  Mr.,  attacks  Lord  Clive,  478 

Sumbhajee,  son  of  iShahjee  Bhoslay,  331. 
His  death,  333 

Sumbhajee,  ?on  of  Sivajee,  goes  with  hia 
father  to  Dehly,  340.  Escapes  with  him 
in  disguise,  341.  At  variance  with  his 
father,  and  joins  the  Motrhuls,  347. 
Death  of  his  father,  347.  Plot  to  im- 
prison him,  and  put  his  half-brother  on 
the  throne.  348.  Deposes  his  half- 
brother  and  ascends  the  throne,  318. 
His  cruel  executions,  348.  At  war  with 
the  Secdces  of  Jinjeera,  348.  Which  he 
besiege;  without  effect,  348.  Threatens 
the  English,  and  attacks  the  Portu- 
guese, 348.  Failure  of  the  emperor's 
campaign  against  him,  349.  Makes  a 
treaty  with  Golcondah,  and  plunders 
Guzerat,  349.  His  inactivity  and  de- 
bauchery, 351,  352.  Captured  and 
taken  with  his  friend  Kuloosha  to  t  he 
emperor,  352.  Who  orders  them  both 
for  execution,  352.     His  son,  352 

Sumbh.ijoe,  son  of  Rajah  Ram,  regent  of 
the  Mahrattas,  354.  Elected  to  succeed 
Siviijec,  son  of  Siimbhajep,  366.  ills 
forces  defeated  by  Sivajee,  375.  Resigns 
his  pretensions  to  the  Mahratta  throne, 
375 

Sumbhajee  Angria,  his  war  with  his 
brother  Manajee,  397 

Sumbhnl,  Hindal,  son  of  the  Em.peror 
Bahur,  appointed  governor  of.  231. 
Administers  the  government  of  Guzerat, 
23ti 

Sumroo,  a  Swiss,  disciplines  MeerCassim'8 
army,  459.  Murders  English  prisouerH, 
459 

Sunday  labour  in  State  depart'ueutd 
abolishal,  678 

Sunjur,  elected  to  the  tlirone  of  Sinde, 
158.    His  death,  158 

Suntajoe  Gorepuray.  dispatcheii  to  the 
Deccan  by  Rajah  Ram,  352.  Hig 
predatory  warfare,  352,  353 

Suntujee  Kudum,  Mahratta  leader,  and 
1,500  men.  attacked  in  the  streets  of 
Dehly,  and  all  killed,  367 

Suraj-ood-Di)wlah,  grandson  of  Aliverdy 
Khan,  succeetls  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
Bengal,  422.  Opposed  by  Shouknt 
Jung,  422.  Against  whom  he  marches, 
422.  His  demands  of  the  English  re- 
specting Kishen  Dasan<l  Calcutta,  422. 
Marches  to  Calcutta,  which  he  invests, 
i23.    Takes  the  factory  aud  se.zcs  the 
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money  in  tbe  treasury,  423.  Confiscates 
all  tiie  coii.piiny's  property  in  Bengal, 
424.  iJis  irritiition  at  the  succe5«es  of 
tlif  H  iglish,  4'.'5.  JIarches  to  Calcutta, 
426.  Attnrkcil  by  Clive,  and  retreats, 
4'.'().  Coudutle.-*  a  treaty  of  peace,  4"i{i. 
Assists  the  French  with  money,  and 
forbids  the  English  to  advanie  against 
them,  427.  His  evasive  replies  to  Ad- 
miral Watsun's  remonstrances,  4'.'". 
Encamps  at  Plajsy,  428.  His  cnielty 
and  oppression,  428.  Conspiracy  to 
ditlirone  him,  428.  Attiiclcs  the  Eng- 
lish at  Plassy,  430.  Flies  to  Moorshid- 
nbiid.  4:W.  His  army  defeatetl  and 
dispel  sed,  430.  Escapes  from  Mooi-shid- 
al'P.d,  431.     Seized  and  put  to  death,  431 

EiirAj-ool->[oolk,  appointed  prime  minis- 
ter to  the  Nizam,  G96.  But  removed, 
(j;it!.  Ucsiimes  office,  GOG.  His  death, 
fill" 

Burat,  city  of,  sacked  by  the  Portuguese. 
281.  Wio  are  defe.ited  by  the  English 
at.  200.  Pliindereil  by  .Sivajee,  3:!l», 
341.  English  trafle  at,  injured  by  the 
Du'cli,  -iS'J.  Maintained  as  a  Presi- 
dency, 390.  Attaclied  by  Sivaji-e,  but 
defi-nded  by  the  English,  3:»1.  Seized 
by  iinpefial  troops,  and  the  goods  and 
stores  sold,  3!)4.  Officers  of  the  factory 
seized  by  '  interlopei-s  '  and  made  over 
to  the  Moghnl  governor,  3it0.  Settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of,  by  the  ilarq  icss 
Wellesley.  .548 

Sur  Boolund  Khan,  viceroy  of  Kabool, 
tran.-.feri"ed  to  Oiizcrat,  H'Ci.  Uefcits 
Hanied  Khan,  and  drives  him  out,  375. 
Snpcrsetled  in  fiiizerat,  37G 

Bnr-(lcshmookhee,  3.'»4 

Sursooty,  fort  of,  capture>l  by  MusaooJ 
of  lih'iizny,  8G 

Surtal,  affair  of,  264 

Suttee  prohibited  by  the  Empcroc  .\kbur, 
276.  Aboli->he<l, "(!!!).  Edict  ngaiust  it 
in  native  stjites.  (178 

Swiit,  men  of,  attack  the  British  troo|)s, 
774 

Byed  Hooscin,  Arab  general  of  Ismail 
Adil  Khan  of  Buejapoor,  defeats  Ameer 
Be<leer,  2n3 

8y<'<l  Shureef,  ascends  the  throne  of  Ben- 
gal under  the  title  of  Alla-ood-deeu 
Poorby,  152.  HiB  peaceful  reign  and 
death,   l.J2 

Bycds,  administration  of  the,  at  Dehly, 
124,  120 

Pyfajee,  adoptel  and  made  B.ijah  of  Tnn- 
jore,  •'>48.    Set  aside,  but  leinstated,  !H8 

Syf-oml-Dowliih,  son  of  ilccr  .faffler, 
iKyomf^  Nawiili  of  Moorshidabad,  46 1 

Syfut,  Prince,  his  dejith  by  small-pox, 
4.S2 

Bylhet,  rebel  Sepoys  of,  destroyed,  748 


'I'AOA'RA,  or   Nagara,    of  the  Greek 
*■     mcrch.intB,  72 
labirilcs  exixJ  the  Mahcmedars  fnin 
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Trans  Oxania,  and  conquer  Khoraiiiaii, 

77 

Taj  llahal,  the,  of  Shf.h  Jehdn,  at  Agra, 
33G 

Tuj-ool-Moolk,  destroys  all  Hindoo  tem- 
pies  in  Ouzerat,  1:)5 

Takshiik  princes,  49 

Talikote,  battle  of,  299,  300 

Talnair.  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Khandesh,  147.  Left  to  Mullik  Ifty 
Khan,  148.  Who  is  taken  and  im- 
prisoned by  his  brother  the  King  of 
Khandesh,  US.  Usurpetl  by  the  vizirr, 
b\it  retaken  by  Ailil  Khan",  \V).  Cap- 
tured by  Sir  T.  Hialop,  and  the  com- 
mandant hanged,  ;'i97 

Talookdars  of  Oudh,  question  of  the, 
7(;2.     The  new  settlement,  763 

Tamerlane.     See  Teimoor 

Tamul  language,  6.5 

Tanjoro,  becomes  the  capital  of  the 
Cholas,  66.  Foimded  by  Kullotunga, 
66.  'J'aken  by  Sivajee,  339.  Held  by 
Venkajee,  345.  Compelled  by  Chiinda 
Sahib  to  paj-a  heavy  sum,  40.").  Chi.tda 
Sahib's  extclition  into,  405.  Trmipa 
of,  assist  Malioineii  Ally,  409.  Bc- 
sie,?xl  bv  Lallv,  but  the  siege  raised, 
434.  Held  by  the  Mahrattis,  1.".2. 
Origin  of  their  kingitim  of,  452.  Pro- 
posal to  rob  the  l!a  :ih  of,  466.  The 
coercion  of,  deniaiidofl  by  the  Naw:ib 
of  the  Cavnatic,  497.  Attacked  and 
captured,  497.  But  restore<l,  4:i7. 
Defeat  of  Colonel  Braitbwaite  at.  5'i2. 
The  affairs  of,  scttlinl  by  the  Mar^m-^s 
Wellcolcy,  548.  i'otiudation  of  the 
state  of,  .^48 

Tanks,  or  reservoirs,  in  southeni  India.  6 

Taimah,  island  of,  seize  1  by  the  King  of 
the  Dcccau.  136.  Who  is  driven  out 
by  ZufTur  Khan  of  Ouzerat,  136 

Taninih,  town  of,  made  tributary  to  the 
Portuguese,  281.  The  fort  of,  captund 
by  the  Mahratt;i3,  397 

Tann.ijee  Mirfoosra.v,  .ioins  his  frieni' 
Sivajee  in  the  murder  of  Afzool  Khun, 
.338.     Slain.  .341 

Tantia  .)6gh,  a  banker,  becomes  minister 
at  Indoor,  592 

Tantia  T(S!>ee,  his  first  appp.iranre  ar,  a 
rebel  general,  746.  Marches  to  n-lieve 
Jhansy,  7.'J5.  Pefeatod  ,it  the  Bc-lsvali, 
755.  Joined  by  the  Kunee  of  Jhansy, 
7.56.  Goes  to  Gwalior,  and  organises  a 
cons))iniry  agr.inst  Sindin,  7.57.  At- 
tucketl  by  Sir.dia.  who  i.s  deg-irteil  by 
his  troops,  7.';7.  Pursued,  766.  Caught 
and  cxcnted,  766 

Tapty  river,  3 

Tara  B.ve,  i»owager  Qiieen  of  Rajgtirh, 
taiten  with  her  son  .Sivajee  as  prisoneis 
to  the  Emperor  Aurungzelie.  3'i2.  His 
kindness  to  tb.em.  359.  E■ber'l^t'^l.  mid 
opposes  her  son,  359.  I)efeatc<l  by  him 
In  action,  359.  Placed  un  ler  ruNtraint, 
360,  :!65.  Make.i  a  resolution  at  Sat- 
tara  in  favour  of  her  grundsvu  Itiiia 
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Rajah,  -Hn.  Whom  .«hc  lceei>s  in  con- 
fincmeot,  4I:{ 

Tiira  Bye,  widow  of  .Tunkoojee  Rao 
Sindia,  (jt>2.  Ailoiits  a  relative  as 
SiiuUa,  C()3.  Dismisses  the  regent, 
<;i>;!.  Applies  to  the  govemor-gcneral. 
«•«:>.  Whom  she  visits  in  camp,  tiUS. 
Pensioned,  (iGo 

Tardy  Beg  Khan,  governor  of  Dehly, 
surrenders  the  city  to  Ilemoo,  255. 
Beheaded  in  consoqiicme,  25o 

Tartar  dynasties  of  Ka-hmero,  58 

'Jartar  Khan,  flics  from  Dehly  to  his 
fathoi  in  Guzoi-at,  1;>4 

Tartar  Khan,  comnmnds  an  expedition 
against  Deljly,  235.  Defeated  liy  the 
I'impeior  Hooniayoon  near  Byana.  235 

Tartar  Khan,  defeated  by  Cciram  Khan 
at  Maohywara,  251 

Tartar  Klian,  son  of  the  Emperor  Bhei- 
lole  Lody  of  Dehly,  accnsocl  of  treason 
and  escapes  to  Guzerat,  235.  Hus- 
liitably  received  by  the  King  Bahadnr 
.Shah,  292.  Defeated  by  Prince  llindal 
Mirza,  292 

Taxes  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan 
L  overnments,  228 

Tayler,  Mr.,  magistrate  at  Patna,  checks 
the  Wiihiibee  conspirators,  773 

Taylor,  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Meadows, 
assumes  t-  e  conduct  of  tliu  adminis- 
tration of  Shorapoor,  6i!«.  Placed  in 
charge  of  Shorapoor,  7G1 

Tea  culture,  2.  Cultivation  of,  at  Assam, 
GOS 

Teetoo  Mecr,  his  fanatical  insurrection, 
C23 

Toimoor,  or  Tamerlane,  invades  India, 
122.  Occupies  the  PunjAb,  122.  Puts 
the  inhabitants  of  Bhuniair  to  death, 
122.  Bolegcs  Dehly,  122.  Which  he 
take?  and  gives  up  to  pillage,  123. 
Proclaimed  Emperor  of  India,  123. 
Uetums  homewards,  123.  Takes  Mee- 
rtit,  123.     And  Lahore,  123 

Tej  Singh,  governor  of  Peshawtir,  de- 
clines the  regency  of  the  Punjab,  GG9. 
Becomes  connuaiider-in-chief,  GGU. 
Brings  up  a  fresh  army  at  Feroze 
Sbeher,  U72.     Jli.-  sudden  retreat,  672 

Telingana,  under  the  -\.ndhras,  .58.  And 
under  thertdc  of  the  Nanipati  dynast}-. 
73.  Invaded  b}'  Sooltan  Mahomed 
.'ihah  II.  at  the  Deccan.  175.  Becomes 
independent,  182.  W^orks  of  irrigation 
of  the  B.ahmuny  dynasty,  184.  Held 
by  the  Nizam,  4.53 

Tellicherry,  siege  and  gallant  defence  of, 
.-03 

Temple,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Richard),  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  central  provinces 
of  India,  778,  78ii.  Becomes  Resident  at 
Hydei'abad,  780.  Criticism  on  his  finan- 
cial report,  791 

Temples,  rock,  of  India,  39 

Tenancy  qufetions,  acts  rcl.ating  to,  787 

Teiiasseriui  co;ist,  value  of  the,  liOH 

XtuT.ute  captured  by  the  British,  oTi 
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Tfizecn,  Akbur  Khan  defeated  by  General 
I'ollock  at,  657 

Thackwell.  Sir  Joseph,  hL<>  flank  move- 
ment on  the  Chenab,  684 

Thamasp,  Kii;g  of  Persia,  hospitably  re- 
ceives the  Emperor  Hooniayoon,  248. 
Whom  he  assists  with  an  army,  248. 
Kandahar  ceded  to  him  by  Hoomayoon, 
248 

Than(»sur,  temples  of,  plundered  by  the 
Mahomedans,  82.  Taken  by  the  Rajah 
of  Dclily,  87 

Thai-oos,  tribe  of,  36 

Thomas,  Saint,  the  .\postle,  introduci^s 
Christianity  into  India,G6.  His  death,  G(i 

Thorne,  Robert,  his  petition  to  Henry 
VIII.  respecting  trade  with  China, 
284 

Thugs,  the,  of  India.  61!).  Discovery  of 
their  crimes  at  Mundcpur,  620.  Their 
mode  of  proceeding,  620.  Major  iSli-e- 
man's  report,  620.  Final  suppression  of 
Thuggee,  620.  Theh-  descendauta  at 
Jubbulpoor,  020 

Tiagai-  reduced  by  the  English,  445 

Tibet  receives  Boodhism,  51 

Timmajee.  Jam,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Sir.de,  ).57 

Tinioja,  established  by  Albuquerque  in 
the  dependencies  of  Goa,  223.  Defeated 
by  the  King  of  Beejapoor,  and  loses  his 
dominions,  224 

Tinioor,  Prince,  viceroy  of  Lahore,  re- 
Mliou  of  Adina  Beg  against  him, 
447.  The  ilalirattiis  take  Lahore, 
447 

Timraj,  regent  of  Beojanngger,  attacks 
Beejapoor,  but  iiuikes  terms,  ll)5. 
Poisons  his  ward,  202.  Compels  Ismail 
Adil  Shah  to  retreat,  202 

Tippoo,  son  of  Hyder  Ally,  attacks  Ala- 
dras,  469.  Att-icks  Colonel  Baillii-, 
500.  llHises  the  siege  of  Wandiwa-h, 
.502.  Harasses  Colonel  Humljerstone 
on  liis  retreat,  504.  Death  of  his  fa- 
thcr,  504.  Whom  he  succeeds,  504. 
Joined  by  M.  Busfy,  505.  Attacked  l)y 
Ceneral  Matthews  at  Bed  n  ore,  5u5. 
Which  capitulates,  506.  Tippoo  violates 
the  convention,  506.  Besieges  Manga- 
lore,  the  garrison  of  which  marches 
out  with  the  b.onoui-s  of  war,  50G.  His 
cruelties,  and  disaffection  of  his  Hindoo 
subjects,  ,50G.  Lord  Macartney  opens 
negotiations  with  him,  506.  His  in- 
sults to  the  British  commissioners,  5U7. 
His  treatment  of  his  prisoners,  507. 
Demands  of  Nana  Fumawees  against 
him,  518.  Tippoo's  insulting  proposals 
to  the  Nizam,  519.  His  cruelties  in 
his  western  provinces,  519.  Attacks 
the  Mahrattas,  519.  Who  join  tho 
Nizam  against  him,  519.  Concluda? 
peace  with  them,  519.  His  views  uiid 
ambition,  521.  Prepares  for  wnlr,  .521. 
Hi.s  demands  from  the  R.ijali  of  Trii- 
vaneore,  522.  Whom  be  attacks,  522. 
Uut   repulsed,    522.      OpoiiMig   ol  tlw 
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rnmpaig^n  against  him,  S22.  Alli- 
BiK'C's  form- d  a-'ainst  liim,  522.  De- 
feats Colonel  Fl"yd,  who  is  coin- 
pcUuvl  to  retreat,  .Wi.  Avoids  further 
action,  o'2'2.  The  campaign  of  17!ll 
roiiit  acted  by  Loi-d  Cornwallis,  .'i23. 
Draws  up  to  defend  Seringapatam  at 
Arikiira,  523.  Where  he  is  defeated  l>y 
Lord  Cornwallis,  52'}.  Wlio  opens  tlie 
third  campaign,  and  takes  several 
mountain  fortresses,  524.  Tippoo  takes 
Coimbatoor,  and  violates  its  capitula- 
tion, 524.  Bcsie<red  in  Seringapatam, 
624.  His  dread  of  British  power,  524. 
Treats  for  peace,  525.  ^ends  his  two 
sens  as  ho~-tapre.=,  525.  Terms  of  the 
treaty,  52">.  llis  intrigues  against  tlic 
Enpli.-h,  .'33.  Negotiates  with  the 
Flinch,  53!).  Condition  of  his  army, 
.'>3!).  Lord  Moniinpton's  letter  to  him, 
540.  His  evasions  and  intrigues,  541. 
March  of  the  English  army  against 
him,  541.  Defeated  at  i-'alasccr  and 
Malavelly,  541.  Besieged  and  killetl  in 
Seringapatam,  .142.  His  char.acter, 
.'i43.     Allowances  to  his  family,  514 

Tod,  Colonel,  his  researches,  274 

Toder  Mul,  Rajah,  finance  minister  of 
the  Emperor  Akbur,  pursues  Diiwood 
Khan  into  Orissa,  26.'>.  Defeated  by 
l)4wood,  2fi.5.  His  death,  268.  His 
revenue  system  introduced  into  Berar, 
:;31 

Todd,  D'Arcy,  killed  at  Feroze  Sh6her, 
1)72 

Toghluk  dynasty,  113.     End  of  the,  124 

Toghluk,  .Jiim,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Siiide,  157.     Events  of  his  mgn,  15i 
Hisde.ith,  157 

Tiighluk  Khan,  governor  of  the  Punjab, 
ilefeata  the  Moghuls,  107 

Togbral  K.an,  viceroy  of  Bengal,  assumes 
the  title  of  King,  and  rel  els,  100.  Pur- 
sued bv  the  King  of  Dehly,  his  master, 
and  kiilcd,  100 

Tonk  Rdmpoora  taken  by  the  British, 
5(!0 

Tooffil  Khan,  Ber.ar  general,  defeated  by 
Moortuza  Nizam  Sliah  of  Ahincd- 
niifger,  .30!).  Places  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Emperor  Akhiir,  309. 
But  capture<I  with  his  master  by  Moor- 
tn7.B,  300 

Toolseo  Bye,  mistrws  of  Holkar,  adopts 
Miilhiir  Uiiii,  and  becomes  regent,  6ii2. 
Profligacy  and  mismanagement  of  her 
government,  592.  Her  contest  with 
Ghuf'xir  Khan,  .'>92.  Her  paramour, 
Ounpiit  lliio,  5:»2.  OfTersto  pla(  e  lier- 
peir  and  Mulhnr  Udo  imdcr  British  pro- 
tection, 5.'»2.     Exe<;ntcil,  593 

To<irknmans of  Kanflah.ar,  their  invasions 
of  .''inde.  158 

Toorwah.  pn  lares  at,  305 

Torainiina,  Kii'g  of  Kattiawar,  C2.  Era 
of,  62 

Torna,  hiU-fort  of,  obtair.od  by  Sivajee, 
833 


Touche,  M.  de  la,  accompanies  Mozi.fTcf 
Jun>r  to  Poiidichern',  407 

Toys,  1.5 

Triide  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  21. 
22.  Early,  of  E-j-pt.  214.  By  land 
through  Asia,  214.  By  sea  from  ttio 
western  coast,  214 

Trades  in  India,  23.  Trades  wanting, 
23 

Traus-Oxania  rebels  against  its  Mahome- 
dan  masters,  77.  Elik  Khan  bccouiwi 
undisputed  master  of,  79 

Travancore,  political  condition  of,  in  1 7i;  1 , 
451 

Travancore,  Rajah  of,  purchaser  two 
towns  of  the  Dutch,  521.  Which  are 
demanded  by  Tippoo,  .522.  The  )mr- 
chase  supported  by  Lord  Cornwallis, 
522.  Insurrection  of  Vailoo  Timil«>e 
in,  571.  Administered  by  the  British 
government,  571,  672 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Charles,  hie  opposition  lo 
pure  Orientalism  in  education,  628.  As 
governor  of  Madras,  his  proto.-t  against 
the  iucome-tax,  770.  Superseded,  770. 
Becomes  finance  minister  of  India.  77i 

Ti'evor,  Captain,  captured  by  the  Afghans, 
650.     Killed  by  the  Gliilz'yes,  O.IO 

Trimbuk  Rdo  Mama  commands  the 
Mahralt-as  in  Mysore,  174 

Trinchinopoly  b«isi>"gcd  and  taken  bv 
Iluphojce  Rao,  382.  3!I9.  And  by 
Chunda  Sahib  and  the  French,  408'. 
Defeat  of  the  French  Ix^fore,  4 1 1 .  In- 
vested by  the  French,  433 

Trincomalee,  defeat  of  the  French  fleet 
off,  442.  Action  between  the  French 
and  English  off.  603 

Trinetra  Kaddmba,  King  of  Banawas8y, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  71 

Tripartite  treaty  executed,  fi40 

Triunipira,  Rajah  of  Cochin,  receives  the 
Portuguese,  218.  Enters  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Do  Gama,  220.  Defeats  the 
Zamorin's  force,  220.  Which  is  again 
total  1  y  defeated .  2*0, 22 1 .  Retires  f ivm 
government,  221 

Tucker,  Jfr.  Carre,  commissioner  at  Be- 
nares, during  the  mutiny,  735 

Tue-Che,  or  Huns,  their  invasion  of 
India,  5-t 

Tukt-i-Soliman,  tope  of,  built,  59 

Tiikurrib  Khan,  minister  of  Moortnza 
Nizam  Shah  III.,  dismissed,  328.  Put* 
the  king  to  death,  328 

Tumuli  in  India,  39 

Tiiiighec  Tareckce  pa.es,  slaughter  <if  Bri- 
tish troops  in  the,  (i50 

Turanians  in  India,  34 


UMBALT.A,    defeat    of    the   insurgent 
chiefs  at.  245.     Defeat  of  Sikuiulor 
Shah  .Soor  at,  2.''.4.     I'ires  at,  720 
■Uml)oyla  campaign,  the,  773.     Details  of 

the.  774 
Umbur,    Mullik,  minister    of    Moortu7a 
Niz.iui  Shah  II.  of  A>unodnnKK<»>  ')'>• 
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Viceroy  of  Dowlatubad,  316.  His  cha- 
racter ami  acta,  316.  Removes  the 
king  to  Joonair,  316.  Defeats  Khan 
Khanau  ami  the  imperial  forces,  olO. 
His  almost  independent  position,  o20. 
Kew  operations  uiulertaken  against 
him  by  Khan  Jehan,  321.  Defeats  the 
imperial  forces  again,  321.  Defeated, 
and  compelled  to  relinquish  Alimed- 
nugger,  322.  Defeats  the  imperial 
armv,  but  is  defeated  and  siibioits  to 
Shah  Jehiin,  323 

Cuiritbir,  treaty  of,  675.  Sepoy  outbreak 
prevented  at,  723.  Mutiny  of  Sepoys  at, 
730 

Umnr  Singh  Thapa,  defends  Jythnk 
against  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  578 

Unett,  Captain,  at  Chillianwallah,  685 

Dpton,  Colonel,  sent  as  envoy  to  Poona, 
489.  His  negotiations,  4S9.  Obtains 
the  treaty  of  Pooi-undliur,  490.  Re- 
called, 490 

Uzbeks,  the,  in  the  army  of  the  Empei'or 
-'Vibur,  261.  Their  rebellion,  261.  Put 
down  l»y  the  emperor,  261,  262.  Invade 
the  empire,  326 


YAILOO    TUMBEE,  minister  of  Tra- 
'      vancore,  his  insurrection,  071.    His 

cmelties  and  death,  071 
Vaishyas,  or  professions,  in  ancient  times, 

21 
Vansittart,  Mr.,  nominated  president  of 

Bengal,  45.5.    His  ignorance  of  Bengal 

affairs,  456.     Deposes  Meer  Jaflier,  457. 

Sum   paid  him   for  his  services,  457. 

Visits  the  Nawab  at   Moagheer,  459. 

Lost  at  sea,  478 
Vcdanta,  sect  of  the,  33 
V^das,  the,  40.    Date  of,  41.    Compiler 

of,  41 
Veer  Rajendra,  Rajah  of  Coorg,  his  acts 

of  violence,  629.    Called  to  account  by 

thf  British  government,  and  deposed, 

629     Removed  to  Benares,  629 
Vellore,  siege  of,  502.     Relieved  bv  Sir  E. 

Coote,    502.      Foi-tress    of,    taken    by 

Sivajee,   345.    Tipjxw's  family  lodged 

in  the  forti-ess,   5t;6.     Mutiny  at,  566. 

Tippoo's  family  transferred  to  Calcutta, 

.566 
Velumputtnn,     fort    of,    captured     by 

Mahomed  Shah,  King  of  the  Deccan, 

161 
Venables.  Mr.,  maintains  order  at  Azim- 

gnrh,    735.      His   services    with    tbe 

Ghoorkas,  744 
Venekajee,  half-brother  of  Sivajee,  holds 

Tanjore,  345.    Made  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 

454 
Venket-Adry,  of  Beejimugger,  commands 

an  array  for  his  brother  Ramraj,  who 

Is  defeated  at  Talikote.  299,  300.     Es-  ! 

capes  to  Penk6niiah,  300.     Continues 

the  Beejanugger  dynasty  for  a  time 

there,  300.    But  withdraws  to  Chun- 

dergiry,  309 
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Verelst,  Mr.,  succeeds  Lord  Cllve  at  Gal- 
cutta.  465.  Succeeds  Lord  Clive,  481. 
Malaihuinistration  of  Bengal  under 
him,  481 .    Leaves  India,  482 

Vernon,  Sir  Edward,  defeats  a  French 
fleet  sent  to  relieve  Pondicherry,  497 

Viceroy  of  India,  the  first,  221 

Vicovich,  Captain,  sent  to  Dost  Maho- 
med at  Kabool,  638.  Remains  there 
triumphant,  640 

Victoria,  Queen,  her  proclamation  of  her 
sole  dominion  in  India,  765 

Viharas,  or  monasteries,  rock  e.xcavationa 
of  the,  52 

Vijala  Kalabhtlrya,  King  of  Kulyan,  70 

Vijala  Kayala,  King  of  Kulyan,  187 

Vijya  Edi,  Rajah  of  Beejanugger,  ISO. 
Pavs  tribute  to  Goolburgah,  190.  Hit 
death,  190 

Vijya  Raya,  establishes  himself  at  Vijya- 
nngger  or  Beejanugger,  187 

Viki'am-Aditya,  King,  reign  of,  5i.  Pa- 
tronises literature  and  philosophy,  54. 
Defeats  the  Huns.  ;'i4 

Vikram-Aditya,  King  of  M.'ilwah.  139 

Village  administration  of  tbe  Hindoos, 
227,  228 

Vinaik  Di^o,  son  of  the  Rajah  of  Wurun- 
gul,  defeated  at  Kowlas,  160.  Taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  161 

Viudhya  mountains,  3 

Visajee  Kishen,  Mahratta  general,  ad- 
vances into  Malwah,  475.  Plunders 
the  Jats,  476.  Oveir;ius  Bohilkhuud, 
476.  Occupies  Dehly,  477.  Retires 
southward*,  laden  with  plunder,  477 

Vishnoo  Vcrddhana,  Belial  king,  con- 
verted to  Brahminism,  71 

Vizaeapatam,  factory  of,  taken  by  Mo- 
ghul  troops,  394.  But  rc<:overed  and 
secured  by  patent.  396.  Attacked  and 
taken  by  Bussy,  435.  Insurrection  of 
the  Rajah  of,  435.  ^V'ho  is  assisted  by 
Clive,  435.  Independence  of  the  Rajah 
of,  453 

Vizier  Ally,  accedes  to  the  government 
of  Oudh,  but  superseded,  534  His  in- 
trigues at  Benares,  549.  Directed  to 
remove  to  Calcutta.  549.  Murders  Mr. 
Cherry  and  other  officers,  549.  Given 
up  and  impi-isoued  for  life,  549 

Vullabhi,  capital  of  the  G-oopta  dynasty, 
62 

Vyasa,  compiles  the  V6das,  41.  Date  of 
his  work,  42 


WAGHTJRS,  aboriginal  tribe  of,  37. 
' '  Insurrection  of  the,  784.  Bouted  by 
Colonel  Anderson.  784 

Wdhiibee  sect,  their  sympathy  with  the 
insurgents  in  the  Punjab,  "62;-!.  Con- 
spiracy among  them  at  Patna.  -77.^. 
Checked,  773.  Incite  the  Afghans  of 
the  Black  Mountain  to  insurrection, 
785 

Waking6rah,  Nalk  of,  rebels,  352.  Prince 
Kambuksh  sent  ag&inst  bim,  but  fsUs, 
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3i2.  His  secouJ  rebeUion,  355.  Be- 
bieged  by  Aurungzebe,  but  without 
success,  356 

Walker,  Colonel,  Ee.'^ident  at  the  Gdik- 
war's  court,  sets  the  State  ailairs  in 
order,  659 

Wallajah,  son  of  Prince  Azim,  slain, 
358 

Walpole,  Colonel  (afterwards  General), 
clears  the  counti-y  of  rebel  t^epoys,  747. 
His  operations  in  Rohilkbtind,  7o3. 
Takes  Sirsa,  and  joins  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, 7.53 

Wandiwash,  besieged  by  Colonel  AJder- 
croii,  but  the  siege  raised,  443.  At- 
tacked by  the  English,  but  repulsed, 
442.  Taken  bv  Coote,  442.  Besieged  by 
Lally,  44->.  \\Tio  is  defeated  by  the 
Englii;h  l)efcire  the  town,  443.  Besiegi-d 
by  Hyder  Ally,  but  relieved,  SOI.  The 
siege  raided  by  Tippoo  502 

Waree,  defeat  of  the  rebel  Sepoys  at, 
750 

Wnrre,  Lieutenant,  murdered,  583 

WasU  Mahomed,  Findhdree  chief,  his 
depre<iations  in  Central  India,  574. 
Surrenders,  and  sent  to  Ghazecpoor, 
5!»4.     Commits  suicide,  594 

Wasdta,  hill-fort  of,  taken  by  General 
I'ritzler,  who  releases  many  prisoners, 

Watson,  Admiral,  his  operations  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  417.  Commands 
a  fleet  sent  against  the  Nawib  of  Ben- 
gal, 424.  His  operations,  425.  His 
opinion  of  the  Nawdb,  42G  With  whom 
he  remonstrates,  427 

Weapons  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
In.lia,34 

Wrlltsloy,  Colonel  Arthur  (afterwards 
Duke  of  WeUingtfin).sent  to  Madras 
with  the  33rd  Foot,  540.  Defeats 
Dhdndia  Wdug.who  is  killed  in  action, 
64t;.  His  state  pa|ier  on  Mahratta 
affairs,  563.  His  army,  554.  His  forced 
march  to  Poona,  654.  His  proposal  to 
the  confederate  chiefs,  554.  Captures 
Ahmednugger,  5o5.  Advances  against 
Siodia,  whom  he  defeats  at  As8aye,6.'5. 
His  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  555. 
Ordered  to  advance  against  Holkar, 
but  unaMe  ti>  move,  5t!0 

Wellesley,  Hon.  Henry  (afterwarrlg  Lord 
Cowley),  wnt  to  Oudh,  550.  Concludes 
a  treaty  with  the  Nawib  vizier.  551 

l^ellesley.  Marquess  of  (tee  a/.w  Moming- 
toD,  Earl  of),  restores  the  I!  aj  ah  of  My- 
^ore,  644.  Settles  the  iiilairs  of  Tanjoro 
andSurat,64.S  Andof thft;arnatic,.548. 
Sends  Captain  Malcolm  as  amba-sador 
U)  Tehran,  6-l!».  His  measures  of  reform 
in  Oudh,  660.  Pr"posf3  to  attack  the 
Mauritius,  but  compelled  to  abandon 
hl^  design,  651 .  Sends  Indian  troops  to 
Eg>TJt,  561.  His  reforms  in  the  civil 
MlminiFtration,  561.  His  magnificent 
plans  not  appreoiale*!  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  W:.     Who  paj*  a   vote   of 


■won 

censure  on  him,  662.  Resigns,  but 
retains  office  for  a  year,  652.  Offers  a 
subsidiary  treaty  to  Sindia,  who  refuse* 
it,  553.  The  second  Mahratta  war 
opened,  655.  Effects  of  his  policy,  559. 
Resolves  to  repress  Holka^'s  outbreak, 
6ti0.  Recalled,  6t2.  His  policy  con- 
demned in  England,  but  subsequently 
approved,  663.    Its  character,  5G-1 

Wells  dug  by  ShtreKhau  Soor  in  Bengal, 
243 

Whallefis,  aboriginal  race  of,  37 

Wheeler,  J.  Talboys,  his  '  History  of 
India,'  43 

Whish,  General,  advances  on  Mooltan, 
681.  Which  is  taken,  682.  Movea  to  re- 
inforce Lord  Gough,  685 

Whitehill,Mr.,actiiig-pre8ident  of  Madras, 
removed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  601 

Whitlock,  iirigadier,  his  operationi! 
against  the  rebel  Sepoys,  748.  EnterE 
Bundelkhund,  751.  Left  in  charge  at 
Kalpy,  758,  759 

W^ilberforce,  Mr.,  his  motion  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Christian  missionaries  into 
India  rejected,  529 

Wilkinson,  Mr.,  his  labours  to  aupprea? 
infanticide,  633 

William,  Fort,  at  Cali*Jitta,  built,  396. 
College  of,  established,  551.  Abolished, 
652 

Williams,  Lieutenant,  checks  the  Sepoy 
mutineers,  730 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  endeavours  to 
find  a  north-west  passage  to  India. 
2S4.     F.ate  of  the  expedition.  284 

Willoughby,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John  P.), 
his  ardour  in  suppressing  infanticide, 
fi:>:;.  His  minute  respecting  Sattaru, 
688 

Willoughby,  Lieutenant,  holds  the  arsenal 
at  Dehly,  721.  Blows  it  uj),  721.  Es- 
capes to  Mecrut,  and  dies  from  his  in- 
juries, 721 

WiUshire,  General,  captures  Khel&t, 
644 

Wilson,  Commodore,  defeats  the  Dutch 
fleet,  440 

Wilson,  Dr.  H.  H.,  lead^i  the  van  in  favour 
of  pure  Orientalism,  628 

Wilson,  Brigadier-General  (afterwards 
Sir  Arclidale),  succeeds  as  commander- 
in-chief,  and  continues  the  siege  of 
Dehly,  ~S'i.  Receives  reinforcements, 
732.  Besieges  and  takes  Dehly  from 
the  rebel  Sepoyp,  739-741 

Wilson,  Mr.,  his  income-tax,  769.  His 
death,  770 

Windham,  General,  left  with  a  force  at 
Cawnpoor,  746.  His  action  with  the 
rebels  there,  746.  Reinforced  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  746 

Wittoojee,  brother  of  Jeswunt  R6o  Hol- 
kar, executed,  547 

Women,  Hindoo,  take  their  meals  nj)art 
from  men,  11,  12.  Their  costume,  13. 
Their  porfrmal  ornaments  and  jewels, 
14.   Hou'ehold  enjplojfnt'^ts  of  Hindoo 
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MtdMahomedaugtrl3,16.  Their  amuse- 
ments, 17.  Their  social  position  in 
luodoni  aud  aucient  times,  17.  Married 
life  in  India,  17 

Wood,  Colonel,  opens  a  campaign  against 
the  Barah  Mahal,  471.  Drives  out 
Hyder  Ally's  garrisons,  47i'.  Defeated 
by  Hyder,  472.  Superseded  by  Colonel 
Lang,  472 

Wood,  General  J.  S.,  his  part  in  the 
Goorkha  war,  577.  Fails,  and  retreats, 
578 

Wood,  General  George,  appointed  to 
march  on  the  Gourkha  capital,  578. 
Fails  from  want  of  courage  aud  capa- 
city, 378 

W'uddurs,  aboriginal  race  of,  37 

Wully  Oolla  Shah  Balimuny,  succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  the  Deccan,  183.  Foi&oueil, 
183 

Wurgaom,  convention  of,  conclnded,  492. 
Ignored  by  Mr.  Homty,  492.  And  by 
the  governor-general,  49o 

Wurungul.  kingdom  of,  founded,  54. 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  Naruputi 
Andhras,  73.  Expedition  of  Alla-ood- 
deen  to,  107.  Taken  by  MuUik  Kafoor, 
109.  Besieged  by  Aluf  Khan  Toghluk, 
113.  At  war  with  the  Deccan,  lliO. 
War  against,  declared  by  Ahmed  Shah 
WuUy.  les.    FinaUy  reduced,  211,  213 

Wylde,  General,  sent  to  succour  General 
Sale,  but  fails  to  reach  him,  GSl.  His 
operations  against  the  Afghans  of  the 
Black  Muuntaiu,  785 

Wyuch,  Mr.,  presidtut  of  the  Madras 
Council,  removed  fiom  oflice,  497 

Wyndham,  Captain,  tent  to  ShOrapoor, 
761 


V'-^DAVA  dynasty  of  DOogurh,  accoimt 

-'■     of  the,  73 

Tad^vas  of  Deoghur,  conquer  and  annex 
Kulyan,  70 

"Sandaboo,  treaty  of,  executed,  608 

Yatgeer,  treaty  of,  519 

Yavanas,  their  invasions  of  India  by  land 
and  sea,  55 

Yeklas  Khan,  Abyssinian  general  at 
Besjapoor,  releases  the  Queen  Dowager 
from  prison,  302.  Created  minister,  :i02. 
Endeavours  to  create  a  revolution  in 
favour  of  Ismail  Nizam  Shah,  but  fails, 
312.  Allowed  to  return  to  Ibrahim's 
court,  312.  Induces  the  king  to  go  to 
war  with  Beejapoor,  312.  I'roclaims  a 
king,  313.    His  party  defeated,  313 

Yeltum-raj,  of  Beejanugger,  commands 
an  army  for  his  "orother  the  rajah,  299. 
Defeated,  299,  300 

Yoosuf  becomes  King  of  Bengal,  151 

Vootuf  Adil  Khan,  governor  of  Dowliita- 
bad,  his  succeaful  campaign  against 
the  chiefs  bordering  on  Khandcsh,  175. 
Chief  of  the  foreig-,  fsction,  176.  Plot 
to  murder  him  ac.'.  the  foreigners,  180. 
Retires  to    Beejapoor,   180.    Declares 
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his  independence  there,  180,  191,  195. 
Defeats  the  Beejanugger  anny,  191. 
His  origin  and  career,  194.  Takes  the 
title  of  Abool  Mozulfer,  Yoosuf  Adii 
Shah,  195.  Intrigues  of  Kassim  Bereed 
against  him,  195.  Defeats  the  confed- 
erates, 195,  196.  His  successfid  war 
with  Beejanugger,  196.  Assists  Beeder 
against  Dubtoor  Deenar,  196.  Who  is 
slain,  197.  Changes  the  state  profes- 
sion of  faith  from  Soony  to  Sheea,  197, 
Fonnation  of  a  league  against  him  iu 
consequence,  197.  His  dominions  in- 
vaded, 197.  Retires  to  Berar,  197.  The 
confederacy  breaks  up,  198.  Returns 
and  routs  the  army  of  Ameer  Bereed, 
198.  His  death,  198.  Buried  at  Gogv, 
198.  His  wife  and  children,  198.  Hid 
character  and  acts,  198,  199 

Yoosuf  Shah  Chuk,  King  of  Kashmere, 
detained  by  tne  Emperor  Akbur,  2t>8. 
His  kingdom  annexed  totheenipire,268 

Yoosuf,  Sheikh,  chosen  ruler  of  Mooltan, 
154.  Imprisoned  by  his  son,  but  al- 
lowed to  proceed  to  Dehly,  155.  At- 
tempt to  recover  his  dominions  for 
him.  155 

Yoosuf  Toork  assassinates  the  Regent 
Kumal  Khan,  200.  Killed  by  the 
guards,  200.     Buried  with  honour,  201 

Yudishlhera,  King  of  Kashmere,  59 


VABITA  KH.AJN,  son   of  Nuieeb-ood- 
^    Dowlah,    plundered    by    the    Mah- 

rattas,  476 
Zamorin  of  Calicut,  his  reception  of  the 
Portuguese,  216.  His  city  cannonaded 
by  them,  21H.  Sends  a  fleet  after 
them,  218.  Defeated  by  the  Portugue.-« 
under  De  Nueva,  218.  De  Gama's  oe- 
mands,  220.  Tlie  Zamorin' s  treachei-y, 
220.  Demands  the  surrender  of  the 
Portuguese  at  Cochin,  220.  Defeat  of 
his  force,  22ii.  Compelled  to  sue  for 
peace,  220.   Totally  defeated  at  Cochin, 

220,  221.  His  fleet  captured  by  the 
Portuguese,  221.  Forms  a  combina- 
tion of   native   powers  against  them, 

221.  Attacks  and  takes  Chale  from 
the  Portuguese,  283 

Zeenut  Mahal,  Queen  of  Dehly,  her 
efforts  to  obtain  the  throue  for  her 
son,  690,  712.  Her  intrigues,  717. 
Accompanies  the  king  into  Burmah, 
749 

Zeeruk,  the  Mooltan  rebel,  defeated.  93 

Zein  Khan,  sunenders  the  fui-t  of  Shola- 
poor  to  Kumal  Khan.  2oO 

Zein  Khan  K6ka,  the  Emperor  Akbur's 
foster  brother,  sent  against  the  re- 
bellious Afghaus,  2G7 

Zein-ood-deen,  the  saint,  congratulates 
the  conqueror  of  Aseergurh,  148 

Zein-ool-ahid-detn,  King  of  Kashmere. 
.■ice  Shady  Khan 

Zeinabad,  town  of,  foocded,  148 

Zeman  Shah,  Ki:'.^'  of  the  Afgh^&s,  his 
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ihrentened  invasion  of  India,  540. 
Invited  by  Tippoo  Sooltan  to  join 
him  against  the  English,  541.  His 
profTTPss  stopped  by  a  rebellion  at 
Kab..ol,  549.  Compelled  to  leave  In- 
dia, 549 

Zeniiudars  of  Benpal,  Lord  Cornwallis's 
measures  respecting  the,  5'.'7 

Zoolficar  Klian,  unsuccessfully  besieges 
Gingee,  3")2.  Recalled,  3S:3.  Again 
sent,  and  takes  the  place  by  escalade, 
353.  Sent  a?raiast  the  llahrattas  in 
the  open  country,  354.  Takes  Wakiu- 
p^rah  by  storm,  356.  His  arlvice  to 
frince  Azim,  whom  he  leavfy,  358. 
PcnloEod  by  the  eicttior,  8CS».  CreBCijd 


Viceroy  of  the  Uuccan,  3G0.  Incites 
the  sons  of  Bahadur  Shuii  to  civil  war, 
361.  Promoted  by  .TehAndiir  Shah  to 
one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state, 
3«2.  Heads  the  veterans  against  Fe- 
roksiar,  3U3.  By  whom  he  is  put  to 
death, 3C3 

Zuffiir  Khan,  son  of  King  Ahmed  of 
Giizerat,  defeats  the  King  of  tho 
Deccan,  I'M 

ZnlTur  Khan,  his  rebellion,  l.ig.  His 
origin  and  career,  15;».  See  AUa-ood- 
deen  Hussiin  Guiigoo  Bahmuny 

ZumiVn  Khan,  general  of  the  Emperor 
Akbur,  defeats  Shore  Shah  II.,  -JGO.  Re- 
proved  by  the  emperor,  260.    Killed,  262 
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